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AGRICULTURE. 





SCIENTIFIC MEMORAN 
e TO RURAL ECONOMY. 

(Continued from p. 411, of last vol.) 

. Smut. 

“In lately travelling through apart of New York, 
I learnt, igmy astonishment, that in one of the best 
wheat towns in Schoharie county, the crop was in- 
jured from ten to twenty-five per cent. by smut, and 
that the farffiers kne:v of no method to prevent the 
disease. From reading the experiments of sciéntific 
men, and from practical knowledge, I know that 
smut is easily prevented, by salt and lime, or by the 
latter alone, if properly applied. 

The French cherhists have multiplied experiments 

this subject; and perhaps there fs no school of 
lence, which has devoted more time to improve 
agriculture than that of France,and none which have 
come to more correct conclusions. Iam going t 
state the French process for preventing smut, 

I pledge myself, that, if correctly followed, it 
prove effectual. ; 

This disease is proved, by French and Engli 
ppmeoophers, ta proceed from microscopic grain 

atoms of black dust, which germinate, reprod 
themselves, and take possession of the ear. In the Bi 
liotheque Physico Economique, particular directi 
are given for steeping the seed, whi¢hd anf satisfie 
possess advantages over the method generally pur- 
sued. ‘Fhese directions enjoin, that in order to des- 
troy the gum of smut in the seed intended to be 
sown, 6 or 7 gallons of water must be empioygd for 

44 bushels of seed, and from 2 |b. 6 to 2 lb. oz. 
of quick-lime, according as its quality is mcre or 
less caustic, or to the greater or less degree of smut 
in the grain. Boila part of the water, and shke the 
lime with it, after which add the remainder of the 
water. ‘The heat of the whole of the liquid ought 
to be such as we can with difficulty bear th: haud 
init. Then gently pour the lime water upon the 
grain, placed in a tub, stirring it without ceaang, at 
first with a flat stick, and afterwards with a shovel. 
The liquor should at first be three or four fingers 
breadth over the level of the wheat. Leave tie grain 
to soak 24 hours, turning it five or six time, when 
it may be sown. 

Grain limed by immersion does not incoommode 
the sower, like that which is limed in the ordinary 
way. It adheres like a varnish to the surface of the 
grain; its germination is quicker; and, as t carries 
with it moisture enough to develope the emaryo, the 
wheat will not suffer for want of rain; inects will 
not attack it, as they cannot bear the ack taste of 
lime. 
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Sit of lime steep in pre- 

found, in the 3! volume 

of Agricultire of the 

of New York, some cogent reasons fir believ- 

t it'Is equally efficacious in prewnting the 
tions of the Resdin fly. 


’ To obtain timber. 
Bark the,tree the year before it i 
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ses timber, rapidly to decay. The sap 

igs saccharine matter, acids and mucilage 

fment with heat, and bring on a decompo- 

of te wood. By the process recommended, 

fife is exhausted without fermentation, and 

numtontract and harden. 

er ia water renders the sap 

hin fat when taken out and exposed to the sun, 

is more réadily expelled. In the process of char- 

, the moisture is expelled; and not only this, but 

bal (carbon) protects the timber from moisture, 

air and heat, the great agents in the process of pu- 

trefaction, Charred wood is said to have been taken 

out.o} the ground at Constantinople, in a sound 
8 hich had lain there seven hundred years. 


d shfubs, 
there§s more soluble matter in wint in syn- 
mer, and its specific gravity is grea conse- 
quence of the economy of Nature, which lays up nu- 
itivematter for the wants of the plant in spring. 
wy, 223. The nutritive matter of, the grasses is 
laid up in the joints; and consequently those having 
most joints are most nutritive. nce the peculiar 
value-of theagrostis family, larly fiorin, for 
i fare. And hence ng close in au- 
ar of grasses of a portion of 
od, and thy do not rise so vigorous- 
t fed. Althougltthe staliibe 
influence of moisture and heat soften it 
spring, and carry the nutriment to the crown; or, 
ecomposing upon the surface, it is carried to the 
roots through the soil. ® 


The Air 

Is the receptacle, as well as, the source, of all sub- 
lunary forms, the great mass or chaos which imparts 
or receives them. The atmosphere which surrounds 
our earth contains a mixture ofall the active vola- 
tile parts of all vegetables, minerals and animals. 
Whatever perspires, corgypts or exhales, impreg- 
nates the air; which, beitPacted upon by the solar 
fire, produces within itself all sorts of chemical ope- 
rations,—dispensing «again those salts and spirits, 
in new generations, which it had received from pu- 
trefactions. The air, therefore, is an active mass, 
composed of numberless different principles, the 
general source of corruptioh and generation, in 
which the seeds of things seem to be latent, ready 
to appear and produce their own kind whenever 
they light upon a proper matrix.— Bishop Berkley, 
Geor. Ess. vol. 1, p. $48. . 


Agricultural Statistics y hey county of 
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In Binor as well as in perennial 
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Essex, Eng- 


The general average of rents according to Van- 
couvef, is 14s. 6d. per acre (about $3,25,) though 
some of the meadows are as high as 50s. (more than 
$11.) The county is 50 by 60, and contains about 
950,000 acres. The total rents paid by the farmers 
to the landlords is about one million pounds ster- 
ling ($4,444,000.) The tithes amount to 4s. 9d. on 


y the acre, or 225,625l. in the county ($1,001,775.) 





this m }alburnum is cony 


Loudon . of Gar. 174. we: 


The poor rates in 1800, were supposed to amount to 
half a million:—or 


No. 1. 


* Rents, 936,320, according to Young, 

anes 225,625, 

wates,. 500,000, 

as —— 1,661,945]. which divided 
by the number of acres, (942,720,) gives, as the 
average charge upon the lands, for rents, tithes and 
poor rates, 11. 15s. $d. ($7,83) per acre; or, ine the 
gross, $7,379,035. The capital employed is from 51, to 
101. the acre, ($22 to $44,) and yet the farmer’s pro- 
fits, from the improved mode of cultivation, were 
greater in 1805 ee when the expenses were much 
less.— See Voumg’s Survey of Essex, vol. 1. 

Our farmers complain of hard times. Let them 

reflect upon thé preceding facts and be silent. They , 
have no eo to harass them for tithes. They) 
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have no purse*proud landlords to oppress them for 
rent, and their poor rates are comparatively tri- * 
fling. Well might they complain if they had to pay. 
annually, beyond their present burthens, sevenhun- 
dred dollars for every hundred acres they occupied. 
And yet British farmers, from the wonderful infly- 
ence of industry, economy and system, are not o 
enabled to do this, but to lay up handsome profits. * 
It should at least admonish us, that our system of” * 
farming is a very defective one; and stimulate us, if 
we are too old to learn ourselves, to place in 

hands of our sons, the meang of becoming wiser 
then theirfathers. And let them begin the good @® 
work by ribing for your Farmer. 


r 
Of diiland. 
- John Clark, in his work in favor of free %y 
calculates the capital necessary for British farming 
as follows: For corn lands from 51. to 15l.—average 


61. peracre. Total for corn lands 90 millions. Pas- 


ture at a medium of 51—100 milli and 10 mil- 
lions for mountain pasture. To ing capital 
200 millions. One half of the Bh population 


employed in agriculture. 
Produce. 


70,000,000 
- 85,000,000 


eos * 


Corn and pulse, 
All other products, 


155,000,000; 5 » 
Distribution. 
40,000,000 


Rent, - - - 
Poor rates andtother rates 
and tithes, 
Farm labor, 
Maintenante of horses, 
Manures, 
Support of stock, 
Interest and profit, 


10,000 

40,000 

15,000,000 — 

10,000,000 

20,000,000 

20,000,000 
-155,000,600. 

[Edin. Farm. Mag. 1821, p. 83. 


Of Norfolk. “he 
rt 


Norfolk contains 1,094,400 acres. 
omitting fractions, light sands 140, 
269,000, marsh-land clay 38,000, various loams 
576,000, rich loam 94,000, peat 52,000. Lands va- 
lued at from 10 to f0l. or figm 44 to 220 dollars per 


- Memorandum from Young’s Survey of wh 
oe _ = © 
It isa remark of many of the Norfolk ers, 





that old wheat, sown, never 


smut, Steep- 

























‘ found to give relief in cases of hoven. 
_given to cattle choak@@ with turnips. —Jb. 28. Lord 
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ing in brine, and drying with fresh slacked lime, is —_ - Tithes. 4 machine nted and patented by Jeremia a Bailey, 

considered an effectual preventive—p. 299.—An|~ General average 4s. 9d. acre. of Chester cOunty, on a timothy ficld of Edw 
evidence tha@smut js propagated by seed, the vege- -— 2 Te 4 Duffield, F.sq.;do hereby certify thatthe cutting was 
tating principle of which is destroyed by age, or Poor Rates. clear and uniform, and the swathé handsomely laid 
lime. 5s. 6d. in the pound. over with great expedition, we doubt not at the rate 
Monte, a © of six acres per day. We consider it us one of the 


Mr, Thurtel, has traced the fibres of the roots of 
wheat five feet deep, on the side of a marl pit, and 
the root of a turnip two feet anda half in a light 
soil—p. 299. The roots of most or all plants pene- 
trate as deep asthe soil is tilled; and as their ex- 
tremities are the mouths which convey food to the 
plant, the policy of deep ploughing seems to be im- 
plied upon all soils which will admit of it, for the 
double purpose of placing the food where it isymost 
wanted, and where moisture most abounds to digest 
it, and to counteract the effects of drought. 


4 good maxin. 


Never take two crops of white corn in succession. 
Mr. Young thinks the preeminence of Norfolk hus- 
bandry is principally owing to a strict adherence 
to this maxim—>p. 364. 

i 


Arable System. 

Mr. Birkham asserted it as a fact, of which he had 
not the least doubt, that tillage, well managed, 
would support as much live stock, on the seeds, tur- 
nips and straw, as the same land would do all under 
vrass; consequently the corn is all gain to the pub- 
lic. Iam certain, says he, it would. He spoke of 
pasture that would support two bullocks of 40 stone 
on the acre—p. 367, 


Summer Fallows, 

Were common 30 years ago, and seeds (grass) 
were then left three years. Now (1805) no such 

ing as summer fallows are known, and seeds are 
eft but two years. ‘The number of horses is lessen- 
ed, ploughings are not so frequent; often but one 
for barley, and some trust to mere searifying tur- 
nips preceding this crop, and have gyeceeded well. 
These and other improvements have increased farm 
profits one fourth to one third—p. 367. 


Plantations. 


Mr. Cooke planted, in 20 years, 718 acres of 
forest trees of various kinds, to the number of 
2,123,000—Mim Bevan, 90,000—p, $82. 

Marl 

Is applied at the rate of 20 to 100 loads per acre. 
If in small quantity it is often repeated. 70 loads 
will suffice for 15 or 16 years, sometimes for 30 or 
40-—p. 402. The soil is generally a sand, and the 
marl, composed of clay and lime, mechanically binds 
it, and improves its capacity for holding water for 
plants. 

Mildew. 


Fallowed wheat is more subject to mildew than 
that sown upon clover lay; dunged more than un- 
dunged.— Young’s Essex. The latter, at least, is ap- 
parent to every observing farmer. The reasons 
have been explained in preceding memoranda. 


Shrinkage of Grain. 

Grain stacked till April sustained a loss of nearly 

35 pér cent—Farm. Mag. viii. 26. I have found 

that In corn loses by shrinkage from October to 
May 2 cent. 

Cure for Hoven. 

.'Train oil, in a dose of one pint to a cow, has been 


It is also 
merville recommends salt for the hoven in sheep. 


Rents. © 
Light sands 63. loams 16s. better sand 12s. rich 


| tired of it, at the rate of 12 lbs. 


A ditch 4 feet wide, 3 deep, the quicks laid in the 
bank, and a dead bush fence on the top. 
Summer Fallowing 
Takes place only on strong, wet or clayéy soils. 
Turnips. ; 
Their cultivation is universal, on all soils, as the 
basis of a course. They are uniformly manured, 
and followed by barley. ‘The ground is generally 
ploughed 4 times for turnips. 
Barley, ‘ 
Produces from 5 to 12 effiipbs, or 20 to 48 bush- 
els per acre. 
Grass Seeds 
Are uniformly sown withbarley when that follows 
turnips. Red clover preferred, if the land is not 
Dutch clover, tre- 
foil, rye grass and cocks foot (orchard grass) sub- 
stituted occasionally. 
Wheat, ; 
Generally sown upon clover lays. Average pro- 
duct 63 coombs, or 27 bushels. From 1@ to 12 
pecks of seed sown to the acre. 
Oats. 
Three and four bushels sown on an acre, produge 
sometimes 100, but on an average from 44 to 4€ 
bushels per acre. 


Peas. 
Sow from 2 to 4 bushels. Produce 24 to 56. 





GRAIN AND GRASS CUTTING MACHINE 
BY HORSE POWER. 
Jeremiah Bailey, begs leave to state to farmers, 
his belief, that the machine which he has invented, 
(andidevoted many years of his life to the improve- 
ment of,) is now as worthy of their attention as any 
other implement of husbandry, as being the cheap- 
est and most expeditious mode of cutting grain and 
grasses. A comparative estimate has been made of 
its performance with that of manual labour. When 
the grass is heavy and much lodged it is believed the 
machine will be equal to the labour of twelve men, 
when the grass is lighter to that of six in the day. 
The machine has much simplified in its con- 
struction, and the diameter of the cutting wheel has 
been increased from 5 feet 6,inches to 7 feet, which 
gives ita decided advantage in cutting both grain 
and grass, as its performance is in proportion te the 
diameter and the distance it progresses in a given 
time. Farmers are*respectfully invited to view this 
machine, at Daniel Danian’, Esq. Pequa township, 
Lancaster county, Penn.; Edward Duffield and Sam- 
uel Newbold, ‘Moreland township, Philadelphia 
county (who have had a machine in use for three 
years) where information can be obtained, also, at 
Clayton Newbold’s and John Black’s, Upper 
Springfield township, Burlington county, New Jer- 
sey Orders directed to Edmund Kinsey, Moreland 
township, Philadelphia county; Clayton and New- 
bold, Upper Springfield township, Burlington coun- 
ty, New Jersey, or to the inventor in Philadelphia, 
Market-Street, near Schuylkill, Sixth-street, will be 
promptly attended to. ‘The following certificates 
will show the opinion of respectable and practical 
farmers and others, as to the utility of this machine. 





We the subscribers, having this day witnessed, 





joam 26s. marshy tlay 28s. per acre, average 
— . 


-” 


most complete and useful labour saving machines 
for agricultural uses hitherto invented, and have no 
doubt its power may be equally well applied to the 
cutting of any grain crops which could be cradled, 
W. J. MILLER, 
R. M. LEWIS, 
LAURENCE LEWIS, 
Philadelphia county, July, 1825. 


. 
The subscribersjhave no hesitation in stating to 
farmers and the public generally, that we have had 
the Mowing Machine, invented by Jeremiah Bailey, 
in use for three years for mowing our grass crops; 
he this season has adapted it to cutting and laying 
in regular swathe, both wheat and oats, which adds 
very much to the value of the machine, and from 
our experience we recommend it to the attention of 
farmers as a valuable labour saving machine where 
the land is properly prepared for its use. 
EDWARD DUFFIELD, 
SAMUEL NEWBOLD, 
Moreland township, Philadelphia : 
county, September 13th, 1825. 


We, the undersigned inhabitants of Byberry and 
Moreland, in Philadelphia county, having seen the 
operations of Jeremiah Bailey’s Patent Mowing Ma- 
chine, in this neighbourhood, do certify as our opi- 
nion, that it fully answers the purposes intended, 
both for grass and grain; the former, though lodged 
or bent down by wind or rain, is cut without diffi- 
culty, and nearly as fast as when standing upright, 
and the latter from an experiment made on wheaf, 
we have seen not only cut clean, but laid in swathe 
so straight and even that it might be raked and 
bound as readily as if cut by the best cradle or 
sickle. Werecommend it to the attention of far- 
mers as a valuable improvement. 

THORNTON WALTON, 
JAMES THORNTON, 
\ CYRUS PEIRCE, 
JOHN CORNLY, 
JOSIAH WALTON, 
JAMES WALTON. 
Sth mo. 19th, 1825. 


We, the subscribers, having seen the above mea- 
tionel machine in operation in cutting grass, do 
fully soncur in the above statement, from the ac- 
coun’ we had of its operation in cutting grain, have 
no doubt of its answering a very good purpose. 
NATHANIEL RICHARDSON, Jr. 
‘JOSHUA GILBERT, Jr. 

JAMES BONNER, 

JNO. P. TOWNSEND, 

JAMES TOWNSEND. 





INVERNESS:SHIRE FARMING SOCIETY. 
Sir Joun Sincvair, in a late address to the In- 
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vernessshire Farming Society, on the agricultural 
state of the country, stated “his deep conviction 
that th: greatest exertions would soon become ne- 
cessary to prevent the Agricultural Interests from 
sufferin; as great, if not greater distresses than those 
which tiey had lately experienced. That if the 
subject vere thoroughly investigatedyit would -ap- 
pear tha the owners and occupiers of the nd 
those wlo directly or indirectly depended upon 
them, fomed the most numerous, and, he believed, 
were by {\r the most waluable part of the communi- 
ty. Theilinterests, therefore, were to be protected, 
in prefe fto those of every other class. Thev 





‘with much satisfaction, the operation ef the mowing 


were fixe wg@"Permanent residents, whereas the 
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transitory nature. They were frequeatly emigrat- 
in to forei n states, ond the connexions they form- 
ed with o nations, necessarily rendered them 
Jess anxious to promote the interests of their own 
country. That Dr. Adam Smith, the first of politi- 
cal authors, had ably inculcated the doctrine, thas 
wealth obtained from manufactures or commerce, 
was of little permanent utility, unless when r d 
in the improvement and cultivation of the 

“That if we wished to be either safe at home,e@r 
respected abroad, and above all to maintain our Mi- 
litary fame and character, it was our bounden du- 
ty, not only to protect our agriculture to its present 
extent, but to augment, by an increased cultivation 
of waste lands, the numbers employed in that branch 
of industry. 'That those who work in manufactures, 
however useful in other respects, are, in general, 
but little capable of undergoing the fatigues of 
warfare. Whereas those who have been bred toa 
country life, have both strength of body and firm- 
ness of mindyito carry them through the toils and 
dangers of war, without inconvenience or distress. 

«That now a new competitor for supplying us 
with Corn is likely to arise, namely, the Pacha of 
Egypt. That he had already sent immense quan- 
tities of Cotton to the British market, with the pro- 
fits‘of which he had been enabled to bring the un- 
fortunate inhabitants of Greece to the brink of ruin. 
That he next intends to supply us with Silk; but if 
his Corn were admissible, however high the duty 
that might be imposed upon it, there are no bounds 
to the mischiefs it would occasion. That Egypt 
formerly maintained eight millions of inhabitants, 
and, besides, with its surplus produce, fed Rome 
and Italy. ‘There are now in it only four millions 
of people; hence, were the irrigation of the Nile re- 


the aid of European engineers, might soon be ac- 
complished,) Egypt witn its double crops every 
year, and with socheap a mode pf raising Grain, 
ight. ish..our commercia! speculator with} 
eat, at So low a rate, that our British husband- 
men, who must follow a more operose,and a mere 
expensive mode of cultivation, ¢ould never rival or 
resist. Hence an additional argument arisfs for 
adhering tg the principle of exclusion.” 





THE SUFFOLK COW. 

The Suffolk Cow, says an Essex farmer, though 
small in bulk—she seldom exceeding, when well! 
fattened, 75 stones of 8ibs., and is not of the most 
inviting appearance—is an invaluable acquisition 
to a dairy. Cows of this breed, though so smail, 
generally give, after they have had their second 
calf, if fairiy treated as to keep, on the average, 64 
gallons of milk per day, from the time their calf 
ceases to suck them, till they become dry; and in 
the year 1823, | knew a Suilolk Cow that gave, on 
the average, for five months, something more than 
nine gallons of milk per day. ‘These quantities, 
and particularly the quantity Jast mentioned, appear 
prodigiously great to come from so small an ani- 
mal; but the following extract from Young’s Far- 
mer’s Tour, which was published in the year 1771,! 
tends to verify their statement: 

“In several parts of the preceding minutes,” says 


Mr. You ae ularly in those of Suffolk, men-! 
tion is wr ol Cows often giving 8 galions of milk; 
per dag This faetis thought very improbable in! 





some of the kingdom; and this induced) 


Fa alf’occasions that offered, to make minute; 
. 
i 


iries into the product of Cows. ican pledge’ 
myself for the accuracy of the following statement: | 


gallons of milk a-day. These Cows were kept on 
only three acres of grass, without any change of 
pastumge, till after mowing time, and, in the win- 
ter, chiefly on straw. These particulars,” says the 
author, “pave that I have not dealt in romance, 
when I have spoken of the Suffolk breed; and shew 
that this poor-looking mongrel animal is, generally, 
preferable for the pail, to the large Holderness Cow, 






one of which would have consumed all the food of'| 


the aboxe thréé Cows, without returning half their 


produce; or to the fine Lancashire breed, that sells, 


for such enormous prices.” —Appendiz of vol. 4, page 
478. 





AVERAGE ANNUAL IMPORTATION OF 
GRAIN IN LONDON. 


(To a table of the average annual importation in 
ca 


the port of London for the 16 years, of wheat, 
flour, barley, malt, oats, ; peas and linseed— 
the following remarks are appended by the Editor 
of the Farmer’s Chronicle, in a late number of that 
Journal—they may be “of use to the growers and 
dealers in these articles in the United States.] 

It will be seen from the above statement that the 
supply of wheat to the Londun market in the course 
of last year, was about 173,000 quarters short of 
the @nual average supply of the previous 16 years; 
whereas that of flour has exceeded the average of 
the last 12 years by nearly 120,000 sacks. In the 
year énding Michaelmas; 1822, there was a larger 
arrival of British wheat into the port 6f London 
than in any previous yéar; since then, however, 
the supplies have been gradually diminishing, al- 
though the intermediate crops are allowed to have 
been abundant, and the s of old wheat remain- 
ing at the close of the se 







ign wheat lately made 
free, we may fairly say it was nearly exhausted; 
and, conceiving every plate fn the United Kingdom 
to be supplied, aeeording to their wants, n in 
the same ratio a8%London, we may draw the con- 
clusion, that the consumption is rapidly.overtaking 
the production; and the gradual ¢> in the 
price of wheat within the last few Se 
confirm it. . 
‘The crop of wheat this year in <=. g 
dom is considered a full average, in quantity 
and quality, yet it is thoughitthe in some 
of the principal districts in y as Essex, 
Suffolk, Norfolk, and Linco ire, will not bear 
out the reports we had of it a b Or six weeks 
«go; and even with favourable prospects for the 
next harvest, we do not look fot@my material de- 
cline in prices, excepting what may be caused by a 
temporary excess in the supplies during the winter 
and spring months. It is probable, that long before 
we can reap another crop, this article will recover 
any thing it may have lost in value; and with a pro- 
tracted harvest next season, it may be doubted if 
our crop of wheat will be found more than sufficient 
for the consumption; for with bad weather during 
the spring and summer, so as to create an alarm 
for the ensuing crop, prices are likely to run up ve- 
ry high, even so much so as to open the ports. ‘Bhe 
Canada wheat that has arrived underthe late Act 
of Parliament, and admitted for consumption, on 
payment of 5s. per quarter duty, is of ordinary qua- 
lity, and most of it in bad condition. ‘The quantity 
arrived, as has already been stated in a previous 
number, is between 7,000 and 8,000 quarters. 
Although the supply of barley last year exceeded 
the annual average importation for the preceding 
12 years, by about 8,000 quarters, still it is consi- 













Three Cows, one of they a heifer after her first'dered the stock of old barley, both here and 
e€ 


calf, the property of the 
field, in Suffolk, yielded, from Jute 
1770, 683lbs. of butter, the old .C 


v. Mr. Aspin, of Cock-| throughout the country, was never more nearly ex- 
December, hausted at the close of any season than last; and old 
giving, for'malt is also comparatively scarce. ‘The new cro 


some time in the height of #he season, each eight of barley is considered under an average in quanti- 
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- = ricts of Sectinnd, Irela ate and 
/ ts) and, w the r is of it are’ 
more favourable; the quality! howetlit varies con» 
siderably, some of the samples being thin and light, 
while others are as fine as we@ver remember. An 
unprecedently large consumption of this article is 
expected this season, from the reduction which takes 
place im the duty on British spirits. 

__, There is no stock of old oats in granary here; and 
if we except Liverpool and Glasgow, we believe the 





jeountry generally to be in a similar situation. The 


oats were much injured by the excessive heat du- 
ring. the summer; and this crop is reported to be 
considerably short of an average. The deficiency 
in the potato crop will cause an additional consump- 
tion of the article both in Scotland and Ireland, and 
consequently leave those countries less to spare for 
this and other English markets, which in a material 
degree depend on them.fér their supplies. 

As the oat cropaathe neighbouring counties isvery » 
defective, they probably take a corisiderable ~ 
quantity from this market in the course of the sea- 
son, and it is calculated that a supply of about one 
millionj@marters into the port of London will be re- 
quired beforeanother harvest, to meet the deman?; 
however, as we can scarcely expect such a supplyy) 
from our own crop, it-appears likely we must look ™, 
to the continent to make up the deficiency. 

Beans and peas, like other spring crops, suffered 
most materially from the drought during summer? 
and are very defective in quantity in England; but to- 


warts:the north, and .in Seodtland, they have suc- 
GM stocks are uncom- 







will bear a high value 


ed is the most defective crop in quantity 


that we have had in this country for many years. 
3 





THE ADVANTAGES OF FALLOW-CROPS. 
VER SUMMER-FALLOWS. 
By James Spenny, of Monroe. $ 
To Jesse Buet, Esa. . # 
Dear Sir—In answer to yoar circular, I would ob- 
serve, that I should not have presumed to furnish 
matter for a. volume of the Memoirs of the Board, 
had it not beem asserted, that ‘‘any facts, however 
simple, would be considered val he 







I ha¥e carefully watched the pss of improre- 
ment i riculture, in order to derive benefit from « 
any m of cultivation, new and useful, which 


mightsbe proposed. Although many improvements 
in the business of husbandry have been suggested, 
which would no doubt be of advantage to the farm- 
ing interest, were they reduced to practice, yet I 
shall speak of but one, which I consider the most 
prominent, and that deserving the greatest atten- 
tion; and which, if generally introduced, would save 
to the farmers of this state, annually, many millions. 
J mean the introduction of fallow craps, and the 
abandonment of summer-fallows altogethergoi@preen 
sward, ‘The experience I have had in the system, 
confirms my belief, that all spring crops, such as 
oats, peas, barley and pofatoes, may be raised on 
green sward, well ploushed@jeither in the fall or 
spring, and rolled with a heavy roller, with less ex- 
pense in labour, and double the ne fits, than 
on stubble land; that the expense of g a corn 
crop, on ground of that description, a is mane- 
ged, would be less than the expense of summer-fal- 
lowing; and that good or poor land would notebe 
exhausted as much in growing most of the above 
crops, with the sod under,unmolested amd 

sed, while rot@ing, as it.would bein s@eenix 
or three plo , While in a paptia: state: 
compositio heat of summer, exp 
influence o n, rains and winds. 
periment I made of this kindy» 












on a stiff sward of spear 
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dener; and it is one which, in my mind. conclusively 
destroys so much of Mr. Worth’s hypothesis, as re- 
gards the cause of the tumor. The cherry and plum 
are incident to a disease called the gum, which is be- 
lieved to be an exudation of the elaborated sap of the 
tree, caused by bruises and insects, ‘This is corrod- 
ing, and by wasting the vegetable blood, is prejudi- 
cial to the health of the tree; but is accompanied by 
a depression of the diseased bark,—never by a 
woody excrescence. When the sap of some trees 
is obstructed in its naturil course, it causes a tumor 
or swelling in the wood, often of great dimensions, 
as is instanced in the black ash, oaks, elm, apple. &c. 
and it is to this anomaly in vegetable developement, 
that the far-famed town of Suffield is indebted for 
its skill and cunning in manufacturing and vending 
wooden dishes. But the tumor of the plum and 
cherry is a gangrene, which soon crumbles into a 
black powder, and if not removed, poisons and de- 
stroys the tree, root and branch. 

Although Mr W. professedly abandons scoring 
as a preventative, he dwells upon its benefits with 
much stress. ‘The bark of the tree subserves the 
same purpose as the skin of the animal; and it is 
conceded by naturalists, that both are capable of 
distention, without injury, to any extent required 
by healthful vigour. Instead of aiding nature, by 
endeavoring to improve upon her laws, we are too 
apt tomar her works by officiousness. So far as 
my recollection serves me, Mr. Worth’s remark, 
that seedlings are exempt Irom the tumor, is liable 
to exceptions; for | think it is indiscriminately found 
upon seedlings, sprouts and succors,—the only dif- 


and well harrowed in the spring, without rolling. 
My crop wag 72 bushels to the acre, worth 50 cents 
per bushel—Nett profits, $23.30 per acre. The 
ground was well ploughed once next spring, and 
sowed to peas: crop, $2 bushels per acre, worth 
$1.00 per bushel—Nett profits, $25.10. The peas 
were harvested early in Septembal and the ground 
well ploughed once, and sowed to wheat: crop, 31 
bushels to the acre—Nett profits, $22.90 to the acre. 
Nett profits in three years, $71.30. 1 have this year 
raised corn on land adjoining, and of a similar soil 
and sod, (the soil is what farmers call a sandy loam,) 
managed in the same way, save only the crop was 
but once hoed: (wet weather prevented:) crop, 100 
bushels to the acre. No manure was used; and not 
so much labour in tending, as stubble land would 
have required. In the same field, | sowed 60 roods 
of ground to flax, and harrowed it in well on the 
sod. The crop grew well, and was the best I have 
ever raised on any ground. It fell down, and I pul. 
ted it while in blossom; after which I ploughed the 
ground once, and sowed turnips. ‘The turnips 
ure very fine, and promise a good crop. 
Henrietta, Monroe co. Oct. 18, 1824. 





ROTATION OF CROPS. 

Virginia, March 10, 1826. 
The writer of this communication, was honoured 
in some small degree, with an acquaintance with 
our Washington; and, among other items in our se- 
veral conversations, Farmer Washington submitted 
several propositions as to the proper number, or di- 
pea 4 _— <2 _— ng > 5 divi ference being, that the most thrifty and tender 

applicable to his native state. From 7 to 5 divi-| . wth beine ol ; : 
sions, seemed to have been the numbers contempla-_} a ‘men. ee nie af a To 

aoe the latter — on rene perme aune this fact I intend to direet my particular attention. 
een my experiments since, whilst, ultimately, five) We have cases analogous, in phytography, to the 





own fields and woods. ‘The insects found in these 
swellings and excrescences cannot all be a conse- 
quence of the disease, because in many cases the tu- 
mors are indurated, particularly their outer surface, 
In one particular | am disposed to agree with Mr, 
Worth, viz. that the insect found by Professor Peck, 
and described as that which punctures the young 
fruit, is not the cause of the tumor on the plum and 
chergy, If our controversy shall induce more care- 
ful obrervation, and lead to a discovery of the in- 
sect waich is the cause of the mischief, we shall 
both be amply rewarded for our labours, and the 
public somewhat benefitted. J. BUEL. 
Albany, March 9. 





CATALOGUE OF FRUIT AND ORNAMEN.- 
TAL TREES AND PLANTS, 
Cultivated by Daniel Smith, Burlington, NW J. to 
which is added Observations, §c. on their treatment 

and culture. 

The fruit trees enumerated in the féllowing cata- 
logue, are all grafted or inoculated, and form a se- 
lection of a large proportion of the choicest kinds 
propagated in this country, many of which have been 
described in a treatise entitled ‘A view of the cul- 
tivation of Fruit ‘T'rees,” &c. published by Mathew 
Carey and Son, of Philadelphia, 1817, written by 
William Coxe, Esq. of this place, to whose exten- 
sive orchards the proprietor is indebted for the op- 
portunity of examining many of the kinds of fruit 
now offered, nearly all of which he has been enabled 
to identify to his satisfaction, and presents them te 
the public in confidence of their correctness. 

The various kinds of fruit are arranged in the or- 
der of ripening according to season. 

When trees are wanted for exportation, they can 
be packed in the most approved manner, either in 


aii 


are unquestionably preferred. It — therefore,| one [ assume, of excrescenses upon the branches, mats or boxes, safely conveyed to Philadelphia, and 
for any one to adopt the system or not; - to disco-! buds and leaves of vegetables, caused by the punc- |delivered agreeably to direction, for which reason- 
ver a better course than, No. 1, corn, 2, wheat, “*/ ture of insects,—but none that I know of where the able charges will be made, and if particularly re- 
barley, 4, clover, 5, clover; and repeat the cycle, ac- poison injected is so subtle as in that under conside-\quested, they will be shipped to any port that may 








cording to varying circumstances and peculiar fit-| » tion, ‘There is often found of a species of the: 
ness of soil. Your respectful zs |thistle, Carduus pratensis, an egg shaped swelling, 
FRIEND. nearly two inches in length and one across. If this | 

bunchieut open in the month of August, it will be 
POTATOES. tontain several large white maggots. It} 

Mr. Walker, of Fermoy, has suceéssfully practi-|has co ently been occasioned by the puncture | 
sed a new and extraordinary mode of cultivating! of the parent Insect depositing its eggs. A peculiar | 
potatoes. Itis well known to farmers that potatoes, knot or bunch is also found upon the dog-rose. ‘The 


in pits—the general mode of keeping thei in this) nuc leus, which is from an inch to an inch anda 


country, till they are wanted for use, throw out a 
great number of shoots in the Spring. From some 
of these shoots, in the beginning of last April, Mr 




















half in diameter, is covered with a long and winged 
shag, first ofa green, and themof a purple color, pre- 
senting the appearance of a small bunch of moss. 
Walker cut as many knots or joints as they afford-| It has been oceasioned, like that of the stem of the 
ed, and planted them in drills in his garden,as if thistle, by the puncture of an insect depositing its 
they were cuttings of thé potato itself, or skillanes,| eggs in the tender shoot; for if it is cut open about 
as they are provincially termed. The stalks from) the month of August, it is found to contain insects. 
these joints appeared in due time, were of uncom-| The reader will not fail to mark the strong analo- 
mon size and luxuriance, and preserved tlieir ver-| SY between the preceding case, and that of the plum 
dure go a late period of the season. The crop was| and cherry The bud is often similarly affected by 
dug out'a few days since, and was very productive.) @ species of Cynips, that lances its piercer into the 
This was the secondkexperiment of the kind which) heart of the bud while yet tender, and penetrates 
Mr. Walker has tried, and he is so well satisfied) with its saw into the very pith; injecting at the same 
with their result, that he intends to cultivate anjtime a drop of the corroding liquor contained in its} 
acre in the same matner next year; to the whole| bag, and then laying its egg. The bud being thus) 
process of which he will invite the attention of the wounded, and the juices corrupted by the injected} 
neighbourigg-farmers as publicly as possible. poison, the circulation is not only impeded, but * 
meme | {crmentation is induced, which burns the contiguous 

~ | parts, and changes their color. ‘The extravasated 
HORTICULTURE. felon flows round the egg, and is there accumulated 

> and converted into a sort of spongy lump, which 
PLUM AND MORELLO CHERRY—aeatn. | vegetates ans! augments till it forms what is called a| 
Hence the gall upon some species of the oak 


























In reply Mr. Worth, ‘No. 48, v. 7,1 will remark,| gall. ] 
. what “@seaped my recollecti@p; that the ex-|nd upon the Salix helix, or rose willow. A similar 
© trayasated sap of the plum and chegry, even from! puncture of the leaf of a species of the oak, pro- 


the immature fruit, at least on cxpoiiire’to the oxy {duces the Aleppo galls of commerce, which afford 
en of the ‘atmosphere, is uniformly a Gux, a vege-'the zallic acid, and are extensively used in dying. 
de, and never a spongy tumor. This isa phi-| These analogous cases are cited from Loudon. ‘They 


ble 
losophie truth within, the observation of every gar-' might be multiplied by instances drawn from our 
sal 
. % A ’ 4 


a ae » Sze . i i a, 


a . Cmee “ ae :.. ow _ 


be pointed out. 

\etters sent by mail or otherwise, will be attended 
to carefully, and without avoidable delay. 

Oréers may be left with Benjamin Smith, No. 277, 
Walnat street; with Daniel B. Smith, druggist, cor- 
ner of Arch and Sixth streets, or at the office of the 
United States Gazette, Philadelphia; with Henry 
Hinsdale, flour merchant, No. 75, Vesey, or 15 
Frankford street, New York; Sinclair & Moore, 
seedsmen, Baltimore; George Drinker, merchant, 
Alexandria, D. C. and Robert J. Smith, bookseller, 
Richmond, Virginia; from either of whom catalogues 
may be had gratis. 

It is desirable, that when orders for trees are sent 


ifrom a distance, payment should be made at Phila- 


delphia when the trees are shipped, or that some 
responsible person there be referred to. 

The prices of trees and plants, will be found at 
the head of each respective list, with the exception 
of those noted. 

Scions for engrafting, will be furnished for 25 cts. 
per dozen, if less than one dozen of a kind is want- 
ed, the price will be three cents each. Grape cut- 
tings will also be furnished at 374 cents per dozen, 
if less than one dozen is wanted, 4 cents each will 
be charged: Grapes, however, being but a recent 
appendage to this establishment, cuttings of a con- 
siderable number of the kinds cannot be furnished 
the present season. 

The number on the right of each name denotes 
the nursery mark; as trees are taken from the mur- 
sery, a labe] is affixed to each kind, marked with 
the number zttached to its proper name. 

It seems hardly necessary to say any thing, in re- 
‘futation of the exploded doctrine, that trees remov- 
ed from a rich soil to one that is poor, will not thrive 
so well as when taken from one «lso poor; this pre- 
judice has lost muchoof its influence with our en- 
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eh pr em a rp — alheieatlideatiied me a sr al 
lightened and experienced farmers and horticultu-| Red Winter, 39; Long green Pippin, 53; Vander-| the stem is not thereby broken, it is left so weak and 
yists; it certainly must be admitted to be of ‘great| vere, 69; Priestly, 65; Warren Apple, or Varmin’s| shaken, as greatly to retard its future growth; for, 
importance, that tregs#hould be healthy and vigo-| Pippin, 105; Lob, 58; Vout Apple, 111; Tewksbury) this weakness once p ed in body, is very 


rous before transplanting, to thrive well afterwards, 
and can it be an objection, though removed into a 
poorer soil? ‘The subject is treated with great per 
spicuity by the celebrated English writer, Marshall, 
and his conclusions are clear and satisfying, he re- 
lates instances falling under his own notice, which 

o far to prove thatthe prejudice is not well founded. 

The kinds marked thus * will not be ready until 
the fall of 1826. 

Apples at 18% cents, ripen in July. 

White Junating, No. 25; Margaret, or red Juna- 
ting, 59; Summer Rose, 68; Large early yellow 
Bough, 31; Large yellow Harvest, 16; Early Sweet 
Redstreak, 112. 

In August. 

Scales’s large summer Redstreak, No. 37; Eng- 
lish Nonsuch, 74; Summer Queen, 5; rge Eng 
lish Codling, 23; Summer Pearmain, 38; Maiden’s 
Blush, 33; Double flowering Chinese Apple, very 
beautiful, at 25 cents, 97; Siberian Crab, (for pre- 
serving,) 90; Red and Green Sweeting, 15; Hagloe 
{fine large red Summer,) 71. 

In September. 

Large Fall or Holland Pippin, No. 18; Marriot’s 
or Royal Pearmain, 72; Fama Gusta, from Cyprus, 
52; Rambo, Romanite, or Seek-no-farther, 50; Mon- 
strous Pippin, 17; Drap d’Or, 42; Trenton early 
Red-Streak, 115; Large American spiced Crab, ( for 
preserving,) 152; Rambour d’ete, 83. - 

In October and November. 

Cat-Head, No. 114; Catlin, or Gregson, an admi- 
red table and cider fruit of Maryland, 49, Roseau 
D Automne, 107; Corlies’s Sweet, 101; ‘T'aylor’s or 
Freehold Red-Strexk, 110; Red Doctor, or Dewit 
Apple, 24; Metoisee, or French Crab, 109; Carroll's 
Striped, 102; Barnes’ Fancy, 131; American Non 
pareil, 60; Pompion, 91; Monstrous Bellflower, 129. 

From November to January. 

New England Seek-no-farther, No. 80; English 
Goiden Pippin, 19; Reinette Grise, 7; Wi:ter Pear- 
main, 62; Newark yellow, or French Pippin, 11; 
Domin?, 54; Brownite, 46, White Doctor, 22; Sur- 

rise, yellow without and red within, 95; Craam, 76; 
ted Sweet Pippin, 73; Rambour Franche, 125; Fe- 
deral Pearmain, 104; White Calviile, 6; Quince Ap- 
ple, 61. 
From December to February. 

Bellflower, much admired table fruit, No. 26; 
Morgan, pleasant table fruit, ripens early and keeps 
late, 36, Wine Apple, do. 30; Golden Lady, 121; 
Reinette Franche, 89; Woolman’s long Ptppin, 92; 
Granny Winkle, 85; Dumpling Apple, 123; *Aiex- 
ander, a new Russian apple, very large and of great 
celebrity, 139; Fearn’s English Pippin, 134; Golden, 
or Ruckman’s Pearmain, 55; Wadie’s Finger, 96; 
Ribstone Pippin, 81; Newtown Spitzenburgh, 57; 
Kaighn’s Spitzenburgh, 75;Irish Apple, 120; Michael 

enry Pippin, 3; Jersey Gyeening, 43; Wood’s 
Greening, 78; Rhode Island Greening, 41; Roman 
Stem, 44; Monmouth large green Winter, 14; Cum- 
berland Spice, 64; Black Apple, 28; Sheepnose, 
Bullock’s Pippin or long ‘Tom, a fine eating apple, 
113; Winter Queen, 51; Pennock’s large red Win- 
ter, 45; Red Calville, 54; Coate’s red Winter or| 
Sally Apple, 32; Aunt’s Apple, [large red} 100; 
Orange, 27; Pearson’s English Pippin, 70; Ship- 
pen’s Russeting, 4. 

From January to April. 


Winter Blush, 13; Redling, 12; Red Winter Sweet- 
ing, 99;,American Pippin or Grindstone Apple, 48; 
Boston, or Roxbury Russeting, 98; Green Ever- 
lasting, (will keep a year,) 20; Kine Partners little 
Russet, (will keep above a year) 88. a 
( Catalogue to be concluded in next number.) 
. 
OBSERVATIONS 
Relating to the Planting, Management and Culture, 
of Fruit Trees and Plants. 

Having been frequently applied to by persons 
about to procure Trees and Plants from this Nuz- 
sery, for instructions how to plant and manage them, 
and this happening frequently at a time when the 
pressure of business rendered it very inconvenient 
to give the information required, and the success of 
planting trees depending much upon the treatu-ent 
they receive after they leave the Nursery, till they 
have passed the first summer, I offer the following 
observations fur the use of those who may not have 
had as much experience as myself. 

Season of Planting. . 

The delight peculiarly attached to Spring, in the 
cgnduct and management of our rural concerns, 
may be supposed, naturally to have a strong intlu- 
ence in governing the minds of many, in making 
choice of the vernal season for transplanting trees, 
and we are led to attribute to this cause its having 
become the season most generally adopted, for en- 
gaging in this interesting branch of improvement; 
while it is sufficiently evident, that the weight vi 
experience will be found in favour of planting in the 
fall, especially in those ,of the country subject 
to severe droughts; as trees planted in autumn 
are less liable to suffer from this cause, than tose 
planted in the spring. 

trrival at their destination. 

The first point of importance t» be attended to on 
the arrival of the trees trom the Nursery is,'to have 
the bundles carefully opened, and a trench dug in a 
slanting direction, deep enough to receive the roois 
below the surlace; they shouid be d therein 
and well watered, and then covered bh made 
tune and pressed in on all sides; $0 as” ude the 
air, thus to remain until preparation is made to plant 


them. 
Wode of Planting, §e. 

The holes for planting should be dug two and a 
half to three feet in diameter, and about two spits 
or eighteen inches deep, throwing aWay the bottom 
spit and using only the top soil in planting the tree. 
When the trees are taken from the trench, cut oii 
the ends of the roots and other bruised parts with a 
sharp knife, and trim the tops pretty freely, leaving 
them as light as possible, preserving merely the form 
of a head; shortening the branches is considered in- 






necessary to preserve the proper form of a head, 
especiaily the leading shoot; or when the length is 
disproportioned to the size of the body, this bemg a 
fault not to be remedied in any other way; I would 
advise leaving the buds, and a few of the small twigs 
upon the body to grow, with the view of strength- 
ening it, and preventing the bad effects of a dispro- 
portionate increase in the size of the top, as from 
this fault in the trimming I apprehend it is, that the 
crooked condition of so many a trees is to be 
attributed; the whole growth being t 

into the top, it becomes too heavy to be supported 
and falls over; the same effect is also produced by 


jurious, and should be avoided, except when really; 


ereby thrown, 


likely to continue, as in every light breeze it will be 
liable to the same motion, and consequently wrens 
nature from repairing the injury, mm as in con- ae 
dition a tree cannot thrive well, the only remedy 
seems to be, to reduce the top, and tie it to a strong 
stake fixed firmly in the ground, with aJigature of 
straw to pass several times between the stake and 
the tree, to prevent injury by rubbing. To supply 
the place of the poor earth thrown away, use the 
surrounding top soil, or other equally good brought, 
from elsewhere for the purpose; | cannot recommead 
the use of manure of any kind mixed with the earth 
in planting, not even earth from the ditch bank, un- 
less very old and perfectly mellow. 

If the ground wants enriching, I should prefer a 
top dressing laid round the. tree of stable manure, 
compost, or ditch mud, after it has been mellowed 
by frost or putrefaction; this woul: be safer and an- 
swer the purpose much better. In filling up the 
hole, care should*be taken to make the earth fine, 
and to press it close and compactly round the roots, 
and those of them inclined to a lateral direction, 
should be spread so as to lay easy, and by no means 
forced down or bruised in treading in the earth: the 
ground immediately round the tree should be left 
in the form of a basin, in order to receive occasion- 
al waterings, which, if the weather is dry, should 
be frequently given; once a week or ten days, will 
generally be sufficient if done plentifully, so as ef- 
fectually to wet the whole space occupied by the 
roots: some half rotted litter spread round the tree 
during the summer, would be useful in preventing 
the rays of the san and the winds from dissipating 
the moisture; but it should be removed in the fall 
as it might be a harbour for mice during the winter, 
who would be apt to injure the trees by feeding on 
the bark and roots. 


* To promote the growth. 

It will be proper-early.jn the spring, to examine 
such trees as have been Planted the preceding fall, 
ascertain whether the high winds which prevail 
about the time of breaking up of frost, may have 
shaken them loose; if this should be the case, it 
willbe important to have the ground trod firmly 
round the again, as the shaking will be other- 
wise likely to destroy the tend@® sprouts, as fast as 
they are put forth, and of course the tree must pe- 
rish. It wiil be proper to keep the weeds from 
growing round the tree during the summer months, 
to effect which a shallow hoeing occasionally would 
be sufficient, loosening the earth round the tree 
would be serviceable also, in preparing the ground 
ito receive the dews and rain: it may be proper to 
‘remark, that young trees uniformly thrive best 
where the ground is kept constantly under tillage; 
where this cannot be done, as in the case of grass 
plats, lawns, &c. the ground should be dug once or 
‘twice a year within the distance of three feet from 
|the tree, and kept free from grass and weeds dur- 
jing the summer, a few shovels full of manure 
, worked in once a year round each tree, whether the 





| ground be tilled or in grass, would contribute essens 


‘tially to promote their growth. 
Apples—soil, aspect, &c. proper. 

A southern aspect, admitting thélinfluence of the 
morning sun and protected from thé porthern winds, 
‘is perhaps the best site for an orchard; a situation a 
little elevated but not highy the soil a rich"loam, 
with a proportion of caleareagg matter, cither na- 
turally or artificially mixed with it, would perhaps 








English Nonparcil, No 82; flushing or Esopus 
Spitzenburgh, 56; Swaar, 79; Large yellow New- 
town Pippin, 1; Hunt’s fine Green, do. 9; Newark 
King, 86; Royal Russet, 94; Pomme d’Apis, or La- 
dy Apple, an admired tablefruit, 21; Mansfield large 





another injudicious practice in early trimming, that}§e the best soil, but all dry lands,will produce good 
is, running them higher than the strength of t le trags. In very wet or very sandy soils, their 
stem is capable of supporting; by these means young dua ional be shorter, when cold clay, or quick. 
trees not unfrequently sustain an6ther material in-|sand is the basis of light sandy land, perhaps no 
jury; the strong winds, when they are loaded with'ground upon which apple trees will grow, is more 
Saares, diive them violently about, and if indeed!unpromising. As a general rule for judging of soil 
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for this purpose, it would I think be safe to estimate!plum and morello cherry, and ovr native plants of| Saurep Straw.—A farmer in the West of Sus- 


its fitness, in proportion’ as it will produce good| 
wheat and clover. 
Planting and cultivation, 

Tlie most approved distance for planting apple | 





* trees, is from 35 to 45 feet apart, varying according | 


to the strength of soil: they will do well in a sandy soil | 
at 35 feet, but in a rich loam, where the trees will} 
be likely tojgrow to a large size, 45 feet is suflicient- 
jy nigh; in ordinary land, perhaps 40 feet is the 
best distance. At 35 feet asunder, thirty-five trees 
may be planted in an acre; at 40 feet, twenty-seven; 

“and at 45 feet, twenty-one. ‘The looser the ground 
i#kept for the first year, and indeed for several sue- 
ceeding years, the more certain and the more vigo- 
rous will be the. growth of the orchard. Winter 
grain, oats, barley and clover, have all been found 
to be injurious to the newly planted orchard; when 
the ground cannot be spared from the usual routine 
of crops, it would be of great advantage to young 
trees to have the grain or clover dug in early in the 
season, or well dressed with a hoe within the space 
of three feet from the tree, forming a circle of the 
diameter of six feet,and to have it kept open and free 
from weeds and grass during the summer. Indian 
corn, potatoes, vines and buckwheat, have all been 
considered favourable to the growth of orchards. 

Pears. 


Pear trees while young, require pretty much the 
same treatment as recommended for apples; they 
delight most in a deep, strong loamy soil, into which 
their roots can easily penetrate; a low moist soil is 
unfavourable, and as they seldom grow to so large 
a size as apple trees, and their forms being more 
aspiring, and less inclined to spread, they may be 
planted much nearer together, from 20 to 30 feet 
asunder will afford sufficient room. They are sub- 
ject to a malady almost peculiar to them, called the 
fire-blight, or Ceuhees, which often injures them 





very much, and not unfrequently entirely destroys 
them. I have noticed this disease to attack pear trees 
ina t every stage of their growth; the time, how- 


the genus cerasus, (for they in our woods are nearly | 
gestroyed by it) ts not owing to an extravasation of; 

e sap, of which the insect avails itself, ts perfectly | 
well known to me. I say it with perfect confidence. | 
The disease afflicts the young and the healthy as| 
well as those which are bark bound. — It is seen} 
chiefly in the young and healthy branches, and I 
have opened them within two days after the first 
rupture, and always found fhe insect. 'The destruc- 
tion of the insect in that stage has uniformly cured 
the complaint, without any splitting of the bark, a 
dangerous remedy. Itis precisely so with all the 
other wood eating. insects—those which infest the 
white pine and the'locust. 
the diseased limb, on all your trees, you extirpate it 
from your grounds. I first discovered the cause of 
the blight in pears, and carried the insect to Prof. 
Peck. The insect had completely girdled the trees, 
and they perished. By early excision I have rooted 
it out of my grounds, and have no doubt we might 
raise the locust as our ancestors did, by the same 
care and attention.” 











RURAL ECONOMY. 





NortH Borper Ewes. 


Mr. Alvey,a respectable Beast Salesman in Smith- 
field, gives the following account of the North Bor- 
der Ewe flocks, amongst which he says he lived up- 
wards of 20 years: 

It is a practice with the farmers on, and near to, 
the Cheviot Hills, to have milking pens prepared 
(generally with hurdles, either under cover in stalls, 
unoccupied stables, or sheds, or in the open air,) a 
short time before they wean their Lambs and im- 
mediately after these are weaned, to begin to milk 
their Ewes once a day, which they continue to do 
till within a week of their receiving the annual visit 
of the Ram. 
from the last week in July to the first week in Octo- 


Hence their Ewe-milking season is! 





ever, it appears the most decisively destructive, is| ber, during which time their Ewes give, on an ave- 
about the period of their approach to that degree/rage, nearly or quite a pint of milk per day. The| 
of maturity, which promises a remuneration for the | operation of milking is, he states, performed by the 
trouble and expense of the anxious, attentive ulti- ‘labourers? children, who will, after a little practice, | 
vator, and while exhibiting the most dlourishite ap-|milk ab Ewes each per hour, or, as their} 
pearance, thrifty, well formed, and inereasing fast) morning’s milking generally lasts two hours, about) 
in size and beauty, almost oppressedwith the re-|60 in a morning, for which labour they are paid| 
dundancy of their rich foliage. ‘The cause of this/after the rate of 1s. 94 per week each Young; 
malady has employed the attentive investigation of| Ewes, in their first milk are, Mr. A. intimates, a 
many ingenious and experienced cultivators, with-|Jittle troublesome for a few mornings; but, as the! 
out producing any result entirely satisfactory, or| pens are so contrived as to barely afford space for| 





any remedy that | have met with, in my estiraation| one Ewe and the child that milks it, they. in a very| 
better, than cutting the branches as soon as the! short time become tractable, and habituated to what 
blight is discovered, completely below the part af- dairy-maids term setling their leg—after the manner! 
fected. I have known trees under this treatment to| of the most gentle Milch Cow, and will stand quite} 
lose one limb after another until the trunk seemed /still,to be milked, even in an open field. Mr. A.! 
to be left almost branchless, and afterwards recover | says, he knew one flock master, who milked a flock | 
and become healthy, flourishing and productive.|of about 58 score Ewes, for a considerable number} 
As soon as the trees have formed good heads, and|of years, and made of their milk, in the shape of 
by the appearance of blossoms promise some fruit,| butter and cheese, and by selling some of it in its; 
I would recommend to lay the ground in grass and| natural state, from 3601. to 3901. each season, exclu-| 
withhold the ordinary portion of manure, suffering) sive of the expense of milking. Ewe milk, he ob-| 
it to form a sward immediately round the body of| serves, is very sweet, and though of a bluish tint, ex-’ 
the tree, and to be very sparing in the use cf the|ceedingly rich. It is, he states, the opinion of South: 
knife, cutting out only such branches as cross others'of England farmers that milking of Ewes must 
and are likely to injure by rubbing, except in the} hurt their constitution; but in this, he remarks, they | 
case of blight as belore noticed. are greatly deceived, the North Border Ewes re-| 

(To be concluded in next number.) maining healtby, and bearing fine Lambs to a great-| 
‘ ; er age than those of any other breed whatever! On| 
|being asked how the North Border Ewes stood the} 


| 


DISEASEMOR FRUIT TREES. __|winter, Mr. Alvey replied—Why, they will stand| 

Extract of a letter from a distinguished Horticullurist any thing! They are the hardiest devils in the world! 

wm Massachus¢lts. . lif there is no herbage or fodder for them they will| 

@[ have read with great pleasure, Mr. Bucl’s re-|eat the hedges, or the mortar out of the walls of] 

marks on Mr. Worth’s paper, and I fee! sure from their field; or, if there are neither walls nor hedges; 

long and very minute observation, that he is right,|they will eat the field itself, or at least its mould, 
entirely right. ‘That the disease which attacks the |and what is more, do well on it!” 





sex, having had, from the late Weyhill Fair, 40 Dor- 
set Ewes, he a few days agoygave them, merely to 
see if they would eat it, some very coarse Barley 
Straw sprinkled with salt; which fodder, he states, 
notwithstanding their being in a field of fresh and 
exceedingly sweet pasturage, that had been laid off 
on purpose for them, they devoured with the great- 
est degree of avidity. on. 


Humanity to Bees.—A shoemaker, who resides 
in the East of Sussex, has, for three following sea- 
sons, it is credibly asserted, taken the honey from 





; his bees, without destroying them, by the following @ 
By carefully cutting off|simple means: The hive that contains both bees and ‘ 


honey he places bottom upwards, on a form, with a 
round hole cut in it of sufficient dimensions to re- 
ceive the crown of the hive, and to keep it in an 
erect position in its inverted state. Over this hive 
he places another, well smeared with strong beer 
and honey mixed together, and filled about half full 
with swegt flowers, sweet and aromatic shrubs, 
herbs, &c.—then placing it, rim to rim, over the 
inverted hive, the bees ascend into it and become 
so tipsy by feasting on the honey and beer, that they 
sleep the whole of the next day in their new habita- 
tion, consequently, may be removed to any place that 
might be thought proper, leaving their property be- 
hicd them, but saving their lives, 





Jews’ System or Farreninc Geese.—A gentle- 
man who has recently travelled in Poland, intimates 
that the Jews in that country, who are celebrated 
for their skili in goose-fattening, fatten their geese 
in the following curious manner. ‘They, he asserts, 
wrap their geese, if the weather be mild, in coarse 
linen—-if cold, in flannel, first cutting off a small 
bunch of feathers that stand erect on their rump, on 
which, it is well known to English goose-feeders, 
the goose, in the night time, rests its bill, and sucks 
away a considerable part of its fat. They then hang 
them up in dark places, and in separate cages, and 
stopping their e«rs with small peas, to prevent them 
from being disturbed by noise, and placing by them 
plenty of water and gravel, feed them three times 
a-day. with pellets of malt, or barley-meal, by which 
treatment their geese become wonderfully fat in an 
incredibly short space of time. 

(The difficulty of fattening poultry in town, which 
has been brought to it either by land or water, is 
much complained of, and its cause not well under- 
stood. A lady at Annapolis, Mrs. Carroll, whose 
hospitable tablé is remarkable for the fatness and 
delicacy of the poultry to be found unon it, finds no 
difficulty on this point—This g@epartment is mana- 
ged by her venerable superintendant. Mrs. Johnson, 
and as we have understood more after the usual 
fashion of feeding pigs than poultry; that is, they are 
fed indiscriminately from the offal of the kitchen, on 
greens, pot liquor, parings of bacon,and other meats, 
potatoes, &e. &c.ge "This treatment, so convenient 
and siniple, we a to will never fail to give 1s, 
what is so much be esteemed, good fat plump 


poultry —Ep. Am. Far.) ae 





Cuinesrt Mertuop or Rearine Ducks.—In Chi- 
na the rearing of ducks is an object of great mo- 
ment. ‘The major part of them are hatched by ar- 
tificial heat; the eggs, being laid in boxes of sand, 
are placed ona brick hearth, to which is given a 
proper heat during the time required for hatching. 
The ducklings are fed with craw-fish and crabs, 
boiled and cut small, and afterwards mixed with 
boiled rice; and in about a fortnizht they are able 
to shift for themselves. The Chinese then provide 
them with an old step mother, who leads them where 
they are to find provender, being first put on board 
a sampane, or boat, which is destined for their ha- 
bitation, and from which the whole flock, often, it is 


said, to the amount of three or four hundred, go out 
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tayeed and return af command. ‘This method :s 


nine months out of the twelve, for insthe colder 


months it does not succeed. ‘ 





LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





A WHISPER TO A NEWLY-MARRIED PAIR. 
(Continued from p. 351, vol. 7.) 
A Wuisrer To THE WIFE. 


“Think not, the husband gain’d, that all is done, 
The prize ofghappiness must still be won.” 
Chapter I. 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS, 

GentLe lady, my whisper to your husband is 
ended. From you a moment’s attention is now 
claimed by a widowed wife, whose bridal morning 
rose as bright as yours; whose youthful heart loved 
«with all a woman’s love;’ and who anxiously 
wishes to secure for her interesting sisters, that first 
and most important of all a wife’s pursuits—the 
confidence and affection of her husband. 

You are now become a wife; and sacred and im- 

ortant are the duties you have to fulfil. Your hus- 
ced has bestow.u on you the most flattering dis 
tinction: he has selected you from the world, and 
the chain he has put on can be broken only by 
death! Be it your care never to let him feel this 
chain, and by your kindness and gentleness make 
him even forget he wears it. 

A bride, wherever she appears, is ever consider- 
ed an object of importance and a subject for re- 
mark. “Have you seen the bride?” is the eager 
and general question: and what she does, what she 
says, what she wears, andiew she looks, swell the 
insignificant chat of every gossip’s visit. Let the 
notice which you thus excite make you particularly 
observant of your manner and conduct; and give 
the busy whisperer no food for a new sarcasm ia 
the next importation of tittle-tattle. 

A bride is generally (indeed I think always,) 
proud of the new character she has entered on; and 
unless she is a woman of sense, fond of eahibiting 
the love she has inspired. Pursue a different course; 
let your manner to your husband be kind and good- 
humoured; but sacred to the hours of retirement 
be those expressions and that display of endear- 
ment, which, used in public, argue in loud terms 
a want ef true delicacy, and are ever particularly 
disagreeable to the spectator. 

The first inquiry of a woman after marriage 
should be, “How shall I continue the love I have 
inspired? How shall I preserve the heart I have 
won?” Gentle lady, at the present moment your 
husband thinks you the |. -eliest, the gentlest of 
beings. Destroy not the iilusion: be lovely still; be 
gentle still. ‘The long and dreary read that lies 
through the wilderness of life is stfetched before 
you; and by a chain, the links of which no human 
power can break, you are b to a companion 
with whom, hand in hand, you @ifust walk through 
this long, long read. For the sake then of peace, 
for the sake of happiness, for the sake of self, (that 
most powerful feeling,) brighten the way by endea- 
vouring to make yourself amiable and pleasing to 
him. 

The great Dr. Johnson, with his usual strength 
of expression, laments, in the following words, the 
contrasted manner which frequently occurs — 
and after marriage.— ‘One would think, the whole 
endeavour of both parties during the time of court- 
ship is to hinder themselves from being known—to 
disguise their nat iral temper and real desires in 
hypocritical imitation, studied compliance, and con- 
tinued affectation. From the time that their love 
is avowed, neither sees the other, but in a mask; 
and the cheat is often managed on both sides with 
so much art, and discovered afterwards with so 
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much abruptness, that each has reason to suspect 


that some transformation has happened on the wed-|ha 


ding night,and that by a strange imposture, as in the 
case of Jacob, one has been courted and another 
married.” 7 
“However discreet your choice has been, time 
and circumstances alone can sufficiently develope 
your husband’s character: by degrees the dis: 
ry will be made that you have — mortal, an 
that the object of your affections — entirely 
free from the infirmities of human naturé. Then it 
is, that by an impartial survey of yeur own charac- 
ter, your disappointment may be moderated; and 
your love,-so far from declining, may acquire addi- 
tional tenderness, from the cons@jousness that there 
is room for mutual forbearance.” 


Chap. II. 
ON CONNUBIAL HAPPINESS. 


After marriage, a man generally takes his wife to 
his home, perhaps to the seat uf his ancestors,where 
every object is endeared to him by local attach- 
ment and interesting remembrances. With pride 
and pleasure does he walk out with his fair bride, 
to exhibit to her the beauties of his demain and the 
scenes of his youth. “Look,” says he, “at that no- 
ble view down the river; see that boat, how softly 
it glides, and that little temple on the hill, where on 
a fine evening I used to sit with my excellent mo- 
ther, and say my tasks by her side: she was, in 
truth, my Emily, an excellent mother, several years 
have elapsed since [ lost her, and yet I cannot think 
of her but with the strongest feelings of affection 
andregret.” Endeavour, gentle lady, to enter into 
his feelings, and to admire, and to feel pleased with 
every thing. In those bridal moments, your smiles, 
and approbation are delightful to him: and although 
alterations and improvements may occur to you, 
let him see it is for the sake of those improvements, 
not for the sake of finding fault, you point out the 
defect. 

Study your husband’s temper and character; and 
be it your pride and pleasure to conform to his 
wishes. Check at once the first advances to con- 
tradiction, even of the most trivial nature. I re- 
peat the word érivial, for it is really inconceivable 
the power which the veriest trifles have, at times, 
over the mind, cither in irritating or pleasing. And 
the woman, who after a few years are gone by can 
say, “My husband and J have never yet had a loud 
or angry debate,” is in my opinion better entitled 
toa chaplet of laurels, than the hero who has fought 
on the plains of Waterloo. 

“There is one simple direction, which, if care# 
fully regarded, might long preserve the tranquillity 
of the married life, and ensure no inconsiderable 

ortion of connubial happiness to the observers of 
it; itis, to beware of the rinst dispute.” 

An admired writer says, ‘Let it never be forgot- 
ten that, during the whole of life, beauty must suffer 
no diminution from inelegance, but every charm 
must contribute to keep the heart which it has won. 
Whatever would have been concealed as a detect 
from the lover, must with greater diligence be con- 
cealed from the husband. The most intimate and 
tender familiarity cannot surely be supposed to ex- 
clude decorum, and there is naturally a delicacy in 
every mind, which is disgusted at the breach of it, 
thom every mind is not sufficiently attentive to 
avoid at all times that mode of conduct which it has 
often itself found offensive. That unwearied solici 
tude to please, which was once the effect of choice, 
is now become a duty, and shouid be considered as 
a pleasure. 

‘E’en in the happiest choice, where favouring Heaven 
Has equal love and ‘easy fortune given, 

Thiuk not, the husband gain’d, that all is done, 

The prize of happiness must still be won.” 


When once you enter the matrimonial state, gen- 
tle Jady, prepare for the various trials of temper 

















deaideall 
which each day will produce. Your husband per- 
ps does, or says, something provoking; your ser- 
vants do, of say, something provoking;—or some 
valuable artitle is injured by their negligence;—a 
handsome piece offtchina or glass is broken; a tire- 


e matter of consequence ;—&e, * 
&e. But ve r the great Solomon’s words; 
He that is toanger is better than the mighty; 

he that ruleth his spwrit than he that 
(Prov. xvi. 32.) the expression ruleth his spirit, 
the inspired writéef’s: views on the subject are evi- 
dently wide and extensive. He alludes to those in- 
firmities of temper and disposition which so often 
corrode our peace, and make us unamiable and un- 
comfortable to ourselves and those around us.— 
When the risings of discontent, peevishness, envy, 
anger, resentment, or any evil passion, disturb or 
threaten to take possession of our hearts, then is the 
man that ruleth his spirit superior in the eyes of the 
eastern monarch to the hero returning fr@m the bat- 
tle or the siege, crowned with laurels and covered 
with glorylgwhcangot dismiss this subject without 
remarking; ery sweet and engaging point of 
view in which’a person appears to me when I see 
them pliably yielding their own will to the will of 
another. A late writer makes the following excel- 
lent remark—“Greatactions are so often perform- 
ed from little motives of vanity, self-complacency, 
and the like, that I am apt to think more highly of 
the person whom KE observe checking a reply to a 
petulant speech, or even submittingge the judg- 
ment of another in stirring the fire, than of one who 
gives away thousands!” , 

Let your husban@ibe dearer and of more conse- 
quence to you ¢ any other human being; and 
have no hesitaten™in confessing thosesfeelings to 
him. Leave father and mother, and brother and 
sister, and cleave only to him. It ipa 
the will of God; for of course the co d ap- 
= to woman in the same degree as to man. 

a 












have you a legal claim 
tle lady? Your husband only. Who hasi 
by the laws of God-and man to support and p 
ou? Your husband only. Whose home you 
a lawful right to?—-whose purse have you a lauful 
claim on? r husband’s only. In whose house do 
you feel eeis of independence? and in whose * 
house can 


husband: let his interest, his comforts, his wishes, 
all be yours; and without hesitation give up for his 
sake all the world besides, There is ati old Irish 
saying, and like the generality of Irish sayings, ex- 
pressive and true, the translation of which is as 
follows: “He must be a very good-for-nothing, in- 
different husband, whose bosom is not the best pil- 
low a woman ever laid her héad on.” 

Endeavour to make your husband’s habitation 
alluring and delightful to him. Let it be te him a 
sanctuary to which his heart may always turn from 
the ills and anxieties oi Make it a repose from 
his cares, a shelter from the world—a home not for 
his person only, but for his heart. He may meet 
with pleasure in other houses, but Jet him find hap- 

iness in his own. Should he be dejected, sooth 
oo should he be silent and thoughtful, or even 
peevish, make allowances for the de of human 
nature, and, by your sweetness, gentleness and 
good humour, urge him continually to think, though 
he may not say it, “This woman is indeed a com- 
fort to me. I cannot bate hes, and requite such 
gentleness and affecti ey deserve.” 

1 know not two female attractions so captivating 
to men asdelicacy and modesty, Let not the fa- 
miligr intercourse which marriage produces banish 





such powerful charms. On the contrary, this very 
familiarity should be your strongest excitement in 
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takell a city.— 


ome visitor inat a most mal-apropos moment » 
d breaks in on som m : ' 


idjany offe to you in comparison of ® 
husbaad Whom : iY yer be 


my 


u proudly look round you, and say, “I a 
reign as mistvess here?” Your husband’s, and yours 
husband’s only. ‘Turn then, gentle lady, to your ~ 
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endeavouring to preserve them; and believe me, the BUFFALOE BERRIES FROM UPPER Minsovrt. PRICES CURRENT. 
—s so res in yo a mie. always ina] Sir—lI have the honour to send you a few buffa- Fomonmanan — 
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SCIENTIFIC MEMORANDA—APPLICABLE 
TO RURAL ECONOMY. 


(Continued from p. 2.) 





‘ Corn. y 
The we of corn stalks for manure, has be 
demonstrat upopgscientific ae to an extent 
I believe not generally appre ed. 1000 partsof 
dry wheat straw gave 43 parts of ashes; and | 





arts of those,ashes_ afforded 22.5 of soluble matter. |, 


1000 parts of the stalks of Indian corn (Zea mays) 
gave 84 parts of ashes; and 1000 parts of those ashes 
affurded 72.56 of solubie matter. See Davy, p. 195. 
Hence 100 pounds of stalks will afford more food 
to vegetables than 600 lbs. of wheat straw. This#s 
a matter of moment to the farmer who duly appre- 
ciates the importance of manure, and affords a strong 
inducement to extend the cultivation of this useful 
plant. Corn takes less from the soil, and more from 
the atmosphere, in consequence of its large system 
of leaves, than wheat, and consequently is less ex- 
hausting. Its average product is three times as 
great. {t serves as food for all animals. Its ordi- 
nary price in market is about one half the price of 
wheat. Both now aré about the sare price. Fed 
with unfermented maaure, and planted ona clover 


Jay, it 1s the. most certain and profitable grain crop} 


that is growm. On poor or wet ground, badly taken 
care of, no crop is less profitable. We have corn 
soils and corn districts, and soils and districts that 
will not produce it to advantage. When we become 
wiser, every district will confine its culture tc the 

roducts for which it is best adapted. Wee shail 
ooctnn have our wheat districts, our barley dis- 
tricts, our corn districts, and our grazing districts; 
and an interchange of commodities will take place 


when our soil and location are probably only 
adapted to a single branch. 
Cranberries. 

As this fruit is largely employed in most families, 
some persons may be glad to be informed, that these 
berries may be preserved several years, merely by 
drying them a little in the sun, and then stepping 
them closely in dry bottles. Parkes. 

Black Cherry—(prunus cerasus.) 

The gum which exudes from this tree is.«treme- 
ly nutritious; indeed it is equal in every rspect to 
gum arabic. Hasselquist relates that ahundred| 
men, during a siege, were kept alive narly two 
months, without any other substance thara little of 
this ‘gum taken occasionally into the youth, and 
suffered gradually to dissolve. Jd. 

Strawherry—(fragaria ves 

It has been said that this fruit has th) property of 
dissolving the tartareous encrustati@s upon the 
teeth; and that hence, those who havebeen affected 
with the gout and nephritic diseases (stne, &c.) have 
found great relief by eating them vey freely, Id. 


Ozalice acid—(the acid of serel.) 
Readily decomposes sulphate of ime (gypsum. 
Parkes. This explains why plasteralways benefits 


clover, &c. on the light grounds wiich abound in 
sorrel. 


Lime 

Is an alkaline earth, and when divisted of the acid 
with which it is naturally combined, is caustic like 
potash. It exists in rocks, in earths in water, in 
vegetables, and is the basis of anim: bones It is 
combined with carbonic acid in comnon lime stone, 
chalk, marble, and the shells of mare aninsals; with 
sulphuric acid in gypsum; with flusric acid in Der- 
byshire spar, from which is masufuctured vases 
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jjas such is impaired in proportion as it recombines 


freter iluid;.and yet remain perfectly 


Bitte of slacking lime, is the caloric of the water, 


lof quicklime, weighed before it was cold; and that 





and other ornameiits; with phosphoric acid in the 
bones of animals and shells of eggs. ‘To render car- 
bonate of lime (common lime stone) subservient to 


agriculture and the arts, the carbonic acid is expel- 
led by heat, in the common’process of ing. It 
thus becomes caustic, or quick lime. its value 


with carbonic acid, which it does 
to the atmosphere. It also possesses) 
ty for water, and will absorb one four 


if exposed 
ng ailini- 
weight 
. The 
a‘er becomes solidified, and identitied with the 
arth. 







The heat, therefore, that is evolved in the 


8 it passes to its solid state, and does not proceed 
from the lime as is sometimes supposed —Parkes. 
Upon an average every ton of lime stone has been 
‘ound on experiment, to produce 11 cwt. 1 qr. 4 lbs. 


lwhen exposed to the air it increased in weight daily, 
tt the rate of a hundred weight per ton, for the first 
tve or six days after it was drawn from the kiln.— 
Sishop Watson. ‘These facts suggest the importance 
d transporting lime, where it is to be used at a dis- 
tence from the kiln, as soon as possible after it is 
barnt; and also of using it speedily when its caustic 
qualities are to be relied on. Slacked lime, there- 
fore, is a combination of 55 parts of line, and 17 
| pacts of water solidified; and in this state it is called 
hya‘ale of lime, to denote its union with hydrogen, 
theprincipal constituent of water.—See Lavy’s vg. 
Chm. p. 283. 

Caustic or quick-lime is extensively used in the 
jarts, but I shall confine my present observations to 
some of its benefits in husbandry. 

When lime, freshiy burnt or slacked, is mixed 
| with any moist fibrous vegetable matter, there is a 


‘strong action between the two, and they form a 


' 
| 





before inert, nufritive to vegetables; and “as 
coal and oxygen abound in all vegetable mat- 
ters, quick lime is converted into ‘mild lime by ab- 
sorbing carbonic acid, which is their joint product. 
Davy. Lime possesses the property of hastening 
the dissolution and putrefaction of all animal and 
vegetable matters, and of imparting to the soil the 
power of retaining a quantity of moisture necessary 
for the nourishment and vigorous growth of plants. 
Parkes. 


kind of compost together, of which a part is usually | 


between them mutually advantageous. Out great} gghple in water. Lime thus renders matter which 
error consists in blending all branches of ye 
Bite 








of lime imparts@Mis property to sands in a remark- 
able degree; @n@maries are therefore useful on such 
soils in propoftign as they abound in this carbonate. 


Pelverization. 








Even a free. 
become too ee 
rain and hes 





ipaet for the proper admission of air 






or spade, william a few years, be found itethe pos- 
session of fibr@ig woted perennial grasses, which 
form a clothing of ir surface, or strong top-roof- 
ed trees, as the which force their way through 
the interior of théWiass. Annuals and ramentace- 
ous rvoted herbactedis plants cannot penetrate into 
such a soil. . 

The first object then of pulverization is to give 
scope to the roots of bles; for without abundance 
of these no plant wil become vigorous, whatever 
may be the richnessof the soil in which it is placed. 
The fibres of the ropts take up the extract of the 
soil, or food of the rie si in proportion to their 








number. ‘The mor@the soil is pulverized, the more 
these fibres are incrased, the more food is absorb- 
ed, and the more vigorous does the plant become. 
Duhamel and Tull iscertained by various experi- 
ments, that the increase of these fibres was in pro- 
portion to the puleefatin of the soil; though it is 
now, known, that thevigor of grow:h, depends, not 
as ‘Tull supposed, efirely upon pulverization, but 
essentially upon the @iantity of food within the reach 
of the fibres. 

A second use of pilverization is to inerease the 
capillary attractions @sponge like property of soils, 
by which their-b is rendered more uniform. 
To illus this } reader examine his garden 
during a droughta Be will find those par 
moist where the 8} or hoe are most fi 
used. They are th¢ most permeable to lit 
air, and draw most njisture em the subsoil during 















the day, and fi atmosphere during the night. 
Pulve ee es the access of water, which 
‘holds in solution the food, to the roots®o: 
plant. i 


Another benefit results from the admission 4 
Manure is useless in vegetation till it becomes solu- 
ble in water, and it would remain useless in a state 
of solution, if it so abounded as wholly to exclude 
air, for then the fibres or mouths, unable to perform 
their functions, would soon decay and rot off. 





Mild lime, powdered lime stone, marles or chalks 
have no action of this kind upon vegetable matter. 
By their action they prevent the too rapid decom- 
position of substances already dissolved; but they 
have no tendency to form soluble matters. Davy. 
They are mechanically beneficial upon sands, in 
rendering them more firm and adhesive; and upon 
clays, in rendering them less so. 

The fertility of a soil depends materially (the food 


of vegetables being alike present) on its absorbent 


qualities; or the power which it possesses of retain- 
ing a quantity of moisture necessary for the nou- 
rishment apd vigorous growth of plants. When 
this power is great, Davy observes, the plant is sup- 
plied with moisture in dry seasons; and the effect of 
evuporation in the day is counteracted by the absorption 
of aqueous vapour from the atmosphere, by the interior 
parts of the soil during the day, and by both the in- 
terior and exterior during the night. This shows 


the importance of keeping the soil loose, even in! 


droughts, in order to render it permeable to the at- 
mosphere and dews. Various soils, dried at 112, 
were fou.d by Davy, to acquire in an hour, by ex- 
posure to a moist air of 62°, an increased weight of 
from 3 to 18 grains in 1000, in proportion to the 
vegetable and finely divided matter contained in the 
ditierent specimens—the absorption being greatest 
where these most prevailed. getable substances 
possess the power of absorbing and retaining mois- 
ture in the greatest degree. Mild lime, or carbonate 


Earths are bad conduetors of heat; and it would 
be a considerable time before the gradually increas- 
ling temperature of spring could communicate its 
igenial warmth to the roots of vegetables, if their 
\lower strata were not heated by some other means. 
To remove this defect, wing always belongs to a 
\close compact soil, it is necéSsary to have the land 
lopen, that there may be a free ingress of the warm 
\air and tepid rains of spring. Animal and vegeta- 
ble substances, exposed to the alternate action of 
heat, moisture, light and air, undergo spontaneous 
decompositions, which would not take place inde- 
pendent of it. Thus pulverization increases the 
number of the fibrous roots.er mouths of plants; fa- 
cilitates the more speedy and perfect preparation of 
their food, and conducts it, so prepared, more rea- 
dily to their roots —See Grisenthwaite and Lvudon. 

‘These principles are illustrated by the fertiiity of 
a clover lay. ‘The roots of this plant penetrate the 


afford not only the clements of food, but free admis- 
sion to heat, air and moisture, the agents for pre- 
paring this food. A complete pulverization is indu- 
iced. Hence most crops aféibenefitted by a clover 
‘lay; and probably none so thandndian corn, 
which is enabled to multiply its mouths to ah incre- 
dible extent. It is the property which they possess 
of pulverizing the soil, that renders almost all root 
\crops meliorating, and proper to precede barley ~~ 
lwheat. ‘The effects of pulverization in *-* "8° 
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soil will, if left untouched, 





er for the free growth of the fibressqgy 
and strong uplapd clays, not submitted to the plough ; 
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soil in every, direction; and as they decay, they © ae 
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fibres is particularly apparent in trees and shrubs.— 
Trees taken from a forest are found to possess far 
less fibrous roots than those taken froma cultivated 
nursery. This is the reason that forest trees, raised 
in a nursery, are much more liable to grow, than 
- those taken from uncultivated grounds. Curwen 
has furnished a remarkable evidence of the benefit 
» of pulvérization, in his ‘Hints on agricultural sub- 
jects.” He grew thirty-five and an half tons of cab- 
bages, some of them weighing fifty-five pounds, on 
an acre of stiff clay, in a very dry season; and he 
imputes the success of the experiment principally 
to very frequent ploughings which he gave to the 
erop. 





ON DISEASES AND ACCIDENTS OF FAR- 
MERS. 


Observations on the means of preventing and reliev- 
ing the accidents and diseases, to which farmers are 
particularly subject. By Jases Mease, M. D. 

{From the Memoirs of the Philalelphia Society for pro- 
moting ¢ griculture—Read May, June, July, August, 
1825.) 
I have frequently had occason to witness the suf- 

ferings, and even the loss of lwes, which have taken 

place among people in the grentry: owing to their 
being unacquainted with tle dangers, to which, 
upon certain occasions, they vere exposed, tHrough 
their inattention to an apparantly trifling disease or 
wound, or, to their neglect is applying suitable re- 


locked jaw proceeds. ‘The P 
with lint dipped in spirits of turpentine, and occa- 
sionally renewed to excite inflammation in the 
wound, which must not be allawed to heal fora 
week ortwo. This mode has been so well, and so 
long tested, that it is recommended with confidence. 
Instances have occurred of tetanus taking place six 
weeks after a nail or thorn had been run in the 
foot, and the wound healed. The first symptom of, 
the tetanus is often a severe pain at the pit of the 
stomach, The rigidity of the jaws and back of the 
neck, soon follows; and at intervals the body is 
drawn backward by a viclent spasm. 
Treatment.—Qpen the punctured part and filli: 
with lint dipped in spirits of turpentine. If the 
spasms are very violent, and the sufferer be a strong 
man, sixteen ounces of blood may be taken away. 
The cold bath must then be used, dashing two o: 
three buckets full of cold water in quick succes. 
sion upon the naked body; after which, powerful 
friction, with coarse cloths, should be emplo;- 
ed, and the patient put to bed. A glass of Ma- 
deira wine is then to be given, regularly every haf 
hour, until a powerful impression be made upon tie 
system. Itis surprising how much wine maybe 
taken in this disease, even by one not accustoned 
to the use of it in health; and it must not be with- 
held from the fear of intoxication. If the disease 
does not yield to this treatment, the cold bath nust 
be repeated. As the bowels are obstinately codive, 
they must be opened by ten grains of calomel, and 
fifteen of jalap, or by castor oil, aided by glysters. 














medies, in the early stage ¢f a disease; and have 
therefore thought, that I might render an accepta- 
ble service to them, by calliag their attention to a 
few subjects, and by suggesting the means of pre- 
vention and relief, which will be fouf@ effectual 
and easy of application. My object is not to su- 
persede the necessity of aphysician; on the con- 
trary, if a good one be within reach, he ought to be 
employed, and at an early stage of an accident or 
disease; but it often happens that no one may be 
near, or that no apprehension of present or future 
danger exists, when there are grounds for serious 
alarm. In such cases, my advice will be opportune: 
it may also happen that medical men will derive 
useful hints from the practice I shall recommend, 
as I should doubtless do, by reading their own ob- 
servations on the subjects upon which I shall treat. 

Simple incised wounds—Nothing more is requi- 
site, when the cut is not extensive, than to bind up 
the part, and to permit the balsamic blood to effect 
a union of the muscular fibres) The common ap- 
plications of brown paper, dipped in ardent spirits, 
and covered with brown sugar; or of balsam-apple 
infused in spirit, answer no purpose, except that of 
giving unnecessary pain. ‘hen a small vessel has 
been divided and the blood flows freely, one or 
more strips of linen or muslin, may be covered 
with Canada balsam or sticking plaster, and ap- 

lied to the part across the line of the wound. Even 
in cases where a portion of flesh has been sliced 
nearly or entirely off, it should be instantly replac- 
ed and covered with the plaster, and lint over it; as 
under such a circumstance, a union of the divided 
parts will take place. The bandages should be 
permitted to remain until the wound is cured; say 
a week or ten days. ‘The part may then be soaked 
in, warm water, and the bandage cut through with 
a sharp pair of scissors. Even when the lacera- 
tion of flesh or skin has been considerable, a union 
will be effected, provided the parts be united spee- 
dily, and covered with the sticking plaster as above 
directed. Dirt, and all foreign matters, it is ob- 
vious, should be removed in the first instance: quiet 
to the part is indispensable. 

Punctured wounds.—When a nail, splinter, or 
thorn, has penetrated a foot or hand, immediate 
attention should be paid to the wound, as it is from 
ause that the terrible disease tetanus, or 


Ample experience authorizes me to say that opium, 
jalthough often given, is useless, and frequently hurt- 
ful in this disease, when given internally. It neither 
‘relieves the spasm nor procures sleep, and inter- 
'feres with the treatment which is known to be suc- 
lcessful. Externally applied in the form of lauda- 
'num, and mixed with oil, it may however be useful 
‘by relieving the painful rigidity of the musces of 
|the jaw and neck. The proportions of each stpuld 
|be equal. The rigid parts ought to be cov 

| with flannel, after being well anointed with the 
mixture. A large tea-spoonful of Peruvian bark 
;Should be given every hour during the disease, and 
three times a day for some days after recovery. If 
the treatment recommended should fail in making 
an impression on the disease, I advise the use of 
Dr. Hartshorn’s plan, of inflaming the surface along 
the course of the spine by means of caustic potash. 
The mode is, to tie a piece of sponge to a fork, and 
after dipping it in a solution of the caustic in water, 
in the proportion of a drachm to the ounce, and to 
apply it two or three times along the whole course 
of the spine.* 

Another cause of tetanus is, the exposure of the 
body during sleep to a current of air, after being 
j|heated by exercise, work, or after a hotday. Per- 
sons thus exposed are aroused from sleep by spasms 
of the muscles, and stiff neck. An emetic has been 
found very beneficial in such cases, as a first reme- 
dy. Powerfu! perspiration should then be excited, 








weak snake-root infusion, taken as hot as possible 
and kept up for three or four hours. If the stomach 
rejects it, hot lemonade or hot thoroughwort infu- 
sion may be taken. If the disease do not yield to 
this treatment, the cold bath, with powerful fric- 
tions, may be used, and the remedies given as be- 
fore recommended. 

If the rigidity of the body do not amount to ac- 
tual tetanus, the same treatment is still to be pur- 
sued. After recovery from either forms of the 
disease, the body is left in a very weak and irrita- 
ble state, and in females particularly great care is 





*The medical reader is referred to the'case cured by 
the above treatmemt, by Dr. Lewis, of Pittsburg, (Med. 
Recorder, vol. 3, p. 170,) and to the remarks of the au- 
thor on the subject, in vol. 2, p. 297. 


‘ 








art should be covered] to be taken to keep the system in as tranquil a state 


as possible. Every source of mental irritation 
must be carefully avoided, and the diet be gene- 
rous and easy of digestion. A glass of wine, or 
sound bottled ale or porter occasionally taken, will 
be highly proper. The disposition to costiveness is 
to be relieved by mild purgatives of castor oil, or 
Epsom salts, - 

Dysentery.—This is a very serious complaint, and 
deserves particulagggonsideratign, inasmuch as it is 
not like many oth®diseases, confined to one per- 
son, but often prevails as an epidemic through a 
country town, township, or county. Scarcely a 
year passes, without the newspapers announcing its 
prevalence in some part of the United States. ‘The 
particular symptoms which mark the disease, are 
frequent calls to stool, with trifling but bloody dis- 
charges, attended with great pain in the bowels and 
loins, and slight fever. The first point ¢o be at- 
tended to is to open the bowels thoroyghly, by mild 
purgatives. Epsom or Glauber’s salts, and for chil- 
dren magnesia, are to be preferred. An ounce of 
either of the two first, dissolved in a pint of hot 
water, to which a grain of tartar emetic should be 
added, may be taken at two doses in the course of 
an hour. They should be worked off with thin 
gruel of corn meal. A prejudice prevails among 
some physicians, and with people generally, in fa- 
vour of castor oil as a purgative in this disease; but 
ample experience warrants gne in sagang, that it is 
not supported by fact. This prejudice is grounded 
upor the supposition, that the oil will sheath the 
tenjer and inflamed coats of the intestines, as well 
as open the bowels: but there is more reason tu be- 
lieve, that the febrile state of the intestines, and the 
acrimonious nature of their contents, will render the 
oilrancid, and cause it to prove a source of irrita- 
tion and increase of disease It has occurred to 
me to know of the deaths of several persons by the 
dyseatery, in the year 1816, in Philadelphia, all of 
whom took repeated doses of castor oil. ‘The safe- 
i of the neutra! salts has been sanctioned by the 
practice of the most eminent physicians; exclusive- 
ly of their purgative property, they are proper from 
their sedative operation. If the pain in the bowels 
| be severe, and headache and fever attend, twelve 
ounces of blood should be taken away from a grown 
person, and a proportional quantity from a youth. 
Injections of warm water, in which a portion of 
s‘arch has been mixed, and a tea-spoonful or two 
o1 laidanum, will ease the pain in the bowels. 
Equalparts of laudanum and sweet oil should be 
rubbedon the belly, and perspiration promoted by 
covery it wiih flannel, by lying in bed, and drink- 
ing freey of rice-water, in which a stick of cinna- 
mon has been boiled. If it be possible to obtain 
the inneibark of the slippery elm, it should be in- 
fused in vater, and the mucilage taken freely and 
frequently, No article in the materia medica equals 
this as a dmulcent, and its eedy operation in af- 
fording relef to the pain in the bowels. in dysente- 
ry, has bem amply tested. An infusion of the 


by covering the body with blankets and the use of|!eaves of th béne plant,* has also been used with 


signal succes, If the pain continue violent after 
the bowels ave been well opened, a blister to the 
belly will sellom fail of relief. In this stage, twen- 
ty, thirty, or orty drops of laudanum may be given 
at night, if skep cannot be obtained without it. 
The salts @ magnesia must be repeated, at least 
every other jay, during the continuanee of the 
bloody discharges. When they have ceased. anda 
simple diarhoa or lax remains, it may be gradually 
checked by the use of laudanum at night, and a 
tea-spoonful of burnt brandy and white sugar, taken 
frequently in the course of the day. The diet in 
this disease nust consist of the mildest and most 





* Sesamum orentale. See my account of this remedy 
in the dysentery. (Coxe’s Med. Museum, vol. 2, p. 159, 
Philad. 1806.) 
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’ bland food, as arrow-root jelly, jelly of ‘calves’ feet, 


without wine; or, of flour boiled hard, grated, and 
then boiled in milk with cinnamon, and sweetened 
with loaf sugar. The utmost attention to cleanli- 
ness in this disease, is indispensable. Nothing of- 
fensive must be allowed to remain a minute in the 
sick room: the sheets, linen, and bed clothes are to 


be daily changed, and thin lime-wash kept in the 


chamber utensil. caer 

In very obstinate protracted cases, it is necessary 
to touch the mouth with mercury. For this pur- 
pose two grains of calomel may be given, night and 
morning, with ten drops of laudanum, until the de- 
sired effect be produced. The disease vanishes 
soon after the mouth becomes sore. But the re- 
medy is not proper in the early stage of the com- 

laint. 

When the disease is epidemic, in a town or dis- 
trict, it may be often prevented by taking an occa- 
sional dose of Epsom salts or magnesia; by great 
attention to diet, avoiding unripe fruit and cucum- 
bers, and unnecessary exposure to the night air, 
the hot sun, or to alternations of heat and cold. 
The dysentery is not necessarily contagious, but 
may become so, by inattention to cleanliness. When 
the disease prevails therefore ia a vicinity, all inter- 
course with the sick, beyond what is required by 
the calls of humanity should be avoided: the idle 
night gossipping of servants must be strictly prehi- 
bited. Advice respecting cleanliness, when it can 
with propriety be given, may prevent the spreeding 
of the disease. 

The diarrhea, which often follows dysentery,may 
be cured by taking a weak watery infusion of the 
roots of the blackberry or dewberry shrub. 

Colick.-This disease proceeds from various caus- 
es, as eating acid fruits or flatulent vegetables, 
drinking acid liquors, exposure to cold, and worms 
in the bowels. It is sometimes the first symptom of 
an inflammation of the liver. 
should be early attendec to, for the pain is not always 

roportioned to the danger. In simple colic of the 
Seoul, 40 or 50 drops of laudanum, or a grain of 
opium, if taken within the first hour of attack, will 
frequently check or cure the disease. Hot spirits 
and water is the common remedy, but should be 
avoided. Whether sleep be, or be not obfained 
from the use of laudanum, it is indispensablyneces- 
sary to open the bowels thoroughly, by taing an 
ounce of Epsom salts, dissolved in a pint o Water, 


or a dose of castor oil, to be worked off sith thin) 


corn meal gruel, to which a little salt jas been 
added. Bathing the feet in warm wat¢ will aid 
the operation of the medicine, and tendto relieve 
the pain. When the bowels are obstinaely bound, 
a laxative injection should be given.* During the 
operation of the medicine or injection; are must be 
taken to avoid exposure to cold. If th¢épain return 
after the bowels shall have been opened, twenty or 
thirty drops of laudanum, may be tak@ every half 
hour, until relief be obtained. Th) warm bath 
should also be used, and will speedily ease the pain 
For want of a proper bathing tub, aiarge washing 
tub may be used. In this the perso: may sit on a 
stool, surrounded by a blanket, wit: his head out, 
and bathe his belly with the water: or if he cannot 
do this, let him sit over very hot waer, having bis 
feet in a smaller tub of water less heited, for half an 
hour: he should then be speedily wied dry. put to 
bed between warm blankets, and tale a draught of 
weak warm ginger or mint tea. Clildren in whom 
colicks frequently occur, are to be treated in the 
same way: they can be immersed n warm water. 
In infants and young children, pain: in the bowels 





*This may be composed of a pint ¢d warm water, a 
wine-glass full of sweet oil, or meltedhogs’ fat, one do. 
of molasses, and one large tea-spoorful of table salt. 
A pewter syringe should always be ised in preference 
to a bladder and pipe. 


In every case itt 


the stomach and bowels. The proper purge for 
them is calcined magnesia, (a medicine which ope- 
rates in a small dose,) mixed with peppermint in- 
fusion, or essence of peppermint ard water. As it 
is perfectly safe, great caution in the dose is not 
necessary, one or two tea-spoonsful may be given 
in water. : 

When the pain in the bowels is very severe in 
re persons, or has been permitted to continue 
or some hours, without any medicine being taken, 
twelve ounces of blood should, if possible be lost, 
in addition to the other means prescribed. If the 
pain do not abate, apply thirty or forty leeches to 
the belly. 

Persons isabitually subject to colick should care- 
filly avoid wet feet, exposure to rain, or to a 
draught of air when warm. Attention to diet is 
also requisite. ‘Those who indulge in articles of 
dict or drink, which, however pleasant, are known 
by them to be injurious, deserve no pity if disease 
fyllow their use. in winter, they should wear a 
fiannei shirt, and regularly change it once a week. 
In warm weather a muslin shirt, under that com- 
uwaly worn, shuld be substituted, and changed at 
least thrice a week. ‘The feet may be kept dry by 
weariny over-shoes of leather: or for short walks, 
shoes with wooden soles and Jeather vamps. If the 
soles be divided, and connected by a piece of leath- 
er, the wearer will be enabled to walk more easily. 

(To be continued.) 








WHITE FLINT WHEAT. 
Mr. Skinner, Washington, March 20, 1826. 

Dar Sir,—I now sit down to answer the inqui- 
ries/made by Mr. KE. Watson, which you had the 
gooilress to enclose me. ‘Ihe flint wheat which Mr. 
‘| Waton speaks of has not been introduced into our 

r of the country, genvzally; few of the farmers 
a/e been able to obtain it, the price is so high, but 
few would purchase if ai opportunity presented, for 
u yself | cannot say any thing in favour of or against 
it, [ have never sown any till last September. 

The field of wheat which Mr. Watson wishes in- 
jformation respecting, the seed and quantity, and the 
{manner of preparing the land. ‘The tield contained 
tiirty-six acres, being summer fallowed, after peas, 
covered with barn-yard manure in the month of 
May, in its rough state; as soon as it was spread it 
was ploughed under to prevent the sun and rains 
ifrom destroying any of its quality. ‘The field was 
sown the 11th of September, 1824, with fifty bush- 
els of the red chaffed white wheat, which has been 
the wheat mostly raised in the state of Vermont, for 
ten or filteen years past. Ploughed four times and 
harrowed twice, with one thousand loads of manure 
jin its rough state; poughed under by the first of 
June. I cominenced reaping by the 14th of July, 
| 1825. Experience has taught me to cut wheat with 
| the joints of the straw quite green, particularly the 
red chaffed white wheat, when fully ripe it shells 
very much and more subject to grow in the field 
than any other kind that | have been acquainted 
with; believing it to yield more the acre than any 
other kind of wheat; I have sown it for ten years 
past. ‘The 36 acres abovementioned produced six- 
teen hundred bushels of the red chaffed white bold 
wheat. 

From long experience, I have been convinced 
that manure should be drawn from the barn-yards 
early in the spring, before decomposition takes place, 
vud ploughed under in its rough state particularly, 
for wheat by continued ploughing through the sum 
mer. say four or five times, the whole ground feels 
its effects; otherwise if it is piled in the spring, and 
what is commonly called, left,to rot in heaps, and 
drawn on the fallow before the last ploughing and 
spread in the best manner possible, there will be 
here and there a poor spot, and the rich ones quite 











ee 








are commonly caused b superabundance of acid in {too strong; but when ploughed under early in its 


rough state, the whole ground becomes impregnated 
with the manure; you cannot.discover one spot bet- 
ter than another. 
I consider that one third more wheat can be rais- 
ed from the same ure by drawing it out in the 
spring before decomposition takes place, than to 
pile the manure and let it remain in heaps till July 
and August. It should be ploughed under as soon 
as it is spread, and not remain long in the field with- 
out spreading. My observations are particularly 
for barn-yard manure, ours, 

C. MEECH. 





COTTON PRESSES. 
Petersburg, March 16, 1826. 
Sir,—I observe in Your valuable paper of 2d inst. 
(No. 50,) a sketch of my Cotton Press, which is very 
correct, and for which I am much obliged to Mr. 
Smith. I have since built several in the country, 
which have given great satisfaction; perhaps it ought 
to be stated that itan be built and worked ina 
room of but nine [eet pitch, the mouth being even 
with the floor of the blow room, and that the whole 
cotton (say 400 lbs.) is put in at once; any person 
wishing a press, cai (by sending me $20,) be fur- 
nished with directions, by which any mechanic can 
build one; it can also be adapted to pressing hay, 
and other articles, | Respectfully, 
) CHARLES WILLIAMS. 


HORTICULTURE. 

















CATALOGUE or FRUIT AND ORNAMEN- 
TAL TR AND PLANTS, © 
Cultivated Danid Smith, Burlington, NW. J. to 
which is Observations, &c. on their treatment 

and culture. 
* (Concluded from page 6.) 
Cider Apples.* % 


Styre, English No. 63; East Jersey Red-Streak 
124, English or Duchess county Red-Streak, with 
coloured flesh 66, Grey or Maryland Red-Streak 
127; Black or Virginia do. 126, Harrison Apple 40; 
Campfield 35; Hewes’s Virginia Crab 29; eene’s 
White do. 103; Belt’s Berton do. 128; Bucks county 
or Solebury Cider Apple, T. 34, Gloucester White, 
of Virginia 'T. 10; Oilpin or Darthouse ‘T. 47; Cann 
117; Winesap T. 122; Cooper’s Russeting T. 2; 
House or Greyhouse T. 67; Witherell’s white Sweet- 
ing T. 110; Golden Rennet 87. . 


Peaches—i2% cents.} 

Scarlet Nutmeg 17; Yellow do. 83; White do. 22; 
Early Ann 5; Livingston’s N. York rare-ripe 36; 
Haines’s early Red Freestone 59} Morris’s Red 
rare-ripe 16; Monsieur Jean 1; *Red Magdalene, 
very fine 90; Sweet Water 24; Early White C. 36; 
Alberge or Yellow rare-ripe 60; Large early York 
20; Royal Kensington 56; Coate’s early Yellow 
Freestone 70; Malta large Freestone 33; Large 
early Red Freestone $3; Prince’s Red rare-ripe $1; 
Early Newington C. 15; Diana C. 12; White blos- 
som or Willow Peach 18; Orange Peach 34; Eng- 
lish Swalsh or Incomparable 27; Oldmixon Free- 


he 
=." 


white cheek Malacotan $9; Freestone Heath 19; 
Large Red Freestone 4; Cole’s Morris Red 43; 
Nagle’s favourite large Yellow Freestone 65; Bell- 
chevreuse 50, Red C in 48; Pine Apple C. 84; 
Royal George C. 14; *Biendoux C. 66; Rose or 
double blossom 25; “Yellow#Pine Apple or Lemon 
C. 10; Largest Lemon C..45; Hill’s Madeira 35; 
Red cheek Malacotan 2 ite Pine Apple C. 41; 









*T denotes those which Si table fruit also. 








t C denotes clingstone. 


stone 6; President 38; White luscious rare-ripe or” 
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Washington C 28; *Montrieul, large Red Free- | 
stone 91; Congress C. 80; Oldmixon C. 11; Modeste} 
64; Rodman’s Red C. 23; Red Pine Apple, Free- 
stone 47; Columbia 2; Binney’s Red C. 21; *Bour- 
. quinion. Red Freestone 89; Spanish C. 53; Golden 
Purple 82; *Nonpariel, largest of Freestone Peaches 
92; Yellow Preserving 9, *Late red Freestone 93; 
Favourite, large Red Freestone 57; Teton de Ve- 
nus 55: Taylor’s late Isrge Yellow Freestone 72; 
Claret Clingstone 61; Old Newington C. 79; Lorge| 
Jate Newington C. 44; Rodman’s late Yellow Free-| 
stone 13; Late Admirable 85; Late Freestone 
tH -.th 77; Large Yellow Freestone 8; Latest YVel- 
low Freestone 63; Large late Heath C. 42; Algiers| 
Winter C. 58; Green Winter §1. 
Nectarines—-25 cents. 

Early Scarlet, No. 9; Réd Roman C. 4; Aro- 
matic 2: Temple 1; Peterborough 6; Newington C, 
7; Fairchild’s C. 3, Elrage 10; Argyle 5; Golden C 
8; Vermash 11. 





Apricols—25 cents. 

Large Early 2; Large Brussels 1; Masculine 14; 
Blanche 7; Gold Blotched 8; Algiers 5; Moorpark 
12; Peach 4; Apricot De Nancy 15; Orange 11; 
Royal Persian 3; Breda 9; Grover’s fine Breda 6; 
Black 10; Evans’ large 13. 


Plums— 374 cents. 

Cherry or Mirobalan 14; Chicasaw 20; Newton’s 
early blue 50; Drap d’Or 5: *Reine Claude 53; 
Green Gage 10; White do. 35; Blue do. 8; Peter’s 
large Yellow do. 38; *Newtan’s do. 53; Bolmer’s 
Washington, from New York, has measured above 
6 inches round 43; Large Blue 37; Landreth’s 
Magnum Bonum 19; German Prune 39, *Fother- 
ingham 57; Orleans 3; *Coe’s Golden Drop 56; 
Large long blue 56; Newton’s long blue 51; El 
frey's 2; *Lex’s 55; Burlington fine Red 6, Blue 
Hoiland 17, *Great German Quetzer 59; Gwalsh 
30; *Wetherill’s large 60; Swisser Plum 49; French 
Copper 11; French Green 4; Muscle Plum 27; 
*D’ Amature 64; Bingham 34; Cooper's large Red 
7; *Blue Mirobalan 65; Apricot Pium 18; Red Im 
perial, Magnum Bonum 22; White Imperial, Mag- 
num Bonum, or Egg Plum 1; *White, or Apricot 
Mirobalan 66; Large Black Imperial, Magnum Bo- 
num 40; Violet Hative 9; Large French Blue 32; 
Fall Copper 12; Miller’s Spanish 42; Mogul 13, 
Blue Damascene 24; Wetherill’s Sweet 25; White 
winter Damascene 23. 


Almonds--25. cents. 


Soft Shell No. ©; Thin Shell, or Ladies $; Hard 
Shell 1; Double Flowering, or Dwarf 4. 


Pears—25 cents. 

Primitive, or Petit Muscat N». 19; Oignonette 57; 
Poire d’Ange, or Hativeau 4; Early Chaumontelle, 
Green Chissel, or Madeline 16; Early Catharine 50; 
Karly Bergamotte 6; Bellesime 14; Golden summer 
Bergamotte 43; *Petit Roussellet De Rheims 57; 
Auratte 36; Early Bell 13; Skinless, or Poire sans 
Peau 5; Jargonelle 8; Julienne Archiduc d’Ete, or 
Summer Beurrée $0; Red Bergamotte 12; Bonne 
Grise 39; Large Sugar, or Bon Chretien d’Ete 
Musqué 29; Musk, Spice,or Roussellet de Rneims 
33; Washington (very melting) 38; Green Catha- 
rine $2; Beurrée du Roi, or Butter Pear 1; *Grey 
Butter, or Buerrée Grise 55; Seckel Pear 25; Cra- 
sane 2; *Grosse Burgamotte 63; Brown Beurree 27; 
*Le Poir D Adam 62; Culottes de Suisse, or Verte 
longue panacheé 20; *Red Musk, or Muscat Rouge 
52; Mounillebouche, or Verte longue 21; Cuisse 
Madame 24; *Swans Egg 41; Ambrette 56; Orange 
Bergamotte 51; Broca’s Bergamotte 17; *Prince’s 
St. Germain 46; Autumn Bergamotte 7; *Satin 61; 
Crasane Bergamotte 11; *Autumn Bounty 49; Hol- 
land Green 47; Poire dAuch 53; Harrison’s large 





Fall 45; *Winter Crasane 60; Orange d’Hyver 31; 





*Lechasserie 59; Bergamotte Sylvanche 34; Mus 
eat Allemand 35; Ege Pear 26; *Winter Vergou- 
louse 58; French winter Vergoulouse 22; Cape May 
winter Bergamotte 10; Royal \Vinter, or Padding- 
ton 18; Brown’s Winter 48; ‘Tilton, or Ambrete 40, 
St. Germaine 3; Winter Roussellet 42; Large Cur- 
delier, or Pound 15. 
Cherries-—-374 cents. 

Virginia May 1; May Duke, or Griotte de Hol- 
lande 2; Swedish, or Belle Chevreuse 14; Turkish, 
Begarreaux 25; White Heart 3; Bleeding Heart 73) 
Fraser's White Tartarian 35; Fraser s Biack do, 293; 
Elkhorne 31; Yellow Spanish 30; June Duke, or| 
Holeman’s Duke 10; Griotte d’Allemagne 11; Am-| 
ber 18; *Graftion 39; Black Courone 32; Large! 
Honey Cherry, (very fine) 17; *Harrison Heart 40;! 
*Begarreaux Blanch. or White Amber 42. *Begar- 
reaux Rouge 43; Ox-Heart 5; T'radescant 19; Black! 
Orleans 16, Montmorency 12; Large Black Heart) 
23; Carnation 4; *Large French do. 44; Large 
late Bleeding Heart 8; Late Arch Duke 22; Late 
Spanish 33; Mammoth, or German Duke 9; Plum- 
stone Morello 34; Double Blossom 13; All Saints, 
or pendant flowering Cluster 21; Kentish early Pie 
Cherry 24; Large Morello 26; Small do. 27. 


Quinces—25 cents, 
Pear Quince No. 1; Orange do. 2; Portugal 3. 


Figs—50 cents, to 3, according to size. 
Brown (the best bearer) No. 1; Large Brown 2; 
Large White Genoa 3. 


Gooseberries—25 cents. 
RED. 

Burlington Red No. 1; *Crow Bob 3; *Brundit’s| 

Atlas 4; *Dean’s Glory of England 5; *Ironmonger!| 

6; *Red Bullfinch 7; “Large Ked 29; *Brown Royal! 

32; *large oval Red 38; *Black 37; Smooth Claret} 

35; *Warrington 39; *Bullfinch 41; *Large Amber| 

49, Small Amber, abundant bearers and free of} 

smut 54. “1 

YELLOW. | 

*Taylor’s Golden Talent 9; Golden Drop 10;) 

*Rocket’s Yellow 11; *Long Yellow 12; ‘T'ranspa-| 
rent Yellow 23. 





{ 





GREEN. 

*Green Walnut 13; Satisfaction 14; Green Chis- 
sel 15; *Ville de Paris 16; Green Gascoigne 17; 
English Green 25; *Irish do, 26; Large Round do. 
27; *Porcupine 28; Ne plus ultra 42; *Dorrington 
43; Duke of Bedford 44; *Blakel-y’s Chissel 495; 
*Allen’s Glory of Ratclift 46; *Green Oak 47; Green 
Walnut 51; *Green Blush 52; *King’s Pendant 53. 

WHITE, 

*Fowld’s White No. 19; *Snowball 21; Wood’s 
Whitesmith $1; ‘Transparent White 36; *English 
Grey 30. 

Currants-—123 cents. 

Common Red No. 11; Common White 10; Large 
Red Dutch 1; Large White do, 2; Large Cham- 
pagne pale red 3; English Red 8; English White 9; 
American Black 5; Large Black English 4; Missouri 
Currant with fragrant showy Yellow blossoms, dis- 
covered by Lewis and Clark, in passing through 


Grapes—25 cents. 

Early White Muscadine, or Summer Sweet Wa- 
ter 61; Resin de Notre dame Tasust 54; July Grape 
Morillon Noir Hative, or Karly Black Claster 30. 
White Sweet Water 4; Malvoisie 50; Muenier or 
Milier 51; Burgundy or Miiler Grape 2; Auverg. 
nenoir, True Burgundy, or Black Morillon 51- 
*Black Madeira 31; Bland’s Pale Red, or Powells 
Grane 3; Ralston’s White 55; Boudinot Grape 58: 
Wiute Tokay 63; Blue Cartager 64; Montesquieu 
15; Assyrian 17; Grotzen 36; Savignion’s Rid 51; 
Chasselas 53; *Black Muscadine 27; Clapier s White 
9; *Large Blue Seeding, from the White Malaga 
10; Large White Malaga 12; Red Frontignae 32; 
Bordeaux Purple 33; Chocolate $4; Connelley’s 
Grape 35; White Lisbon 16; Elliot’s Large White 
19; Black Hamburgh 4:; *Black Lisbon 42. 

Native. 

*Early White No. 49; Smart’s Elsingborough 1; 
Isabella 7; *Scuppernon 8; Orwigsburgh 11; Mis- 
souri Grape 48; Alaxander’s or Schuylkill Museadel 
26; Cooper’s Wine Grape 37; Jordor’s Blue, large 
fruit, and large bunches 45. 

Forest Trees, of the first class. 


White flowering Horse Chestnut 374, 1; Scarlet 


flowering do do. 2; Sugar Maple 25, 3; Silver leaved 
do. do 4; Scarlet flowering do. 5; Spanish Chestnut 
with large eatable fruit 374,6; American do. 25, 7; 
Catalapa, admired for its showy flowers do. 8; Ame- 
rican Cypress, of fine appearance 50, 9; Honey Lo- 
cus, or Thorny Acacia 25, 10; Common Locust, 
or Robinia Pseudacacia do. 11; Kentucky Coffee 
tree, or Bonduc, with spikes of purple flowers 374, 
12; Madeira Nut, or English Walnut do. 13; Round 
Black Walnut 25, 14; Butternut do. 15; White 
Walnut, or Shell Bark Hickory Nut do. 16; Pecan, 
or Illinois Nut 374, 17; Tulip tree, or White Wood, 
stately and very ornamental 50, 18; American Larch 
or Hacmatac do. 19; American Plane, or Button- 
wood 25, 20; Lombardy Poplar do. 21; Athenian 
do 22; Georgia do. or Cotton tree do. 23; Ameri- 
can, or Shaking Aspin do. 24; American Bird Cher- 
ry do, 25; Weeping Willow do 26; Upright Green 
Willow do. 27; Yellow, or Golden do. 28; European 
Linden or Lime 75 to 125, 29; Red twigged do. do. 
do. 36; American do. or Basswood 50 to 100; $1; 
Chinee ailanthees, by some called Tallow tree, or 
Tannets Sumach 25 to 50, 32; Black Birch 25, 33; 
Paper lirch do 34; Maple leaved Sweet Gum do. 
35; SoulGum do. 36; Sassafras do. 37; White Ash 
do. 38. 
. Second Class. 


PricklyAsh, Angelica, or Hercules’s Club 25, $9; 
Furopeantudas tree, covered with showy purple 
flowers in he spring, before the leaves appear $74, 
40; Americin do. much like the above do. 41; White 
Fringe tree with flowers resembling cut paper 50, 
42; White towering Dogwood <5, 43; Laburnum, 
admired forits clusters of Yellow flowers do. 44; 
Persimmon ao American Medlar do. 45; Magnolia 
Glauca with ery fragrant flowers do. 46; Snowy 
Medlar, or My Cherry, covered with White flow- 
ers in the sprng do. 47; Purple flowering Acacia, 
with beautifulclusters of flowers do, 48; European 
mountain Ash or Scotch Roan, with clusters of 





Louisiana, to the Pacific Ocean, 25 cts. 6. 
Raspberries—12 cents. 
English White No. 3; English Red 64, 4; Large 
White Antwerp 183, 1; Large Red do. 2; Brentford 
Red 6; American Scarlet 64, 7; American Black 


| Scarlet fruit, vhich remain several months 50, 49; 
American Mowtain Ash do. 50; Tooth Ache tree, 
or ‘Thorny Ash25, 51. 

Ornamental Shrubs, 





do. 8; Canada, or purple rose flowering 9. 
Strawberries—124 cents per dozen. 
Morrisania early Scarlet 1; English Red wood, 
haut bois 2; English White do. 83; Large Pine Apple 
183, 9; Large Hudson 4; White or Blush Chili 6; 
Red Chili 5; Bourbon Blush, very large fruit 25, 8; 
Alpine or Monthly 16. 


Dwarf white flowering Horse Chestnut 374, 1 

‘Double floweing Almond 25, 2; Southern Wood 
1124, 3; Barbery for preserving 20, 4; Brown flow- 
' ering Calicanthus do. 5, American Hazlenut. 64, 6; 
| American Stravberry tree, or Burning Bush 25, 7% 
| Snow Drop, or Silver Bell tree, with wreaths of béau- 
\tiful pendant flavers 374,38; Single White Althea 
'frutex 124, 9; Sngle Red do. do. 10; Double Par- 














see 
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ple io 25. 11; Double White do. do. 12; Vanega 
ted le. ved do. do. 13; Changeable Hydrangia very 
showy and ornamental 50, 14, St. John’s wort, with 
showy yellow flowers 25, 15; Kuropean small leaved 
Yellow Jasmine do. 16; Carolina large flowermg 
Syringa do 17; European fragrant do. do, 18; ‘T're- 
foil tree. Ptelia Trifoliata do. +9; Yellow flowenng 
Biadder Senna, with white seed vessels 25, 20; Ked 
do. do. with Red do do. 21; Spice wood or Wild 
Alspice do. 22; Rose Acacia much admired do. 23; 
English Variegated Willuw, with leaves neatly mot- 
tled do. 24; Parsley leaved Elder do. 25; Ninebark 
Spirwa, do. 26; Three Jeaved Bladder Nut, with its 
seed vessels resembling bladders do. -7; Snowberry, 
with clusters of delicate snow white fruit in Autume 
very beautiful 50, 28; White Lilac <5, 29; Purple 
do. 124, 30; Purple Persian do do. 31; Snowball, 
or Guelder Rose 25, 32; Common Privet or Prin 
124, 33; Sweet Fern do.34; Lavender do. 35; Worm- 
wood do. 36. 








Evergreens—25 cents. 


Common Box, for edging 124 cents per yard, or 
64 each !; Silver striped leaved do. 25 cents 2; Ame- 
rican Holly do. 3; Swedish upright Juniper do. 4;| 
Red American Cedar do. 5; White Cedar 373, 6; 
Broad leaved Kalmia, or Laurel 25, 7; Narrow 
leaved do. very delicate 124, 8; Evergreen ‘Thorn, 
with Scarlet fruit during the Autumn, Mespilus 
Pyracantha 25, 9; Balm of Gilead, or Balsam Fir, 
much adinired for its beautiful growth and foliage 
50 to 100, 10; White or Weymouth Pine, much 
admired do to do. 11; Hemlock Spruce 50, 12; Black 
Spruce 50 to 100, 13; White Spruce 50, 14; Pitch, 
or Resin Pine 25,15; Yellow Pine do. 16; Chinese 
Arbor Vite 50, !7; American do. do. 18. 

Vines and Creepers. 

Pipe Vine or Birthwort, with broad leaves and 

flowers, like a Dutchman’s pipe 25, 1; Searlet ‘Trum- 
et Creeper do. 2; Staff Tree, or Climber do. 33) 
lue flowering Virgin’s Bower 124, 4; ‘Travellers’ 
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ground and keep it mellow, and their orchards gene- 
rally produce several, say 3, 4 and in sume instances, 
5 prime crops of peaches; which is considered as 
paying well for the tronble and cost; but when a 
peach or nectarine tree, will no longer produce per- 
fect fruit, whether it is declining under the conta- 
gion of the yellows, or the depredation of the worm, 
it iseyually important that it should be immediately 
taken up, and root and branch consigned to the 
woodpile, for if suffered to remain, it ¥ill in the 
nature of things,become either the means ui diffusing 
the poison of the disease, or a nursery for the in- 
sects, that in their turns may deposit their eggs and 
increase the new crops of the worm: I have not seen 
it answer any good purpose, to plant young peach 
trees on the site from which old ones have recently 
been removed: the ground should be first well ma- 
nured, and time given for the roots of the old trees 
to rot, and the soil to recover what it had expended 
in the growth of the former crop, before it will be 
likely to satisfy the planter with a new orchard to 
his profit. 
Cherries, 

Cherry trees grow best in a rich loam, they will 
not thrive well in a low wet situation; and like the 
apple and pear, require while young, the ground to 
becultivated and occasionally manured,; the common 
nwvrellos have become subject for some years past, 
to the attacks of an insect, that stings the branches 
and deposits its eggs, which soon hatching, prey 
upon the sap or tender bark, and occasions the 
growth of excrescences, which bring on decay, and 
inafew years destroy the tree. I have not heard 
of any experiment yet made, that seems likely to 
stop its depredations, and thereby prevent the loss 
ofthis choice and useful fruit, nor can I see any 
thing so likely to effect the purpose, as carelully to 
examine the trees several times during the summer 
sason, and cut off all the twigs thus aflected with the 
issect, and burn them, by this means the injury wouid 





Joy 25,5; Evergreen Ivy do. 6; White flowering 
Jessamine do. 7; Muitiflora Rose 374, 8; Sweet | 
Briar 25, 9. 

Honey Suckles, 

Monthly Fragrant <5, 10; Early Sweet Italian 
do. 11; English Woodbine do. 12; Scarlet Mouthly 
Trumpet do. 13; Variegated do. 14; &sparagus 
Roots, per hundred 50 cents--per thousaid 54,00, 

» Peaches. j 

Peach trees grow and succeed pretty'well, in al- 
most any dry soil, but that which they pear to de- 
light in most is, arich sandy loam: the’ grow well 
however, and even luxuriantly in sone of our light 
and. sandy land (N. J.,) if constanty tilled, and 
helped with a moderate portion of mynure; and the 
size and beauty, and especially the favour of the 
fruit, is seldom, if ever, exceeded inany other situ- 
ation; but tothe successful cultivatwn of this deli- 
cious fruit, two very formidable evils have opposed 
themselves; the worm which attacks them in the 
roct and a disease called the Yellows; the latter 
made great devastation some years ago, in this 
state, Pennsylvania and New York; defeating the 
most skilful exertions to raise healthy produciive 
peach orchards, but of late years, this malady, as 
well as the worm: seems tu have abated its deleteri-| 
ous effects, they have been in great measure over- 
come, by the vigilance and good management of 
our farmers and cultivators. The practice now 
common among those who raise peaches for mar- 
ket. is to plant trees of one summer’s growth from 
the bud, at the distance of from 15 tu 20 feet asun- 
der, and use the ground so occupied, for raising} 
truck, that is to say, peas, beans, cuca bers and 
Other vines, until the roots of the peach trees so oe- 
Cupy the ground,and the tops so shade the surface, 
as fo anstver the purpose of raising ‘hose vegetabk s 
no longer: they however continue to plough the 








se stopped, and the worms prevented from pass- 


another year; the plumstone morelle and the English 
morello, do not appear to be subject to the attack 
of this insect, and the fruit is large, late and finely 
tlavoured. 

Plums. 

This fruit, from the naked, and while young, ten- 
der skin, is frequently much injured by a small bug 
called the Curculio, which perforates the skin of the 
fruit soon after its formation, and deposits its egg, 
and that in due time hatching, its product feeds up 
on the tender puip, and at length occasions a very 
large proportion of its fruit t. fall trom the tree, be- 
jure it arrives at maturity; it is a fact weli establish- 
ed, that the fruit does not suffer so much in this way, 
where the ground is constantly trodden, as in walks 
and yards, especially in towns, in such situations 
very fiue crops of large tair fruit are produced; | 
have been told by a very respectable friend, that by 
paving round a nectarine tree to tie exient of its 
branches, he had obtained good crops of fair fruit 
irom it several years; by the sane means, I have no 
doubt plums and apricots might be made to ripen their 
iruit, where the ground is sufficiently rica; itis said 
of the Curculio, that it rises from the ground and 
dues its mischievous work in the night, and witn the 
rising sun retires and secretes itseli again in the 
earth; it is furnished with small wings, which ens- 
ble it to make short flights, but seldum to go far at a 
time; the hard surface by treading, or paving, pre- 
vents its finding shelter ander tug branches of tue 
tree, and consequently it has to seek elsewhere for 
a hiding place; thus very probably, the number of 
assailants are much Jessened: but there is another 
point, at which these mischievous depredators might 
be attacked, that would probably do much in secu 
ring good crops of plums, &c¢. tn almost any situa 
tion where the trees will grow freeiy, the fruit drops 





ing into a state, capable of spreading the mischief 


from the tree with the worm of the Curculio in it, 
upon which it feeds until it attains a state of maturity 
capable of taking shelter in the earth, where it re- 
mains in some form or other until the warmth of 
spring brings it forth a Curculio, and by the time 
the fruit begins to form, it is prepared to begin the 
work of its ancestor; if then the imperfect fruit as 
fast as it falls were picked up and destroyed, can 
there be any doubt that the number would be soon 
much reduced, and our crops of plums, &c. be more 
fair and plentiful; plum trees in some places, have» 
been attacked in the branches in the same manner , 
as the morello cherry trees, probably by the same 
insect, but not to the same extent; the treatment re- 
commended in the one case would be likely to pre- 
vent the injury ina great degree in the other. 


Asparagus, 

The soil best calculated for the growth of this ex- 
cellent vegetable, appears to be a light sandy loam, 
which sheuld previously be made rich and mellow, 
eighteen or twenty inches deep: the ground thus 
prepared, trenches are to be dug twelve inches 
wide, and the same depth with a space of two feet 
between, upon which the earth from the trenches 
should he placed: thus prepared, the plants should 
be placed in the,trench one foot apart, one on 
one side of the ttench, and the next on the other 
alternately throu t, with their faces to the bank, 
and the roots spread lengthwise of the trench, and 
covered to the depth of two or three inches, with 
earth from the sides of the bank; in which situation 
the bed may remain the first summer, excepting 
that in the operations of hoeing necessary to keep 
down the weeds, a portion of the earth may be 
drawn into the treaches so as gradually to fill them 
up to a level with the surface; the ensuing spring, 
the ground should be dug up, and covered lightly 
with coarse hay, in order to keep it cool and pre- 
vent the growth of weeds; the following spring, the 
litter should be carefully raked off, the ground dug 
or plovghed,.and covered again with hay; it will do 
to cut for use the third spring, but when the season 
for cutting is over, | would recommend the covering 
with hay to be repeated, and so again every sacceed- 
ing year. 








RURAL Bcowomry. 


BOILING MILK. 
Mr. SKINNER, March 21, 1826. 
Sir,—Perhapsit is not so generally known as it 
ought to be, that the boiling of milk before it is set 
away for the cream to rise, will completely divest 
it, and of course the butter made therefrom, of the 
very unpleasant flavor arising from the cows having 
fed upon garlicky pastures—the boiling ought to be 
continued for at least half an hour—this dairy se- 
cret, if it be one, I have learned from a female friend, 
who has been in the habit of availing herself of it 
for some years past. 
Yours, trulv, 
EDWARD TILGHMAN. 
a 


 LADTHS’ DEPARTMENT. 


A WHISPER TO A NEWLY-MARRIED PAIR, 
(Continued from p. 8.) 
A WuisPerR To THE Wire. 

“If possible, let your husband suppose you think 
him a .ood husband, and it will be a strong stimu- 
lus to his being so. As long as he thinks he pos- 
sesses the character, he will take some pains*to de- 
serve it: but when he has once lost the name, he 
will be very apt to abandon the reality altogether.” 

















I remember at one time being acquainted witha 
lady,who was married to a very worthy man, At- 
tentive to all her comforts and wishes, hewas just 











* braided him. 
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what the world calls a very good husband; and yet 
his manner to his wife was cold and comfortless, 
and he was constantly giving her heart, though 
never her reasdn, cause to complain of him. But 
she was a woman of excellent sense, and never up- 
On the contrary, he had every cause 
for supposing she thought him the best husband in 
the world; and the consequence was, that instead 
of the jarring and discord which would have been 
inevitably produced had she been in the habit of 
finding fault with him, their lives passed on in un- 
interrupted peace. 

I know not any attraction which renders a woman 
at all times so agreeable to her husband, as cheer- 
fulness or good-humour. It possesses the powers 
ascribed to magic: it gives charms where charms 
are not; and imparts beauty to the plainest face. 
Men are naturally more thoughtful and more diffi- 
cult to amuse and please than women. Full of 
cares and business, what a relaxation to a man is 
the cheerful countenance and pleasant voice of the 
gentle mistress of his home! On the contrary, a 
gloomy, dissatisfied manner is an antidote to affec- 
tion; and though a man may not seem to notice it, 
it is chilling and repulsive to his feelings, and he) 
will be very apt to seek elsewhere for those smiles 
and that cheerfulness which he finds not in his own 
house. | 

In the article of dress, study your husband's | 
taste, and endeavour to wear what he thinks be-) 
comes you best. The opinion of others on this} 
subject is of very little consequence, if he approves. 

Make yourself as useful to him as you can, and} 
let him see you employed as much of your time as} 
possible in economical avocations. 

At dinner, endeavour to have his favourite dish 








piano or harp; recollect the airs that are wont to/fortless, why hot lessen those discomforts by your 
please him most, and indulge him by playing those ‘wooen 4 and if pleasure and gaiety await him, why 


favourite tunes. Tell me, gentle lady, when was 
od time at this accomplishment so well devoted? 

Vhile he was your lover, with what readiness, and 
in your very best manner, would you touch the 
chords; and on every occasion what pains did you 
take to captivate! And now that he is become your 
husband, (methinks at this moment I see a blush 
mantling in your cheek,) now that he is your hus- 
band, has pleasing him become a matter of indif- 
ference to you? 

Particularly shun what the world calls in ridicule, 
“Curtain lectures.” When you both. enter your 
room at night, and shut to your door, endeavour to 
shut out at the same moment all discord and con- 
tention, and look on your chamber as a retreat from 
the vexations of the world, a shelter sacred to peace 
and affection. 

I cannot say I much approve of man and wife at 
all times opening each other's letters. There is 
more, I think, of vulgar familiarity in this than of 
delicacy or confidence. Besides a sealed letter is 
sacred; and every one likes to have the first read- 
ing of their own letters. 

Perhaps your husband may be fond of absenting!| 
himself from home, and giving to others that soci- 
ety which you have a right to expect: clubs, taverns, 
&c. &e. may be his favourite resort. In this case, 
it may perhaps be necessary to have recourse to 
mild reasoning;—but never—I again repeat—never 
to clamorous dispute. And the fonder he seems of 
quitting his home, the greater should be your effort 
to make yourself and your fireside agreeable to him 
This may appear a difficult task; but { recommend 
nothing that I have not myself seen successfully 





. dressed and served up in the manner he likes best. practised. I once knew a lady who particularly 


In observing such trifles as these, believe me, gen-|studied her husband’s character and disposition; 

tle lady, you study your own comfort just as much |and I have seen her, when he appeared sullen, fret- 

as his. |ful, and inclined to go out, invite a friend, or per 
Perhaps your husband may occasionally bring} 





heme an unexpected guest to dinner. 


leave him exposed to the temptations which pleasure 
and gaiety produce? A woman never appears in so 
respectable a light, never to so much advantage, ag 
when under the protection of her husband. 

Even occasional separations between man and 
wife | am no friend to, when they can be avoided. 
Itis not to your advantage, believe me, gentle lady, 
to let him see how well he can do without you. You 
may probably say, “Absence is at times unavoida- 
ble.” Granted: I only contend such intervals of ab- 
~~ should be short, and occur as seldom as possi- 

ie. 

Perhaps it may be your luckless lot to be united 
te an unkind husband—a man who cares not whe- 
ther he pleases or displeases, whether you are hap- 
pyor unhappy. If this be the case, hard is your 
fate, gentle lady, very hard! But the die is cast; and 
you must carefully remember that no neglect of 
luty on his part can give a legitimate sanction to a 
failure of duty on yours. The sacredness of those 
fies whica bind you as a wife remain equally strong 
and heavy whatever be the conduct of your husband; 
and galling as the chain may be, you must only en- 
deavour for resignation to bear it, till the Almighty, 
by lightening it, pleases to crown your gentleness 
and efforts with success. 

When at the Throne of Grace, (I address you as 
a religious woman,) be fervent and persevering in 
your prayers for your husband; and by your exam- 
ple erdeavour to allure him to that heaven towards 
which you are yourself aspiring: that, if your hus- 
band obey not the word, as the sacred writer says, he 
may, without the word, be won by the conversation 
(or conduct) of the wife. 

Your husband perh..ps may be addicted to gam- 
bling, horse racing, drinking, &c. These are seri- 
ous circumstances; and mild remonstrance must be 
occasionally used to oppose them; but do not let 


haps a few friends, to spend the evening, prepare your argument rise to loud or clamorous disputing. 
This is not|for him at dinner the dish she knew he liked best,;Matage your opponent like a skilful general, and 


at all times convenient. But beware, gentle lady,|and thus, by her kind, cheerfui manner, make him) constantly watching the appropriate moment for re- 


beware of frowns. ; € I 
scanty, but make up for the deficiency by smiles;ofhim. Believe it from me, and let it take deep 
and good humour. It is an old remark, ‘“cheer-|roct, gentle lady, in your mind, that a good hu- 
fulness in the host is always the surest and most|moured deportment, a comfortable fireside, and a 
agreeable mode of welcome to the guest.” Per-| smiling countenance, will do more towards keeping 
haps, too, unseasonable visitors may intrude, or| your husband at home than a week’s logic on the 
some one not particularly welcome may come to) subject. 
spend a few days with you. Trifling as these cir-| Is he fond of fishing, fowling, &c.? When those 
cumstances may be, they require a command of amusements do not interfere with business or mat- 
feeling and temper: but remember, as you journey ters of consequence, what harm can re-ult from 
on, inclination must be continually sacrificed; and! them? Strive then to enter into his feelings with re- 
recollect also, that the true spirit af hospitality lies,| yard to the pleasure which they seem to afford him, 
(as an old writer remarks,) not in giving great din-| and endeavour to feel interested in his harmless ac- 
ners and sumptuous entertainments, but in receiv- | counts and chat respecting them. Let his favourite 
ing with kindness and cheerfulness those who come! dog be your favourite also; and do not with a surly 
to you, and those who want your assistance. look as [ have seen some wives put on, say in his 
ndeavour to feel pleased with your husband’s| hearing, “Phat Cato, or Rover, or Ranger, is the 
bachelor friends. It always vexes and disappoints| most troublesome dog and the greatest pest in the 
a man when his wife finds fault with his favourites—| world.” 


Your fare at dinner may be! forget the peevishness which had taken possession | treat. ‘Lo convince without irritating, is one of the 


most difficuit as well as most desirable points of ar- 
gument. Perhaps this may not be in your power: 
at all events, make the attempt; first praying to God 
for directon, and then leaving to him the result. 
Or, genile lady, you may perhaps be united to a 
man of a mst uncongenial mind, who, though a very 
good sort o husband, differs from you in every sen- 
timent. What of this? You must only make the 
best of it. Look around. Numbers have the same, 
and iniinitely worse complaints to make; and, truly, 
when we corjider what real misery there is in the 
world, it seems the height of folly fastidiously and 
| foolishly to reine away our happiness, by allowing 
such worthlesstrifles to interfere with our comfort. 
There are very few husbands so bad as to be des- 
titute of good qualities, and probably very decided 
ones. Let the wife search out and accustom herself 
to dwell on those good qualities, and Jet her treat 





the favourites and companions of his youth, and| If the day he goes out on these rural expeditions 


-probably those to whom he is bound not only by be cold or wet, do not omit having his shirt and 


the ties of friendship, but by the cords of gratitude.| stockings aired for him at the fireside. Such little 
Encourage in your husband a desire for reading, attentions never fail to please; and it is well worth 
out at night. When the window curtains are drawn,| your while to obtain good-humour by such easy 
the candles lighted, and you are all seated after tea, | efforts. 
round the fire, how can his time be better employ-| Should he be obliged to go to some distant place 
ed? You have your work to occupy you: he has/or foreign land, at once and without indecision, if 
nothing to do but to sit and to thinks and perhaps| circumstances render it at all practicable, let your 
to think too that this family scene is extremely stu-| determination be made in the beautiful and expres- 
pid. Give interest to the monotonous hour, by plac-| sive language of Scripture: “Entreat me not to 
ing ia his hand some entertaining but useful work | leave thee, nor to return from following after thee: 
The pleasure which you derive from it will encou-|for whither thou goest, | will go; and where 
rage him to proceed; while remarks on the pages’ thou lodgest, [ will lodge: thy people shall be my 
wil) afford improving and animating topics for con |people, and thy God my God. Where thou diest 
versation. will I die, and there will I be buried; the Lord do 








her own errors, not her husbaud’s, with severity. I 
have seldom known a dispute between man and wife 
jin which faults on both sides were not conspicuous: 
‘and really it is no wonder; for we are so quick sight- 
led to the imperfections of others, so blind and leni- 
‘ent to our own, that in cases of discord and conten- 
tion, we throw all the blame on the opposite party, 
and never think of accusing ourselves. In general, 
at least, this is the case. 

I was lately acquainted with a lady, whose man- 
nerto her husband often attracted my admiration. 
Without appearing to du so, she would contrive to 
lead to those subjects in which he appeared to most 
advantage. Whenever he spoke, she seemed to 
listen as if what he was saying was worth attending 
to. And if at any time she differed from him in 





Is he fond of music? When an appropriate mo-|<o to me, and more also, if aught but death part 
ment occurs, sit down with cheerfulness to your thee and me.” (Ruthi. 16, 17.) Uf his lot be com- 


opinion, it was done so gently as scarcely to be per- 
ceived even by himself. She was quite as well in- 
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so) and as sensible as him- 


. d rhaps more . 
formed (perhap appeared to think him su- 


self, and yet she always 
perior in every point. Qn all ’ 
refer to bim, asking his opinion, and appearing to 
receive information at the very moment perhaps 


she was herself imparting it. The consequence was, 
there never was a happier couple, and I am certain 
he thought her the most superior woman in the 
-| witnessed the powers of Eclipse, that he would not 


world, ; ; 
{ repeat, it is amazing how trifles—the most in- 


significant trifes—even a word, even a look-—yes, 
truly, a look, a glance—completely possess the pow- 
er, at times, of either pleasing or displeasing. Let 
this sink deep in your mind: remember, that to en- 
deavour to keep your husband in constant good-hu- 


mour is one of the first duties of a wife. 
(To be continued.) 














SPORTING OLIO. 


On all occasions she would 


years old;* when he beat Mr. Fortescue’s Gower, 5 
zcore old; Mr. Castle’s Chance, six years old; Mr. 

ennings’s Social, do.; and Mr. Quick’s Plume, do.; 
all of which were distanced the second heat. Bet- 
ting, at starting, 4 to 1 on Eclipse. He was rode by 
John Whiting; and the heat was decided in’the or- 
der here set down. When the horses were about to 
start for the second heat, captain O'Kelly, who had 


be “pulled,” and that the jockey meant tolet him go, 
betted that he would undertake to *‘place the hor- 
ses.” Done and done being done, he declared 
“Kclipse first, the rest no where;” and they were all 
distanced! 

2. At Ascot-Heath, May 29, same year, a Plate 
of 150; 4 years old 8st. 5 lb.; 5 years old 9st. 3 Ib.; 
two mile heats; when Mr. Wildman’s Eclipse beat 
Mr. Fettyplace’s Créme de Barbe, both 5 years old, 
at two heats, easy. 

3. At Winchester, June 13,same year, “the King’s 
100 gs. for 6 years old horses, &c. 12st; four mile 








ECLIPSE. 


This celebrated racer was bred by His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cumberland. Marske was 


sire of him, which horse was also His Royal High 


ness’s property. Marske was a son of Lord Patmore’s 
Squirt, and Squirt of Bartlett's Childers; Mr. Robin- 
son’s Snake mare was the dam of Marske; her dam 
Grey Wilkes, sister to Clumsy. Spiletta (the dam| 
of Eclipse) was got by Lord Chatsworth’s Regulus. 


The Godolphin Arabian was sire of Regulus. Spi- 


Jetta’s dam (Mother Western) was got by Smith’s| 
Sir Robert Eden bred Spiletta, and 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland pur- 
chased her of Sir Robert, and, in 1764, (the year, 
in which happened the most remarkable eclipse of 


Son of Snake. 


the sun on record, and, indeed, he was foaled the 
day on which it occurred, viz. the Ist of April,) Spi- 
letta dropped a horse-foal, which, at one year old 
wag cast, with others of his Royal Highness’s siud, 
and sold ta that celebrated sportsman, Mr. Wild- 
man, a Smithfield salesman, at a low vrice, who 
gave him the name of Eclipse, from the cveumstance 
of his birth happening as aforesaid. ; 

Various sums have been mentioned as the price 
paid by Mr. Wildman for the colt, some quoting it 
at 20 guineas, whilst one lately mentiors 75 guineas, 
but the most authentic, i. e. that denved from the 
most veracious authority, is, that he was bought for 
145, or guineas. 


Eclipse was brought up in the ndghbourhood of 


Epsom, in a hardy manner, i. e. nat pampered so 
much as thorough-bred horses generally are, and is 
thereby supposed to have contracted an affection of 
the chest, te lungs being the first of the vital func- 
tions which gave way in his old age, if the defect 
were not occasionally perceptible before. 

The principal cause of his being sold was that of 
having the appearance of a very ordinary colt, but 
possessing those corresponding points which consti- 
tute the inimitably good racer; an agremen in con- 
formation which ordinary judges could not discover, 
as proved by the foregoing comparison. 

At a proper age Eclipse was put into training; 
and in his trials proved, to the satisfaction of his 


owner, he was superior to any of his predecessors.| 


Being a very bony and muscular horse, Mr. Wild- 


man, (who was as good a judge as ever existed,) on| 


Wednesday, May 3, 1769; started him for the No eeot of running yearling, 2, and 3 years old being 


blemen’s and Gentlemen’s Plate of 150, at Epsom, 


heats.” Here Eclipse beat Mr. Turner’s Slouch, 
the Duke of Grafton’s Chigger, Mr. Gott’s Juba, 
Mr. O’Kelly’s Caliban, and Mr. Bailey’s Clanvil, at 
two heats. Betting 5 to 4 against Eclipse, he then 
being only 5 years old, all his competitors one year 
older. Horses for his Majesty’s Plates, of whatever 
age, then carried 12st. 

4. Two days thereafter he walked over the course 
for the 150 purse, at the same place. 

5. At Winchester, June 15, same year, he walk- 
ed over the course for 150, four mile heats, not any 
daring enough to start against him. ‘The above are 
his performances the first year of running. 

6. At Salisbury, June 28, “the King’s 100 gs.” 
was run for by 6 year olds; weight, 12st.; and won 
‘by Mr. Wildman’s ch. h. Eclipse, 5 years old, walk- 
,ing over the course. [Annals of Sporting. 
(To be continued.) 








DISTEMPER IN DOGS. 

Williamsburg, March 23, 1826. 
Dear Sirx,—I observe in your last number of the 
| Farmer, that information is wanted on the cause and 
‘cure of the distemper in dogs; I know nothing of the 
‘cause; I have a dog that [ have cured, he had the 
‘distemper very bad. I send you below, the mode I 
practised with him. If you think it worth publishing 
you are at liberty to do so. 

First give in some gravy, nine grains of Ipeca- 
cuanha, in three days after give three grains of ca- 
‘lomel and five of jalap, in three days after repeat 
.this dose, and in ten days repeat the dose of calomel 
and jalap. 

Respectfully, yours, 
RICiTARD COKE. 


—————_— 





—__ 





PHS FARUER, 


Battimore, Frivay, Marcu $1, 1826. 








(3c Estract of a letter from Gen. Larayertre to 
J.S. Skinner, Editor of the American Farmer, at 
Baltimore: ] 

“La Grange, Jan. 20, 1826. 

“It is not an easy task for me to submit to the 
wide material separation which now exists between 
me and my American friends while my mind is con- 
stantly with them; and the regret for the loss of 


‘their society, mingles with an ardent sympathy in 
| 








| *An age at which horses may be said to arrive at per- 
ction of speed, if not of strength or lastingness; the 


injurious to the animals’ future powers, both as to run- 


ie tenes thet neder eon teieadien conugheh hing and procreation, and therefore extremely impolitic 
’ > 


weight for age; four mile heats. He was now five| 


in a national point of view, however profitable or minis- 
tering to the impatient vanity of the persons concerned. 








their publick and personal cofiterns. So prom t I 


have been in recovering pleasing habits, and so 

much attached I feel to my new ds well as my old 

connexions in the United States, that it seems to 

me quite strange to think this winter will pass with- 

out meeting any of you, either at Baltimore or 

Washington. I am eagerly waiting for the papers 

and letters from my friends, and beg when you 

write to remember that at a distance minute parti-. 
culars are very Welcome. 

The affectionate reception I have met from the 
people on my journey and on my arrival to this 
part of the country, and the family and friendly en- 
joyments that awaited me, Wave been sadly trou- 

led by the illness of one of my grand-daughters, 
who, contrary to all expectation, is happily reco- 
vered. i have passed, hitherto, most of my time at La 
Grange; but am now going for two or three months 
to town, saving some excursions to my farm. I 
must give you an account of the stock you so very 
kindly assisted in forwarding and increasing. One 
of Mr. Patterson’s Coke Devons, the elder bull, died 
on the passage; the three others have recovered 
from the fatigue and are now in fine order.* The 
giant wild turkey we have admired together, died 
also at sea; his brother, and another from General 
Cocke, of Virginia, arrived safe; two small Virgi- 
nia hens never ¢ould retrieve the injuries of the 
sea, but the males are very hearty. Your two hogs 
have well supported the voyage, and are better. 
shaped than any I have seen, although I have chan- 
ced to obtain.the best of an importation from Eng- 
land. The Virginia plough you have been pleased 
to forward, has been presented for examination to 
the Central Society at Paris. I expect their report. 
I am anxiously looking for the arrival of two models 
kindly promised; the one a steam machine, after 
that of Mr, Robert Smith—the other a threshing 
machine; this is sent by Gov. Sprigg, the steam one | 
by Mr. Morris.t 

Should they be ready to reach New York by the 
first April, capt. Macey who sails on the 5th, and 
comes himself to Paris, will take charge of them, 
Permit me to entreat your kindness for two other 
articles; [ much wish to introduce at La Grange, the 
pretty American partridge, so called in the south, 
and quail, in the north, and the terrapin, about 
whose management I would need an instruction.—., 
Capt. Macey would take care of them, and if the kind 
friend, Joseph Townsend, who had found the mam- 
moth Turkey, persist in his good inteftion to send 
some more, or youcould get some of the tame breed, 
second or thirdgeneration, at the good Postmasters 
at York, Pa. ral Macey might be entrusted with 
them 7 ; 

[ have on my frm a fine shepherd’s dog, and can 
find a proper slut for him; but the more I inquire 
and see about those dogs, so very sagacious and 
useful here, the more I find that their principal me- 
rit is lost when they have not to execute the orders 
of a shepherd in the marshalling of a flock. * 

No letter from you, my dear sir; no number of 
the American Farmer has been recei¥ed, although 
[hoped it might come by the last packet. Charles 
Lasteyrie, went to Italy immediately after my arri- 
val; he is daily expected in Paris. 

Although I had more to say of Agricultural con- 
cerns than European politics, nauscous as their di- 
plomacy, cannot fail to be to our American taste; 
I will tell you in a few words.” 





*These were of the pure blood, all generously pre- 
sented by Wm. Patterson, Esq. to the old ‘American 
veteran.” 


tInstead of a model, Mr. J. B. Morris sent him a 
complete and very elegant steam apparatus, for steam- 
ing food for 50 head of stock, with every thing prepared 
for immediate use. It must have cost several hundred 
do}lats. 
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Mary.anD AGRICULTURAL SocieETY. 
$*At a special mecting of the Board, held at Gen.) 


Lidgley’s, on Wednesday, Ist February—present, 
C. Ridgley, of H.—chairman. | 
_ R. Caton, J. B. Morris, D. Williamson, Jr. J. Hol- 
lingsworth, J. Carroll, Jr N. Busley —trustees. 

A memorial to the Legislature, praying a grant of 
money in aid of the funds of the Soeiety, signed by, 
the chairman and secretary of the Board of ‘Trus-| 
tees, on the Eastern Shore, accompanied by a letter! 
from Mr. Hammond (chairman,) urging the Board) 
of the Western Shore to join in its support, was| 
submitted and read—when on motion, it was re-| 
solved, that this Board accord with the Trustees of| 
the Eastern Shore in the sentiments of their memo- 
vial to the Legislature of Mary:and, and will unite 
with them in its support, and that the chairman and’ 
secretary of the trustees, be authorised to sign the! 
same in behalf of this Board, and cause the same to! 
be forwarded forthwith to the chairman of the Agri-} 
cultural Committee, in the House of Delegates. 

At a regular meeting of the Board, held on ‘Thurs- | 
day, 23d March, at Eutaw, at B. W. Hall's, Esq’s.—, 
present, B. W. Hall, chairman, pro tem. J. Carroll, | 
Jr., D. Williamson, Jr., trustees, J. Hiowasd, secre-| 
tary. 

On motion resolved, that the president, trea- 
surer, secretaries and trustees, do forthwith com- 
mence their collections, and that each of them be 
required to pay to the treasurer, at least the sum of 
$20, at or before the next meeting of the trustees, 
and that the secretary be required to communicate 
this resolution to each of the above gentlemen. 

Resolved, that B. W. Hall, J. B. Morris, and 
James Cox, be appointed to procure the plate ne- 
cessary for the next exhibition. 

Resolved, that Jacob Hollingsworth, James Car-! 
roll, Jr. and D. Williamson, Jr. be appointed to pre-| 
pare a list of Judges for the next cattle show, and 
that they report the same to the next meeting of the 
trustees. 

Adjourned to meet at the residence of Jacob Hol- 
lingsworth, on Elk Ridge, on ‘Thursday, the 13th 
April. 


Yucca Groriosa.—A specimen of this curious 
plant is now in full bloom in a garden near Worces- 
ter; it has about 700 beautiful blossoms. 





Tue Grapr.—No effort made in the U. States to 
raise or improve the grape, has been more success- 
ful than that of ‘Thomas M’Call, Esq. of Laurens 
county. His wine from the native grape is superior 
to any the writer of this article ever drank, except- 
ing the very first quality of foreign wine, which could 
with any propriety be brought into comparison with 
it.—-Milledgeville, Pa. 

[We have received a bottle of Mr. M’Call’s wine; 
the quality is indeed, excellent, and proves that the 

rocess of wine making is well understood by him. 

ut what we value far more is, an essay by the 
same gentleman, on the culture of the vine and the 
manufacture of wine; which we shall carefully pre- 
serve until the first opportunity presents of spreading 
it before the numerous readers of this journal—in 
which more has already been published to encourage 
the growth of that fruit and to give information as to 
the process of its manufacture into wine, than per- 
haps, in all the other papers and journals of the| 
union, together. 





Marxetine.— Beef, prime pieces. lb. 10 cents.— 
Veal, 8 cts —Mutton, 6 to 8 cts.—Pork, 5 to 6 cts.— 





Butter, 25 to 374 cts.--Eggs, doz. 12 to 15 cents.— 
Potatoes, bush. 75 to $1.—Chickens, pair, 56 to) 

. } 
624 cents. 
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SINCLAIR & MOORE, PRIGHS CURRENT. 
Have just received their spring importation of @ar- as ; a 
den and Field Seeds, in fine order, from London, per ARTICLES. | per. ee ee 
ship Belvidera—among which are Cabbage seeds assort- | _ A | ___|from; to |from| to 
ed; Rutabaga ond other kinds of Turnip seeds; short-| BEEF, Baltimore Prime,| bbl.’ § | —_ . 
topped Scartet, and a general assortment of Radish| BACON, and Hams,. . | lb. | 7 88 12 
seeds; Peas. assorted; Broad Windsor; Green Genoa,} BERS-WAX, Am. yellow| — | 33) 34, 40) 50 
and Early Mazagan Beans; Cucumber; Egg Piant; Let-| COFFEE, Java,..... {—| 16) 7| 22) 26 
tuce, indive, and Flower seeds, assorted, &c. &c. fHavana,....|—| 15} 7| 18; 20 
Field Seeds.—iuzerge, Saiutvin, Perennial Ray Grass, | COTTON, Louisiana, &ec.} — | 15| 17 
Fox-taii, White Clover, Spring aod Winter Tares. Georgia Upland,...{— | 13; 154! 
in Store—Orchard and Herds’ Grass, Sapling andj COTTON YARN, No. 10, ae 33} 
common Clover, spring Barley, and Cotton Seed, re-} An advance of 1 cent) — 
commended as st.ited to Virginia and Maryland, by F.H.| cach number to No. 18.} — | | i f 
Smith, Eastern Shore of Virginia. CANDLES, Mould, ..|—j); 12! | 14 16 
uit Trees —Among which are Peach and Pear trees} Dipt,........: /— | 10} | 124 
of the iate importation from France to New York. CO See 7; 10; f2} 15 
Also, a general assortment of Implements of Hus-! FE ATHERS, Live,;..|—| $2) 83° $7 ' 
yandry. FISH, Herrings,Sus. bbl. 2 50; { ' 
P S. Catalogues of trees and garden seeds will be! Shad, trimmed, — | 6 | i § ) 
furuished gratis, ed mo. 31. |FLAXSEED, Rough,. . jbush 75} , 973/ | 
ee ———— |FLOUR, Superfine, city,) bbl.) 4 00| 4 25° 5 00) 5 50 ; 
SAXONY MERINO, AND MERINO RAMS. WE, Sis wen cio —/|4 | } | , 
The subscriber, will offer at publick sale, im the vil-| Susquebanna, superfi. | — | 4 | | 4 25 4 
lage of Holmesburg, ten miles from Philadelphia, on FLAX, RTE ES Eg Ib. | 
the New York turnpike, on the Ist May nest, his our. | GUNPOWDER, Balti. . |251b) 5 00) Zs 5 50 
plus Stock of Saxony Mermo, and Merino Rams—con- | GRAIN, Indian Corn, . jbush} 68) 70) | 
sisting of 48 of the former, of one and two years old,} Wheat, Family Flour, | — 80| $5) } ; 
being the produce of his iu:ported Saxony rams and his do. Lawler,... +. {/— | 65) 70) H 
original Merino stock, inferior to none in the United do. Red, I oe | 18) 80) | 
States; and 22 of the latter, of three to five years—all do. White Flint,. . | — | 2 00, 7 | i 
superior woolled she p. Also, a few Ewes with lambs.| Rye, --- - - ai) 8 7 } 
Saie to commeuce at 11 o’clock. Barley,..... EE Gacok| 90) 95] | 
WM. J. MILLER. Clover Seed, Red .. jbush’ 3 75) 4 00) 4 59; 
Ruta Baga Seed,.. . lib. | 1 P al 
THe) a " , Orchard tirass Seed, ‘bush 1 75) ; 2 00; 
DAVIS IMPROVED PLOUGHS. Mange! Wurtzel Seed,| — { 1 25) 14 50) 
The subscriber, would inform the public that he has Timothy Seed, ....|— | 2 25) | 2 50} 
now on hand, an assortment of Giwzon Davis’ ImproveD|’ Qats. ... . : re 45} | 50t 
P.ovuens, which he will warrant to be equal to if not Beans Wii cs bo 8 30! 1) 75 
surpass any other plough in use tor making good work,|HEMP, Russia, clean, . | ton 1215 '220 
for easy draft, and cheap repairs—i he following sizes} Po. , Country .. i « | == 1190 (190 | 
are on hand, to wit: MOPS... 12 ora | Ib.| 25 | $7 
12 inch Barshare with and without coulters, a large! yOGS’ |. ARD,.... . Steet 8| 84 
three horse piough. LEATHER, Soal, best,| —| 24) 2% 
10 inch Barshare with and without coulters, a smali | MOLASSES sugar-house gal. 45) 62 15 
three or a large two horse plough. Havana ist qual. eS 25) 264) $74 
10 inch cast shares with and without coulters, a large MEAL Corn kiln dried,! bbl.| 3 90) 3 29) 3 75 
two horse plough. NAILS, 6a20d. ..... | Ib | 64) 9 
9 inch cast or wrought top shares, with and without|NAVAI, STORES. Tar bhi.| 1 27/ 1 50 
coulters, a large one horse plough, or tor two ponies. ae : ne rg pe F ae | 
8 inch Barshares and cast shares with and without Turpentine Soft «lew t SHS 00! 
coulters, a one horse plough, sometimes used with two OIL, Whale common ‘ |gal. 30) } 40; 50 j 
small ponies or mules. Spermneeti, winter . | — 69 7) 88 1 00 
Will have, in a 1ew weeks, 9 inch with Barshares for|pORK. Baltimore Mess, | bb] |11 0012 50! ] 
rocky ground-~Ajso, in a few weeks, in season for culti- do Prime... 3 ~~ 9 00} 
vating tobacco, 7 inch ploughs, which size is much admi-| py. ASTER cargo price lton.| 4 50} | 
red for that use, and for seeding grain. RICE. freh. ..... | & 3! 5 6 
Also, onhand, Ryland Rodes’ much admired Hillside|sQAP, Balfimore White, Ib.| 12, 14) 18) 20. 
Plough, and is likewise agent tor the said Rodes. Brow, and yellow, | i ga 7} 8} 612 
Likewise Cultivators on an improved plan, and a very | WHISKEY. Ist proof, . "| gal. 254; 27; $8} 50 | 
superior Corn Sheller. PEACH BRANDY 4th pr} — 75; 1 00, 1 25 
His Cylindrical Straw Cutters and Brown’s Vertical] appt f BRANDY. Ist pr! ~- $6} 37; 50 
Spinner for spiuning wool, &c. kept on hand ready to|sSUGARS Harana White, |c.]b. 13 50! 15 116 
order as usual. do. Brown, . . | —| 9 50|10 
Also made to order, Gideon Davis’ substratum Plough,| fLovwisiana. .. . eee Pe 50/10 ll 
and his various k.nds of Shovel Ploughs, the latter much| [oaf, . . ‘ . | Ib. | 19} 22} 20; eg 
valued at the south for cultivating Cotton, particularly! Lump. ........ laut 6 Si 698 
the oval and square Shovels. SPICES. Cloves.....|— 70) 1 00 
All orders or communications by mail (post paid) will Ginger Ground coe lm 7 12) 
be punctually attended to. Pepper, dostinnihee char oe 25, 
JONATHAN S. EASTMAN, SALT, St. Ubes,.... jbush; 46 48 
No. 36 Pratt street, between Hanover and Charles street, Liverpool Blown .. | — 53} 55! 78 
Baltimore. SHOT, Balt. all sizes, . |ewt. 9 50) 12 50, 
WINES, Madeira, L. P. |gal.| 2 50, 3 00) 3 50) 4 
CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. _ do. Sicily, . —|1 - 1 30) 2 00 
Scientific Memoranda, applicable to rural economy,| Lisbon,.......- - }— | 1 15] 1 25) 1 50) 1 76 
continued—Observations on the means of yenti Claret,......-. jdoz} 4 {38 | 5 00) 9 00 
bserv: > mez preventing and ? P : eal 2 50 
relieving the accidents and diseases, to which farmers} Port, first quality, . . |gal.| 1 50) 2 po ‘4 
are particularly subject. By Jas. Mease, M. D.—,. hite | WOOL, Merino, full bl’d) 1b. <a 40) ) unwashed 
Flint Wheat-Coiton Presses—Catalogue of Dani. smith’s do. crossed, . . | — 28} 30) | iuttree af 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Plants concluded--On Common, Country, = yee tags. 
Boiling Milk—Whisper to a Newly-married Pair con-| Skinners’or Pulled, {— 1 $31 35 
tinned—Fedigree and perf:rmances of Eclipse—Cure | ———= = 
for Distemper in Dogs—Extract of a Letter from Gene-/Printed every Friday, at $5 per annum, for JOHN 8. 
ral Lafayette to the Editor—Proceedings of Trustees off SKINNER, Editor, by Joun D. Tox, corner of St. 
Maryland Agricultural Society—On the Grape—Edito-| Paul and Market streets, where every description of 
rial—Advertisements. 
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AGRICULTURE. 





SCIENTIFIC MEMORANDA—APPLICABLE 
TO RURAL ECONOMY. 


(Continued from p. 10.) 


Sap of Plants. 


Plants receive their nourishment by absorption 
of their roots, and inhalation of their leaves. The 
atmosphere abounds with food for vegetables, and 
by the laws of chemical affinity, each plant attracts 
and retains from this great store-house of nature, 
such qualities, and in such proportions, as are ne- 
cessary, with the aid of the absorbent vessels of the 
root, to develope and mature the properties which 
respectively characterize species and varieties. — 
‘Thus, the pepper, the peach, the onion, and the 
melon, growing in the same soil, and inhaling tlie 
same atmosphere, are endowed by the wonderful 
economy of nature, with the singular property of 
assimilating their peculiar food. It is ascertained, 
that the.elements of all vegetables are very similar, 
and few in number; and that those most essential 
are carbon, (charcoal,) oxygen, (a constituent of 
the atmosphere and of water,) and hydrogen, (the 
other constituent of water. Nitrogen (another con- 
stituent of the atmosphere,) exists in some plants. 
It is found in the glutin of wheat, and in all ani- 
mals. I[t is the Jifferent combination of these ele- 
ments, and of some few others in minute propor- 
tions, that make up all the varieties in the vegeta- 
ble kingdom. ‘To return to our subject. The 
vegetable and animal matter in the soil, decompos- 
ed or dissolved, and held in solution by water, is 
absorbed by the roots, where it immediately under- 





goes a partial eiaboration, or change, as may be 
demonstrated, in winter or spring, by the sap of 
the maple, walnut and birch, which differ essential | 
ly from the moisture of the soil. In this state it is 
called sap. “Many plants inhale food through the 
epidermis and bark of the trunk, particularly ap- 
nuals. ; » 
The sap is received at the root into longitudinal 
vessels, which convey it to the alburnum, or what 
is termed sap wood, between th, heart and the 
bark, through which it passes to the leaves, flowers 
and fruit. It here undergoes a further elaboration. 
Moisture, and matter analogous to the excrement 
of animais, is thrown off by transpiration or perspi- 
ration; and carbonic acid gas and oxygen abstract- 
ed from the atmosphere. Its colour and consistence 
are changed. The transpiration of the leaves of 
plants has been particularly illustrated by the ex- 
periments of Dr. Stales, who found that a sunflow- 
er, three and a half feet high, transpired in twelve 
hours, one pound fourteen ounces ‘The same phi- 
losopher also ascert-ined that the force of the 
ascending sap in a vine, which he subjected to ex- 
periment, was equivalent to a column of water of 
more than forty-three feet. This theory of the 
ascent of the sap has been well demonstrated by 
Knight. He prepares! some annual shoots of the 
apple and horse chestnut, by means of circular in- 
cisions, so as to leave detached rings of bark with 
insulated leaves remaining on the stem. He then 
placed them in coloured infusions obtained by ma- 
cerating the skins of very black grapes in water, 
and, on observing the transverse section at the end 
of the experiment, it was found that the infusion 
had ascended by the wood beyond his incisions, and 
also into the insuJated leaves, but had not coloured 
the pith nor burk, nor the sap between the bark 
and wood. His next object was to trace the vessels 
by which it is conveyed into the leaf. The apple 
and horse chestnut were still his subjects of expe- 
riment. In the former, the leaves are attached to 
the plant by three strong fibres, or rather bundles 





of tubes; one in the middle of the leaf stock, and 
No. be —VOL. 8. 


@ne on each side. In the latter, they are attached 

means of several such bundles. Now the co- 
loured fluid was found in each case to have passed 
through the centre of the several bundles, and 
through the centre only, tinging the tubes almost 
the whole length of the leaf-stock. In tracing 
their direction from the leaf-stock upwards, they 
were found to extend to the extremity of the leaves; 
and in tracing their direction from the leaf-stock 
downwards, they were found to penetrate the bark 
and alburnum, the tubes of which they join, de- 
scending obliquely till they reach the pith, which 
they surround. ‘The experiment was now trans- 
ferred to the flower-stalk, and fruit-stalk, which 
was done by placing branches of the apple, pear 
und vine, furnished with flowers not yet expanded, 
in a decoction of logwood. ‘The central vessels 
were rendered appwrent as in the leaf-stock. When 
the fruit of the two former was completely formed, 
the experiment was made upon the fruit-stalk, in 
which the central vessels were detected as before; 
but the colouring matter was found to have pene- 
trated into the fruit also, diverging round the core, 
approaching again in the eye of the fruit, and ter- 
nunuting at last in the stamens. 

When the sap has reached the leaves, and un 
dergone the change we have noticed, it is called 
the proper juice, or cambium. It then descends 
through the bark, or chiefly between the bark and 
alburnum, to the extremity of the roots. This was 
regarded by Ma!pighi, as being to the plant what 
the blood is to the animal body—the immediate 
principle of nourishment, and grand support of life. 
In its passage down, it forms the annual circle of 
sap wood, and the growth of the tree is in propor- 
tion to its supply. It is the cambium which insi- 
nuates between the bark and wood, and causes 
them to separate freely. It is to this that the bud, 
in the process of inoculating, unites, and the re- 
moval of which renders the operation fruitless. It 
% this which, ii the bark is peeled from an apple 
tree in midsummer, protects the trunk, and is con- 
verted into a new cortical layer. It is this which is 
seen to project from the edges of a wound, or par- 
tial decortication, in the form of wood and bark. 
By taking a ring of bark from the branch of a tree, 
or drawing a wire tight round it, which are often 
done to induce a disposition to bear fruit, it will be 
found, that the growth will be increased above, but 
will be little or nothing below the ligature, in con- 
sequence of the proper juice being stopped in its 
descent; and if the branch is divested of its leaves, 
it will die, because the leaves are necessary to ela- 
borate or prepare the food. In autumn, nature 
forms a reservoir of sap, or vegetable blood, (says 
Knight,) in the alburnum of deciduous trees, as it 
evidently does in the bulb of the hyacinth and 
onion, and in the tuber of the potato; which sap it 
employs in the production of the leaves and blos- 
soms of the succeeding season. 

The cause of the ascent of sap is still a matter of 
disputation among philologists. Grew ascribes it 
to its volatile nature and magnetic tendency. Mal- 
pighi to the contraction and dilation of the air con- 
tained in the air vessels. Duhamel to the agency 
of heat. Saussure to a species of irritability inhe- 
rent in the sap vessels, and dependant upon vegeta- 
ble life. And Knight to the contraction and dila- 
tion of the silver grain, assisted by heat and humi- 
dity expanding or condensing the fluids.. The cause 
of the descent of the proper juice, is equally unde- 
cided. Thé gréetest Stress is laid upon gravitation. 
But this is pretended to be disproved by the exam- 
ple of the weeping willow, &c. 





AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 
The want of a due appa of chemistry in 
agriculture is fot to be wondered ‘at, when it is 





dustry is of but recent origin. * In so little estima- 
tion was chemistry held in Evelyn’s time, that he 
ranks it with astrology, and considers it synonymous 
with alchemy (Terra. p. 4.) The first attempt to 
treat of soils chemically, was made by Kirwan about 
1780, the next by Lord Dundonéld, in 1795, and 





then followed Dr Darwin’s Philologia in 1800, and 
lastly, Sir H. —,, on agricultural che- 
mistry in 1802. on, p. 265. The term chemis- 
try, is repulsive to the ears of most farmers, who 
consider its principles above their comprehension, 

and foreign to their business. ‘The reverse of this 

is the case.—Its principles are interwoven with every 

operation of the farm, and a knowledge of many of 
its useful elements in husbandry may be acquired 

by an intelligent man in the leisure hours which he 

can command. We scout the empiric or quack, 

who, without a scientific knowledge of the human 

system, and of materia medica, endangers life by the 

almost indiscriminate prescription of one or two 

specific potions. The processes of husbandry are 

as much influenced by fixed laws, as those of the 

healing art. Chemistry teaches these laws. [It ena- 

bles us to manage our operations with a degree of 
certainty and profit unattainable by the mere labour. 

And as science is best learned when combined with 

practice, the.farmer, above all others, has the ad- 

vantage of applying and illustrating its usefulness in 

his daily labours. Within the last forty years, che- 

mistry has imparted incalculable advantages to the 

manufacturing arts of Europe. It has probably 

benefitted them, in the economy of labour and ma- 

terials, and the perfection of their products, more 

than fifty per cent. It will be no less useful to agri- 

culture. But, as before observed, agricultural che- 

mistry, is in its@awn. There is no country better 

adapted for its nurture than the United States; none 

better fitted to"develope its attainments and useful- 

ness. But the old are too old to learn. All we can 

hope is, that,sappreciating its benefits, provision 

will be made for rendering our sons, in this branch 

of knowledge, wiser than their fathers. In 1791, a 

civil engineer could not be procured in the United’ 
States," to superintend the canals of New York. 

New York has since established a practical school; 

and now furnishes civii engineers to most of her sis- 
ter states. Lether establish a school for teaching 
the science and practice of husbandry, and she shall, 
like charity, be twice blessed—in the giver and re- 

ceiver—in the foresight and liberality of her coun- 
cils, and in the intelligence and usefulness of her 
rising generation. 

Flux of vegetable juices, 

May be occasioned by a superabundance of sap, 
bursting Pintanclae or issuing from wounds; 
sometimes it is injurious to the health of the plant, 
and sometimes not. Sometimes the alburnum is» 
split by the expansion of the frozen sap. But a cleft 
thus degenerated often degenerates into a chilblain, 
that discharges a blackish and acrid fluid to the 
great detriment of the plant, particularly if the soil 
is so situated that the rain or snow will readily lodge 
in it, and become putrid. The same injury may 
be occasioned by the bite or puncture of insects 
while the shoot is yet tender; and as no vegetable 
ulcer heals up of its own accord, the soonera cure 
is attempted the better, as it will, if left,to itself, mlti- 
mately corrode and destroy the whole plant, bark, 
wood and pith. The only palliative is the excision 
of the part affected, and the application of a coat of 
grafting wax. Wildenow, p. 354. 

Classification of soils. 

The term sandy should never be applied t6 any 
soil that does not -ontain at least seven eighths of 
sand; sandy soils that effervesce with acids should 
be distinguished by the name of calcareous sandy 
soils, to distinguish them from those that are silice- 





considered that its application to this branch of in- 


ous. The term sandy soil, should not be applied to 
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any land which contains not less than one sixth of 
earthy impalpable matter, not considerably effer- 
vescing with acids. The word loam should be limi- 
ted to soils containing at least one third of impalpa- 
bly earthy matter, copiously effervescing with acids. 
A soil to be conSidered as peaty, ought to contain at 
least one half of vegetable matter. In cases where 
the earthy part of a soil evidently consists of the 
decomposed matter of one partieular rock, a name 
derived from the rock may with propriety be applied 
to it. Thus if a fine red earth be found immedi- 
ately above decomposing basalt, it may be denomi- 
nated basaltic soil. If fragments of quartz and mica 
be found abundant in the materials of a soil, which 
is often the case, it may be denominated granitic 
soil; and the same principle may be applied to other 
like instances. In general, the soils, the materials 
of which are the most various and heterogeneous, are 


the head, by its weight and the absorption of the 
rays of the sun; while one of the other materials 
mentioned, diminishes much of their force by its 
comparative lightness, and by the reflection of the 
sun from its light colour. Another remedy is to avoid 
‘the unnecessary severe exertion of the body, arising 
from the too common practice of competition for 
quick work among the labourers. ‘The difference 
in the feelings of those the day after they have thus 
absurdly over exerted themselves, and of others 
who leisurely finished their tasks, is very great. In 
the one case, a stiffness in the limbs and a general 
indisposition, are often the consequence; while in 
the other, the labourers are ready, upon the return 
of the day, to renew their work. Some farmers 
upon a false pecuniary calculation, encourage such 











trials of speed. But exclusively of the risk of; 
health, and consequent loss of time. more is lost by’! 


cred 
the least possible quantity of liquid vegetable food, 
for two weeks, is to be taken. Rest and silence 
are essential. As serious complaints have occurred 
after an interval of between ten and sixty days, from 
a blow on the head, great attention should be paid, 
not to excite the system to the production of the 
morbid state, to which it is predisposed from the 
accident. ‘The same remarks will apply to falls. 
Sprains—When a limb has been sprained, and 
the accident happens at a distance from home, the 
sufferer should, if possible, be conveyed home in a 
carriage of some sort; the part is then to be bathed 
with cold water, and kept in a horizontal position. 
If much inflammation attend, leeches should be ap- 
lied. ‘The most absolute rest is necessary toa 
re, and the sufferer must make up his mind to 
endure the confinement, unless he prefers a stiff 
joint or to risk a fall and increase of the complaint, 





those called alluvial, or which have been formed|running over a field, than is saved in wages and| by walking before he ought to put his foot to the 


from the depositions of rivers, and these deposits 
may be designated as siliceous, calcareous, or ar- 
gillaceous; and in some cases the term saline may 
be added, as at the embouchure of rivers where 
their alluvial remains are overflowed by the sea 
Oxide of iron is to be found in almost all soils, and 


\food. Good and clean work, more than speed, is 
desirable | 

A greater quantity of ardent spirits than necessa-| 
ry, is commonly used in the harvest field. A nomi-| 
nal quantity per day is sometimes stipulated for, | 
but this seldom holds ont, and a farmer who is| 





ground. Even walking up and down stairs, to and 
from bed must be avoided. After the inflammation 
and swelling have subsided, the part must be gent- 
ly rubbed with the hand, upon which a few drops 
of sweet oil have been dropped, for ten minutes, 
three times a day: the good effects of friction in 


is the general cause of their reddish brown colour. anxious to secure his crop, and keep his hired men! removing the rigidity of a part are slow, but cer- 
Where this substance is in evident superabundance, |!" good humour, will not hesitate to indulge them|tain. Bathing the part with warm water occasion- 


the term ferruginous clay, sand or peat, is very pro- 
perly applied. 
cultivation is concerned, are calcareous, argillaceous, 
ferruginous, aquatic, peaty and saline.—Dapvy. 

In the agricultural establishments of Fellenburgh, 
at Hoffwyl, and of 


lin an additional supply, if demanded. Entire relief! 
| 

|may often be avoided, by contracting with a person | 
|to cut and secure the crop; a gentleman farmer} 


|should always endeavour to doso Whena yene-| 


ally, before rubbing it, will assist in relaxing the 


The leading classes of soils, as far as| ‘rom the disagreeable task of measuring out spirits) muscles and tendons. After a severe sprain of the 


ancle, a laced boot should be worn to give a me- 
chanical support to the joint. 
Sore Lips.—The febrile state excited in the sys- 


Professor haer, at Moegalin,| tl indisposition takes place after severe labour in| tem by the heat of the weather, the stimulating 


in Prussia, the predominant earth constitutes the|the field, the best remedy is, an infusion of tho-|food and strong drink, so freely consumed during 


genus; the colour produced by its mixture with other 
earths, salts or metallic oxydes, the’ species; and the 
degree of commination, or of colour, the varieties. 
—ILudon. 


lrough wort, a plant growing along creeks and in) 
| moist places. It should be taken strong at first, to! 
operate as an emetic and purge, and afterwards it| 
|may be drunk weak, but warm, to promote perspi-| 


harvest and summer, are the causes of this com- 
plaint, which is very painful and often continues for 
weeks. Sometimes the cuticle of the lips will en- 
tirely peel off. The means of cure are first, a 


. ° . 1 1 ; > ij , Ty’ r alf 2 * Xe 
The practical use of a nomenclature of soils is to| ton, which it will do most poweriully. ‘The per-| purge of an ounce or half an ounce of Glauber’s or 


indicate the grains, grasses and vegetables to which 
they are respectively best adapted. ‘he terms 
wheat soil, barley soil, turnip soi!, grazing soil, clo- 
ver soil, &c. have already partially obtained among 
farmers. Geological chemistry will enable us to 
adapt plants to their peculiar soil with greater cer- 
tainty, and to save great labour and expense to the 
cultivator. Loudon gives a list of plants that grow 
naturally upon different soils in Britain 

As the systems of roots, branches and leaves are 
very different in different vegetables, so they flourish 
most in different soils. The plants that have bul- 
bous roots require a loose and a ligiter soil than 
such as have fibrous roots; and the plants possessing 
only short fibrous radicles Cemand a firmer soil 
than such as have top roots or extepsive lateral 
roots.— Davy. 





ON DISEASES AND ACCIDENTS OF FAR- 
MERS. 

Observations on the means of preventing and reliev- 
ing the accidents and diseases, to which farmers are 
particularly subject. By James Mease, WM D. 

fFrom the Memoirs of the Philadelphia Society for pro- 
moting Agriculture—Read May, June, July, August, 
1825.] 

(Continued from p. Vi.) 

Harvest—The harvests of both hay and grain 
are times full of danger: from the heat of the wea- 
ther, great bodily exercise, imprudent indulgence in 
the good cheer which is generally provided; from 
wecidents in carelessly handling the scythe and 
sickle, and in stowing away the crop in barns or 
stacks; and lastly, drinking cold water while heat- 


|son affected must lic in bed. If the head ache, ten| 
{or twelve ounces of blood should be taken aways | 
land as little nourishment as possible be given, until) 
| the stomach recover its tone, and the whole system | 
‘its healthy action 
A still more serious peril attends harvest. This) 
lis the sudden loss of sense and muscular power, | 
\from imprudently drinking cold water, while the 
body is very warm ‘The remedies must be active 
jand speedily applied, or death will be the inevita 
| ble consequence, even before a medical man can 
‘attend. Whiskey or spirit, mixed with hot water, 
\if at hand, must be freely given: the first draught 
{may consist of equal parts. The body should be 
| well rubbed with coarse towels, dipped in hot whis- 
| key and water: the temples chafed with pure whis- 
key, while a large kettle of hot water is heating. 
If possible, the sufferer should be put into a hot 
|bath; but if a bathing tub be not at hand, the body 
|is to be stripped and blankets dipped in hot water 
|must be laid over it, renewing them as they cool. 
Hot toddy is also at the same time to be freely 
i given, if the power of swallowing re-nain. 
| Serious wounds have sometimes happened, from 
careless persons leaning a pitchiork against the side 
of a stack of hay or grain, with the forks up and 
men sliding dewn upon them. The master of a 
‘farm may often prevent such and other accidents, 
iby directing his attention to the thoughtless con- 
|duct of labourers, 
| Concussion of the Brain, and Strokes on the Head, 
jrequire the loss of more or less blood, in proportion 
\to the degree of injury received, an@ the age, habits 
jand constitution of the person injured. The sooner 
jit is taken away, after the accident has happened, 
the better. ‘The person should be bled if possible, 


ed. Against the effects of a heated atmosphere} while sitting or standing up, so as to induce a faint- 
and blazing sun, a salutary precaution, is the use of] ness, and thus save the loss of an unnecessary quan- 
a straw or chip hat, or of one made of pasteboard,|tity of blood. A purge of Glauber’s or Epsom 





with a broad brim to shade the neck. A heavy/salts, or castor oil, should also be given, and entire 
black wool or fur hat, adds greatly to the heat of| abstinence enjoined for one or two days, and then 


Epsom salts, or the same quantity of castor oil, a 
vegetable diet for a few days, and a total absti- 
nence from salt meat. The lips may be bathed 
three or four times daily with clear lead water, im 
the proportion of twenty grains to a pint of rain or 
spring water, and then covered with a soft linen 
rag smeared over with an ointment, composed of 
bees’ wax and sweet oil, or fresh hogs’ lard. [f 
pain attend the removal of the rag, the water may 
be applied without taking it off. A much neater 
application is gold-beaters’ skin, with which the lips 
should be covered after using the lead water, and 
permitted to remain on.* 

Inflamed Eyes.—The remedies for a slight com- 
plaint, are opening the bowels by any.of the medi- 
cines just mentioned, bathing the eyes frequentl 
with clear lead water; living on a vegetable or milk 
diet, wearing a light hat, and avoiding exposure to 
strong light. When the complaint is severe, in ad- 
dition to the foregoing, twelve or sixteen ounces of 
blood should be taken away from the arm; very low 
vegetable diet, strictly adhered to, aided by con- 
finement in a dark room, and purges every third 
day. If the disease be obstinate or attended with 
pain, blood should be drawn from the head and 
temples by cups and leeches. This local depletion 
seldom fails to relieve. ‘The jelly of the pith of 
sassafras applied to the eye, will give ease. After 
the inflammation is reduced, wash the eyes three or 
four times a day, with a solution of white vitriol in 
soft water. The proportions are ten grains to half 
a pint of water. Watery eyes may be cured by 
the same remedy, and the return of the weakness 
prevented, by washing the eyes with strong brandy 
and water twice a day. 


. 





* The gold-beaters’ skin must be applied dry; if mois- 
tened, it crumples and cannot be made to lie smooth. 


The part to which it is applied is first to be wetted, and ds 


che skin then laid on, having previously slit the edges to 
accommodate it to the lips. 
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The exposure of the eyes to the light must be 
gradual, after the inflammation has subsided, and 
two or three days must be employed in accommo- 
dating them to broad day-light. Persons with weak 
eyes, when reading, should sit with their backs to 
the light, and when exposed to a blazing sun, gog- 
Jes must be worn. 

Chilblains.—Are often produced from exposure 
of the hands and feet to the cold, and then to the 
heat of a fire. In some persons they are occa- 
sioned by unavoidable exposure to the daily change 
of temperature in the open air, and in the house. 
Various remedies have been prescribed for this 
troublesome disease. It is often removed by bath 
ing the parts affected in cool water, twice or thrice 
daily, and keeping them in it until the itching and 
pain are allayed. They are then ‘to be covered 
with a warm stocking or glove. In others, the ap- 
plication of spirits of wine, soap liniment, or a 
strong solution of alum, or of strong vinegar, or of 
a mixture of equal parts of oil of turpentine and 
balsam capaiva; a mixture of two parts of campho- 
rated spirit of wine, and one of lead water; or a 
mixture of one part of tincture of Spanish flies, 
with six of soap liniment, in different cases have 
afforded relief. The means of prevention are, to 
avoid the causes mentioned. ‘The complaint is 
often produced by exposure of the feet to partia 
draughts of cold air from a door, while the body is 
immersed in the warm air of, the upper region of 
the room. 

Whitlows.—There are different species of this 
painful disease, all of which should be attended to 
without delay. ‘They often proceed from bruises, 
pricks of splinters, &c. No benefit arises from 
promoting suppuration in the part. The best prac- 
tice is to diminish the inflammation by leeches, and 
the application of a blister; when the pain extends 
up the arm, attended by fever, twelve ounces of 
blood should be taken away. If suppuration takes 
place, make a free incision down to the bone. A 
full dose of opium may be given three quarters of 
an hour before the operation. Putting the hand in 
warm water after the use of the lancet, will ease 
the pain. If permitted to run its course, two months 
of suffering will be often endured. 

Diseased Teeth.—General bad health and rarious 
constitutional irritations, without constant pain, 
often proceed from one or more diseased teeth. 
No person ought to permit a decayed tvoth to re- 
main in his mouth, provided it is found to be too 
far gone to be plugged, an operation which is 
earnestly recommended as soon as possible after 
the discovery of a black spot. The progress of 
the decay of a tooth, after the appearance of the 
slightest defect, is gradual but certain. If it be on 
the side adjoining another tooth, it should be fiied 
out. For either operation, a regular dentist should 
be employed. ‘The sooner it is done, the less will 
be the deformity, pain, and expense, and the great- 
er the certainty of insuring a continued use of the 
tooth, considerations all of importance. ‘The too 
general neglect of their teeth, by persons resident 
in the country, often occasions an early decay of 
them. ‘Those unacquainted with the laws which 
regulate the animal economy, and particularly with 
the powerful effects produced in the system, through 
the sympathy of the nerves, may find some difficul- 
ty in acceding to the opinion, that one or more de- 
cayed teeth could preduce disease, or affect the 
continuance of one, in a part remote from the 
tooth. Such, nevertheless, is the fact. It may pro 
bably induce many to attend to the caution given 
respecting the propriety of removing decayed teeth, 
to state a few particulars on the subject. ‘The in- 
credulous may be prepared to admit the theory, 
from the well known fact of the alarming convul- 
sions produced in children, by the irritation of the 
nerves from the pressure of one or more rising 
teeth from the jaw, against the nerves in the gums. 
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|The effects of decayed teeth in adults are not less 
remarkable. Violent rheumatisms in various parts 
of the body, epileptic fits, dizziness in the head, 
long continued and severe pains in the head, inter- 
mittent fevers, and partial palsy, and that old com- 
plaint indigestion, which so many have recently 
ound to be a new disease, under the fine name of 
“dyspepsy,” abscesses in the cheek, and lastly, ul- 
cers in the jaw and chin, attended with a general 
derangement of the female functions, have all becn 
cured by the removal of one or more decayed teeth. 
In some cases the tooth, although it gave pain, ex- 
hibited no decay.* 

(To be continued.) 





MARYLAND TOBACCO. 


[Statement of Maryland Tobacco, shewing the quan- 
tity grown in 1820, 1821, 1822, 1823, and 1824, 
with an estimate for the year 1825; also the num- 
ber of hogsheads shipped each year, with the sales in 
Europe, and the stuck on hand there at the end of 
each year—commended to the notice of Ohio Plan- 
ters by their friend J. S. Skinner, Editor of the 
Americun Farmer.) 

Of the crop of 1820—shipped in 1821. 

From Baltimore to Amsterdam, hhds. 6,455 


Do. Rotterdam, 3,739 
Do. Bremen, 2,953 
Do. Stockholm, 130—13,277 


es 


From D. of Columbia to Amsterdam, 3,526 


Do. Rotterdam, 924 
Do. Bremen, 1,323 
Do. Cowes &a market 2,267 
Do. Nice, Q22— 8,077 





Number of hhds. shipped from Ist 


January to 3lst Dec. 1821, . . 21,354 
To which add remaining in the 
State Ist January, 1822, 8,848 





hhds. 30,202 
From which deduct what remained 
on hand, Ist Jan., 1821, in the 


EY a a we a ae ee 3,045 








Of the growth of 1821—shipped in 1822. 
From Baltimore to Amsterdam, hhds. 6,098 


Do. Rotterdam, 6,127 
Do. . Bremen, 4,749 
Do. Hamburg, 630 
Do. CowesXamarket 338 
Do. London, 305 
Do. Boston, 130—18,377 


From D. of Columbia to Amsterdam, 2,686 


Do. Rotterdam, $28 
Do. Bremen, 2,426 
Do. Cowes &a market 2,175— 8,715 





Number of hhds. shipped from Ist 


January to 3ist Dec. 1822, . 27,092 
To which add what remains in the 
State Ist January, 1823, . 13,380 





From which deduct what remained 
in the State Ist Jan. 1822, as cor- 
rected from statement of last 


year, 8,238, instead of 8,848, 8,238 





Which makes the crop of 1821, to be hhds. 32,234 


* For the satisfaction of the inedical reader who may 
wish to have more authorities than one for the evils of 
diseased teeth, Lrefer to Dr. Darwin’s Zoonomia, vol. 1, 





Which makes the growth of 1820, to be hhds.27,157 |, 


hhds. 40,472 | - 








Of the crop of 1822—shipped in 1823. © 

From Baltimore to Amsterdam, hhds, 6,220 
Do. Rotterdam, 7885 « 
~ sr eet 6,392 i, 

0. amburg, . 1,080 9. ~~ 

Do. Antwerp, ™ 301 
Do. Stockholm, 117 
Do. iverpool, 169 . 
Do. ndon, 125—22,289 


From D. of Columbia to Amsterdam, 7,714 














Do. Rotterdam, 247 
Do. Bremen, 805 
Do. Cowes &a market 1,848—10,614 
Number of hhds. shipped in 1823, $2,903 
To which add what remained in the 
State ist Jan. 1824,. . . 8,476 
hhds. 41,379 
From which deduct stock in Mary- 
land, 1st Jan. 1823, as before 
a ere eae 13,580 
Which makes the crop of 1822, hhds, 27,999 
Stock in Europe, 1st Jan. 1824. 

In Bremen,. . . . . hhds.°4,411 
Amsterdam, . 12,651 
Rotterdam,. . . . 5,249 

All other parts of Europe,say  600—22,911 


Sena 


Sales in Europe in 1825. 


In Bremen,. . . ... ‘hhds. 6,572 
Rotterdam, og 8,087 
Amsterdam, . ... 7,282 

All other parts of Europe, 1,200—23,141 





Of the crop of 1823—shipped in 1824. 
From Baltimore to Amsterdam, hhds. 2,692 


From D. of Columbia to Amsterdam, $3,208 





Do. Bremen, 1,099 
Do. Cowes &a market 915— 5,222 
Number of hhds. shipped in 1824, 20,745 
To which add what remained in the Te 
State, Mf Jan. 1825, . 
hhds. 
From which deduct stock ist Jan. 
1824, as before stated, . . : 8,476 





& 
Stock in Europe, 1st Jan. 1825. ° 
In Amsterdam,. . . hhds.7,496 ™ 
Rotterdam, .... 6,573 





Bremen,. ... . 2,560 

All other parts of the Continent, 500 

Senge, + >: on» 1,300—18,429 
Sales in Europe in 1824. 

In Bremen,. . . . . Ahds.7,761 
Amsterdam,. .. . 11,244 
Rotterdam,. ... 6,902 

All other parts, . . . . 500—26,407 





edit. Dr. Rush, in Med. Repos. New York, vol. 6, p. 








sect. 25, 2d Dub, edit.; vol. 2, p. 169-172-330. Philad. 


285, and his works, vol. 3, 3d edit. p. $49. Sir Astley 
Cooper’s Surgery, p. 6, 7, London, 1824, 





Do. Rotterdam, 8,803 * 
* Do., Bremen, 3,277 

Do.**, Hamburg, 402 

Do. London, 50 

Do, Stockholm, 116 we 

Do. Antwerp, 183—15,523 


ary 


Which makes the crop of 1823, to bé “hhds. 19,956 q 
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~~ |lhumbus oxen, for $14 cents per pound, the last of 
which weighed 2090 Ibs. nett beef, and the other 
| 18514 Ibs. nett beef; some further particulars re- 
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Of the crop of 1824—shipped in 1825. 
From Baltimore to Amsterdam, hhds. 2,295 

















a fortnight old, for $480, and has been offered $200 
for another. 








_ ey aby 'specting which oxen and sheep, are furnished in Cc - 5 L 
Do odes "545 |the American Farmer, Vol. 1. March 25, 1820, he ‘ ns Io8 — AT OMITHFIELD, LONDON. 
Do. Bondon i 234 sold to the latter gentleman a cow weighing 1542 Ng oo ne ° 966,400 
Do. Mew York end Ibs. nett beef, and a heifer of 1117 Ibs. nett, for g15 +—Beasts, mane. Sheep, . . 953,630 
: twi 700—19,114| per hundred, amounting to $368; and, at the same| !824—Beasts, 170,207, Sheep, . 1,394,467 : 
coastwise, time, to Geo. Pepper, a hog, for $85, weighing 675 1825—Beasts, 169,038, Sheep, . - 1,244,300 
From D. of Columbia to Amsterdam, 2,060 lbs. and to G. Elliott $1 sheep, for $450, all of which| === tata 
Do. Rotterdam, 256 
Do. Bremen, 1,636 
Do. Cowes & a market, 3,305 
Do. Provi dence, 100— 7,357 
Number of bhds. shipped in 1825, 26,471 
To which add stock remaining in 
the State, ist Jan. 1826, . 7,371 
hhds, $33,842 


From which deduct stock, 1st Jan. 


1825, as before stated, . 7,687 





Which makes the crop of 1824,to be hhds. 26,155 





Stock in Europe, ist Jan. 1826. 


In Rotterdam, including two 
ships not arrived, . hhds, 5,258 


Amsterdam, 5,829 
Bremen, 4,700 
London, . 1,422 
Hamburg, . 400 

All other parts, 200—17 ,809 


Sales in Europe in 1825. 


In Amsterdam, . . hhds. 7,825 
Rotterdam, 9,582 
Bremen, . 7,452 
Hamburg, . 600 
London, . . . . $30 
All other parts, 400—26,189 

————————_—_——_—_ 





Estimated crop of 1825, (to be inspected 
in 1826,) is » + «+ « « « hhds, 26,000 








ON GRAZING. 

{We take pleasure in copying from a Delaware 
paper the following sketch of the enterprise and suc- 
cess of one of the most respectable and judicious 
graziers, on whom our market depends for those 
solid items of comfort and good living—beef, mutton, 
pork and butter.} F) 

: ing.—We have received from a friend of 
arney, a statement of the product of his gra- 
g establishment, some notice of which was re- 
Gently presented to the view of our readers, in a 
communication in our columns, As this statement 
will be likely to be highly interesting to a large por- 
tion of our readers, and may be of considerable ser- 
vice to many, we feel a pleasure in laying it before 
them. 

Mr. Barney has resided in our state nine years, 
within which time he has raised the greatest part, 
and fed and disposed of all the following animals 
In the year 1816, November 3Ist, he sold to Rusk 





and Kelso, of Baltimore, 70 head of oxen, at $90) 
per head, amounting to $6,300, each weighing up-| 
wards of 900 !bs. and carrying 150 Ibs. of rough tal-| 
low. In the spring of 1817, he sold to G. Elliot, of 
the same place, 8 Bakewell sheep, for $27 50 each, | 
all wethers. In the following spring, he had 22) 
slaughtered for the same m:urket, which brought) 


him ¢450; and in 1819, he sold to Mr. Elliot 17, for! 


$350, the aggregate weight of which was 1960 Ibs. | 
He sold, at the ae 


and the rough tallow 36:) Ibs. 
time, to John and Geo. Rusk, the Delaware and Co- 


were slaughtered in Baltimore, March 8, 1821, he 
sold to J and G. Rusk, $ steers, 4 years old, for $15 
per hundred, weighing 4190 lbs. and ——s 
fat; a rump of the largest of which was presented, 
by Gen. Ridgley, to the President of the United 
States. On the same day he sold to Mr. Elliot 31 
fat wethers and ewes for $371. March 18, 1822, 
he sold to Wolpert and Miller, of Philadelphia, a 
cow for $105 70, the four quarters of which weighed 
1057 Ibs. nett beef; and, at the same time, to Peter 
Inckle $3 sheep, weighing 3385 lbs. nett mutton, 
for $495. March 29th, 1823, to James Elmore, of 
Baltimore, 2 steers, 4 years old, weighing 1405, and 
1306 lbs. nett beef, for $12 per hundred, and April 
5, of the same year, to Thomas Curtain, 40 sheep, 
one and two years old, for $520, weighing 3834 Ibs. 
nett mutton, and to G. Bowers, a hog, weighing 751 
Ibs. nett pork, for $75. March 8, 1824, to James 
Elmore, a five year old steer, for $15 per hundred, 
weighing 1607 lbs. and amounting to $241 05, to 
Thomas Curtain, 16 sheep, at $13 per head, and to 
G. Bowers, 2 hogs, for $90. January 26, 1825, to 
Charies Nonater & Co. of Philadelphia, a five years 
old twin heifer, for $420, the four quarters of which 
contained 1678 lbs. nett beef, and one four year: 
old steer for $100, and weighing 1397 lbs. nett beef. 
And a short time since, 46 sheep, in Philadelphia 
weighing upwards of 4300 ibs. The whole of the 
sales above stated amount to upwards of $13,500, 
in less than nine years and six months! 

It may be observed that the last mentioned hei- 
fer, which brought $420, the cow sold to Wolpert 
and Miller, in 1822, for $105 70, the steer sold to 
J. Elmore, in 1824, for $241 05, and two calves sold 
for $40, amounting in all to $806 75, were all de- 
scended from the cow sold to T. and G. Rusk, for 
$201 30; and which cost Mr. Barney but $50; ma- 
king the sales of the cow and her descendants 
$1008 15; exclusive of the cheese and butter made 
from the two cows. The twin heifer was a cross of 
Gen. Ridgley’s Bakewell breed of cattle, and was a 
very remarkably fine beast. 

So much for Mr. Barney’s establishment; and 
such is a sample of what the state of Delaware is 
susceptible of being made to produce under proper 
management and attention. 





DISEASE OF PIGS—INQUIRY. 
Mr. Skinner, 

Can any of the correspondents of the American 
Farmer, suggest a remedy for the violent purging 
to which young pigs or shoats are subject soon after 
weaning? If so, the information would oblige, 

A Supscriper. 





SALE OF SHEEP IN NEW YORK. 


The sale of Mr. Candler’s Saxony sheep, took 
place at New York on Wednesday week. The 
highest sale was that of a buck, which was purchas- 
ed by Mr. Hurd, of Dutchess county, for $350. The 
lowest price brought by the bucks, was $160. The 
ewes generally brought from $36 to 80 or $85. Mr. 
Hulbert, of Winchester, (Conn.) purchased a very 
fine ewe for $60, for which he was offered $120 
before night. Mr. H. has already some fine Saxo- 
nies at home, and such is = rage for possessing 
this description of sheep, that he has, within a few 
weeks, sold a pair of twin lambs, before they were 











RURAL ECONOMY. 


CAST IRON GRIST MILL. 

Mr. SKINNER, New-Jersey, near Philadelphia. 

In the 40th number of the Farmer, my attention 
was drawn by Mr. Smith, of Virginia, to a late in- 
vention of a cast iron grist mill, represented “to be 
capable, with one horse, of grinding 10 bushels of 
wheat or rye per hour, sufficiently fine for flour*.” 
This mill seemed valuable to this and other neigh- 
bourhoods, where water mills are not numerous; 
and from the inconveniences of last summer's drought 
j especially, I have been at some trouble to investi- 
gate its merit. I have protited by the diversified 





onal 


P>| information of your many correspondents: I would, 


therefore, as a token of my obligation to them, add 
the following description of the structure, perfor- 
mance, &c. of said mill, to the common stock of 
knowledge, so copiously contributed to your excel- 
lent paper for public benefit. 

The mill is composed of two circular cast iron 
piates, 18 inches diameter and ! inch thick, finely 
furrowed alike, with a breaker, consisting of two 
parts, for breaking ears of corn, plaster, &.—one 
of which parts is firmly affixed to the upper plate, 
and one to the lower. The upper plate is perma- 
nent, and has attached to it a curb, or hopper, 6 
inches diameter at the bottom, and 15 inches at the 
top; there is a hole through this plat>, correspond- 
ing with the bottom of the curb: the interior of the 
curb is lined with angular teeth or jaws, reaching 
from the bottom nearly to the top. The lower 
plate is the runner, and has attached to it a coni- 
cally shaped breaker, from 4 to 5 inches diameter, 
in which are similar angular teeth or jaws—this, 
when the plates are put together for working, pass- 
es into the curb, and nearly through it, forming the 
breaker, for breaking all articles fine enough to be 
received between the plates. The spindle of the 
mill passes through this breaker, and is regulated 
by two cross bars, one at the top, and one at the 
bottom of the mill, and passing through them. It 
runs on a pivot in the usual way, and is centred on 
a bridge tree, to be raised or depressed, as fine or 
coarse grinding is required. Two horses grind from 
8 to 10 bushels of ears of corn for provender per 
hour; and from 6 to 8 bushels of rye per hour, fine 
enough for distilling. Four horses grind from 12 
to 14 bushels of rye per hour. Were these mills 
driven by water, they are supposed to be equal to 
44 feet mill-stones in execution. They require but 
little room, and only the same wheel work as other 
horse mills, The price ofa single right with a mill, 
exclusive of gearing, is one hundred dollars. A sin- 
gle mill weighs about 250 Ibs, 

With respectful consideration, 


G. S. 


* Mr. Smith does not vouch for the truth of it:—We 
do not believe there is any such mill to be relied on for 

inding with one horse one bushel of wheat per hour, 
fit for family use: much is said in the papers of these 
labour-saving family mills, and surely, since drougiits 
are so intense and numerous, nothing can be more de- 
sirable, or would be more saleable than such contrivan- 
ces: why then are they not in general use? Where are 
they to be seen? Who has, even for two years, used a 
horse mill for grinding for family use? Who has seen 
two cast iron surfaces used for grinding for one year?— 
The fixtures for grinding plaster of paris, on the prin- 








ciple of the coffee mill are common, and answer their — 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





A WHISPER TO A NEWLY-MARRIED PAIR: 
ON CONNUBIAL HAPPINESS. 
(Continued from p. 8.) 


Perhaps on some occasion or other, in the frolic 
of the moment, without in the least degree intending 
to annoy you, your husband may toy, and laugh, and 
flirt, while in company, with some pretty girl we 
sent. ‘This generally makes a wife look foolish 
and it would be as well, nay much better, if he did 
not do so. But let not a shade of ill-humour cross 
your brow, nor even by a glance give him, or any 
one present, reason to think his behaviour annoys 
you. Join in the laugh and chat, and be not out- 
done in cheerfulness and good humour by any of 
the party. But remember, gentle lady, there must 
be no acting in this affair: the effort must extend to 
your mind as well as your manner; and a moment’s 
reasoning on the subject will at once restore the 
banished sunshine. ‘The incomparable Leighton 
says, “The human heart is like a reservoir of clear 
water, at the bottom of which lies a portion of mud: 
stir the mud, and the water gets all sullied. In like 
manner, does some strong passion or peevish feel- 
ing rise in the heart, and stain and darken it as the 
mud does the water.” But should there be a pros- 
pect of your husband often meeting with this lady in 
question, endeavour at once to break off the intima- 
cy by bringing forward some pretext consistent with 
truth, (for to truth every thing must be sacrificed,) 
such as, You do not like her; the intimacy is not 
what you would wish, &c. &e. Never, however, 
avow the real reason: it will only produce discord, 
and make your husband think you prone to jea- 
lousy—a suspicion a wonian cannot too carefully 
guard against. And there is often in men an ob- 
stinacy which refuses to be conquered of all beings 
in the world by a wife—A jealous wife (such is 
the erroneous opinion of the ill-judging world) is 
generally considered a proper subject for ridicule; 
and a woman ought assiduously to conceal from her 
husband, more than from any one else, any feeling 
of the kind. Besides, after all, gentle lady, your 
suspicions may be totally groundless, and you may | 
possibly be tormenting yourself with a whole train 
of imaginary evils. As you value your peace then, 
keep from you, if possible, all such vexatious appre- 
hersions, and remember, a man can ver ill bear the 
idea of being suspected of inconstancy even when 
guity; but when innocent, it is intolerable to him. 

Inever would recommend a wife to have ona 
visiiwith her an attractive girl. Novelty and con- 
stant opportunity are so powerful, and the young 
lady. full of vanity, and wholly divested of care, 
forms. perhaps a very agreeable contrast to the 
many anxieties and annoyances which may at times 
cloudthe brow of the best tempered wife in the 
world Do not entangle yourself with the cause, if 
it canbe avoided; nn you will not have to lament 
its effects. 

Butlet me for a moment suppose a circumstance 
occursin which your husband’s heart is entangled, 
or thatthere appears a danger of his affections being 
drawn from you. This, in truth, is the bitterest 
wounda woman’s heart ever received, and none 
but Gol can direct her aright. To him, therefore, 
(if she »9e under the influence of religion,) she will 
at once go, and at his footstooly fi every 
thought of her heart. Tigjeomfort she implores 
she certainly will receive; idance she solicits 
will assuredly be granted. ‘The wifeforsaken and 





end; but we wish tosee the flour mill: we believe there 
is nothing better than the old fashioned hand mill. We 
will gratuitously circulate for the inventor or proprietor 
a knowledge of any such mill through all the states.— 
Ep. Am. Farm. 





grieved in spirit,” is an object of peculiar care to 
Omnipotence; and her sighs and tears shall not be 
unnoticed. On this important subject, all I shall 
say is, let circumstances, discretion, and good sense 
be your direction. But, as you Walue your peace, 
as you hope to win Pe husband back agélin, avoid 
an angry debate. Gentle and wise remonstrance 
may most probably make him all you wish. Up- 
braid him, and make his home uncomfortable; —and 
a hundred to one he is lost to you forever. 

“If husband and wife keep witbin their proper 


> |department, if they confine themselves to the sphere 


allotted to each by Providence and nature, there 
need be no disputes about power and superiority, 
and there will be none. They have no opposite, no 
separate interests, and therefore there can be no 
just ground for opposition of conduct.” 

Let me intreat your particular attention, gentle 
lady, to the following advice.— Whenever any little 
discord or coldness takes place between you and 

our husband, remember that concession is your 
duty rather than his, and never close your eyes in sleep 
till you have endeavoured to obtain a reconcilia- 
tion. Tell him the resolution you have formed; and 
then you may good-humouredly add, that _ 
he would not find youso very forgiving, but really 
you should dread breaking through your determina- 
tion. Again let me intreat you to adopt this plan: 
it may appear trifling and immaterial, but you do 
not, you cannot without experience, know the wide 
spreading good it may produce, the wide-spreading 
ills it may prevent. 

Many a matrimonial dispute occurs, not so much 
from an unwillingness to give up the contested point, 
as from a dread of being —— Beware of the 
slightest approach to contradiction, and be assured 
every little dispute between man and wife, even in 
itself of the most trivial nature, is dangerous. It 
forces good-humour out of its channel, undermines 
affection, and insidiously, though perhaps insensibly, 
wears out and at last entirely destroys that cordial- 
ity which is the iife and soul of matrimonial feli- 


city. 

Without intending it, I find I have prolonged my 
remarks on this subject to an extraordinary length. 
I will now therefore endeavour in a few words to 
sum up the whole matter. Do you wish, gentle 
lady, to make your husband good, mild, tender, 
amiable; in short, all that he should be? Let me 
whisper to you the secret: Endeavour by prayer and 
every effort to make him a religious man, and the 
work is accomplished.—And now let me for a mo- 
ment indulge in the blessed supposition that you are 
voth in the fold of Christ, and heirs together of the 
grace of life. Then, in truth, happy was the day 
you were born, and happy the day which united 
you! And O! thrice blessed will be the hour when 
the everlasting gates shall be lifted up, and you shall 
both be presented faultless before the throne of 
God’s glory with exceeding joy! (Jude 24.) 


Chapter I. 


ON PRUDENCE AND DECORUM. 


“Though a woman before her marriage may be 
admired for her gaiety, her dancing, dress, paint- 
ing. singing, &c. yet afier it, we expect her character 
to display ot more substantial. Toa man 
who must spend all his days in her company, these 
little superficial decorations would speedily Reseme 
insipid and unimportant. Love can be preserved 
only by the qualities of the heart, and esteem se- 
cured by the domestic virtues.”, 

«*A man does not want to be dazzled in his matri- 
monial connexion, or to possess a partner who seeks 
the admiration of coxcombs or beaux. He wants a 
person who will kindly divide and alleviate his cares, 
and prudently arrange his household. He seeks not 
a coquette, a fashionist,a flirt; but a comfortable 





assistant, companion and friend.” 





“On the day of her mapriage,” says an admired 
writer,” a woman’s tour of gaiety shouldend.” In 
one of the Gentoo countries, during the wedding- 
day, a large fire is made, and the bride ehters with 
a little basket in her hand, containing all her.orna- 
ments, rude and simple as they are—sh s, 
&c.—and flings them into it; intimating her inten- 
tion of assuming for the future the dress as well as 
charactér of a matron—O! that our British matrons 
oo take a hint from these wild’and untutored In- 

ians! 

How indecorous, offensive, and sinful, is it to see 
a woman cr authority over her husband, 
and saying, “I will have it so. It shall be done as I 
like.” But I should hope the number of those who 
adopt this unbecoming and disgraceful manner is so 
small as to render it unnecessary for me to enlarge 
on the subject. 

Never join in any jest or laugh against your hus- 
band. He may be a plain and insignificant, even a 


ridiculous man: be it so, why did you marry him? 


You should have known all those defects before 
marriage. It is now too late: and as a wife, self 
(not to say a word of duty) calls on you to hide his 
faults; and, whenever you possibly can, to bring him 
forward and make him of ve 

Assiduously conceal his faults,and speak only of 
his merits. In the married life, Capfidants are b 
no means desirable. You may be listened to wit 
sympathy and interest;—but will this redress your 
grievance? By no means. Therefore never com- 
plain of him. In the first place, you violate a sa- 
cred duty by exposing your husband’s faul d 
in the nex:, even a certain degree of female ity 
should gombiné with better motives to prevent it. 

I would also-strongly recommend a concealment 
from others of any little discord or disunion which 
occurs between you. ted with additions and 
aggravations,ait only gives food to the busy whisper 
of the malevolenf, and, as the witty Richatdeon says, 


‘is sure to be remembered long after the honest * 


people have guite forgotten it themselves.” Besidés, 
on pore occasions, rely on it, the world is much 
moré inclined» 4o be-your husband’s advocate than 
yours. ; 

In m opliiton, there can hardly be a more despi- 
cable Object than'a married woman receiving the 
particular attentions of any man but her husband. 

A flirting girl is indeed bad enough; but a flirting 
married woman should be an object of contempt 
wherever she appears. 

Perhaps your husband may be a plain man, oran 
old man; and though possessi th sense, merit, 
and feeling, neither cultivated nor captivating. Let 
this circumstance make you peculiarly circumspect 
in your conduct. ‘The eye of the world is on you; 
and though your husband may scorn to betray, 
by a look, any expression of jealousy, believe bs 
gives him no pleasure to see you dancing and chat- 
ting away with every young man who approaches 
you; fer, at the moment perhaps when his good 
sense and manly pride make him smile, and join in 
the laugh and chat around, his heart may be exceed. 
ingly vexed and fretted at what he is ashamed to 
acknowledge even to himself. ‘To say the truth, I 
never met with any husband, handsome, ugly, 
young, or old, who was pleased at seeing his wife’s 
conversation and attraction much engrossed by 
other men. 

Be you ever so conscious of a superiority of judg- 
ment or of talent, never let it appear to your hus- 
band. “A wife rules best by seeming to obey.” 


And a man cannot endure the idea of inferiority in - 


intellectual endowments. The very idea of being 
reflected on makes him infinitely more obstinate, 
and more wedded to his own opinion, when perhaps 
a little management and good sense would bring 
him at once into your plans and wishes, |. “F - 


( To be continued under the head of Prudence, Decorum, fe.) 
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PEDIGREE AND PERFORMANCES OF 
ECLIPSE. 


(Concluded from p. 15.) 





7. Next day; the city plate, free for all horses; | 
Eclipse won| 
Sulphur, aged. 


With 30 gs. added; four mile heats. 
both, beating Mr. Fettyplace’s gr. h. 
‘Taylor’s Forester being distanecd in the heat. Here, 
10 st. only being required, he was ridden by a light 
weight,” and bets ran 10 to 1 at starting, in his 
favour. 

8. At Canterbury, July 25, he walked over for 
the King’s 100 gs. none caring to start against him. 

9. Two days after, at Lewes, he ran two heats 
for the King’s plate of 100 guineas, against Strode’s 
Kingston, 6 years old, by Sampson: it is almost 
needless to say he won it. 

10. Sept. 19, at Liehfield, he beat Mr. Freeth’s 
Tardy, by Matchless, both heats, both horses 5 
years old, for thé King’s plate, being the fifth won 
by him in the first year. 

11. At New Market first Spring meeting, 1770, 
the 17th of April, ‘a match,” Mr. Whildman’s 
Eclipse, by Marske, beat Mr. Wentworth’s Buce- 
ra: by Regulus, 8 st. 7 lbs. each, B. CU. Mr. 

man staked 600 gs. to 400 gs. p. p. Betting at 
starting, 6 to 4 on Eclipse. 

Soon after this race, i. e. within fwo ditys, this 
first of horses became the sole property of Captain 
O'Kelly, for the sum of 1450 guineas or pounds. 
()’Kelly was already half proprietor jp the winnings 
of Eclipse, he having purchased that share of Mr. 
Wildman, at Epsom, immediately after his first 
race, for 450 guineas, that being the sum he had 
won upon him at the no pulling up system, as stated 
above. Now, however, Wildman having ‘pat on 
the pot” on the wrong side of the past, showed a 
disposition to treat for the other sf and named 
1500 guineas; to this O’Kelly objecting, as inad 
missible, and Wildman remaining inexorably stiff 
to his price, agreeably to his wented practice, 
O'Kelly proposed an expedient, in the true spirit of 
sporting, which received the immediate assent of 
the vender. He exhibited three notes of 10001. 
each, and placing two in one pocket (aside,) and 
one in the other pocket (of his waistcoat,) Wild- 
man was left to choose which he would have; but 


his ill luck still haunting him, his guess alighted up-| 


on the wrong pocket, where lay the single note, in 
company witha few guineas. ‘These Wildman in- 
sisted upon having also; and for this sum was 
Eclipse delivered over to O'Kelly for life, at a price 
which, at this day we consider trivial indeed, and 
even then was considered too cheap. But O'Kelly 


was probably the keenest all length person that ever} 


laid a bet, and Wildman was no doubt afraid of the 
tricks of his partner. 

A few hours after this sporting bargain, (viz. the 
19th of April,) Eclipse ran again, and beat Mr. 
Fenwick’s Diana, by Regulus, Mr. Strode’s Pen- 
sioner, and the Duke of Grafton’s Chigger; but al- 





*This may have been John Oakley, he riding under 
9 st.; but as for the assumption that John could, by any 
chance whatever, be employed by Mr. O’Kelly, or any 
other sporting gentleman, ’tis quite out of the question. 
He was at the time in the employment of Lord Abing- 
don, who discharged him for making a ruinous cross, 
and was afterwards whipped off the heath at Newmar- 


mer being ascoundrel. Rather a bad recommenda- 
to a confidential situation about a stallion of so 


much reputation. 


a) 


though thus placed in the heat, when they came to 
run the second, the old story of “the rest no where” 
was again played off, and all three were distanced. 
This was (as said) at Newmarket, R. C. three-miles- 
and-a-balf, for the King’s 100 guineas; 15 to 1 on 
Eclipse " 

Eclipse’s new master was too good a judge to 
give away a chance of losing, and therefore seldom 
allowed his men, Sam Marriott and Giles Edwards, 
to know which was ¢o ride until the time of mount- 
ing; but one or the other did this duty during the 
year (4nnis Mirabilis!) of his running, and acquitted 
themselves without suspicion. His remaining 
achievements (seven in number,) may here be brief- 
ly enumerated. 
| 12. At Guildford, on the 5th June, 1770, O’Kel- 
\ly’s Eclipse walked over for the King’s 100 gs. 
| 13. At Nottingham, July 3, following, he walked 
over that course for the King’s 100 gs. 

14. At York, August 20, he also walked over for 
the King’s 100 gs.; and (15,) on the 23d, he beat! 
Mr. Wentworth’s ‘Tortoise, and Sir C. Bunbury’s 
Bellario, for the great subscription of 3191. 10s.— 
one four-mile heat. Odds at starting, 20 to 1 on 
Eclipse. 

16. At Lincoln, the 3d of September, he again 
walked over the course for the King’s 100 gs 

17. At Newmarket First October Meeting, 3d of 
that month, Eclipse won 150 gs. and upwards, a 
subscription, beating Sir C. Bunbury’s Corsican, at 
half speed. Odds 70 to 1 on Eclipse. 

And, lastly, he next day walked over the course 
\for the King’s 100 gs. for the last time, which closed 
his performances as a racer. 

In truth, not any horse had the shadow of a 
chance of winning against Eclipse, which caused a 
good deal of murmuring and some talk about crying 
jhim down. ‘This caused Captain O'Kelly (than 





grand dam by Jolly Roger, out of a Silver Eye, 
which horse was imported, and the property of 
Samuel Duval, Fsq. and remarkable for the spirit 
and size of his stock. (See Stud Book.) Good pas- 
turage at Belmont, under Mr. Ridgely’s own eye, at 
the usual rates. Half a dollar to the groom. 





GRACCHUS, 

[Extract from a letier written to John Randolph, of 

Roanoke, dated “ Upperville,29th March, 1826.” 

‘I directed the horse (Graccuvs,) to be led out 
in front of the tavern where I put up. He is unques- 
tionably among the finest looking horses I ever saw; 
upwards, I think, of sixteen hands high; indeed the 
largest blood horse I ever saw. He is in excellent 
order. Mr. F. calculates on his making as good a 
season as he made last year. He has a filly, just 
dropped, of his get, 9 days old, which, he says, mea- 
sured when dropped 3 ft.7 inch. high. 1 have seen 
it; it is, withal, very handsome, with good points.” 
—_—_—_—_— 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





Runaway Necro Law or Detaware. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the State of Delaware, in General sAssem- 
bly met, That. when a person held to labour or 
service in any of the United States, or either of the 
territories thereof, under the laws thereof, shall 
escape into this state, the person to whom such la- 
bour or service is due, his or her agent or attorney, 
is hereby authorised to apply to any judge or justice 
of any court of record, or to any justice of the peace, 
or toany burgess of a borough or town corporate. who 
on such application, supported by the oath or affir- 
mation of such claimant, agent or attorney, that said 





jwhom no man could possibly be more averse to 
disappoint the sporting world, or persons attached 
'to the turf,) to discontinue training him. He be- 
jcame a prominent feature as a stallion, in 1771, 
and covered during that season at Epsom, at 50 gs. 
}a mare, and | ¢g. the groom; but next year, anc 
subsequently, half that price was charged; and, 





perhaps, a more numerous progeny not any horse! 


‘was ever sire of. Nearly all the branches of this 
celebrated stalliom were of the first class of racers 
in their time; and, of his immediate get, they were 
‘winners in 344 races. 

| Kelipse died the 20th of February, 1789, in the 
\26th year of his age, at Cannons, the residence of 
|Colonel O'Kelly. Being exceedingly feeble, he had 
ibeen removed thither from Epsom, in a machine 


|constructed for that purpose-—[.4anals of Sporting. 








MARK ANTHONY, 
Bred by John Randolph, of Roanoke, Esq. 

Will stand this season, (1826,) at the plantation 
of Charles Sterett Ridgely, Esq. on Elk Ridge, 12 
imiles from Baltimore, (late Luther Martin’s,) and 
will be let to mares on the following terms: for bred 
‘mares $25, payable with $20 on or before the first 
\day of November next; for other mares $15 each, 
|payable at the same time, with $12. Insurance $25 
|for the blood mares, and $20 for all others. ‘The 
|insurance money to be paid when the mare shall be 
covered, to be returned in case she shall not prove 
with foal; provided, that she shall not have been 
abused, sold or transferred to another person. He 
|is about sixteen hands high; a fine brown, 5 years 
jold this grass; wag got by Sir Archy, his dam by 
Florizel (never beat, or paid forfeit,) out of Corne 
lia, the dam of Gracchus; she was by Chanticleer, 
ithe best son of old Wildair, and best borse of his 
|day; her dam, by old Celer, the best son of old Ja- 
nus; grand dam by Mark Anthony, best son of old 
| Partner, himself the best son of Morton’s ‘I'raveller, 
‘out of Selima, by the Godolphin Arabian; great 





|fugitive hath escaped from his or her service or from 
the service of the person for whom he is agent or at- 
torney,sball grant bis warrant under his hand and seal 
jand directed to any sheriff or constable, authorising 
jand empowering said sheriff or constable to seize 
jand arrest said fugitive who shall be named in said 
iwarrant, and to bring said fugitive before said offi- 
‘cer issuing said warrant, or before some other judge 
jor justice of a court of record, or some justice of the 
yeace or burgess of a borough or town corporate, 
; which said warrant shall be in the form or to the ef- 
fect following, viz:—State of Delaware, ceun- 
ity, ss. Tosthe sheriff or any constable of said coun- 
|ty:—This is to authorize and require you to seize 
jand arrest the body of said to be the slave, 
,(or servant as the case may be) of — and him 
(or her) to bring forthwith before me or some judge 
of said state or justice of the peace in and fcr said 
county (if in Newcastle county add—or some bur- 
| gess of the borough of Wilmington) to be deat with 
|as the law directs; by virtue of which precept the 
| said fugitive therein named may be arrested by the 
said officer to whom the same is directed, in any part 
of this state. 
| Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That te said 
fugitive when so arrested shall be brought before 
the officer in that behalf named, and upon proof to 
the satisfaction of such officer that the person se 
seized or arrested, doth, under the laws of te state, 
or territory from which he or she fled, ow: service 
or labour to the person claiming him or he), it shall 
be the duty of such judge or other officer doresaid, 
to eae thereof to such claimait, his or 
her agent or which shall be a sufficient 
warrant for vemnevineid fugitive to the state or 
territory from which he or she tied. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, Tint if any 
person or persons shall obstruct or hinder such she- 
riff or constable, claimant, agent or attorney, in so 
seizing, arresting, or removing such fugitive from 
Jabour, or shall aid or abet in the rescue o* such fu- 
gitive from such sheriff, constable, agent, claimant, 
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or attorney, or shall assemble together with inten-| provisions of this act, be and the same are hereby 


tion to interrupt such sheriff, constable, claimant, 
agent or attorney, in the due execution of this act, 
they shall on conviction thereof by indictment for- 
feit and pay a sum not exceeding five hundred dol- 
lars, and be imprisoned for a period not less than 
three months nor more than twelve months, and 
shall be liable to an action at the suit of the owner 
of said fugitive for damages. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That if any 
captain or commander of any vessel, or other per- 
son, shall carry or transport by water, or cause to 
be carried or transported by water out of this state 
any person held to labour or service by any citizen 
or inhabitant of this state, or by any citizen or in- 
habitant of any other of the United States, or either 
of the territories thereof, and who shall have escaped 
into this state, such captain or commander or other 
person shall pay to the owner of such person held 
to labour or service, the sum of five hundred dol- 
lars, to be recovered by an action on the case, or on 
conviction thereof by indictment be subject to a fine 
not exceeding five hundred dollars, and imprison- 
ment not less than three nor more than twelve 
months at the discretion of the pariy aggrieved, 
and such election shall be determined by his bring- 
ing his action on the case or instituting his prosecu- 
tion by indictment.—-And if amy negro or mulatto 
shall carry or transport by waterany person held to 
Jabour or service as aforesaid, he shall, on convic- 
tion thereof by indictment be punished by fine or 
imprisonment, or by being whipped with thirty-nine 
stripes, in the diserction of the court. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, 'That if any 
suspicious coloured person shall be taken up travel- 
ling through this Government without having a suf. 
ficient pass signed by some justice or proper officer 
of the place whence he or she came, approved and 
renewed by some justice of the peace in the parts 
through which such persons hath travelled, or shall 
not otherwise be able to give a good and satisfacto- 
ry account of him or herself to the justice before 
whom he or she shal] be brought, such person shall, 
by the said justice be committed to the jail of the 
county where he or she shall be taken up, and be 
deemed to be and dealt with as a runaway servant. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That this act 
shall be given in charge to the grand jury by the 
judges of the court of quarter sessions of this state 
at the several sessions of said court. 





Law or Maryann. 


An act to authorize the Governor and Council of 
Maryland to appoint the Inspectors of Flour for 
this state. 


Be tt enacted by the General Assembly of Mary- 
fand, That the Governor and Council shall appoint 
on or before the first Monday of April next, and an- 
nually thereafter, or oftener if necessary, three in- 
spectors of flour for the city of Baltimore and one 
for the city of Frederick, who shall be governed in 
their inspections, by the same rules and regulations 
that at present exist, and shall be entitled to the same 
compensation they at present receive. 

And be it enacted, That the present standard of 
flour shall be continued until it snall be altered by 
act of Assembly, or until some other mode of fixing 
such standard shall be provided by law. 

And be it enacted, That in all cases where an in- 
spector ay pronounce a flour baggéhgnsuffieient, or 
shall condemn such barrel, it shale lawful for the 
owner of such barrel, or his agent, either to cause 
said barrel to be repaired or to substitute a new one 
as the case may require, or he may make such de- 
duction from the price of his flour as may be mutu- 
ally agreed on between himself and the purchaser 
thereof. 


repealed. 


e 





An act respecting Last Wills and, Testaments. 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Mary- 
land, ‘That in all and every will or wills hereafter to | 
be made, whereby any lands or real property shall | 
be devised tv any person or persons, and no words | 
of perpetuity or limitation are used in any such de-} 
vise, the devisee or devisees shall take an estate in 
fee simple, under and by virtue of such devise, unless 
it shall appear by devise over, or by words of limi- 
tation, or otherwise, that the testator or téstatrix in- 
tended to devise a less estate than a fee simple, and 
provided, such will shall be in all respects executed 
and proved in the manner prescribed by law. 





E.MBARRASSMENTS OF TRADE IN ENGLAND. 


[$*Bell’s Weekly Messenger, one of the most 
ably conducted papers in England, gives the fol- 
lowing summary view of the embarrassments as 
connected with three great branches of trade:] 


In the three branches of our trade, silk, cotton 
and woollen, the distress and embarrassment be- 
come greater from day to day. In the silk trade, it 
has been undoubtedly assisted by over-manufacture. 
The manufacturers have not only outrun the public 
or ordinary demand, but even the public taste. The 
use of silks in any great extent, is so new amongst 
us, that the demand is, and for some time will con- 
tinue, very confined. It neither suits the tastes of 
the women, in their general apparel, nor their 
fashions. Our female population may, in time, 
adopt this fabric as generally as cottons and muslins 
—but they have not yet adopted it, and therefore 
there is no demand to take off the vast quantity 
now forced upon the market. ‘This is one and the 
main cause of the distress in the silk trade. But 
an additional power of mischief is certainly given 
to this cause by the concurrent circumstance, that 
the difficulties of the times prevent the general 
dealers trom venturing to speculate on any larger 
stocks than what they require from day to day. 
There is thus not only no‘demand from the public, 
but no speculation or venturing purchases from the 
retailers. 
monied men can afford no discounts to enable the 
manufacttrers to bold back their stocks, and wait 
for a more fortunate state of things. 

In the cotton trade, the same causes have ope- 
rated, added to the most absurd and excessive spe- 
culations in the summer of last year. There is an 
immense stock of raw cotton beyond the demand 
now in the country, and the price has become most 





Add again to this, that the bankers and)” 





stiples-of the country; anélas, in a season of diffi 
mately pater the “first sacrifice which people 
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mate “Watters of daste, luxury, and accommo- 
dation; to which elass ature, belongs, the neces- 
the times, by abridging, and almost anni- 


sitiés 
hilati demand for bodks, has fallen with par- 
rdship a a most meritorious and wor- 












licu 
thy set of men, whose capital is not, like that of 
many other tradesmen, immediately convertible into 
money 7a 

‘I'he question is, how is government to deal with 
this state of things? Are ministers to suffer it to 
work out its own remedy, like other commercial 
reverses; or are they to afford’Some extrinsic relief, 
which, without violating the principles of political 
prudence, may diminish the present mischief, without 
holding out any encouragement to improvidentspe- 
culations for the future? 

As to the mode of this relief, it should be, we 
think, by an iramediate issue of Exchequer bills, to 
be advanced upon due, that is fair, security of the 
stock on hand of the different traders, or upon such 
other security as they would be enabled to give for 
the present, and redeem at no long interval. ‘These 
means were resorted to in those great years of na- 
tional distress, 1811,,and 199% At these periods, 
conjointly, though upwards of t millions were 
advanced, government did notdoseya shilling, and 
trade was so effectively relieved by this timely aid, 
that the markets immediately recovered themselves, 
and thousands of individuals were saved from total 
ruin. * 
We strongly and earnestly recommend that - 
thing of this nature should be done, and inimedi- 
atel tier if is notorious to all persons acquaint- 





ed with trade; that, under the extraordinary pres- 
sure of the times, and the contraction of the market, 
the most solvéht firms have become endangered. 
(The Ministers contend that the distresses of the 
day have not arisen from any extraordinary politieal 
events; and that therefore it would be a bad prece- 
dent, encouraging imprudence, to issue exchequer 
bills; but seem inclined that the Bank of England 


should =~ on property.] 
"PED TALLER | 


Ba.tmore, Frinay, Aprit 7, 1826. 

















BOARD OF PUBLIC WORKS. 
The proceedings of the last Legislature of Maty- 
land, were, in many respects, characterised by a 
broad, enlightened and liberal policy, which is con- 
genial with the spirit of the times, and honourable 





ruinously reduced. We have heard, but we know | to those to#whom the people had committed the high 
not the fact from our own knowledge, that the price |trust of legislation—if for nothing else, posterity 
was first raised to its enormous rate by some most/will not fail to honour them, for having broken 
knavish dealers, and the fraudulent conspiracy of| ground, in regard to the artificial improvement of 
some great capitalists—that they thus gained an! the natural resources of the state—resources which, 
enormous profit, and have occasioned the ruin of} have been suffered to lie dormant under the grovel- 
hundreds. Whatever the cause might be, the dealing influence of local jealousy, and a contracted love 
ers are now in a most pitiable condition of distressfof popularity, united with what was much more par- 
and embarrassment; and under the common calami-|donable, a want of adequate knowledge of the capa- 
Vv of the times—that of a stoppage of all discounts, | cities of the state, of the means of developing them, 
they are unable to wait a change in the market. and of their immediate and incalculable’ bearing on 


In the woollen trade, the chief establishments of|its population and wealth. Let us hope, now, that 


which are in the West and North of Kggland, the 
distress has been entirely caused by the failure of 
Wentworth & Co. and of other local banks; and 
this distress exists to so great an extent, as to in- 
volve families, and whole towns and districts in the 
most deplorable poverty. 


with more light, with more expanded and liberal 
impressions, «ll the grosser passions and mistaken 
calculations of private interest, will depar:- along 
with the narrow and false views out of which the 
sprung, and that, with a single eye to its naar | 
and happiness, the energies and treasure of the 


Amongst the many wholesale trades affected by|state, may be applied with a liberal but prudent hand 
the difficulties of the times, is the bookselling andj to such objects asan enlightened and impartial Board 
Stationers’ trade; which seems to suffer beyond its|of Public Works, may designate, as being of the 
due proportion. The capital embarked in this bu-| highest utility, and within the bounds of 
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And be it enacted, ‘That all acts or parts of acts 
of Assembly inconsistent with or contrary to the 





siness, during the last twelve months, is pees as| expenditure—by protitable, we-do not mean thatthe 
great as that engaged in any other of the great] state is to be actually reimbursed ' 
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the example of New York, where wisdom pointed 
to the season and the field, and providence—in spite 
of the ravings of faction andthe sneers of fidicule, 
sowed the grain, and waited with a fortitude above 
all praise, for the harvest time. It may, it must 
be, that from any of the great public works; Which 
have been spoken of, the state may not reap any 
direct return in a year or two or three years, but 
in the mean time, the money will be expended 
amongst her citizens, and it only behoves her to be 
assured that a given work is practicable, and the 
beneficial results ultimately certain. To arrive at 
this certainty the last legislature commenced with 
the incipient and indispensable measure of establish- 
ing a Board of Public Works, with power to have 
the resources of the state surveyed by scientific and 
competent men. 

This Board consisting of gentlemen of acknow- 
ledged talents, influence and public spirit, happily 
located, familiar with the fiscal and natural resour- 
ces of the state, having in every view, a deep inter- 
est in the cause which they are appointed to illus- 
trate and promote; their plans will, if any thing can, 
conciliate conflicting views, ensure public confi- 
dence, and unite public exertion forthe general good. 

We regret that iis not in our power to put on 
record the law wifich organises the Board; but we 
shall take an opportunity of registering it along with 
the other acts of the last legislature, having reference 
to the same subject. In the mean time it gives us plea- 
sureto announce that Governor Kent, who is ex 

, president of the Board, and personally well 

to harmonise discordant councils, has ap- 

pointed an early day, the 16th of this month, for a 
meeting of the Board in Baltimore, thereby giving 
not only an earnest of a determination to go seri- 
ously to work, but to work on ground that affords 
the nearest and best view of the interests of this city, 
between which and all public works connected with 
the welfare of the state, there must be a reciprocity 
of dependence and mutual contribution. The Board 


 ceeeientenatnia in 
what it expends to-day; we would have her regard 


The cloth is woven without starch, which renders 
it less liable to mildew, and it is a fact well esta- 
blished, that this is the bane of all foreign canvass, 
causing more destruction than the actual wear. 

The cloth is bleached by steeping in an alkaline 
ley, without any preparation that can injure the 
fibre of the yarns or texture of the cloth, and great 
confidence is felt in recommending this canvass, as 
no expense or labour is spared to improve the quali- 
ty in every process of the manufacture. 

The proprietors of the above factory spun up 
327,000 lbs. Irish flax last year; and they had a 
standing order for fifteen tons per month, until a 
short time ago, when they procured fifty tons from 
Russia. 

¢yDisutey Sueer.—Dead weights of four we- 
ther sheep, twenty-one months old, bred and fed by 
Mr. Charles Champion, of Blyth, Nottinghamshire, 
and exhibited by him at the London Christmas 
Cattle Show, Sadler’s Yard, December 1817: 


1. Carcass and head, . 22 st. 44 lbs. 
3 





Loose fat or tallow, . . 0 
2. Carcass and head, . - @ 8 
Loose fat, ‘ sane = 
3. Carcass and head, . 20 1 
Loose fat, ine = 
4, Carcass and head, . . . 19 7 
Loose fat, . . «i - S ff 
94st. 72 


8 lbs. to the stone London wt. lbs. 7594 by 4, 189-34 
-—say 190 pounds dead weight of each sheep. 
From Mr. Champion, the breeder of the above 
sheep, the editor of the American Farmer, has re- 
ceived a yearling ram and two ewes. One ofthe 
ewes, has a fine ram lamb some weeks old, and the 
other is expected to lamb in a few days. These 
sheep were ny pee for the sake of having the ge- 
nuine race in the country, and are for sale, separate- 
ly or together as may suit persons desirous, of buy- 
ing, and with whom it is an object to have fatter mut- 
ton atan earlierageand of greater weight—by at least 





of Public Works consists of the following persons: — 
The Governor of the | Isaac M‘ Kin, 
State, being ex officio | Witt1am Hawarp, 
President of the Board. | Ezexier FeCaamers, 
Tuomas Bucuanan, R. H. Gotpssordévan, 
Ricuaep Ports, and 
Rosert W. Bowie, Littteton Dennis. 
‘Annapolis, March 11th, 1826. 
**A meeting of the Board of Pablic Works will be 
held at Barnum’s Hotel in the city of Baltimore, on 
Monday the i6th day of April next. 
JOSEPH KENT, President.” 








$%-We deem it our duty to call attemtion to the 
FRANKLIN JouRNAL AND American Mecuanics’ 
Maeazine,” devoted to the useful arts, internal im- 
provements and general science, under the patro- 
page of the Franklin Institute of the state of Pena- 
sylvania. The Franklin Journal is published in 
monthly numbers of four sheets each, at $4 per an- 
num, by S. @. Schenk, 252 Broadway, New York, 
and by J. Dobson, agent, 103 Chestnut-street, Phi 
ladelphia, and edited with ability by a scientific 
scholar—Dr. ‘Tuomas P. Jones, Professor of Me- 
chanics in the institute. 





@»Parent Poenix Miit Canvass, at Patterson, 
N. J.—The material of which this canvass is com 
posed, is the best water retted flax that can be pro- 
cured; the warp and filling are doubled and twisted 
into twine, which makes the yarn nearly twice the 
diameter and strength of the yarn of other canvass: 
the quantity of material in the same surface is con- 
sequently greater, which necessarily increases the 
durability, and yet its*softness and pliability far ex- 
ceed that of any other description, which, in hand- 


ling» sail, isan important requisite. 





ee 
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25 per cent. in all these respects, than is to be had 
from any other breed. ‘They are moreover well co- 
vered with heavy fleeces of excellent wool. 


Extract from Mr Champion's letter to Mr. Skinner, 
28th Vovember 1825. 

“I have selected for you two of my best ewes. 
They are both tupt by one of my best rams. The 
one year old ram is well bred, being got by a ram 
which was let for 100 guineas the season.” 

_ ¢# Editors of papers that exchange with the Ame- 
rican Farmer, are respectfully requested to copy 
the above. 





LiverPoot, March 4th—Latest.-There has been 
a steady demand for Cotton this week, and prices 
have advanced 4d. per Ib. Sea Island Cottons, 194 
to 27d.; Boweds, 5% to 74d.; New Orleans, 64 to 10d. 
Alabamas, 64 to 7d. 

$Tosacco.—Letters of the latest date and from 
the most respectable sources in Holland, cortain’ 
fothing favourable for tobacco or any other article, | 
the growth of our country. ‘They state that the price! 
of Maryland Tobacco was entirely nominal, no sales 
of any account since 25th Jan. trade generally was 
in a most depressed state. 
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WHOLESALE.{ RETAIL. 
ARTICLES. Per-'from| to |from| to 
BEEF, Baltimore Prime,}| bb].| 8 
BACON, and Hams,. . | Ib. 7 8/8 12 
BEES-WAX, Am. yellow | — 33; $4) 40) 50 
COFFEE, Java,.....|— 17) 18} 22) 25 
Havana,....|— 15 17 18 20 
COTTON, Louisiana, &c.} — 14 16 
Georgia Upland,. .. | — 12} 143 
COTTON YARN, No. 10,} — 33 
An advance of 1 cent} — 
each number to No. 18.) — 
CANDLES, Mould, .. | — 12 14; 16 
Dipt, ...+.eeee0 |= 10 124 
CHEESE,...... PP i 8; 10) 12; 15 
FEATHERS, Live,... | — $2} 33; 37) 
FISH, Herrings,Sus. bbl.| 2 50 
Shad, trimmed, —/|6 8 } 
FLAXSEED, Rough,. . |bush} 85/1 00) $874 
FLOUR, Superfine, city,| bbl.) 4 00) 4 25) 6 00) 5 50 
errr ees —|4 
Susquehanna, superfi. | — | 4 4 25 
WE 6 6 0 ee os Ib. ie oI 
GUNPOWDER, Balti. . |25lb) 5 00 5 50 
GRAIN, Indian Corn, . |bush 68 70 
Wheat, Family Flour, | — 80} 85 
do. Lawler,..... — 65) 70 
Ge. G06. i: «oe |= 78 82 
do. White Flint, . . | — | 2 00 
Rye, ...-- rr 65; 70 
Barley,......- -[— 80 
Clover Seed, Red . . |bush$ 874) 4 25; 4 75 
Ruta Baga Seed,. . . | Ib.| 1 
Orchard Grass Seed, /bush| 1 75 2 00 
Mange! Wurtzel Seed,| — ( 1 25 1 50 
Timothy Seed,....{|—/ 1 ~ 2 00; 2 50 
Ferrer rT: oe 45 50 
Beans, White, ....|—! } 50! 1 62! 1 75 
HEMP, Russia, clean, . |ton|215 220 
Do. Country.... | — {120 (130 
MOPS, co ce eevee Ib. | 25 $1 
HOGS’ LARD,..... _ 8} 384 
LEATHER, Soal, best, | — 24, 25) 62 
MOLASSES, sugar-house | gal. 45 16 
Havana, Ist qual. .. | — 26| 264; S74 
NAILS, 6a20d. ..... Ib. 64 9 
NAVAL STORES, Tar, | bbl.| 1 27).1 50 
Ds a en oh Oe ag 
Turpentine, Soft, . — | 1 75] 2 00 
OIL, Whale, common, . | gal. $0 40 
Spermaceti, winter . | — 68 70 88 50 
PORK. Baltimore Mess, | bb] |11 00/12 50 1 00 
do. Prime,. . — | 8 50, 9 00 
PLASTER, @rgo price, | ton.) 4 50 
ground, . . | bbl.| 1 50 
RICE, fresh, ...... | Ib. 3 5 6 
SOAP, Baltimore White, | Ib. 12 14 18 20 
Brown and yellow,; — 54 7 8 12 
WHISKEY, Ist proof, . |gal.| 274} 29) 38) 50 
PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr} — 75| 1 00} 1 25 
APP'_E BRANDY, Ist pr} ~- 35; 37; 50 
SUGARS, Havana White, |c.]b.)13 50 15 16 
do. Brown,..|— | 9 00) 9 50 
Ba imteme, 2.00 — | 7 75) 9 50)10 ll 
EEE ST Se ee Ib. 19 22 20 23 
J. aaa —_ 16 18} 20 
SPICES, Cloves,... . | _ 70 1 00 
Ginger, Ground,. . . | — 7 12 
Pepper,. ...-2-s- — 17 25) 
SALT, St. Ubes, ... . {bush 46 48 | 
Liverpool Blown — 53] 55) 73, 
SHOT, Bait. all sizes, . |cwt., 9 50 12 50) 
WINES, Madeira, L. P. jgal.| 2 50) 3 00) 3 50, 4 
do. Sidily, =. } — | 1 20) 1 30) 2 00 
BA Sistine: + « —j]| 115)! 25| 1 50) 1 45 
Chart: ites « «(S08 & 8 | 5 00) 9 oo 
Port, first quali .- jgal.} 1 50) 2 00| 2 50 
WOOL, Merino, bl’d| lb. 35) 401) washed 
do. crossed,. . | — 28} 30) eiatiiie f 
Common, Country, . | — 25 | oe ; 
Skinners’ or Pulled, . | — $3i 35 i 
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Paul and Market streets, where every description of 
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- AGRICULTURE. 
ON THE CULTURE OF TOBACCO. 
Dear Sir, Highlands, March 31, 1826. 


I have received your letter of the 28th inst. ask- 
ing of me a sketch of the culture and management 
of bright tobacco, to accompany my communica- 
tion made to you on an improvement in prizing to- 
bacca by lever. You haye taxed me with a matter 
‘hat could with great propriety be. erred to abler 
hands in my neighbourhood; whog e may judge 
by the fine specimens often exhi y them in 
the market, would fairly’ entitle t to the credit 
of possessing superior knowledge in the culture and 
management of thi ticle. There is, besides, such 
diversity of apinio&igas to“its proper management, 
that it makes the task the more difficult I will, 
however, cheerfully give you the method most ap- 
proved of by me,which w vears experience has 
taught me te e rence to over the old 
and more ge tice. To make fine yellow 
tobacco it has en found necessary to crop 
in new land; and to succeed then, depends entirely 
upon the character of the soil, which should not be 
too fat nor too poor. There is a medium between 
the two which is the best adapted to.its culture, and 
this is to be fowmd more ip guantity on Elk Ridge 
and its vicinity, than i : of the state, 
and I believe I may nited States. I 
have seen some very from the state of 
Ohio; but on compa 1 be found not to 
possess that soft, silky er for which our to- 
bacco is so much admired. 


















shovel.) This is drawn . 





24 inches; the others follow, and are regulated in 
their dropping by the first row. I apprehended 
much irregularity in the dropping; but as it would 
save cross marking, I persevered, and soon found 
this work to progress as actively as in the old way. 
Like all other drill crops, the more you stir’ the 
ground the greater will be the crop. Be careful as 
soom as the worms make their appearance, to de- 
stroy not only all that can be found, but the eggs, 
which are deposited on the leaf. By this precaution 
much labour is saved. When the plant inclines to 
run to seed, which is indicated by the formation of 
what is termed the “button,” it is time to top it; 
which work ought to be done in the morning, as it 
is then much easier broken off. There are a varie- 
ty of opinions as to the proper heighth for toppin 

but I generally top off all such leaves with the but- 
ton, as I know will not make crop tobacco. But 
there is a great deal of practical skill requisite to 
est this accurately; for the upper leaves of the 
Pa grow more or less, according to the season. 
f late, [top low; if early and the upper leaves vi- 
gorous, [ top higher. After topping, the suckers 
shot out rapidly, which must be broken off; the 
sooner the better. When the plant is sufficiently 
ripe, the leaves assume a pale yellowish cast; the 
lower generally more so than the upper. This is 
an important matter for the planter to be well ac- 





Land intended for tobacco should be cleared as 


ly in the fall and winter as possible, to give full !y ripe, he will not make yellow tobacco; and if he] stoves, after firing one house, may be carried aff to 
pd ro nm ant sueedins 4 oak The first| Suffers it to stand too long, he loses both in weight} another, which may be in readiness by the time the 
consideration of the planter, then, is to prepare his}avd 
tobacco beds and be careful in the selection of the|aad t 


proper kind of seed. Many kinds are used; but to 
make very fine tobacco, it is necessary to use seed 


of the light kinds; and of all these, I have found! he top leaves are generail 


none better than the Jow pear tree.* 

If plants are to be raised in the old fashioned 
way, the ground should be very well burnt, and to 
accomplish this in the best manner, it is desirable 
to burn in the fall before the ground becemes too 
much frozen. Let it then remain unti) the time 
arrives for sowing, when dig it up lightly; dress. it 
fine and mix the seed with riddled leacaed ashes, 
which distributes it more regularly. There is a 
variety of speculation as to the propa’ time for 
sowing. Some begin as early as December; but I 
have drawn from a bed sowed in Apri before one 
sowed in February. I believe as sure a plan as 
any is to germinate the seed by placing it in a ves- 
sel with moist virgin earth, or leached ashes, tied 
in a loose bag, and kept in a warm odlar until it is 
to be sowed. But to insure having plants early, 
common hot beds are decidedly superior. To suc- 
ceed well with a crop of fine tobacto, it is all im- 

ant to plant early, which gives an opportunity 
for the plant to grow off vigorously, and to ripen in 
warm weather; which affords great advantage in 
the curing, as the temperature of the firing house 
can be so much easier regulated; besides much la- 
bour, as well as tobacco is saved py getting clear of 
what is termed “the second, dr Tategiut of worms.” 
Plant as soon after corn planti ssible, Have 
the ground well stirred by two lirht ploughings, and 
well harrowed, Experience has taughtume fo cul- 
tivate on a flat or even surfact, if, preference ‘to 
planting in hills, by which I ecmomize very much 
in labour. When the ground is prepared as above, 
I mark off the rows (one way,) with a marker, or 
leg of a light shovel plough, (having taken off the 





*I have a smail parcel at the sevice of any of your 


quain@d with; for if he cuts before the plunt is fair- 


uality. Many delay cutting after two-thirds 
the best of the plant is ripe, for the upper 
ves to change; but I have found, by experience, 
t we often pay very dearly for it. In dry seasons, 
in a green state w 
se rest of the plant is fully ripe. When.rea 
house, muster all the force at command, that th 
house may be filled and the fires made before the 
plant falls; and it should be conveyed to the house 
and hung up, if possible, as fast as it is cut, so that 
the heat therein employed to cure it, may act upon 
it before it begins to droop. ‘This may appear un- 
important to many, but I do consider it one of the 
most important secrets in the whole process.. It is 
well known that if the heat is applied irregularly in 
the firing, that the plant will. not cure bright. If 
then the plant is cut and thrown into heaps, where 
it will very soon begin to heat before it is con- 
veved to the house—which is a very common 
practice, it is evident that it has been exposed to 
that irregular heat which we endeavour so much 
to avoid after getting it hung up. It is this that 
causes the mischief so unaccountable to many. My 
rule is, to have the splitting,* cutting, conveying to 
the house, sticking, and hanging up so arranged, as 
to have the plant hung up soon after it is cut, and 
while it is in what is termed, a strut; and placed 
upon sticks so as one plant will not touch another 
after it falls. As soon as the house is filled, the fires 
are made and doors closed up, and the heat brought 
to about 90 of Fahrenheit, or what may be more 

enerally understood, to that of a hot summer day. 

his heat is to be kept up unchanged until the to- 
bacco generally assumes a pale yellowish cast, and 
the extreme points of the leaves begin to shrink, 
which generally takes place in about 36 to 48 
hours; when the fires must be raised, and the heat 
gradually increased up to as high a degree as the 
safety of the house will admit, and so continued, 
without permitting the slightest diminution, until 
the tebacco is completely killed; which will be 








friénds. [Too late now—we hav distributed freely 
through the memers of Congress from Ohio. 
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“I greatly prefer splitting to pegging, for lighit tobacco. 
*. _ 
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LTIMORE, Apriti ie 
“Airected by a couple|al 
of boys, who will prepare more ground for plant- 
ing in one day, than twenty men with hoes. The 





droppers follow the lines thus marked off. The|woith ioemppnould tly curec ‘4 
most experienced hand takes themdirst row, and|the W@edthe best way to’ test it is, for the 
drops the plants in the line at the distance of 20 to| owner: B frist to the opinion of his 
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bor. fifth day, if the season bu i 
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inspect the outer tiers, which he 
¢ by trying the stem—which, if it 
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should not break on bendin is. proof 
sitive that it is not sufficiently’ i 4 ; 
this is ae brightest leaf will become more 
or less stained by the sap exuding from the stem. 


A firing-house should-not be too large. The best 
size is 24 by 28 feet, with three tiers of scaffolding * 
to the plate. Tae usual mode is, to make 
wood fires and covering the lower tier of 
ing with tobaceo sticks, to check the ascent of 
sparks, The fires are made in slight sloping trench- 
es, parallel te each other, and running lengthwise 
with the house within four or five feet of the walls. 
When they are first kindled up they are made into. 
about six separatedivisions; three on each side and 
of small compass; when the heat is to. be raised 
these fires are gradually extended, until they form 
one line of fire of two divisions. , Charcoal is now 
much used and is greatly to rred, both on 


ne 










the score of safety and interes cco by. this 
mode being totally divested of Thavemyself . 
adopted a still safer plan, which nugh somewhat ; 


expensive in the outset, it becomes less so in the 
end, by saving of fuel, risk, &c. Ihave ey 
old iron steam: boilers, about 7 feef"long and 24 fe 
diameter, converted into stoves, with pipe fixt 

which, independent of their giving security, 


mize in the consumption of fuel. 


first is finis passing a long through the 
door front and pipe cap. ‘Thatched roofs are pre- 
ferred,as they pernit the gradual escape of the damp 
atmosphere arising from the tobacco when firing. 
, it would be an advantage 


If the roof 4% ope * 
to have an opening of an inch on the comb, which * 
should be capped by two planks elevated an inclr 
or two above thé comb. __ i 

As soon as the tobaceo is cured, it should be ex- hk 


cluded from damp air, giving it only as much as to © 
c@pdition it for stripping, which should be done as 
soon as possible after it is cured; as the longer it is 
exposed to the air.the more it loses its fair com- 
plexion. As it is stripped it must be tied in 
rate bundles, not too “large, according to 
and immediately put down into light bull on @ 
platform raised a few feet from the ; on 
which first put a layer of long straw, then place the 
tobacco wits — out and ends of the leaves 
just touchinggwithout spreadin n or compress- 
ing it, ain tiene to keep Ge noon straights 
lay it ligutly, covering it with long straw and a few 
tobacco sticks, and leave it in bulk until you are 
prepared to qualify it, which may be done towards 
the close of winter, as follows; the tobacco is taken 
of bulk, placed in sticks and hung up in the 
use until it becomes very dry, particularly. the 
head of the bundle; care mugt then be to 
seize the first opportunity when the tobacco bas 
become just damp enough to press in the 
without crumbling, to take it down before it gets 
too high, and bulk it down again in double row, to 
qualify it for packing; and when a bulk is.consider- 
ed sufficiently large, cover it with Jong straw, plac- 
ing boards or sticks thereon, and weight i¢ doen 
well; for in doing this, much is gained in packing, 
as this tobaeco will not bear mg prizing. . The 
tobacco soon after be packed, taking care.to 
lay, ras the Eoastnad ry it epg the bulk, 
an ing the butts of one a layer opp 
site to “ae other half. ‘The tibeond ai 
same way, but placing the butts not oi 
first layer, but more within the hog: 
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of the butts of the second layer bem 
foot of the butts of the first layer: 
double-course. The next double course, # 
are placed at right angles"to the first. ; 

I believe Ihave now gone thease Se articu- 
lars, but have enlarged much m had in 
contemplation; I find it, however, i ssible to ab- 
breviate on a subject which is intended for instruc- 
tion to’the novice. I have only to ask to be excus- 
ed for any imperfections in drafting this essay, and 
for sending you this rough original; for its length 
and my engagements absolutely preclude my either 
copying or correcting it at this time. 

I am yours, very respectfully, 
J. 8. WILLIAMS. 


(The next number of the American Farmer will 
contain a communication from Mr. Williams, with 
a diagram, explanatory of a labour-saving method, 
used by him with great advantage, for prising to- 
bacco.] 


is isyealled a! 
butts 





ON THE CULTIVATION OF MANGELW UR- 
ZEL, BEETS, PARSNIPS AND CARROTS. 


The three first thrive best on a deep moist sandy 
loam, and as tli@se crops are becoming every year 
moresimportant in field as well as garden culture, 
and they having long since been satisfactorily pro- 
ten, not only to be very useful, but almost indispen- 
sable in keeping stock in fine condition through the 
winter months, when sliced and mixed with straw, 
does away the necessity of hay, and works up the 
Straw and chaff which otherwise would have to be 
thrown into the manure yard, and which, when 

iven to stock without roots, bind their bowels, and 
eave them ina very unthrifty state, which is effec- 
tually corrected by the mixture of roots, and will 
also fatten them with the addition of a small por- 
tion of meal. 

My method of cultivating these roots is as follows: 
for these crops choose land which»has had some 
previous mellowing crops, such as corn, potatoes, 
clover of one year’s standing, &c. plough the ground 
in the fall or winter, in the following manner: with 
two horses plough a narrow furrew as deep as they 
can, then let a second two horse team follow the 
first plough in its furrow, with what we call a sab- 
soil plough, which loosens and pulverizes the sub- 
soil in the bottom of each furrow to the depth of 
six or eight inches more, and Jeaves the pulverized 
subsoil to be covered by the next furrow of the two 
horse plough, and so on leaving the good soil on 
top, and mellow to the depth of 12 or 14 inches, 
which is absolutely necessary to the production of 
those tap-rooted vegetables; in the spring, as early 
as the ground is dry, cross-plough in the same man- 
ner as above, then spread on a good coat of well 
rotted manure, and plough it in 4 inches deep, and 
harrow or scarify until the ground is fine. 1 then 
proceed to lay out the drills two feet apart by means 
of an instrument made as follows: take a piece of 
oak scantling 4 by 4 inches, 7 feet long, into whigh 
bore 4 holes 2 feet apart, commencing 6 inches from 
the end, with a twg inch auger, into which drive 
strong pointed pins 7 inches long, (beside the part 
in the head) to which oak piece attach a pair of 
shafts and handles, and by the assistance of a horse 
all the drills may be made of regular width and of 
proper depth to receive the manure and seed, and 
then drill in the seed, which may be performed by 
mixing them with sifted wood, ashes or fine manure, 
and drill both in together, if dropped by hand they 
must be covered with a mixture of well rotted ma- 
nure, or rich earth from the woods, both which 
will prevent a crust from forming over the seed and 
will promote the growth of the young plants, as soon 
as they are cleverly up: weeds wil) also appear, and 


AL atthe! thinned to six inches, carrots to three inches, man- 


gel wurzel to twelve inches apartin the rows. Next 
dressing may be performed by a small cultivator, 
and the last one may and ought to be done to the 
depth of 6 or 8 inches, by the subsoil plough, run- 
ning it as near the rows of plants as possible with- 
out disturbing their roots, by which means the con- 

aling effects of —= is prevented, by keeping 
the ground in fine mellow tilth all the dry season; 
by giving them the finishing hoing and cleansing 
after the subsoil plough the crop is made; in this 
way root crops may be raised in great quantities, 
and at a very small expense, compared with the 


usual garden methods. 
ROBERT SINCLAIR. 





ON DISEASES AND ACCIDENTS OF FAR- 
MERS. 

Gbservations on the means of preventing and reliev- 
ing the accidents and diseases, to which farmers are 
particularly subject. By James Mease, M. D. 

[From the Memoirs of the Philadelphia Society for pro- 


moting Agricilture—Read May, June, July, August, 
1825.] 


[Continued from p. 19.} 


Biles.—These are occasioned either by constitu- 
tional or local causes. When they are numerous, 


they are very generally attributed to grossness of 


the system, or in popular language, to ‘too rich 
blood.” ‘They do indeed occur sometimes in per- 
sons of gross habits, but they also very commonly 
attack others, who have been debilitated by pre- 
vious diseases, particularly fevers and dysentery. 
When purges have been omitted to be given after 
the small pox, cow pox or measles, they almost in- 
variably occur. hen they succeed a general 
disease, they are commonly, but erroneously sup- 
posed to be critical, or to be the deposit of the ori- 
ginal cause of the complaint, or the last effort 


of 
the system, or of “nature,” to terminate a peevioaa 


disease. They are therefore deemed healthful, and 
much unnecessary suffering is often occasioned by 
neglecting them. 
he local causes of biles are picking off the 
heads of little pimples, or irritating a scratch or 
wound made by a knife or pointed instrument. 
They also often ha pen without any obvious cause. 
It is difficult to 
bile, unless it be ear 


ly attended to. When, how- 


ever, they attack a joint, or appear in any part of 
the body which it will be troublesome to attend to, 
the experiment ought to be made, by the applica- 
tion of three or four leeches, and of a thin cloth 
dipped in cold lead water to the part, and by taking 


one or more purges; but when it is evident that a 
disposition prevails in the part to suppurate, poul- 
tices of flax seed, or of bread and milk, covered 
with oil or hogs’ fat, ought to be applied and re- 
newed twice a day. If great pain attend,a tea- 


spoonful or two of laudanum may be poured over 


the poultice. Much pain arising from the disten- 
sion of the skin may te prevented, and the course 
of the disease shortened, by a free and early open- 
ing of the bile, to discharge the purulent collection 
and the gangrenous cellular membrane, commonly 
called the core. When from fear of a little mo- 
mentary acute pain caused by the use of a lancet, 
the sufferer delays the operation, or permits the 
bile to break spontaneously, or will consent only to 
a small opening, the disease often extends, or a 
fresh collection of pus takes place. After opening 
the bile continue the 
the bile is emptied, and after the second day, insert 
a tent of soft oiled linen, (twisted or rolled to a 
point,) in the wound, to prevent its too early re- 
union. Fhis must be removed at every dressing, 
and the matter gently pressed out. When the ca- 





must be removed whilst in a red state by hoing and 
ing, the parsnips and bects ought to be 





vity is emptied, apply a simple cerate or basilicon 


ne a genuine furunculus or 


ultices until the cavity of 





ointment on a soft When a disposition to 
form biles appears, they may be prevented by tak- 
ing a mixture of cream of tartar, and flowers of 
sulphur,* and by drinking freely of an infusion of 
sassafras blossoms, or root of dandelion. 

Burns and Scalds.—W hen these are of small ex- 
tent, ease may be speedily obtained by the applica- 
tion of cold water, of such a temperature as is ade- 
| quate to the intended object. It is to be renewed 
'as often as is requisite to allay the pain. If the 





| part scalded e foot or leg, and covered with a 
| stocking, it d be instantaneously pulled off; 
but if onl ute or two have elapsed after the 


accident, be any attempt is made to afford re- 
lief, the stocking should be cut away; as in the 
attempt to pull it off the cutigle will come with it, 
and greatly increase the angifish by the exposure 
of the true skin to the air. Ice must not be added 
to the water, for by the sudden abstraction of the 
heat of the part, it wilkgtause pain. After the se- 
verity of the pain h en the part may 
be bathed with a thin rag, di old lead water 
and then covered with Jam eed ointment. 
If blisters form, they should be opened by a needle 
or a very small puncture of a lancet, to let out the 
water contained in them. Preserve the old skin to 
defend the part from the irritation of the air, while 
the new skin is formi 

If the burn or 
tensive, the appli 














‘’ 
n in winter, or be ex- 
ld water would create 


a chilliness, whic arefully avoided. In 
this case the part rap up in cotton, 
and permitted to re n until ease be obtain- 


ed: it should then be moistened and gradually re- 
moved, and the re covered with the above oint- 
ment, or one of bees’ wax and oil, and washed 
every day with a solution of white vitriol and water 
in the proportion of twenty grains to a pint of 
water. 

Hydrophobia.—The disease produced by the bite 
of a dog, wolf, fox, or cat when mad. 
Every person who keeps a dog is liable to this 
disease, and not a year passes without the publica- 
tion of the accounts of deaths from it. To guard 
against it let the following cautions be attended to: 
avoid all intercourse with strange dogs or cats. 
These animals when infected, often bite without 
provocation, and without exhibiting the least symp- 
tom of dsease. A bite received from one of these 
animals, whether young or old, in the first hour of 
the diseaie, and however small, is equally dan- 
—_ as large one, or one inflicted when at its 

eight: naj, cases related on most respectable au- 
thority hav: occurred in the United States, and in 
other countries, of the disease and death being pro- 
duced by bites from dogs while the dogs hemstabves 
continued in good health.} 
_ In case of a wound being received, it should be 
instantly —. and washed with soap and water, 
and then well sucked, either by the cathier himself 
or another peson. There is not the smallest dan- 
ger in thus applying the saliva of a dog to a sound 
mouth, for @ wound or a sore are essentially neces- 
sary to give activity to the poison. If the wound 
be large, watershould be poured from a tea kettle 








*Take of c of tartar one ounce, flowers of sul- 
phur half an « » Molasses, or honey, if preferred, 
enough to combife the ingredients. Mix thoroughly, 
and take a table-spoonful, three times a day, washing it 
down with the drinks above prescribed, or water. 

t Corruptly callel “‘Jimson weed.” It is the Datura 
Stramonium of the lotanists. The ointment is made by 
mixing the juice of theplant with melted hogs’ fat; or 
the leaves pounded in a mortar, may be boiled with the 
fat, and then strained. 

t See the Med. Reorder of Philadelphia, vol. 2d, for 
my paper on this dsease. In two of these cases, it is 
not mentioned whether the dogs, at the time they bit 
the person, exhibitel any marks of indisposition. One 
dog did not exhibit the least appearance of being mad. 
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i an hour, and the edges of the wound 
eee yp free admission to it: and in every 
case ley of wood ashes, or a solution of potash in 
water must be afterwards used as a wash. Mercurial 
ointment should then be rubbed in the wound, which 
must be prevented from healing for two weeks. 
The application of caustics to the wound has re- 

tedly failed to prevent the disease. If a skilful 
en be at hand, and the part bitten admit of 
the operation, it should be cut out, which will effec- 
tually secure the sufferer from all danger of future 
disease. But the surgeon should take care, that he 
do ‘not inoculate with his knife the parts below the 
extent of the wound. After the first incision, there- 
fore, a clean knife should be used. 

It may be satisfactory to know that not more 
than one in twelve persons bitten, are attacked by 
the disease; but this fact must not cause the ne- 

lect of the local meaas mentioned, for in the Uni- 
ted States eve se that has occurred has proved 
fatal. Woundaileiisived through clothes are much 
jess dangerous than those inflicted upon the bare 
skin, as the poisonous saliva in the former case, 
would be probably wiped off from the teeth. 

In the event of the disease appearing, not a 
moment should be lost in consulting a P ysician; 
and the treatment I advise, is to bleed the patient 
while standing or sitting until fainting 1s pro- 
duced; and if the sy recur the operation 
must be repeated, a same extent. The 
temporary exhaustion “the loss of blood will 
soon be recovered from, while death will be the 
inevitable result of any other known treatment. I 







madder is commonly raised in gardens; is dried in 
the root, and sent to market for sale. I once useda 
few pounds of those roots, and the colour obtained 
was equal to that produced from the second quality 
Dutch grapp. 
D. Ambourney informs us that the roots taken 
from the ground and washed, will, by using four 
pounds for one, produce all the effect of the best 
repared. This fact is highly important to manu- 
acturers, as it points out to thet an easy and cheap 
way of supplying the article for their own consump- 
tion. They need only enclose a piece of ground of 
sufficient extent to plant a small quantity at first, 
and by transplanting from these every year, they 
can, taking them up as they want them, obtain the 
— supply at half the price they now pay. 
have selected information relative to the a 
tion of madder, which I request you, Messrs. Edi- 
tors, to publish, for the guidance of those who ma 
wish to make the attempt. Roots will be supplied, 
or information given where they can be obtained, 
by Wm. Partridge, 45, Fulton-street. Those gen- 
tlemen who may be desirous of obtaining roots, will 
please give early notice of the intention. In due 
time I shall give the necessary information of the 
processes of dyeing, grinding, and putting the arti- 
dle up for distant markets. 

“It will be necessary to plough the land deeply 
for madder, before the winter, into high ridges, in 
order that it may be exposed to the action and in- 
fluence of the frosts and the atmosphere. Early in 
the spring these ridges should be well. harrowed 
down by a heavy long tined harrow, and then 


do not promise a cure from the bleeding, but it has — again in the contrary direction to a good 


succeeded in two cases; one in Calcutta and one in 


tried. It is essential that the blood be lost in the 


And when after this the land is not perfect- 


England; and these warrant the use of it, consider-|/y clean from weeds, or not rendered sufficiently 
ing the total failure of all other remedies hitherto 


e and mellow, another ploughing and harrowin 


should be given. In the-last operations the groun 


course of the two first days of the disease.* Dogs should always be left in as level and even a state as 


should be carefully prevented from eating carrion 
of any kind. The sufferer is earnestly entreated 
not to trifle with his life by trusting to any of the 
numerous specifics with which the public fave at 
different times been duped. Their recorded failures 
prove that they do not —- the powe’ of either 
preventing or curing the disease. — As regards a 
cure, they make no pretensions; their joasted suc- 
eess is confined solely to prevention; bit it is a well 
established fact, that as many personsWho took no 
remedy have escaped, as those who hve undergone 
a long course of preventive medicine. Even a sa- 
livation, long continued, has repeatedy failed. 
(To be continued.) 





ON THE CULTIVATION 0’ MADDER. 
(From the New York Statenan. ) 

As manufactures progress, manyagricultural pro- 
ducts will be brought into deman: which, from the 
variety of cur soil and climate, my as well be rais- 
ed in this country, as in any otkr; and it is the in- 
terest of our agriculturists to ize every opportu- 
nity of cultivating new produci, a8 soon as a sufli- 
cient demand is created to warnt the attempt. 

Madder has become an artic) of great consump- 
tion, and the demand is dailymereasing. ‘That it 
can be raised in most parts f North America, in 
the greatest perfection, has ben tested by ex 
rience. Mrs. Madison made: report to the*Philo- 
sophical Society of Phi a, many years since, 
of madder raised under he direction, and the re- 
port was accompanied with sample of cotton dyed 
on Adrianople red, thatha never been exceeded 
in colour by any Europea dyer. In Kentucky, 


*Physicians are referred tohe ‘Medical Recorder of 
Philadelphia,” vol. 2d, pp. 1}, 285; and vol. 6,.p. 35, 
for the cases cured by bleedin, and my remarks Seo. 
on. The particulars of any ase in which this treat- 
ment shall have beén adoptedwith or without success, 
will be acceptable to the autit. 





possible. It is then ready for the reception of the 

ants. The sets or plants may then be obtained 
leither by sowing the seeds upon a bed of earth 
which is rich, and made perfectly fine by digging 
and raking in the spring, and then lightly covering 
in; or from offsets or suckers from the old plants. 
In the first method, on the plants appearing they 
should be made perfectly clean by weeding, and to 
be set out at the distance of three inches in the 
beds by the hoe. In this way, b oe og the 
ground quite clean and well stirred about the » Ben 
they will be ready to set out in the second autumn; 
though it will be mostly better to defer the busi- 
ness till spring. It requires about thirty thousand 
plants for setting an acre of land. The most suitable 
time for taking the sets is shown by the plants having 


ground, and the suckers having thrown out fibrous 
roots from their bottoms. This may be seen by 
drawing up a few of the plants, and usually about 
the latter end of May or beginning of June. Be- 
sides it is necessary that the sets have formed root- 


where that is not the case they never succeed wi 

The land being prepared as directed and the plants 
rovided, a sufficient number of labourers are to be 
—— that the work may be performed as ex- 
peditiously as possible. In taking off the sets much 


pe-| care is necessary not to injure them. The number 


of plants that can be set in a short time should be 
taken up at once. They should be prepared by 


thin batter should be made by mixing good vegeta- 


roots of the sets should be well dipped before they 
are placed into the earth, as by this means the ne- 
cessity of watering the plants rds is prevent- 
ed. This work is executed by a person before the 
planting commences. ‘Two others are employed 
afterwards in distributing the plants so as to be con- 
‘venient for putting them into the ground. 





fibres at the bottom, before they are removed, oq might su 
e 


having.a third part of their tops cut off, a sort of 
ble mould and water well together, into which the}friend P. E. Thomas, the latter 


With 2 feet between éach { 









beds, 5 padth, 
interval ney mapnac o.hee 2688 
ape distance of six inc m the out- 
si Ce and caliigs row of plants at a distance of 
five, si more inches from each other; then re- 
moving line two feet further on them, and 
price in another row, and so on,.till is 
ished. In this way each bed contains rows 
of plants at two feet distance each. a 
“As some of the plantsjare liable to die soon aftet 
the work has been nis cee it is necessary, in 









ground and put fresh vigorous ts in the places 
where the sikers have aoe yD ame | 

‘It is of the greatest consequence to the crop that 
it be kept perfectly clean; and that the mould be 
occasionally stiawuh 





PROSPECT OF CROPS. 
Extract of a letter to the Editor, dated Lewishery, 
af ae March 27, 1826. 


“Our crops of wheat and in this part of the 
country are very promising. The present.qonth 
has been, so a: feay evened but tettbuths 
of January and February were so severe, at times, 
as to. have destroyed the most of our peaches—in- 
deed, except where the trees were sheltered from 
the north-west and north wind, there is scarcelyan 
embryon peach to be found uninjured! — 
tuated on high grounds did not escape, as é 
quently the case where fruit is injured by frost.” 





‘HORTICULTURE. 


_ GOOSEBERRIES. 


(There is#earcely an old garden to be seen which 
has not seme squares in it, inacumbered with 
berries and currant bushes—we say incumbered, 
because, how are they managed? Of what utility 
are they?.How much fruit do they yield? It is true 
we sometimes get a eberry pie, which is very 
nice, but so great is the quantity of sugar used in 
making it, that, like the Indian’s gun, it costs more 
than it comes to. But the defect to which we would 





— 


,| advert, for the sake of reprebating it, is the too pre- 


valent custom of _ good fruit and then Jeav- 
ing it to its own fate e gooseberry bush is ne- 
ver pruned and trimmed, and scarcely ever eyen 
ell a and were it not for its extreme hardiness, 
it would 


it is, though our gooseberry bushes may live, the 
get so clustered with wood as to exehant light aad 
air, and yield nothing but dimunitive sour green 
berries. People fenerally, really appear not even 
to know, that with a little care and attention, 
ly their tables with an abundance of de- 
licious me fruit, eatable with great pleasure 
in its natural state. They have no ites that their 
tables in season might be supplied with plates of 
this fruit as large as the end of a miller’s thumb. 
They are not aware that in a climate not more eon- 
genial than ours, culture has produced 200 sorts of 
red, yellow, green and white ese vee There 
are very few, at least within the range of our. 
intance who know how to esteem this» valuable 
ruit. From the gardens of Major M’Kim, and 
whom has him- 
self imported 60 kinds—we have seen gooseber- 
Ties so and so superior to those commonly 
to be seen, that we are sure that many 
not readily know what to call but 
the value of an axiom that every man 
farmer or merchant, ought to a 
What you do undertake, be 


& 
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thé course of two or three weeks, to look over the © 


about the roots of the a 
HOPSON. 


perish as does a plant of corn or cotton, 
attained the height of ten or twelve inches from the| when left without culture to struggle for itself. As 
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in the best manner. If you go to the expense and la- 
hour of rearing-or keeping a horse, let it be one o 
good blood and action, and be well kept. If you 
keep but one cow, let her be well kept and a good 
one at the pail. If you build a mill, let it be one of 
best materials and construction, with power most 
skilfully applied.—So if you plant but one fruit tree, 
or one gi@oseherry bush; bestow your time and care on 
one of good kind, let it be well kept, cultivated, 
pruned, &c. It will then give you the best return, 
and do you credit besides; which are, after all, the 
only rational objects of undertaking any thing. But 
here you are, say our readers, writing us @ grave 
scolding lecture on gooseberry bushes! do you take 
us all for geese? No! a good sermon may be preach- 
ed from a short text. The most sublime and elo- 
uent to which we ever listened, was by Mr. 
verett, the member of? Congress, on “Brethren 
the time is short;” and though perhaps quite as 
long, yet to his delighted audience, it seemed as did 
Reuben Butler’s ordination sermon to David Deans, 
‘a short allowance of spiritual provender,” How- 
ever that’s not “germain to the matter.” ‘To return 
to the gooseberries, those who would have them 
or any other berries, should take care of them, or 
dig them up and plant cabbages in their place: those 
who would cultivate them and wish for instruction 
may read the following:]— 


Coneise and practical treatise on the growth and cul- 
ture of the Gooseberry: including a catalogue of 
the finest and most esteemed varieties that are nuw 
cultivated. By R. F. D. Levington. 


{Communicated for the American Farmer.] 


The following treatise is confined entirely to the 
propagation, cultivation, and general management! 
of the gooseberry, from its earliest state to its last 
stage of profitable vegetation, and shews that ma- 
nagement, in as brief. and comprehensible a man- 
ner as possible. The writer is himself a practical 
gardener, and is impressed with a belief, that his 
long practice and experience in the profession, will 
render this work the less liable to error. 


ON SEEDLINGS THE FIRST YEAR, 


The method of raising gooseberries from seed is 
chiefly practised by amateurs, whose ambition in- 
cites them to the pleasure of giving a name toa fine 
new sort (which ie may have the good fortune to 
raise) or to the hopes of gaining a prize at the 
—F shows, of which they may be mem- 

rs. 


Being in possession of a quantity of seed, about 
the month of February or March, is a good time to 
‘begin sowing. Prepare a nice bit of light ground, 
by manuring and digging it well according to its 
a 
When it is thus prepared to the extent required, 
line it off into. beds of four feet wide, alloting two 
spare feet between each bed, for the alleys, and 
with a wooden headed or cuffin rake, and standing 
at one sile of the bed, draw and push the back of 
the rake, evenly from one side of the bed to the 
other, moving the surface about one or two inches 
deep; lay it up in a ridge at the extremity of each 
side of the bed, in as neat and even a manner as 
pessible. 
Sow the seeds regularly therein, between the two 
ridges, and give it a gentle clap down, with the back 
of the spade; then again with the front and back of 
the rake, draw back the surface earth regularly over 
the seeds, and cover them equally about one inch 
deep, with the lightest and driest of the mould. 

They will soon begin to germinate, and appear 
above the surface, when they will require to be 
kept clear of weeds, and gently watered if dry het 
weather, and on a light dry soil, which will erealy 
forward their growth; when they arrive at about 
two, three, or four inches in height, they will re- 
quite to be tilinned out. to about six or eight inches 


} 
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apart in the bed, and kept clear of weeds, and should 
be watered when required, until winter. 
ON SEEDLINGS THE SECOND YEAR. 

Any time between the fall of the leaf in autumn, 
and the rise of the sap in spring, get a plut of light | 
ground prepared for the reception of the seedling 

lants, which having finished to the extent required, 
gin taking rs the plants from the seed bed, (both 
large and small, foraf they have done well they will 
now be tolerably well rooted plants, but if other- 
wise, let them remain in the beds another year, and 
then follow the same directions as are here given,) 
and prune them up toa clear stem of from twelve 
to eighteen inches in height, leaving only three, 
four, or five buds or eyes, at the top of the stem, to 
form the head or bush. 

Plant them in the ground already prepared for 
them, at about fifteen inches apart in the row and 
twenty inches apart between the rows, and if dry 
weather at the time, give them a little water to set- 
tle the earth about their roots. 

If dry weather continues, they will require gentle 
watering to be given them frequently, in order to 
facilitagg their vegetation. 

Keep them clear of weeds, and go over them at 
different times in the course of the spring and sum- 
mer, and displace any suckers arising froim the roots 
or laterals from the stems. 

ON SEEDLINGS THE THIRD YEAR. 

During the last summer’s growth, the young bush- 
es (if healthy,) wili have made considerable good 
shoots, which it is advisable to let remain entire, 
unless they are too thick of laterals, and those grow- 
ing irregularly across one another, when it will oa 


fruitful bushes, and let them be well ripened strong 
shoots of last summer’s growth. I never prefer the 
most luxuriant shoots, but rather those of a middling 
degree of growth. 

Take the shoots off at the bottom joint and kee 
each sort by itseif, tied up in oun parcels, wit 
strands of bass matting, until the next operation 
which if not convenient at this time, they must be 
put about half their length in the ground, where 
they will keep with safety for a considerable time, 
according to the advancement of the season. 

Prepare the cuttings by pruning off neat and close- 
ly under the protuberant part of the lower joint, cut 
the top off, allowing the cutting to be left at from 
twelve to eighteen inches in length, and rub off all 
the beds or eyes, to about four, five, or six at top, 
which will remain to form the head or bush. 

Having the ground ready for their reception, lay 
the line across, and with a dibble, plant them:at from 
four to six inches deep, and at ix to nine inch- 
es apart in the rows, and at wilt to eighteen 
inches between the rows, and give them a gentle 
watering when required in dry weather, keep them 
clear of weeds, &e., 





ON CUTTINGS THE SECOND YEAR. 


Prune them up toa compact formed head, which 
should be supported a p ofa clear stem, about 
twelve or fifteen inc the surface, the top to 
consist of three, for shoots, according to 
their strength, and pr back to within two, 
three, or four inches of the stem, observing the 
above rule. 

Having thus finished the pruning, &c, clear away 
the cuttings, and if required give a light sprinkling 










such occasions be proper that they be cut off close to 
the main shoots. 

As the gooseberry bears its fruit principally on, 
the young shoots of last summer’s growth, that wood , 
is now to be left entire, as there will be a likelihood 
of the plants having some fruit on the ensuing sea- 
son, which may be depended upon as a true spe- 
cimen of its future produce. 

Those berries which prove to be bad sorts, and 
not worthy of any further trial, cannot be eradicated 
too soon from the ground, which will afford more 
room and nourishment for those that are found wor- 
thy to remain. 

But ifit should so happen that the season be wet, 
or the bush not in a good state of health, it may not 
bear any fruit this year, or not being perfectly heal- 
thy, and the season unfavourable for ripening and 
bringing fruits to maturity, may produce an imper- 
fect berry; the bush on such occasions is not to be 
condemned, until it has a more favourable chance 
of proving itself another year. 

For the pruning and forming the proper bush, see 
the head, Pruning and Training. 

ON CUTTINGS THE FIRST YEAR. 

This mode of cultivation is by ail practical au- 
ity in the greatest repute and practice ip the 
propagation of gooseberries; as experience teaches 
us that itis attended with the greatest share of suc- 
cess, for reasons which I will explain; in the first 

lace, the plant from a cutting, comes sooner to a 
aring state, and with less trouble than in any other 
mode; secondly, as you will probably be acquainted 
with the kind or kinds you intend to cultivate, or of 
the description which you have with or of them, 
you can then judge if they are what you want, and 
ean depend upon, and if so, you can then look for- 
ward with a greater certainty of success to your la- 


I consider about the month of February or March, 
to be the best time for this work to be done, though 
nevertheless any time from the fall to the rise of the 
sap is attended with success, providing that the wea- 


of well incorporated rotten manure, and dig it care- 
fully in between the rows, with light spit > up 
rough; keep them gently watered, and c*-etully 
cleared during the spring and summer, which will be 
all they require till their final transplantation ‘=~ the 
following season. 


ON SOILS AND MANURES, 


The s¢] best adapted to gooseBerries, is a light 
sandy loa of considerable texture or cohesiveness, 
of at least welve inches deep, over a sub-soil of pure 
gravel, softclay, or dry sand, though nevertheless 
they are fouid in great vigour of growth and health 
in many difkrent soils; Bat if the bottom is wet, 
and the sub-gil a retentive clay, irony gravel, &c. 
little good cat he looked for, though the upper soil 
be ever so god, 

It is in vain » attempt the rearing of a plantation 
of gooseberries where the bottom is not either dry 
by nature, or Oherwise previously rendered so by 
draining. . 

I come now tthe preparing of ground: of what-. 
ever texture or dyposition the soil of a plantation is, 
it should be trenhed at least two spit deep, and 
strongly marured yitl, composts or simple manure 
according to the nture of the soil, which if of a 
light disposition, igo be manured with cow-dung, 
pond-mud, scouring of dishes, sprats, sea-ware, 
&e. if of a cold heyy nature, it is to be manured 
with horse ton-d soot, ashes, &c.; all 
of which are eithero be oot in composts, or as 
simples; but compos are to be preferred. 

If the new plantdon und be taken in from . 
pasture, it is proper \at it be trenched full three 
spit deep, laying the \pfurf upside down, at the 
bottom of the trench. | ~ 


ON IL ING. 


Having the ground yepared, stretch out the line, 
at from five to sevenjeet apart, according to the 
texture of the soil, {tht is at five feet in bad soil, 
and seven in thatof ‘perior quality) and make 
marks at opposite distgces along the line, in a sort 
of diamonded manner r as it is termed in the gar- 










ther is open and dry at the time. 
“Choose the cuttings from the most healthy and 


den, zig-zagged; at evty mark dig the pit large 
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and deep enough for the root to lay out at full 
length, without being confined or cramped. 

Proceed to plant the bushes in an upright man- 
ner, and not deeper than just to cover the top part 
of the roots, about two inches below the surface, 
taking care to shake the plant regularly as the mould 
is falling round the roots, that it may completely 
surround them, and place them in a sound proper 
bed, giving them a gentle tread with your foot, and 
a little water if required to moisten the mould. 

ON PRUNING AND TRAINING. 

In a new plantation of gooseberries, great care 
must be observed with respect to the proper form 
of the bushes, the shape of which should be similar 
to that of a common shaped basin. 

The gooseberry produces its fruit both on the 
young wood, and on the spurs of several year’s 
branches; but the fruit on the former is much more 
preferable ; 

Therefore, encouragement is to be given to the 
young shoots as much as. possible; keep the centre 
clear of shoots and all other wood, and shape the 
bush regularly round, filling up the sides with as 
much young wood, and fruitful spurs as possible, 
left at regular distances. ; 

Ip the general winter's pruning, be careful. to se- 
lect thie most fruitful young shoots which are not the 
most luxuriant, but rather those of a middling de- 
gree of growth. ‘ 

Allow them to remain at about six or eight inches 
apart at the top, or extremities of the young wood, 
that they may not remain too crowded, which would 
only serve to prevent the maturing of the fruit. 

But if the bush is allowed to run up filled. with 
wood in the centre, keep them as thin of branches 
of old wood as possible, with which view you will 
now prune out all old worn-out and cross placed 
wood, or any coarse naked old branches, retaining 
young wood where necessary to fill up their places; 
and cut out all the over-abundant lateral shoots of 
last summer close to the old wood. 

When any of the branches are too Jong and ram- 
bling, cut such»down to some convenient lateral 
shoot, &c. to remain for a temporal leader, and on 
all occasions in this pruning, be sure to leave the 
young shoots at full length, unless it be those of a 
rambling disposition, and then merely to keep them 
sightly, for by cutting the tops off the leading shoots, 
it only encourages a profusion of unnecessary young 
wood to spring forth, and in consequence of which, 
the fruit will be- much smaller; -being too full of 
wood greatly excludes the free air, and reviving sun, 
from ripening the fruit early or well, and also ren- 
ders it more troublesome to gather. 

‘The weeping sorts when heavy laden with fruit, 
suffer much injury by the branches dragging on the 
ground, but to prevent this, a hoop should be fas- 
tened to stakes or posts driven into the ground, and 
at the distance of a foot from.it, to which the branch- 
¢s should be dressed. 


ON TRAINING TO THE WALL, &c. 
Gooseerries do well trained against walls, pales, 


&c. the proper kinds for thi re the largest, 
finest, and most eg si ain colours, 
such as the Crown-bob, Huntsman, Top-sawyer, 


red-berries; Nelson’s-waves, Viper, Rock-wood, 
yellow-berrics, Ocean, Laurel, Independent, green- 

eries; Smiling-beauty, Wellington’s-glory, Thrash- 
er, white-berries, and sugl fine sorts. 

Plant them about six feet apart, along a wall, 
pale, &c. in an open situation, where they can have 
the full benefit of the sufffand air; but if there is not 
a low wall in a good situation about the premises, 
they may be introduced into vacant spaces, at the 
under parts of the wall, such as between rider trees, 
&c. at your own discretion. 

Train them to the wall, &c. in a fan-shaped posi- 
tion; keep them regularly pruned and dressed to 
the wall, pale, &c. and in every winter’s pruning, 


oe 


observe to cut out el! old o08; we a rouch 
of the young as is necessary, la in the young 
shoots dt full length, aaligibegclar distances from 
each other. 

Look over them at different times during the 

spring and summer, and remove a great portion of 
the over-abungant -young wood, and nail in the re- 
mainder, that they may not shade the advancing 
fruit. 
Give them gentle wateriiite in hot dry weather 
during the summer, until within about a fortnight 
of the fruit being ripe, after which, the less moisture 
they have the better it will be for the flavour of the 
fruit. 

By attention to the above hints, you may have 
gooseberries much earlier, larger, and of superior 
flavour to those in the open ground, which is a con- 
siderable advantage at an early period of the season. 

( To be continued.) 





FARINA. 

Dear Sir, Oxford, March 1, 1826. 

As there has been some contention (or difference 
of opinion) in your valuable work, about the effect 
Farina has on Fruit Trees, I beg leave to give you 
the result of my experience on that score—say 20 
years. As to vegetables, I suppose no dispute can 
arise, as almost every farmer and gardener knows 
they will depreciate, &c. but let it be well under- 
stood, that when any two fruit trees of the same 
species unite together, or within a few feet of each 
other, should it so happen that they get in full bloom 
at the same time, one will alter the fruit of the 
other; and sometimes may alter it for the better, 
but generally for the worse, and commonly depre- 
ciate it very much; but if they de not bloom within 
one or two days of the same time, it will have no 
effect. My grapes that run together have not the 
least alteration when they do not bloom nearly at 
the same time: and some few vines blooming at the 
same time, have the fruit altered, even when not 
mixed together, by winds, bees, &c. To prove the 
above, I beg leave to mention the. following fact, 
with a hope that it may be useful to some people, viz: 
I budded some limbs of the white Bergamot Peach, 
with buds of the Indian Blood Peach, from the 
Cherokee nation. The white peaches have a few 
red streaks in them, but not materially injured; but 
the blood peaches are reduced in flavour and beau- 
ty and full of white streaks, and will plainly show 
all who view them that they are absolutely mixed, 
and do not appear to be the Indian peach. I also 
beg leave to caution those gentlemen that raise fine 
pears, not to have quince trees within 50 yards of 
them, for they are apt to blossom about the same 
time, and no doubt but will give the pears a rough 
taste; and if you cut off a limb of a tree in full bloom 
and dash it in the blossoms of a tree of the same 
species, when it is also in full bloom, it will alter the 
fruit, and the pound pear may be reduced in size, 
and increased in flavour by the same experiment. 

The cause why I now give you this statement is, 
that people may now look out and see it, as the 
trees are about to bloom, and appear to have a flat- 
tering prospect. 

I am, dear sir, yours respectfu 


lly, 
JOHN WILLIS. 
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ANNUAW REPORT OF THE CANAL COM 
‘ MISSIONERS. : 


[The following extract from the i Report 
of the New York Canal Commissi , will be 
found highly illustrative of the magnitude of the 
work, and its prodigious megan, Ho augmenting the 
prosperity of the whole state. revenue arising 
from the canal will speedily discharge the entire 
debt incurred in its construction, and produce; for 
the community that completed it, means iainply 
adequate'to the accomplishment of whatever else 
may be thou 













ornament of a state, which possesses of 
that is néee ite a great and powe 
republick; unfolded and applied as her resources 


have been, by genius and foresight commensurate 
with them. 

Some would be for erecting monuments to eter- 
nize the fame of the founders of such works; but 
for us, we regard the works themselves and their 
history, as, of all monuments, the most dtirable and 
‘most pervading in their influence. Whe, in fact, 
are mere pilés of stone and mortar? Limited in 
their direct operation on ‘the mind through the 
senses, perishable in their materials, and too often 
erected to commemorate the achievements of some 
unprincipled tyrant—who 


‘“‘Meteor-like, flames lawless through the void; 

Destroying others, by himself destroy’d.” 
Hence we have always regarded the idea of keep- 
ing alive the memory of Washington, and a vene- 
ration for his principles by any such.ex t, as 
truly ridiculous if not insultin If the fame of 
General Washington lasts as fong as the art of 
printing, with which it is commensurate—as long 
as the city that béirs his name—in a word, as long 
as we remain a free nation, his best friends ought 
to be satisfied. So with all successful asserters of 
principles, such as are embodied in the Declaration 
of Independence. So with the founders of such pub- 
lic works as the New York canals—principles that 
will endure as long as,the sense of ws ‘wrong: 
works that we hope will Jast until “thie waters are 
dried up.” 


[Made to the Legislature, March 25, 1826.] 
To.the Legislature of the State of New York: 


In obedience to the act entitled “an act respect- 
a navigable communications between the great 

estern and Northern Lakes, and. the Ailantic 
Ocean,” passed 15th April, 1817, the canal com- 
missioners report: 

That the unfinished work on the Erie canal at 
the mountain ridge, along the Niagara river, at 
Black Rock, and at Buffalo, which remained at the 
date of our last annual report, was, with some tri- 
fling exceptions, finished in the month of October 
last, and on the 26th of that month, the water having 
been admitted inte the canal from the harbour of 
Black Rock, the first boat ascended the magnificent 
locks at Lockport, amd passed the deep cut throagh 





HOPS. 
We understand, says the Salem Observer, 
the several farmers, in the county of Middlesex, 
intend, this season, to appropriate all their 4: 
to the growth of hops, in consequence OF 
great demand for them. Several of them 
needy contracted to deliver large quantities 
at New York and Philadelphia. 


last year, was fifty-six 
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the mountain ridge into,the waters of e. 
The navigation, which, during the sum ‘had 
terminated in the basin at Lockport, was now ex- 
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rom the great western lakes to the Atlantic ocean. 
first admission of a full head of water upon 
¢ dam and pier at Black Rock, and into the ¢anal 
to Leekport, put to the test of actual 
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carrying through the mountain ridge a supply of 
water, S hich would be adequate te the x0 J of 
the canal, during the driest seasons. The result of 
this experiment was entirely satisfactory. 

The navigation of the canals opened in the month 
of April, and terminated in December. The east- 


ern section. of the Erie canal was closed with ice 
some w before the more westerly sections were 
materially obstructed; this difference arises from 


the canal being shaded in many places by the hills, 
and also from the greater degree of cold which ex- 
ists, at the commencement and close of the season 
throughout the valley of the Mohawk, than is found 
during the same periods of the year, in the more 
westerly part of the state. The ice formed more 
than two inches in thickness at the Schoharie creek, 
when there was none to ine a on 
the middle and western The northerly 
winds which pass over the high, cold and unculti- 
vated country to the north of the Mohawk, produces 
congelation much earlier, and more intense than the 
same winds which pass over the Ontario, whose 
water imparts its higher temperature to the atmos- 
phere. ‘This circumstance will give to the western 
part of the canal an average navigation of ten or fif- 
teen days in a year more than can be enjoyed on 
the eastern section, and will, with the business which 
is constantly accumulating upon it, shortly render 
indispensable, some farther improvement through 
the valley of the Mohawk. Fifteen thousand bar- 
rels of flour, besides many other articles, were de- 
tained in the month of December, by the ice, be- 
tween Utica and the Hudson. 

There has been collected from tolls on the Erie 
and Champlain canals the past year, the sum of five 
hundred and sixty-six thousand two hundred and 
twenty-one dollars and fifty-one cents:—Of this sum 
seventy-three thousand five hundred and fifty-seven 
dollars and twenty-eight cents, was derived from 
the Champlain canal. 

The toll of 1824 produced the,sum of three hun- 
dred and forty thousand seven hundred and sixty- 
one dollars and seven cents, which has been exceed- 
ed by the income of last year, by the sum of two 
hundred and twenty-one thousand four hundred and 
sixty-four dollars and forty-four cents. ‘The exten- 
sion of the canal to lake Erie, and the augmentation 
of business upon all parts of it, afford ground to be- 
lieve, that the toll will increase at nearly the same 
rate the present year, and we estimate the receipts 
ef 1826, at seven hundred and fifty thousand dol- 





lars. 

If to this sum of oe $750,000 
We add the estimated amount of 

The salt duty, — 100,000 

Vendue duty, 250,000 
It makes the aggregate receipts . $1,100,000 


From this must be deducted the esti- 
mated annual expense of repairs and 
superintendence, $100,000 

Do. do. of collecting the tolls, in- 
cluding pay of collectors, in- 
spectors and clerks, and for sta- 
tionery and all contingent ex- 





nses, - ; . 25,000 
And the annual interest on the ca- 
nal debt, 7 420,000—565,000 
i 
$575,000 





—— 


And it leaves thesbalance of $575,000, from the 
income of the year 1826, applicable to the reduc- 
tion of the principal of the debt. 

The amount of money expended from the re- 
ceipts of 1825, will be absorbed in the payment 


of ep of unsettled accounts, in the com- 
pletion of the improvement on the Champlain ca- 





hawk river at Romé to the Erie canal, and in other 
necessary works yon the canals in various places. 

In establishing the fates of toll, we have endea- 
voured to graduate them in such manner as to en- 
courage the transportation of the ponderous pro- 
ductions of the country, which without such fa- 
vourable discrimination, could. not be taken to 
market, and to charge on other articles of less 
weight and more value, a rate somewhat propor- 
tionate to their ability to sustain it. This policy, 
which is favourable to the commerce of the coun- 
try, will also tend, by increasing the amount of ton- 
nage upon the canal, to augment the revenue. 

he average rates of toll upon the products of the 
country, is something less than one cent per ton per 
mile, and on merchandize ascending the canals, 
three cents per ton per mile. 

The western inland lock navigation company in 
1818, charged on all property passing the locks and 
canals at the Little Falls, and at the German Flatts, 
at the rate of $2,38 per ton, including the toll on the 
boat, and at the rate of $3,374 for passing from the 
Mohawk river through the canal at Rome into Wood 
creek, making the sum of $5,75 per ton for passing 
on an artificial navigation of from ten to fifteen 
miles in its utmost extent. 

Of the property which has descended the canals 
the last year, it is estimated that nearly one half of 
its quantity could not have been transported to mar- 
ket without the aid of the canals, and a low rate of 
toll. 

’ The following statement of property which has 
passed the collector’s office at West Troy, exhibits 
a view of all the articles which have been transport- 
ed on the Erie and Champlain canals, to and from 
tide water, excepting the amount which has passed 
the sloop lock at Troy, and the quantity which may 
have been brought from the eastern section of the 
Erie canal, west of Schenectady, after the closing of 
the navigation by the frost. 


To the Canal’ Commissioners of the State of JVew 
York. 

GentLemMen—The following is a correct statement 
of the boats, with their freight, and rafts which have 
passed on the junction canal, from the 7th of April 
to the 12th of December, 1825, from the opening. to 
the close of the canal. 

Whole number of boats and rafts, inward 
and outward, ; > ‘ ‘ ° 

Whole amount of tons inward, toward 
the tide-water, ° : P ‘ 

Whole amount do. outward, from tide- 
water, e ° ° . . ° 


13,110 
185,405 
33,669 





Total inward and outward, . tons. 219,074 





Consisting of the following articles: 


wt 

Gypsum . $906 
Stone , . 2658 
Sand, clay and brick 1413 
Cheese ‘ ; 696 12 
Butter, lard and tallo 640 8 
Hops . ° ‘ 207 12 
Fur and peltry 148 12 
Furniture 191 12 
Merchandise 205 19 

Non-enumerated . 1945 5 
Wheat, bushels . 562,783 
Coarse grain, do. . 141,703 
Sieneaed do. : 4,227 
Beans and peas 6,145 

OUTWARD. 
tons. cwi. 

Merchandize $0,101 17 
Furniture 769 9. 
Gypsum . 973 
Stone ‘ ‘ : 258 
Western salt, bbls. . 7,005 
Sand andclay . ° 455 
Non-enumerated ‘ 237_—~=—S 


All of which is respect 
obedient servant, 
West Troy, Jan. 1, 1826. 


A comparative view of the transportation upon 


Erie Canal, during the 


tor’s Office at Utica. 
1824. 
5,264 boats were ent’d with 
151,718 bbls. of flour 
19,140 do. provisions 
40,735 do. salt 
28,251 do. ashes 
1,537 do. oil 
5,573 do. water cem’t 
273,551 bushels wheat 
No ace’t of coarse grain 
7,947 bushels flax seed 
$49,765 gals. domestic 
spirits 
$3,477,774 feet boards and 
scantling 
$4,357 cub. feet timber 
1,161,000 shingles 
1,899,000 staves 
148,000 _ split lath 
5,662 boxes glass 
26 tons wool 
7,136 do gypsum 
83 do flow 
255 do cheese 
381 do butter and 
lard 


127 do hops 
104 do fur & peltry 
880 do household 
furniture 
19,773 do merchd’ize 


oe 


fully submitted, b 


given by the following st 


our 
JABEZ BURROWS. 


the 
rs 1824 and 1825, is 
nt from the Collec- 


1325. 
9,000 boats were entered with 
237,124 bbls. of flour 
18,741 do provisions 
42,808 do salt 
24,001 do ashes 
1,186 do oil 
9,602 do water cem’t 
547,497 bushels wheat 
29,181 do coarse grain 
2,755 do flaxseed 
409,768 galls. domestic 


spirits 
8,667,348 feet boards and 
scantling 
521,550 cub. feet timb’r 
2,793,000 shingles 
7,721,000 staves 
659,000 split lath 


13,307 boxes glass 
102 tons wool 
1,666 do U.S. nav. 


prop. 
7,949 do gypsum 
89 do tallow 
930 do cheese 
542 do butter and 
lard 
222 do hops 
134 do fur & pelt 
1,208 do when we | 
goods 
22,553 do merchandise 
including castings, oys- 
ters, clams, and several 
other articles which were 
charged a different rate 





navigation. 


STEPHEN 


WILLIAM 








nal,in the construction of a feeder from the Mo- 





INWARD. 

Boards, plank, &c. feet $2,603,545 
Timber, cubic feet 655,912 
Staves 9,157,787, M. ; 7,631 

Shingles, M. ‘ 4,2624 
Wood, cords ; 2 14,069 
Flour, bbls. . ‘ ‘ 221,093 
Ashes, bbls. ‘ 24,249 
Provisions, bbls. 22,726 
Salt, bbls. - 20,841 
Lime, bbls. 12,136 
Oil, bbls. 1,309 
Beer, bbls. 661 
Cider, bbls. 576 
Kelp, bbls. ; : 19 
Tron, including cannon, &c. tons 2,586 
Domestic spirits, galls. 435,273 
tons. ctwwt. 

Glover and grass seeds 267 17 
Wool : ‘ 127 6 


March 26, 1826. 


of toll in 1824 


The number of persons passing Utica in freight 
and packet boats during the last season has exceed- 
ed 40,000, and the number of boats, arks, and 
cribs, which passed the same place has been equal 
to forty-two for every day throughout the period of 


VAN RENSSELAER. 


SAMUEL YOUNG, 
HENRY SEYMOUR, 


C. BOUCK: 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


A WHISPER TO A NEWLY-MARRIED PAIR. 
ON PRUDENCE AND DECORUM. 
(Continued from p. 21.) 


I cannot express the great dissatisfaction I feel at 
hearing married women laugh at and ridicule ladies 
who are advanced in life, and still remain single— 
females who probably in every respect are decidedly 
superior to the lady who treats them with contempt, 
and who perhaps remain single merely necause they 

ossess more delicacy of mind, and are not so easi- 
fy pleased in the choice of a husband. Various are 
the causes which may occur to keep a woman sin- 
gle: duty, prudence, and, not unfrequently, con- 
stancy to a beloved object; while a swarmof et 
strangers to sentiment, to delicacy, and to go 
sense, merely from their eagerness, to become wives, 
clasp the chain of Hymen, and inconsiderat-ly link 
themselves in the same moment to matrimony and 
misery, in the form of some petit maitre or antiqua- 
ted beau. ; 

Some wives, in order to display their own supe- 
riority to their husbands, are very fond of lessening 
and undervaluing the merit of other wives: be above 
such a paltry artifice;. it is both ungenerous and un- 
principled. ; ‘ , 

Should you, gentle lady, be in the decline of life, 
allow me to bring to your recollection the emphati- 
cal address of St. Paul to aged women, where he 
charges them to teach the young women to be so- 
ber, to love their husbands, to love their children, 
to be discreet, chaste, keepers at home, good, obedi- 
ent to their own husbands, that the word of God be 
not blasphemed. (Tit. ii. 4, 5.)—When the apostle 
speaks of keeping at home, he seems impressed 
with the calm, unobtrusive retirement of that do- 
mestic sphere which Providence and nature have 
assigned to women. Strongly, indeed, does he seem 
influenced by it when he says, She that liveth in 
pleasure is dead while she liveth. (1 Tim. v. 6.) 


Chapter IV. 
ON DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


I would recommend every woman, if possible, on 
her marriage, to get some yearly allowance, though 
ever so trifling, settled on her. Believe me, the lit- 
tle unavoidable demands on her husband’s purse, to 
which a wife is so frequently compelled to have re- 
course, is very apt to create bickering and discord; 
and that at the very moment — when all is 
peace and harmony between them: and when once 
good humour is put out of its way, it is not sucha 
very easy matter, rely on it, to bring it back again 
to its old course. 

Conscientiously manage your husband’s property, 
and shun every approach to extravagance. The 
domestic economy of a family is (as an admired 
writer remarks) entirely a woman’s province, and 
furnishes a variety of subjects both for good sense 
and good taste. ‘The want of economy has involved 
thousands in misery; and in those houses where 
extravagance is predominant, little is beheld but 
disorder and confusion, Their families are, in gene- 
ral, as dissipated and thoughtless as themselves. 
Harmony and decorum, with their inseparable com- 
panions peace and happiness, are guests that find 
within such walls neither residence nor repose. 

In regard to money matters, some wives seem to 
think that all is gain which they can get in any 
way from their husbands; without ever considering 
that the state of his purse is a matter of equal con- 
sequence to both. . 

articularly avoid every thing like extravagance. 
I really think a great deal of money is frequently 
expended in buying things which, after a while, we 


















part with their mone¥;, while «the old 
age, ‘Take care of penec, the will take 
care of themselves,” is either not remembered at 
all, or, if it does oceur to the mind, is allowed to 
haye but little influence ‘ 
Be extremely regular a8 ‘to bills, payments, &e. 
You cannot think how much trouble may, be avoid- 
ed by regular weekly payments. It is sometimes 
very difficult to ascertain the correctness of a bill 
when allowed to lie over even for a month, and the 
delay constantly subjects y imposition, . 
Much, indeed, will attention to order and regu- 
larity contribute to the comfort-of your husband. 
Men particularly love neatness, tidiness, and me- 
thod: any thing soiled or out of place discomposes 
them; and a littered room will often make them 
sh.—Meals should always be ready at a stated 

ur: a little decision and firmness will soon make 
ior servants punctual. Rise early; give your or- 
dersearly; breakfast early; be ready to sit down to 
your work-table early. Doing much before twelve 
o’clock gives you a command of the day, and gets 
you through it with ease. But, adieu to all this or- 
der and regularity, if you are fond of lying in bed! 
“Eight hours sleep,” say our physicians, “are quite 
enough:” and the woman who prefers her pillow to 
the numerous advantages which early rising pro- 
duces, would not, I fear, have strength of mind to 
— more important duties. An hour rescued 
rom sleep does wonders, and your health is much 
benefitted by it. How long wilt thou sleep, O slug- 

rd? When wilt thou arise out of thy sleep? Yet a 
ttle sleep, a little slumber, a little folding of the 
hands to sleep: so shall thy poverty come as one 
that travelleth, and thy want as an armed man. 
(Prov. vi. 9—11.) 

“Do not defer till to-morrow what may as well 
be done to-day,” says the old proverb. Ifyou have 
a letter to write, why not do it to-day as well as to- 









and when much of her time is 8 in — i 
company, what but anarchy and confusion at 
must be the consgquence? If we could but see the 
inside of some fashionable houses, how much would 
— and reflection be excited! ‘The mistress 
ger aps at the theatre or a card-party; servants 
runken, extravagant, criminal; children receiving 
their very first impressions from the and im- 
proper conversation of these servants!” , meat 
perishing which might have fed the hungry; there, 
garments mouldering which might have clothed the 
naked: in one place, filth and nastiness concealed; 
in another, valuable furniture tossed about witheut 
decency and without care. No fortune can answer 
such immoderate expenses; no comfort can consist 
with so much disorder. A good woman looketh 
sof her household, and all her fami- 
j . (Prov. zzzxi.) te 
ter V. 
ON DRESS. 


Let me entreat, gentle lady, that your dress may 
be expressive of delicacy 2nd purity of mind. Be- 
hold a woman in the attire of a harlot! exclaimed the 
wise man on beholding an indecorous dress. And 
surely when a woman appears in public with a bare 
bosom, exposure of figure, perhaps with rouged ~ 
cheeks, it cannot be acting too severely to adopt the 
same language, and cry out in disgust, ‘ a 
woman in the attire of a harlot!’ What! a wife, a mo- 
ther, in such a dress! O all ye feelings of virtue 
and propriety, fescue our matrons from the de- 
gradation! Would they but reflect for a moment, 
‘could women in general,” as Mrs. H. More says, 
“know what was their real interest, could they 
guess with what a charm even the appearance of 
modesty invests its possessor, they would dress de- 
corously from mere self-love if not from principle. 
The designing would assume modesty as an artifice; 







































morrow? If you have a visit to pay, why not do it| the coquette would adopt it as an allurement; the 
to-day as well as to-morrow? &c. &c. “T’o-merrow, | Pure a8 her appropriate attraction; and the voluptu- 
believe me,” says a most useful writer of the pre-|0U8 8 the most infallible art of seduction.” 
sent day, “comes loaded with duties of its own. And There is not an hour in the day in which aman so 
when it does arrive, we always feel pleased at not| much likes to see his wife dressed with meatness, as 
having it encumbered with the business of yester-| When leaves her bed-room, and sits down to 
day.” brea At any other moment, vanity stimulates 
-* things please a man more than seeing his) her efforts at the toilette, for she expects to see and 
wife notable and clever in the management of her|t? be seen; but at this retired and early hour, it is 
household. A knowledge of cookery, as well as|for the very sake of cleanliness,,for the very sake of gp 
every other branch in housekeeping, is indispensa-| Pleasing her husbaud, that she appears thus neat 
ble in a female; and a wife should always endeavour|@24 nice. Some one vale s, “A woman should never 
to. support with equal applause the character of the |#PP©4" untidily or badly dressed, when in the pre- 
lady and the housewife. “I tell you, my good madam,” |Sence of her husband.” While he was your lover, 
says a humorous character, “when your husband| hat a sad piece of business if he caught you dress- 
comes home hungry at five o’clock, he won't look| &4 to disadvantage!—‘O dear, there he is,andmy 
very pleasant at being put off with music, senti-|hair all in papers; and this frightful unbecoming . 
ment, and poetry, instead of a comfortable dinner.|°#P! I had no idea he would have been here so ear- 
Bless my stars! I have known some ladies, who|!¥; let me off to my toilette!” But now that he is 
could play a fine tol lol on the piano, talk with you| YOU" husband, “Dear me, what consequence? My ‘ 
all day long about poetry and history, and gabble|bJect is guined; my efforts to win him, and all my 
Italian and French like a monkey; and yet if the|/ittle mancuvres to captivate, have been successful, 
husband of one of them asked for a beelsteak for|2"4 it is very hard if a woman is to pass her life in 
dinner, mercy me! she doesn’t know whetber it|®4eavouring to please her husband!” I remember 
should be roasted or iried, or if he wished for a ve-|6te4tly admiring a lady who lived among the moun- 
nison pasty, the accomplished lady is equally igno-|t@ims, and scarcely saw any one but her’busband. 
rant whether paste be made with butter or mutton| >be was rather a plain woman; and yet when she 
suet! I can’t abide such balderdash!” sat to breakfast each morning, and all the day long, 
A woman should endeavour to wield her needle,| be? xtreme neatness and attention to the nice- 
and to manage her scissars, with dexterity and cle-|®€S8 of her appearance, made her quite an 
verness. This is the peculiar province of a female; | ble object; and her husband loved her, and 
great comfort and economy are derived from it; and|!00k at her with more p 


ure than at a 
man dressed soiled an 


tidily: for beli ec, 










a man is always pleased at seeing his wife thus em- 








P *- j 
ployed. Solomon in describing an excellent wo those things (though your husband appears not to 
makes her particularly expert ee her distaff an -{notice them, nor perhaps is h mself conscious of ' f 
dle. And all Homer’s lovely matrons— Ee Pea y possess the power of pleasing 

r disp: ng. +. 


“‘Deek’d with the freshest tints of beauty’s bl ot 
Bend o’er the distaff, or direct the loom.” . 


Ge. 
+ . 


+] have a great dislike to see a woman’s dressexceed 
. expense which I know her husband can afford. 





find we could have very well done without. The 
pleasure of getting 4 great bargain often induces 










laces and silks and a scanty purse are ill-match- 


“A woinan’s greatest praise does tbe p com — 
amily;' ed associates, I hear a woman of small for-- 


sist in the order and nt of her 
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. —stems naked, supporting single flowers, blossoms 
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tune say her pelisse or lace cap cost a large sum, I 
at once think it a libel not only om her understand- 
ing but her principles. 

will now conclude this subject with the apos- 
tle’s sentiment, when speaking of Christian wives: 
Whose adorning, says he, let it not be that outward 
adorning of plaiting the hair, and of wearing of gold, 
or of putting on of apparel; but let it be the hidden 
man of art, in that ‘which is not corruptibie, 
even the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, which 
is in the sight of God of great price. (1 Pet. tii. 1, 
$,4.) ‘These words “a meek and quiet spirit” make 
at this moment a most powerful impression on my 
mind, and have excited the following reflections, to 
which, gentle lady, I beg to direct your attention.—| 
It is not to be supposed the apostle alluded to the 
meek and quiet spirit which is so often produced by 
nature, or constitution. or perhaps by insensibility, 
and which costs us nothing to attain. O no! the 
meekness and quietness he speaks of must be the 
effect, not of constitution, but of principle; not of 
nature, but of grace. I know many women who 
would be gentle Pagans as well as gentle Chris- 
tians; who would be meek if there was no Bible, 
and amiable if they were ignorant of the being of a 
God! And though characters of this kind are inter- 
esting and valuable for the sake of society, they are 
certainly not the description of females who are in 
the sight of God of great price. The word quiet 
has an extensive meaning, and refers not so much 
to temper as resignation. St. Peter evidently intends 
by this word to express a quiet acquiescence, a pa- 
tient resignation, an uniform composure to the pain- 
ful but inevitable evils inflicted on us by the hand of 
God. He refers to that-calmness of spirit which is 





not easily oked, which beareth avi things, and 
endureth all things, which subdues the risings of an- 


ger and resentment, and calls down divine help to 
sooth the heart which nature would fain agitate and 
discompose. He means that meek and quict spirit 
which bears with the perverse and unreasonable 
tempers of those with whom it may have to deal, 
and which checks at once every inclination to a 
fretful or an angry reply; which quells the first ad- 
vances to repining, produces content in whatsoever 
state God has placed its possessor, and enables the 
person who is under its animating influence to bear 
all the small inferior crosses of the day with that 
fortitude and equanimity which is one of the distin- 
guishing characteristics of true Christianity, and 
such only can be the meek and quiet spirit which 
the apostle would consider as meriting his high en- 
comium. 

(To be continued under the head of Family Duties, &c-) 
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CURE FOR TETTER OR RING WORM. 

After 1 had the tetter for nearly twenty years 
on my hand, and had used dollars worth of cele- 
brated tetter ointment, which fook off the skin, 
repeatedly, without effecting a cure, a friend ad- 
vised me to take some Blood Root, (called also 
Red Root, Indian Paint, &c.) slice it in vinegar, 
and afterward wash the place affected with the li- 
quid. I suppose the vinegar extracted the strength 
‘out of the root, for in a few days the dry scurf was 
removed, and my. diseased hand appeared as whole 
as the other. I could scarcely believe that a per- 
fect cure was so speedily accomplished by this sim- 
ple remedy; but as nearly two years have passed 
without the least appearance of its return, | need 


sothers, I wish the value of the Red Root to be more 
generally known. ° 

“It grows about a foot high in rich woodland, 

and flowers in April. ‘The leaf is roundish and 


deeply indented, somewhat like the white oak leaves| ried Pair, continued—Cure for Tetter or Ring Worm— 


dent the whole pack were thrown out, except two 


On the Cultivation of Mange] Wurzel, Beets, Parsnips, 
no longer doubt the fact, and for the benefit of and Currots, by Robert Sinclair—On Diseases and Ac- 

cidents of Farmers; continued—On the Cultivation of 
Madder—Prospect of Crops—Treatise on the Growth 
and Culture 
the Farina of Fruit Trees—Annual Report of the New 


white. When the fresh root, which is : 
size of the little finger and blood red, is brok 
juice issues in large drops resembling blood.” 
[Ewd]’s Medical Companion. 
Remarxasre Srac Hunt. 
Some years since, a stag was hunted from Win- 
field Park, Westmoreland, until ‘by fatigue or acci- 


foxhounds, bred by Bord Thanet, who continued 
the chase during the greatest part of the day. The 
stag returned to the park from whence he had been 
iriven, and as his 
lied as soon as he had accomplished it- Oneof the 
hounds ran to the wall, but being unable to get ove 
it, laid down and almost immediately expired. 
other hound was found dead about a half a mile 
from the park. They were supposed to have rug 
not less than one hundred and twenty miles. 


CER FARWD 


Battimore, Fripay, Aprit (4, 1826. 














Trustees oF THE Maryvanp Acricuntura. So- 
cieTy.—In consequence of the indisposition of Mr. 
Hollingsworth, at whose house a meeting of the 
‘Trustees of the Maryland Agricultural Society was 
to have been held yesterday, a postponement of the 
meeting has been rendered unavoidable. It will 
take place, however, at the residence of Col. N. M. 
Bosuey, of Baltimore county, on Thursday next, 
20th inst. As there are many arrangements to be 
made, preparatory to the approaching show, it‘is 
important that the trustees give an early and general 
attendance on the above named day. 





Bc The Dishley sheep advertised in the last 
Farmer, have been sold to Mr. John Barnew of 
Delaware, by whom the breed will be preserve: in 


by the skilful management of these fine animals to! 
their eminent breeder, Mr. Charles Champion. 

The highly respected Linp.ey Murray, the au- 
thor of ‘English Grammar,’ and many other approv- 
ed works on education, died on the morning of the 
23d of February, at his house at Holdgate, near 
York, in the 8!st year of his age, and in the full 
possession of all his mental faculties. Mr. M. was 
a Quaker, and a native of Pennsylvania. 





Tosacco.—Amount of Inspections in the three 
State warehouses, from the Ist to the 13th of April, 
inclusive, 231 hhds. 


mn 


IMPROVED COTTON GINS. 


The subscriber, is prepared to receive orders for the 
manufacture in this city, of the above machines, upon 
an extensive scale. He has introduced into the Gins 
made by him all the late valuable improvements, parti- 
eularly those of Dr. R. Nutt, of the State of Mississip- 
pis and by the style and durability of the workmanship, 

‘opes to merit extensive patronage. The Gins will be 
packed in boxes, and forwarded to any town in the Unit- 
ed States. WM. TORREY, Jr. 
New York, April 8, 1826. 
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t effort, leaped the wall, and/ 


its purity, and justice and credit will be rendered) MOJ.ASSES, sugar-house | gal. 




































































| WHOLESALE. | (RETAIL. © 
ARTICLES. ‘from{ to jfrom| to 
| BREF, Baltimore Prime,| bbl.| 6 
BACON, and Hams,, . | Jb. 5 89 12 
BEES-W AX, Am. yellow | — $3} 34) 40) 50 
COFFEE, Java,.....j)— 17 18} 22) 26 
Havana,. . oa 15 17 18; 20 
COTTON, Louisiana, &c.| — 14) 16 
Georgia Upland,... | — li} 12 
COTTON YARN, No. 10,) — $3 
An advance of 1 cent; — 
each number to No. 18,; — 
CANDLES, Mould, .. | — 12 ; 14) 16 
SG 48 6% a | 124 
i a: a 6% = 9} 10) 12] 15 
FEATHERS, Live,... | — $2; 33; 3% 
FISH, Herrings,Sus. bbi.| 2 50 
Shad, trimmed, —/| 6 sj 
FLAXSEED, Rough,.. |bush) 75 $73/ 
FLOUR, Superfine, city,| bbl.) 4 00; 4 25; 5 00) 6 00 
i - 46s 6s 6 & 8 —/| 4 
Susquehanna, superfi. | — | 4 4 25 
I eee . | Ib. 9} 11 ; 
GUNPOWDER, Balti. . 25lb) 5 00 5 50 
GRAIN,-Indian Corn, . jbush 68 70 
Wheat, Family Flour, _ 80} 85 
do. Lawler,..... j— 65 70 
Eee —j| . 80; 83 
| See re {— os 70 
ra |— 80 4 
Clover Seed, Red . . |bush'3 873) 4 25) 4 7 
Ruta Baga Seed,. . . | Ib. | 1 
Orchard Grass Seed, bush) 1 75 2 00 
Mangel Wurtzel Seed,) — | 1 25 15 
Timothy Seed, .... | —{ 1 59) 2 00) 25 
Ce ois 6 hee — 43; 45 EY 
Beans, White, .... | eel ) 50 1 62} 1 7a 
HEMP, Russia, clean,. |ton/215 (220 
Do. Country.... | —|120_ {130 
is eek oA ond | 1b. 24 $7 
HOGS’ LARD,..... | — 7 84 
LEAD, Pig... ib.| 64) 7 
Bar... .©.j=— iz 
LEATHER, Soal, best, | —| 24) 25). 62 
45 624 15 
Havana, Ist qual. .. | — 26} 264) 374 
NAILS, 6a20d. ... =. | Ib.| 64) 9 
NAVAL STORES, Tar, | bbi.} 1 27) 1 31 
Sa lai 2 
Turpentine, Soft, .. | — | 1 75) 2 00 
OIL, Whale, common, . |gal.| 30) 40 
Spermaeeti, winter . | — 68| 70; 88 50 
PORK, Baltimore Mess, | bb] |11 0012 50 1 00 
do. Prime,...|— | 8 507 9 00 
PLASTER, cargo price, | ton.) 4 50 i 
ground, .. | bbI.! 1 50) 
RICE, fresh, ...... | Ib. 3 5 6 
SOAP, Baltimore White, Ib.| 12) 14; 18 2 
Brown and yellow,| — | 54 7| 8 612 
WHISKEY, Ist proof, . |gal.| 274) 284) 38) 50 
PEACH BRANDY, 4thpr| — , 75) 1 00) 1 25! 
APPTE BRANDY, Ist pr| ~- | ss 37| 50) 
SUGARS, Havana White, /e.lb.)13 50 115 16 
do. Brown,..|— | 9 00) 9 50} 
Lousiana, ......- {}—}| 775} 9 5010 {14 
oS errr ee } Ib. 19 22| 20; 23 
SPICES, Cloves,.... | — 79} 1 00) 
Ginger, Ground,... | — 7 12 
ae | — 17} 25 
SALT, St. Ubes,...,. (bush) 46) 48 : 
Liverpool Blown .. | — 53) 55) 73 
SHOT, Balt. all sizes, . |ewt.| 9 50 j12 50 
WINES, Madeira, L. P. |gal.| 2 50) 3 00) 3 50) 4 
do. _Sicily,. . | — | 1 20] 1 30) 2 00 
Lisbon,........+|—]| 1 15] 1 25) 1 50) 1 9% 
Claret,.......- doz; 4 | 8 5 00) 9 0@ 
Port, first quality, . . | gal.{ 1 59) 2 00) 2 50 
WOOL, Merino, full bi’d) Ib.j 35/40!) Vana 
do.  crossed,.. | — 28} 30) | bate; nal 
Common, Country, . | — 25 tags. 
Skinvers’ or Pulled, . {| — 33! 35) 
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PRIZING TOBACCO. . 5 * 
Dear Si, Highlands, BUeRidge, March, 1826. 


Having last year made an improvement in th 





method of prizing tobacco by levers, which not} 


ly facilitates the operation greatly, but dispenses 
with —e deal of labour with blocks, &e., I take 
the liberty to send you a sketch of it for publica- 
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ent consequence, naay 
By think proper. Tie 
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ected with one post, amy 
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Phands employed at this work ean ‘a ways be 
c aged at one or the other. As ffave netamop- 
(fertunity of drawing it to a Seale, must give you 
| ato “ee ~ a 







ough draft of it. 
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A. The post; B. the lever; C. the hogshead; D. the 
centre sill of the platform; E. an iron sword one 
inch thick, four inches wide and four feet long, per- 
forated with inch holes at half an inch apart; F.a 
frame made of tough wood about three inches 


square, consisting of two pieces, tenanted together jf 
at G., one end entering a mortice in the post at H., 


i ice to fit on a tenant . Ange : x 
ne ate ee © eee Se There is |2@tal line, another iron pin is to be inserted in one 


made on the end of the centre sill at I. 


a mortice cut in the centre of the upper piece of 


this frame and also through the lever immeiiately 
over it, of just sufficient width to admit the sliding 
of the sword. The length of the mortice in the 
tever 1234 Le edd] to-the: nppwement of tie 
sword and the lever, according as the latter is 
brought upon a diagonal or horizontal line, so as 
to admit the sword to stand perpendicular, when 
the lever is prized down. 

It should be particularly remembered thet the 
lever ought never to be prized below a honzontal 
line. When the lever is raised up for a p:ize, the 
mortice should be eut so as to allow the vpper end 
of the sword to project forward from the post, and 
in advance of a perpendicular line a fev inches. 

The mortice (if it may be so terwed,) in the 
frame, is cut forward of the centre, ind then en- 
tirely through the piece to the mortise in the post. 
The object of this is to allow the fame to be re- 
moved when it is necessary to fill uy the hogshead, 


imi 
See te it} 
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SB shift it to the hogshead 6n the opposite side, 
fithout having to draw up the sword. The false 
Read should be at least 14 inches , with a flat 
Sece of iron, a little dished in t entre, laid on 

to receive the blunt point of the sword. When 
lever is raised for prizing, af it@n-pin must be 
Sd in one of the holes of the sword immediate- 
under the lever; after it is prized down to a hori- 

















e holes in the sword, directly under the mor- 
| in the frame, which secures the pressure made 
| @#tl the lever is again drawn up and another prize 
|mate, when the frame pin is again placed close 

»/* the murtice. The pring thus continued 
until the tobacco is sufliciently préssed, whien the 
hands leave it to settle, and go to work on the other 
hogshead. 

I am aware of the great difficulty in making the 
explanation sufficiently intelligible, and must leave 
such parts of it as cannot be minutely described, to 
the discerument of the reader; or will take pleasure 
in showing mine to any person who may wish to 
see it. Yours, respectfully, ’ 

J. S. WILLIAMS. 

P.S. The under part of the mortice in the lever 
should be shod with an iron plate of 4 inch thick- 
ness, and to fit close to the mortice, (to prevent its 
being cut by the pin,) and a little indented on each 
side, to confine the pin to one place. 


x 





THE HAINAULT SCYTHE. 


{From an esteemed friead, (not a practical agri- 
eulturist,) we received a number of the Northern 
Whig, an Irish paper, containing an engraving of 
what in England is caltd the Hainault Scythe—in 
French Flanders caked Piquet, or petite faulz, 
(small scythe.) Und:r an impression that the im- 
plement was not unkown in the neighbourhood of 
the upper Hudson riyer, we sent the paper to Judge 
Buel, for his inspecton and remarks—which, with 
observations on seme other subjects, like every 
thing from bis pen, are worthy of attention.] 

Dear Sir, March 18, 1826. 

I have examined the draft of your Hainault 
Scythe, and find it the same as the Dutch Scythe 
which was introduced by the first settlers along the 
banks of te Hudson, which is still in use by their 
descendasts, and is sold in our shops. 





more expeditiously, than the former. But as it is 
difficult to acquire the expert use of it, the scythe is 
gradnally getting out of use, and is seldom seen but 
among the Dutch population. The cradle has su- 
perseded it for light grain; and our labourers have 
become so expert with the latter, that it is used 
even for our heaviest grain, where it is not lodged. 
If any of your farmers, therefore, wish to be in- 
structed in the use of the Hainault scythe, they 
need not, like the Scotch farmers, send to Flanders 
for teachers, as ‘we can furnish them at less ex- 
pense. ‘ 

I have seen it somewhere stated, that Judge Pe- 
ters once sent two grain cradles to a friend in Great 
Britain, and that a Yankee was found to demon- 
strate the economy of their use in the grain har- 
vest. Their merits, as labour-saving machines, 
were fully acceded; but yet this very circumstance 
caused a mutiny among the labourers, lest they 





isan improvement on the sickle, for 
rain, as it cuts equally clean, and 
-—VOL. 3. 






should be thrown out of employ by its introduction, 
and these implements were thrown by as useless 


cradle, which so greatly eco- 
the American farmer, is: 
husbandman. , 








d of the Hainault scythe is. 
e It has subsequentl ¢ 
mignded in British agrie a 
1 en recommended also 

as a, modern improvement here; where it been 
in use for centuties. Dr. Radcliff, an r him 
the British and American publishers, has given a 
description and figure of the Flemish debart, 
which the reader cannot have failed to observe, isa 
mere modificati@n of the scraper extensively used 
upon our eer or roads. 

‘ While on thé subject of implements of husbandry, 
I cannot omit t speak in high commendation of , 
Robert Sinclair's cultivator, one of which I have 
had in several years. It is particularly usefi 
in light ‘oils. be are better calculated 
pulverize the than those of any other model 
have seen. It is used to advantage in dressing 
corn, and parti€ularly rs0t crops, —— as mangel 
wurzel, ruta baga, turnips, kc. It is of great bene- 
fit in cultivating’ cabbages, and I know of no im- 
plement so usef! in a nursery. It may be used su- 
perficially, or, by repeating its operation, driven to 
the depth of sig inches or mere. It requires the 
power of a single horse. This cultivator is suscep- 
tible, I think, o& two improvements. It might have 
a central bull, and the wings made to expand or 
contract, according to the distance between the 
rows in which fis to operate. The other improve- 
ment‘is, to consiguct the extreme tines so that the 
may be elevated or shortened at pleasure, to wo 
upon the sides of ridges or hills. ‘This implement, 
with the aid-of the drili barrow, greatly reduces the : 
labour of cultivating mangel wurzel and* turnips. 

A man, with the drill barrow, will put in five acres 

of these in a day, at regular distances. Neither 

the plough nor.the harrow can be employed to ad- 

vantage in cultivating these crops, especially while 

the plants are small. The — . exactly 

; Suited for this : poe’: - BUEL. . 

~ ~~  «“ 



















> MERINO SHEEP. 


Dear Sir, Steubenville, March Sd, 1826. 
At your request I send you the following state- 
ment of our flock of:Merinoes. In the sammer of 
1821, my brother and myself purchased of Wm. R. 
Dickinson, Esq., 100 Merino ewes for $1500, and 
one buck for $25. ‘The following is the amount of 
sales of wool since that time: ‘ 


1822,. . 500 lbs. wool—$365.35—average 73 cts. 


1823,..720 do. 535.80 do. 74 sf 
1824,. . 902 do. 604.70 do. 67 ' 
1825,, 1180 do. 754.75 do. 64 
y $2260.60 : 
Rams sold in the seve- 
ral years at 25 to sob 750.00 
each, . ; 
$3010.60 . 


The flock at present consists of about 400 sheep, 
the wool of which, at the next shearing, will pro- 
duce upwards of $1000; and at a very low valuation 
we consider it worth $6000, and in fact could sell it 
for much more, by dividing itinto parcels. You will * 
observe a considerable diff@rence in the average 

rice in the two first and the two last years, which 
is caused by a change in the prices of wool at the 
manufactory of B. Wells & Co. In 1822-3, there . 
was no gradestermed prime, and all full blood, or” 
No. 1, sold for 80 cents. In 1824-5, the wool sorters 
made a new grade, which they called prime, or g 
No. 1, and sold for 80 cents; and full blood, or No. 2, 
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for 60 cents. I explain this, lest you might suppose 
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our flock was deteriorating—which would be _just| 


the reverse of the fact; for it is admitted by the, 
wool staplers that it is yearly improving. 

Our flock would have been considerably larger at 
present than it is, had we permitted our young ewes 
to have taken the buck at the usual age; but we kept 
them from the buck until the fall after they were 
two years of age, with an idea of increasing their 
size. This I send for your own eye, and not for 
publication, unless you may think it will be of ser- 
vice to the wool-growing cause. 

Yours, with esteem, 


JOHN MDOWELL. 





For the information of “A Connecticut Farmer,” 
I send you a copy of one of our wool bills, with the 
prices given at B. Wells & Co.’s manufactory, for 
wool in the dirt: 


No. 1, or prime, . . . 394 Ibs. at 80 cts. per Ib. 
2,or full blood, 424 “ 60 *« 
eer 68 <« 45 * 

Sf rer mY «mC 
ee 6 « 3 « 
6,orcommon, . — “ 22 * 


‘The 15 lbs. of No. 4, and 6 lbs. of No. 5, are from 
3 coarse wethers, which we accidentally got. All our 
wool averaged, in 1824-5, 67 and 64 cts. Our fleeces 
averaged the same years 43 and 4¢ lbs., the lightness 
of which is owing to a great part of our sheep not be- 
ing full grown, and the chief of the remainder being 
breeding ewes. As to our having made use of Saz- 
on bucks, the “Connecticutt Farmer” has mistaken 
me. I stated (if I recollect correctly,) that our 
flock was descended from Spanish ewes and Saxon 
bucks, which would have been precisely correct, if 
I had said a Saxon buck. A Mr. Muller imported 
a Saxom buck of a very superior form and quality, 
from whom he was purchased by a Mr. Caldwell, of 
New Jersey, a gentleman of profound skill and 
great taste in Merinoes, for the sum of $1000. He 
was called Columbus. Mr. Dickinson purchased 
the foundation of his flock from Mr. Caldwell— 
among which he got three ram lambs out by Colum- 
bus, one of which was the origiia? ram we pur- 


chased from Mr. Dickinson, and from which all our; 


flock are descended. 

JOHN MDOWELL. 
P. S. Ihave just seen Mr. Dickinson, after my 
letter was sealed, and have opened.it to inform you 
what he says as to the origin of Columbus. Ina 
conversation he had with Mr. Muller, (or, as he was 
better known in this country, the Baron de Basse,, 
respecting Merino sheep, he informed him that he 
had brought with him to this country from x4 

Columbus and his mother, and sold them to} 
Caldwell; that as there was no particular predilec- 
tion for Saxony sheep at that time over Spanish, 
Mr. Dickinson never thought of mentioning the 
subject to Mr. Caldwell when he saw him after- 
wards; but he has now written to him to vouch for 
the authenticity of the Baron’s statement, of which 
ou shall hear in due time. Mr. Dickinson says, of 
is own knowledge, Columbus weighed 160 lbs. and 
his fleece 124 lbs., and would be what is called now 

a pickelock fleece. J.MsD. 





ON PLANTING INDIAN CORN. 
[From the Easton Gazette.] 


The first rule which every farmer ought to be! 
governed by, is to study and understand the nature, 


of the vegetable he intends to deposit in the earth, 
and the laws by which it is governed in its progress 
to maturity: for every species of the vegetable king- 
verned by certain peculiar and immutable 
, which were attached to each, by our all-wise 
reator, from which none can be forced to deviate, 
without danger of dissolution. 
I shall now proceed to give a succinct history 


r.| 





of the growth of corn. ;When planted late in 
March or early in April, its roots extend to a consi- 
derable distance under ground, before it appears 
above; and hence is derived one of the advantages 
of early planting. As the blades unfold and pro- 
gress in height, the roots wil] not only keep pace 
with, but actually outstrip the growth of the top, 
and, as some assert, will under favourable cireum- 
stances, grow to the same length of the stock and 
tassel, when the grain is fully ripe. The seed 
should never be planted less than two inches deep. 
For whoever takes the pains to examine, will find 
that every stalk of corn, when it has arrived at the 
height of four or five inches, always takes fresh 
root about one inch above the first, which gradual- 
ly decays and dies. If it is planted only at the 
depth of one inch, the new roots, in the effort they 
make to obey the laws of their nature, will not 
have sufficient depth of earth in which to display 
themselves, and of course the corn will become 
pale and sickly. About midsummer it again throws 
out another set of roots, the same distance above 
the former; and lastly, those roots which shoot 
above ground and descend into the earth, and ap- 
pear designed by Providence as a prop to the lax- 
uriant stalk and its appendages. All farmers will 
admit that this plant requires careful and repeated 
culture, and that it should be planted at a convenient 
distance. The plan of drilling, and cultivating the 
corn with the plough or harrow, only one way, may 
answer on land where silex or sand predominates, 
when the soil consists of a deep,.black, porous or 
spongy loam. But I take it to be an undoubted 
axiom, in agriculture, that corn should be always 
cultivated with the plough and harrow both ways, 
on all soils where argil, or clay, predominates. | But 
such is the inveteracy of custom, and the pride of 
opinion, that some are blind and obstinate, in spite 
of experience. 

The most usual and approved distance is frém 
four and an half to five feet each way. This is 
perhaps the best in good land, or where maaure 





soils, which cannot be assisted with manure, the| 
above distance one way, and two and an half feet} 
the other, with only one stalk in a hill, will prove) 
better. ‘The number of corn hills in an acre will, 
of course, be the same. Care should also be taken, 
to have the rows, the narrow distance, sufficiently | 
straight to admit the plough and harrow between| 
them. It would be well for some to make an expe- 
riment of the above plan on a small scale, by which 
they can test its efficacy. 

Nothing farther occurs at present on the subject 
of planting. You may expect shortly, a few re- 
marks on the cultivation of corn. 

A Tactsot Farmer. 





DISEASE OF PIGS. 
Answer to Inquiry in WNo. 8. 
Cook or boil all food for pigs when weaned young. 
|Corn meal, as a general food, is best; but even this 
‘in its first use, should be mixed with a little chop 
rye and a small portion of shorts, to corrects its 
fermenting qualities; and always season the mess) 


thought of for hogs, is as essential to their health as 
to any other species. Milk is a valuable food, and 
|answers well to mix with the meal, but should be 
| boiled. 





An excellent and cheap food for fattening Hogs. 

Take one part of corn meal, and two parts pump- 
kins; mix and boil together, seasoned with salt: let 
this be their common food until twelve or fifteen 


can be applied. But in our tired and exhawtedt—-; 





DISEASE OF PIGS. 
Wilmington, Del. April 11, 1826. 
EsteeMep Frienp, 

I observe; in your last number, an inquiry for a 
remedy for the violent purging to which newly wean- 
ed pigs, or shoats, are subject. 

I believe the cause is generally owing to givin 
them too much slop or swill at once—they should 
have little given at a time, and oftener than three 
times a day; five or six times I have my young pigs 
fed with skim milk, having wheat bran stirred in it, 
and never give them as much at once as they can 
eat; with this feed and treatment I never see them 
purge. If milk and bran are not to be had, it is ne- 
cessary to give them with other slop, oats and corn 
unground, and in very cold weather corn only, and to 
keep them dry, clean and warm. The greatest in- 


jury a young pig receives is, by giving it as much slop 


as it can gorge as once and seldom feeding. I would 

advise, never raise a pig, that was not $ months old 

previous to winter setting in, when younger they 

get stunted, and never, with the same keep, are as 

eavy as spring pigs are, at the following Christmas. 
THO. SIASSEY. 





ON DISEASES AND ACCIDENTS OF FAR. 
MERS, 


Observations on the means of preventing and reliev- 
ing the accidents and diseases, to which farmers are 
particularly subject. By James Mease, M. D. 


[From the Memoirs of the Philadelphia Society for pro- 
tesa Agriculture—Read May, June, July, August, 
25. 
[Continued from p. 27.] 


Bites of Snakes.—Tie a string above the bitten 
part, and suck the wound. There is not the least 
danger in so doing, unless the lips be sore; spit out 
and rinse the mouth with water. Then use some 
of the following remedies, all of which have been 
found successful: 

Apply ley of wood asliés, or a solution of 
pen - water, Pome bitten part; and give diluted 
ey, or ten grains o i 

. yy. — g potash in a cup of water, every 

2. Mr. Mayrant, of South Carolina, relates the 
cases of two negroes cured, by giving Cayenne | 
pepper and whiskey.t In one, the dose was one 
tea-spoonful, in a glass of whiskey. ‘The three first 
doses wee thrown up; the fourth remained, and 
after morethan a quart of whiskey had been taken, 
the man spke. This great quantity was taken in: 
two hours. {n the course of the night three quarts 
were used, wt he supposes that one may have 
been lost in pouring it down his throat. The next 
day he gave »very hour, spirit of ammonia, and 
also whiskey aid water, with very nourishing food. 
In another case,he cured a person after giving a 
= of whiskey, with red pepper, in ten or twelve 

ours. 

Dr. Ramsay, of Charleston, S. C. published the 
case of a person who was cured by large doses of 
brandy and opium. 

3. Mr. Williams extols the spirit of ammonia in 
the bites of venomous snake in the East Indies. 


with a due quantity of salt. This article, so seldom) The dose is from thirty ‘to f@ty drops every ten 


minutes in water, until relief be obtained. 
medicine is also to be applied » the wound. 

4. So many cases in the Unted States have oc- 
curred of the efficacy of olive ail,in the cure of 
the bites of venomous snakes, that it can be confi- 
dently recommerided. It is to be applied to the 
bitten part, and taken internally, without limitation 


The 





* Dr. Brickell, of Savannah. To sheath he acrimo- 
ny of the ley or potash, it should be diluted with infu- 





days before killing, when feed on coarse dry meal, 
seasoned. Ww. 














April 10th, 1826. 





sion of flaxseed, or gum arabic water. 
+ Med. Recorder, vol. 6, p. 619. 
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- will then pour out their fluids freely, when necessa- 
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as to dose; sucking of the wound, and a ligature 
above it, should never be neglected.* ‘ 

Stings of Insects—The pain from the stings of 
wasps, bees and hornets, is quickly relieved by rub- 
bing the part with olive oil, or cold ley. The sting 
should be extracted, if possible. Common salt, 
moistened, and applied to the part, has been re- 
commended from experience, and in a case where 
a person had been stung on the inside of the throat 
by a wasp, the alarming symptoms were instantly 
relieved by swallowing repeated strong doses of 
salt and water. In some cases of severe attack, a 
a fever was excited, attended with considerable 
swelling in the part. In such the loss of a few 
ounces of blood will give instant relief; then apply 
the oil. It has been recently said, that chalk scrap- 
ed on the part, will give immediate ease. It is im- 
portant to know that if a hive of bees should settle 
on a person, there will be no danger of being stung, 
if he can preserve so much presence of mind as to 
remain quiet for a short time, when the bees may 
be gently brushed off, or taken off by one accus- 
tomed to handle them, and put into a hive. 

The bites of spiders are often highly poisonous, 
and several cases have been mentioned of death 
being occasioned by them. If the oil does not suc- 
ceed, apply pounded plantain leaf to the part, and 
take a few spoonsful of the juice of the leaves. 
This remedy was announced a few years since in a 
southern paper, as having succeeded in a very se- 
rious case.} 

Remitting Fever, or Bilious Fever—Where the 
disease is preceded by the usual symptoms, as lan- 

uor, loss of appetite, and head-ache, it often may 
c prevented by a gentle emetic and purge, avoid- 
ing meat, and the assistance of rest, a warm bath, 
or bathing the feet in warm water at night. When 
the fever and head-ache are severe, twelve ounces 
of blood should be taken away. ‘The operation 
should be repeated after a few hours, if the pain 
do not abate. Cool drink may be freely taken. 


disease is essential to clear the bowels of bile, which 
forms with great rapidity, and when collected in 
the stomach, yo a return y “ime a a 
purpuse, three or four gtaiee. of calomel should be 
pene at night, and a dose of epsom salts early in 
the morning, every other day. When the fever 
continues obstinate, after the loss of blood and a 
thorovgh evacuation of the bowels, with great heat 
and dryness of the skin, the body should be spong- 
ed with cool water and vinegar, which will often 
“break a fever,” that would otherwise prove v 
tedious. Should the fever still continue, no time is 
to be lost in causing a slight salivation, by giving 
thre: grains of calomel every two hours. ‘I'he fe- 
ver will cease as soon as the mercury takes effect. 
Relapses are to be guarded against by avoiding ex- 
posure to bad weather; by occasional purging, and 
caution in indulging a returning appetite. Much 
may be done by persons living in sickly countries, 
or in times of a prevailing epidemic fever, to pre- 
vent disease, by taking a dose of Peruvian bark 
every morning, or by eating breakfast before going 
out, avoiding wet feet, checks to perspiration, night 
air, especially during sleep, and a blazing sun. 
Fever and Ague.—Is the epidemic disease of a 
marshy country or district; but it is often produced 
by exposure to draughts of air when the body is 
heated, and in a state of perspiration. The proper 
roéde of treatment is an emetic about three hours 
before the cold fit is expected; then a purge, and 
finally the Peruvian bark during the intervals of the 
disease. A large tea-spoonful may be taken every 
hour or two in water, or sound wine of any kind. 
The addition of one clove, and of ten grains of 
Virginia snake-root, both in powder, will increase its 
powers. As the stomach often nauseates the medi- 
cine, it ought to be mixed in a room apart from the 
invalid, and brought to him at the proper time. He 
should then swallow it without delay, rinse his 
mouth with water before inspiring, and chew a 
piece of bread; there will then be little difficul- 





Avoid sweating by beating remedies, in the com- 
mencement of the complaint. “The" diseased and 


ty im retaining the bark. From thirty to sixty 
drops of laudanum, if taken upon the first symp- 


increased action of the system must always be re-jtom of the cold fit, will suspend or shorten it; but 


duced before sweating be attempted. The vessels 


ry, by the aidiof warm diluting drinks, and of such 
medicines as are known to determine to the sarface.. 
Tamarind water, or thorough-wort{ tea are excel-| 
leat for this purpose. Frequent purging in this) 


2. 





* The following article was taken from the Augusta 
(Georgia,) Herald, a few years since. The popular 
confidence in the efficacy of plantain in bites of snakes, 
has long been great in the United States. It is presum- 
ed that the broad-leaved plantain is alludedito. 

“In a late paper we mentioned the death of a person 


a much more agreeable remedy is the warm bath. 
This should always be used for children. If the 
stomach be very delicate, a lump of sugar dipped 
in compound spirit of lavender, and eaten, will 
quiet it. A smal! portion of manly resolution will 
greatly aid in preventing the stomach from reject- 
mg*the medicine. If the bark produce constipation, 
ten grains of rhubarb may be added to every other 
dose of it; or if the stomach will permit, he may chew 
a Small portion of the root and swallow the saliva. 
‘Those who have an uncontrollable aversion to the 
bark, make take the sulphate of quinine in doses of 





from the bite of a rattle-snake; in conversing with a 
very worthy and respectable physician on the subject, | 
he informed us, that for forty years he had been in the! 
habit in such cases, of administering the juice of the| 
green plantain, and he never knew a single iustance of | 
its failing to afford relief to persons bitten by snakes:} 


| 


one, one and a half, or two grains. A cheaper re- 
medy is ‘‘Fowler’s solution of arsenic;” six, eight, 
or ten drops of this medicine may be taken three 
imes a day, one hour after meals, in a wine glass 
of water, to which a tea-spoonful of the compound 
spirit of lavender may be added, if nausea should 


he had given it, he observed, when the sufferer was Sl shie Children to whom the bark is very disagree- 


parently in the agonies of death, and when considerable 
force was required to open the mouth; and in every case | 


the relief was almost instantaneous. The plantain is|ence of this 


to be bruised, and the juice pressed out, and that given | 
to the patient as soon as possible after the bite; but it 
is never too late to give it while the sufferer is alive. 

After pressing out the juice, the plantain may be boiied 

in milk, and also given to the patient. The certainty 

of this remedy against the bites of snakes, and such 

venomous reptiles, shouid induce persons in such situ- 
ations where those accidents are Jikely to occur, to cul- 
tivate the plantain in their gardens or fields, that a re- 
medy against an accident which may otherwise prove 
fatal, may at all'times conveniently be procured. 

{See the Domestic Encyclopedia, article Plantain. 
Whether the species used, was the one with broad 
leaves, or that with narrow leaves, is not mentioned. 
Try the first species. 

{Or bone-set. Eupatorium perfoliatum. 


able, may take two, three, or four drops, according 
to their ages, twice or thrice daily; ample experi- 
nedicine enables me to attest its vir- 
tues, and pronounce it perfectly safe, if not too 
long continued. After two mes use it should be 
omitted, and a dose of rhubarb or castor oil taken. 
During its use, the person must avoid taking Cold 
or being wet. ‘The diet of persons in this disease, 
must be savoury and nourishing. A change of air, 
or a journey, often will cure this disease without 
medicine. Obstinate cases yield readily to the 
shower bath, if exercise be taken soon alter its use. 
Weakly persons ought to wear a flannel shirt dur- 
ing the wiuter subsequent to the season in which 
they were affected with this disease, changingiitre- 
guiarly once a week. ; 





Cutting a Blood-vessel—All that can be done,'withal obtained at a much cheaper rate than most 


































































until medical aid be called, is to put a piese of fold- 
ed cloth on thepart, and to apply & bandage; or if 
the wound be small, to press the thumband finger 
firmly upon the ing vessel, and sit still, if the a, 
wound be in the “foot, until a carriage.is procured 
to convey the person home. All medicines to stop. 

the blood flowing from a large vessel are useless. 

As every person employed with an axe, is liable to 

this accident, no one should go alone into the woods = « ae 
to cut timber. » * 
Inflamed Veins.—These are sometimes caused by 

a dull or rusty lancet being used to bleed. The 

disease is noticed here, from having seen the state 

of the lancets sometimes used by country bleeders, 

and because those who employ them are not aware id 

of the danger attending the operation. It also has * 

been brought on by using the arm freely the same ), 

day a vein was opened in it. ‘Two deaths have oc-)) 
curred from this cause in Philadelphia. Medical ~~" 3 
men ought to be employed to bleed in the country. 4 

The remedies are, purging, rest, and low diet. Dr. 

Physick applies a blister over the inflamed vein. 

Bleeding at the Nose.—This is sometimes an effort 

of the system to relieve a too great fulness in the 

head, and unless it proceed to such an extent as to 

induce weakness, should not be stopped. In some 

young persons it occurs so frequently, as to become 

very troublesome. When necessary to check the 

flow of blood, snuffing up cold water will often 

prove effectual; but when this does not answer the 

nose must be plugged. ‘To do this, roll up a piece 

of linen or cotton to a point, oil it, and then pass it , 
up the nostril, by a circular motion, until it reach 

the bleeding vessel, and let it remain for some hours. 

Persons subject to this disease, ought to keep such 


a plug by their bed side. When the disease attacks a 
growing boys in high health, it may be prevented 4 
by an occasional dose of physic, by avoiding severe ales 


exercise, and the use of as little animal food as pos- 
sible: but on the’¢ontrary, when it appears in those , 
of feeble constitutions, the diet should be generous, o 2 
a dose of Peruvian bark taken occasionally to 
strengthen the system; and a journey of tliree weeks 

or a month performed in pleasant weather. The 

powder of Puccoon, or red-root, snuffed up, will P 
often check a bleeding of the nose. : 

(To be continued.) 





REMEDY FOR THE FOULS IN CATTLE. 

Dear Sir, Caroline, N. Y., April 5, 1826. ‘ 

I omitted to say any thing, at the time, of a 

disease in cattles’ feet, that seemed to give alarm 

some months since, which is very common with us, 

and is called the fouls. It appears to be aniadolent ~~ 

sore, and meets with rough treatment, such as 

drawing a straw of hair between the claws of the 

hoof till it bleeds, or appears quite tender; and se ay 

after, stimulating applications, in proportion to,its 3” 

indolence or insensibility, till it gets into a healing * 

state. It is never considered dangerous. ‘The loss 

of the use of oxen, for a season, is the only incon- 

venience experienced from it. ~ "yp 
Yours, respectfully, my 

JOS. SPEED. 





SWINE. a 

A gentleman in Worcester informs us that a litter 
of eight hogs was — ied in that town, which 
averaged at ten months Old, 336 lbs. each. The 
person who owned the above, had one last year 
which weighed upwards of 400 at twelve months ? 2 
old. Ano person killed a pig at six montis ee # 
three days old, which weighed 233 lbs. They Pa 
all of the Bedfor ‘ breed, or English Broad Backs. Ps 
This breed is in High repute in Worcester county; — - 
has small bone and little offal; hard, rich pork, and 





















“weighed 600 Ibs. and measured from the tail to his 
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other breeds, Their early maturity is of immense 
importance to the farmer. 

A friend, in Westborough, Mass., states that a 
hog twenty months old, raised by Charles Park- 
man, Esq. of that town, was killed last week, which 


Bose 6 feet 1 inch; around the body over the fore 
‘shoulders 5 feet 7 inches. 

It is-stated in the Newburyport paper that Mr. 
James Ferguson, superintendent of the Fatherland 
farm in that vicinity, (owned by that eminent agri- 
culturist, Gorham Parsons, Esq. of Brighton,) late- 
l¥ sold 13 hogs, the weight of whicly was as follows: 
494—-424—530—406—556—454—496 —336—578, 
370—500—400—526; and two pigs, weighing 211 
and 255—aggregate 6,536 Ibs. at 7 cents per Ib. 
amounting to $457.52. They were of the Bedford 


and Byfield breeds. [Vew Eng. Farmer. 


. 


PROSPECT OF CROeS. 

Extract of a letter to the Editor, dated 

Dear Sir, Columbia countu, Geo., April 1,1826. | 
The present spring has been remarkably forward; | 
some of our forward wheat has been in head for 
more than a week; first planting of corn generally 
up. We have had several smart frosts since the 
wheat has been in head, and have heard of some 
damage being done to both corn and wheat. I ex- 
amined my own wheat, and find the grain has been 
filling since the first frost, and no difference appear- 
ing from what it was before the frost, am in hopes 
the injury is not extensive. 
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GOOSEBERRIES. 
(Continued from Am. Farmer, p. 29.) 
GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 
Having minutely laid down the.cultivation of the 


bellows at the lower part of the bush, and fuming 
with a mixture of coarse tobacco and soft hay. 

Bushes are also speedily cleared of the blights, 
at little expense and trouble, by fumigating them 
with brimstone strewed on lighted charcoal; this 
effectually kills the msects, but the workmen must 
get to the windward of the bush, as the fumes both 
of charcoal and sulphur are very offensive and per- 
nicious. 

Fumigating should always be done in the morn- 
ing or evening of a dull heavy day, when the bush- 
es are damp. 


[The author of the preceding communication 
gives a catalogue of 49 kinds of red gooseberries— 
35 kinds of yellow—53 of green—and 44 white. 
The largest red, he says, is the Top sawyer, weight 
26 dwts. 17 grains; the largest yellow is the Nel- 
son’s waves, weight 21-6; the largest green is the 
Ocean, 20-11; the largest white is the Smiling 
beauty, 22-18.] 





CHEROKEE ROSE, 


PUBLICK SPIRIT. 


[The following memoranda came into our hands 


throngh a third person, with permission to use it as 
an example of the publick spirit of an individual, 
who seeks to do good for its own sake, and without 
any wish or expectation of reward beyond the con- 
sciousness of contributing, disinterestedly, to the 
improvement of agriculture. Let us reflect how 
widely and rapidly the best agricultural products and 
improvements might be disseminated, were every 
one to devote himself thus zealously to the cause, 
and thence endeavour, as Mr. Stabler, of Montgo- 
mery county has done, to emulate the example of 
such men as Mr. Rowan.] 


CuHeroxee Rose Curtines. 


Distributed gratuitously by Mr. C. F. Rowan, of 
South Carolina, in boxes, amongst the following per- 
sons, in the years 1820, 1821. 

The hon. Judge Story, Boston; the hon. Timothy 
Pickering, do.; the Massachusetts Agricultural So- 
ciety, to the care of Mr. Timothy Pickering; David 





Pitts Lloyd, Essex county, Virginia; Charles Ed- 
monston, Charleston, South Carolina; Wm. Pugh, 
North Carolina; John L. Glaser, Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania; Dr. James Glasgow, Belle Air, Harford 
county, Maryland; Joseph P. Casey, Baltimore; Dr. 


® wently get it round the bush, and under the leaves 








Henry Taylor, Port Royal, Virginia; James Bar- 
bour, Barboursville, do. er “I 


result of experiments made with the Cherokee rose 
cuttings, by any of the above named gentlemen.) 





GEORGIA WINES. 
{Extract from a letter to the Editor. ] 

«The wine made by Mr. Thomas M‘Call, of Geor- 
gia, in 1824, of Madeira colour, has sold for $2, a 
gallon, as soon as offered at market; and is prefer- 
red to any imported wine by our best judges in the 
upper country, and, I doubt not, would be preferred 
in our sea port towns, where his wine of that year 
has not yet been tasted. If our government would 
give suflicient direct encouragement to this branch 
of husbandry, foreign wines would be forced out of 
our market in twenty-five years.” 
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CAST IRON GRIST MILL. 


Much has lately been said about this mill. Will 
our correspondent D. G. S. or any other practical- 
ly acquainted with it, state whether this mill, like 

all others, does not wear smooth? How long it 
may be in constant use before this happens; and if 
there is any way to have it sharpened ‘ 


STRAW PLAITS. 


The committee appointed by the Royal Dublia 
Society having called upon some of the most emi- 
nent importers and venders of Leghorn hats, to 
assist, with their judgment, in the adjudicating of 
premiums, were favoured with two ladies aud th 
gentlemen, who concurred with the Committee in 
adiudging 

The first premium of 201. for the hat manufac- 

tured by Miss Boake, 

The second premium of 151. for that manufac- 

tured by Miss'Gormly. ; 

The third premium of 101. for that maigiifactured 

by Miss Duchwerth. 

The fourth premium of 51. for that méififactured 

by Miss Bickerstaff. 

The Committee report, That, in their opinion, 
the cynosuras cristalus is not the material best adapt- 
ed for this manufacture, its nature being too hard 
and wiry, and generally not even in colour. The 
straw of rye, scoale corale, is, in their opinion, much 
preferable; and that one of the hats which obtained 
the first premium, composed of “sweet-scented ver- 
nal grass,” anthoxanthum odoratum, appears to be 
superior to any cther produced. 

The report adds, “That the extraordinary im- 
provement evinced in the manufacture of these ar- 











gooseberry, whether raised from seed, euttings, or 
suckers, to its final perfection in the fruit, | shall 
now subjoin some hints for the destruction of the 
insects that infest the bushes. 
The insects that most infest the gooseberry, are 
the green-fly, the caterpillar, the red-spider, &c. 
After many experiments and attempts to destroy) 
these species of insects, I find the follg@wing mixture} 
to be the most effectual and cheapest; and being) 
confident of its utility, 1 submit it for the use of my |S. S. Griffin, Gloster county, Virginia; Robert Weir, 
readers: in the first place, get a large handful of|'Tappahannock, Virginia; ‘Thomas P Kennett, Eas- 
elder leaves and twigs, one pound of the/ton, E.S Maryland; H. Skipwith, Balls Ville, Pow- 
coarsest and strongest tobacco, and boil them toge-||,atan county, Virginia; William Mewburn, South 
ther in some old pot or copper, in two or three gal-| East, Genito Bridge, Richmond; Thomas H. Har- 
jons’ of “soft rain-water;, let thein be well boiled,' vey, Wicomico church, Northumberland county; 
after which take out all the leaves and twigs of, Rebert Douthat, Richmond; Charles Palmer, do.; 
, and’ put half a gallon of quick lime into the| Fielding Lewis, James River; Henry E. Watkins, 
,and after it is well dissolved, take out all Prince Edward, Virginia; Alexander Morson, Fre- 
it of the lime and throw it away; then add to dericksburg, do.; Thomas R. Rootes, Gloster; John 
id half a pound of blue ointment, five pounds S. Skinner; Tench Tilghman, Eastern Shore, Md; 
of soft green soap, two pounds of flour of sulphur, 
and three pounds of campignon, or puff balls, and) 
if necessary another gallon of soft rain or pond 


| Anderson, Goochland Court House, Virginia; Ed- 
jward Garland, do. do; Wm. H. 'Tilghman, ‘Talbot 









solved, during which time they are to be stirred| hannock, Virginia; Isaac Smith, Northampton, do.; 
with a stick; when all is properly dissolved; Robert H. Row, Susquehannah county, do.; John 
ized up, take it off the fire, and immediately Scott, Fauquier county, do.; Sir John Sinclair, Edin- 
to a coarse vessel or vessels, with about) burgl Richar® H. Cocke, Cabin Point, Virginia; 
gallons of rain or pond water; shut it up,| John P. Cobbs, Richmond, do.; John Eddowes, Mid- 
aid let it remain for a few days, when it will be fit 
for use. 

The best mode of using the above liquid is with 
a hand syringe, or squirt, as you can most conve- 


Henry Holliday, Eastern Shore, Md.; Charles Neale, 
Alexandria; Robert Oliver, Baltimore; J. H. Ber 
nard, Richmond, Virginia, W. W. Anderson, States- 


the insects are most destructive 
When.a bush is infested with an easterly blight, 
it is easily destroyed by throwing some thick bass 
mats over the bush, and entering the fumigating 


chita, Louisiana; James Flemming, Wiimington, 
North Carolina; G. & W. Hopkins, Baltimore, Ed- 
ward Stabler, Sandy Springs, Maryland, Lemuel 
Taylor, Matanzas; James Fort Muse, New Orleans, 





|'T. F. Wallis, P. M. Bethlehem, Georgia; Benjamin| 





ticles, within three years, and the excellence to 
|which they have attained, induce your Committee 
to be of opinion, that, if it be steadily persevered 
|in, Ireland very shortly will be adequate to compete 
'with Italy in that article; in which opinion they feel 


water; set them over a gentle heat till properly dis-| county, Eastern Shore, Md; Winter Bray, Tappa-|warranted by the importers, who declared, with 


\respect to the hats which obtained the first premi- 
vm, ‘that if they were put in a case with Leghorn 
‘hats, as if imported here, there was not an indivi- 
dual in the trade who could distinguish them from 
ithe best description imported from Leghorn.” 


dletown, Delaware; Thomas Chase, Annapolis. Md.;| Dublin, Dee. 15, 1825. 


|Mr, SKINNER, 


I perceive, by both English and Irish papers, that 


burg, South Carolina; Leonard Abercrombie, Oue-ithe Societies in Great Britain and Irelana are offer- 


ing premiums to encourage the manufacture of la- 
dies’ hats in imitation of those imported from Leg- 
horn. Would it not be well for the Agricultural 
Societies in the United States to follow the exam- 


[We should be glad to learn whatsis the probable 4 
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ple? ‘The Editor of the Farmer, if he chose to do 
so, could excite such a spirit. ; ; 

In a late Irish paper, I saw an article which seems 
to me to be well calculated for that purpose, by 
throwing light towards an important improvement 
in this manufacture, chiefly in pointing out the best 
material to be used in making hats as good as the 
imported ones. If I recollect right, rye straw is 
thought here to be the best material; but in the ac- 
count which I now send to you, it is believed that 
the sweet-scented vernal grass is the most proper. 





WATER BORING AT HARPER'S FERRY. 
[From the Alexandria Herald.] 


Mr. Tindrel, who has been engaged since last 
June at Harper’s Ferzy, in boring for water, arrived 
in town yesterday. He states that he has perforat: 
ed the solid rock to the depth of 266 feet, and found 
good water at a-far less depth, but that it would rise 
to only a certain height and no further. » ‘That he 
continyed his operations till the great freshet in the 


Potomac; when on a sudden the muddy water of}, 


the river backed into the hole he had bored in the 
rock, which induced him to believe that there was a 


‘her to such shameful neglect: for _—* care, let 


* 
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tible opinion of. 


on your head, «And by no means exclude your loquacity! ‘*Get my lot be to ple 
vants from the hallowed privilege. Independent of the poet; and traig cannot help 
duty, you wish for honesty and fidelity from them, 


and how can you season expect these while you|or female, whe lavish their goo 


neglect to lead them to the source which produces/santry in compé 
such good conduct. 


“When once a woman‘is married, when once she| pose thei 


not be sketching out endless.mazes of ple: The 









mistress of a family has ceased to be @ girl. “ Home” 
can no longer be frivolous or childish with impunity. oe ae : 


The angel of courtship has sunk into a woman; and 
that woman will be valued principally as her fondness 
lies in retirement, and her pleasures in the nursery 


of her children. And woe to the mother who is nd 
obliged to abandon her children during the greater Save the 
part of the day to hirelings—no, not obliged; for And enter, 
there is no duty so imperious, no social convenience Each hap 


or fashionable custom so commanding as to oblige 


her remember, supersedes all other duties.” 

In the matrimonial character which you have now 
assumed, gentle lady, no longer let your fancy wan- 
Ambition? 





commiinication between the hole aforesaid and ‘the 
river. He was right in his conjectures, for when 


the freshet subsided the water in the hole came) plans, your exertions. 
down to its usual level, leaving the same limpi on which, in the varied character of wife, of mother, 
water as heretofore. And now Mr. ‘Tindrel is 0" |and of mistress, you strive to uct and shine with 


his way te New York to procure copper tube, which 
when fixed, and the interstices between its exterior 
and the rock being chinked up with a composition 
repared for the purpose, he adds, there can be no 
Doubt but that the water will rise to the surface of 
the earth sufficient for all purposes. 
[Since the above was politely communicated, to 


ais, we have conversed with Mr. Tindrel, who con- 
firms its particulars—Eobir. A. H.-] 





WATER, BQRING IN ALEXANDRIA, 


The workmen have Beeto 
water is within about 52 feet 


feet are the same as those of 440 feet, al/ernately 
varying fromclay to sand, of various cas‘s and co- 
fours. [Aler. Herald. 
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A WHISPER TO A NEWLY-MARRIED PAIR. 


A Wuisrer To tHe Wire. 
(Continued from p. 52.] 
Chapter VI. 

ON FAMILY DUTIES. 

At your entrance into the marriage state, gentle 
lady, you commenced a character which involves on 
you new duties and new respons bilities. —Your hus- 
band, as the master and mainspring of his family, 
ought “certainly to lead the devotions of it. But 
should he be so unwise, so unfortunate, so lost to his 


own happiness, as to trect lightly the things which} 


belong to” his everlasting pace, the task, gentle 
lady, devolves on you. Infuenced then by that 
awiul verse in Jeremiah whee the prophet invokes 
the Almighty to pour out hé fury upon the families 
that call not on his name, (Jer. x. 25,) let the Bible 
be every morning laid on tie table after breakfast,* 
and let a chapter be read with attention; and then 
by a short but fervent prayer call down blessings 


_ 





* When a family disperss after breakfast to their dif- 
ferent avocations, it is gererally difficult to collect them 
again. Therefore, to obviite this, let the Bible be brought 
before the breakfast thiiys are removed, or, at least, be- 
fore the party stand up rom the table. 


} 
| 


der to scenes of pleasure or cia, Paes Let home 
be now your empire, your world! Miet home be now 
the sole scene of your wishes, your thoughts, your 
Let home be now the stage 


Yes: whe 


splendour. In its sober, yer scenes, let your heart 
cast its anchor, let your feelings and pursuits all be 
centered. And beyond the spreading oaks that sha- 
dow and shelter your dwelling, gentle lady, let not 
your fancy wander. Leave to your husband to dis- 
tinguish himself by his valour or his talents. Do 
you seek for fame at home; and let the applause of 
your God, of your husband, of your children, and 
your servants, weave for your brow a never fading 
chaplet. ‘ 
An ingenious writer says, “Ha painter wished to 


She fee 











h of 440 feét;| Ge wmempi ; 
. surface of the| serenity of her mind, and a countenance beaming 
earth. ‘Ihe specimens of stratum for the sirst 150) with benevolence; one hand luiling to rest on her 





Jraw the_yvery finest.object in the world, it would 
ities re wit eyes eXptessing che |” 


bosom a lovely infant, the other employed in pre- 
senting a moral page to a second sweet baby, who 
stands at her knee, listening to the words of truth 
and wisdom from its incomparable mother.” 

I am a peculiar friend to cheerfulness. 


kind of cheerfuluess which the wise man calls the nary and a 


lence for the sincere-and loving group which com- . 
ir fireside. They do not behold home with). 
has enlisted among the matrons of the land; let not|the same eyesyas did 
her fancy dream of perpetual admiration; let her|lines:— Fe 


be resort of love, of joy, of Peace ;? ; 


i id the parlour fire; 
marshall’d ocession fair, 
pltr influence that governs there! 
First, Love by friendship mellowed into bliss, 
Lights the warm 
When, fondly welcom’é to the accustom’d seat, 
In sweet complacence wife and husband meet; 
Look mutyal pleasure, mutual purpose share, 
Repose niles ant to unite in care! 


With ruby lip and eyes of sweetest blue, 
And flaxen Jocks, and cheeks of rosy hue, 
(Of headstr: 
Canters;—the jockey of his father’s cane: “Me 
While Emulation in the daughter’s heart 
Bears a more mild, though not,less powerful part: 
With zeal to shine her little bosom warms, 
And in thé romp the future housewife forms: 
Think how joy animates, intense though meek, 
' The fading roses on their grandame’s cheek, 
When proud the frolic children to survey, Px 
nd owns an interest in theit'play; am 
h call the story ten times ; oi Ca 






Pp quoting the following passage from 
Mrs. H. More, as an almirable idustrationsa true nail 
sweetness of temper, patience, and self-deni c * 
lities so essential in a wife and mistress of a i i 
‘‘Remember, that life is not entirely made up of» 


great evils, or heavy trials, but that the perpetual 
Not that reurrenellpet evils and small trials is the ardi- 




















































and plea+ 
» and hoard up sullenness and si- 


persons, 


the writer of the following * ~~ 


‘ 


, and so say truth and pow x 
ne where truth and candour m ; 
ne"of true and genuine love. ay et 
routes for fame let others roam, * ts 
pier-lot to please at home.’ 
: Ho scenery we require 


ig i + 
. er 
oe 


nv, and sanctifies the kiss; 


s Ambition there reside? 
e boy, in manly mood astride, 


* 


yng prowess innocently vain,) 


“ 


wish their whims unfold.” 
s every wis = + 
e and even entertaining in our fa- 


ys a celebrated writer, “is notonly. te 
an,absolute ity.” j 


. 


inted exercise of Christiar 


mirth of fools,—always laughing and talking, ex- ‘To bear with the feelings of those about us wi 


hausting itself in jests and puns, and then sinking thels infirmities 
into silence and gloom when the object that inspired 
it has disappeared. No—no! ‘Che cheerfulness I 


ciples. Addison says, “I cannot but look on a cheer- 
ful state of mind as a constant, habitual gratitude 
to the great Author of nature. An inward cheerful- 
ness is an implicit praise and thanksgiving to Provi- 
dence under all its dispensattions: it is a kind of ac- 
quiescence in the state wherein we are placed, and 








t , their bad judgménts, thei 
ing, their perverse tempers—to endure nie 
we feel we have deserved attention, < 


would recommend must belong to the heart, and be where we expected thanks—to bear 


. é homens . _|pany of disagreeable people, whom 
connected with the temper, and even with the prin placed in our way, and whom he ha 


vided on purpose for the trial of oun 
are the best exercise; and the ‘better 
chosen by ourselves. 
siness, with disappointments in our @} 
with interruptions in our retirement, 






















To bear with vexs 


a secret approval of the divine will in his conduct) Fusion, disturbance, in short, with whatever @ppo 


towards us.” I think there is something very lovely | °Ur will and contradicis: cur hemour—Clay 
in seeing a woman overcome those little domestic | 00:41. Thee oppeare babe ° tog, bey : 
disquiets which every mistress of a family has to| ——. constants inevitable, but inferior evils, 
properly improved, furnish a good moral discipline, 
and might well, in the days of ignorance, have su- «« 
and endeavouring to promote innocent and pleasant a cor Pty, Neneh ony ant a ¥ 
conversation among her little circle. But vain will! ee om 


tain a fit of sickness mapeepit as true heroism as 
\to lead an army. To 


contend with; sitting down to her breakfast-table in 
the morning with a cheerful, smiling countenance, 


be her amiable efforts at cheerfulness, if she be not! 
assisted by her husband and other members around; | 


and truly it is atfunpleasant sight to see a family |°ls papery ic ie = pine a town; w 


when collected together, instead of enlivening the 


quiet scene with a little good-humoured chat, sitting) act of courage in which many @ Woman has tri , 
philosopher, and even some 


ed, and many a 
have failed.” 
(To be continued 


like so many statues, as if each was unworthy the 
attention of the other. And then, when a steanger 
comes in, O dear, such smiles, and animations and 


e 7 ; 
under the head of ; Rela- aes 
tions acquired by Marriage, pe ‘ . 
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Ositgary oF CELEBRATED TurF Horses. 

[We here record the obituary of one hundred and 
seven celebrated English running horses, with the 
pedigree and performances of some of them. By 
calculation, we arrive at the fact, which may, we 
think, be considered as proof of the longevity of 
the blood horse—that, of these one hundred and 
seven fine animals, their average age was twenty- 
one years and seven months. 
been added to the list by a gentieman south of the 
Potowmac—owner of the largest stud of the best 
blooded horses at this day in any country. He is| 





of opinion, that when not overworked in may nor! Crop, 1801 , . 
over excited after er by mares, from 25 to| Cullen Arabian, 1761 


30 is the natural age of the blood horse.] 


Age when they died. 
Alexander, in the spring of 1811, ‘ ‘ 29 
Alexander the Great, shot in December 1813, having 

the farcy . ; : : 15) 
Babraham, 1760 20) 


high, said to have been equal to 18 stone. 
was got by the Godolphin Arabian, out of the 
Hartley mare. There are few instances of a 
horse running in such high form as he did, and 
covering mares the same season. 

Basto, 1723. Basto died in 1723. R. of R. 

This beautiful horse, the property of the Duke 

of Devonshire, was bred by Sir W. Ramsden; his 
sire the Byerly Turk; his dam was Bay Peg. Bas- 
to was sire of Gimcrack, Soreheels, Little Scar, 
&e. The Byerly Turk was Capt. Byerly’s charg- 
er in Ireland, in 1689.’ He was sire, also, of the 
Duke of Kingston’s Sprite; the Duke of Rutland’s 
Black Hearty and Archer; Lord Bristol’s Grass- 
hopper, and Halloway’s Jigg. 

Bay Bolton, 1736 , : me « $1 

This famous horse, the property of the Duke 

of Bolton, was got by Hautboy. In 1710, when 

5 years old, he won the gold cup 





Brainworm, 1812 , ; ‘ é ; 11 
Buffcoat, 1757 , ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 
Buzzard, left England late in 1804, died in Ken- 


Cade, September, 1756 


Canopus, 1817. ° 14 
Chrysolite, 1788 15 
Cleveland, 1812 , . 10 


hoa in itelies have | Competie’, the last surviving son vd Eclipse, De- 


cember 29, 1816, . 30 
*Conductor, August, 1790 . 23 
Crab, Christmas-day, 1750 28 
Crispin, died in Jamaica, 1822, 

i ‘ 23 
uncertain. 


Czar Peter was shot in 1821 ‘ . ‘ 20 
. ‘ ‘ F : Diamond, sent to France in 1818, where he died. 
Babraham was a very strong horse, 16 hands Dick Andrews, January 28, 1816 
He Don Quixote, 1806 
Dorimant, a famous horse 


Dormouse, 1757 
Eclipse, February 26, 1789 


Faggergill, August, 1791. : 
Florizel, 1791 . P ‘ . 
{Flying Childers, 1741 ‘ 





after which he became the property of Mr. Leedes| Fortitude, 1789 . ‘ 


and was in high esteem as a stallion, 
19 
tucky, 1811 


24 
22 


The Cullen Arabian was brought to England 
by Mr. Mosco; he was sire of Mr. Warren’s Ca- 
millus, Lord Orford’s Matron, Mr. George’s Sour 
Face, the dam of Regulator, &c. &c. 


19 
R ° ‘ . 22 
of Lord Ossory’s, won 
prizes to the value of 13,3631. sterling. NV: B. He 
was sire of Gabriel that got Oscar. R.of R. 
. . . . ° 19 

° ° 24 
For pedigree, performances and other particu- 
lars regarding this horse, see Annals of Sporting, 
vol. ii. p 269, and Scott’s Sportsman’s Reposito- 
ry. [See American Farmer, vol. viii. pp. 15,22.) 
; . 25 

23 
‘ . , 26 
Flying Childers, generally allowed to be the 
swiftest horse ever produced in this kingdom, 
was bred by Mr. Childers, (who sold him to the 
Duke of Devonshire,) got by the Darley Arabian, 





out of Betty Leeds, the daughter of a sister fo 


beating) _. Leeds, 2ot hy, Od.-Carelesss, wher “was yes * 





- Olas—a circumstance of rare eccur- 
rence. He also won two matches of Mr. Framp- 
ton’s celebrated Dragon; after which he was kept 
as a stallion, and was sire of Sloven, Fearnought, 
Starling, Syphax, Camilla, Gipsy, and Whitefoot. 
The sire of Hautboy (Old Hautboy,) was got by 
the D'Arcy White Turk. ’ 

Bay Malton, Ly Sampson. ; 

He ran at York, 4 miles in seven minutes forty- 
three seconds and a half, being 74 seconds less than 
it was ever done before over the same course. 

R. of R. 
Belgrade Turk, 1740 . uncertain. 

The Belgrade Turk was taken at the siege of 
Belgrade in 1717, by Gen. Merci, and sent by 
hiny to the Prince de Craon, from whom he was 
a present to the Prince of Lorraine, which was 
certified by the Baron Chagne, his minister at 
London: he was afterwards purchased by Sir 
Marmaduke Wyvill, and died in his possession. 

Blank, 1768 . . : ‘ . ‘ 28 
Blaze, 1756. ; . . 23 
Beningbrough, February 7, 1815 24) 
Bolton Starling, March 24,1756. ‘ 28 | 

He was bred by the Duke of Bolton, and got} 
by Bay Bolton, out of a daughter of Makeless| 
and Hautboy, son of Old Hautboy, who was oui 
of a royal mare.” In April, 1733, he beat Mr. 
Panton’s Mouse, in a4. mile match, for 300 gs.; 
the same year he wo King’s purse at Lewes, 
Lincoln, and in October at Newmarket; and in 
April, 1734, the King’s purse at Newmarket: 


*The Master of the Horse was sent into the Levant, 
*hasies II. to procure horses and mares for 
a View to the improvement of our native 
r brought over by him, and also 
roduce, have been styled royal mares. 
















Spanker, son of the D'Arcy Yellow Turk; his! 


randam was got by the Leeds Arabian, sire of 
eeds; his great grandam by Spanker; his great 
great grandam which was dam of Spanker, was a 
natural Barb mare. Childers was sire of the 
Hampton-court Childers, Mouse, Blacklegs, Od- 
sey, Plaistow, Fleece’em, Second, Blaze, &c. 
The Darley Arabian —Mr. Darley, a merchant 
settled at Aleppo, and a member of a hunting 
club there, succeeded, through his interest and 
connexion, in obtaining a courser from the de- 
sarts of Arabia, which he sent_ to England as a 
present to his brother, a sporting gentleman of 
Yorkshire, about the latter end of the reign of 
Queen Anne: he is one of those few horses on 
the purity of whose blood we can place positive 
reliance. This Arabian was sire of Flying Chil- 
ders, of never-dying fame; he also got Almanzor, 
a white legged horse belonging to the Duke of 
Somerset, full brother to Almanzor, and thought 
to be as good, but meeting with an accident, he 
never ran in public; Daedalus, a very fast horse, 
Dart, Skipjack, Maniea, Aleppo, good horses, 
though out of indifferent mares; Cupid, Brisk, 
&e. &c. He did not cover many mares, except 
Mr. Darley’s. An original portrait of this horse 
is in the possession of H. Darley, Esq. Aldeby- 
hall, Yorkshire, an engraving from which has 
been lately published. ‘The Darley Arabian was 
a bay, about 15 hands high, with white fetlocks 
behind, and a blaze on his face, 





* By Matchem, (see Mark Anthony,) own brother 


to Alfred, Georgiana, §c.; his dam by Snap, brought 


15 foals, nine of them by Matchem. 
| He was a bay horse with @ blaze face and a. 


white feet end fetlooks. R. of 





| 


Godolphin Arabian, December, 1753 








P . ‘ ‘ 12 
Fortunio, April 21, 1802 . ‘ . : 22 
Fox, 1738 ° ‘ P ; “ ‘> 24 
Gamenut was shot in the autumn of 1815 20 


Giles, June $, 1810 . é P ; ‘ 12 
Gimerack, sire of Medley and grandson of the Godol- 


phin Arabian, the best give and take horse of his 
day, covered at 30 gs. in Lord Grosvenor’s stud. 
R. of R. 
29 
This extraordinary horse was a brown bay, 
about 15 hands high, with some white on the off 
heel behind. That he was genuine Arabian his 
excellence as a stallion is deemed a sufficient 
— He was imported into France from Bar- 
ary, whence it was suspected he was stolen. 
«So little was he valued in France,” says the au- 
thor of the Sportsman’s Repository, “that he was 
actually employed in the drudgery of drawing a 
cart in Paris.” He was presented to the Earl of 
Godolphin, by Mr. Williams, proprietor of the 
St. James’s coffee-house, who obtained him from 
Mr. Coke, who brought him to England. In 1731, 
he was teazer to Hobgoblin, who refusing to 
cover Roxana, she was put to the Arabian, and 
from that cover produced Lath, a beautiful horse, 
pronounced by many to be the best that had ap- 
peared at Newmarket for several years, Childers 
only excepted. It is remarkable that thére is not, at 
this period, a superior horse on the turf without a 
cross of the Godolphin Arabian. Thefe is an origi- 
nal portrait of him, by Seymour, in the collection 
of the Marquis of Cholmondeley,at Houghton-hall, 
Norfolk. A picture of him and his favourite cat,’ 
by a French artist, is in the library at Gog Ma- 
gog, in Cambridgeshire, (where he died, the pro- 
perty of Lord Godolphin,) from which a copy} 
was taken by the celebrated Stubbs, and engrav- 
ed by Scott, and which forms one of the splendid 
embellishments of that popular and highly inte- 
resting work, called ‘Scott’s Sportsman’s Reposi- 
: tory,’ lately published. He wae sire of the fol- 
OWing, viz? Uade, Bahreuam, Bajazet, Blank, 
lossom, Dormeuse, Dismal, Regulus, Skewball, 
Sultan, Slug, Noble, Tarquin, &c. which were 
not only extraordinary good racers, but proved 
most excellent stallions. 


jGohanna, April, 1815 ° : 25 
Goldfinder, 1789. ; , 25 
Hambletonian, March 25, 1818 . 26 
Haphazard, April, 1821 24 
Hartley’s Blind Horse, 1742 uncertain. 
§Highflyer, October 18, 1793 . ‘ 19 
Imperator, August, 1786 10 
John Bull 

Jupiter, 1802 . ; 28 
King Fergus, 1801 ‘ 26 


King Herod, May 12,1780 . , ‘ A 92 
Herod was sire of Highflyer, Woodpecker, An- 

vil, Bourdeaux, Sting, Adamant, Plunder, Quick- 
sand, Rantipole, Whipcord, 'Tuberose, Labur- 
num, Guildford, &c. his valuable stallion died 
of a mortification in his sheath, occasioned by 
neglect and accumulated filth. 
Le Sang, 1778 . 19 
Lignum Vite, 1812 : : . ‘ 15 
Little Driver, 1767. ; , ; , 24 
He is said to be the strongest and best horse 

of his size that eve: was bred: he was got by 





* Not at all like the pitture at Houghton, and said 
not to be like the Arabian. R. of R. 
t Not at all like the Gololphin, and having no re- 
semblance to the portraiture vt Houghton. R. of R. 
{ Immediately after coverng Shoestring, which was 
afterwards put to Canopus,\ut missed to both. 
R. of R. 
§ Highflyer never was beat nor paid forfeit; died 


from the avarice of Tattersallin exciting him beyond 
R. of R. 


his strength as a stallion. 
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“Great Driver, son of Old Snake; his dam was 
bred by the Duke of Devonshire, and got by Fly- 
ing Childers, out of a daughter of Grantham. 
From 1748 to 1755, he was winner of thirty 501. 
plates; in 1749, he won the town plate at New- 
market; in 1750, he again bore off the same 
prize, carrying 12st. For an account of his run- 
ning against Aaron, at Epsom, in 1754, see An- 
nals of Sporting, vol. ii.p.28. 0 

Mambrino, Lord Grosvenor’s. It is his blood that 
gives the New York Eclipse his value. He got 
Messenger, who got the dam of Eclipse. Mambrino 
was, perhaps, the strongest blood horse ever bred. 
Duroc, Eclipse’s sire, was but soso. R. of R. 

Mark Anthony, Conductor, Pyrrhus, ard Pantaloon, 
were all of a year, and all the first foals of their 
respective dams—except Pyrrhus, i —_ proved ex- 
cellent stallions as well as racers. Mark Jiniiony 
wow 19 times over Newmarket, and received forfeits 
and compromises equal to 2530 gs. although he broke 
down at six years old. JN. B. He was then a young 


horse. R. of R. 
Marske, July, 1779. . ‘ : i 29 
‘“Matchem, February, 21, 1781 $2 


Mr. Fenwick, the owner of Matchem, derived 
more than 17,000/. profit from his services as a 
stallion, exclusive of his winnings as a racer. 


Mercury, April, 1793 . ‘ . ‘ ‘ 14 
Meteor, June, 1811 ‘ ‘ . . 28 
Morwick Ball, January 4,1787 . . ‘ 25 
Overton, May 30, 1801. F ; 18 
Pandolpho was shot in 1813 ; . , 24 


Partner, 1747, ; , ; : P 29 
He is allowed to be as fine a stallion as any 
ever bred in this kingdom. Old Partner was got 
by Jigg, son of the Byerly Turk; his dam was 
ot by Curwen’s Bay Barb; his grandam by Old 
Spot; his great grandam by the chestnut white- 
legged Lowther Barb, out of the old Vintner 
mare. Curwen’s Bay Barb was a present from 
Muly Ishmael, king of Morocco, to Lewis 14th, 
and was brought into England by Mr. Curwen,| 
who procured two Barbs, (from Counts Byrain| 
and Thoulouse, two natural sons of Lewis 14th,) 
both of which proved excellentstallions, and are 
well known as Curwen’s Bay Barb and the Thou- 
louse Barb. Curwen’s Bay Barb was sire of Mix- 
bury and Tantivy; the first was only 17 hands © 
inches high, and yet not more than two horses 
of his day could beat him; Brocklesby, Little 
George, two Mixburys, full brothers to the first 
Mixoury; Brocklesby Betty, considered by many 
to be the best mare that ever wis in England; 
her dam was called the Hobby mare, bred by Mr. 
Leeds; her sire was the Lister orStradling ‘Turk, 
brought to this country by the Duke of Berwick, 
from the siege of Buda, in 168), in the reign of 
James the second. Curwen’s bay Barb was sire 
also of Long Meg and Creepisg Molly, extraor- 
dinary high formed mares; Wiiteneck, Mistake, 
Sparkler, and Lightfoot, very good mares. He 
got two full sisters to Mixbiry, one of which 
bred Partner, Little Scar, Sorheels, and the dam 
of Crab: the other was the cam of Quiet, Silver 
Eye, and Hazard. The Theulouse Barb became 
afterwards the property of Sir J. Parsons, and 
was the sire of Bagpiper, Bhcklegs, Mr. Panton’s 
Molly, and the dam of Cinamon, 
Paymaster, 1791 . a , ; 25 
Phenomenon, soon after landng in America, 
ec eS gre veh. 18 
Phlegon, 1790 .  . tit; ‘ ° - 2 





* He may be truly said b have earned more 
than any other horse in theworld. During nine years 
was engaged to cover 25 nares at 50 gs. He was the 
quietest stallion ever known, to which may be attribut - 
ed his great age. He did February 21, 1781, in his 
33d year. R. 
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Pipator, February 20,1804 . : ; ~ 17] Williamson’s Ditto, 1821 ‘ ‘ ¥! Ly 
Pontifex,1794 . - . . . . 28) Witchcraft,gingl$1$, had hisJeg broken by the 


Pot-8-os, November, 1800 ‘ ; 27 
Prospero, suddenly, after covering a mare, 15 
July 17, 1816 . ° : ‘ ‘ 
Regulus, 1765 eo ey oe 
He was never beat: he was got by the Godol- 
hin Arabian; his dam was the celebrated Grey 
Eitinen, by the Bald Galloway; his grandam by 
Old Snake; his great grandam was the famous 
mare called Old Wilks, and got by Old Hautboy. 
Regulus was sire of Trajan, Royal, Cato, Smil- 
ing Polly, South, Brutus, Sappho, &c. 


*Rockingham, 1799 ; 18 
Royalist, in America, 1811 ; ‘ ‘i 21 
Sampson,1777 . .- $2 


In 1752, then seven years old, he won a prize 
of 1001. at Newmarket, carrying 11 stone; and in 
the same year he won the following King’s plates, 
viz: at Winchester, Salisbury, Canterbury, Lewes 
and Newmarket. He was got by Blaze, his dam 
by Hip, son of the Bay Barb. 

Sancho, September, 1809 . ; y r 8 
Sedbury, 1759 ‘ . : . ° 25 
Shark, in Virginia, about 1795-6—he won a cup of 
120 guineas; eleven hhds. of claret; and 20,000 gs. 
in stakes, plates, matches and forfeits. He paid for- 
feit to, and received forfeit from Lerd Clermont’s 
famous Johnny, who died soon after he went out of 
training. Johnny won 15 times at Newmarket in 


Johnny beat Firetail and Pumpkin, who ran Row- 
ley’s mile in 1 minute 44 seconds. Rowley’s mile 
is one mile and one yard. The grandam of Mr. 
Randolph’s Duchess, was own sister to Johnny. 
R. of R. 
{Sir Peter Teazle, August 10,1811. Q7 
Sir Solomon, April 20, 1819 
Skyscraper, December, 1807 : ° ‘ 21 


and his head almost beaten to pieces. 
of his headstall: At three years old, when in 
training, Sir Charles Bunbury refused 2000 gui- 
neas for him; he was soon after accidentally 
lamed, and turned into the stud. 

Tortoise, 1776 ‘ : ‘ 

Trentham 

Usquebaugh, late in 1822 

Volunteer 

Warter, February, 1812 , » , . 18 

Waxy, April 10,1818 =, ate. . 28 

Weasel, March, 1801 ° ‘ . : 24 

Wellesley Grey Arabian, in the winter of 1811-12. 

A most excellent engraving of this horse, from 

an original picture by Marshall, is given.in Scott’s 
Sportsman’s Repository. 


14 





Old Squirt mare. 0 
t By Highflyer out of Papillon by Snap.—R. of R. 
1 He got very bad stock; they were fleet for a short 
distance, but utterly: j 


the blood stock of Cheshire, and almost ruined the 





R. of R. 


1775 only. Shark was sire to the dam of Florizel.|P 


Thunderbolt, full brother to Smolensko, was 
found cast in his stable’stifled, his hip dislocated, 


One of|,,. 2 
his fore hoofs was hitched fast in the throat-band| ‘his county, yeaned this season fourteen lambs, h 


“Best son of Highflyer out of Purity a blood-root as a cure, 
R. 1s 


adish. He did great injury to|had one so large as to spread her 
a. of Lord Grosvenor, who bred from him too|root a short time, the po 


kick of a Mare, and was obliged to be ghot. 
Wizard, kille@fimself by running againsta bar? 
in the stable yard, after the season of 1813 
Woodpecker, 1798. ‘ ° ‘ ‘ 25 
Worthy, after the season of 1814 19° 
Young Cade, November @7,1764 : 17 
Young Eagle, 1810 . ; ‘ ; 10 
Young Marske, October, 1800. ; Ps 29 
Young Whiskey, at the close of the season, 1821. 


Young Woodpecker, 1817 ‘ ; : Q 
[Annals of Sporting. 
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MISCHLLANZEOUS. ~ 


[From the New York Statesman.] 
The following communication from our valuable 
correspondent “Hopson,”’ should receive the atten- 
tion of woollen manufacturers, whose ‘interest has 
been essentially promoted by his instructive essays. 


ON STEEPING CLOTH. 


Some few months since I gave an account in your 
paper, of a new process adopted in England of steep- 
ing cloth for the purpose of laying the nap, and giv- 
ing a face which nothing would remove.* 

Mince that time I have received two letters on the 
same subject, which give further information on the 
rocess. 

Instead of the temperature being between 170 deg. 
and 180 deg. Fah. it should be between 180 deg. and 
190 deg. Fah. The cloth should lie in the steep 
from six to seven hours, in place of two hours. 

Further trials have proved that it will answer well 
on white and wool blue cloth, but n fancy 
colours, the latter bei g liable to change colour at 
against the lists. 





“ 


the outside end and 


The following fact will prove the advantage of 
a July, 1777 Roe E giving cloth s a finish. One of our first auc- 
Snip, May 8, 1757 we” @,* * tioneers bought a the cloth off a’piece he had 
iedtien, d00n . . a P : . ; = sold at a ; the tailor ; 
Spadille, 1803 : , oe ee 19 | found the polish and face undist="bed; thinking the 
Spectator, 1772 . : . ; ; 93 |damping cloth bad nc: ~.. . wet enough, he gave it 
Squirrel, 1780. ; ; : ; ‘ gg | more water and damped the cloth again; finding the 
Stamford, 1820 , : : , : gg |face did not start, he examined it closely, and dis- 
Star, in South Carolina, 1811 ' ; 26 covered it was so set, that nothing would distarb it. 
Stripling, September, 1817. ; ; 99 He immediately bough: ‘he whole piece, and gives 
——. February, i793. . ; . 19|2 decided preference i finish, ~— hn 

artar,1759 .° . wt; in 16 SON. 

{Fhunderbolt, November, 1819 . , 13| [* Will Mr. P. please s. i to us.] 


Exrraorpinany Fecunsery. 
Four ewes on the farm of John S. Seliman, Esq. of 
are all doing well. Two of them brought forth 
four each, and the other two three each, A few 
such breeders would soon give a man a@ flock to 
watch. [ 


¥ 








CURE FOR THE POLYPUS IN THE NOSE, 

In conversation with a friend from the Western 
country, I have been informed of a fact, too impor- 
= as it appears to me, to be withheld from the pub- 
ick. ; 

His daughter was troubled with a polypusia the 
nose, which was extracted by a surgeon but soon 









cacy, that the pol 1 away in about ten 
days, and was soon entirely 
Another young woman in the 


bly, and affect her speech. 





and she was soon well. 7 ' var + 


pa» 


grew again to its former He heard of the ~ 
‘it was tried with such effi- > 
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Recipe —T'ake half an ounce of blood-root, (San-|and distillers should in due ti i EN 
i - é , San e time be apprized there- 
guinaria Canadensis,) finely pulverized, and sift it| of, so that, relying on this market, they may not go a Coane. 
and one drachm of Calomel. Mix them together to any other place for the cattle they may want. ARTICLES |WHOLESALE.| RETAIL. 
for a sterfutatory. A small pinch of this powder is |'This would be a market obviously convenient to all 4 a from} to ‘from! to 
to be snuffed up the nostril three times a day; and| purchasers residing in the counties of Baltimore,| BEEF, Baltimore Prime,| bbl.| 8 | 
ad syringe of the following wash is to be thrown up Harford, and Anne Arundel, as well as to those re-| BACON, and Hams,. . | Ib. 5 8/9 lhe 
the nostril twice a day. Dissolve half an ounce of siding in this city. If any drover will signify to| BEES-WAX, Am. yellow | — 33} 34) 40! 50 
powdered alum in a gill of brandy, shake the phial|the Editor of this paper his intention of bringing COFFEE, Java,..... | — 17} 18} 22/ 25 
until it is dissolved. [Providence pap. {lean cattle to this market, and will specify the pro- Havana,.... | — 15) 18] 18) 20 
pap pecify 
, Pro") COTTON, Louisiana,&e.| —| 14) 15) | 
pnost-serrTer. bable number and time, the same shall be published fenton’... 1 oy 123. ' 
It is said that if a frozen limb be immersed in with great pleasure, and in a way the most likely to COTTON YARN No. 10 on | 33! " 
$ a ARN, No. 10, 
warm water in which a quantity of alum has been Pn With ge bag Vee oe An advance of 1 cent) — | 
dissolved, the effects of the frost will be entirel an ae * melee, it is respectfully) each number to No. 18.| — 
cae the iaeiinn ia @ gianhar an ro hoped that Western editors will be pleased to give} CANDLES, Mould, ..|— {| 12 | 14) 46 
allon of wat By P = um 0 / this short note a place in their respective papers. Dipt, «ic os ese ~|—) 10} | 122 
2 & ater. ie _ 8} 10) 12) 15 
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. ON THE MANUFACTURE OF BUTTER 
AND CHEESE. 
By S. De Witt, Esq., of Albany... 
(From the $d [last and best] vol. of the Memoirs of 
Board of Agriculture of the State of New York.) 
[ExTRACT.]} 

Ow the subject of manufacturing butter I cannot 
refrain from saying something more. It will be sim- 
ply concerning the operation of churning. I last 
summer visited a farmer near Ithaca, who kept a 
dairy, supplied by about sixteen cows, and conduct- 
ed in the manner I have been accustomed to see in 
Ulster and Orange, as described in my,communica- 
tion for the Plough Boy; the butter’from which 
commanded a higher price than any other in that 
part of the country. The working of the churn 
was done by a dog. The machinery for this pur- 
pose was simple. It consisted of a circular plat- 
form inelined to the plane of the horizon, and mov- 
ing.on an axle through its centre. The dog was 
placed on it near its edge, with a rope fastened 
round his neck and attached to an adjoining fixture. 
In this situation, the platform being put in motion, 
the dog was obliged to perform the operation of walk- 
ing ondt upwards, by which means the motion was 
continued,and by means of a simple contrivance 
eommunicating with the churn-stick, the churning 
in this manner was performed and completed in 
about an hour; when the dog was dismissed and 
received his customary reward, a plentiful repast 
on milk, &c. Thus treated, he returned to his la- 
bour with alacrity when it was again required. 
The churn held of milk and cream put together in 
it, about the contents of a barrel. I staid during the 
process of one churning, and was highly gratified 
with it; what contributed much to my gratifi- 
eation was thé delicious beverage of buttermilk with 
Which the mistress of the dairy treated me. 

As having not a very remote relation to dairies, 
some motes. by on pastures and meadows, wil] not be 

place here. With regard to these, we have 
country availed ourselves but little of the 
pts founded on a thousand years’ experience 
yond the Atlantic, where their value is duly ap- 
reciated, and the fruits of them are fully enjoyed. 
ere we are taught, that in order to have good 
pastures or meadows, ne pains or expense must be 
spared to enrich the soil where that is needed, to 
estroy as far as prssible by a suitable course of 
husbandry, every weed and plant that rag 
occupied the field, to have the ground perfe@ly pul- 
verized by ploaghing and harrowing, and then to sow 
on it a plensful quantity of grass seeds suited to the 
soil, and of those kinds which have been proved 
to be the best for those purposes. The fault I mean 
_.to find with our practice contrasted with that of the 
_Engish is this—for pasture or meadow we sow in 
the spring of the year, on a field of winter grain, a 
small quantity of grass seed, from which we expect 
ourfuture pastures and meadows, and trust to their 
braathing out in two or three years so as to make 
tolerable pastures or meadows. In the meanwhile 
other grasses and weeds spring up.so as to.eecupy 
most of the ground; and this is"Most notoriously 
the case in our new country, where the seeds of 
thousands of varieties of plants lie in the ground 
ready to spring up and overcome the grow th Oar 
tificial grasses. In order to prevent this, the Eng- 
lish practice before described is the more necessary 
here, The aboriginal weeds must first be destroyed 
by preceding cro lecially by those which re- 
quire the use of the hoe, sod then such a quantity 
of clean well selégtéd grass seeds must be sown as 
will cleverly fill the ground, and’ in their growth 
smother every other vegetable. For this purpose 
too niuch seed cannot be put in the ground at once. 
No. 6. —voL. 8 









: ees and quantities of seed per acre 





wn for pastures or meadows, 


ur country. this subject I wish that our far- 
ahel would consult a book published in London, 
Called the Complete Grazier. It gives recipes for 
roper to 


as clay, 


“gown on all the varieties of soils; pat 


Asa ro gain will copy the recipe for an acre 
Mor low-lands: 


Meadow Fox-tail, . 2 pecks 
Meadow Fescue, R : » 2 do. 
Rough-stalked poa, 2 do. 
Ray grass,.  . 1 do. 
Vernal grass,. 1 quart. 
White clover, 2 do. 
* Mar! grass, ‘ 2 do. 
Rib grass, - 2 do. 


In the recipes for the various soils, the quantity of 
seed is generaliy about a bushel per acre. Let this 
be compared with our practice. 

Here it is proper to be observed, that in laying 
down grounds for pasture lands, the English select 
the seeds of such grasses as will come to maturity 
in succession; butgh think they carry this scheme 
to excess, and tha®there is no necessity for a mix- 

te of such a variety of seeds to be used for these 

es. In our country the most esteemed grass- 
es are—white and red clover, timothy or herds’ 
grass, the red top, and foul meadow. ith these 
some other indigenous grasses intermix, the merits 
of which deserve to be investigated. Our best 

for meadows are unquestionably the timo- 
thy, the red top, and foul meadow. The merits of 
this last mentioned grass are not generally known, 
aud I suspect it to be the best, for low alluvial soils, 
to be found in our country. It appears to me to be 
aivariety of the red top, stis vulgaris, and pre- 
ferable to it, being more delicate in its structure; 
aud having leaves more slender, longer, and in 
greater abundance. I have been told by an ac- 
quaintance from Orange county, that it is chiefly 
used on the reclaimed drowned lands there, and 
preferred to all other grasses, and that it yields 
most abundant crops. I know from my own observa- 
tion for a number of ponte that without any artifi- 
cial preparation, it has gradually supplanted the 
coarse aquatic grasses on the lower parts of the 
Jow-lands at Ithaca. There can be no better hay 
than that which is made of it. On a rich, moist 
soil it will gruw uncommonly dense, and I should 
think would yield as much from an acre as any 
other of the best,eultivated grasses. 

In order to meadow on a rich soil, I 
would reco ‘this practice. Destroy all the 
weeds and natural grasses by ploughing, harrowing 
and suitable crops. Prepare the ground esa 
ciently pulverizing it, and then sow on it se much 
timothy seed as that the growth from it shall imme- 
diately cover the ground, at least, as thick as a field 
of flax. This then will give you clear, abundant 
crops of timothy,to the exelusion of every other 
grass. Or if the ground be inclified to moisture, 
use foul meadow seed in the same Manner, or make 
use of a mixture of timothy and foul meadow; at 
all events be not sparing of seed, and immediate 
abundant crops will be the reward. Timothy and 
foul meadow, or red-top, I consider as best of 
any known grasses for our low-land m s, and 
the more every other kind can be kept o them 
the better. Some © English grasses may be 
advantageously used in laying down permanent 
pasture grounds; but white clover and timothy 
are the best in use amOng us. Red clover is to be 
preferred for soiling and enriching the ground, 
when fallowing is intended. By means of it, with 

assistance of gypsum, the poorest soils can be 

ide valuable. ' ‘ 





putting a small quantity of grass] 
errors in the husbandry of 


“4 sand, chalk, peats, up-lands, mid-lands, low-|ti 




























































the stingy sower. 
tty of these eatin, I will make 
rom the Complete Grazier. 
yifg proportions were sown a few 
years since by the Earl of Darlington: “© 
White, or Dutch clover . 17 lbs. 
14 bushels. 


—_ hay seed, 
t Ss, 
Trefeil, we Lads. 
By which means (the soil being previo’ - 
| very fine, and made erfeetly level na 
was speedily covtred with a thick and excellent 
herbage. e only exceptionable thing in. this 
practice is the quantity of seed, which is certainly 
too large for a statute acre.” 
The last remark, I presume, means an unneces- 
sary waste of seed, not that the quantity used was 
an injury to the production of the field. 

«Mr. Dalton’s mode of laying down land to 
is, to make the ground perfectly smooth and level, 
and then sow upomevery acre the following seeds, 


viz: 
. 6 bushels, 
. 12 Ibs. 





Hay seeds, . 
Rib grass, ‘ 
White, or Dutch 8 

Burnet, . i . . 

He manures it with a compost of earth, dung and 
ashes thoroughly mixed together, and folds his 
sheep upon it, &c. proportion of seed, how- 
ever, is still too h in other respects his. 
management be ex 


d 


clover, 








. a 

ity o t 
sr the following » and two. 
clover.to be mixed in the following ’ 


all the efforts of man, and the acquisitions of sci- 
ence-and experience, assiduously and constantly ap- 
plied for its amelioration, for more than a 
years. Now let the practice in our country be cd 
sidered. With the reflection of this light on it, how 
most peg does it seen of . 2 : 
How far the grasses of Europe are proper for 
our country, must decide. We know 


grass, cannot be cultivated to sone > 
and sufficient experiments have not 

if made, not recorded, to ascertain which gf the 
English grasses would be an acquisition in our 
practice-of husbandry. Nor have the re- 
searches yet been made to ascertain what 

may be made to our pastures.a » by the 
introduction of the grasses ich our cattle sub- 
sist in their ranges in our_forests. For this purpose 
I would advise, that a botanist Should turn a horse 


made, or 


sated, pec the ane at a prop 
r, ‘observe the grasses 

yrould select for his food. 

might be discovered which 


n of the 









In confirma-. 


the ‘ood of land for the purpose of 
‘ '. tl to the» 
stores, the fate. Mi. Carts S recom 


Meadow fescue grass, 1 pint “~~ } 
Meadow fox-tail grass, .  . 1 dor P 
Rough tailed meadow grass, . . 4% do. ; 
Smooth-stalked meadow grass,+ . -. 4 do. 
rawr vo” As . AE: : 4 os : 
weet-sce springgrass, . . # de. 
White, or Datth ‘aire, ‘ ve 4 do. 
Comuion, orredclover, . . %» # do. 
“These are to be mixed togetli@m, and about 
three'bushels of them sown on an ac’ ' 
Sach appears to be the practice icul- 
ture has been growing towards perft » aided by # 


x 


that one of our best grasses, timothy Engine. 
? 


or cow, not starved, but with am appetite ratheny 
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additions to those used with us for our pastures or 
meadows. o 
I havejmet with a remark in some English trea® 
tise on the stbject under consideration, that “a 
ture is too valuable ever to be broken up.” 
if this be the, case, let the man who undertakes to 
prepare a dairy farm, soliloquize in this manner, 
when he is preparing his pastute fields:—I am 
now about doing What is to be done only once 
in my life-time, on the farm from which I am to ob- 
tain my living; therefore let no pains or expense be 
spared towhave it done in the best possible manner. 
I will plough, harrow and hoe my field, and raise 
such crops on it as are best calculated to destroy 
every kigd of vegetable now growing on it. I will 
make us@of every means that can be contrived to 
enrich the ground. I will pulverize the soil, and 
level it as much as possible, and then Iwill make 
a selection of the best and most suitable grass 
seeds, and sow them in abundance on it, remem- 
bering that I cannot sow too much in order to 
have full crops immediately, and to prevent the 
growth of noxious plants; and if any of these 
should notwithstanding spring up, I must go over 
my fields and eradicate them, and in a few years I 
will have a good clean pasture, which will last my 
life-time, and be retained in the highest state of 
erfection by means of occasional top dressings, or 
- scattering some pulverized gypsum over it, and 
sometimes, perhaps, by a scarification, all which 
will cost me but a trifle compared with the benefits 
I will receive from them. 

The late Gouverneur Morris had several dairy esta- 
blishments on his estate at Morrisania. On the exqui- 
site flavour of the butter they produced I have often 
feasted at his table. In rambling over his fields and 
visiting his dairies, among the numerous instructive 
observations he made on agricultural subjects, one 
was new to me, and I considered it worthy of being 
remembered, and of having the truth of it investi- 
gated. It was this—“The older the pasture, the 
better will be the milk and butter which-it'produc- 

‘es.’ Whether this be correct. or not, I cannot, 
from my own experience or observation decide, 
further than this, that some of the most luxuriant 
pastures about Morrisania, appeared to be very 
aged, and I knew that the butter they produced 
was most excellent. 

In closing this communication I shall make one 
further remark. ‘The subjects on which I have 
touched must be confessed to be important. } They 
stand related to the essence of our highest infgrests, 
the productions of our soil. These are to 
our wealth, and all our enjoyments thence 
derived. ‘They are therefore deserving of a prkma- 
ry attentioM® Have the English, who are 
school-masters in husbandry, taught us what is 
suitable to their soil and climate, they have not 
, taught us what is suitable to ours. This ig @ task 
belonging to ourselves and deserving of 
—-". Let then every practicable mqthod be 
adopted for ascertaining tograsses a 
proper for the pastures and me of o 
try, and what seeds or mixtures of seeds jare the 
most suitable for our various soils. This i¢ a busi- 
-ness that should not escape the attention 
stitutions, created expressly forthe pu 
liordting the agriculture of our country. 

The following are the articles above all 

( TéBe continued.) 














ON THE ART OF BREEDING. 
Mr. Epiror, Philadelphia x 
In looking over, a few days since, the Memoirs of 


* the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society, I observed 
an essay, which has been transferred to the American 





* Thesé will be given in our next. 








Farmer, on the “Art of Breeding, by Sir John Se- 
bright;’’ and introduced into memoirs at the sug- 
gestion of a gentleman bel eM the society, 
who says that the essay “‘evinceS perfect know- 
ledge of the art of breeding.” As Sir John appears 
to me to have fallen considerably short of perfec- 
tion, in his reasoning on this subject, I thought that 
it might not be useless to examine into the correct- 
ness of a few of his opinions. 

The first sentence upon which I wish to remark, 
is as follows: “It is not always by putting the best 
male to the best female, that the best produce will 
be obtained; for should they both have a tendency 
to the same defect, although in ever so slight a de- 
gree, it-will in general preponderate so much in 
the produce, as to render it of little value.” First: 
as to the theory of the matter. What foundation 
has Sir John for this opinion? Is not the whole art 
of breeding founded upon these two plain princi- 
ples—first, that in nature there is a strong tendency 





for like to produce like; and secondly, that there is} 


a slight tendency to change? From which of these 
rinciples does the baronet draw his conclusion. 
he probability is, that the greater number of the 
produce would possess the defect specified in the 


same degree with the parents; that some would pos-| 


sess it in a less degree and song@in a greater. But 
to refer to experience and practice: Do we really 
find Sir John’s position to be true? One instance 
will be sufficient. With respect to sheep, the black 
colour in the wool is generally considered to be a 
defect. Now, all well bred Southdown sheep have' 


dark faces and dark legs; yet I have never heard of, 
any breeder expressing an apprehension that the! 


black colour would, in three or four generations, | 
extend gradually from the face to the very tip of 
the tail. On the contrary, a black body or a white! 
face would be considered, either as showing a de-| 
viation from the blood, instead of proving that they | 
had been too closely bred in—or else, as an in-| 
stance of the slight tendency to change already 
mentioned, and which the breeders are careful to 
counteract. On the next page he observes: “If a 
breed cannot be iageeved, or even continued in 
the degree of perfection at which it has arrived, 
but by breeding from individuals so selected as to 
correct each other’s defects, and by a judicious 
combination of their different properties, (a posi- 
tion, I believe, that will not be denied,) it follows 
that animals must degenerate, by being long bred 
from the same family, without the intermixture of 
any other blood, or from being what is technically 
called, bred in and in.” The most remarkable thing 
about this sentence, is the total absence.of all logi- 
cal connexion between the premises and the con- 
clusion. Before the conclusion can be established, 
it must be shown that there can be found no indivi- 
dual in the particular family under consideration, 
exempt,from the specified defect; which would be 
to suppose that nature shows an invariable tendeney 
for like to produce like; which is false, and would 
also strike at the root of all improvement in breed- 
ing, atonce. The writer then quotes the practice 
of the celebrated Bakewell, who, he informs us, as- 
serted that he acted’on the principle of breeding in 
and in. But Sir John gives us to understand, that 


Bakewell was addicted to telling fibs about his stock.| ° 


Upon what authority he says this, he has not inform- 
ed us. He mentions also a breeder of fox houndsya 


Mr. Megnel, and observes: “Mr. Meynel sometimes 
bred id brother and sister, this is certainly what 
may be’€alled a little close; but should they both be 


very good, and particularly, should the same defects 
not predominate in both, I do not think it objectiona- 
ble: much farther than this, the system of breeding 
from the same family, cannot, in my opinion, be pur- 
sued with safety.” Here the writer grants that bro- 
ther and sister may be found in the same family, mot 
possessing the same defects; the reverse of which} 

pears to be implied in the last sentence quoted from 


Fie a r 
- a 


him. But further, what does he mean by the junc- 
tion of brother and sister not being objectionable? 
Unless the produce upon the whole are equal to the 
parents, it certainly would be objectionable; and if 
equal, what objection can there be then to their 
junction also, under the same restrictions in regard 
to similarity of defect. 

“Although I believe the occasional intermixture 
of different families to be necessary, I do not, by 
any means, approve of mixing two distinct breeds, 
with the view of uniting the valuable properties of 
both.* If it were possible, by a cross between the 
Leicester and Merino breeds of sheep, to produce 
an animal uniting the excellences of both, even 
such af animal, so produced, would be of little 
value tothe breeder; a race of the same descrip- 
tion could not be perpetuated.” Here the writer, 
with respect to the perpetuation of the breed so 
obtained, besides going contrary to common obser- 
vation, contradicts what he says in another part of 
the essay, where he speaks of varieties of domestic 
birds obtained, and continued, solely by the art of 
man. 

This subject of breeding in and in, has long been 
what a lawyer would call one of the “moet points” 
in the theory of agriculture. The opinion of the 
‘necessity of change, has always been held by many, 
‘not only with respect to brutes, but also with re- 
|spect to vegetables, and even with respect to man 
himself, As to vegetables, I think that any person 
who will read. a communication on the subject, by 
the late Joseph Cooper, of New Jersey, published in 
one of the volumes of Memoirs of the Philadelphia 
Society for promoting Agriculture, will say that he 
has, at least, made a very strong case against the 
theory.t With respect to the human race, I have 
understood that the opinion is no longer held by 
modern physiologists. Indeed, we read of a nation 
situated near Mount Lebanon, in Palestine, who 
have always permitted marriage between brothers 
and sisters; and yet they are represented. by travel- 
lers as being a very hardy vigorous a I allude 


to the Druses. ROPS. 








CHICORY. 
[This grass poxesses, as we are inclined to think, 
a value far beyond i general reputation. We find 
the following notice ef it in Dickson’s Farmer's 
Companion. We once vw it growing very luxu- 
riantly at the residence of the late lamented Judge 
Holmes, cf Winchester, Va.; 
cHICcOoRY.} 


Thi@s a herbaceous plant of the succulent pe- 





*In a communication from the gentletan who con- 


knowledge of the art of breeding,” inserted in the 
same volume of Memoirs, he informs us thar he 


ley blood, in the expectation of obtaining the 
qualities of both without the defects of either! A 
brated breeder in England, in writing to Sir John, ob- 
serves with respect to this very point. “I havé seen 
much of crossing, but never yet saw the accomplish- 
ment of an object so desirable, as the full attainment 
f teed properties in each, without any ‘mixture 
of ad. I d, it must be obvious that there is 
no more reason to expect a perfect union of the for- 
j mer, rather than the latter.” With respect to the per- 
| petuation of a cross so obtained, the writer last quoted 
remarks—‘F shall inquire, secondly, whether a cross 
from:two distinct breeds can be obtained and continued, 
so as to unite in an almost equal degree the properties 
of both; and I am fully of opinion that this can be ac- 
—. and he then goes on to mention instances 
in Which it has been done. 7 

igthat paper will be published in the next number 
of the American“Farmer, from the Ist vol. of the Me- 
moirs of the Philadelphia Agricultural Society.} 

{ Cichorium Intybris.—It is likewise known by the title 
of Wild Succory. 





siders the essay under review as “‘evincitz a perfect : 


crossed the broad-tailed sheep with the sheep of Dish«” ” 
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_guch as are not too much retentive of moisture. 


‘at is sown without other sorts of crops, the work may Li ws 
be executed at any time from about the middle of plants in general, is very considerable, which is @ 


No. 6.—Vor. 8.] ; 


vennial kind, that has been a introduced into|the manner difected above, little attention is neces- 
0: 


ultivation for the se of affording green food 

for the summer om -9 of different sorts of live 
stock. It seems to have been first fully brought to 
the notice of agriculturists by the experiments and 
observations of Mr. Young, detailed in his very 
useful work, the Annals of Agriculture. The'plant 
is, however, supposed by Professor T. Martyn, in 
his edition of Miiler’s Dictionary, to be a highly im- 
proved variety of common succory; as in its wild 
‘te that plant is dry, hard, and without much suc- 

ance. Itis capable of being grown on most of 

tt loamy descriptions of soils, and even in some of 
the more light brashy sorts ofslands, @nd other 
poorer kinds, but succeeds the most perfectly in 


The former of the above writers say, that it affords 
a large supply of sheep food on poor blowing sands; 
and that with a portion of cock’s-foot grass and bur- 
net, it will form a layer for five or six years, better 
than from trefoil, white clover, and ray-grass. It also 
thrives to much profit on fenny. boggy, and peaty 
lands; and where clover is worn out, it likewise an- 
swers well. 

In respect to the preparation of the soil, it is pro- 
bably less particular than many other similar plants, 
but answers in the best manner where the land is in 
a tolerable state of fertility, and has been rendered 
in some degree fine and mellow. When it is put in 
with other sorts of crops, the same kind of prepara- 
tion must be employed; but when sown alone the 
ground should be rendered fine by two or more 
ploughings at suitable seasons, according to the na- 
ture of the soil, and repeated harrowings. 


Seed. 


This is the best when collected from the plants by 
the cultivator, as, like must other sorts, it is liable 
to be mixed in the shops. It vegetates in the most 

t. manner when new. 

é quantity of seed which is necessary for the 
acre, must as in other sorts of crops, of course vary 
according to the nature of the land and the inten- 
tions of the farmer; but the usual proportion, whe- 
ther sown alone or with grain in the spring, is 
from ten to twelve pounds. 
sowing, at the distance of a foot, from seven or 
eight to ten pounds may, however, be fully suffi- 
cient. As the plant is not of the tillering or spread- 
ing sort, a full proportion of seed should, however, 
constantly be pet in, that the ground may be well 
covered with herbage. 


Time and method of Sowing. 


The period of putting in chicory crops must be 
regulated by the method in which the business is 
erformed, and the views of the cultivator. When 


March till the latter end of the summer; but with 
corn it must depend on the season they are put in. 


It is sown with both oats and barley, but the first|©¢ by this plant at a period, when ; 
ill obviously admit of the more early sowing.|'S¢ easily obtained, its uses in soiling cattle or ani-~ 

From the plant being hardy, it should, probably, be mals, is evident. 

os into the soil as early in the spring as possible. b th t 
r. Young found it less liable to be injured by grain|€4sts with tares vf M 

crops than other sorts of grasses, and @ succeed putting to tares only from May 25 to 


well with most of them, 


- It is mostly sown in the broadcast method, after 
ered in 
by a light = es But from its growing with 
the greatest ‘luxuriance where it is the most open 
and has the greatest benefit of free air. it is odin ny Se. 74. per heady week. 
; cultiva- 
tt Case it may be drilled in at nine 

inches on su@hlands as are of the poorer kind, and 

twelve in those that are more-fertile, beiafparron: 


the surface has been rendered fine and 


ed as well ad 
tion. In w 


ted to the row method 


ed in by one bout of the harrow. 
After-management. 


In the row method of|seeds—the oats were mown a 


§ 








sary afterwards, especially when, cultivated in the} 
common broadcast method; but where drilled in 
rows, the use of the hoe will be required to keep 
the intervals as well as the plants in the rows clean, 
and the ground well stirred. 

Crops of this plant from the great quickness and 
luxuriance of their growth, are capable of being 
repeatedly cut in the summer months, for the pur- 
pose of soiling horses and other sorts of steck. It 
should not, however, be cut more than once or twice 
the first season; but in the following summers the 
operation may be performed’ three or four times 
according to circumstances. Mr. Young advises 
four cuttings in order to prevent the stems from 
running up too much and becoming dry, sticky, and 
less nutritive. The proper times are to begin about 
April or May, and to continue it every other month 
till October, 

Its produce when cut green is large, affording, in 
Mr. Young’s trials, upon the average of four years, 
thirty tons to the acre: this is probably, however, a 
larger produce than the plant is capable in general 
of affording. 

It is not only in favourabie seasons that this 
coarse juicy plant can be made into hay with suc- 
cess: nor is it well suited for the purpose, being of 
much greater advantage when consumed in its 
~— state, Its produce in this way is stated at 
rom three to four tons the acre. This sort of hay 
is, however, asserted to be nutritious. 

When left to run up to stem and seed the pro- 
duce is considerable, amounting in the third year, 
to more than four hundred weight on the acre. 
The most useful application of this sort of crop 
is probably feeding cows and other sorts of cattle, 
jand the soiling of these as well as horses, as it 
springs more rapidly than either sainfoin or burnet; 
but it is likewise found to answer admirably for pas- 
furage for sheep; as it is less injured by close feed- 
ing than many other plants. 

“In a comparative experiment made on a small 
piece of land of a wet, sandy, friable, loamy soil, 
with marly bottom, drained, on a cabbage prepara- 
tion, sowed oats with chicory and various other 
arvest, but had only 
been used as the means. of laying down: in May, 
when the grasses were mown and weighed green, 
those with chicory were most productive. No rain 
fell till the 11th and 12th of July, when it was very 
heavy. On the 14th of this month cut the chicory 
crop; the others had not any thing worth mowing. 
In August, cut all again, when the chicory crop had 
much the advantage in quantity. In the after-grass- 
es also, the chicory was the only one productive.” 
From the whole of the experiment it appears that 
the superiority of chicory in -general, over other 


circumstance principally to be attended ‘to. 
As a very large proportion of = food is afford- 
en it is not other- 


In a comparative experiment of stall-feeding eight 
chicory, it 4 that on 

D une 21, they 
gained)494 stones; weighed again 6th July, gained 
17 stones: on this weighialy they were put to chico- 
ry, the tares and that both being given to them; 
weighed again 13th July, only one w terwards, 
and had gained 27 stones, or.an' adv e of about 





Its utility for the purpose of pasturage is full: 
shown by other statements. 3 4 


this seed over five acres, in a good st 


grass, burnet, &c. in order to remark in 






On an experiment being made with ten pounds of | ? 
wet loamy} 


soil, sown with barley among clover, trefoil,.gib-| 
a). 


part of three years, ul 
after the barle ee a 
ed: the two 


, as 
of the other ’ Though 
‘field, no re A save made whe- 
by them; a the stable soiling 
they ate it with avidity. 
Mr. Martin found it an excellent summer pas- 
turage for store sheep, whether mixed ggith clover 
or alone, especially on dry soils and in dry sum- 
mers, as from its tap root it receives nourishment 
from a great depth, affords a large quantity of food, 
and bears eating close without any danger of 
drought affecting it: it should always be eaten close. 
It may not be proper in feeding pastures, as fat cat- 
tle must have abundance of food; for in such cases 
it would send up the seed-stalks too much, and the 
would not eat it, and by its luxuriant growth it 
might damage the finer grasses. 
na brashy soil, the Duke of Bedford found that 
the produce of an acre sown with this food, the first 
year supported seven new Leicester sheep, of about 
22 lbs. the quarter, for six months; and is of opinion 
that, on the same land, no other artificial grass 
would have equalled it. 
There are some other plants occasionally cut and 
used as a green food for cattle; such as buckwheat 
(Polygonum fi ») and winter barley, &c. 
And it seems probable, from some trials which 
have been lately made, that the latter, as being ex- 
tremely hardy, and affording an abundant produce, 
may be grown with much more advantage as a 
green food for theypurpose of sciling and the sup- 
port of stock, former. 





SAXONY SHEEP. 


.At the sale-of Saxony sheep, by auction, which 
took place at Albany last Frida » seven bucks sold 
at from $150 to $210, and 14 ewes, at the average 
price of about 460. This price, as appears from 
the following article from the Albany Argus, was so 
far below what was considered their fair value, that 
the sale was stopped. 


“SaLe or Saxony SHEEP. 


‘An effort was made in this city.on Saturday last 

to make sale by @uction, of a flock of Saxony 

sheep. The selection, it is said, had been madd” 
with care; and the arrangement of the bucks 

and ewes in eight different pens. The conditions 

on which they were offered, &c. were considered 

judicious, and well calculated to effect asale. But 

it isa matter of regret that the proprietors were so 
much discouraged with the bids for the few that, 
were struck down, after two attempts morning aid 
afternoon, as to induce them to pos ale 
until to-morrow morning, when it will take place 
near the capitol. _When the value of this animal, 
and the facilities which our inland navigation will 
afford for its easy. introduction into every ‘part of 
the state, are Considered, it will be a source of re- 
gret if this first attempt to bring them to the doors 
ofour agriculturists, should prove so discouraging as 
to forbid any future effort of the kind.” 

















Where the crop has been put into the ground in 
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turing whether sheep and cattle would eat it as} — 
well as those other grasses; it was viewed during 


he crambe-maritima, is 


; d growing sponta- 
neously, though locally, on the 3 i 


sea-shore of our i- 
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Jand,* as well as of many other parts of Europe;t 
preferring the dry ang pebbly to the moist and san- 
dy beach. 

This plant is@fthe same natural class as the cab- 
bage, but di from it and most of the Tetradyna- 
moous plant Linnzus, in having a round seed 
vessel, co ing one seed only; it has other gene- 
ric distinctions, som@ef which are striking and cu- 
rious;{ its root is nnial, running to a great 
depth, growing to a great thickness, and branching 
out widely, but not creeping, in the proper sense of 
that wordyas Parkinson, Miller, and Bryant, have 
described if§: its full-grown leaves are large, equal- 
ling insize, when the plant grows luxuriantly, those 
of the t cabbage, of a glaucous or sea green | 
hue,|, and waved at the edges, thick and succulent) 
in their wild state, dying away and disappearing | 
entirely at the approach of winter.1 Seedling! 
plants, if raised late in the spring, produce the first 
year radical leaves only, the second spring most of 
them throw up a flowering stem, a foot or more in 

e 











* This herbe groweth at Dover, hard by the sea-side, 
and in many other places.—I name it Brassicam Dobri- 
cam, in English, Dover Cole, because I found it first 
beside Dover. Turn. Herd. 

Preter hasce, est etiam perquam pulchra Brassica, 
sylvestris Dioscoridis specie diversa, locis oriunda An- 
gliz maritimis ad Portlandiam insulam. Lob. adv. 93. 

Groweth naturally upon the bayche and brimmes of 
the sea where there is no earth to be seen, but sand, 
and rolling pebble stones, which those that dwell near 
the sea do call bayche. 1 found it growing between 
Whitstable and the Isle of Thanet, near the brincke of 
the sea, and in many places near to Colchester, and 
elsewhere by the sea-side. Ger. Herb. 

Grows in many places on our own coasts, as well 
the Kentish as the Essex shore, as at Lidde in Kent, 
and Colchester in Essex. Park. Th. 

Found wild by Hastings, in Sussex, plentifully. 
Merr. Pin. 

In arenosis maris littoribus circa Angliam ubique 
Tere. Raii Syn. We have not found it growing so ge- 
uerally as Ray describes. 

On the sea-coast, in sandy or stony soils, but not com- 
mon; on the shore by East-Castle, Berwickshire, Dr. 
Parsons. Lizhtf. Scot. 

At Roosebeck, in Low-Furness, Lancashire, Mr. 
Woodward: near Megavissey, Cornwall, Mr. Watt. 
With .4rr. ed. 2. 

}. Habitat ad littora oceani septentrionalis. Linn. Sp. Pl. 





height, which. Sxpansioe pba pumerous branches, 
forms a magn t head’ hite, or cream-co- 
loured flowers, having a honcy-like fragrance; these 
if the season prove favourable, are followed by 
abundance of seeds, which ripen about the end of 
August. 

) 2 an article of food, the crambe-maritima ap- 
pears to be better known here than in any other 
part of Europe, it is in this country only that its 
value is rightly appreciated, and its culture truly 
understood, but even here it is as yet far from be- 
ing an object of general cultivation. 

Since the above was written in 1799, the sea- 
kale has been introduced into every private garden, 
where a regular gardener is kept, and it is grown 
for the market by the commercial gardeners of 
London, Edinburgh, and Glasgow. any consi- 
der this vegetable equally delicate as asparagus, 
and it is raised at one fourth the expense of that 
plant; because it comes into use one-fourth of the 
time sooner. It is also much easier forced than any 
culinary vegetable whatever, and no gentleman who 
can aflord one load of fresh horse-dung per month 
from November till April, need be without a dish 
of sea-kale every day from Christmas till May or 
later. 

It would be very difficult to ascertain the precise 
period of its being first used with us as a culinary 
plant: on many parts of the sea-coast, especially of 
Devenshire, Dorsetshire, and Sussex, the inhabi- 
tants, for time immemorial, have been in the prac- 
tice of procuring it for their tables, preferring it to 
all other greens; they seek for the plant in the 
spring where it grows spontaneously, and as soon 
as it appears above ground, they remove the peb- 


and secondly there is no danger of ain unripe 
or other stalks by the operation of gathering. 

Many cover with large flower pots; or bell shap- 
ed earthen pots (fig.2.) 12 or 15 inches diameter, 


Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. 





and a foot or more in height: both which come 
cheaper than utensils with moveable tops; others 
place a long narrow frame or frames of wicker- 
work over each row, and cover it with mats or lit- 
ter, but none of these practices are so convenient 
and neat, or in the end so economical, as the mode 
(by earthen covers with moveable tops (fig. 1.) 

Cultivators differ widely in their plan of treating 
this plant: many conceiving that stones, or gravel, 
and sea-sand are essential to its growth, are at the 
expense of providing it with such, not aware that 
it will grow much more luxuriantly on a rich sandy 
loam, where the roots can penetrate to a great 
depth, without reaching the water, in which if they 
are immersed they are apt to rot; the plant will 
indeed succeed im almost any soil, provided it be 
dry; its luxuriance will depend chiefly on the ma- 
nure with which the soil is enriched. : 





bles or sand with which it is usually covered, to 


the depth of several inches, and cut off the young) finds the sea-kale does remarkably well on 


and tender leaves and stalks, as yet unexpanded 
and in a blanched state close to the crown of the 
root, it is them in its greatest perfection; when the 
leaves are fully grown, they become hard and bit- 
ter, and the plant is not eatable; the more curious, 
desirous of having it near at hand, and in their more 
immediate possession, have now in many of the 
maritime counties introduced it to their gardens, 
and in Devonshire particularly, almost every gen- 
tleman has a plantation of it for the use of his table; 
it has for many years been cultivated for sale in the 
neighbourhood of Bath; and my friend, Mr. Wm. 





{In Prof. Murray’s Syst. Veg. the seed-vesse) in the 
generic character is thus described, Bacca succa globosa 
decidua; thus im Gmelin’s Syst. Nat. is altered to Peri-| 
carpium simplex, globosum, deciduum, 2-articulatum, 
some of the species having been found with two cells, | 
as the fruticosa; but this plant not having the forked 
filament, fig. 1, so peculiar to this genus, Prof. Murray 
doubts whether it ought not to be regarded as a Mya- 
grum, and thinks that both the genera might, with more 
propriety, be referred to the order Siliculosa, where 
every student would expect to find them. 

§ If the main root, or any of its remoter branches be 
divided into a number of pieces, each piece will grow 
if committed to the earth; and as if is impossible to dig 
about the widely-extended roots of these ts with- 
out dividing many of them, and leaving a@ nhamber of 
f ents in the earth; plants unayoid ‘arise from 
ek around the original, and give to it the appearance 
of having creeping roots; but though im fact they are 
not so, the multiplication of the plant by the necessary 

rocess of digging, renders it in some grounds a trou- 
lesome weed. 

Authiors describe a vari 
we have not seen, but have 
yariety from seeds. : 

7 Parkinson, perhaps, never committed a more egre- 
gious blunder, than in the account he has given of this 
part of the plant’s economy: “‘the root is somewhat 

and shooteth forth many branches under ground, 
ethan green leaves all the winter.” Bryant in his Fl. 
Dizt. misled perhaps by this account, says, the radical 
leaves being green ali the winter, are cut by the inhabi- 
tants where the plants grow, and boiled as cabbage, to 


with jagged leaves, such 
ently raised a green 





Jones, of Chelsea, tells me, that he saw bundles of 
it in a cultivated state exposed for sale in Chiches- 
ter market, in the year 1753. 1 learnt from diffe- 
rent persons, that attempts had been made at vari- 
ous times to introduce it to the London markets, 
but ineffectually: afew years since, | rénewed the 
attempt myself, and though it was not attended 
with all the success 1 could have wished, I flatter 
myself it has been the means of making the plant 
so generally known, that in future the markets of 
the first city in the world will be duly supplied with 
this most desirable article, $ 

Itis to be observed, that the sea-kale is delicate 
eating only when young, and that it is highly im- 
proved by being blanched; in the cultivation of 
this plant it becomes necessary therefore to blanch 
it before it is fit for the table; to effect this, it must 
be covered in some way or other, before the flower- 
ing-stem, which constitutes the chief eatable part, 
and its attendant leaves, shew the least sign of emer- 
ging from the crown of the roots. 

The m nerally approved mode of blanching 
at present is by covering each plant or stool of buds 
with a blanching pot (fig: 1.) consisting of a top 
and bot! and.of 12 or 14 inches diameter and 
heights When the stalks are supposed sufficiently 
blanched the top (a) is removed, and the hand in- 
troduced. to cut off the stalks; it is then replaced as 
before. Two advantages attend this mode; first 
the dung or other matter usually applied for forcing 
or blanching does not affect the flower of the kale; 


% 


- 


« 


Mr. Thomas Barton, a gardener in Lanarkshire, 
a “pret- 
ty strong loam with a loose till bottom.” ‘This he 
prepares by trenching and mixing with rotten dung 
and vegetable mould, Caled. Hort. mem. vol. ui. p. 
99. 
Mr. Maher who has paid much attention to the 
culture of this plant, and written a valuable paper 
on it, says, ar thing as to strength, depends on 
the dryness of the bottom and the richness of the 
soil; and every thing as to flavour, on the manure 
used being applied in a perfectly decomposed state, 
like mould:—decayed leaves, he says, are much to 
be preferred.— Hort. Trans. vol. i. . 
The most useful mode of raising the sea-kale is 
from sved; it may also be raised from cuttings of the 
reot, and-that with the greatest certainty, but seed- 
lings aiake the finest plants; some find a difficulty in 
making thé seeds vegetate, this we attribute to their 
being old, buried too deeply in the earth, or sown too 
late in the spring; the most proper time for sowin 


state of moisture, and an inch and a half, or two in- 
ches, is the proper depth at which they should be 
buried; they rarely vegetate in less than six weeks, 
after being sown even in the most favourable sea- 
sons, and they are known sometimes to remain 12 
months or more, without shewing any signs of it; 
should the season prove unusually dry, it will be ne- 
cessary ter them as occasion may require. 

It is best practice to raise your plants imme- 
diately from seed, on the bed where they are intend- 
ed to remain; by this means the plant receives no 
check to its growth. 

This, point all are agreed on. The, sea-kale does 
not t t well, and grows so rapidity from seed, 
that in forming a plantation nothing is gained by 
trans . ‘Transplanting old plants for forcing 
isa thing; in that case the reots are to be 
consid as bulbs,er store-houses, containing a 
certain Quantity of nutriment. All that is wanted is 
to make thein give @ut this quantity in the form of 
shoots, to be gathered as they appear; not that they 





‘Should root into, or fix themselves in the soil for fa- 
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the seeds is in October or the beginning of February; «4, } 
while the earth for the most part is ina i 
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maces 2 a a 8 rr ee : ype my ag _ a rs m FY yan 
wth, A as they have produced what |coli is liable to be ly des certainty of a quick and uninterrupted draft; second- 
} ‘had | bs lore, they are ody fit for the dung-hill.|thex, but this plant never’ If youriplants have been|ly, the prevention of an acciinulation of soot; third- 
Then you have formed your bed, which s ould | larfched by earthing them up, you may now level/ly, the impodgibility of accident fj om fire; and fourth- 
be raised somewhat above the level of the ground,|the earth of the beds. ly and above all, a facility of cleanSing by machines, 
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din severe wea- 

















and wide enough to hold two rows of plants abreast, ( To be continued.) which will altogether supersede the painful necessity a 
the space between each plant in the row epee —— Oe 3 employing imbing boys. Anoth Biattegs is. ae 

i d between each row a foot and a hall; sow also gain respect to the apy nee of the ai 6: 

a. inches, and betwe 5m RURAL ECONOMY. chimeies on tops of howssa.] _ sony sed we. @: 

4 SMOKY CHIMNIES. shafts, which are frequently Waised to a dange . 


The following article is, the first moment we come 


across it, republished in our columns for the benefit|™. id en from 
of the aoa of the United States, and if on trial it} Y!©- We have seen a model and diving of the 


answers the description, we shall think we have been ne, re athe only dilfprios te weetd tn ° 
about half'a dozen seeds, as before dire@t@d, on each |the means of makeng mpown, or vather of entending an improvement in the art of building should so lon 
ant is intended to #emain; this|the knowledge of one of the most comfortable dis- ang & 
spot where your plant is inten O Fe ; - . . h have escaped the research of those who have expe- 
number is directed to guard against aecidents, every | Coveries of the times. This same secret ence rienced its necessity. At present, the demand for 
: seed may not vegetate, and some of those that do| was substantially known to —_ man who — the patent bricks exceeds the power of the patentee 
may be destroyed by the turnip fly or wireworm;|here from Utica, and who after practising it with), supply; but arrangements are making which it is 
should all of them succeed, they are easily reduced |succese some years ago, on a few houses in town, all hoped will enable builders to bring the plan into uni- 
toa single plant; this reduction, however, need not|at once, for some unaccountable reasons, gave it up versal adoption. It may be proper to add, that the 
be made too hastily; during summer your bed of jand left the city. If it could be brought into gene- rinciple is, capable of being applied to the tops and 
course must be kept perfectly clear from weeds.—If, ral use among us, what a domestic blessing it would {toms of old flues with great advantage. 
for the-sake of a more certain crop, you are dispos-| be? 
ed to make your plantation of the cuttings of the From a late London arte oa , So 
roots, you must take such as are of the size of the| __Jmprovements in the construction of Chimnies. ¢ IRON CASTINGS.—INQUIRY. 
ring-finger, and cut them into pieces of about two| Perhaps in the construction of a house, there is no}, “ [ro rue epIToR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. ] 
inches in length, burying each in an upright posi-|part more difficult or liable to so many objections as} gi, _ Some years since a gentleman in this neigh- 
tion about three inches under ground, in the same|the formation of the chimnies, nor is there any parti, +hood purchased a set of Iron Castings for a 
kind of bed and at the same distances as you would |in which impediments to comfort so frequently arise. |.¢,54¢ Mill to go by animal power, say “a large wheel 
have sown the seeds; the middle of March will be a|There are few who have not experienced the incon-| or the spur kind, 24 feet Geanetes On sections) with 
proper season for doing this. Or if, for the sake of|venience of smoky chimnies and who have not been|4),.,, smaller wheels,” &c. As I find the wheels 
forwarding your plantation and gaining time, you|put to serious expense—often ineffectually —to re- Soars a valuable purposesin our section of 
make use of plants instead of seeds, or cuttings, they |medy the evil. We are glad, however, to find that country, I have some time wished to purchase a set VY 
should be those of a year old, properly trimmed and |a scientific man has turned his attention to the sub-| \¢ them’ but as 1 do not know where the person who o 
transplanted with care; February and March will be ject, and that after various experiments, he has at] 19 those I have spoken of is residing at present, I 
also the most proper months for transplanting of|length succeeded in suggesting a plan by which all}... entirely at a loss where to procure them, and all 
these; if their flowering stalks be cut for food the|/the imperfections hitherto known to exist may be my inquiries on the subject have as et proved 
same season, the plants will be liable to be weaken-|completely obviated. ‘This plan has been submitted fruitless. Iam therefore induced to take this me- 
ed, and hence even in point of time, there is little|to the judgment of some of the best practical archi-| 544 o¢ ‘inquiring among your numerdus readers 
gained by using such, for most of the seédling plants | tects of the day, and has received their unqualified where or et what foundry a the eastern or. mia “ 
in your bed, if they have been properly managed, as|approbation; and it is now applied not only to all! sites éan’ castings of the above description be 
well as your plants from yoren. will flower, and, = re —s in 4 new — ea — eunei? ‘ aged : 
of course, be fit to cut the second year. ark, but to the Post ce, and all other public ; . i 
Early in December cover your bed with a thick buildings in progress. The public are indebted to a at ot oo his neighbous and _ 
coat of rotten dung, or leaves; this at the same time|Mr. Hiort, the Chief Examiner in his Majesty’s Wrightsville, Duplin Co. N. C. : ; 
that it protects your. plants from frost, will bring| Office of Works, for this useful invention; and this : 
them forwarder, and add to their luxuriance; about} gentleman has devoted much of his time, by evening = 
| the middle of February it will be necessary to cover|lectures, to explain to builders the advantage and LADIBS’ DEPARTMENT. nf 
your plants for blanching, the old — of coms vagge of his paar —— in, the —, <- __ < ae 
which was to draw the earth up with a hoe over tion of flues or tunnels of any diameter, capable o . i = iy ; ae 
crown of the root, so that each plant was, covered|being incorporated within the usual :thiekness of A WHISPER TO A NEWLY-MARRIED PA 


to the depth of ten or twelve inches; some blanched | walls, instead of the old plan of square flues. Each A WuisrPEr To THE Wire. ; 


height, may be dispensed with and the tops or ter- 
minations of the chimnies*¢omplete 




















. wehy heaping on the plant sea sand, small.pebbles,|flue is surrounded in every direction, from top to [Continued from p. 37.} we 
. -coal-ashes, and others with a large garden pot| bottom, by ca¥ities commencing at the back of every Chapter VIL “ es 
inverted, and placed immediately over the plant|fire place, and connected with each other. The air P ‘ : 
a3 » stopping up the hole at the bottom; and this last is|confined within these cavities is, by the heat of any| ON CONDUCT TOWARDS RELATIONS ACQUIRED BY * 
4 ~sperhaps the neatest and cleanest mode next to the|one fire, rendered sufficiently warm to prevent one : MASRIASS. 
# VG Btwo by covers made on purpose, as already recom-|densation within all the flues contained in the same}, You have now, gentle lady, got among a newset 
~ mended, (page 44.) tack of chimnies; and what renders the new inven-| of relatives—jour relations-in-law; and a fresh field 


8 
: The finest, or at least the largest sea-kale, is that}tion more important is the fact that the flues may be|jof duty is opened to you. There is an old observa- - 
which is produced from seedling plants, the first|carried in any direction with as much facility as ajtion, that hér.motliér and her daughters-in-law are 
year of their flowering, as the great preduce of the|leathern pipe, without, in the slightest degree, devi-jmatural ies}-and, in truth, I must say there is 
plant then centers in one flowering stem; afterwards |ating from the original circular form. It would be}téo mare forthe remark. But in this disu- 
the crown of the root rammifying into many heads, a| difficult, by mere verbal description, to convey an|aion, there are g ly, indeed almost always 
greater number of stalks are producedaumbich are | adequate idea of the whole of the plan; but it is‘ca-|faults on both sides. And why is this?—why need 
more slender but not less delicate. pable of being made clear to the commonest capa-|any fault proceed from you? Why not te a” 
When your plants have been coveted a month, or|city by a few minutes instruction. The work is ac-|chafacter so beautifully drawn from Seri 
six weeks, you must examine some of them, and if| complished by the aid of.bricks of a peculiar shape,|warm-hearted and a Ruth? She 








you find that the stalks have shot up three or four|for which a patent has been wee by the|departed husband, andjbecause she lov: 
' inches, you must begin cutting; should you wait till} mode of placing those bricks which numbered | mother was dear to her. " Pgiends, country 
all the shoots are of a considerable length, —— according to a model with which the workman is|all were given up forthe mother of him she loved. 


wili come in too much at once; for in this plant there provided, a perpendicular, horizontal, or curved| What a sweet picture of tenderness and sensibility! 


is not that succession of growth which + is in| shape is attained with the greatest facilityy, the cir-)I confess I never read the story, without feeling 
asparagus; you may continue cutting till the| cular form of the flue being still With ma-|strongly impressed and ted by it; and, in 
head of flowers begin to form, and if a time|thematical nicety, without the necessitytof cating a | imagination, I\see the beautiful Moabi to 


you uncover it entirely, and 1@t:it proceed to that} single brick, and the expens@jwill:no t exceed more her mother-in-law, “Vought but death part thee 

state in which wom 44 usually cut, and .use it as than four shillings a foot than is expended in the and me.” If you love your husband, geptle lady, 
such, you will find it am excellent substitute, andjeommon mode for every flue erected. The advan-| surely you must love the authors of his being, sure- & 
this greatly enhances the value of the plant, as bro-|tages’ which are secured by this plan are—first, the lly you must love the sisters of hisyout! © == 
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son and their brother: in truth, gentle lady, the 


though he may repel the charge with warmth, and 
even with sincerity, adieu to the home and scenes 


—to 
their heart&y New 
pursuits, have rivall 


asunder,” ‘and his 
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his tion from all that had hitherto engrossed 
him. “Ts it any wonder, then, that relations-in-law 
should look with a degree of jealousy on the woman 
who has thus alienated those affections and atten- 
tions, which for so many years they were in the ex- 
clusive possession of?—A wife perhaps will cry out 
and say, “Am J to blame for all this?—am J in any 
degree in fault? Pity, indeed, my husband did not 
keep himself single to dangle after his mother and 
sisters! Pray, is not a man to leave father and 
mother, and cleave to his wife?” Hush, gentle lady, 
hush! Bear with me for a moment. I mean not to 
contradict you; I mean uot to blame you; nay, I do 
not even mean to say your husband should have 
done any thing but exactly what he did do; viz. 
marry you. All I ask is, an effort to make yourself 
an exception to the coldness, the satire, the ill-na- 
ture, which too generally characterizes a daughter- 
in-law or sister-in-law. All lask is, (and I am sure 
a compliance ig not difficult,) that you will, by 
kindness and affection, give your husband’s family 
reason to rejoice in the day that he first introduced 
you amongst them. 

And pray, gentle lady, let your manners to your 
sisters-in-law be particularly kind and considerate. 
You are made a happy wife at their expense, at 
their Joss—the loss of a beloved brother. Enter 
into their feelings, endeavour to gain their confi- 
@ence; your matronly experience qualifies you to 
be their adviser as well as friend. Do all you can 
to make them appear to advantage, and to forward 
their advancement through life. As a married mo- 
man, much lies in your power. Should there be a 
favourite swain, approved of by father, mother, and 
prudence on all sides, remember your own feelings 
on a similar occasion, and take every opportunity 
to promote the union. Married women are some- 

times extremely apt to forget girlish pursuits, hopes, 
and wishes, and to speak satirically of the very man- 
ner which perhaps before marriage they had them- 
selves been remarkable for. Avoid such inconsis- 
tency, and give your sisters-in-law reason to say, 
*‘No: we have not lost our brother;—far from it; 
we have gained a sweet sister and friend!” 


Chapter VIIL. 
ON THE @REATMENT OF SERVANTS. 

“Next to your Children,” sayg.an admired writer, 
“your servants are your nea dependants: and 
to promote their good, spiritually as well as tempo- 
rally;is your indispensable ot Let them always 
join your family devotions, and endeavour to make 
m@ apend their Sabbath properly.” 
heard an old domestic remark, the worst 
a servant ever lived with were young 
m women. “They are unreasonable,” said 
she, their comma they expect too much; 
nor do they know rightly when to commend or 


when to blame.” . 

In your manner to your servants, be firm» without 
being severe, and kind without being familiak . Ne 
ver be in the habit of conversing with them, unless 
on business, or on some point connected with their 
improvement. But, with this reserve and distance 
of manner, be particularly carefal to maintain kind- 
fess, genfleness, and respect for their fee - 
Their patience ig often unnecessarily exercised, 
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*” And besides all this, listén for a moment to nature| thet 
and reason. Your relations-in-law have lost their! sometimes 


» and very frequently her| joy overspread the old woman's face. 
relatives, now step in, and draw away his love and|she added, looking up, “it is you, my kind, my 
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temp an nly. rr “J have been 
"says Chapone, “with the 
s By Which masters and mistresses 


Bad. 











want of politené: 


have lost him; for when once a man is married,| provoke impertinence [rom their servants.” I re- 


member seeing a lady, who filled every station of 
life with honour both to her head and her heart, at- 


of his youth? adieu tothe father who gave him life! | tending the dying bed of an old domestic who had 
mother who nursed him in her bosom!—to) lived for thirty years in her service.—“How do you 
the sisters who loved him in the fondest corner of find yourself to-day, Mary?” said her mistress, tak- 
’ ts, new connexions, new| ing hold of the withered hand which was held out. 

d “rent those ancient loves) “Is that you, my darling mistress?” and a beam of 


“O yes!” 


mannerly mistress!” ‘The poor old creature said 
no more; but in my mind she had, by this last sim- 
ple word, expressed volumes of panegyric on her 
amiable mistress. 

Let your commands to your servants be consis- 
tent and reasonable; and then firmly, but mildly, in- 
sist on obedience to them. I really think that common 
complaint: “My servants never remember what I tell 
them to do,” might, in a great degree, be obviated. 
Let them see that you are particular, and that you 
will not pass over any neglect of orders; and when 
they find that this decisive manner is accompanied 
by mildness, kindness, and considerationgand that 
you are not to be disobliged with, i 
will soon take care to remember 
mand them to do. A little effo 
dies a bad memory. he 

‘““Never keep a servant, however excellent they 
may be in their station, whom you knew to be 
guilty of immorality.” 

hen a servant is sick, be particularly 
considerate to them. The poor dependa 
has nowhere else to go, no one e]segt 
their pale looks should be always 
sympathy. ; 

It is very disheartening to a poor servant, to be 
continually found fault with. Praise and reward 
them when you can; human nature. will not bear 
constant chiding. 

( To be continued wnder the head of Management and Educa- 
tion of Children, &c.) 
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ON LOVE AND MARRIAGE, 
By the author of Waverly. 
Extract. 


It were judging hardly of him to suppose that the 
mere belief that he had attracted her affections more 
easily he expected, was the cause of his un- 
gratefully undervaluing a prize too lightly won, or 
that his transient passion played around his heart 
with the flitting radiance of a ete: tem flash- 
ing against an icicle, which may brighten it fora 
moment, but cannot melt it. Neither of these was 
precisely the case; though such fickleness of disposi- 
tion might also have some influence in the change. 

The truth is, perhaps, that the lover’s pleasuge; 
like that of the huntef®, is in the chase; and that 
brightest beauty loses half its merit, as the fairest 
flower its perfume, when the willing hand can reach 
it too@asily. 


says, the course of ardent affection never dees run 
smooth, it is perhaps, because, without some Miter- 
vening obstacle; that whieli¥is called fe romantic 
assion of love, in its hi 
ouring, can hardly have@n existence, any more 
than’! can be @ current in a river, without the 


stream being narrowed by deep banks, or checked) 


by opposin 
Let not tl 


for 


are perhap 


sion in breasts more than theirs, 
their future happiness, because their ov 


formed under calmex auspices, Mutual esteem, am 









ver, who enter into 
ssments Whi 


|intimate knowledge of each others Shire ‘character, seen, 
as in their case, undisguised by the of too par- 


There must be doubt—there must be 
danger—there must be difficulty—and if, as the poet 


cal character and co- | And 


if Ané if too small, the naked fraud’s in sight, 
And ear forbids, while hunger does invite. 


a 


zy 


tial passion—a suitable proportion of parties in rank 
and fortune, in taste and pursuits—are more fre- 
quently found in a matriage of reason, than in an 
union of romantic attachment, where the imagina- 
tion, which probably created the virtues and accom- 
plishments, with which it invested the beloved ob- 
Ject, is frequently afterwards employed in magnify- 
ing the mortifying consequences of its own delusion, 
and exasperating all the strings of disappointment. 
Those who follow the banners of reason are like the 
i ined battalion, which, wearing a more 
, and making a less dazzling show t 

ps commanded by imagination, enjoy 
and even more honour, in the conflicts 
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FISHING. 


FROM RURAL SPORTS—BY GAY. 

As in successive course the seasons roll, 
So circling pleasures recreate the soul. 
When genial Spring a living warmth bestows, 
And o’er the year her verdant mantle throws, 
No swelling inundation hides the grounds, 
But crystal currents glide within their bounds; 
The finny bré0d their wonted haunts forsake, 
Float.im the sun, and skim along the lake; 
With frequent leap they range the shallow streams, 
Their Silver coats reflect the dazzling beams. 
Now let the fisherman his toils prepare, 
And arm himself with every watery snare; 
His hooks,his lines, peruse with careful eye, 
Increase his tackle, and his rod re-tye. 

When floating clouds their spongy fleeces drain, 
Troubling the streams with swift-descending rain; 
Andwvaters tumbling down the mountain’s side, |.) 
Bear the loose soil into the swellirg tide; ae 
Them 60on as vernal gales begin to rise, & ih 
And drive the liquid burthen through the skies,” 

The fisher to the neighbouring current speeds, ©” 
Whose rapid surface purls unknown to weeds: 
Upon a rising border of the brook 
He sits him down, and ties the treacherous hooky, 
Now expectation cheers his eager thought, 
His bosom glows with’treasures yet uncaught; 
Before his eyes a banquet seems to stand, 
Where every guest applauds his skilful ha 
wah the stream the twisted hair he WSs 
m the murmuring current gently flows; 
When, if or chance or hunger’s powerful sway 
sade the roving trout this fatal way, 
ily sucks in the twining bait, 
tugs and nibbles the fallacious meat: 
pw, happy fisherman, now twitch the line! 
iyerod beads! behold, the prize is thine! 
pbank, he. dies with gasping pains, 
blood his silver mail distains. 
not every worm promiscuous use, 
f ill tell the proper bait to choose: 
‘The worm that d a long immoderate size, 
trout abhors, and the rank morsel flies; 
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hose baits will best reward the fisher’s paips. 
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Whose polish’d tails a shining yellow stains: 
Cleanse them from filth, to give a tempting gloss, 
Cherish the @ulli’d reptile race with moss, 

Amid the verdant bed they twine, they toil, 

And from their bodies wipe their native soil. 

But when the Sun displays his glorious beams, 
And shallow rivers flow with silver streams, 
Then the deceit the scaly breed survey, 

Bask in the sun, and look into the day: 
You now a more delusive ait must try, 
And tempt their hunger with the curious fly. 

To frame the little animal, provide 
All the gay hues that wait on female pride; 
Let Nature guide thee! sometimes go. 

The shining bellies of the fly require; 
e: peacock’s plumes thy tackle imust 
! Nor the dear purchase of the sable’s 
Each gaudy bird some slender tribute 
And lends the growing insect proper wings: 
Silks of all colours must their aid impart, 
And every fur promote the fisher’s art. 
So the gay lady, with excessive care, 
Borrows the pride of land, of sea and air: 
Furs, pearls, and plumes, the glittering thing dis- 
plays, 
Dazzles our eyes, and easy hearts betrays. 
When a brisk gale against the current blows, 
And all the watery plain in wrinkles flows, 
Then let the fisherman his art repeat, 
Where bubbling eddies favour the deceit; 
If an enormous salmon chance to spy 
The wanton errors of the floating fly, 
He lifts his silver gills above the flood, 
And greedily sucks in th’ unfaithful food; 
Then downward plunges with the fraudful prey, 
And bears with joy the little spoil away: 
Soon in smart pain he feels the dire mistake, 
Lashes the wave, and beats the foamy lake; 
With sudden rage he now aloft appears, 
And in his eye convulsive anguish bears; 
And now again, impatient of the wound, 
He rolls and wreathes his shining body round; 
Then headlong shoots beneath the dashing tide, 
The trembling fins the boiling wave divide: 
Now hope exalts the fisher’s beating heart, .® 
Now he turns pale,and fears his dubious‘art; 
He views the tumbling fish with longing eyes, 
While the line stretches with th’ unwieldy prize; 
Each motion humours with his steady hands, 
And one slight hair the mighty bulk commands; 
Till, tir’d at last, despoil’d of all his strength, 
‘The game athwart the stream unfolds his length.¢ 
He now, with pleasure, views the gasping™ pri 
Gnash his sharp teeth, and roll his bleodfahateyes 
draws him to the shore, with artf . 
lifts his nostrils in the sickening air: 
Upon the burthen’d stream he floating lies; 
etches his quivering fins, and gasping dies. 
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NAGEMENT OF COLTS INTENDED FOR THE TURF. 


» Extract from W. R. Johnson, Esq., to the Editor of 
the American Farmer. 

“I keep my colts tolerably fat, though not over- 
loaded “with flesh—turn them out in good weat 
and keep them up in bad—taking care mot 
the horse colts smell or see other ho re 
can be well avoided.” Rk a 













MISCELLANEOUS. ' 


DIRECTIONS FOR,-THE USE OF AN 
CITE® ) 





[From the New York America,pue 
Cuarrer I.—Of Buying and Brealmp 
1. Buy from the vessel, ible; for a 
| dron there is more than at 
2. Stand by and see that’ 
put into the cart, for a cart of v 
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_jwhole with cinders and ashes, usque satietatem, 
i. e. till youthave oh as much as the grate 


‘4 you, red hot. Followjng this plan, my 
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8. Refuse = loll re: tain duct, : judicious us e poker is essent 





because Lehigh dust is cle: By and enough in 
all conscience is made in the breaking. 

4. Break the COAL before housing it, unless you 
would have to break it yourself at the risk of either 
eye. 

“ Do not take a man from the yard with his pa- 
tent hammer, to break your COAL for you, unless 
you would pay twice what the job is worth, and 
what a dozen, in less than five minutes after the 
COAL is dumped, will offer to do it for. 

6. In greaking,see that each piece is broken by 
itself on the. pa ent, and not as is usual, on the 
mass, unless you wish to burn half the COAL as 
powder. 

7. Let the pieces into which it is broken be about 
the size of a half pint tumbler. 

8. Watch the fellow who breaks, or he will not 
break half small enough—or, he will break it on 
the mass—or he will take care to wet it all in the 
gutter before he takes it up. 


Cuarprer II.—Of the Kindling. 


1. This is a great mystery, therefore proceed with 
caution and with a mind divested of all prejudice. 


2. Let the grate be perfectly cleared of all foreign 
ances, a gin the fire at the bottom. 
The best rial for kindling is dry hickory. 


The cheapest method is this; buy a load of d 
hickory; stipulate that it shall be large, have it 
sawed three times—the wood now will be in chunks, 
split it up as fast as wanted, and no faster. 

4. Having got the kindling proceed to the grate. 
Throw imto.it first live coals from the kitchen, then 
lay on the hickory, be not too sparing, then place 
loosely, and with the fingers, fair pieces of Schuyl- 
kill, Lehigh, or Rhode Island of the orthodox size. 
I advise the ase of the fingers, because the work is 
done quicker than with the tongs, from which the 
Schuylkill perpetually slips. Let the COAL be 
piled as high as the grate will allow. 

5 If the process of kindling fails, begin all over 
again. Failure most frequently proceeds from stin- 
giness in the material of kindling. Better be pro- 
digal of it than have the fire go out, and the grate 
all disembowelled a second time. Horresco refer- 
ens. (I shudder while I mention it.) 

6. The fire being now well under way, it will 
need to be fed but three times during the day atid 
evening. The first replenishing should’ pl 
immediately after breakfast, when the, break 
up—the gentlemen retreating to the counting room, 
office, or study, and the ladies to their dressing 
rooms, thé s@tond, about an hour before dinner; 
the third, a little in the evening. 

7. If my readers are willing to be truly econo- 
mical, let them replenish a fourth time. viz. at go- 
ing to bed—which I call the perpetuating process. 

ce, if it be done properly, the fire need be kin- 

led but once during the whole winter, say on the 

1st day of November, and thus an immense amount 
of kindling matter be saved. . | 

_ 8. The method of perpetuating is exceédingly 

le, and consists merely in adding a few pieces 

of COAL, at 11 o’clock say, and then covering the 





can bear. In the m 
fore 
as 


clap on the blower, presto, the fire ji 





y__ \always been comfortaDle at breakfast. 
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9. Let not the ladies murm 


TY | on the blower, and if the.vital spark be not wholly 


all you have to do is to, 



















































well being of ah anthracite fire. i 
delicate part of the science of COA 
the strictest attention should be 


that I can form my opinionsof® 
from his application of th 
his pleading, preaching om@ 

2. An ignorant, a medd 
you will often see thrustin 
ventures, without rhyme ¢ 
ring as making the fire. 
ticularly, the poker sho 
his reach. 

3. The legitimate office of the poker, in the case 
of a hard coal fire, is to clear away the ashes which 
accumulate on the lower bars, and promote a free 
circulation of air. Not to quicken the blaze by 
breaking a large coal in pieces; or by changing the 
position of pieces, asin fires of Liverpool. : 

4. A fire should be poked when at its zenith; if 
you wait till it is much below that, your poking will 
only poke it out; the mere you poke the less it will 


Id win 
always be k 


urn. 

5. If the fire from having been too long neglect- 
ed, appear to be in a doubtful state, hesitating be- 
tween life and death—never touch a poker to it; it 
will be the death of it; never stir it; scarce look or 
breathe upon it—but with the step of a ghost, clap 


extinct, the aif will find it out and in a few moments 
blow it up to a generous heat; then gradually add 
fresh coal in small clean pieces, deVoid of dust, and 
your fire is safe. Servants never learn this myste- 
ry; they always fly to the poker in every case of 
distress, and by their stupid use of it, double their 
own labour and vex the mistress of the house. 

6. This direction should be particularly observed 
in the morning, when a fire has been perpetuated. 
No coal should be added nor the fire touched, till 
after the blower has been up and done its work, 
It will often be found, especially in the case of th 
Schuylkill coal, (far preferable to Lehigh,)—that 
this alone will furnish a sufficient heat for the break- 
fast hour; which is a demonstration that it is no 
waste, but a clear saving, to perpetuate the fire in 
the manner laid down. » 

7. Many more niceties might be enumerated 
touching the poker; but I refrain, and willingly leave 
something to the imagination of the reader. lye 

ould conclude, as the preachers say, with only one 
practical remark—that you will never have a 
anthracite fire, till you have broken your husband, 
brother or wife, of the mischievous habit of poking. 
It is surely an unseemly habit in itself, as well as 
an injurious one to the fire. It shows, too, a med- 
dlesome, prying, insinuating disposition; and I can 
never help thinking, when I see_one of this sort 
poking the coals, that he only mans the opportu- 
nity to thrust himself into my p affairs. 


Cc HAPTER IVE Containing Miscellanies. . 
1. Ifthe Saving Bank i thing in, Wall- 
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AGRICULTURE. 


‘ON THE MANUFACTURE OF BUTTER 
AND CHEESE. 


By S. De Witt, Esq., of Albany. 


last and best] vol. of the Memoirs of the 
Cee SF Laden of he State of New York.) 
[EXTRACT.] 
(Concluded from p. 42.) 

The art of making good butter is well known, but 
yeople generally will not practice it, and for suc 
it is useless to publish any improvements. In order 
to be wise, it is necessary to know both good and 
evil. It will, therefore, not be amiss to‘say some- 
thing about the art of making bad butter. Although 
this is generally known, and almost universally 
practised, still | know some who are yet unacquaint- 
ed with it; and it is to put them on their guard, as 
well as te reform others, that I make this commu- 
nication. 

In the first place, then, after your churn and 
other vessels, have been used in making butter, be 
sure not to scald them, for hot water will deprive 
them of the oily substance that will adhere to them, 
and soon acquire a strong, rancid flavour and taste, 
which will impregnate every succeeding batch, in 
the same manner that leaven does in the making of 
bread. Secondly, keep collecting your cream into 
one vessel, day after day, until it has made some 
progress in putrefaction, then churn it, and the bu- 
siness is done. You may work it, and season it, as 
you please, afterwards, but its constitution is un- 
alterable. The principal quality of which will be 
a tendency soon to become unfit for any use what- 
ever, in any article of food. When butter is thus 
made, it will be often beautified with a variety of 
colours, and possess a rapidly increasing rancidity,' 
whith may be agreeable enough to those who have 








also the best buttermilk, obtai: 
affording an excellentybeverage,’ ma 
addition of a little sugar or molasses, and rusk or 
good bread broken in it, a dish to crown the far- 
mer’s dinner, more refreshing and more exquisitely 
relished than the strawberry-flavoured ice creams 
of the luxurious rich. 

There are yet a few, and it is sadly to be lament- 
ed, yet but a few, farmers left in the country sur- 
tapading Albany, who manage their dairies in this 

ner: but their butter is mostly all pre-engaged, 
at twenty-five cents per pound, by their oldentime 
acquaintances, who cannot help recoiling at the 
sight and smell of what is generally brought to our 
market, and with difficulty sold for eighteen cents. 
This fact, it is true, is not very creditable to our 
country; but it is, notwithstanding a fact. ‘ Every 
citizen knows that it is extremely difficult, in Alba- 
ny, for a family to get a supply of eatable butter. 
But where the object is to cure an evil, it is neces- 
sary that it should be pointed out and correctly de- 
scribed, whatever-effect such a procedure may have 
on the feelings, reputation or interest of those whom 
it may immediately concern. Such things affect 
the general interest as well as the character of our 
country, and therefore it is proper that they should 
be faithfully exposed, and duly attended to. 

The making of butter, one would suppose, were 
well understood in the vicinity of Boston; and yet 
there is no market in any of the large capital cities 
in the United States, so noted for the bad quality 
of its lump-butter, as this very town of Boston. 
Philadelphia has long been ceiebrated for the ubi- 
fornt excellence of its butter, and its clean and 
wholesome appearance in the market. In New 
York, many individuals with laudable liberality, 
recently awarded premiums for the best butter 
roughkt into that city sale; which, it is said, has 
produged an obviously ‘good effect in the general 
quality of the article. F 

dt erves consideration, whether o - 
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been brought up with -it from th€ir infancy, but ia-|tural Society, alive as they are to every g 
sufferable to others. And the buttermilk, thus made, which will benefit our reputation, and whilst they 
is very properly condemned as fit only for hogs./are granting premiums for raising best cattle for 
No wonder, then, that buttermilk is abhorred in| dairies, should not also bestow some attention on 
those parts of our country where such is the me-!the manufacture of butter and cheese. 


thod of making it, and no other is known. 


It is useless to possess good cows and good milk, 


In the counties of Ulster and Oran e, celebrated if the butter which is brou ht to market, is only a 


for the excellence of their butter, in the New York disgrace to the farmers. 


e hope the Massachu- 


market, the utmost attention is paid to cleanliness. | setts Agricultural Society may be induced to offer a 


Their strainers, churns, creaming vessels, bowls 


premium for the best butter which may be brought 


and ladles are, as often as they are used, washed,/to market, by any individual dairy during the sum- 
scalded and scrubbed,* and the milk rooms, which} mer months. 


are_commonly dry, airy cellars, without wooden 
fl 
0 







Mode of making butter, as it is practiced in the 


are kept free from every thing in the least| neighbourhood of Rennis, in Brittany, where the 
ve. The milk is wwe ng strained, and a5/ best butter in France is made—milk is composed of 


soon as the cream is completely formed, it, together three parts, essentially different from each other; 


d, with short intervals, till the butter is come.| acid. 


butter is then taken off with a Jadle made for 
the purpose, and kept exclusively for the service, 


with the cream, is emptied int» the churn, when they are as follows: 


ist. The aqueous part, called whey, which is very 


2d. The cheese part, which is,substantial. 
$d. The butter part called cream, of an oily na- 


and put into a large wooden bowl, where, with the|ture, and which comes up naturally to the surface 
same ladle, the whey, or rather buttermilk, is tho-| of the milk, even before its decomposition. 


roughly worked out of it. No hand or finger is ever 
suffered to come in contact with it. Wh 
are any way considerable, churning is a daily ope- 
ration, and done early in the morning, especially in 
summer. 

There is a period when. cream will be complet 
formed, and be in its highest perfection; after whi 
it will deteriorate, and should not be suffered to re- 
main unchurned. 
principal causes of the bad quality of butter. 








In this manner, is not only the best buttér, but fire. 








*The scrubbing is done with a small broom, made of| POUL 


a black ash or hickory sapling, after the Indian manner; 


the body of it is two and a half or three inches thick, | *¢Ts #0} 
and about four inches long; the handle fivéjor six. It|tain any t 





ev It is this cream that is turned out into butter by h 
dairies | churning. 


In order to make good butter, the decomposition 


of milk must.have begun; I mean its three parts 
lmust be exactly "iit it happens when it 
i 


gins to turn sour. Mil must necessarily be sour 


before beginning to churn;"but it is urgent to ehurn 


- eo it as soon as it is sour; and not to wait its fermen- 
Inatténtion to this is one,of the! tation. £ 


It must have eurdle d soured 
he winter n, howe 
Bisour milk intosit, to 
i pelem 
the whey nor the cheése part con- 
, yet it is necessary to throw into the 














is called a boonder. churn the three parts of the milk, and to churn 
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them altogether. ? it is evi 
churning, which mu always uniform and 






tinual, communicates.@ slight degree of heat, 
would give a disagreeable taste to the butter, if. 
cream were churned alone; while churning th 
whole together, the acidity of the w : 
the heating effects of the churning, the’ —- 
helps the separation, and the butter comes fresh 
out of the churn. ee © 

It is to preserve the fre , that in , 
our butter women, as they see the 
globules of butter beginning to form, do not fail to 
throw into the churn (b le of the - 
staff, and without stop *the churning 
pints of spring water every ten minutes; * 
pint to. every fifty of sixty pints of milk. In winter, 
on the contrary, add warm water; but they 
pour it in as soon ey begin to churn, in order 
to accelerate the td of heat necessary 
for the formation utter; but when they perceive 
the first butter globules forming round the churn- 
staff, then they cease pouring warm water, and the 
temperature warns them, putting any more cool 
water. Thus, to make er it is required— 

Ist. That milk must have curd 
but not fermented. 

2d. That milk must have naturally soured, with- 
out any help but a little quantity of sour milk, and 
especially without warming it. 

$d. That all milk should be put into the churn 
together, and churned without extracting any parts 
of it. 

4th. That the churning should be continual and 
— uniform, avoiding to strike the bottom of the 
churn. , 

5th. That.cMhrning, without interruption, com- 
municates he milk a slight degree of heat, which 
is n and which in winter may be accelerat- 
ed, by addipg some warm water fromthe moment 
one Lesine to churn, and without: stopping the 
hans metion .* * . has 

6th. As soon ‘as one perceives fhe little globules 
of butter forming, one must then think only to cool, 
with spring water, if in summer, for in winter it is 
not necessary. 

7th. If, when one wishes to churn, one has some 
sweet milk not yet sour, but which one wishes to 
churn, it must be put into the churn with the cur- 
ae twelve or fifteen hours, aay or less, ac- 
cording to the relative quantity, before beginning to 
churn, in order that the eA of wot ail you 
have added be entirely curdled. : 

8th. This mode is, no doubt, much longer than 
when the cream alone is churned; for one must 
churn during about two hours in the most favoura- 
ble season, and it is common in winter to take four 
hours churning to have your butter made. ~ 


Preparation for Butter. 


When the butter is made, if th ther is hot, 
it is well, after having gathered it e churn, to 
let it cool about two ies but when it is very hot 
weather, a8 that time is not sufficient to cool it, it 
is Well to put it in a very cool place during some 

ill it is very firm,in pa to extract the 
out of it. 


wooden box spoon, 
piece, that thlippetion a 
termilk; leaving it now 
hard, and then begifinin n, till it does not yie 
any buttermilk; it is only in the last extremity, and 
i ys of suff#mer, that they knead it in 
rd extract the buttermilk out of 
bit, but some salt for preserv- 


ing it, -e. 
) the br but with the wooder 
ich. - 0 impregnated, and also 
t brine, to prevent the but- 
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All the utensils employedfor milk must be eare- 
fully washed with boiling water every time — 
have been made use of, then washed again wit 
cool water and exposed to the sun, that they do not 
get a musty smell. It is necessary to remove from 
the dairy all the disagreeable or strong smells, and 
to observe the most scrupulous cleanliness in it, but 
without humidity, which would give a mouldy taste 
to milk. 

The churn is made.of chestnut wood; it is scald- 
ed every time it is Ca to churn again; it is rub- 
bed with a bunch of hullyoak, that scratches and 
cleans it well, and ee washed again with cold 


e pots and churn mast keep no smell of the 
sour milk, and none of the utensils employed should 
be, or have been put to ang Other uses, for fear of 
spoiling the whole. 


—_ 


ON THE CHANGING OF SEED. 
Change of Seed not necessary to prevent degeneracy; 
Naturalization of Plants; important caution to se- 
eure permanent good quality of Plants. By Joseph 
Cooper, of Gloucester county, New Jersey. 
(From Memoirs of Pennsylvania Agric. Society.) 
Tue following paper on several important agri- 











ments, out of a greek number, which have all com-|to answer the descripiion, but the ears were small, 
t 


bined to prove the above, to my satisfaction. 

In or about the year 1746, my father procured 
the seeds of the long warty squash, which have 
been kept on the farm ever since, without changing, 
and are now far preferable to what they were at 
first. Our early peas were procured from London, 
the spring before Braddock’s defeat, (1756,) and 
have been planted successively every season since, 
on the same place. They have not been changed, 
and are now preferable to what they were when 
first obtained. ‘The seed of our asparagus was pro- 
cured from New York, in the year 1752, and since 
that time I have not planted a seed, except what 
grew on my beds; and by selecting the seed, from 
the largest stalks, I have improved it greatly. 

A complaint is very general, that potatoes of 
every kind degenerate, at which I am not surprised, 
when the most proper means to produce that effect 
is constantly practiced; to wit, using or selling the 
best, and planting the refuse; by which means, al- 
most the whole of those planted are the produce of 
plants the most degenerated. This consideration 
induced me to try an opposite method. Having 
olten observed that some plants or vines produced 
potatoes larger, better shaped, and in greater abun- 
dance than others, without any apparent reason, ex- 
cept the operation of nature, it induced me to save a 





cultural subjects, has already been published in the 
United States, and in Europe, and has deservedly 
excited very general attention. ‘The writer is enti- 
tled to every degree of respect, both for his prac- 
tical knowledge, and integrity of relation. His ex- 
perience and opinions difler widely from those 
generally received. ‘The results produced, require 
the care and attention which few will give. ‘The 
merit of Mr. Cooper is therefore the greater. That 
both sides of a question, in which agriculturists are 
highly interested, might fairly appear, the society 
have thought it right to add to their memoirs, this 
developement of the practice and success of the 
writer. And this, not with a view to promote con- 
troversy, but to encourage and invite candid in- 
quiry: 
Cooper’s Point, April 17th, 1799. 


Respected Friend, 


quantity from such only, for planting the ensuing) 
| season, and I was highly gratified in finding their 
|production exceed that of the others, of the same 
\kind, planted at the same time, and with every 
}equal advantage, beyond my expectation, in size, 
ishape, and quantity; by continuing the practice, | 
lam satisfied that I have been fully compensated for 


all the additional trouble. 








| 





} 
| 


\of sweet potatoes for seed, the next market day, | is attended with two 
\which. [ promised to do; but going through the | taking the largest ears. 


and few of them ripened before frost. I saved 
some of the largest and earliest, and planted them 
between rows of the larger and earlier kinds of 
corn, which produced a mixture to advantage; then 
I saved seed from stalks that produced the greatest 
number of the largest ears, and first ripe, which [ 
planted the ensuing season, and was not a little 
gratified to find its production preferable, both in 
quantity and quality, fo that of any corn I had ever 
planted. This kind of corn I have continued to 
plant ever since, selecting that designed for seed in 
the manner I would wish others to try, viz: When 
the first ears are ripe enough for seed, gather a suf- 
ficient quantity for early corn, or for replanting, 
and at the time you wish your corn to ripen gene- 
rally, gather a sufficient quantity for planting the 
next year, having particular care to take it from 
stalks that are large at bottom, of a regular taper, 
not over tall, the ears set low, and containing the 
greatest number of good sizeable ears, of the best 
quality; let it dry speedily, and from this corn, 
plant your main crop; and if any hills should miss, 
replant from that first gathered, which will cause 
the crop to ripen more regularly than is common: 
this is a great benefit. 

The above method I have practiced many years, 
and am satisfied it has increased the quantity, and 
improved the quality of my crops, beyond the ex- 
pectation of any person who had not tried the ex- 
periment. The distance of planting corn, and the 
number of grains in a hill, are matters many differ 
in. Perhaps different soils may require a difference 
in both these respects; but in every kind of soil I 
have tried, [ find planting the rows six feet asunder 
each way, as nearly at right angles as may be, and 


A circumstance happened respecting potatoes,|leaving not more than four stalks on a hill, produces 
\which may be worth relating: a woman whom I|the best crop. 


The common method of saving 


|met in market, requested me to bring half a bushel |seed corn, by taking the oars from the erib or heap, 


sadvantages,; one is,.the 
tich have generally grown 


|market on that day, previous to her son’s coming for|but one on a stalk. ‘This lessens the production; 
the potatoes, | observed the woman selling such as|the other is, taking ears which have ripened at dif- 
iH had brought for her; when the boy came, I asked ferent times, which causes the production to do the 
him the reason they wanted potatoes for seed, while same. 


they were sclling their own. His answer was, that| 


A striking instance of plants being naturalized, 


Kind Providence having placed me in a situation | his father said, if they did not get seed from me, happened by Col. Matlack sending some water me- 
of life which obliged me to procure a living by in-|once in three or four years, their potatoes would/lon seed from Georgia, which, he informed me by 
dustry, and that principally in the agricultural line,| be good for nothing. Query—if he had used the |letter, were of superior quality: knowing that seed 
it has caused me to be a strict observer of the same means in selecting his potatoes for planting,’ from vegetables, which had grown in more southern 


works of nature, with respect to such parts of the 
vegetable creation as have come under my particu- 
lar notice, and have been greatly embarrassed at 
the opinion very generally entertained by farmers 
and gardeners, that changing seeds, reots and 
plants, to distant places, or different soils or cli- 
mates, is beneficial to agriculture; such opinion not 
agreeing with my observations or practice. This 
induced me to make many experiments on that 
head, all of which, in more than forty years’ prac- 


tice, have operated to prove to my satisfaction, that had before. I asked his method of saving his seed. | 


the above opinion is not well founded; and if so, 
must be extremely prejudicial to agriculture, as it 
turns the attention of the husbandman from what 
appears to me one great object, viz. that of select- 
ing seeds and roots for planting or sowiiig. from 
such vegetables as come to the greatest perfection, 
in the soil which he cultivates. 
What induced me to make pene on the 
spbicct, was, my observing that kinds of vege- 
es Were continually varying in their growth, 
quality,.production, and time of maturity. This 
Jed me t@ believe that the great author of nature, 
has so mapiructed that wonderful machine, if I may 
be allowed the expression, as to incline every kind 
of soil and climate to naturalize all kinds of vege- 
tables, that it will produce at any rate, the better 
to suit them, if the agriculturists will do their part 
in selecting the most proper seed. In support of 
this position, I will subjoin a few facts and experi- 


\as I did, whether he would have profited by chang 
jing with one who used the other method? 

In discoursing with a friend, who lived at a 
great distance from me, on the above subject, 
jhe mentioned a fact in favour of changing seed. 
| Some radish seed which he had from me, produced 
radishes preferable to any thing of the kind ever 
seen in that neighbourhood, which was near 100 
‘miles distant: but in two or three years the radishes 
|degenerated, so as to be no better than what he 


He said he had no other radishes in his garden, and 
when they had pulled what was fit for use, let the 
others go to seed. I[ then told him my method, viz. 
As soon as the radishes are fit for use, | dig up ten 
or twelve of those which please me best, as to co- 
lour, shape, &c. and plant them at least 100 yds. from 
where any others bloom at the time they do; this, I 
informed him, was the best method I knew of to 
improve any kind of vegetables, varying tne pro- 
cess agreeably to their nature. I asked him if he 
thought I should be benefitted by exchanging with 
him? His answer was, he believed I was the best 
| gardener. 

In or about the year 1772, a friend sent me a few 
grains of a small kind of Indian corn, the grains of 
which were not larger than goose shot; he informed 
me by a note that they were originally from Guinea, 
and produced from eight to ten ears on a stock. 





climates, required a longer summer than what grew 
here, I gave them the most favourable situation, 
and used glasses to bring them forward, yet very 
few ripened to perfection, but finding them fo be 
as excellent in quality as described, 1 savedigted 
from those first ripe; and by continuing that prac- 
tice four or five years, they became as early water 
melons as I ever had. } 

Many admit the importance of a change of seedy 
from the fact of foreign flax seed producing the 
best flax in Ireland; but when it is considered that 
it is the bark of the stalk only that is used in Ire- 
land, and that this is in the best perfection before 
the seed ripens, the argument fails when applied to 
other vegetables. 

For many years past, I have renewed the whole 
seed of my winter grain, from a single plant which 
[ have observed to be more productive, and of 
better ey than the rest; a practice, which [ am 
satisfied has been of great use; and I am fully of 
opinion, that all kinds of garden vegetables may be | 
improved by the foregoing methods, particular care 
being taken, that different kinds of the same species 
of vegetables are not in bloom at the same time, 
near together, as by this bad practice, they mix and 
degenerate.* 





*The above remark of an observant, practical agri- ; 





culturist, has so often been confirmed by the observa-" 


Those grains I planted, and found the production tions of others, that no doubt can be entertained of its 
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“Lam sensible the foregoing will meet with great 
opposition and contradiction, but as an experiment 
is safe and easy,! hope it will induce persons of 
more leisure, ability, and observation than myself, 
to make trial, as a mean of improving the agricul- 
ture of our country. 

Such is the sincere wish of thy friend, 
rere JOSEPH COOPER. 


SAS A ATT TS 
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HORTICULTURE. 








SEA-KALE. 

‘rections for cultivating the Crambe Maritima, or 
Pee ne the tes of the table. By William 

Curtis, author of the Flora Londinensis, Treatise 

on Pasture Grasses, and a variety of works on gar- 

dening, §c. 

* (Concluded from Am. Farmer, p. 45.) 

The following are the essential particulars of the 
mode of culture pursued by Mr. Maher, already 
mentioned. r’repare the ground in December or 
January, by trenching it two spits deep; and if the 
soil is not naturally free and light at the bottom, 
render it so by sand, vegetable mould, and under- 
draining. ‘Then divide the plat into beds four feet 
wide, with eighteen-inch alleys between them; this 
done, at the distance of every two feet each way, 
sow five or six seedg, two inches apart, in a circle 
of about four inches diameter: this operation must 
be performed with tie utmost exactness, bear- 


are greatly injured by being exposed to either © 
or the other. Hort. Trans. vol, i. % 

Mr. Barton, already mentioned, differs from Mr. 
= in cutting from one-year-old plants; but the 
reasons he gives for the practice are important, viz. 
“thé prolongation of the season of sea-kale;” for 
héhas found, after several years experience, that 
“one year old plants come in much later in spring 
. established roots.” Caled. Hort. Mem. 


ch as are partial to this plant and possess the 
means, may have it produced for a much longer pe- 
riod, by forcing the early crops; nothing more being 
necessary than to place over each plant a large 
pot, as in one of the modes of blanching already 
recommended, and cover the pots with long dung to 
a considerable thickness; the heat of the dung 
brings forward the plant, while the pot keeps it 
from coming in contact with the dung itself; and 
as the growth of the plant is by this means greatly 
accelerated; it is of course rendered more tender, 
as well as sweeter. . 
You muy begin forcing this plant by the begin 
ning of December, and at the same time that you 
use horse dung, which has a considerable degree 
of heat in it, for forcing some of your plants, you 
may cover over a part of your others with what 
ithe gardeners term mulsh, that kind of horse dung 
lor litter which is little better than straw; this, if it 
only preserves the plants from cold, will greatly 
forward their growth; and thus, by a judicious ap- 





ing Jn mind that each circle or stool of plants, is 
afterwards to be covered with a blanching pot, (fig. 
1, or fig. 2.) In the following May, or June, the 
plants will appear, and as s6on as*they have made, 
three or four leaves are to be thinned out to three, 
as regularly placed as posible: Water, if the sea- 
son be dry; and pick off all insects by hand the 
moment they appear. 


to attack them. Cover the beds with earth, sind,| 
and leaves, to the depth of 3 inches in November, ' 
and lay over that covering 6 inches of littery dung. 

In the spring of the second year, when the plants! 
are beginning to push, rake off the stabie litter, | 
and add alittle fresh loam and sand. Abstain fro.n 
cutting, and dress in November as before. 

The third season, a little before the plants begin 
to stir, rake off the winter covering, laying on an 
inch of pure dry sand or fine gravel. ‘Then cover 
each stool of plants with one of the blanching pots | 
(fig. 1,) pressing it very firmly into the ground, so 
asito exclude all light and air; noting this particu- 
iaily, that both the colour and flavour of sea-kale 





accuracy. The fact is one of the most powerful proofs 
of the sexual doctrine of plants, and is strongly con- 
firmed by the familiar example of the certain degene- 
racy of squashes and pumpkins, if grown near gourds; 
the latter even communicate an emetic quality to their 
neighbours. In like manner, melons will degenerate if 
planted near squashes or pumpkins. A case is record- 
ed in the law reports, of an action which was brought 
against a gardener near London, in the reign of Charles 
Il. for selling cabbage seed instead of cauliflower seed. 
On trial it appeared. that both had been planted 
near each other, by the purchaser; and to this error, 
the gardener contended that the degeneracy of the true 
seed which he had sold, was owing. But he lost his 
cause in consequence of the prevailing ignorance of 
the sexual doctrine of plants: posterity, however, has 
rescued his name from the imputation of a cheat. The 
fact quoted by Mr. Wm. Young, in page 53, may be ad- 
duced as another argument in favour of the propriety 
of attending to the caution of Mr. Cooper. 

This fact and the consequences of it, show that law- 
yers should attend to agricultural and horticultural 

nowledge, as well as to mere professional acquire- 
ments. In an agrictltural country, it is peculiarly in- 


4 
quackeries; but apply the finger and thumb the’ 


moment you see the turnip-fly or wire-worm begin, 


Trust to no nostrums OF: taking up 


plication of forcing, you may have sea-kale in per- 
fection from: Christmas to W hitsuntide. 

Such are the modes of treating this plant, which 
experience has sanctioned; but we apprehend much 
jlabour and expense may be saved by adopting a 
different mode of forcing it, especially when prac 
|ticed on a large scale, by bringing the plants fit for 
\that purpose into a smaller compass; that is, by 
ithe approach of winter the roots of 
such plants @S@re. sure to flower, cutting away their 
side branches, and shortening the root to the length 
of nine or twelve inches, and placing them four or 
six inches asunder, they may be forced in a frame, 
or in any other way that the gardener’s ingenuity 
shali suggest; as the plants thus used will be ren- 
dered of little value, care must be taken to have a 
regular succession of them for this purpose, should 
it be found to answer. 

The following are the opinions of seven excel- 
lent gardeners, all of whom have written: on this 
subject. ‘They agree that sea-kale is remarkably 
easily forced; and Mr. Nicol, and that excellent 
amateur horticulturist, Mr Niell, both remark, that 
vegetables are seldom improved by forcing; but 
that sea-kale forms an exception, “the forced shoots 
produced at mid-winter being more crisp and deli- 
cate in flavour than those procured in the natural 
way in April or May.” 

Abercrombie, Nicol, and Maher, recommend 
forcing in beds in the open air. ‘Seven weeks,” 
the former observes, “before the time at whieh you 
wish to cut shoots for the table, begin to prepare 
the plants for forcing, and to ferment a sufficient 
quantity of fresh stable-dung. 

“Having trimmed the leaves from the plants, 
carefully point the surface of the ground; and over 
the tups of the roots, spread fresh light earth, mix- 
ed with drift-sand or coal-ashes, two or three inch- 
es in depth. When the dung is well prepared, 
which will be in about three weeks. proceed to the 
forcing. If you mix tree leaves with the dung, 
begin to ferment them.a week or fortnight sooner. 
Cover each of th ts, either With a regular 
blanching-pot, or wi garden-pot of the largest 
size. hen the latter is employed, stop theshole 
with a cork, and cement it with clay, to keep out 
both the:Weather and the rank steam from the lin- 












pot."pressing it down 
inches all round, ani 4 nk si 

inches above the pot" It will be necessary to ex- 
amine the plants frequently, and to measure the 
heat within the covers now and then, lest, by some 
inadvertency, the quantity of litter should not have 
been well apportioned or rightly’prepared. If the 
heat be under 50°, there is not heat enough to ex- 
cite the plants; and if above 60°, it is,too fiery, and 
may injure them. In aboutgiiivee weeks or a month 
after being coyered up, th shoots will be from 
six to ten inches long, and fit for the table. If the 


plant send up a flower st i + c~ 
EF — 
month from beginning te 


cessive supplies of shoot 
sary in forcing sea-kale, 















haps the end of the thi 
force.” A 
The only thi 
Maher observes, i 
ing against too 
never, if possible, émeeeding 55°. 
chief ensues whef this is violent, that it is far j 
ter to begin time enough, and force slowly, 
than quickly. e Abercrombie, Maher 
with dry sea-coal ashes; sifted n 
nor very large. ‘These are the bes 
worms, which, after forcing is commenced, often 
spring up on the surface, and spoil the delicacy of 
the young shoots. Salt, he adds, also effectually 
destroys worms, and will not injure sea-kale. 
Unless the weather be unusually rigorous, it will 
not be necessary to renew the linings of hot litter 
oftener than once in seven or eight weeks. Aber- 
crombie directs to take away the €xhausted part, 
and mix the remainder with fresh dung and leaves. 
Maher says, after the sea-kale is gathered, the dung 
will be found in the finest possible state for spring 
hot-beds. When the stools will produce no more 
shoots, remove the litter and the covers, and dress 
the ground, in order, as rei to grand that 


heat, using trial-sticks, and 


their leaves may be suffered to g¢ 
and return nutriment to the root for the next year’s 
buds. Nicwi says, he knows an instance of a row of 
sea-kale having been forced in the above way every 
season for seven years, in which the plants in it are 
as vigorous and healthy as others in the same quar- 
ter that are forced only every second year. 

Barton forces sea-kale on dung-beds, under 
frames, exactly in the manner generally adopted 
for asparagus. ‘The advantages he considers to be 
the certainty of having the vegetable fit for use.at 
any particular time, and the saving of dung and la- 
bour. ‘The latter saving, he says, “must appear 
obvious to every practical gardener, when he consi- 
ders the difficulty attending the keeping up a pro-* 
per and regular degree of heat, by covering with 
dung over pots, and other similar methods, (as gene- 
rally practiced,) at so inclement a season of the 
year; requiring three times the quantity of dung to 
produce an equal number of heads, to what will be 
necessary when the roots are placed in the frame; 
for a common melon-frame will contain as many 
heads as ate.capable of being produced in two 


drills uf t yards each, by covering with hot 
dung. Hé finds two frames, of three lights each, 
quite igntfor a large family: the first prepared 
abo sin ning of November, and the second 

veek in December; and by the time 


about lasts 
the second frie is.exhausted, sea-kale will be rea~* 
penground.” Caled. Hort. Mem. 


dy for use in the 

W. Gibbs, 6f Taverness, . Meme vol. p. 
388.) also forces in frames, blanching by keeping 
the beds covered with mats. Economy and. cer- 
tainty he considers to be the advantage attendi 











being forced, a succession is kent up by annual 

sowings: and the plants are allowed to attain thre 

years growth before taking up for forcing, = * 
Baldwin forces sea-kale where it stands in the 








eumbent on them, both for the purposes of justice, and 
their personal advantage. 


ing. ‘Thén lay a portion of prepared dung, alone, 
or mixed with tree leaves, about and over each 


open garden in thé following manner: “On each 
side of a tbree-foot bed, (fig. 8, 1.) in which the 


very particular in guard- - 


So much mis- 


er very small” 
medy against? 


yand acquire 


this mode. As the plants are no longerof use after 
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sea-kale has been planted, tremehes (2, 2.) are form- 

ed two feet deep, and eighteef inches wide at bot- 

, tom; the side of the trench next to the bed is per- 

%. ee the other side is sloped, so as to make 

top of the trench at the surface level, two feet 








desirable vegetable for sedentary persons, or such 
as have weak stomachs, being remarkably light and 
easy of digestion, and abounding in alkali rather 
than acid; like the asparagus and cebbage, it is 
useful in removing the lithic acid from the plicate 
coating of the bladder, and consequently tends to 
prevent the formation of stone. 

The seeds of the crambe, or sea-kale, are tovbe 
had in every seed shop, and young plants in most 
market gardens and nurseries. 








a 
RURAL ECONOMY. 


ON THE MANAGEMENT OF BEES, 
By Dr. James Howison, of Hillend. 
(From the Memoirs of the Caledonian Horticultural 
Society.] 
It being my intention to describe to the Society 
|the management of a single hive of bees, from their 
swarming until they themselves have sent forth their 















anda half widewthis trench is filled with linings of first colony, I shall remark on the different opera- 


Tiot dung, on‘the inner edges of which garden| tions, as they naturally succeed each other, accord- 
g y y 

lights are plagéd, and the glass (3,) kept covered | ing to the method now in general use; leaving that 
with mats until the kale is fit to cut. The same followed by me, of taking the honey without killing 








plan,” he adds, “is applicable to asparagus, and also 
to rhubarb, or any other perennial vegetable in- 
tended to be excited where it stands, and a cover- 
ing of boards, canvas, or mats, might be substitut- 


| the bees, to be explained under a distinct head. 
Variety of Bees.—To the common observer, all 

working bees, as to external appearance, are nearly 

|the same; but to those who examine them with at- 
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ed for the glass lights.” Hort. T'rans. vol. iv. p. 63. | tention, the difference in size is very distinguishable; | 


A. Melross, of Ardgowan, forces sea-kale in aland they are in their vicious and gentle, indolent 
vinery. He plants “along the back of the flue! and attive natures, essentially different. 
where no vine-roots are, places covers on the plants,|_ Of the stock which I had in 1810, it required 250 
and in two weeks, when the heat for forcing vines | to weigh an ounce; but they were so vicious and la- 
is kept up,” he has “as fine sea-kale as could be|zy, that I changed it for a smaller variety, which 
desired. When a dish is cut, he lifts the roots, and possesses much better dispositions, and of which it 
supplies their places by others from the open ground. | requires 296, on an average, to weigh an ounce. 
He cofisiders this a very easy and certain method,| Whether size and disposition are invariably con- 
es in a wet climate.” Caled. Hort. Mem.| nected, | have not yet had sufficient experience to 
vol. iv. p. 164. - determine. ; 

When the plant is blanched under a pot, it is fit Materials and size of Hives.—Hives made of straw, 
for use as soon as it is cut; but when blanched in/as now in use, -have a great advantage over those 
any of the other modes, it requires to be carefully | made of wood or othermaterials, from the effectual 
washed from any sand or grit which may adhere to|defence they afford against the extremes of heat in 
it; and any blemish it may have received from sub-|summer, and cold in winter. ‘That the hives ia size 


terraneous insects must be cut away. 

In cutting this plant for the table, care must be 
taken not to injure the crown of the root by cutting 
it too close. Most gardeners prefer slipping off the 
stalks to cutting them; the leaf, or expanded part, 
may either be cut off before or after the operation 
of slipping. 

The sooner it is dressed after it is cut, the better. 
Twenty minutes boiling, in general, is sufficient to 














should correspond as nearly as possible with that of 
the swarms, has not had that attention paid to it 
which the subject demands, as much of the success 
in the managemeat of bees depends on that circuin- 
stance. 

From blind instinct, bees endeavour to fill with 
combs whatever hive they are put into, before they 
begin to gather honey Owing to this, when the 





hive is too large for its inhabitants, the time for col- 








make it tender, this process is the more to be attend-|lecting their winter store is spent in unprofitable la- 
ed to, as the goodness of the article greatly depends | bour; and starvation is the consequence. This evil 
on it; that which is young, recently cut, or forced,|also extends to occasioning lafe swarming the next 
will be done in Jess time; when properly boiled, it}summer; it being long belore®the hive becomes so 
is to be served up to table on a toast with melted | filled with young bees as to pfeduce’a necessity for 

















butter, in the manner of asparagus; we have been 
assured that it is most excellent stewed, and it 
seems well adapted for a pickle. 

Sir George Mackenzie, at once a hortieulturist 
and refined epicure,.says, that se kallamret 
easily be overdone in cooking, and that a 
boiled well, it should be thoroughly drained, and 
then suffered to remain a few minutes before the 
fire, thata further portion of moisture may be ex. 


salt water. 
©, As to its excellence as a food, persons differ, as 
y do in all matters of taste; some preferring it 
even to asparagus, to which it is related, in point of 
flavour, others oo it as little superior to cab- 
the general voice, as far as we have been 
to collect it, is very much in its favour. 





emigration, from which cause the season is too far 
advanced for the young colonies to procure a winter 
stock. 

I should consider it as a good rule in all cases, 
that the swarm should fill two-thirds of the hive. 


\ing from five to six pounds, will contain two pecks 
measure of corn, and will yield, in a good season, $8 
Scots pints of honey, and for smaller swarms in pro- 





jable for second swarms, as the bees are thereby en- 
abled much sooner to begin collecting honey. 

| Situation for Hives —T e hives should be so 
|placed as to receive the ray# Of the rising as well as 
|meridian sun, is of considerable importance; heat 
‘and light appearing the principal stimulants to the 
j|action of bees. A hive so situated as not to be touch. 


Laie . —- a 
. it does not impart to the urine that unpleasant smell,/season lose a proportional number of days labo 
Figuré:8, which the latter is well known to do. It is a most| Hives should stand at some distance from in ca 


hedges. When lately building a garden wall, with 
a good exposure for bees, 1 ordered a number of 
niches to be made, into which I afterwards put hives. 
These were, however, so much infested with snails 
in summer, and mice in winter, that | was under 
the necessity of removing them to a more open situ- 
ation. 

Feeding the Bees.—Near the sea, little honey is 
collected after the first week in August; but in high 
situations, where the flowers are later, and heath 
abounds, the bees labour with advantage until the 
middle of September. ‘These are the proper periods, 
according to situation, for ascertaining if the hives 
intended to be kept contain a sufficient winter stock, 
The killing of the drones, (a very singular fact in the 
history of the bee, and which will be noticed here- 
after,) perhaps marks this time with more preci- 
sion. ; 

Ifa large hive does not weigh thirty pounds, it 
will be necessary to allow it half a pound of honey, 
or the same quantity of soft sugar, made into a sy- 
rup, for every pound that is deficient of that weight; 
and, in like proportion, to smaller hives. This work 
must not be delayed, that time may be given for the 
bees to make their deposit in their empty cells be- 
fore they are rendered torpid by the cold. 

I must here notice, that sugar simply dissolved in 
water, (which is a common practice,) and sugar 
boiled with water into a syrup, form compounds very 
differently suited for the winter store of bees. When 
ithe former is wanted for their immediate nourish- 

ment, as in spring, it will answer equally well as a sy- 
\rup; but if to be laid up as store, the heat of the hive 
— evaporating the water, leaves the sugar in 
ry crystals, not to be acted upon by the trunks of 
the bees. I have known"several instances of hives 
| killed by hunger, while some pounds weight of sugar 
;in this state remained in their cells. ‘The boiling of 
\sugar into syrup forms a closer combination with 
ithe water, by which it is prevented from flying off, 
jand a consistence resembling that of honey retained... 
I have had frequent experience of hives not contain- — 
Ing a pound of honey, preserved in perfect health 
(through the winter, with sugar so prepared, when 
; given in proper time, and in sufficient quantity. 
Covering the Hives.—Bees are evidently natives of 
a warm climate, a high temperature being absolute- 
ly necessary to their existence; and their continuing 
to live in hollow trees during the severe winters of 
Russia and America, must depend on the heat pro- 
duced from the great size of the swarms which in- 
habit these abodes. From my own observation, the 
hives which are best covered during winter, always 
prosper most the following summer. In consequence, 
about the end of harvest, I add to the thin covering 
of straw put on the hives at the time of swarming, a » 
thick coat, and shut up the aperture through which 
the bees entered, so that only one can pass at a time, 
|Indeed as a very small portion of air is necessary 
|for bees in their torpid state, it were better, during 
severe frosts, to be entirely shut up, as numbers of 
them are often lost from being enticed to quit the 
hive by the sunshine of a winter day. It will, how- 
ever, be proper at times to remove, by a crooked 








Being | The hives used by me for my largest swarms, weigh-! wire or similar instrument, the dead bees and other 


filth, which the living at this season are unable to 
perform of themselves. 
To hives whose stock of honey was sufficient for 


haled.” Hort. Wem. vol. i. p. 313. Some boil it in} portion. Hives with empty combs are highly valu-/ their maintenance, or those to which a proper quan- 


jtity of sugar had been given for that purpose, no 
further attention will be necessary, until the breed- 
ing season arrives, ‘This, in warm situations, gene- 
| rally takes place about the beginning of May, and 
in cold, about a month after. 

Owners of hives are often astonished, that, at this 
advanced season, when their bees had, for weeks 





P In its sensible effects on the human body, it ea by the sun until some hours later than the other | preceding, put on the most’ promising appearance, 
e@omes nearer to the cabbage tribe than asparagus; | hives in the same garden, would in the course of the after a few days of rain, they become so weak and 
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sickly as to be unable to leave the hive, and conti-| form as the under at bottom; but in order to give it}is uSually kil 


lining until they at last die. 
— pow An etontion to this subject, I am con-| thereon a coat of straw, the panes at top are only 
Y 


vinced, that the cause is as 


bees, for a short time previous to their leaving their! of board. The upper box has a moulding fixed 


a conical shape, for the more conveniently fixing 


follows: The young five inches wide, which is also covered a piece 


cells, and some time after, require being fed with 
the same regularity that young birds are by their 

arents; and if the store in the hive be exhausted, 
and the weather such as not to admit of the work- 
ing bees going abroad to collect food in sufficient 
uantity for themselves and their brood, the power- 
ul principle of affection for their young compels 
them to part with what is not enoug for their sup- 
port, at the expense of their own lives, 

To prevent such accidents, I make it # rule, that 
if, during the breeding season, it rain for two suc- 
cessive days, to feed all the bees indiscriminately, as 
it would be difficult to ascertain those only who re- 
quire it. ‘ . 
Swarming.—For several years past, my hives 
have uniformly sent forth their first swarms during 
the second week in July, from which it appears, 
that early or late swarming in the same situations 1s 
not so much regulated by good or bad seasons, as 
might have been expected. Near the sea, this will, 
of course, take place some weeks earlier. 

The first swarming is so long preceded by the 
appearance of drones, and hanging out of working 
bees, that if the time of their leaving the hive is not 
observed, it must be owing to want of care. The 
signs of the second are, however, more equivocal, 
the most certain being, that of the queen, a day or 
two before swarming, at intervals of a few minutes, 
giving out a sound a good deal resembling that of a 
cricket. It frequently happens, that the swarm will 
leave the old hive, and return again several times, 
which is always owing to the queen not having ac- 
companied them, or from having dropt on the 
ground, being too young to fly to a distance. In 
such cases, I have seen her found near to the old 
hive; and on being taken up and placed in the new 
one, the swarm instantly settled. 

Gooseberry or currant bushes should be planted 
at a short distance from the hives, for the bees to 
swarm upon, as, by attending to this, I have not lost 
a swarm by straying for several years. ‘This, I am 


however convinced, depends much on the nature of 


the bees which form the stock Whew a hive yields 
more than two swarms, these should uniformly be 
joined to others that are weak, as, from the lateness 
of the season, and deficiency in number, they will 
otherwise perish. ‘This junction is easily formed, 
by inverting at night the hive in which they are, 
and placing over it the one you intend them to en- 
ter. They soon ascend, and apparently, with no 
opposition from the former possessors, as I have 
never observed fightirg to be a consequence. 

It being very universally believed, that two queens 
cannot live together in the same hive, | have for se- 
veral days after this forced junction, searched for 
the murdered queen, but never with success. Should 
the weather, for some days after swarming, be un- 
favourable for the bees going out,’they must be fed 
with care until it clears up, otherwise the young 
swarm will run a great risk of dying. 


to its under part, which projects about a quarter 
of an inch, and so exactly embraces the upper part 
of the lower box, as to join these two firmly toge- 
ther. In the deal which forms the top of thelower 
box, are cut four oval holes, each one inch wide, 
and two inches long, through which the bees pass 
into the upper. This communication, when not 
wanted, is shut by a board, which moves on a nail 
in its centre. The small pane of glass in the top of 
the upper box, admits of seeing the progress the 
bees have made in it, without separating it from the 
lower one. 
When the swarm is first put into the lower box, 
the communication is shut with the upper, until the 
bees have completely filled the lower with combs, 
Tie eOmmunication is then to be opened, when the 
bees will ascend, and if the season is favourable, 
and the swarm numerous, they will fill it also, but 
not until they have completely stocked the lower. 
By removing the straw covering, and looking through 
the glass in the upper box, it may be seen what ho- 
ney has been collected. Should a part or the whole 
of it be wanted, it will only be necessary carefully 
to separate the upper from the lower box, and shut 
the board of communication. The upper box is then 
to be removed to some distance, and the bees con- 
tained in it, driven off, on which they will immedi- 
ately join their companions in the lower. So soon 
as the honey is taken from the box, it cantbe re- 
placed, and if early in the season, the communica- 
tion opened for making more honey, but if late, it 
must be kept shut until the hive has swarmed next 
summer. If honey-comb early next season is pre- 
ferred to a swarm, then the communiéation must be 
opened about the beginning of June. 
All the honey procured in this'way is remarkable 
for its purity, none of the cells having been ever 
polluted by the hatching of young bees. 
The greatest advantages, however, from this me- 
thod, are the early and large swarms,—the conse- 








: 3 — 
Gold of the following night. ‘ 
No stinging or other violence is ever used; and al- * 
though the droge is fotir times the size of his exe- 
cutioner, no attempt at retaliation is ever offered. 


LADIES’ DEPARTMEN®, ~— 


A WHISPER TO A NEWLY-MABRIED PAIR. 
A Wuisrer e Wire. 
(Continued from p. 46.] 


Ch A 
ON THE MANAGEMENT AN CATION OF cHigpren. 


A lovely infant now crowns your mutual wishes. 
What a bond of What an incentive to ten- 
derness! Lives a man who ¢an look at the 
mother of his pretty Babe, yard feel his heart 
irresistibly drawn *omards her? * While the simple 
reflection, “This is the father of my child!” sh 
make the husband to his wife the dearest obj 
the world— 

‘Thus, for the parent’s sake, the 

And dearer is the parent for the 

A little child is an uncommonly i ting objectt 
An immortal soul confined in such @ fairy form; a 
little being for whom the blood of Jesus was shed; 
an epitome of God’s greatest, noblest work; “a mi- 
niature pledge,” as the great poet Goldsmith says, 
“who may be one day the guardian of the liberties 
of Europe, the bulwark and honoupef its aged pa- 
rents.” And when a mother seé vine faculty 
of reason ‘sparkling in its little ¢yes, and issuing in 
lisping acdents from its ruby lips, how fery 
oughit she to implore that Christ would be the r 
herd of her little lamb, that he would carry it in 
his bosom, that he would in this life shelter it in his 
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which surround his throne! . 


thefis, to be herself the nurse of her infant. Let 
no motive, gentle lady, except want of health, induce 
you to surrender this endearing office to a stran- 
ger. The. custom of sending a baby to a dis- 





quence of not killing the bees. ae 

Conelusion.—I shall conclude this essay with some 
curious facts in the history of the bee, whic ~ 
sented themselves to my notice during the ee 
ment of this singular insect. 

“Ist. I have frequently obsétved hat, durin 
swarming, the twig or branch whieh supported the 
swarm, weighing from five to six Ibs. or $0,000 bees, 
had its surface completely covered with the first 300 
or 400 that alighted upon it, the remainder of the 
swarm having their whole weight supported by that 
small number, which, in any other situation, must 
have torn them to atoms. 

Qdiy, ‘Nhat light 
i bees, or if it ig, it 
sible to us. e 
ble bee, is often aj 
through which it appears impossible for any light to 
ass. 
4 Sdly, Bees are entirely directed to their food by 


be in a degree inco:nprehen- 
ge to the abode of the hum- 


Method of obtaining the honey without killing the|smell, as appears from the following experiment. I 


Bees.— The Society will see, from the peculiar struc- 
ture of the hive, with which I accomplish this ob- 


placed in a tea-kettle a cloth, through which I had 
strained some honey, and after fixing the lid, I put 


ject, that I was under the necessity of making it of|it on the ground about 200 yards to the windward 


wood, in place of straw, which, for the reasons be- 
fore given, I should have preferred. 
It consists of two distinct hexagons, one placed 


of some hives. I was soon after much amused in 
seeing a number of bees following the different wind- 
ings of the scented breeze, until they reached the 


above the other. The under is formed of six panes) spout of the kettle, which they immediately entered. 


of half inch deal, each measuring ten inches in 


4thly, Killing t 





haere: y the working bees, 
width, and eight in depth, and covered with a thin|when the breeding™#s at an end, is performed ia a 


board at top. This forms a box that will contain 


two pecks measure of corn, and which I consider as|almost unifogmly fixes on the drone, at 
sufficient for the-largest swarm. This is intended |of the left wing 


singular way, and done by one bee in general. It 
€ insertion 
, when it tears with its fangs the mus- 





for the breeding, as well as winter habitation of the'cle which-moves the wing, so that when thrown 


bees, The upper is of the same dimensions and from the stand of the hive, it cannot again rise, and 







not necessary to the labour of tice. 


@zag several yards ipJength,, 


to be nursed, is now so much .exploded, 
t unnecessary to dwell on the sub- 
hat! to send the pretty babe from your 
evand your bosom, from all the love and wateh- 
ness its helplessness so strongly calls for; to send 
it to be nursed and cradled among strangers; to al- 
low the first dawnings of its reason to beam in the 
atmosphere of vulgarity, meanness, and even vice! 
Forbid it, mothers! Should circumstances ren- 
der it inconvenient to bring a wet-nurse into the 
house, sooner, a thousand times, would I rear the 
pretty babe, in nursery phrase, with the spoon, 
than treat it with such unkindness and injus- 
And now, after the lapse of a year or two, 
the poor baby, ill-reared, and alienated. from its fa- 
mily, is brought home. His little heart pines, and 
saddens; and he cares not for any body, nor any 
thing, in the.fine house he has got into. His nurse, 
and fosterfather, and Billy, and Peggy, and the cat, 
and little Beauty the dog, are all the world to him. 
A awthorn tree which grows at the 
do the clear stream which runs in the ad- 
joining field, have more charms in his eyes, than 
his father’s fine-spreading chestnuts and cultivated 
grounds. He is-a pet with no one, one isa 
with him. His more fortunate bro and sis- 
ters are all preferred before him, andy 
and neglected, no pretty ways endear him to 
mily, no pretty words issue from his little unta 
lips. But I will suppose detter things of you, 
the subject for the present. he 
‘Do not, if it can be avoided, wean your child till 
it is wel menths old; and when compelled to in- 
flict on if this its first misfortune, do it with mercy; 
not suddenly nor decidedly, but slowly ‘and by des 




















fold, and after death place it among the cherubime it 


The first duty which nature points out to’a. mo- . 
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~ will not, | trust, be considered irrelevant, and per- 
» haps may be acceptable to the young mother. 
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-_ giving it for the first wégkk suck only twice|make it pone, a its petticoats be very short, and 
Fag AO a day; then only once; and then dropping] its arms and bosom be exposed to the air. Let it 


some e. And thus will the pretty babe be|old; put it to bed at seven o’clock, and let it rise 
sparc uish whigh even the Almighty seemsjearly. Plunge it every morning into cold water, 
to wish to awaken the mind to, when inghis holy / beginning in warm weather. and continue it every 
book we find those Word: “My soul is t low | season alter, If the child should be delicate, let the 
eyen as a w child.”* I really do not well under- | chill of the water be slightly taken off by adding a lit- 
stand why remark it is best to wean a child / tle warm water to it, until the cliild gets hardy. Be 
at eight orn onths old, when experience so de-' partieular in the choice of the servant who attends 
cidedly contradicts thém. Look at the children of your baby; and, if possible, let some one of the 
the peasantry. Mar e health which sparkles in| family accompany her when she takes it to walk. 
their eves, and the strength which gives activity to, To rest her arms, she will often most injuriously 
their little limbs; and those children are seldom) place it on the damp ground, or go into a house in- 
weaned even so earl twelve months old. “I fected perhaps with whooping cough, small pox, or 
never knew child or mother injured,” said a clever, some inintine disease: and then, instead of the 
and humane physician, “by a late weaning.” | benefit of air and exercise, the poor baby is kept 

I have often thought man could learn from an in-; sitting in her lap, while she perhaps gabbles away 
fant a sweet lesson of love and gratitude. In the| anecdotes of the family she lives with. In a fit, 


it me ie daf, but continuing it at night for’ sleep in the middle of the day, till it is three years 
li 
an 


act of weaning, has ahy one observed its countenance loosen the child’s clothes, raise the head, place it! 


in all the eagerness of hope and anxiety, seeking near an open window, sprinkle the face with cold 
round for the beloved face of her from whom it has, water, rub it all over with your warm hand, tickle 
derived its support? Mark the expression of each the nostrils and inside of the ear with a feather. 
little feature; mark the apathy with which it turns) Let it be moved as little as possible; put it ina 
from every othefface; and when it has discovered| warm bath, or keep a succession of warm flannel 
the object dearest to its little soul, the flushed | round it. To an infant, give five drops of harts- 
cheek, the delighted eye, the shout of joy, the eager) horn in a little water; to a child of two years old 
spring to reach her arms—all indicate the extacy| you may give ten, but give it with caution, to pre- 
and triumph of the interesting creature: and one| vent it going aguinst its breath.” 

longs to lavish kisses and caresses on him. And is (To be continued in our nezt.) 

it love for the very object herself which causes 
these emotions? Yes, truly: for though another 
nurse appears who could just as well supply him 
with the beverage he is languishing for, he regards 
her with aversion, and turns away with screaming 





CONJUGAL HAPPINESS, 


AS RESULTING FROM MUTUAL AND WELL REGULATED 
ATTACHMENT. 
indignation. ‘But happy they! the happiest of their kind! 
1 he following rules, written by the directors of, Whom gentler stars unite, and in one fate 
the Universal Dispensary for Children, and recom-| Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend. 


mended by the late Queen Charlotte's physician,| "lis not the coarser tie of human laws, 
y Q pS Unnatural oft, and foreign to the mind, 


That binds their peaeéy but harmony itself, 
nursing tends to preserve the human|Attuning all their passions into love; 

species. The mother’s breast is the infant’s birth-| Where friendship full exerts her soltest power, 

right. Feed an infant in an upright posture: it} Perfect esteem, enliven’d by desire 

gives uniform distension to the stomach. Expose it| Ineffable, and sympathy of soul; ? ; " 

early to the air: it keeps it from cold. Place it, Thought meeting thought, and will preventing will, 

while asleep, on its right side: it obviates indiges- With boundless confidence: for nought but love 

tion. Attend to its cries: it never cries when well|Can answer love, and render bliss secure. 

and at ease. Encourage it to stretch out its limbs, Let him, ungenerous, who, alone intent 

and to creep about: it promotes strength and acti-| 1’ bless himself, from sordid parents buys 

vity. Rub it morning and night all over with the The loathing virgin, i eternal on, or 

hand: it promotes circulation. Never awaken an Well merited, cousume his nights ene, days: 

infant out of sleep by rough means: it may produce| Let barbarous nations, whose inhuman love 

fits. Avoid the use of tight bandages, particularly | !s wild desire, fierce as the suns they a 

round the body. Avoid quack medicines and old, Let eastern tyrants, from the light of Heaven 


_ : 4 . slew ‘ ant 
women’s nostrums. f illness, at once call| Seclude their bosom-slaves, meanly possess’d 


In case o - ‘olated form: 
in medical aid.. Avoid feeding infants in the night; | Of a mere, lifeless, violated form: 


it produces griping. And beware at any time of | While those whom love cements in holy faith, 
eetuling. Avon warm nurseries PrP a|And equal transport, free as or hate ’ 
admit a current of air through the room every day|Disdaining fear. What is the world to t am 
that will allow it. Avoid carrying children on the Its pomp, its pleasure, and its nonsense all! 
same arm: it makes them crooked. Never provoke Who in each other clasp, whatever fair wie 
violent laughing, nor disregard violent crying: it High fancy forms, and lavish hearts ns Neg ; . 
weakens their little frame. If the child be weakly, Something than beauty dearer, shou d ¢ ey loo 
give it a small cup of chicken broth or beef-tea|Or on the mind, or mind illumin’d face; 


. irt i but| Truth, goodness, honour, harmony, and love 
errs os Deed Os the The richest bounty of indulgent Heaven. 


Meantime a smiling offspring rises round, 
And mingles both their graces. By degrees, 









not at night: it promotes perspiration. 
first year, animal food may be given twice @ Week. 
If a child lately weaned should pine away, or con-| 4! : 
tract any ae all means give it the breast! The human blossom blows; and every day, 
again, Encourage it to walk and creep about as{Soft as it rolls along, shows some new charm, 
smooth it shows any wish to do so. Time enough The father’s lustre, and the mother’s bloom. 


seve ‘ inf r$ ape and calls 
ths old to put on shoes: and to Then infant reason grows apace, an 
is 7 _— P For the kind hand of an ass 


Delightful task! to rear the 












cee care. 
‘ =n . ; r-thought, 
is, that Biel cruelty practised in weaning an infantinn, peach the young idea how to shoot, 

is, 


rating the nurse and child so completely |,7, : F “e . 
as to render it ieee though convulsive screaming Lg need oe ted a ~ 
may threaten the baby’s life, to remedy the grievance) 0 Drea th’ enlivening apie ar . , 
by the soothing draught which the preity sefferer is The generous purpose in the glowing breast. 
shrieking for. Oh, speak the joy! ye whom the sudden tear 


- 


Seeprise so viten, while you look around, : 
And nothing strikes your eye but sights of bliss, 
All various nature pressing on the heart: 
elegant sufficiency, content, ; 
tirement, rural quiet, friendship, books, 

Ease and alternate labour, useful life, 
Progressive virtue, and approving Heaven. 
These are the matchless joys of virtuous love; 
And thus their moments fly. The seasons thus, 
As ceaseless round a jarring world they roll, 
Still find them happy; and consenting Spring 
Shed# her own rosy garland on their heads: 
Till evening comes at last, serene and mild; 
When, after the long vernal day of life, 
Enamour’d more, as more rémembrance swells 
With many a proof of recollécted love, 
Together down they sink in social sleep; 
‘Together freed, their gentle spirits fly 

To scenes where love and bliss immortal reign.” 











SPORTING OLIO. 





RURAL SPORTS. 

[The season is at hand for making up parties for 
occasional excursions to the country, “where bloom- 
ing health exerts her gentle reign.” How much 
better to repair to the fields, the woods, or to the 
neighbouring streams, at the close of a week of 
hard studv or sedentary labour, and there spend 
the afternoon in gunning, fishing, swimming; bowl- 
ing at nine-pins, pitching quoits, &c., according te 
one’s fancy and the season, than to abuse whole 
days in militia mustering! frequenting gaming-hous- 
es, Whiskey drinking, &c. 

‘The sedentary and oppressive occupations of a city 
life, which beget 

- the languid eye, the cheek 

Deserted of its bloom; the flaccid, shrunk, 

And withered muscle, and the vapid soul,’ 





require to be counteracted by refreshing amuse- 
ments that are only to be found in the country; and 
for all such healthful and innocent enjoyments, no 
city possesses greater facilities in its immediate vi- 
cinity, than Baltimore. ‘There is not a road. nora 
water course, that does not afford beautiful situa- 
tions for recreations such as we have mentioned. In 
other large cities, in summer season especially, on 
Saturday afternoons the whole population is in mo- 
tion. We do not recollect ever to have passed a 
more pleasant day than at a quoit club party in the 
neighbourhood of Philadelphia. They meet every 
Saturday, under the following rules of association:} 


Ruves or tHe Poitanecrnia Quorr Cuvs. 

1. The number of members shall be limited to 20. 

2.'To become a member,a gentleman must be 
proposed at a meeting; and in case of a vacancy, be 
baliotted for on the succeeding club day. Should 
the number be complete, the Secretary shall keep 
a list of candidates to be ballotted for when vacan- 
cies happen in the order they were proposed. 

8. Two black balls shall exclude a candidate, 
and no ballot shall take place, unless there be at 
least 13 members present. 

4. The meeting shall take place on the first Sa- 
—. in May. 

5. No member shall accept of any invitation on 
club day. 

6. No invitation to be 
gers, excepting by the 
shall have the liberty of inviting two friends. 

7. ‘The President of the day, or some other mem- 
ber of the club as proxy for him, shall attend the 
giving out of wine,* porter, &e.; to have the wine, 


[* Wine might be dispe d@ With to advantage, and 
the subscription be not 80 mile h, or let those whe 
must have it, bring their own.] 


iven to other than stran- 
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coits, &c. locked up in the evening, and to deliger 
therkey to the President of the succeeding day. * 


xcept vegetables. The penalty for infringin 
es hall be 1 dozen of Madeira for the use 0 
club. Soul 
9. A Secretary and Treasurer shall be appointed; 
the latter the oldest member, and the former the 
youngest member of the club. 

10. The duty of the Secretary shall be, to pur- 
ehase the wine, &c. and to give his orders upop the 
Treasurer for the amount. / 

11. The duty of the Treasurer shall be, to take 
charge of the subscription money. 

12. The accounts,,0f the Secretary and Treasu- 
rer to be settled annually on the 31st December. | 

13. On, the first meeting of the club, each mem- 
ber shall pay to the Treasurer 25 dollars, and be 
liable to be called upon for their proportion of any 
additional expense. 


8. No hot dishes to be allowed on any ni 
f 





FOX HUNTING. 


EXTRACT TO THE EDITOR FROM AN OLD sPORTS- 
MAN. 


With regard to staghounds, that they are to be 
had of this name, there is no doubt, but they can 
only be found in the king’s pack. The subscrip- 
tion packs and those of the nobility, are accustom- 
ed to run the fox, as well as deer, and of course 
have more speed, and ever since the days of Mey- 
nel, have been increasing in speed. In the king’s 

ack as in all others, they annually discard the old 

ounds, to make room for the young ones; packs 
being limited to number. These cast hounds are 
the perquisite of the whippers in, to sell for the 
earcase and hide. I never saw but one of these 
dogs, and that by accident in Philadelphia market, 
on a very rainy day. He was in heighth and frame 
the largest dog I have ever seen, finely proportioned, 
and with a note of thunder. The owner could not 
be found. I shall not feel disappointment if you 
fail in procuring a pair. 

At one period of my life and for many years, I 
pursued the chase with great ardour, never hunting 
more than six couple of dogs. I went out twice a 
week. Glad to see a full field of horsemen, but ne- 
ver suffered strange hounds among mine. I would 
not recommend more than fifteen couple for a sub- 
scription hunt, but these to be equally matched in 
speed and bottom, but varying in colour and tongue. 
Blowing dogs are always slower than yelpers, and 
slow dogs are not only most certain to kill, but are 
less laborious to follow But one person should 
hunt the dogs, aided by an attendant, or if you 
please a whipper in, and there should be a fine for 
overriding the dogs on the drag. The dogs should 
be all kept at one kennel, that they may become 
acquainted with each other and the huntsman. As 
soonas you can, discard all the babblers, cutters,and 
such as after a smart run take to horse, keep none 
but busy working dogs. 

I always hunted in the old English jacked leather 
cap, covered with black velvet. It has many ad- 
vantages: First, you are not apt to lose it, and last 
and not least it protects your head in case of a fall, 
or the stroke of a limb. ‘The coat overa spencer, 
next your waistcoat should be made somewhat in the 
form of the common frock coat, standing collar, and 
#0 straight before that when mounted, you can con- 
veniently cover your knees with it in case of rain, 
and on account of bushes, snags and briars, should 
not be longer than to cover your knees. A neat 
belt of two buckles for your waist, in which you 
hang the doz’s cduples#ind your horn. _ In this belt 
you can also hang’ Rautboy, clarionet, or other 
wind instrument; thi 4 French horn or keyed 
bugle, will animate the scéne upon the death of the 


x. Re « 
The huntsman should alone use the horn, except 


o 





when all are together. A blue grey cloth looks and 
wears clean, and is not subject to tarnish from rain. 

During my hunting days, our dogs became too 
fast for real sport. e mounted, had just time to 


vil take the hindmost. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
i 
AGRICULTURAL MACHINES AND IMPLE- 
MENTS. 


Catalogue of Improved Agricultural Machines and 
Implements, for sale, and made to order, at the New 
York Agricultural Repository— By William Tor- 
rey, jun. ; ; 

“He that tilleth his ground, shall have plenty of bread.” 

Solomon. 

[An acquaintance of several years has inspired 
the Editor of this paper with confidence in, and 
respect for Mr. Torrey.]} 

Orders from any part of the United States, South 
America, or the West Indies, executed with promp- 
titude, and the articles shipped free of charge. A 
liberal credit is given when a quantity exceeding 
$100 is purchased. Agriculturists may depend upon 
receiving well-made articles, as the Proprietor of 
the Repository is determined not to manufacture 
except in a workmanlike manner. 

‘The numbers in this catalogue commence with 
the smallest or lowest priced articles, 

CORN SHELLERS. 

Patent Plate Machine.—These machines are per- 
fectly simple, cannot get out of order, and do their 
work effectually. ‘The quantity shelled will depend 
upon the number of hands employed in feeding the 
machine, as it will shell as fast as the’corn can be 
thrown in. <2, 

“'T'wo men working steadily Will shell in a day (of 
ten hours,) from 150 to 200 bushels of (shelled) 
corn, or 300 to 400 bushels in the ear. The cob is 
not broken, and the work is cleaner done than by 
horses or flails. Price $15 to $20. : 

Cylinder and other corn-shellers are in use, but 
do not answer a good purpose. 


CORN MILLS. % 

Various machines have been offered to the agri- 
cujgural public for grinding Indian corn. and other 
grain, by hand, but they are speehy oficient, 
requiring an exertion of strengti beyond the capa- 
city of one, or even two men. Perhaps the best 
are dhe imported large mills similar to post coffee- 
mills. ‘These will, however, only crack the grain. 
iIn the Repository, is an improved horse mill, with 
French burr stones, the runner revolving vertically. 
It is calculated for the power of one horse, and wiil 
crack 75 bushels of corn per day, and also grind 
fine. Price, without;horse power, $50. 


pours. 

Burder’s Bot*Chutit—This is an oblong box con- 
taining a dasher Which revolves, which when 
butter is made,is taken out. It is by far the best 
churn ever invented. With it, butter can be made 
in a short time, with little tabour. ‘The sizes are 
various. Prices $34 to $8.00. 

Cradle Churns; Barrel Churns; Common Churns, 

COFFEE MACHINES. 

Similar in outward form to fanning mills, but dif- 
fering in the inward arrangement, and also much 
larger. — are galculated to clean the coffee 
from the chaff, and to separate the large and 
small grains; can be taken apart. Prices $50 to 
$100, 

CHAFF CUTTERS, # 


foor knives, 





—__———— 


say a short prayer for our neck’s safety, and the de- 
t 


$75; Im ‘ 
Boxes, $Seto $f. = 





ey all, however, do the 
nd cut remarkably fast. 

economy a farmer can use, if he has @large 
is to purchase the best. For a modeimte 

the improved two knives wijl ans 
common cutting box is ye, apres and there are 
at least a dozen others, wuich are called patent, 
the most of which will be ci to order. 








*.  PLovcH INGS. , 
Wood's, (Freeborn) Hitcheock’s, Stevens’, Dutch- 


er’s, &c.; comprising mould-boards, land-sides, and 


shares. A great y of these is kept constantly 
on hand, which w sold low to country manu 
facturers. . 


Also, Sleigh-Shoes; Sash-Weights; Machinery, 
&e. Orders received for castings, and patterns 
made if required. aie: +" 


DRILLS. ar 
The only Drill much used in thigjeountry, is 
for sowing turnips. It delivers the Quantity of seed 
required with exactness, and is by far the best me- 


thod of sowing. They can be so modelled as to 
sow carrot seed sufficiently regular. Price $10. 


FANNING MILLS. - 

Great improvements have lately been made in 
these machines. They aré tow more portable, 
clean better and faster, and n get out of 
order. The cockle and chaff aré completely sepa- 
rated from the grain. By a new method of mang- 
facturing, they are now made so as to be taken - 
apart for foreign orders, and packed in boxes, oc- 
cupying, comparatively, but a small space. Price, 
common size, $20—extra, $25. 


FLEXIBLE TUBES. a 
For revved. cattle that are hoven 
This is a highly useful article, which should be 


owned by every farmer, having a large stock, as in 
the most simple manner cattle are instantly reliev- 
ed, when in very dangerous circumstances. The 
following are the directions for using the tube: 
First, put the gag in the mouth of the animal, 
and buckle it on the neck; then, if choked, insert 
the concave end, and force down the obstruction. 
If boven, insert the conical end, (the whole —_ 
will not injure,) and continue it until the air has 
escaped out of the tube: immediate relief, of course 
follows, Price per pair, for cattle and sheep, $6. 
HORSE HOES AND CULTIVATORS, 


‘Horse Hoes.—'This instrument is invaluable ‘in 
the cultivation of corn, potatoes, turnips, or any 
crop in rows or drills. It expands fram 12 to 28 
inches, cuts out the weeds completely, and earths 


or acts as a scarifier with them off. It is more ef- 
fectual than the hand hoe, lighter than the plough, 
and with one horse and a boy, more work may be 
done in the same time with it, than with three 


plo It is so formed, that it will expand either 
as rora cultivator. The depth at which 
it regulated by a wheel at the end of the. 


beam?” Price $15. 
Blalie’s Horse Hoe, or Searifier—Invented by Mr, 
Blakie, steward of Mr. Coke, of Norfolk, Eng 
It is calculated for all kinds of row culture, i 
valuable implement. It is also useful in 
clean.rows of vegetables, Will e 
24 inches, and is of light draft for 
acts only as a surface scarifier, Pric 

















Hill's, three knives, $45; Passmore’s, fg use, $60 ’s New Syatem of 
$75; Rowntree’s, two knives, to cut different lengths, Price Re Siegy 4 gal 
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: > 4 4 * 
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lar, with a hinge 
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pg Cultivator.—A- 
s,&ec. It is tri 

bree cultivator feeta 
feth between. 
ice $12. ; 
ivators, differing im » are 
ing made to suit various crops 

$8 to $12. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


and soils. 
FES PARLE 


Bartmore, Frivay, May 5, 1826. 
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Maryvanp Acaicuptvrat Society. 


¢#The next meeting of the Trustees of the Ma- 
ryland Agricultural Society will be held at Waver- 
_— residence of G. Howard, Esq.,on ‘Thursday, 
the 18th day of May, inst. On every account, and 
especially as it will be the last meeting previous to 
the Cattle Show, it may be expected that the meet- 
ing will be a full one. 


The Maryvasp Carrie Sxow will be held at 
the Maryland Tavern, four miles from the city of 
Baltimore, on Thursday and Friday, the first and 

‘second days of June. 

Premiums will then and there be distributed, 
amounting in value to upwards of $800, raised by 
the subscriptions of regular members of the Socie- 
ty who pay $5 per annum, and by the contributions 
of visitors at the gate; who pay $2 each. The pre- 
miums will be bestowed, for the best Farms and 

» $234—for Horses and Mares, $75—Asses and 
Mules, $50--Neat Cattle, 103—Swine, $0—Sheep, 
and Wool, ¢120—Family Manufactures, $102 —Im- 

ts of Husbandry, $10—Fermented Liquors, 
 $20—Butter and Cheese, $26—Ploughing, $24. 

By turning to No. 24, vol. 7, page 191, of the 
American Farmer, it will be seen that the Maryland 
Agricultural Society has offered a premium of a 

iece of plate valued at $50, “for the farm of not 

fe than one hundred acres, which shall appear to 
have been cultivated with the greatest economy 
and nett profit, eonsistently with its permanent im- 
provement; reference being had to its natural ad- 

vantages as to soil, situation,” &c. 

_ For the second best, particulars as above, a pre- 
mium of a piece of plate valued at $30. 

In order that every farmer and planter in Mary- 
land, may have an equal opportunity of entering 
into competition, the trustees have appointed three 
gentlemen in each county of the state, to examine 
and report on the applications for the above premi- 
ums, in their respective counties. 

co.—J. M‘Henry, David Lynn, William 
Lamar. Washingten—Frisby Tilghmap, W. Gab- 
by, John Bowles. Frrederick—Grafton Duval, Ba- 


ker Johnson, John Lee. Anne Arundel—T. B. Dor- |» 


sey, Wayman, Col. Thomas Hood. Mont- 
vp Arch. , George C. Washington, Roger 


rooke. Prince George's—Jos. Kent, gle, 
R. W. Bowie. Calvert—Daniel Kent, J ck- 
ett, Richard Graham. Charles—Daniel Jenifer, 
n B. Wills, John Ferguson. St. Mary’s—H. G. 

» Clem. Dorsey, Dr. James Thomas. Balti- 
‘Thomas Gist, John S. Webster, John Kelso. 

Dr. Jos. Brownley, John Stump, Wm. M. 

Ceeil—J. W. Thomas, S. Hollingsworth, 

» B._F. Mackall. Kent—Gen. Reed, Ezekiel F. 
Queen Ann’s—Col. 'T 


mory, W.R. Stewart)Wm. De Courcey. Talbot 
—R. Golds S. Stevens, Tench Tilgh- 
‘man. 7 Potter, Richard Hughlett, 





Washington Eccleston, Charles Goldsborough— 
Worcester—Dr. Spence, Thomas N. Williams, Col. 
G. Haywood. 

Those who may desire to offer for these premiums 
will please apply to the committee in their respec- 
tive counties, to view their farms and make report, 
as set forth in the paper above mentioned, 


¢#Farmers will do well to take notice that many 
of the Premiums offered by the Maryland Agricul- 
tural Society have every year been returned for 
want of competition—so it will doubtless be again, 
if gentlemen are prevented by an ill-founded appre- 
hension that good animals are not good enough for 
exhibition; or by an inertness which is yet more 
to be condemned. 


§c-?The Agricultural Society will make arrange- 
ments to exhibit free of cost to their owners all fine 
animals whether shewn for premium or not, and will 
— indebted to those who may send them for exhi- 

ition. 


A Fair Cuattence.—Mr. W. R. Dickinson, of 
Steubenville, Ohio, well known for his judgment 
and publick spirit, both as a grower and manufac- 
turer of fine wool, observes in a letter to the Edi- 
tor of the New York Statesman— 

“I entertain the belief that there are pure Merino 
sheep in Jefferson county, in the state of Ohio, as 
fine wooled, as can be found in the state of New- 
York, or indeed any other state in the Union: and 
in order to test the soundness of this opinion, | will 
exhibit, in June or July next, at Philadelphia, or 
Baltimore, fifty or one hundred fleeces, (washed or 
unwashed) from my own flock, to be compared with 
any other 
owners of 

“I have often tho 
Bucks, periodically, at some central point, in the U. 
States, (near Baltimore for instance,) would be at- 
tended with good consequences.” 

The Trustees of the Maryland Agricultural Socie- 
ty, have fixed upon the ram which being shorn upon 
the ground, at the next Cattle Show, shall yield 
the greatest weight of picklock wool, as the object 
for which they will award the silver cup, valued at 
$20, placed at their disposal by Mr. Rebello, minis- 
ter from Brazil; than whom, no foreign agenf@bas 
ever deported himself in a manner better calculated 
to inspire respect for his government, and for him- 
self personal esteem. 


Mr. Partridge, an eminent and enlightened ma- 
nufacturer of — York, has avowed the impres- 
sion and belief, that the best wool he has seen has 
been raised in Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Indi- 
ana, and Illinois; and that he “has no doubt that 
in a few years these states will export many mil- 
lions of dollars worth of fine and coarse wool.” 


entleman in the U. States. I invite the 
} a articularly to this notice. 





Hip ce Inspection in.the three State Ware- 
uses for the last week—No. 1, 143; No. 2, 142; 
No, 3, 169—Total, 454 hhds. 








CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 

On the manufacture of Butter and Cheese, by S. De 
Witt, Esq. of Albany, concluded—Changing the Seed not 
necessary to prevent degeneracy, &c., by Joseph Coop- 
er, of N. Jersey—Directions for cultivating the Crambe 
Maritima, or Sea-Kale for the table, concluded—Essay 
on the management of Bees, #g Dr. James Howison— 
Whisper to a Newly-married"Pair, continued— Poetry, 
Conjugal Happiness, as resulting from mutual and well 
regulated attachment—Rural Sports, Rules of the Phila- 
delphia Quoit Club—Fox-hunting, extract from an Old 
Sportsman—Catalogue of Agricultura} Machines and 








m. Orrell. Somerse-—Dr. James Wilson, Little- 
Dennis, Arnold E. Jones. Dorset--Dr. Muse, 











Implements, for sale by Wm. Torrey, jr., New York— 
Maryland Agricultural Society—Editorial, &c. . 


a corresponding number of fleeces from the flock of H 


hat an exhibition of Merino}” 
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, Baltimore Prime, 

IN, and Hams,. . 
WAX, Am. yellow 

Pies, COVE, « 2 0 oe 

. Havana,.... 
COTTON, Louisiana, &c. 
Georgia Upland,... 
Cc ‘ON YARN, No. 10, 
dvance of 1 cent 
each number to No. 18. 

CANDLES, Mould, . 


H, Herrings,Sus. 
Shad, trimmed, 
FLAXSEED, Rough,. . |: 
FLOUR, Superfine, city, 

Fine, 
Susquehanna, superfi. 


F 
G WDER, Balti. . 
GRAIN, Indian Corn, . 
Wheat, Family Flour, 
do. Lawler, 
do. 
Rye, 
Barley, 
Clover Seed, Red .. 
Ruta Baga Seed,. . . 
Orchard Grass Seed, 
Mangel Wurtzel Seed, 
Timothy Seed,.... 
Oats, 
Beans, White, ... . 
HEMP, Russia, clean, . 
Do. Country.... 


LEATHER, Soal, best, 
MOLASSES, sugar-house 
Havana, !st qual. . . 
NAILS, 6a20d 
NAVAL STORES, Tar, 
Pitch, 
Turpentine, Soft, . . 
OIL, Whale, common, . 
Spermaceti, winter . 
PORK, Baltimore Mess, 


do. Prime,.. . 
PLASTER, cargo price, 
RICE, oa. 


SOAP, Baltimore White, 
Brown and yellow, 

WHISKEY, Ist proof, . 

PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr 

APP E BRANDY, Ist pr 

SUGARS, Havana White, 

do. Brown,. . 
Louisiana, 
Loaf, 

SPICES, Cloves,.... 
Ginger, Ground,. . . 
Pepp 

SALT, St. Ubes, . 
Liverpool Blown . 

SHOT, Balt. all sizes, . 

WINES, Madeira, L. P. 


Port, first quality, . . 
WOOL, Merino, full bl’d 
do.  crossed,. . 
Common, Country, . 
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All persons who wish to witness the exhibition,| A full bred Devon Bull, nine months old. PRICES CURRENT. _— 
and to have the privilege of the grounds, and to| A full bred Devon Bull, ten weeks old. — [WHOLESALE.| MBIT” ; 
promote the objects of the society, may be furnish-| A half bred Devon Heifer, 24 years o - with a ARTICLES. Per-trom| to _{from) te $e 
ed with a ticket of admission, at the Gate, for $1)? Devon Bull Calf by Garrick, 6 months old. onus , ecatl rs & & 
only. A half bred Bull Calf by Garrick, out of the Dun| BEEF, Baltimore Prime, = 8 i = < 
All persons, whether members of the Society, or| prize Cow, 8 days old and uncommonly fine. ee a il a 4 12 ot iS 
not, who possess fine animals of any kind, are re-| An a Heifer, by Mr. Champion’s cele- ro ated io. 4 ee 17] 18] go! os. PE 
yy to exhibit them in the Society’s pens, even| brated Short Horn Bull And de Camp; s t* “4 "Havana,....|/—| 18] 184 20 e 
ough they may not choose to contend for the pre-| lately bulled by Col. Powel’s imported Bull, Maleolm.| .qgmon Louisiana, &e.| —| 14] 15 i 
miums. Fine animals may be placed in the aoe poner Geor Upland, - ye is 124 
and after the exhibition, at $ o’clock, Pp. m. on eac —— t Cecrors|COTT » No. 10,| — 
day, may be exposed to publick sale, without ex- — is requested to say tha’ OPS) "An advance of 1 cent| — * 
pense to the owner. wit be an each number to No. 18.) — wid al 
To contend for a premium of any kind, it will be : ll al — — Mould, .- . = rm a 
necessary that the party should give notice to J. S.| ¢#*Any gentleman, w i "vill rite ® pg ome CHEESE ee 8| 10) 12 — 
Skinner, of the city of Baltimore, at some time be- ond © the i in cattle, will oblige the Mditor FE ATHERS, Live, ong ¥ 31| 32} 37 
fore 8 eee — first day-of June. The sooner) #04 many subscribers, FISH, Herrings, Sus. bbl. 2 124 2 2% 
notice ts given etter: » m Shad, trimme x _ 
All articles of Household Manufacture must be BLOODED COLT FOR SALE. FLAXSEED, Rough,. . joush} 75 874 
ibited on the first day of the show. Will be offered for sale, on the Ist of June, at the|/p7 oUR, Superfine, city,| bbl.) 4 5 00! 6 0 
as aon wie if tem Aa! for the exhibition of| Cattle Show, a blooded Coxr sired by Tuckahoe. He is Fine, . J . ace " — | 3 75) 4 50 
M che, and tn Pepa of Husbendr allowed by the best judges to be a very superb animal; Susquehanna, superfi. | — | 4 4 25 
3 owuty. J F P d Li ill b y li d is a light chestnut sorrel, upwards of 154 hands high, 6 on nok ae a Ib. 9} il 
; an a = P sare day ~ = son and will be three years old in July next. GUNPOWDER, Balti. . |251b| 5 00 5 50 
2 a one © : }| May 17, 1826. GRAIN, Indian Corn, . {bush 7} 70 
vate mark or seal, and the names of the successful Wheat, Famil Flour, pat 85} 90 
candidates only will be disclosed. ; BLOODED HORSES FOR SALE. de. Lawier,? pe Pm 50} 70 
The owners of Stock are requested to furnish) yooxg Graccuus, three years old in June next—a| do. Red,...../— = 
placards to be fixed on the pens, giving, as far as bright bay, upwards of 154 hands high; black mane and| Rye, .-.+-.-++-- _ pe 
practicable, the pedigree of their animals, and any | tail. The following extract of a letter,from one of the} Barley,.......-- _ : 
other information in their possession first judges of horses, will furnish those disposed to} Clover Seed, Red . . |bush|S 874/ 4 25) 4 75 
The Trustees will be on the ground at 8 o’clock,| buy with correct information as to the appearance and| Ruta Baga Seed,.. . ee ; ~- iid 
4.M.on each day. On the first day they will see} blood of this colt. Gees Gress _ al a 2s : oe el « 
that the stock are all in their proper pens, and other| _,“‘! think him a very fine young horse. He is a horse} Mange! Wurtzel Seed, 2 25 3 00 
biects offered fi mium properly arranged of the purest blood; the pedigree of his sire, Gracchus,| Timothy Seed,.... | — 
Cer Saree eee 8 d he|i8, Weli known. He was by Old Diomed, his dam by| Oats,......--- = “| 4 oS 
Ar9 o'clock they will meet at their Hall, and the Chanticleer, &c. The dam of your colt by the import-|_ Beans, White,....}—]| ) 70 1 87 
’ ba y P . 
Society be assembled; when the Judges will be an-| eq horse Magic, which was by Volunteer, (the sire of/ HEMP, Russia, clean,. |ton /215 220 4s “* 
i i i 5 *hi shat — |120 130 * + 
nounced by the President, who will deliver to the) spread Eagie;) his dam Marcella by Mambrino, (the| Do. Country.... A ‘ 
chairman of each Committee a paper of instruc-|sire of Messenger;) his grandam Medea, which was by|HOPS,.....-.-+-s eo Fe 7 J 
tions, a list of his Committee, their badges, and a/ Sweet Briar; his great grandam Angelica by Snap, Re- + ee totes | 64 
a . . * ¢ ° ? ‘hi . d iT " mee ee 6 -* ° 
— the objects to which their attention will be ee —_— Childers; the grandam of your colt by ? 4 ao”? * ee i 84 , 
“The Also, the Dam of the above colt, ten years oldga|LEATHER, Soal, best,| —| 23) + 
The roams wis then proceed to the discharge of bright hay and leigt ond ae bane Seek, te vote| MOLASSES, sugar-house igal. 45 624) 15 
their several duties. blic Sale will old, by Cornwallis; Cornwallis by Florizel; his dam out| Havana, Ist qual. . . | — seh 283/ 374 
At $ o'clock, p. m. the Put te wale wilt Commence. of Dr. Edelen’s celebrated running mare Floretta. NAILS, 6a20d. ..... Ib. 6# 
Oe day, at 9 o’elock, a. m. the Plough-| _ For a reference to the owner, apply to the Editor. |NAVAL STORES, Tar, | bbl. l rs 
ing Match will commence. May 17, 1826. Piteh,..... coe [om] 2 4 
From 9 to 11, the polls will be open for the Turpentine, Soft, .. | — | 1 50 
; j , 1 40 
‘lection of officers for the ensuing year. The bal-| GREEN HOUSE PLANTS, SHRUBS, AND FRUIT |°!L» Whale, common, - {gal a" @ 
ots to nte er ’ omen s ti, . 
At 12 o’clock the Trustees will meet to receive ; TREES. or - —_ Mess, | bel ¥ pop . 
the Reports of the Judges. _A considerable variety of valuable Pants, and in PLASTER ug Re poe 4 50 
, : x The | high order, are for sale at the Green-house of the sub. ae ees | oe 
At 5 ofclet> the Society wil wagers ‘{seriber, on Jamaica Plains, in Roxbury, by applying to ground, . . | bbl.) 1 50 
Chaismen of the several Committees will be — the Gardener. Also, Roots and Flowering Survss and| RICE, fresh, . . . oo 8 Ib. 3 a 6 
on in the order of publication, to read their Re-|7. 05. and a fev aa an SOAP, Baltimore White,| Ib.| 12] 14 20 
; , Sen Trees, and a few thousand of the Newcastle Cockspur 51 q 8 12 
ts bag the premiums will be distributed by the| Thorn, which is the only sort with me, that has not as ... _— one wo 294| on 38} 50 
resident. : |yet been attacked by the borer, and are three years old. SALT, Ist prool, . | gal. 2 | soa 
At 3 o’clock the sale will be resumed. |The proprietor is also bringing forward a Nursery of PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr| — 36| 100) 1 r 
Volunteer Premium.—To the owner of the Ram, Fruit Trees, every Tree of which is from seed and not APPL E BRANDY, Ist pr rn 13 7 15 16 
which, being shorn upon the ground, shall yield the| suckers, and yey sony weanantad —y hundreds, of oar “ —— yen r oa 6 eal | 
greatest weight of picklock wool, the condition of; Superior Sorts of Apple Trees, are now large enough for case rt} 75/9 5010 Jay 
the fleece as to cleanliness being taken into consi-|removal, — = ~ not be fit for a year or twe. ——, vrescs tary el 22) 20 ¢s 
deration, will be awarded a silver cup, valued at) S Sm ome white Dutch Currants, and English Goose-| SPICES, Cloves, ....- ee 70) 75! 1 00 
eee Jose a a ee ee Roxbury, April 14, 1326. JOHN PRINCE. | Ginger,Ground,.../—| 1 b 
ns wishing to have a hant 4 - ae epper,...-.«..e- _ 2 : 
tion, will call at the office of the American Farmer. P88 oe A : SALT, St. Ubes, . . . . {bush 43) 45 : 
The Trustees earnestly hope that they will suc- CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. Liverpool Blown —_ 45) 46) 1 
ceed in making the Maryland Caltle Show and Fair) Observations on the means of preventing and reliev- | SHOT, Balt. all ~~. ny : a 3 00| 3 50! 4 
an excellent market for all kinds of fine stock and | ing ~ — ~~ ; sea to which Farmers are | WIN - “~~ ° gal. a > on 
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we may enumerate and recommend the following: 

Garrick, an imported full bred Devon Bull, three 
years old next September; an uncommonly fine 
animal. 
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ON SMABL GRAIN—FALLOW CROPS, AND 


GRASS LAYS. 4 


+ 


[From Lorain’s Husbandry.] 


Remarks on petting n.ciel quae on stubble 
A ee of merit is justly due to a 
pa in the usual way. The 
arising from that practice considered. 
mode of cultivating fallow crops contr 
the practice recommended by the author. 
tions on the value of grass lays, and the proper. cul- 
tivation of them. The red clover plant is destroy- 


ed by frequent mowing and close pusturing. Fer- 
mentation, properly directed, is the main 
vegetation. 


Tue wo stem of cultivation in common prac- 
tice seems to be stubbling in, or annually putting 
in crops of small grain on stubble grounds, ‘This 
is too generally practised every where, but espe- 
cially in the back-woods, until weeds and poyerty 
of soil united, reduce the product @ much that the 
crops fall far short of remuneratitg the cultivator 
for the labour bestows! on them. en this hap- 

nsj he generally resorts to a naked fallow.°wThis 
is too often badly executed. Still, many of the 
weeds that would have choked and rob the 

ts of much nutriment, are destroyé se- 
abe tai the product is increased in pro to 
‘ 











food remaining in the soil, and the cultivation 
stowed on it. 

A naked fallow is certainly a very laborious and 
injurious practice. It is also equally certain that 
any soil may be much better prepared for a suc- 
ceeding aap of wheat, or anyother small grain, 
by a fa crop properly ordered. Still, a naked 
fallow.should be allowed all. the merit justly.due 





.|¢learly shows, that much more is to be expected] 






to the depositions 
seems to imagine, ahd aj to believe they 
were conveyed to the soil by the dews. However, 
Mr. Tull’s practice alone is sufficient to determi 

that vegetation is greatly oa ol finely divid- 
ing the soil, particularly when the cultivation is ex- 
tended to the growing crops. The practice of ages 





with which ‘she 


cultivated by them. . - 
A it is 
from a naked fallow than too many advocates for 
fallow crops seem to believe. Still, if Mr. Tull had 
lived until he had divided the soil sufficiently often 
to have extracted the animal and vegetable matter 
that the undivided clods contained, also to have de- 
composed the hard vegetable substances which are 
always’ more or less seen, in ter or smaller 
quantities, in all soils, his opinion respecting en- 
riching manures would have been greatly altered; 
as was that of Mr. Duhamel, a distinguished agri- 
culturist of the same school, but who lived long 
enough to see the fallacy of this inconsiderate theo- 
ry, and also to abandon it. 

Having candidly stated every advantage that 
seems to be derived from a naked fallow, I will enu- 
merate the very serious disadvantages and injurious 
consequences arising therefrom. 

It is an expensive practice. First, the loss of 
one full year’s rent of the soil; secondly, it must be 
frequently ploughed, harrowed and rolled. After 
this, it pr A, happens that much manual labour is 
necessary to break the clods, especially when they 
are firmly bound together With the roots of the 
grasses and weeds. These are pushed avout by 
the plough, dragged by the harrow, and sunk into 
the soil by the roller, but not sufficiently separated 
by any of them. The remains of them, together 
with the more finely divided grasses and weeds, are 
dragged up into heaps by the harrow throughout 
the whole field. These are rak into. larger 
heaps and burned, by some cultivators; others suf- 
fer them to remain, and when the seed is sown, the 


com 
by 
yiel 


them. 
No improvement made 


duction of fallow crops. 


mote the 





to it; especially by those who mean to contegyert 
bat practice. may 

"When it is well executed, the soil is finely divid- 
ed; the animal and vegetable matter which was 
beforé locked up in the hard clods of earth, imper- 
vious to the roots of the plants, is brought into 
more immediate use; the enriching and fertilizing 
matter floating in the atmosphere is more freely ab- 
sorbed, and better secured, by an open, free soil, 
than when it rests on one of a contrary description; 
the roots of the plarits are also enabled to dip deep- 
er, and spread wider through the soil, in search of 
the nutriment provided for them. It is true, if the 
ground be very sandy, a naked fallow, by opening 
the texture, makes it less fit for the roots of plants, 
and causes much injurious evaporation from it; 
likewise, when an adhesive clay has been finely 
pulverized, heavy rains, succeeded by a hot sun or 
drying winds, cause it to bake, and become imper- 
vious to the roots of plants: but, except the advan- 
tage derived from the shade of the fallow plants, 
the same happens,’Both in clay and sand, when the 
soil is prepared for small grain by a fallow crop 
cultivated in the usual way. 

Jethro Tull, the ingenious inventor of the drill 
husbandry, grew exhausting crops annually on the 
same ground, without the aid of manure, although 
his soil seems to have been thin. 

Sir H. Davy says, “Jethro Tull, in 1733, advanc- 
ed the opinion, that minute earthy particles sup- 
ep the-whole nourishment-of the whole vegeta- 

le world} that air and water were chiefly useful in 
ons these particles from the land.”* If Sir 
i. had quoted the words of this truly great, but 
very mistaken -agriculturist, the question would 
have been determined. Some years have elapsed 
since I read Mr. Tull’s book on agriculture. If my 
memory be correct, he attaches more consequence 





- 





within the soil, that they will 
numbers to do great injury to 
if the weather happen to be dripping during the 
process of cultivation. 
preserves the vegetative powers of the grasses and 
weeds, and the crop is sure to be much injured by 
them. & 


as uppermost by the usual mode of cultivation; 
consequently, many of them do not vegetate during 
the process; and those that are not buried beyond 
the power of germination when the small grain is 
sown, will grow and injure the crop. If dung is 
applied for the small grain, it is generally spread 
previously to seeding, and turned under by @ shal- 
lew furrow; of consequence, it produces a plentiful 
crop of weeds: for 
say that the fermentation of it destroys the vegeta- 
tive property of seed, practice and o 
termine the contrary. 


general to withstand much more than the heat of a 


ow, by dragging the he much of; * cultivators, ita 
seed with them; and vegetation is destroyed | fered ty 
wherever they may happen to lie. In either case a| tioned 


great waste of vegetable matter takes place; for 
when it is not burned, its best properties are exhal- 
ed by the sun, or scattered in the air. Numbers of 
men, women and children, are sometimes seen in 
England breaking the hard matted clods into pieces, 
raking them up into heaps, and burning this very 
valuable vegetation; which, without any of this 
enormous waste of labour, might have been very 
profitably applied to the growth of the crops and 
improvement of the soil. After the utmost care 
has been taken to prepare a naked fallow in the 
usual way, a multitude of the roots and tops of the 
grasses and weeds remain so intimately mixed 

w in sufficient 
¢ crop, especially 


nature, reason an 


undertaking is arduous, 


they may be 
formed. 


In that case, the moisture 


The seeds of the weeds are as often turned under 
unless the soil be rich, 


though the cookers of dung 
rvation de- 


In fact, if nature had not calculated seeds in 








* See his Lec. on Agr. Chem., p. 14. ™ 
No. 8. —VOL. 8. 


fermenting dunghill, the earth would long 
have been stripped of vegetation, particularly where justly esteemed, by many farmers, as 


since 


}and croppers reside. Like 
'y would soon destroy every 
if nature’ not reserved seeds for 


the injury done by this’ class of fa 9 » 
rent vated sterility hom taking place in he rele 


me which has not been more onJess 
y the actual practice of others. ‘Dheretg 
the merit of my system of husbandry does pot 
sist in overturning what the practice and observ: 
tion of ages have introduced; but in uniting 

one system such practices as are consiste 

common seuse; rejecting 
only that seem to be inconsistent with either... The 


upon by a plain practical farmer, 

on science, but on nature, reason, practice 
servation. Jn a work of this sort, errors are 
expected; stilly.as these errors cannot. be cap 
but little injuryis to be expected from them, 
ted by others who are be 


eer 


undurt 
counteracts >i 





nted, that a naked fallow pre- 
pares much food for plants by finely dividing'the 
soil, frequent ploughing and barrowing are ‘caicu- 
lated to scatter much animal and vegetable matter 
in the aig, especially while the soil is continual’y 
exposed fo the injurious effects of the sun and air; 
and unless the bad effects produced by this process Pia 
be counteracted by excellent manage 
respects, it will eventually ruin the soil. If this 
practice be pursued, under the best mode of ma- 
nagement that superior talents can devise, the im- 
provement in the soil will be slow indeed, when 
red with that which may be readily effected 
e practice of fallow crops properly ordered. 
It is also evident, that in the latter case t 
are profitably employed; while in the former they 
g nothing, although the farmer is Spending 
much money in the very laborious cultivation of 


in other 


grounds 


in agriculture, has pro- 


moted the interest of it so extensively as the intpo- 
Yet it seems evident, that 
the various different modes which have been 
generally pursued in the cultivation of these ven 
as well as io that of the cultivated crops fol- 
lowing thém, are by no means calculated to pro- 
oduct of either, or to enrich che soil,to 
any thing like that extent which might be readily ef- 
fected with much less labour and expense, if & pfo- 
per system of cultivation were pursued. If, how- 
ever, distinct parts of the very numerous and dis+ 
cordant systems of cultivation be selected from the » 
different practices that are commonly pursued by. 


» * 
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cially when ventured 
not 
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Agriculture will never reach its zenith, until the 
value of grass lays is cufficiently appreciated, and 
the cultivation of them much better understood. 
The value of a clover lay, when applied for wheat; 
is well known; still, most farmers continue frequent 
mowing or close pasturing, until the clover is near- 
ly run out. This greatly impoverishes the lay; ant 

wheat crop is light. 

clover plant cannot withstand frequent c 
during the first season it is mown. This causes the 
lateral routs of the plants to become weak, and in- 
capable of holding the"tap-roots in 
they are thrown out by the frosts of the ensuing 
winter and spring. ‘The same happens if red clo- 
ver be pastured, unless a well 
the tops.of the grass be preserved, es 
fend the roots and crown of the plant from the 
sts of the ensuing winter and spring. If this 
ant be thus defended, it will far better withstand 
not only the frosts in the winter also 
the injurious heat of the sua, : 

Both red clover. and speargrass 


,even 
the ground; and 


wn covering of 
lally to de- 
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paration for a fallow crop of maize. Some, either 
to save labour, or from a just conviction that the 
value of the crop is also greatly increased, do not 
turn up the sod in the cultivation of the fallow 
plants. Too many of them, however, as well as 
other cultivators, believe the health and vigor of 
the plants are greatly promoted by harrowing over 


them while they are young. Some, also, use har-; 


rows with sharp cutting tines, for the purpose of 
cutting through the sod deeply, and as near to the 
stems of the plants as may be conveniently done 
without cutting or tearing up. These practices are 
certainly opposed to the economy of nature, and 
the enlightened reason of man. None of these 
geatlemen would wound, bruise, or mangle a young 
animal, to increase the health and vigor of it; nei- 
ther would they rend and tear the choice trees in 
their nurseries, to make them grow better; although 
less evil would arise from mangling them, as trees 
are calculated much better to withstand and out- 

w this very manifest injury. ‘The practice of 
mutilating the tops, and separating the roots of 
plants from their stems, for the express purpose of 
causing them to grow much more luxuriantly, is 
not confined to maize: potatoes, and other hardy 


ts that are capable of withstanding this truly 


barian practice, are too often subjected to it. 

gio some farmers do not turn up the sod 
in the cultivation of maize,all of them, so far as 
my observation extends, plough it up previously to 
seeding the small grain that follows this plant. 
« the rich matter arising from the fer- 
mentation of the roots and tops of the grasses, and 
the dung also, if that has been applied, to a serious 
waste. It is exhaled by the sun, scattered in the 
winds, and washed away by the rains and melting 
‘snows: fermentation, which is the main spring of 
vegetation, is checked. None of these evils ae te 


~ when the small grain is put in by a superficial cul- 


tivation, as the rich fertilizing matter remains se- 
buried within the soil. This nature applies, 


with the least possible loss, to the use of the culti- 
vated and the grasses following, and with the 
ov : 


e enriches the svil. The fermentation 
-of this enriching matter more effectually 
and minutely divides the soil, than can be 
-done. tlie plough. ‘The plough, harrow and 

roller, tho often the addition of very expen- 

sive manual. labour, are capab'e of pulverizing the 
soil to any desirable extent. After this has been 
done, it settles, and too often becomes impervious 
to the rodts of the plants, unless the ground be so 







«> righ, that it is not materially affected by the loss of 


“the animal and vegetable matter which always takes 
plase, when the soil is cultivated i usual way. 

should also be recollected, that every crop 
which is sown broadcast, principally depends on 
the expanding force of fermentation to keep the 
soil open and mellow, for the ready admission of 
the roots of the plants; likewise, that when the 
grain is filling, the plants require the most nutri- 
ment; and that previously to this the soil is consi- 
derably consolidated by time, unless it has been 
kept open and mellow by the fermentation of the 
ahimal and vegetable matter contained in it, or con- 
sists prineipally of sand. In the latter case, the 
Jack of animal and vegetable matters causes much 
injurious evaporation of moisture. ‘This, if the 
season does not happen to be dripping, greatly re- 
duces the product of the grounds. 





‘.. SHEEP. 
Extract of a letter to the Editor, dated Holmesburg, 
25th March, 1826. 


“Were it not that 1 imagine you must be tired 


out with the siiBjeet of sheep, 1 would ask the sim- 
le question of your correspondent Curwen, what 
bi beén the actual results of Dr. Parry’s, or all the 


somest carcass? When I refer to the most certain 
tests, the London Price Currents, I find British Me- 
rino wool quoted at Is. 6d. a 2s. per Ib., and South- 
down the same; when Saxony (or pure Merino, as 
I should term it,) is quoted at 6s. 6d. a 8s. 6d. This 
simple fact speaks volumes in favour of maintain- 
ing the stock pure. Both Parry and Sebright, I be- 
lieve, wrote in 1809. Are there not more recent 
publications on the subject? 

“In a Norfolk paper about a year ago, it is stated 
that a distinguished betanist, Baron de Schank, of 
Trinidad, had arrived there, and was desirous of 
introducing the cultivation of a South American 
esculent called “‘Arracacha,” yielding a food simi- 
lar to the potato, but much less flatulent—said to be 


extremely grateful to the stomach, and so easy of 


digestion that it is usual to give it to convalescents 
with weak stomachs; growing to the size and shape 
of a large cow’s horn. I should be glad to hear if 
this root has been introduced and cultivated, and 
with what success. 

I remain, dear sir, your most obed'’t. 


W. J. MILLER.” 





INQUIRIES RESPECTING LUCERNE. 

Kent county, Md. 
The Editor of the American Farmer will confer 
a favour on the farmers of this county and promote 
the interests of agriculture, by publishing in his 
next paper all the iffformation that he possesses 
concerning the culture, &c. of lucerne. The follow 
ing points, particularly, should be-noticed, viz: 

The time of sowing; the preparation of the 
ground; the quantity of seed per acre. Whether it 
should be sown alone, or mixed with other grain or 
grasses; its comparative value in respect to timothy, 
clover, sin-fele; the kind of soil on which it 
thrives best; ther lucern is more profitable as a 
hay or when used for soiling. 

Our farmers, though still far behind their Penn- 
sylvania neighbours, are becoming much more at- 
tentive to providing hay for the winter consump- 
tion of their stock than formerly. A few years ago, 
not one in a hufidred, taking the county through, 
ever thought of making any — beyond what 
the offal of their wheat and corn crops afforded. 
Very few still, think of having any green food for 
their cattle in summer beyond the scanty produce 
of their worn-out pastures. Having heard from a 
friend, (for I never saw it grow,) that lucerne is the 
best of all the grasses which thrive in our climate 
for summer use, I wish to introduce its culture in 
this county; and for this reason, will be greatly 
obliged by your compliance with the above request. 

Editor Telegraph, Chestertown. 
Joun S. Sxinner, Esa. 
Editor Am. Farm., Baltimore. 


[Several publications have been made in previous 
volumes of the American Farmer, in regard to the 
culture of this invaluable grass for soiling. We 
should esteem it a favour to have further sugges- 
tions from thosg who know the mode of culture, 
and its usefulness from experience.} 





SHEEP. 
. (From the New York Statesman.) 


TO WOOL GROWERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


[t is*well known that American and Saxony wool 
do not make cloth of so fine a texture as the French 
and Spanish. ‘The French, Saxony and_ American 
sheep, are all originally from Spain, yet the French 
and Roanish wool will make cloth of finer texture, 
whilst that which is fabricated from the Saxony and 
American, is uniformly loose and spongy. 

it is important to the wool grower, as well as the 
manufacturer, that this defect should be removed, 





other attempts to place the finest wool on the haagd- 


+ 





preparatory to which it will be necessary to discover 





the cause. Having turned my attention to the sub- 
ject, I submit the aoe as at least a probable 
theory, which may be easily tested by experiment: 

As the animal from which we obtain fine wool 
has the same origin in all conntries, it is a legiti- 
mate conclusion, that the cause is not in the wool 
but in some difference in the preparation subse. 
quent to the shearing. The Spanish and French 
wool is sorted as soon as the flocks are shorn; it is 
then scoured in hot water and packed; in this state 
it remains for six or twelve months before it is 
worked into cloth. The Saxons and Americans 
wash their sheep before shearing, and pack their 
wool with all its yolk and grease. It is said to be 
an established fact, that wool packed in its yolk and 
grease will continue to organize after it is so pack- 
ed, and that for a considerable time—i. e. a given 
weight of wool packed in its yolk and grease with- 
out scouring, will be found to co more wool 
after being so packed for six months, than if scour- 
ed when taken off the sheep’s back. I apprehend 
that the wool formed after the fleece is taken from 
the living animal, is but imperfectly organized, that 
it is more greasy than genuine wool, and that in 
the process of fulling, instead of creeping into 
shorter lengths by the friction of the hammers, it 
has a tendency to slide over each other, making the 
ground of the cloth thick but not firm. 

I do not consider this as an indubitable. theory, 
yet I consider it so far reasonable as to deserve an 
experiment, which can easily be made by any of 
our large wool growers, I would recommend thems 
at their next shearing season, té-have a part of their 
fine wool sorted and scoured soon as shorn—let this 
be packed as soon as it is dry, and in four or six 
months afterwards put it in the hands of some skil- 
ful manufacturer to test the result. 

HOPSON. 





SHEEP. 
(From the New York Statesman of March 28.) 
Onto against THE Union. 
We are happy to insert the following interesting 


challenge from one of the most extensive wool- * 


growers in Ohio. It will, we hope, be the means 
of exciting a noble and. useful competition. Such 
an exhibition as Mr. Dickinson propuses, could not 
fail of benefitting the agricultural interest, and ad- 
vancing among us the manufacture of fine woollen 
cloths: 

Steubenville, Ohio, March 20, 1826. 


To the Editors of the Statesman. ro coe 

GrenTLemMEN,—I observe in your paper of the 21st 
ult. the following: ; 

“Fine Wool_—We are informed thatysome of the 
—* manufacturers and wool-grawers assem- 

led at Washington dating the present session, ex- 
hibited specimens of wool frovf various parts of the 
United States, and that a sample sent by Judge 
Pendleton, of Dutchess county, Was pronounced to 
be the finest exhibited. It was of the: Saxon 
breed.” 

I was the only woollen manufacturer and wool- 
grower, who attended at the late exhfbition at the 
city of Washington, and I state with entire confi- 
dence that there were no samples of fine merino 
then presented for exhibition. > 

Some time in January,a member of Congress 
from New York, tleman of the first. standing 
in the country,* wrote, to several of his friends, at 
my particular desire, and procured from them spe- 
cimens of their finest wool. They were given to 
me, without permitting me to know from whence or 
from whom they came, with a reqhest that I would 
examine them carefully and give an opinion upon 





* Refefénce, we presume, is made to General Van 





Rensselaer. 
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‘at EP lid co, andl take great pleasure in stating 


ihey were indeed, all beautiful samples of fine 
salen ors and the one which I preferred to the 
others, e, as I was afterwards told, from the 
flock of Jud Pendleton. ‘Those samples were, 
however, exclusively from the state of New York; 
and this statement is not made with a view to dis- 

ge the flock of any gentleman, but simply to 
state the facts which occurred. 

I entertain the belief that; there are pure Merino 
sheep in Jefferson county, in the state @f Ohio, as 
fine wooled, as can be found in the state of New- 
York, or indeed any other state in the Union: and 
in order to test the soundness of this opinion, 1 will 
exhibit, in June or July next, at Philadelphia, or 
Baltimore, fifty or one hundred fleeces, (washed or 
unwashed) from my own flock, to be compared with 
a corresponding number of fleeces from the flock of 
any other gentleman in the U. States, under the di- 
rection of partial committee, (from the Frank- 
lin Institute, if in Philadelphia,) whose duty it shall 
be to call in wool assorters, master workmen, to 
determine on the relative value and fine quality of 
the wool. The details, however, can be readily 
settled hereafter. I invite the owners of Saxony sheep 

icularly to this notice. j 

I have often thought that an exhibition of Merino 
Bucks, periodically, at some central point, in the U. 
States, (near Baltimore for instance,) would be at- 
tended with good consequences, and I mentioned 


_ the subject to J. S. Skinner, Esq., Editor of the 
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American Farmer, who takes the deepest interest 
in all such matters. He seemed to think well of 
it, and appeared disposed to encourage it. It would 
certainly excite a very laudable emulation. 

We presume that a fund might be made up by 
the parties, and that a silver cup might be awarded 
to the owner of the finest woolled ram—and one 
to the owner of the finest formed ram. 

There is an opinion inculcated, that the Merino 
sheep have not good forms. This prejudice (and 
such it is,) would soon be done away, for I certain- 
ly have in my flock, ewes and rams, as perfectly 
formed, in all points, as can be found in any other 
description of sheep. 

I am, respectfully, your obed’t serv‘, 
W. R. DICKINSON. 





SHEEP. 

There are $3,496,529 sheep in the state of New 
York; and there are also nearly, if not quite as 
many in Pennsylvania. ‘The whole number in the 
United States, is estimated at more than fifteen 
millions, and rapidly increasing. 





RECENT SALE OF WOOL. 
(Reported for the Daily American Statesman.) 
By Coolidge, Poor & Head—under $2000, 6 months; 
$2000 and over, 6 and 9 months. 


Wool, common » * 600 Ibs. per }b.25 a— 
15-16 torfull blood 500 » $8 a— 
15-16 to full blood 400 » 36 a— 
$-4to7-8 ” 1200 » 28 a— 
Lambs’, unwashed 500 »” 20.a— 
7-8 to 15-16 blood 500 » $37 a— 
All full »”~ 1196 » 26 ai 
Low grade 400 » 32 a— 
Foreign 800 » 16 a— 
$-4 blood $600 » $6 a— 
-2 2500 » $8 085 
"Full bl. sel’d fleeces 5500 » 50 a 524 
” and high grade 1700 » 45¢a— 
$-4 blood 4200 » $9 a403 
»  » in bags 10 » 41 a— 
wgr.andcom. 1300lbs. ” $1 a— 
ull bid., half Sax. 5500 » 53 369 
High grade 1200 » 42 a— 
}to & bid., cl. w’d. 1100 ® 43.a— 









































é to full bid. clean 1200 
Full bl., part Sax. 1800 Md 
“bl. sePd fleeces 1600 hich d pay high prices 
, sel’d fleeces 1 » 60 a— |all which we import ly, an hi ; 
Full bl, sup. ” 2000 ” 67 a—|because our S wilt yaiee' but will 
Full blood 4900.” 46 a614|raise wheat and rye, &c. I have conversed on this 
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views. However incorrect {| may be in my conclu- 
sions upon the subject, I may run but little risk in 
stating, what J think I have satisfactorily ascertain- 
ed, to be the best method for me, on my land, for 
insuring good potatoes. About fifteen years since, 
1 purchased some of the common blue potatoes for 
seed, The seller said the potatoes had heretofore 
been very good, but he thought they had lost their 
good quality, and that by changing them (as the 
phrase is,) they would do better. I was young and 
inexperienced, but I had no faith in this hypothesis. 
However, the potatoes were ill-shaped things, and, 
when cooked, as free from any farinaceous appear- 


ance as a pickled cucumber. I planted them on a) 
a of land that I was subduing, dunged them| 
ightly with winter dung, which was spread and| 


harrowed in. The crop was middling, and the po- 
tatoes for autumn and winter eating, tolerably good. 
The next season I manured the same land with win- 
ter dung, and ploughed it in; round, fair and mid- 
dling sized potatoes only were selected from the 
previous year’s growth, for seed; they were planted 
in the usual way, two in a hill; ploughed and hoed 
twice. The succeeding autumn they yielded a 
good crop of mostly round, fair and handsome po- 
fatoes, and for eating I never saw better. Their 
superior quality,was noticed by all who ate of them. 
I now considered that these potatoes had regained 
their original good quality, and that it was effected 
by selecting the seed only—but it was an erroneous 
conclusion. 

The third year the seed was selected as before; a 
part of the same field, ploughed and manured in 
the same way as the year before, was planted. 
Some of the selected seed was also planted in a 
field that had for a number of years been cultivat- 
ed; here, several. rows were dunged in the hill with 
fine mixed manure, and about as many with only a 
handful of plaster. In the fall | commenced digging 
successively of the three different plantings for 
table use. Those dunged in the hill, appearing 
nearest maturity, 1 began upon them first; [ foun 
theit appearance different from those raised the 
year before; more long ones—some part eaten by 
worms, and others with small ones attached to 
them by narrow necks. They were cooked, but in- 





general observation . inquiry upon the sub ject. 
First, to select such potatoes, shape and size, as I 
wish to raise. Secondly, to plant them on new or 
green sward land, two, and not to exceed three 
years in succession. ‘Thirdly, to use no other than 
winter dung (except the addition of plaster to the 
bills or vines,) for manure dressing, to spread this 
and mingle it with the soil; this being generally 
free of worms, and its decomposition will be about 
the time the roots of the potatoes need its nourish- 
ment. And fourthly, never to plant them on a wet 
or clayey soil. By observing these particulars, I 
have always had good potatoes; my blues i still 
keep, and I don’t know that I could find better, not- 
withstanding some thought them run-out more than 





ithe above method and perform it, will no more be 
itroubled with the disagreeable tang of rank and 


fifteen years ago. Whoever is disposed to adopt} 


by using the plough move and the hoe less, that 
quantity can be easily managed, especially when 
deep ploughing with the dagon is used in turning 
in the peas, &c. by which both the difficulty as to 
grass is greatly diminished, and the cultivation of 
the corn and cotton with the shovel is rendered 
much lighter. J. J.” 
Newberry, April 21, 1826. 





PROSPECT OF CROPS. 
Extract of a letter to the Editor, dated Newberry, 
April 21, 1826. 
“The Spring iu this quarter has been unpropi- 





| 
| 


} 


tious. It opened very early, and after thus persuad- 
ing the planter to put in his crop of corn too soon, 
severe frosts set in, which, together with the great- 
est drought recollected at this season, have injured 


| watery potatoes—and for what they have to spare,|that crop greatly. Owing to the great drought, 


ithe citizens of Boston, I presume, will willingly pay| small-grain crops look very unpromising, particular- 
|them a good price. I am of the opinion that goodly oats, which were late'in putting in, owing to the 


potatoesfor table use, are seldom produced from 
fields that have been long and highly cultivated. 
| Perhaps some of the agriculturists near Boston may 
| be induced to try the experiment, if it has not been 
particularly tried [ continue to plough small 
| pieces in my pasture, when I have no green sward 
jet a number of years’ standing that I wish to turn 
up, and find my pasture benefitted by it. I will add 
‘no more to the subject this time, but submit the 
| foregoing to the better judgment of experienced 
and practical farmers. D.'S. 


POTATOES. 
(From the New England Farmer.) 
Ryegate, Vt., April 21, 1826. 
On the third of May, 1825, I selected twenty 
good handsome potatoes, as near of a size as possi- 
ble, ten of which I planted whole in the hills; the 
other ten I cut into four pieces each, and planted in 
ten hills, in a parallel row with the other, four 
—_ in each hill. On the 28th day of September 
dug the potatoes and weighed the produce of 
each row by itself. The row in which the ten 
whole potatoes were planted weighed 46 lbs. 12 oz., 


stead of being sound meally ee they were of| and the row that was cut into quarters, produced 


an ordinary quality—some had hard balls in the 
middle others hollow. I next dug some of those 
that were pla ; their appearance was better, 
less small ones, no effects of worms, but less in 
a hill—when cooked they were somewhat better 
than the others, but very inferior to the second 
year’s crop. Here my scheme for the improve- 
ment of run-out potatoes was for a moment frus- 
trated; however, the next trial was upon those 
in the new field. Here the hills afforded a good 
yield of round, fair and clear potatoes; when boiled 
they were about as good as the second year’s growth 
—but nothing improved. I continued experiments, 
(always careful in the selection of seed,) and the 
fourth year ploughed and fenced with posts and 


77 lbs. 40z. The rows were contiguous to each 
other, and the soil exactly the same. No manure 
was used. f 





HINT FOR A ROTATION OF CROPS IN 
THE SOUTH. 


Ist year, Oats, (5 acres to the hand.) 

2d year, Cotton, do. do. do. 

3d year, Corn, do. dao. do. 
METHOD. 


“In July, when the oats are cu‘, turn in the stub- 
ble, &c. with a dagon. Sow about a bushel of cow 
|peas to the acre, broad-cast and harrow them in 





rails, a piece of green sward in my pasture; harrow-| with an iron-toothed harrow. Before frost turn in 
ed in coarse dung, and had an excellent crop of|the green pea-vines with a dagon, and harrow the 


the best of potatoes, (some of these I sold in Boston 
for 50 cents, when there were plenty in the market 
for 30 and 38 cents.) I also planted around a corn- 
field two roWs; this field had been ploughed four 
years in succession—winter dung ploughed in, and 
fine mixed manure put to the hills; these potatoes 


ground. 
“The next year plant your cotton on the ground 
thus treated, manuring in the drill with your animal 
| Manure and straw, cotton stalks, corn stalks, &c. 
from your farm yard. 
| «The next year plant your corn on the land occu- 


yielded as well. and perhaps some more than those! pied the year before with cotton, and manure the 
in the pasture, but they were more deformed and hill or drill with cotton stalks, planting the step or 
less farinaceous, and in the following spring there| space with peas for seed, &c. 

was a great difference in the potatoes. I now be-| ‘In this way go on; first with oats followed by a 
lieved that to raise good potatoes, and to preserve/manuring of peas; second, with cotton, manured 
undiminished the quality of the kind, that some-|with animal manure, &c. and third, with corn and 
thing more was necessary to be observed, than the! peas, manured with cotton-seed. Each year you 
selection of the seed. ‘Therefore, for myself, | will have in, five acres of oats, five of cotton, and 


severe and wet winter we had. 

“This is now about the close of cotton planting 
with most of us, but the drought has prevented that 
which was early planted from coming up as it 
ought; and what does come up looks sickly. Unless 
rain and warm weather, especially warm nights, 
shall set in shortly, much is to be apprehended with 
regard to a good stand. 

‘Permit me to suggest, whether it would not be 
beneficial to the Agriculturists of the South, if a 
prize should be proposed for the best essay on the 
duties of overseers or managers, in the form of an 
address, to persons engaged in that employment. 
Every thing in the slave-holding states depends on 
their conduct; and until they shall be not only well 
instructed in their duties, in all their branches, even 
to the most minute details, but suitably impressed 
with a sense of their obligation to observe them 
faithfully, agriculture must languish amongst us.” 





Frederick county, Va. May 2, 1826. 

: “Our great staple, wheat, is uncommonly promis- 
ing on this side of the ridge, as the Spring has been 
very favourable. No marks of the fly are yet to be 
seen, and { would prognosticate, though the ides of 
May have not yet passed with it, we shall mainly 
escape Its ravages this Spring. Last season you 
were desirous of information about the New-York 
White Flint wheat, the experiment was too partial- 
ly tried in this part of the country then to afford sa- 
tisfactory information; this season will probably test 
its value. I should pronounce it productive, and 
possessing an astonishing property of throwing off 
the effects of injury by the fly. In October last a 
few acres of it, which came up well was assailed, 
and exhibited an appearance of speedy ruin—in the 
course of November its vigorous resistance bid fair 
to overcome the injury and long ere this its triumph 
has been complete, promising a great crop. It was 
the only wheat of three kinds seeded, that was at 
all injured last fall, and F attribute the circumstance 
to its contiguity to a rye lot which was seeded in 
August, and completely destroyed by the fly. ‘This 
is not the first time I have suffered by sowing rye 
so very early---by this imprudent practice a succes- 
sion of food is kept up for the fly.” 














RURAL BCONOMY. 


MONGREL GEESE. 
(From the New England Farmer.) 
Dear Sir, Brighton, Jan. 3, 1826. 
There are few persons who frequent the Boston 
market between the early part of autumn and 
spring, but must have noticed the exhibition of the 
fine fowl] called Mongrel Geese, that are sold readi- 








adopted the following method, from conclusions; five of corn. Perhaps fifteen acres is a little over 
drawn from the foregoing experiments, and from the mark to the hand; if so, say less. But I thiak 


ly for double the price of common geese. And 
those who have partaken of them at the hospitable 
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tables of the Bostonians, or on their own, must be 
satisfied that, compatatively, they are not overrat- 
ed—even from the extra quantity of meat on their 
earcass, besides its superior delicacy and flavour. 
The expense of keeping them, especially if they 
have an extensive range and access to ponds or run- 
ning water, is less than for the common kind, as 
they grow faster with less feeding: and it is said 
they are more hardy and fatten easier. But being 
the offspring of wild and tame geese, their, multi- 
lication is much more difficult. — ; 

The wild goose of our country is a species pecu- 
liar to North America—none having been seen in 
Europe, until they were introduced as a natural 
curiosity, from Canada, at an early period of the 
settlement of that country; and hence obtained the 
name of Anas Canadensis, by which they have since 
been known and described by naturalists. A few 
of the numerous flocks that pass over us are known 
to breed in high northern latitudes, but by far the 

eater portion pass Hudson’s bay, pursuing their 
course still further towards the pole, and enjoy the 
summer in regions hitherto unexplored by man, 
doubtless as delightful to them as those in the same 

uarter are in the imagination of the ingenious gen- 
devas at the west, whose theory seems to attract 
attention. ; : 

The Supreme Author of nature, who invariably 

roportions means to ends, has formed this species 
with habits suited to their condition; for they have 
no propensity to breed until three or four years old: 
otherwise, being enfeebled during the process of 
incubation, and by guarding and searching after 
food for their young, they would not have sufficient 
strength at an earlier age to endure the fatigue of 

indispensable flight of two or three thousand 
ies and as the season is strictly limited in which 
they have to breed and prepare their young for so 
long a journey, they lay but few eggs--never ex- 
ceeding seven. Being of a distinct species from 
the domestic goose, their mongrel progeny are hy- 
brids or mules, and do not breed; although, when 
two or three years old, they will make nests and lay 
eggs, but there has been no instance of one ever 
being hatched. ‘They are of course killed the first 
year, and have the valuable property of retaining 
their excellence for the table in the spring, when 
the common domestic kind are worthless, — 

Having lately had occasion to investigate the 
habits of this race, for the purpose of illustrating 
facts connected with another subject of natural 
history, my inquiries were directed to several intel- 
ligent persons who had been accustomed to rearing 
them, and particularly a respectable farmer, of un- 
doubted veracity, in a neighbouring state, who has 
been extensively engaged in the business for a num- 
ber of years; and whose system of management, as 
far as I can learn, is not practised in this part of 
the country; by pursuing whieh these valuable fowl 
can be so multiplied that it may be deemed worthy 
of being made known. The method generally prac- 
tised is to mate a wild gander with a tame goose, but 
he will attach himself but to one, nor will she breed 
by him until he is three or four years old. As wild 
ree are scarce, the system adopted by my in- 
ormant is, to induce him to attach himself to a 
number of tame geese. For which purpose he first 
mates him with a wild goose; and when she is ready 
to sit, takes away all her eggs and puts under her 
as many as she can cover of those laid by a tame 
goose mated with a tame gander. When hatched, 
the young will have all the attention paid them by 
their foster parents as if they had been legitimate; 
but there must be no mixture of eggs, for should 
one of the wild species be hatched, the deception 
will be discovered and the tame goslings instantly 
dispatched or abandoned. When they are so far 
grown that the young ganders can be easily distin- 





of the legitimacy of the remainder, will guard them 
most scrupulously, become attached, and mate with 
each the next year; when all the geese of the brood; 
will produce mongrels by him, and for many years) 
after. I apprehend the same result may be effected! 
when a wild gander is mated with a tame goose, by; 
removing the mongrel eggs and pursuing a similar; 
course. By one or both of these methods, I think 
it may be fairly assumed that the number of mon- 
grels by each wild gander will be at least quadru- 
pled. And as plenty, especially of good things, al- 
ways increases consumption, there will be no dan- 
ger of spoiling the market. ” 

The subject may appear too diminutive to be in- 
troduced into the important field of rural economy, 
in which you are labouring with such laudable zeal 
and perseverance, but I trust you are fully aware,| 
that it ts the small rills which produce the stream that, 
properly directed, makes the mill go. 

I remain, most cordially yours, 


S. W. POMEROX, 





CIDER BARRELS. 

Middlesex county, April 18, 1826. 
A cheap way to keep cider barrels sweet, is as 
follows. ‘Take the barrels soon After the vider is 
out, and drain off the lees (if the cask has been 
kept full while the cider was working there will be 
but a trifle,) bung them tight, and put them in some 
suitable place. Previous to using them for cider 
the ensuing season, rinse them. {f have practised 
the above method for more than twenty years, and 
never had any cask which did not keep perfectly 
sweet. Rinsing casks with cold water, and not 
keeping them bunged tight, I believe is the princi- 
pal cause of so many cider casks becoming fou} 

and musty. [W. E. Farm. 
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guished, they should be separated, and the wild 
goose also. The wild gander, still feeling assured 


A WHISPER TO A NEWLY-MARRIED PAIR. 
A Wuisrer To THE Wire, 
{Continued from p. 54,] 
Chapter 1X. 
ON THE MANAGEMENT AND EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 


The great Dr. Buchan says, “The first thing to 
be given to a child after it is born, is the breast; 
and, on no account, syrups, castor oil, or medicine. 
A woman’s suck is nature’s provision for the infant; 
no art can afford a substitute: deprived of it, the in- 
fant generally perishes. In the period of infancy,” 
he adds, “the foundation of a good or a bad consti- 
tution is generally laid: and a mother who relinquish- 
es her child to the care of hirelings, hardly deserves 
the name of mother. A child, by being brought up 
under its mother’s eye, not only secures her affec- 
tion, but may reap all the advantages of a parent's 
care, even though it be suckled by another. How 
can she be better employed than in superintending 
her nursery? It is her province not only to form 
the body, but also to give the mind a right bias. Be 
assured, a mother generally has it in her power to 
make him either healthy or feeble, either useful in 
life, or the pest of society. Search nature through- 
out, and we cannot find a parallel to a mother re- 
signing to a proxy the nursing of her child! Every 
other animal is the nurse of its own offspring. How- 
ever, should the state of her health oblige her to 
employ another in this office, let it be done under 
her own eye. If there be plenty of suck, the child 
will require no other food for three or four months; 
but after this time, give it once or twice a day miik- 
and-water pap, light broth with bread in it, with 
such like; and keep a crust of bread constantly in 











four or five times a day, but not oftener; and on no 
account sweeten the food: it weakens the stomach, 
and makes the child eat more than is right. No 
butter, nor spoonfuls of wine or punch, but every 
thing light and simple. Keep them as much as pos- 
sible in the open air, danced, and animated, and 
talked to, not kept mopingly nor stupidly in the 
nurse’s arms. Put them early to the use of their 
limbs, leading them about by the hand. When they 
cry, endeavour to discover, that you may remedy, 
the cause. When they get ill, apply at once forme- 
dical skill. Let the nursery be the latees and best 
aired room in the house. No cradles n ing, 
and let the child sleep quite cool. Plunge them eve- 
ry morning into cold water, not giving méfe than 
one immersion; and dry them quickly. What a 
lovely object,” says the same writer, “‘is a little baby 
just emerged from the cold water! After he has 
been dressed, his head resting on his mother’s bo- 
som, closing his pretty eyes to seep ith 

sweet calm of a cherub; his frame braced a i- 
gorous; his little hands spread open with health; and 
his countenance blooming, placid, and lovely!” 

The cries of infants are constantly excited by 
causes concealed from our observation. They are 
handled too roughly; or something is rubbing against) 
their tender skin; or they are snatched Up suddenly, 
and their arms hurt; or a pin perhaps in the clothes 
of the servant who carries themumay hiavest ied” 
tom. big little Ss hands. may pair hem | 
with cold; they ma ungry or ‘sleepy; perbafis - 
sick or in oats anki at all evil thet <rbabont 
be always attended to. aaa : 

The temper of a baby 
and serene as ppssible: every thing that 


tantalizes him should be carefully avoided. ~ tnd, ‘ 


his cries might be constantly prevented by ‘not 

ting him see things improper for him to have. But 
if chance throws them in his way, on no account 
comply merely because he has cried for them: Even 
at this early age discipline must commence: his will 
must be subdued; and when he is old enough to 
walk and talk, the trouble both to himself 


leave to ask a mother, Would she not correct her 
child for passion or se}f-will at-a more advanced 
age? 


strengthened it? ' ‘Se 

If you indulge a child with what‘he cries for, of 
course the next time he wants to 1 his wil be 
naturally employs the clamour and screaming which 
he has hitherto found so successful. Be 

In a fit of passion, a baby flings himself back in 
the nurse’s arms, screams, kicks, and lifts “wp his 
little hand to strike her. Every one—the motheras 
well as all present perhaps—laughs. A prophetic 
spirit would probably whisper her rather to mourn, 
could she see the future effects which time would 
give to this passion in the enraged Lilliputian.—«O 
dear, what harm could his baby hand do?” Not the 
least; but he exerted it to the utmost; and if the pow- 
er of infant Hercules had been his, his nurse would 
have suffered in proportion. 4f something improper 
for him to have has been taken from him; or he 
wants to go out; or some matter or otherjgecurs 
which crosses his will: instantly endeavour to @lange 
the tone of his little mind; run with him to a win- 
dow, point out to him the trees, the birds, the 
shrubs—any object which the lands presents; 
shew him some pretty trinket or toy. But as you 


' and his * 
mamma will be pens lessened. Give mé . 


» 


should be kept ae placid Oh 


. 


e 


é 
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Then why permit it in an infant? Why not 
nip it at once in the bud, before timeand habit have | ¥ 


value his future temper and happiness, indulge him. » 


notin the object which had excited his passion. Be ~ 


from the moment when, at five or six mouths o oh 


assured, that every time an evil temper is hs alg 


begins to dawn in the infant_breast, additi 
strength is added to it. And the mother who suffers 
her baby to scream and to fling his food in passion 





its hand: it promotes the cutting of teeth, and affords 
excellent nourishment where allowed. Let it be fed 


about the floor, without shewing by her looks and 
tone of voice evident marks of displeasure, may eal 
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herself-an affectionate mother, but J call her a weak, 
silly woman, wholly unacquainted with human na- 
ture, 

Something or other should as constantly as pos- 


sible be kept in a baby’s hand; such as a stick of 


sealing wax, coral and bells, &c. It gives the little 
Mind something on which to exercise itself, and 


rescues it from stupid inanity: and the eagerness'|~ 


with which the baby seizes and plays with those 
things is often most injudiciously checked by ill 
humour or carelessness in the attendant; and the 
pretty babe is thus unnecessarily irritated and set 
to erying. Be assured, a baby’s temper is much 
injured by the peevishness and i|l-timed interference 
of the maid who carries it on her arm. 

Never give an infant an article in play that re- 
quires watching: the attendant may forget to watch, 
and an accident may probably ensue. 

Whenman infant is playing with something impro- 
per for itf@ have, its attendant will sometimes snatch 
y the article, and set the baby a-screamiing. 
is is unkind, as well as injudicious: let a substi- 
tute, equally amusing, be provided; and with a little 
management the exchange may be made without di- 
minishing the smiles of the pretty babe. Sometimes 
a little puppy or kitten is given up for the amuse- 
ment of afinfant. There is a great degree of eru- 
elty in this: independent of the claws of the kitten 
rendering it-an.improper object to be played with, 
the infant ia p78 a though unconsciously, in- 


’ 


5 Gcing se on the helpless victim. 


heh an infant stretches forth its hand to grasp 


what is not proper for it to have, at once express by 


your looks your disapprobation. Words it cannot 

an Datit well anderstands the tone of voice, 
and the expression of the countenance. Let any 
one who doubts this, look at an infant standing in 


~hisimother’s lap, and gazing in her face: if she shake 


her head and frown, will he not lower his under lip, 
and whimper? if she laughs, immediately he laughs 
also; and if she looks sad and grieved, anxiety and 
sorrow steal over his baby face; and I have frequent- 
ly seen the sweet cherub take up bis little frock to 
dry his mother’s tears. All this proves how capable 
an infant is of understanding your disapprobation. 
_ , With the first dawn of reason, a mother should 
commence the discipline of her child. To subdue 
his will, to co! all fretfulness and impatience, 
him in nothing that he passionately 
be her most earnest effort. “And 
r, that this discipline is perfectly 






~ “Discipline may be begun much sooner than it is 

supposed. ‘The sympathies even of in- 

are quick, and powerfully affected by the man- 

ner, look, and tone of the voice of those about them. 

Something therefore may undoubtedly be done to- 

wards influencing the mind in the first two or three 

years of infancy;” and it is inexcusable in a mother 
to neglect such a very important matter. 

Can the beauty of truth, or the deformity of false- 
hood, be impressed on the mind of so young a child? 
Yes, truly! in a great degree it can. I have seen a 
pretty baby just beginning to speak, trotting about 
the garden; and on being asked, “Who broke that 
fineygeranium?” his answer was, “The little bee, 
mamma.” A sensible person miy!t have said, “Alas! 
sweet child, why are the first accents which pass 
those ruby,ips allowed to be polluted by falsehood?” 

Many persons who allow themselves to treat chil- 
dren, during their earliest years, merely as play- 
things, humouring their caprices, and sacrificing to 
present fancies their future welfare; when the charm 


of infancy is past, commence a system of restraint! 
atid severity, and display displeasure and irritabili-| 


ty at the very defects of which they have themselves 
laid the foundation. “Then,” Locke says, “parents 
wonder to taste the stream bitter, when they them- 
selves have poisoned the fountain.” 


he tenderest and most affectionate, 


I shall now for the present take leave of my in. 
| teresting baby boy; but for his future improvement, 
perhaps I may soon present his mamma with a small 
volume of selections from the best authors on the 
important work of education. 

(To be concluded in our nezt.) 
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AGRICULTURAL MACHINES AND IMPLE- 
MENTS. 

Catalogue of Improved Agricultural Machines and 
Implements, for sale, and made to order, at the New 
York Agricultural Repository— By William Tor- 
rey, jun. 

“He that tilleth his ground, shall have plenty of bread.” 





Solomon. 
(Concluded from p. 56. Am. Farmer.) 
HARROWS, 
Hinge Harrows, $20 to $25. 
Diamond do. 
Expanding do. $8 to $12. 
Common do. $7 to $15. 


Of these, pear are the best, if the ground is 
not perfectly smooth, as they accommodate them- 
selves to the inequalities of the ground. The Dia- 
mond is also approved of. . A part of the above have 
teeth fastened on with screws at top and a shoulder 
beneath, which renders the harrow very stiff and 
strong. The teeth can also be taken off without 
damage, to be repaired. 
HAY MAKER, 


With revolving rakes, considered as a very valua- 
ble machine. It is drawn by one horse. ‘Twelve 
acres of hay may be cured in a day with it. Price 
$60. 

LACTOMETER, 

For testing the quality of milk. A very small 
and cheap, but deservedly med article. By it, 
the quality of milk, the comparative value of various 
sorts of food, and the excellence of different breeds 
of cows, are conclusively settled. No farmer who 


cows, or in feeding, will be without a Lactometer. 
Price 75 cents. 
PLOUGHS. 

Wilkie’s—A Scotch swing two-horse Plough, an 
improvement on Small’s, is of very light draught, 
jand with an experienced Ploughman, does its work 
better than any plough ever invented. It is well cal- 
culated for sward ploughing, but does not perform 
as well in rough land as the American Ploughs. 
Shares of wrought iron laid with Steel. Price $18. 

Freeborn’s or Wood’s.—These Ploughs are in such 
— use thata description is hardly necessary. 
They answer well for the common purpose of far- 
mers, and are also the cheapest Ploughs used, pro- 
| vided, strength, durability, and low price are consi- 
dered. ‘The Shares are of cast iron, fastened to tie 
imould-boards with screw-bolts, can be renewed 
| with little trouble, and at a small expense. 
Sorts, Corn,Seed, 0, 14 2, 3. $5 to 104. 
| Note. Purchasers of this and all kinds of cast- 
iron Ploughs, can be supplied with Shares, &c. b 
|addressing a letter to the Proprietor, stating the de- 
nomination of the Plough, and also the No. on the 
mould-board. 











| Hitchcock’s—An improvement or alteration of|: 


| Freeborn’s, cheap, and answers tolerably well ex- 
‘cept in rough land. Standard of cast-iron. 

Sorts, 21, 224, 234, 25. Prices $44 to $73. 
Stevens’s—A Plough of very easy draft, consi- 


dered much superior to any cast standard Plough in 


use. Sorts, 7, 8, 9, 10inch. Prices $6 to 104. 


Peacock’s.—This Plough has been in use for some 


time, and is of a good formation. It is, however, 


regards his success in obtaining a good breed of 


expensive, the shares being wrought, and conse. 
+ em requiring the aid of a Blacksmith to repaip 
rices $7 to $12. } 

Dagon or Connecticut-—This Plough is not won 
thy to compete with those of a subsequent invep. 
tion; it is “expensive in the frequent repairs it re. 
quires, too small and light to do work in the firg 
| style, especially in stiff or stony land. It is, how. 
ever, considered efficient as a cultivator.”—[ Dan. 
— Address, 1821. 

hére are also in use a great number of Ploughs 
bearing the names of their various projectors, byt 
which do not differ essentially either in form o 
price from those stated. 

A great saving of freight and inland transporta. 
tion is obtained, by having the Ploughs taken apart 
and the iron work packed in barrels. 

Double Mould-Board.—Used advantageously jy 
cultivating turnips and potatoes. It turns the fur. 
row on each side; will answer well for any cro 
sown in rows or drills. It is also considered highly 
useful in the sandy light soils of the south. Prices 
$7 and $8. 

SKIM COULTER. 


Ducket’s.—With this Coulter in ploughing sward 
the grass and wéeds are turned down at the firs 
operation, and then covered with fresh earth o 
mould from beneath. It is also used to turn in long 
manure, which is covered in the same manner. Iti 
considered inapplicable to swing Ploughs.—{Se 
Dickson's Agriculture, Vol. 1. Complete Farmer, Vol, 
2. American Farmer, Vol. 4. 

POST AUGERS. 

Hoxie’s.—F or boring post holes, suitable of co 
only in land not stony. A hole can be made 
man in one quarter of the time required wit 
spade, and the ground encircling the post, is left 
its originally hard state. Sorts, 6, 9, 12, 15 inches 
Prices $4 to ¢6. : 





ROLLERS. ' 

Field Rollers—Are considered indispensable in 
English husbandry. They effectually smooth land 
intended for mowing, and are used advantageously 
after sowing seed. They require two horses ora 
yoke of oxen. Price $30. 

Garden Rollers,—For gravel walks, made of cast 
iron. ‘Too well known to need description. Price 
$20. 

THRESHING MACHINES. 

English Friction Machine. 

Scotch do. 

American do. various forms. 
tented; they are all, however, imitations of the 
first named. Those to be worked by hand, have 
jalmost entirely failed, requiring too great power. 
|The above machines are simple, and not very er 
|pensive, if a horse or water power is possessed by 
ithe purchaser. A water power is by far the best 
(In England they are in general use, and it is com- 
'mon for persons to travel with portable machines. 
|The advantages of using them, are, the quickness 
| with which the work is done, enabling the farmer to 
|be earlier in market with his grain, and preventing 
ithe great loss by keeping it in sheaf; and also the 
isaving, by clean Gephing It is better to give 10 





Yiper cent. to have grain threshed by the machine, 


|than to have it done for nothing in the common way. 
| When, however, Threshing Machines are used, the 
straw cannot be kept in a marketable state, which 
is often an objection to their use near large cities. 


N. B. The above machines are not kept on hand, 
but made to order. ‘Therefore when wanted, @ 
few weeks notice must necessarily be given. 

In addition to those mentioned, the following are 
also kept on hand: plenary Sh Me- 
chines for cattle and merchandise, Stuffed Hames 
for horses and mules, Scythes, Cradles, Snathes, 











A great number of machines have been m4 
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: mon Hoes, Iron and Weoden|burg,) and run three mile heats, and was beaten|for his own use at least, and 
2 Cost eal Fey, the Dung Forks, Ox Chains,|by Nancy Warren. continue to breed from the very best stock within his 
Plou h Traces, Shovels, Spades, Ox Yokes, Bush} The autumn that he was four, he ran at New/reach and means, it is easy to imagine that prodi- 
bref Ho S Rock Sledges, Pick Axes, Whiffle Trees,| Market three mile heats, against Betsey Robertson | gious improvement would soon result from the ge- 
en. _— Fn ey testing the draft of Ploughs,|and Bertrand, which race Betsey Robertson won. neral effort, and our State would soon become as 
et mid uds, Weeding Hooks, Garden Shears, Reels, In that race Janus got lame, and@jhas not been|celebrated as New-Jersey or any other State for 
a Presing Shears and Knives, &c. &c. &e. _ |trained since. In fact he started a lame horse; he|number, beauty, speed and fine action of her horses. ~ 
“4 enna fell lame on his travel from Tree Hill, where he; Suppose, then, the mass of our farmers to be in- 
eo ld a Garda Seis had the honour to contribute to the entertainment |spired with the resolution to pursue the course we 
h Shakers’ and other Field an “op plof General Lafayette, during his masier’s absence |have suggested, the question arises—how is it to 
. warranted fresh and genuine. The assortment of) 044. , be most speedily and effectually accomplish e 
ut Seeds is small, but will be enlarged as speedily as * answer, let every owner of a mare, whate 
al circumstances will admit. Extract of a letter from Edmund Morgan, overseer|be her qualities, if she is deoped worthy o. 
ta. —— at Roanoke, to J. R. of R., dated March 17, 1826. |put to anyhorse, let her go t@’none but rHo LOUGH 
art SPORTING OLIO. “Mr. Ranpouru, | san hecett, of the het dees Tree any 
Sir,—Agreeably to your request, Mr. Benjamin vemnehable Getunce. T Ap wink, Sor natant. aera 
. weeks 8 : —— the longevity, of the English blood horse, is essential 
in Morton came and saw all your colts and fillies; and ‘all aiteanshe to innnunen thn etiiacadian meee 
fur. he thinks that the bay filly by Roanoke, No. 46, is| | ded’ cl 06 = sadish’® ae A 5 sb . 
ps worth more money than the chestnut mare by Sir| “42 will nwo he Pilea’ and eleoat sates 
hly < Archy, No. 37, both out of Grand Duchess. ~He ie 4 ye: . ; b 
ces thinks them to be the best foals, altogether, th ef good size waald be good for ~ 
, adie SSS! pod : — ®/ness; the very fact ofthaving a foal by a tho - 
NEW MARKET RACES. OVE SEY Oe ae bred horse, will induee moge care and attention, and 
and First Day. — ees | short expericnce in the advantage of the blood, will 
first Tuesday, 2d May, the sweepstake for three vears latte FARMER. be rot an univgrsal rer ~ 34 superiority i ' 
or old, one mile heats, was contended for by four nags, ‘ How then —_— So a Ba i 
ong viz: Mr. West’s filly, Mr. Johnson’s colt, Mr. Harri- Ba.rmore, Fawway, May (2, 1896 stock of th En glish the tine i 4 
Itis son’s colt, and Mr. Wynn’s filiy; and taken by the . : : . : There are. alsendy Pr 
ya eagg edad ey Sek ee ZC 7It will be remembered that the next meet-|who can afford would : 
y . 















































Second Day. 

May 3d, the Proprietor’s Purse, $300, three mile 
heats, was run for—four started, and won at four 
heats by Mr. Johnson’s Betsey Richards, beating 
Mr. Watson’s Tyro, Mr. Winn’s Mare, and Mr. 


West’s Shawnee. The heats were divided as fol- 























ing of the Trustees of the Maryland Agricultural 
Society, will be held next Thursday, at Waverly. 





$C? All persons intending to offer valuable ani- 
mals for sale at the Ma¥yland Cattle Show, are in- 
formed that they may advertise them, gratis, in the 
American Farmer, and that the sale will be made 





































some blooded Se would not be long befe 
every county in the State would have pager 
supply of thorough-bred stallions. Every colt o 
such a mare, if well kept, would ager 

four years old, not less than $300; and 
would learn that in which there is no mystery, to 
keep their full blooded colts for the tw/f, they might 














fetch, at 4 
farmers. 
























hes, lows: Tyro took the first, Betsey the second; Mr. |free of any expense to the owners. have them tried for a trifling expense, and without 
Winn’s Mare the third; and Betsey the fourth. Ty- . wagering; and in all cases where they were prov- 
ro and Shawnee were distanced the third heat. BC >The Cattle Show will afford, on the first and|ed to possess great speed and bottom,a much high- « 
. Third Day. second days of June, an excellent opportunity for|er price might be obtained; from $1500 to $3000 is 
nd May 4th, the Jockey Club Purse of $700, was selling valuable animals of all sorts. not an uncommon. price to be given in New York 
uly taken by Mr. Theo. Field’s horse Gohanna; beating| ani tp Se clonthorn Sosina. lu Soret hacia. 
4 Mr Won Wynn’s mare Flirtilla, and Mr. W Hy _ cP To any one who hasrreflected upon the sub-| _It is known that the Hon. John Randolph, of Roan-. ” 
Banat y Sti kene , si" ject, it must always have been a matter of surprize | oke; has the largest stud of the best bred horses at 
= Johnson’s orse § speare. that almost a!l the fine fT caie et more espe-| th to any eman in any coun- 
sien cially, the well-matched carrid rses, uséd in| try. - Mhereased their numbers 
PERFORMANCES OF JANUS ON THE TuRF. this vr should be panes from = “e and preserved th test purity, ra- 
. - |want of enterprize and common apprehension of|ther as ana i cherish 
_Theing he was three ears ol he was tains hatin practicable and priate, ithe very bine| oobi anmain hie fights Pago, ian wl 
(Brunswick court-house,) mile heats; which race he of their business, is absolutely disreputable to the|any view to sale, and beyond an d for his 
natithree heats; three started—Mr. Field’s mage landholders of the state. The case would be dif-|own use. “ Gaudet equis canibusque™ 2 
is}and Capt. Harrison’s filly. ferent if there were not a great number of horses! few for which, owing to his partiality f0F i 
pa: : S@atumn that he was three, he was trained |7e2™ed Within the me, because then it might be/or its family, he will take no pricey against 
two ielacee’ at Jeter’s, in Nottaway, mile heats the inferred that the omfi8sion to rear our own horses| which he is willing to dispose of, he fixes @p 
nave r . ay y: was the result of sound calculation; that it was dic-|his books, and nobody ever presumes to chaffer with 7 
de best three in five.* In that race there were three wer . ; , ; ae 
started—Sir Henry, Mr. Hare’s mare Rosette, and tated by the conviction, that being convenient for|him on the subject; that price is very reasoi ec ee 
er : a ‘ the transportatton of hay, n, &c. to market, it|b we believe, for his fillies, fram 3 to 400 do. ek 3. 
Janus. Thé:first and second heat Janus won, and P Y> 6rat : o S| Sees Ke CENCre, an, 
d by was beaten the third by Sir Henry 18 inches. the| 28 better to rely altogether upon selling produce| and here then a resource is open to those. who Wish 
best fourth heat Janus did not contend for, and was|#2%4 buying horses. But the fact is known to be|to possess the pure blood of the finest horses re- 
om- beaten the fifth by Henry about clear ” After that | Otherwise: there are annually a great number bred | corded in the annals of the turf. For a list of these, 
ines. race he went on to Tree Hill, (Rich <i ) and run in the state; but they are of the most inferior blood,| the reader is referred to the American Farmer, vol. 
ness in a sweepstake two mile heats. which race he won|#"4 in all respects of the vilest qualities: hence it|6, page 20, and vol. 7, page 399. . 
er to with great ease at two heats Aaoties Sie, Slansleen’s is, that for good hacks, and for parade, coach and} An additional value of no smalkamount, is Stamp- 
ting Burst-all and Mr. Selden’s filly _ stage horses, immense sums of money dre annually|ed upon Mr. Randolph’s horses, by the unquestion- 
the The same autumn he won the jockev club purse| 2t@”"Jrom, instead of coming into the pockets of| able authenticity of their pedigrecs: a claiga. which 
e 10 at Spring Hill, two mile heats; rf © start vi ch| the citizens of Maryland. Now we hold thatevery|must be denied to many that pass fi oded 
ine, race he won with pine r farmer should abstain from rearing a horse at all,|borses. : 
way. The spring he was four, he run at Lawrenceville|{f0™ @, well-grounded conviction that it is more} Mark Anthony, a “capitalson of Sir Archy,” who 
) the two mile heats; four started: Janus won the first|¢C°®°mical to buy, or, being convinced, as we are|is now covering at a very advancedijmge in North 
hich heat, and was beaten the second, nét far. In thi ; persuaded it must be, that it is cheaper to rear his| Carolina, at $75, stands this season On the farm of 
8. race there were four heats, and Janus contended OW: he ought to be ashamed to use a horse of ano-| Col. S. Ridgely, late Martin’s, neat Ellicott’s Mills 
and, for every heat, and was not beaten much the last|‘#et’s breeding, as well as of using an indifferent) We understand from all who haye seen him, 
d, a heat by 4ratus—only two or three feet. animal. We believe it must be far more economi-jhe is a beautiful horse, from whith the best stock 
He went on from thence to New Market (Peters. cal to rear them, because we are satisfied that what-jmiay be derived. Rinaldo, another capital of * 
> one lever may appear to be the expense of it, on paper Archy, bred by Mr. Randolph, and now at Roan- 
‘Ma. * Extract from a respectable Virginia Planter.—“I think|"4 in the abstract, in point of fact and practice }oke, will be in the possessiémof* the a 4 of the 
mes there were three heats run in one minute fifty-one se-|Very little money is realized for that on which a|/ American Farmer by the 20ttrof this 
hes, _ re ~ — one, fifty-four, Janus losing the | fine horse might be reared on almost every farmer's / will probably stand at some point out of the of 
nly by 2 or 4 feet.” 





estate. Let every one then set about rearing horses! interfering with Mark Anthony, for a number of 
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A. Lawrence offered the South Downs and Lincoln-|: 
shire Sheep, imported by them last autumn. ‘These 
animals, very fine ones of the kind, were sold at 
prices which would pay the owners very little more 
than the expense of their keeping sizce they arrived 
in the country,. A specimen of the wool from one 
of the Lincolnshire breed, was exhibited, which was 
at least six inches long, and of a beautiful fineness. 
‘here were six animals of this kind, which were 
sold at $20 to $28; the South Downs, seven in num- 
ber, brought $11 to.$7. The whole were selected 
from the best flockgaim England.— Boston paper. 


[May 12, 1836. | 
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mares not exceeding fifty, on terms so moderate 
as to leave no to farmers within reasonable 
distance, for not availing themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to profit by the blood of one of the strongest 
and best bred horses ever offered to the use of the 
land publick.. Of Rinaldo, 5 years old this 
» Mr. Rand h says, “he is a see of great 
power and strength from his shoulders or neck ra- 
ther back as I ever saw—cqual to Roanoke, or to 
his sire, Sir Archy, but finer, because he has not the 
faultsin Archy’s symmetry.” . 
af Ido, (he adds) isa fine bay—better legs 
a t no horse ever. stood upon; and many who 
have seen him, (goodijadges too) prefershim from 
the gi back, “¢ven to Roanoke. Nothing can 
surpass fim and Janas in their coupling and quar- 
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> PYRIcES CURRENT. 
WHOLESALE. 
from| to 
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ARTICLES. 


BEEF, Baltimore Prime, 

BACON, and Hams,. . 

BEES-WAX, Am. yellow 

COFFEE;¥Vava,. . 

Havana,.... 

COTTON, Louisiana, &c. 
Georgia Upland,. . . 

COTTON YARN, No. 10, 
An advance of 1 cent 
each numberto News. 

CANDLES, Mould, ~.. 
Dipt, 

CHEESE, 

FEATHERS, Live,.. . 

















The sale of Saxony Sheep the last year, imported 
by Messrs. Searle, being 81 Rams, 57 Ewes, 12 Ram 
and 17 Ewe Lambs, amounted to $26,318.75, ave- 
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- /Tumns of this number to the subject. 





ters. Janus, if any thing, a very little lower than 
Rinaldo, but both are high enough for any purpose 


that hors@@ver was put to.” 

ML. Authony & Rinaldo will be exhibited at thelie- 
he gm fife Show, on the first day of June, andRi- 
n will then be stationed, probably on the York 
or Reister’s-Town road, to cover mares at $ to! 
be paid invariably, and: Without respect to persons, | 
at thé time of serviee: and the horse being young, 
mares will be iinited, as before 
en ee if 2 
> a ’ r 
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 — his own blooded horse Champion, in harness, went to 
~ the General Post Office and paid his respects to the 
~ Postmaster General at 9 o’clock of the same morn- 
ing. Leaving there some mornings after, at5o’clock, 
the same horse, without a blow or a word, and with- 
out distress, brought him back to breakfast with his 
family at 9 o’clock. The distance from one office 
to the other is little (if any) short of 40 miles. If 
time be money, to an industrious man, this shews 
, the economy of a blooded horse, with foot and wind. 
$sMeaswreMent oF a Cow’s upper—A few 
days since, in the presence of the President of the 
Bank of Baltimore and several] other gentlemen, the 
udder of Mr. H. Thompson’s dun cow, which some 
years since took the first ium, measured around 
the centre horizontally S. the top 
of the udder bebind | ‘sifetched along the 
surface of the q ; teats, to the top 
in front, measuret 10 inches; frqm the point of 
one of her front to the point of ‘the other, was 
14 inches, was dripping from every teat, 
and the eo d that night. 
¢¥ The approach of the season for planting Irish 
Potatoes, and the probability that the very high 
price at Which they have been selling, will induce 
many 0 tufn their attention more particularly to 
this crop, has induced us fe appropriate several co- 





¢#%From good authority, the Editor lately un- 
derstood, in Washington, that the estimate for! 
the Chesapeake and Ohi® Canal, would be about 
$32,000,000; $8,000,000 to the eastern base of the 
mountain, about 18 or 20,000,000 to its western} 
base, and 4,000,000 te navigable western waters. 
There must be a tunnel through the mountain of| 
four mila@@in length, with which shafts of 800 feet| 
in depthywill communicate at distances of 180 yards, | 





EF Save or Sneep. 
The sale of 376 Saxony Sheep, at Brighton, on 
/Ehursday, was not so encouraging to the importers | 
"as the former sale, Compared with the sale of last 


raging for each sheep and lamb $152.80. The sheep 
and lambs sold this year, as above. being 321 sheep 
and 58 lambs, amounts to $16,647, averaging for 
each sheep and lamb about $44. [wb. 


Loi Wool and South Down’ Sheep—imported by 2. 
& A. , in October. 
Purchaser. ; 


Mr. Watson, 


price. 
$11 
13 

21 


bs 
17 
22 


20 
27 


kind. 
S. Down Ram 


se 
“ 


Mr. Oakley, 

«« Williams, 

« Oakley, 

* Williams, 10 and 11 

io sa “12 and 18 38 
[The number was too large to be sold well, at one 
time and place. The owners, who have rendered a 
service to the ee? would have done better to 
have divided and sold them at different places. It 
is ve 
exhibition should be more extensive than heretofore. 
Will any of the owners of Saxony Sheep accept the 
invitation of Mr. Dickinson, of Ohio, to shew them 
against Merinos of his own breeding.} ; 


JACK FOR SALE. 

The subseriber offers for sale the high bred Jack Co- 
LuMEELA. Hisdamdis of the Andalusian breed, and the 
largest Spanish Jennet in the country. His sire, the 
noted Jack Barbarossa, now owned by Gen. Williams, 
of Stonington, Con., who will realize $600, for his ser- 
vices the last season. 

CoLumeita is three-quarters of Spanish blood and 
one-quarter Maltese, a proper cross to unite vigor and 
spirit with sufficient bone; is two years old, and gives 
promise to be equal, if not superior in size and other 
valuable properties, to any Jacifever bred in the Uni-| 
ted States. S. W. POMEROY. 

Brighton, April 21, 1826. 


SAXONY SHEEP. 

A small choice lot of Saxony Sheep, consisting of ele- 
ven prime Bucks, thirty-five Ewes, and three Lambs, 
lately imported from Germany, and selected from the 
best floeks in that country, will be sold at Public Auc- 
tion on Wednesday, 24th instant, at 12 o’clock, at noon) 
of that day, at the Durham Ox Tavern, in Hamilton| 
Village, nearthe seat of John Hare Powell, esq. where| 


ee 


So. Down Ewe, 
do. Ram Lamb 
So. Down Ram 
Leicestershire do. 
Lincolnshire do. 


« Ewes 
ce ce 














turists in this part of our country, an opportunity of ac-| 

quiring a species of Wool in great demand in our ma- 

nufactories. J. & W. LIFPINCOTT & Co. 
Philadelphia, May 9. Auctioneers. 
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FLAXSEED, Rough,. . 
FLOUR, Superfine, city, 


FLAX, 
GUNPOWDER, Balti. . 
GRAIN, Indian Corn, . 


HEMP, Russia, clean, 


desirable that the show of sheep at our next pee 


ISH, Herrings,Sus. 
Shad, trimmed, 


Fine, 
Susquehanna, superfi. 


Wheat, Family Flour, 
do. Lawler,. . ++ + 
do. e 

Rye, ws. . 

Barleyyss...: 

Clover Seed, Red. . 

Ruta Baga Seed,. . . 

Orchard Grass Seed, 

Mange! Wurtzel Seed, 

Timothy Seed, ... . 

Oats, .. 

Beans, White, . . . 


Do. 


LEAD,Pig.....-- - 
se ee ee 
LEATHER, Soal, best, 
MOLASSES, sugar-house 
Havana, fst qual. . . 
NAILS, 6a20d. ....<. 
NAVAL STORES, Tar, 
Pitch, 
Turpentine, Soft, 
OIL, Whale, common, . 
Spermaceti, winter . 
PORK, Baltimore Mess, | 


do. Prime, ... | 
PLASTER, 


bbl 


—_— 





cargo price, 
ground, . 
RICE, iresh, 
SOAP, Baltimore White, 
Brown and yellow, | 
WHISKEY, Ist proof, . | 
PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr; 
APPLE BRANDY, Ist pr} 
SUGARS, Havana White, ' 
do. Brown,. .- | 
Louisiana, 
Loaf, 
SPICES, Cloves,. . 
Ginger, Ground,. . . | 
Pepper, 


| they can in the mean time be seen; offering to Agricul-| SALT, St. Ubes, . . 


Liverpool Blown 
SHOT, Balt. all sizes, . | 
WINES, Madeira, L. P. | 

do. Sicily,. . | 

Lisbon, . oad 

Claret, 

Port, first quality, < . | 
WOOL, Merino, full bl’d; 

do. _crossed,. . | 
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gal. 
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against the Union—Quantity of Sheep in the United 
| 30 


| States—Great Sale of Wool—On the Cultivation of Po- 
latoes—Hints for a Rotation of Crops in the South— 
Prospect of Crops—Mongrel Geese of New England— 
Cider Barrels—Whisper to a Newly-married Pair, con-| Printed every Friday, at $5 per annum, for JOHN S- 
tinued—Catalogue of Agricultural Machines and Imple-| SKINNER, Editor, by Joun D. Toy, corner of St 
;ments, concluded—New-Market Races—Performances! Paul and Market streets, where every description of | 
of Janus—Editorial, &c.—Advertisements. Book and Job Printiag is handsomely executed. 


Common, Country, . 


year, the animalgiere sold exceedingly low. The 
Skinvers’ or Pulled, 


highest price given was $210, the lowest 15, and the 
average about $60. ‘The principal purchasers! 
were Messrs. Watson, of Windsor, Con; S. Grant,| 
of Keené, N. Hi; Jarvis, of Claremont, N. Ha 'T. 
T r & Oakley, of Boston, and Strong, of S. Had- 
fey. Alter the sale of the Saxony sheep, Messrs. A. & 
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AGRICULTURE. 
ON DISEASES AND ACCIDENTS OF PAR- 
MERS. 
ations on the means of preventing and weliev- 
wore accidents and diseases, to which farmers are 
particularly subject. By James Mease, M D. 
From the Memoirs of the Philadelphia Society for pro- 
moting Agriculture—Read May, June, July, August, 
1825.} ee 


* 





[Continued from p. 35.} 
ins—Are to be cured by rest, support 


the 
limb in 4 position higher than horizontal, d#y and 


sim 
night, and the application of cloths dipped in cold! bled 


t and water, to the part. When stiffness remaims, 
the part should be rubbed gently twice or thrice a 
day with the hand, for ten minutes at a time, a few 
drops of sweet oil being previously applied to the 
hand. Ifthe ancle be the part affected, laced bodts 
should be worn, to give a mechanical support to the 
‘oint, and muscles covering it, after the person is 
able to walk. f 

Whooping Cough—Give an emetic, and after- 
wards a purge of calomel and jalap. To cut short 


the course of the disease, let the child change the! ygetables being eaten, either raw, or boiled as a 
air every day or two; and if, as is sometimes the | 


case, the cough be very distressing, apply a bur- 

dy-pitch plaster three inches broad, half way 
eat e spine, from the nape of the neck. The 

must be first wiped dry, and the edges of the 
plaster snipped to make it lie smooth. As this is 
commonly a trifling disease in children, and a se- 
rious one when it attacks persons grown up, and 


salts or castor oil; if fever be present, to lose twelve 
ounces of blood, to lie in bed, drink freely of warm 
flaxseed tea, sweetened with honey, and abatain 
from meat. Lying in bed is essential to a speedy 
cure, for a free perspiration, which mainly contri- 
butes to throw off the disease, does not take place, 
when the person is clothed and sits up, although in 
awarm room. The cough may be assuaged dur- 
ing the early stage of the disease, by liquorice root 
or lemon candy, or molasses candy; and after the 
bowels have been well opened, by the addition of 
five or ten drops of Jaudanum three times a day, 
and thirty or forty drops at bed time. At night 
the feet should be bathed in warm water. By this 
le treatment the patient will be cured, and ena- 
to return to business in one week, while others, 
who for fear of being made too delicate, permit the 





disease to take its course, will continue to be dis- 
tressed by it for weeks, probably lose their voice 
‘for some time, and finally, be forced to confine 
\themselves a much longer time, to be relieved of a 
|more serious complaint. Costiveness from the use 
of laudanum, must be guarded against, by an occa- 
sonal dose of castor oil. 

Vegetable Poisons.—Alarming illness, and fre- 
icuently deaths, have occurred from different wild 


sibstitute for others, which every farmer ought to 
\caltivate in his garden. 

| Last year two melancholy cases were recorded. 
| One happened in one of the New England states, 





sonous. 
of the arms » yawning, loss of powerover 
“= lower limbs, dilated pupil, red eruptions on the 
skin, and swelling of the body, indistinct articula- 
tion, and constant catching at objects: ‘The reme- 
dy is am ‘@metic, to produce powerful vomiting. If 
the not succeed, a second must be taken. 
If several hours have elapsed before the use of me- 
dicine, a purge of fifteen grains Of jalap and ten of 
calomel should be given. After the discharge of 
the seeds, five, ten or fifteen drops of laudanum, ac- 
cording to the age of the child, should be given to 
quiet the system. 

Mineral Poisons—Arsenic is the only one likely 
to cause mischief, from the imprudent use often 
made of it, under the name of rats’-bane, to de- 
stroy rats. It ought never to be used for the pur- 
pose. When it has been swallowed, twenty grains 
of white vitriol should be given, (not tartar emetic) 
to cause vomiting, and then whites of eggs freely 
taken. Sugar and water should then be drunk free- 
ly, followed by a purge of calomel and jalap. Avoid 
milk and oil. 

Swallowing Fruit-stones.—From carelessness or 
wd in eating, stones of fruits are often swallowed 
whole. Cherry stones are even sometimes knowing- 
ly swallowed, from a mistaken notion of their as- 
sisting the digestion of that fruit. The practice is 
highly dangerous, ard should always be avoided, as 
alarming obstructions, and inflammation of the 
bowels have been the consequence of it. Death 





‘ard another in Cumberland county, Pennsylvania. 
'Inone case, near Carlisle, where it abounds, that 
'viulent poison the wild parsnip; and in the other, 
‘sone plant taken for wild cicely were eaten. Eve- 


| the calamity, 


has not unfrequently happened from this cause with- 
out suspicion being attached to the true source of 
nor could relief be given even had it 
been ascertained.* If those who thus wantonly 


no one can expect to escape it, children should be! ry year cases of disease occur from eating poi- trifle with their health, knew the structure of the 
exposed to those who have it. when between ages'<5,ous mushrooms. Beside these last (a numerous} @limentary canal, they would easily comprehend 


of one and four, or five years 


\trive,) there are twenty-one native plants in Penn-| 


the force of the caution, and avoid the practice 


Spitting of Blood.—The bleeding may be check-' syvania, which are known to be poisonous, if either| Which is the ground of it. 


ed by taking a tea-spoonful of dry fine table salt 
and swallowing it slowly. If there be fever af 
cough, or the pulse very quick, four, six, or eight 


| exernally applied, or internally taken; more may 
he donbiless found in different parts of the conti- 


Clothes catching Fire-—-Women should instantly 
|lie down, and smotber the flame by rolling the ear- 


ut." The youth of a family ought to be caution-| Pet, or some céher woollen article around them. 


ounces of blood should be lost, and rest enjoined, \ed against eating any wild plant, the quality of 
with light diet. In the winter, avoid exposure to} which they are ignorant of. After the offensive 
cold and damp: wear flannel next the skin, and substance has been discharged from the stomach, 
warm stockings, and stout shoes, or over-shoes. A’ strong coflee, and brandy, or whiskey diluted with 
veil is a great protection against cold, for weak| water, should be given to settle the stomach. 
lungs. sin The plant, emphatically called poison-vine, or 
Cholera Morbus.—A violext vomiting and purg-! noison-creeper, (rhus radicans,) which is universally 
ing. This disease most commonly proceeds from diffused over this country, poisons some persons by 
errors in diet, either as regards quantity, quality, merely remaining a few minutes in its vicinity> or 
or outrageous mixture of food. A new article of! by being exposed to its smoke when burning. The 
diet, eaten at supper in summer, often produces it; symptoms produced are, swelling of the face, hands 
such as clams, lobsters, and crabs. ‘The offending! and arms, or feet, and a painful eruption on the 
cause must be first removed by drinking warm’ skin, ‘The usual remedies are anointing the parts 
water to promote vomiting, and when the stomach’ with cream, or washing them with lead water. Dr. 
is clean, thin corn-meal gruel, salted, should be) Dewees informs me, that the best remedy he ever 
taken to assist in the evacuation of the bowels. If used, is strong mercurial ointment. If any watery 


cramp in the legs comes on, they must be well’ pustules form, they must be opened with a needle, 


Children in like manner are to be enveloped in the 
coat of a man, or the folds of a woman’s gowa, if 
of worsted; water, if necessary, may then be ap- 
plied. Persons using the spirit or oil of turpentine, 
must avoid approaching within five feet of a fire, or 
collection of live coals, or a candle, as the vapour 
will take fire. All children should be clothed in 
worsted clothes. 

Lightning. —If caught at a distance from home, 
avoid taking shelter under trees; instances eve 
year occurring of cattle, sheep and men being kill 
ed by lightning or dashed to pieces by splinters of 
wood, when flying under trees, to avoid being 
drenched with rain. If a person has a gun or iron 
tool with him during a thunder storm, he should 
leave it on the road, or in the field, as the iron 
will attract the lightning, and he will be inevitably 


rubbed with a cloth dipped in whiskey. If the per- 
son feel faintish, warm wine sangaree may be taken. 
The bowels being well evacuated, twenty, thirty, 
or forty drops of Jaudanum may be given, to pro- 
mote sleep, and quiet the agitation of the system. 
The next day or two after, a dose of magnesia, or 


-~ eastor oil should be taken, to evacuate the bile 


+> which will probably be discharged into the stomach 
or bowels, and which, if retained, might renew the 


' disease. 


Catarrh or Cold.—Persons in town or country are 
alike subject to this complaint, and the attention is 
particularly called to it, because of the disposition 
of mankind to neglect it. merely from being able 
to attend to their business while labouring under it. 
At this time the foundation may be laying of a se- 
rious or long protracted indisposition. A cold, or 
influenza ‘which is no more than an epidemic ca- 
tarrh,) however severe, may be cured in a few days, 
provided the patient will at once agree to make the 
attempt. The process is, to take a dose of Epsom 

No. 8. —VOL. 8. 


jand the water absorbed by a soft cloth.t 
| The seeds of stramonium, or Jamestown weed, 
\are often eaten by children, and are highly poi- 


* The datura stramonium obtained the trivial name 
| Jamestown-weed, (corruptly Jimson,) from the circum- 
stance of a number of English soldiers having been 
poisoned after eating the leaves boiled. This took 
|place soon after the settlement of Virginia. In Charles- 
ton, S. Carolina, a child was last year killed by eating 
the flowers of the fragrant yellow jasmine, (Bignonia 
semper virens. ) 

+ Mercurial ointment ought never to be made with 
the assistance of turpentine, to promote the extinguish- 
ing of the mercury, as such ointment invariably pro- 
duces inflammatory pimples on the skin, and would in- 
crease the disease produced by the poison vine. Mr. 





W. Anderson, of New York, the American editor of 


that excellent work, Cooper’s Surg. Dict. says, that the 
commandline of mercurial ointment will be greatly ex- 
pedited by rubbing the mercury in the first instance 
with a small proportion of goose grease. 
this article will be sufficient, with rubbing, for the 


| 


One ounce of 


killed. An English paper (June, 1824,) mentions 
that a shepherd in England, who was returning 
from his daily labour in a thunder storm, carrying 
a fork across his shoulders, was instantaneously 
killed by lightning; which doubtless was attracted 
by the prongs of his fork. 


( To be continued.) 





admixture with the proper proportion of lard. The 
utility of rancid sweet oil for the same object, as re- 
commended by Delauny, ( Tromsdorf’s Journal of Phar- 
macy, vol. 8, p. 162,) has been fully proved in Philadel 
phia. 

*I allude to the death of a promising young man, 
who had just entered upon the sacred duty of a preach- 
er, from an inflammation in the bowels, caused by a 
bean slipping into the a i vermiformis. This 
— is inserted for the information of the medical 
reader. 





- 
cd 


space of one minute, to make the globules of the quick=_. 
silver entirely disappear, and render it at once fit for. 


toms are convulsive motions ~- 
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~CURWEN-—IN REPLY. 
Wituium J. Miter, Esq, 


Dear Sir,—You “ask of Curwen a simple ques- 
tion’—‘“‘what has been the actual results of Dr. 


cotton seed, produce corn which would equal that 
grown on Roanoke bottoms. It is the practice 
with some to open drills, in which they deposit their 
seed, and let them lie out all winter, and thus de- 


cultivated in the villages along the Rio del N. 
between this city and El Passo; these are said tobe 
remarkably fine, and some make excellent wine. 

I shall spare no pains to transplant some of each 


|kind to Missouri, from whence, if I succeed, they 





stroy the vegetating quality in this way, at the 
same time that the seed are in place against the 


Parry’s, or all the other attempts to place the finest 
ensuing spring. More on this subject at another 


wool on the HANDSOMEST carcass?” 





I answer, the production of Sheep, in fleece equal, | time, Uncas. 
IN FLESH AND FORM THE OPPOSITE OF YOURS. 
Your obedient serv’t, 
CURWEN. MEXICAN ONION SEED. 
Sir, Santa Fee, (N. Mexico, | Feb. 15, 1826. 





It is shown, that Southdown wool commands as 
much in England as Merino, although assorted 
Saxony wool, is most valued. 

Quere—Can any man imagine, that Breeders 
with capital, zeal and skill, aided by British influ- 
ence with the court ef Spain, were less likely, to 
select good Merinoes, than commercial speculators. 


The enclosed is one of four small parcels of onion 
seed, of the kind mentioned in my letter of the 7th. 
‘This seed was presented to me as the genuine kind, 
and I have no doubt it is so. But it is somewhat 
doubtful, I think, if it will produce in Maryland the 
same fine large onions that it would here. I learn 
on further inquiry, that the largest onions are pro- 
duced uniformly from a peculiar kind of soil, that is 
found in small detached districts in this territory: 
this soil is very strongly impregnated with salt and 
salts combined in about equal proportions; and it 
is said that upon those spots the onions succeed 
best. It may be that this is a mistake. 





COTTON SEED—MANURE. 
Raleigh, N. C., May 6, 1826. 
Frienp J. S. SKINNER, 

I promised thee, some considerable time since, 
that [ would inform you as to the mode, or manner! ‘They sow the seeds as early as they can in tle 
in which “our farmers” employ their cotton seed as| spring: When the plants are three or four inchs 
a manure. Well then, you and your subscribers, high, they draw them carefully with a dibble, ard 
shall have all my experience and observation on| transplant them in beds at proper distances, water- 
this subject, gratis. It will be seen, from some of ing them frequently with cold water as they grow, 
the former numbers of the American Farmer, that) and keeping the earth entirely from the bulb. 
James Madison, formerly President of these Uni- I am yours, respectfully, 
ted States,has observed, that ‘the should imagine; G. C. SIBLEY. 
the cotton plant was a great source of manure to! Joun S. Skinner, Esa. 
the three oldest Southern states, viz: Georgia, and | 
North and South Carolina.” Well, he was pre- 
cisely right, and the “warm-country plant” (as my 
old neighbour calls it,) is even more useful, in that 


way, than Farmer Madison hadever supposed. To 
the subject then. small parcels of wheat, and desired them to be sent 


Attached to each gin, generally either horse orto you from thence by the mail. ‘This wheat is of a 
water, but most commonly the first, is a wooden ‘very extraordinary kind, and as [ am informed, very | 
trough, declining to the earth from the second story | excellent. 








MEXICAN WHEAT. 
Santa Fee, (N. Mexico,) Feb. 1, 1326. 
Sir—I have forwarded to Osage Post Office four 





It has been but recently introduced into} 
of the “gin” into a pen of “mauled rails;” well, the| this part of the country, by a person of this city, 
ginner, as fast as the seed accumulates, takes them| from Sonora, one of the Mexican states bordering | 
up with a broad wooden shovel, and throws them|on the gulf of California, where too, it has been 
into the pen by the aid of the trough very easily.| known only a few years. It grows very well here, 
Here the cotton seed accumulates in a large muss, on a poor soil—I am told five or six feet high, each 
and receives all the winter’s moisture, in the dif-| grain produces a very large bunch, each bunch or 
ferent forms of rain, hail and snow; the whole mass| plant, from twenty to thirty large flat heads, each 
grows very warm, so that you can scarcely bear/ head many bunches, all filled with grain. The stalk 
your finger in it--in fact, the heap goes through the is pretty nearly solid, the upper joint entirely so. 
three regular fermentations, viz., saccharine, or that| It should be sown very early in the spring [ am told, 
which developes the sweetness; vinous; and at last,| but | doubt not it would answer well to sow it in 
the putrid. the fall with you. I have put up one of the heads 

It is precisely this last which fits it for the ope-/on its stalk for you, from which you will be able to 
rations of the field; and a shovel full of offensive} judge of its peculiarities better than from any des- 
coton seed thrown round a rose bush in February,|cription I can give of it, I think it probable that 
may enter into the composition of its ‘delicate pe-|there may be a few grains of some other kind of 
tals” in midsummer—so wonderful and mysterious; wheat, mixed with this that I send you; If so, they 
are the operations of nature, when directed by the; may very readily be distinguished before the seed 
hands of the Eternal one. The seed usually re-|ripens, and then separated. Should this wheat 
mains in the pen until about the last of March, offprove of any value I shall be much gratified. At 
the middle of April; it is then carried into thé}any rate it is well worth a fair trial, and [ am sure 
corn fields. The different modes of applying it are| that you will cause that to be made, in your state. 
‘as might be supposed,) as various as the changes; I am trying to obtain some onion seed to send 
of the weather. |you, of a truly mammoth kind, and I have great 

The most common, and the most economical way,' hopes that I shall succeed, and if I do, you will re- 
however, 1s to flush up the corn field in November, ceive them by this conveyance. I have measured 
with Freeborn’s patent No. 2, with a strong team, these onions here, (and have one now by me to send 
and let it lie over till the planting season; when the| home to be planted for seed) more than eighteen in- 
land is checked off, and a spade full of the cotton’ ches in circumference, and I am assured that they 
seed thrown at the check, the dirt hauled over, and frequently grow much larger; and what is more 
the corn deposited. The growth is rapid; the corn, surprising, they grow to that enormous size in one 
of a much more livelier green, than corn even on season from the seed. They are of two kinds, white 
naturally rich ground. It is a real fact, Mr. Skin-/and red—the white ones are the largest and best, 
ner, that I have seen old fields as nature made though the others are very good. The white are 
them, (I don’t know that you have any,) such as bring remarkably mild and sweet. 


I am also collecting to send home, some cuttings 


may be spread even to your city, and then by your 
agency, far and wide. 
Iam, with great respect, 
Your most obedient servant, 
J. S. Skinner, Esa. G. C. SIBLEY, 
—_—_—X—X_——. 
HORTICULTURE. 








THE CULTURE AND MANUFACTURE oF 
SILK. 

[For the Report on the important resolutions of 

Mr. Miner, we are indebted to him and other 

friends in Congress. The importance of the sub- 


ject is exposed and explained by the Committee, 


and the following pertinent observations by the 
Editor of the Albany Argus, leave us no occasion 
for writing even a brief introduction.] 


*‘We confess that there is scarcely a branch of 
industry, which, in our judgment, can be rendered 
more productive, or in which home material and 
labour may be made more advantageously to sup- 
ply the place of foreign production, than in the cul- 
ture of silk and the ultimate manufacture of silk 
goods. The history of this manufacture in Great 
Britain, a sketch of which we published a few days 
since from the article on this subject in the last 
Edinburgh Review, exhibited very convincing re- 
sults of its importance, both as a profitable appli- 
cation of labour, and as a source of national wealth 
and independence. Aside from any of the extrin- 
sic circumstances, the fact that it affords employ- 
ment and support to nearly half a million of per- 
sons, and is valued at nearly fifty millions of dollars, 
is a sufficient proof of the magnitude of the manufac- 
ture, and of its material connection with the public 
interests. ‘The manner in which the attention of 
Congress has been at length turned towards the 
subject, shows that it is beginning to excite inquiry; 
and although the progress of any improvement in 
this way, must necessarily be slow, yet it is evident 
that it is not to be, zs it has been, wholly neglected. 

“The following report of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, made to the House of Representatives, on 
Tuesday last, furnishes a mass of useful and highly in- 
teresting facts. The contrast between the amount of 
the importation of silks and the exportation of bread 
stuffs, is not less useful. Together, we trust they 
will make such an impression upon the country, 
(whatever may be the course Congress may chance 
to pursue,) as will induce an early and steady expe- 
riment in relation both to the product and manu- 
facture of this important article of industry and 
trade.” 


Mr. Van Rensselaer, from the Committee on Agri- 
culture, to which the subject had been referred, 
made the following Report: 


The Committee on Agriculture, to whom was re- 
ferred the resolution of Mr. Miner, to inquire whe- 
ther the cultivation of the mulberry tree and the 
breeding of silk worms, for the purpose of produc- 
ing silk, be a subject worthy of legislative atten- 
tion; and should they think it to be so, that they 
obtain such information as may be in their power 
respecting the kind of mulberry most preferred, the 
hest soil, climate, and mode of cultivation, the proba- 
ble value of the culture, taking into view the capi- 
tal employed, the labour and the product, together 
with such facts and opinions as they may think 
useful and proper—Report: 

That they have examined the subject attentively, 





nothing but pine saplings, broom shard, and other| 
stinted vegetables, by the aid of this shovel full of of the various kinds of excellent grass that are 


and have taken such steps as they thought best cal- 
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gyjated to obtain information which might be use- 


ead to satisfactory conclusions. is 
[— ses developed in the course of their inqui- 
ries, tend to place the subject in an important oint 
of view. It is an interesting fact, that the mu ber- 
ry tree grows indigenously throughout the United 
States, and that silk may be raised with facility 
from the southern to the northern boundary of the 
Union. Formerly, considerable quantities of silk 
were produced in Georgia. In 1766, more than 
twenty thousand pounds of coccoons were exported 
from thence to England. The production e 
article was suspended, not from any difficulty 
rienced in the process, but from causes connec 
with the Revolution. Measures have recently been 
adopted at Savannah, with a view to the renewal 
of the cultivation of the mulberry tree and breec’- 
ing the silk worm. In Kentucky, the committee 
Jearn, that sewing silk is now produced in consi- 
derable quantities and of excellent quality. Many 










an export of five millions of bread stuffs! The facts | 


speak the importance of the subject, and indicate 
the necessity that exists of awakening the slumber- 
ing agricultural resources of our country, by intro- 
ducing new and profitabie articles of production. 
Knowledge is power, in agriculture, no less than in 
politics; information is capital, and the means of 
valuableimprovement. The committee conceive that 
the first and most important measure to be taken, 
is to acquire and circulate clear, distinct and pre- 
|cise information on these points; The relative value 
of the cultivation of the mulberry, and the produc- 
tion of silk, compared with other agricultural pro- 
ductions in the different sections of the Union, capi- 
tal and labour being considered. The kind of mul- 
berry best suited to the object; the most advanta- 
|geous mode of cultivation; the most approved man- 
|ner of managing the silk worm; and an explanation 
of the process till the article is ready for market. 
‘The committee incline to the opinion, that the best 


years ago the attention of public spirited individu- mode of raising silk will be for every farmer and 
als in Pennsylvania was turned to the production of planter to appropriate a small portion of ground, as 


silk ‘The Persian mulberry was introduced into 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, by bishop Ettwein, where 
it flourished, and still flourishes. Silk was produc- 
ed without difficulty. In Chester and other of the 
southern counties of that state, the experiment was 
also made with success. The great demand and 
high price of bread stuffs, owing to the wars grow- 
ing out of the French revolution, rendered the culti- 
vation of grain so profitable for many years, that the 
mulberry was neglected. In 1779, two hundred 


for a fruit orchard, for raising the mulberry tree, 
calculating to produce as giany worms as his own 
family will enable him to manage without increas- 
jing his expenses, and without permitting it, until 
the experiment shall have been fully tried, io inter- 
fere with the regular course of his usual pursuits. 
A single acre planted with the mulberry will pro- 
|duce trom 500 to 600 pounds raw silk, the value ot 
which to the individual would richly compensate for 
the capital and labour employed, and the aggregate 


pounds of sewing silk were made in the town of|to the country be of great importance. 


Manstield, in Connecticut: and in 1810, according 
to the report of the Marshal who took the census, 
the value of silk produced in Windham county, was 
estimated at $27,373. The committee learn that 
the production of silk is still attended to and found 
profitable. Some beautiful specimens of sewing 
silk, the production of that state, have been exhi- 
bited to the committee. Of the fact, therefore, 
that the United States can produce silk for its own 


| ‘The fact is worthy of notice, that notwithstand- 
jing the high price of land in Ireland, where a year’s 
‘rent of land exceeds the price of the soil in many 
‘parts of our country, yet so valuable is the mulber- 
iry considered, that importations of trees from the 
‘Mediterranean have been made during the last 
year, for the purpose of producing silk. Your com- 
mittee addressed inquiries to several intelligent 
gentlemen who were presumed competent to give 


consumption, and even for exportation to the ex-| them information upon the subject; and among the 


tent of foreign demand, there appears no reason to 
doubt. There are few persons, the committee be- 
lieve, even the most intelligent of our citizens, (who 
have not turned their attention particularly to the 
subject,) who will not be surprised at the view pre- 
sented by the following official statement of the 
value of silks imported into the United States the 
last five years: 

Statement of the value of silk goods imported and ex- 

ported in the years 1821 to 1325, melusive. 





YEARS. IMPORTED. EXPORTED. 
1821, $4,456,924 $1,057,233 
1822, 6,480,928 1,016,262 
1823, 6,413,771 1,512,449 
1824, 7,203,344 1,816,325 
1825, 10,271,527 2,565,742 

$35,156.484 — $7,968,011 





Treasury Dep’t., Register’s Office, 
April 26, 1826. 
JOSEPH NOURSE, Register 
What a bounty is paid by us to support the agri- 
culturist and manufacturer of other nations, on ar- 
ticles which our country, with a few years of care, 
might supply! How important it is that the agri- 


papers received in reply, they beg leave to present 
to the particular attention of the house, a valuable 
memoir, replete with interesting facts and useful 
information, from Edmund C. Genet, Esq; and al- 
so several communications from other gentlemen, 
to whose attention the committee acknowledge 
their obligations. As the result of these inquiries, 
believing that knowledge on the subject is of the 
first importance, the committee submit the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved, ‘That the Secretary of the Treasury 
cause to be prepared a well digested manual, con- 
taining the best practical information that can be 
collected on the growth and manufacture of silk, 
adapted to the different parts of the Union, con- 
taining such facts and observations in relation to 
the growth and manufacture of silk in other coun- 
tries as may be useful, and that the same be laid 
belore Congress, at the eommencement of their 


neXt session. 
From Mr. Genet. — 


Notes on the Growth and Manufacture of Silk in the 
United States. 


The various repositories of knowledge on agri- 
culture and horticulture, having extensively treated 


eulturist should turn his attention to new objects of| the zoological history of the Phalera Bombis, or silk 


production, is very fully shown by the circumstance 
of the diminished and diminishing demand of bread 
stuffs abroad. 

In 1817, the exports of bread stuffs 


amounted to $20.374,000 
In 1818, a - - 15.388 .000 
In 1824, ad ad ad 6,799,246 
In 1825, = - * 5,417,997 


An importation of ten millions of dollars of silks; 


*’ 


worm, and the best methods of raising and multi- 
p.ying the several species of the morus or mulber- 


exclusively, I will confine myself, in these notes, to 
present only the principal facts and observations 
which may have a tendency to assist in the deci- 
sion of the question now before the Agricultural 
Committee of Congress, viz: “If the growth and 
manufacture of silk is an object worthy of legisla- 








ry tree, upon which that valuable insect feeds itself 





tive attention and promotion in the United States?” 

This important question leads, in the first place, 
to ascertain if the latitudes of the several states 
are equally favourable to the growth of the silk 
worm and of the mulberry tree. In Asia, Africa, 
and Europe, the cultivation of that’ insect, and of 
that tréé, flourishes from the 20th. to the 50th de- 
gree of northern latitude. Under the same la- 
titudes, the mulberry trees in the United States 
are indigenous; and as nature has appropriated 
every plant to the support of certain insects, we 
may conclude that the silk worm and its fa- 
vourite tree, indeed the only tree upon which it 
feeds, would both prosper here as well as in Chi- 
na, Bengal, Renata, Hindostan, Asia Minor, Tur- 
key, Egypt, Barbary, France, Spain, Portugal, Ita- 
ly, and England, if it was encouraged as it has been 
in those countries. 

Latitudes nearer to the equatorial line than the 
20th degree, and beyond the 50th degree, may, 
perhaps, with a great deal of care, be also enriched 
by the cultivation of silk; but it has generally been 
observed, that very warm southern winds, and ex- 
tremely hot air, always make the silk worms sick, 
and frequently occasion their death; and that very 
long and severe winters, such as those experienced 
above the 50th degree of northern latitude, are al- 
so contrary to their propagation. A moderate tem- 
perature is the best for those delicate animals and 
their seed; and none, on that acccunt, would be 
more congenial with their nature than the United 
States. 

That opinion is not grounded on analogy and 
presumption alone, it is supported by the strongest 
of all arguments, by actual experiment. Several 
industrious and ingenious females of the county of 
Rensselaer, in the state of New York, and many 
others, in the states of Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Vermont, and New Hampshire, and very likely, 
though not to my knowledge, in other states, have 
made the raising of silk worms, and the drawing, 
spinning and twisting of sewing silk, an article of 
domestic management and trade; and that article, 
very well known in our markets, is preferred on . 
account of its strength, if not of its perfect even- 
ness, to the French, English, or Italian silks of the 
same kind. Handsome fancy goods have also 
been wove in combination with cotton, with silk 
raised in this country; and we have in New York,a 
small manufactory, where the handsomest waistcoat 
patterns have been produced at a much lower price 
than those that were imported. 

Having proved, by the preceding facts, not only 
the practicability, but the existing practice, of rais- 
ing silk worms and silk in the United States, I will, 
in the second place, examine, if the raising of that 
commodity would be, upon a large scale, congenial 
with our mode of agriculture, and of our variegat- 
ed population. ‘This subject requires a subdivision 
of the United States,in relation to their two different 
climates,and also to the two better different methods 
of raising the silk worms in open air or in houses. 

The first method would, it seems, suit the south- 
ern states; and the second method the eastern and 
northern states. 

‘The cultivation of silk in open air is‘extremely 
easy in warm climates, and requires very little at- 
tendance. It is the most common in China, where 
the mulberry trees and the climate are so agreeable 
to the silk worms, that the quantity of silk pro- 
duced in that way is incredible. The single pro- 
vince of Tchehiang might alone, it is reported, sup- 
ply all China, and even a great part of y 
with that commodity. Great quantities of silk, 
raised in the open air, are also imported raw 
the East Indies, in England; but those silks are 
harsher and coarser, than those raised in houses— 
a circumstance which had made several authors be- 
lieve that it was the production of a different insect 
called Ser, which was supposed to live five years, 
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while the Bombis dies annually. But that fiction is ~ An ounce of the seed of the silk worms will pro- 


now discredited, and the difference in the quality 
of the silk is more justly attributed to the eflect of 
the oxide rays of the sun, equally operative on silk | 
as on wool; as it has beea observed very advanta- 
geously by the Saxons, who owe, in a great mea- 
sure, the superior fineness and higher value of their 
merino wool to the ingenious improvement of pro- 
tecting their fleece with linen jackets against the 
rays of the sun. If, however, the silk and the wool 
raised in the air, and exposed to the sun, are harsh, 
they are more abundant than the silk sheltered from 
the radiant matter, and would, notwithstanding, be- 
come a most valuable article for the southern states. 
The eastern and northern states, on the contrary, 
could enlarge the cultivation of the housed silk 
worm, which requires greater nicety and vigi- 
lance, and a more attentive and judicious manage- 
ment. 

It seems that our two systems of agriculture agree | 





duce 40,000 worms, that will consume one thousand 
pounds of white mulberry leaves, easily supplied 
by fifty grown trees, or two hundred small ones, be- 
tween two and three years old, fiom the seed or 
from the slip; and the produce in silk will be upon 
an average twelve pounds of drawn raw silk, allow- 
ing all contingencies. 

A small hedge that will occupy the twentieth 
part of an acre, being planted with bushes not more 
than three years old as aforesaid, will supply and 
accommodate 100,000 worms, the produce of which 
will be thirty pounds of raw drawn silk, and if th 
whole acre is planted in the same way, the produce 
will be six hundred pounds; which, if merely spun! 
into sewing silk, would amount, at the present price | 
of American sewing silk in Albany, to three dollars’! 
per pound, sixty feet to the skein, and one dollar| 
and fifty cents per thirty feet. 

If the worms are housed instead of being raised 





patriotic economist, supply my contributions to- 
wards its completion. 
E. C. GENET. 
Albany, January 21, 1826. 


Extract of a letter from Abraham Stout, M. D. to 
a member of Congress, dated 


Bethlehem, Pa., Jan. 14, 1826, 
My Dear Sir, 


In your letter of the 30th of December, you make 
ular inquiry, whether I had obtained any mul- 

seed for you last spring. At the time you 

ere here last spring, I was not aware that the 
flowers of the mulberry trees were all destroyed by 
the late and severe frosts which we have had: but 
soon after discovered that that was the case; conse- 
quently no seed could be obtained. But nothing is 
lost by that event. ‘To raise trees from the seed is 
very tedious and objectionable. Our practical men 


13 


with the two modes of raising silk. But if we can jin the air, it is reckoned that a square foot will con-' agree with Forsyth, that the best and most expedi- 
raise that commodity, a third question arises: will tain, with ease, one hundred and ten worms in their tious way of raising a large number of mulberry 
its growth be profitable, or offer greater advantages maturity, accordingly, a shelf, twenty feet long and trees, is from the cuttings; consequently, it was my 
than the articles which now constitute the staple three broad, will contain 6,500 worms, its surface intention to send you a large quantity of cuttings 
produce of the northern and southern states? being equal to sixty feet; and a set of such shelves next March. From the size and number of trees 

To answer that question, it will be sutlicient to/ will accommodate the 40,000 worms produced by a which are growing in this vicinity, I think I can 
state, as a matter of fact, that the planting and at-single ounce of seed. ‘These sets of shelves may safely promise you four thousand cuttings; and 
tending the mulberry trees, either in orchards or| be multiplied in the same room, observing oniy, to should a further supply be desired, the above num- 
hedges, to accommodate, according to the climate, leave three feet opening between them, in order to ber can be obtained here annually. Although I do 
the two methods above mentioned, is the bardest enable the attendants to nurse the worms. Besides not pretend to give ycu a memoir on the mulberry 
part of that branch of industry; and that the rest of/such a room, in which several millions of worms|trees, but from the iittle knowledge which I have of 
the process, which occupies only the fifty or sixty | may be raised, it is sufficient to have an adjacent| their growth, and the information which I have re- 
days to which the life of the silk worm is limited,/room or hovel to put the worms when they want| ceived from practical men in this town, I can as- 





may be conducted by females, children, and old or| to make them ball and spin their silk; so that two) 
invalid men, unable to perform hard labour on any | rooms will be sufficient to raise an immense quanti- 
farm or plantation, and will accordingly offer a new | ty of silk. 
gain, without impairing the other sources of income.| There are several species of mulberry trees cul- 
It is, besides, proper for legislators to consider, that tivated for the feed of silk worms; but the white, 
the more the science of mechanics, applied to ma-/|Morus Alba, seems to be better calculated for the 
nufactures, substitutes machines fo manual labour,| northern climates than the Vigra, inasmuch as it is 
the more it is useful to supply the females of our|not affected by cold, while the JVigra is more liable 
country, whose number is every where superior to| to freeze. But the leaves of the Vigra are so much 
the number of men, with the means of supporting | more rich and solid, particularly in the southern re- 
themselves, or the families that support them, and gions, than the Alba, that it is reckoned in France 
that no occupation, besides the spinning of flax, | that one hundred pounds of JVigra leaves afford) 
and its manufacture, not yet entirely conquered by|more food than three hundred of the Alba—and 
mechanics, seems to be better calculated to employ! that accordingly one black mulberry tree is equal 
the time of that supernumerary part of the popu-|to three white ones of the same size. This circum- 
lation, than the cultivation of silk. stance would be much to the advantage of the 
It will certainly be a great while before a suffi-| southern states,and would enable them, with two-| 
cient quantity of silk can be raised in the United) thirds less trees and ground, to raise the same quan- 
States to become an article of exportation, or to/tity of silk, superior also in quality, the silk being; 
supply even the few silk manufactures of our own jeonage in proportion to the strength of the insect, 
country, which now import the whole of their inci-) and the strength of the insect in propartion to his 
pient materials. But, if the Italians, who first cul-| food, 
tivated the silk worms in the year 1455, from seeds,| ‘The only thing that has stopped in England the 
brought with a great deal of trouble and care, to! progress of the cultivation of silk under the reign 
Rome, by two missionary Monks returned from the|of James I. was the want of a sufficient quantity of 
East Indies, had been indifferent about the domes-| mulberry trees. That culture ought then to pre- 
tic growth of silk, valued at that time almost as|cede any other improvement in the raising of silk 
much as gold; and if the French, the English, and in this country, as no dependence can be placed on 
all other European nations who have acquired the trees growing in the woods; and if it was the; 
wealth by the cultivation of that article, had not, by wish of Congress to promote the growth of silk 
bounties and rewards, promoted, at first, its intro-| aim®ng us, I should think that bounties awarded to 
duction, and afterwards protected its extension by the cultivators who should raise a certain number of 
various laws, no other silks, to this day, would be! mulberry trees from the seed, or from the slip, in 
worn, but those imported from China and the East each state, as well as to those who should grow a 
Indies. Comparatively speaking, we are now in’! certain quantity of silk in the ball fitted for market, 
America, in reference to silk, several centuries be-| and proportionately drawn and manufactured either 
hind the other manufacturing natiors. ‘That com- jn thread or cloth, would have a great tendency to 
modity, whether we import it from India, China, or) urge the national industry. 
Europe, is for us an immense absorbent of our sub-! | should think further, that a well digested ma- 
stance, and the sooner we prepare the means of nual, containing the best practical information that 
stopping, effectually, that drain through which a! could be collected on the growth and manufacture 
great quantity of bullion escapes from the vaults of of silk, with descriptive plates and illustrations, 
our banks, the better it will be for the progress of would be extremely useful to promote the desired 
our wealth and prosperity at home. ‘object. I possess on those several subjects, very 











sure you, that no tree of our forests, grows with 
thore luxuriance than the genuine Persian mulber- 
ry does with us. They are growing here on ele- 
vated gravelly regions, on limestone soil, and bot- 
tom land with equal success. They are like a phe- 
nix, they sprout trom their ruins with an increased 
vigour. You might ask the question here, whether 
the mulberry trees in question, are the true kind, on 
the leaves of which the silk worm feeds? Of this, 
there is no doubt. ‘lhe cuttings from which these 
trees were raised, were imported from Europe, by 
Bishop Ettwein, who has been largely engaged in 
that country, in silk establishments. After his ar- 
rival in this country, he cultivated the trees, and 
succeeded, beyond his most sanguine expectations, 
in breeding the silk worm, and manufacturing silk, 
equal in quality to the best China silk. We have 
two varieties here of the imported mulberry; one 
bears a purple, and the other a white fruit. Both 
are considered equally good, though some prefer 
the white. 

Bishop Ettwein’s method of breeding the silk 
worm was extremely simple, and attended with 
hardly any expense. At the time his silk worms 
had arrived to maturity, and showed a disposition 
to deposite their eggs, he gave them large sheets of 
paper, upon which the eggs were lodged. The 
sheets were then rolled up, and loosely packed into 
a box, after which he closed the box, and kept it in 
a dry and cool cellar, where he let them remain 
until the following spring. As soon as the mulber- 
ry leaves had acquired a sufficient size to afford 
food enough for his worms, and the season so far 
advanced, that he was under no apprehension that 
the crop might be cut off by frosts; he then opened 
the box and laid the sheets into a room of the tem- 
perature of 70°F. In a few days, the small worms 
made their appearance. He now began to furnish 
them with the mulberry leaves, still keeping sheets 
of paper under them. When one part of the pa- 
per became soiled by the excrements of the worm, 
he put the fresh leaves upon a clea”: part, to which 
the worms immediately travelled for their natural 
food, which gave the age an opportunity to clean 
the soiled spot with the plume of a feather. The 





The growth of the raw silk in a merchantable! extensive French, Italian, and English treatises; and 


state, requires hardly any capital, and it occupies;I should with pleasure, if it was thought proper, to, worms required this attention for thirty-six days; 
but very little land and very little room. 





entrust the reduction of that work to some able and they then begin to enclose themselves, by forming 
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isho ve them plenty of branches of trees, 

- Behe they panel tal coccoons; and when 
they were too much crowded, he made paper 
cones, and put one in each, in which they be- 
n to spin. As soon as the worms had com- 


Jeted their coccoons, they were thrown into boil-| 


ing water, and stirred with a stick; on the ex- 
tremity of the stick, the ends of the silk became 
attached, from which the ends were collected, and 
reeled off the coccoons. The silk is then spun and 
prepared in the usual manner. [ have omitted to 
mention, that the mulberry leaves must be thorough- 
ly dry, before they are given to the worms, other- 
wise they will die. When I say dry, I mean free 
from moisture of either rain or dew. 


Dear Sir, Mansfield, Conn., Jan. 17, 1826. 

Yours requesting information respecting the ma- 
nufacture of silk, has been received. 

My attendance on the superior court has prevent- 
ed an early reply. I have devoted yesterday and to- 
day to the subject, have consulted those who have 
had the most experience, and are best acquainted 
with the business; by which I am enabled to give 

ou the following statement, which. think may be 
relied on as substantially correct. 


One acre of full grown trees, set one and a half 


\s great many died before they had completed their| vines in the manner of Speechley in the vinery, and 
balls. other kinds frem other places—names generally are 


I believe the foregoing answers all your inquiries. 
If any thing else should be wanted, I will cheer- 
jfully give you all the information in my power. As 
jto the quality of the silk, there is no doubt of its 





being equal, if not superior to any imported. 
| If the gentlemen of the committee wish to see a 
isample, I will furnish one if required. 
It is thought here by those best acquainted, that 
jit is the best business to which land can be appro- 
priated when the soil and climate are adapted to 
the trees, on account of the profit from the land, 
and on account of its furnishing a lucrative em- 
ployment to so many women and children, whose 
labour could not be so productive in any other 
business. We hope Congress will afford us some 
encouragement. 

Respectfully, your friend and obed’t serv’t, 

JOHN FITCH. 








(ON THE CULTURE OF THE GRAPE VINE 
} AND 'THE MAKING OF WINE, 
By Thomas .W- Call, Esq. of Laurens county, Geo. 
(From the Southern Recorder. ) 
Several kinds of this valuable plant may be found | 
in the neighbourhood of our farms, where nature has 


rods apart, will produce forty pounds of silk. ‘The! pjaced each kind in its proper soil and climate: if 
labour may be estimated as fullows: For the first these were cultivated for ten years, good wine might 
three weeks after the worms are hatched, one be made from several of them. The blue bunch 
woman acquainted with the business. or children grape, Vitis Sylvestris, Lin. is in several varieties 
that would be equal to such person. For the next on our high and low grounds: it makes an excellent 
twelve or fourteen days, five hands. or what would red wine resembling Claret. The wild Muscadine, 
be equal to five, if performed by children. ‘Vitis Vulpina, of Lin. is sometimes called the Bullus 

In this period two men, with other help, would grape; it has very weak juice, but will answer to 





be employed to better advantage, than all women mix with other kinds to communicate flavor. The’ 
orchildren. This period finishes with the worms.’ Fox grapes, Vitis Lubrusca, of Lin. of which there | 
For picking off the balls and reeling the silk, it!are red and purple; the juice is very austere and| 
will require about the same amount of labour for fragrant, and will probably make good wine. The 
the same length of time as the last mentioned pe-'! Winter or Bermuda grape, Vitis Scrotina, of Lin. 
riod, which may be all performed by wontén and inhabits the banks of our rivers, ripens near the 
children. ‘The aforesaid labour and the board may |coming of frost: it will probably make wine re- 


be estimated at $80; the spinning the silk, at $34, 

Forty pounds of silk at the lowest cash price is 
now worth $200—which makes the following re- 
sult: 


40 Ibs. silk, at $5 per Ib. . $200 
Labour and board, . - $80 
Spinning, ; . $4—114 


which makes the nett proceeds of one acre, $86 





The principal part of the labour may be perform- 
ed by women and children, but where the business 
is carried on tv any considerable extent, it is consi- 
dered more profitable to employ some men for the 
jast period of the worms. ‘The above calculation 
is made upon full grown trees. The prices at the 
lowest cash prices. On land adapted to mulberry 
trees they will continue to grow nearly forty years. 

But in a few years, (say ten,) they will be large 
enough to be profitable. In two or three years they 
are large enough to set from the seed; and the 
leaves may be picked every year after the year they 
are set. 

It is considered here that warm loam land, or land 
adapted to wheat and apple trees, is the best for 
mulberry trees. 

They will bear cultivation and manuring which 
will increase their growth as much as any tree or 
plant whatever. 

Where the trees are in warm, rich land, the 
leaves are much thicker and larger, and the quanti- 
ty and quality much improved. 

The quantity of silk manufactured in this town 
last year was about 3000 Ibs., which was not consi- 
dered an average year on account of the extreme 
hot weather which commenced about the time the 
worms were beginning to wind, on account of which 





sembling Port. 
Foreign Vines, 


The vines of foreign countries should be brought 
to us under their foreign names, and their uses des- 
cribed: they should be transplanted to climates and 
soils similar to those from whence they are brought: 
for, says L. de St. Pierre, a practical man, the good- 
ness of the wine depends on the nature of the plant, 
the nature of the soil and the climate. 

In Georgia we have every kind of soil, and pro- 
ibably every climate to suit the best wine grapes of 
foreign countries; but the proper kinds of grapes 
are wanting: our mountain sides may suit the vines 
lof Burgundy ,Champaign, and other countries having 
|similar climates; and near to the Florida boundary 
|may suite the vines of Madeira—Champaign and 
Madeira have the coldest and warmest climates for 
the best wines. The vines of Madeira would not 


suit in Champaign, nor those of Champaign 8 





deira—their climates and soils, as well as seas@il 
are materially different: hence we may infer, that a 
bad grape in one climate, may be a good one in 
another. All kinds should be tried. I have tried 
fifteen, or more varieties, and only five have been 
worth preserving; three for the table and two from 
which I make wine; neither of them were consider- 
ed to be good wine grapes—one is called the Wur 
renton, from whence I have it, and the other is 
called the Madeira, from its colour, but I think it is 
not a Madeira grape. 

In 1816 and 17, I planted 92 Madeira and 28 
Warrenton vines on a quarter acre of poor piny 
land, enriched with manures to about the fertility 
of 15 bushels of corn an acre: recently, I have pro- 








wanting—amongst them are the Syrian, a Chasse- 
las, a Burgundy, a Constantia, a Madeira, the’To- 
kays, Isabella, Sweetwater, &c.; some of them are 


of a year’s growth, and others are not yet planted. 
The pruning and dressing of my vines was rather 
negligently performed for two years, and the pro- 


per shape of plants has been injured thereby, and 
cannot now be corrected without cutting them down 
nearly to the ground. ‘I'‘he vine admits of no neg- 
leci—the richness of the fruit depends on the care- 
ful cultivation of the vines, as.the following expe- 
riments, made with Beaume’s hydrometer for syrups, 
will show: 


Hydrometer in water 0 deg. sp. gr. 1.000 


In juice of Madeira grape in 1820 6,50 “« “ 1.044 
- « “ «in 1824 9,25 * * 1.066 
« Warrenton grape in 1823 9,25 *« * 1.066 
« «“ “in 1824 10, “ * 1.072 
* ‘Wild Muscadine grapes 6, “* 1.040 
«© Wild bunch grapes 11, “** 1.080 


The foregoing were the degrees of strength in the 
unpressed juice; when ‘the juice is pressed and 
mixed, it will be somewhat lighter: the specific gra- 
vities corresponding to the several degrees, is taken 
{rom the Artist’s Manuel, by Cutbush. Beaume’s is 
not an accurate hydrometer: an instrument made of 
brass with weights, to shew the specific gravities of 
the juice would be preferable. 

That grape which yields the heaviest juice will 
make the strongest wine; but the grape that yields 
juice with the nicest proportions of the principles, 
hecessary in a good must, will make the best wine, 
although it may not be the most spirituous. What 
may be the best proportions of the principles for a 
good must, is unknown; the most obvious of the 
principles in the juice of ripe grapes are water, su- 
gar, or the sweet principle, tartarous acid or the 
sour vegetable mucilage, tannin or bitter, colouring 
and perhaps aroma, and others of less importance. 
The uses of the principles appear to be as follows: 

The wate is the principle in which the others are 
formed and mixed in the grape, and may be in ex- 
cess or deficient quantity for the others: 

The sugar yields the spirit, and is the most ma- 
terial in giving weight to the juice, superior to the 
weight of water, if the sugar is in too small quan- 
tity, the wine will be weak, and perhaps tart; if in 
too large praportion to the others, the wine will be 
sweet: 

The tartar is said to contribute to the spirit, and 
gives the vinous taste to the wine; it may be in too 
great quantity as in sour grapes, and in too small 
quantity is in very sweet ones—it assists the ferment- 
ing principle: 

The vegetable mucilage is the leaven of fermen- 
tation, and may be in excess, as in pulpy grapes, or 
in too small quantity, as in grapes yielding thin 
juice; if in excess, the wine will be liable to exces- 
sive fermentation and become acetous; and, if in 
too small quantity, the fermentation will be languid, 
and the wine will be sweet or tart according to the 
predominance of the sugar or tartar, because of the 
deficient fermentation. 

The tannin is a necessary principle for condiment, 
and to give durability to the wine; it may be in ex- 
cess, as in austere grapes, or in deficient quantity 
as in very sweet ones; but it generally resides in the 
stems of the grapes. 

The colouring principle resides, generally, in the 
skins of the grape, but in some kinds it resides in the 
skins and juice, as in claret grapes; but in white 
grapes itis absent. 

The aromatic principle is of doubtful existence, 
as Chemists are not agreed whether it is a distinct 
principle, or is a result of the combination .of the 
others under the fermenting process, 

When the grapes are grown to fullsize, and be- 





jcured other kinds, sent to me by a friend at Anna 
polis, who first instructed me to prune and dress 


fore they begin to change their colour to ripeness, 
































[May 19, 1896, 
your wishes.* The disappointed hope may be-the 
means of drawing you nearer to God; and you may 
yet apply to yourself those consolatory words— 
‘Blessed is the barren that is undefiled: she shall 
have fruit in the visitation of souls.” (Wisdom ili 
13.) And again, what a sweet promise to the 
childless who please God, and keep the Sabbath 
and take hold of his covenant: “Even unto them 
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the berries contain nothing but verjuice which is| Tight, clean white oak casks of various sizes, to 
water, tartarous acid and vegetable mueilage, and suit the quantity of grapes to be collected at one 
the water is in two small quantity for the others: at|/time, with kegs, jugs and bottles to hold some of 
this stage of maturity, we are informed by Maccul-| the wine to fill up the casks during the fermentation, 
loch after Maquer, that if a portion of water is ad-|'The casks neecssary for a quarter acre of full bear- 
ded to the bruised grapes, and subsequent to pres-|ing vines should be 10, 25 and 33 gallons, in suffi 
sure, three pounds of sugar per gallon be added, by | cient number to hold 200 gallons; and for an acre 
due fermentation the wine will be undistinguishable |of vines 10’s, 25’s, 50’s, and 100 gallon casks, in’ 
in strength and flavour from the, best white wines of! sufficient number to hold 800 gallons. will I give in mine house, and within my wall 
France, whether sparkling or still, according as the| A wine press, made as a cider press; but straw is, place and a name better than of sons and on ree : 
fermentation may have been conducted. When the) not to be used: for a quarter acre of vines. the box ters: I wili give them an everlasting name S 
grape is fully grown, and begins to change colour to should be two feet square within, and for an acre,| shall not be cut off (Isaiah lvi. 5.) : 
ripeness, the saccharine begins to be secreted, and four feet square within, and 18 or 20 inches high, o1 








the colour to be formed; as the saccharum principle deep. ‘The press and vats should be under slight| Chapter X. 
increases, the tartar and mucilage decreases, until cover to keep off rain. | CONCLUSION. 


the grape is ripe. If, when the grape is ripe, there} A store room above ground with strong wenden’ 

is not a sufficiency of the saccharine principle to frames 30 inches high to hold the fermenting casks, 

yield the desired quantity of spirit to the wine, which and for the convenience of racking the wine from) by affluence and comforts—when h: i 

may be known by the weight of the must (unterment-/|the lees into casks placed below on the ground cr session of your west affectiote, and pra 

ed juice,) the legitimate practice is to add sugar| floor. It is necessary to ferment the wine above! with a smuline offspring; when health sperkles ia 

. © : . S © 2 7 > 3. . i ° 4 < « : r . : s zg s £5 > 
until the tartar is saturated and the weight is suffi ground, for the carbonic acid gas evoived during) your eyes, and pleasure attends your footsteps, — 
cient; but if the tartar is super-saturated with sugar,|the fermentation, being heavier than the atmus-|then beware lest thou forget the Lord “Beware 
*, ne ie : * ; . : is ; 5 ; 

the wine although it is fermented to dry ness, may be/ phere, subsides to the bottom, and would occupy and tremble, ye women that are at ease; be trou. 

strong, but will not be of good vinous flavour. —/ the space from the floor to the doors, or surface ot | bled, ye careless ones: rise up, ye women that a 
Vines require many years of careful cultivation | the ground, if the fermentation were carried on in a/ at ease; hear my voice, ye oan daughters; ion 

to bring them to a full state of vinous maturity, and |cellar—the gas is destructive to animal life. ear unto my speech.” {Isaiah xxxii. 11,9.) Now, gen- 


And now, good lady, on the first of all subjects, 
allow me a moment's attention. When surrounded 

















their several principles to the nicest proportions that 
the plant, soil and climate are susceptible of. 

When we cultivate the Tokay vines until the juice | 
of the grapes will raise the hydrometer of Beaume| 
to the 10th or 11th degree, we may expect to make! 
wine of the strength and delicious flavour of ‘lokay | 

When we cultivate the Burgundy grapes, called | 
Taconne or Meunier, and the Pinneau, until their| 
juice will raise the hydrometer to the 13th or 14tn/| 


degree (the latter degree is sp. gr. 1.106,) we may | jurious to wine, 
expect to make wine equal to the best Burgundy and tion too quickly, and keeps it on the fret; cold is also'(1 Tim. v. 6. 


Champaign. | 

When we cultivate the grapes of Madeira, until 
their juice will raise the hydrometer to the 17th 
degree (sp. gr. 1.132,) we may expect to make wine 
as strong as the best Madeira, without the necessity | 
of adulteratfng it with brandy. 

But, until the several grapes, before mentioned,| 
shall yield must of those several degrees of strength, | 
sugar will necessarily be added to the must to pro-| 
duce the required strength or spirit, in the several 
wines. It is only to poor wines that brandy is added 
to give strength and make them marketable: the 
Madeira, Port, Sherry and Sicily wings, with which 
the American markets is supplied, are all of this 
description, and are mellowed into a fit condition 
for drinking by a long sea voyage, long residence in 
the cask, and exposure to several summers of gar- 
retic heat when bottled, whereby the brandy is mel- 
lowed. 

Preparations necessary before the Vintage. 

Baskets in sufficient number, 7 inches deep, and 
to hold a bushel. 

Knives with hooked points, to cut the footstalks 
of the bunches. 

Vats made of white oak staves and heading, four 
feet high and about 26 inches diameter, with a hole 
bored two or three inches from the bottom, in which 
to drive a faucet with a spigot to draw cif the wine 
before pressing. A bunch of vine twigs may be put 
within, held down by a stone, to prevent the faucet 
from being choaked by the skins and seeds. 

Tubs to receive the wine from the vats and wine- 

ress; and pails to transfer the wine from the tubs 
into a vat, where it is to be mixed before it is pour- 
ed into casks. 

Wire or hair sieves to strain the wine as it runs 
from the vats and presses, and separate the skins 
and seeds of the grapes. 

Funnels and measures to tun the wine. 

A sharp spade to cut up the mare or cheese in the 
box of the wine-press; and an iron fork with four or 


A deep cellar, or vault, dry with a moderate de- 
gree of light, accommodated with a strong wooden 
frame 30 inches high, to place ihe casks on after tue 
wine is drawn from the lees, and for the convenienc« 
of drawing off from the lees as they subside during 





wine, being cooler in summer and warmer in winter me, nor think of me. nor speak of me. 


than the common atinosphere. 


injurious as it retards the progress of insensible ter- 
mentation; the temperature of the wine siiould be 
as nearly the medium temperature of the climate as 
practicable, at which state the wine is the most 
agreeable to drink; for if it is chilled, as in winter, 
it is necessary to expose it near the fire, to raise the 
temperature to that of the climate; if the wine is 
heated, as in summer, it is necessary to cool it by 
such means as are co. venient, to lower its tempera- 
ture to that of the climate, and make it agreeable to 
drink. 

Dry brown sugar, in sufficient quantity to add 24 
ounces to every gallon of juice, or rather more if 
necessary to raise the hydrometer to the degree re- 
quired. When we get grapes to yield juice strong 
enough, sugar will be unnecessary. 

Gvod French Brandy to rinse the casks, before 
the wine is poured into them to ferment, and to rinse 
the casks before racking the wine intothem. Hot 
wine will answer the purpose. 

(To be continued.) 











LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


A WHISPER TO A NEWLY-MARRIED PAIR 
A WuIsPER To THE WIFE. 


{Concluded from p. 62.] 
Chapter LX. 


tle lady. observe with great attention those very re- 
markable expressions of the prophet. He says not, 


r 


ye women who live at ease. 
L . ; l \bled, ye wicked ones; but, Be troubled, ye careless 
the insensible fermentation, wherever it may be ne-| 


fremble, ye women who live in sin; but, tremble, 
He says not, Be trou- 


\ ! e-|«nes—ye careless daughters; ye who dress, and 
cessary. Aceilar is the best place of deposite for dance, and laugh, and sing, and who never read of 





Hear this, 


; Heat is greatly in- ‘and tremble, ye careless daughters, and know that 
as it urges the insensible fermenta-\«she that liveth in pleasure is dead while she liveth.” 


) 





MY HUSBAND. 


When various nymphs, with beauty’s smile, 
Tiwew round their fascinating wile, 
Thy manly bosom to beguile, 

My Husband! 


Then, who, by love’s strong powers impress’d, 
Selected me from all the rest, 
And thought me wisest, fairest, best? 

My Husband. 


Resigning what’s calld liberty, 
A willing captive now tg be, 
Who gave up all the world for me? 
My Husband. 








*The author had a relation that was married some 
years without having a child. Her feelings partook 
not only of grief, but of anguish: at length, a lovely 
boy was granted her —-‘Spare, O God! the life of my 
blesstng,’? was her constant prayer. Her blessing was 
spared: he grew to the years of manhood; squandered 
a fine fortune; married a servant maid; and broke his 
mother’s heart! 

Another intimate friend of the author’s was incon- 
solable for not having children. At length, the pros- 
pect of her becoming a mother was certain, and her 
joy was extreme. The moment of trial arrived: for 
four days and nights her sufferings and torture were 





ON THE MANAGEMENT AND EDUCATION OF CHILDREN 


not to be allayed by medical skill or human aid. At 


‘|length, her cries ceased; and, at the same moment that 


Perhaps, good lady, it may not be the will of|she gave birth to two children, she herself had become 


your heavenly Father that you should be greeted {a corpse. ‘Give me children,” said the impatient and 


by the name vf mother. Perhaps he may, as it 
were, say to you, “It is not my pleasure for the 
present to comply with thy heart’s wish; but seek me, 
and wait on me, and | may yet bring it to pass.” 
But should this not be the case, even then could 
you but knuw why he seems deaf to your prayer, 
you would perhaps adore the motive of his denial. 
and feel with gratitude your escape from the mise- 





five flat prongs to stir up the marc. 


ry which would have attended the completion of 





weeping Racl.el, ‘‘or else I die.” \Gen. xxx. 1.) Her 
prayer was heard; and in giving birth to her boy the 
ill-judging mother expired. 

Another impassioned mother, as she bent over the 
bed of her sick infant, called out, O no; I cannoi resign 
him. It is impossible: I cannot resign him.” A person 
present, struck with her words, noted them down in 3 
daily journal which he kept. The boy recovered; and 
that day one-and-twenty years he was hanged as a mur- 
derer! 
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“Who ploughs, perhaps, the foaming main, 
Or boldly joins the ae train, : 
‘or me Dame Fortune’s smile to gain: 
” My Husband, 


Who plants his groves and woodlands o’er, 

Or tills the fields, or or 0 the moor, 

To fill my purse with golden store: 

7 aid My Husband. 


Who, led by Wisdom’s steady star, 
Displays his talent near and far, 
At church, the senate, or the bar? 
My Husband, 


And who, superior to pretence, 
With brilliant wit and eloquence, 
Delights me with his manly sense? 
My Husband, 


Who clasps me to his faithful breast, 
And vows, that of such love possess’d, 
No mortal man was e’er so bless’d? 
My Husband 


Then let me use my utmost art, 
Domestic comfort to impart, 
And never pain thy constant heart, 
My Husband! 


O yes! with woman’s softest powers, 
Lil pluck the fairest, sweetest flowers, 
‘To strew with love thy passing hours, 
My Husband! 
And crown’d with peace and harmony, 
Thy life so very sweet shall be, 
Thou'lt bless the day thou weddedst me, 
My Husband! 


TT 
————— 








SPORTING OLIO. 








CANTON RACES. 


First Day.—One of the most beautiful races we 
have ever witnessed took place on Monday, on Can- 
ton Course. The spirited manner in which each 
heat, nay every round, was contested, kept up a high 
degree of excitement among the people. Five horses 
appeared panting with what among men would be 
called ambition to compete for the purse. 

Brainworm, Faufax, Rhoderick Dhu, Louisa Sims 
and the Forest Maid, started eagerly about half past 
12 o'clock. Fairfux and Louisa Sims, (the grey 
filly) ran side by side for the greater part of the 
first heat, whilst the rest, near the leading horse, 
seemed to be moving in harness, so close was the 
competition: Fairfax came out ahead. In the se- 
cond heat, when all expectation was raised by Fair- 
fax, the grey filly Louisa Sims shot ahead of the 
other and gained the heat.—The third heat was 


-MISCELLANZEOUS. 





Time of running. 
Ist. Heat 3m. 55 sec. 
2d. Heat 4m. 
8d. Heat 4m. 20sec. 
Fairfax, 1 Bolted. 
Lady Hal, 2232 
Oscar, i 





_ t 
Hauvirax Races, Nortu Caro.ina. 


First day sweepstake, 1 mile, was won by Mr. 
West’s filly, Claybank. 


LavRENCEVILLE, VIRGINIA. 
First day sweepstake, 1 mile, was won by Mr. 
Harrison’s E;picus. 
Second day proprietor’s purse, by Mr. Johnston’s 
Betsey Richards. 
Third day Mr. Johnston’s Shakespeare won the 
Jockey Club. 


BELLEFIELD. 


Pirate. 
Second day Jockey Club, was won by Mr. John- 
ston’s Shakespeare. 
Third day proprietor’s purse, by Mr. Johnston’s 
Betsey Richards. 


PerersspureG, VIRGINIA. 





West’s filly, Miss Halifax. 

Second day by Mr. Johnston’s Betsy Richards. 
Third day Jockey Club by Mr. Field’s Gohanna. 
Fourth day, Mr. Winn’s Ariel. 


; RicuMonp, VIRGINIA. 
First day sweepstake, by Mr. Field’s filly. 
Second day Mr. Elliott’s filly Janette, proprietor’s 
purse. 
Third day by Ariel. 
Fourth day by Mark-Time. 


Races yet to come—Nottoway, Fredericksburg, 
Hanover, Gosport, Norfolk, and New York. 





NEW-YORK TROTTING CLUB. 

The above Club was got up last year with’a view 
of improving the speed of road horses, which they 
consider the most useful of their species, and it met 
with great encouragement from the admirers of that 
noble and most useful of animals; the following are 
offered by the Club, as an inducement to persons 
owning good horses to train and enter them for the, 
prizes, and by these means many horses whose! 
speed is now in obscurity will be brought into notice, 
and consequently their value enhanced. 'The Club’s! 


| 


course is near the Jamaica turnpike road, about a’ 


mile below the Union Course, L. I. | 
The Ist day’s purse this spring of $200 will be! 





closely contested between Louisa Sims, Brainworm, trotted for on the 16th inst. at 2 o’clock, P. M. under 





Rhoderick Diu, and Forest Maid; the grey filly 
Louisa Sims came in victorious. 
Time of running. 


Ist heat in 5 minutes 52 seconds. 
Qd heat in 6 = do. 2 do. 
$d heat in 6 do. 7 do. 


Seconp Way.—The racing over the Canton 


the saddle 2 miles and repeat. , 

| Qd day the 17th, a purse of $200 to be trotted for 
lin harness 2 miles and repeat. 

| 3dday the 18th, a sweepstake of $200, under the 
|saddle 3 miles and repeat; open for trotters, pacers, 
jand rackers. 

A piece of plate is to form half of each purse. 
The weight to be carried is 150 lbs. for saddle 


Course on Tuesday, fully justified the anticipations| horses, and a feather for harness. 


which were entertained of fine sport. The running 


Horses to be entered the day previous at John P. 


and contest amongst the horses, were only equalled | Snediker’s, at 4 o’clock, P. M. 


by the races of the day before. 
and Oscar, started for the first heat. 
was won by Mr. Potter’s hurse Oscar, 


Fairfax, Lady Hal, 


{Why are not clubs like the above formed in this 


Second day proprietor’s purse, Mark-Time won,| Roads 


Probable distance, 1136 miles, . 


Roads 


Bridges 
First day sweepstake, 1 mile, by Mr. Johnston’s| Causeways 364 


Probable distance, 1106 miles,. . . 


First day sweepstake, 1 mile, was won by Mr-| Road 


SOUTHERN NATIONAL ROAD. | 9 
Agreeably to a resolution of Congress, af -. 
efion o 


mate of the probable cost of the constru 

the proposed National Road from Washington to 
New Orleans, has been laid before that body. The 
following is a view of the aggregate estimates of 


he three routes surveyed: 


ESTIMATE OF THE EASTERN ROAD. 


miles. per mile. No. 
856 5-8 $2,400 (1) $2,055,000 


‘hi j . Do. 2375-8 56,508(2) 1,308,838 5-3,364,788°5 
ng day Jockey Club, 4 tiles, was won by! piitves 6 3-8 246,400 (8) 1,870,800 1,570,800 
, : ' Causeways 343 13,000 (4) 445,250 
Fourth day Handicap, by Mark-Time. Do. y 1 1-8 15,758 (5) 17,227 1— 562,977 7 





. $5,398,516 2 





Probable cost per mile, $4,752. 


ESTIMATE OF THE MIDDLE ROAD. 


miles. per mile. No. 
$15 3-8 $ 2,240 (6) $706,440 
4,854 (7) 3,619,263 7-4,325,703 7 
1,240,800 | 


Do. 745 5-8 
5 7-8 211,200 (8) 1,240,800 

10,865 (9) 396,572 5 
Do. 25-8 13,229(10) $4,726 1— 431,298 6 





$5,997,802 $ 


Probable cost per mile, $5,423. 
ESTIMATE OF THE WESTERN ROAD. 
miles. per mile. No. 


$284 — $1,900 (11) $623,675 
Do. 77183 4,200 (12) 3,270,150-—3,894,435 
Bridges 34 176,000 (13) 572,000 572,000 
Causeways 284 9,700 (14) 276,621 
Do. 1} 11,676 (15) 14,595 291,216 


___- 


Probable distance, 1140 miles, . . . ~ $4,757,641 


ee 


Probable cost per mile, $4,173. 





STEAMBOAT PIONEER. 


We learn from the Gazette, ‘that the Captain of 
this boat has just returned, after a most successful 
voyage on the west branch of the Susquehanna. The 
boat ascended as high as Big island, which is about 
sixty-five miles above Northumberland, and only 


fifteen miles from where the river passes through the 


Alleghany ridge. The boat was accompanied during 
her voyage by a committee of five of the most dis- 
tinguished men of the country, who are preparing 
a report, which we expect to receive in a day or two, 
and which, together with a detailed account from 
the Captain, it will give us pleasure to lay before 
our readers. We understand that the system pur- 
sued in navigating this boat, is the one which the 
proprietor has steadily adhered to, of never attempt- 
ing the rapids or falls by the mere force of steam, 
believing it better to use other means of ascending 
particular places, than to incur risk to the whole en- 
'terprize by endeavouring to surmount them by the 
Power of the engine alone.” (Balt. Pat. 


————____ 








CALAN eat 


RED FARR, 


Battimmore, Fripay, May (9, 1826. 








Maryianp Acricutturat Society. 
¥4ll Editors of papers will oblige the Maryland 
| Agricultural Society, and promote the cause of the 
\plough, by giving place to the following items. 

The next Cattle Show and Exhibition of Domes- 





The purse | vicinity ? it would afford an excellent test for the tic Manufactures, will be held at the Maryland Ta- 


' beating Lady |speed and value of harness horses, as the turf does, ,as heretof Thursd ‘ri 
Hal in the second and third heats, by about a length,! for the race horse; who will set it agoing?} Oe aredey gna Erving. the 


first and second days of June next. 


* 
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All persons who wish to witness the exhibition,| A full bred Devon Bull, nine months old. PRICES CURRENT. 
and to have the privilege of the grounds, and to} A full bred Devon Bull, ten weeks old. ; 
promote the objects of the society, may be furnish-| A half bred Devon Heifer, 24 years old, with a ARTICLES. a 
ed with a ticket of admission, at the Gate, for $1|# Devon Bull Calf by Garrick, 6 months old. 
only. A half bred Bull Calf by Garrick, out of the Dun| BEEF, Baltimore Prime, 


, , iety, rize Cow, 8 days old and uncommonly fine. BACON, and Hams,. . 
All persons, whether members of the Society, or| p y y BEES-WAX, Am. yellow 


not, who possess fine animals of any kind, are re-|_ An imported Heifer, by Mr. Champion’s cele- 


1ested to exhibit them in the Society’s pens, even| brated Short Horn Bull Aid de Camp; she has been a“ > 


l 
y see they may not choose to contend for the pre-| lately bulled by Col. Powel’s imported Bull, Malcolm. COTTON, Louisiana, &c. 
miums. Fine animals may be placed in the pens, . Georgia Upland, . . : 
and after the exhibition, at 3 o’clock, p. m. on each ¢#The Editor is requested to say that Cecrors COTTON YARN, No. 10, 


day, may be exposed to publick sale, without ex-| _. , An advance of 1 cent 
; will be answered. each number to No. 18. 


pense to the owner. 
To contend for a premium of any kind, it will be shits , CANDLES, Mould, . . 
¢Any gentleman, who will give a recipe for} Dipt, 


necessary that the party should give notice to J. S. _— : ; , 
7s : ‘Balti ‘ _|curing the murrain in cattle, will oblige the Editor;|CHEESE,........- 
Skinner, of the city of Baltimore, at some time be 5 ’ 6 FEATHERS, Live,... 


fore 8 o’clock, on the first day of June. The sooner|#nd many subscribers. FISH, Herrings,Sus 
notice is given the better! * s aan : Shad aed ‘ 
All articles of Household Manufacture must be BLOODED COLT FOR SALE. FLAXSEED Rough, . c 
exhibited on the Sirst day of the show. Will be offered for sale, on the Ist of June, at the FLOUR, Superfine, city, 
A place will be provided for the exhibition of| ©attle Show, a blooded Cour sired by Tuckahoe. He is} Fine, 


: allowed by the best judges to be a very superb animal; fi. 
Machinery and Implements of Husbandry. is a light chestaut sorrel, upwards of 164 hends high, m- eewey super , 


Butter and Fermented Liquors will be delivered 8 : 7 ’ . 
to the Trustees early on the yirst day, under a pri- “aol —— SSS aay eee GUNPOWDER, Balti. . z 
vate mark or seal, and the names of the successful AN = — . a 
candidates only will be disclosed. BLOODED HORSES FOR SALE. ba may et Be rour, 50 
The owners of Stock are requested to furnish) Young Graccuus, three years old in June next—a do. ’ 80 
placards to be fixed on the pens, giving, as far as| bright bay, upwards of 154 hands high; black mane and| Rye, ..- .- 65 
practicable, the pedigree of their animals, and any/ tail. The following extract of a letter, from one of the} Barley, _ 80 
other information in their possession | first judges of horses, will furnish those disposed to| Clover Seed, Red . . jbush/3 874 
The Trustees will be on the ground at 8 o’clock,| buy with correct information as to the appearance and| Ruta Baga Seed,... | Ib.| 1 
4. M.on each day. On the first day they will see| blood of this colt. ; Orchard Grass Seed, |bush) 1 75 
that the stock are all in their proper pens, and other PP ges. og oy, zane a. He 2 500 Tiathy feed. Seed,| — ; 7 
: : urest blood; the pedigree of his sire, Gracchus imothy rar 2 
objects oBered for promiens properly arranged. is wah leas. He 4 by Old Diomed, his dam by Oats, _ , = 
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m. 5. — a a fa ens the | Chanticleer, &c. The dam of your colt by the import-; Beans, White,.... +|— | 

: Py ty egy en Poa o- © duages will 0€ an-' ed horse Magic, which was by Volunteer, (the sire of HEMP, Russia, clean, . | ton }215 
nounced by the President, who will deliver to the| Spread Eagie;) his dam Marcella by Mambrino, (the| Do. — | 120 
chairman of each Committee a paper of instruc-| sire of Messenger;) his grandam Medea, which was by| HOPS, 

tions, a list of his Committee, their badges, and a/ Sweet Briar; his great grandam Angelica by Snay, Re-| HOGS’ LARD, 

list of the objects to which their attention will be|gulus, Bartlet’s Childers; the grandam of your colt by/LuAD,Pig..... . ° 


Ib.| 24 
aati 7 
| 63 
called. Fox,”’ &c. Bar... ..| Pp. 
The Judges will then proceed to the discharge of}. Also, the Dam of the above colt, ten years olds aj LEATHER, Soal, best, | d 
their Pater duties P 6 bright ‘bay and large—and her horse Corr, two weeks | MOLASSES, sugar-house gal. | Po 

nye pte . , e old, by Cornwallis; Cornwallis by Florizel; his dam out! Havana, Ist qual. .. | — 2 

ae ~ cent YF gee — _ ey eee of Dr. Edelen’s celebrated running mare Floretta. | NAILS, 6a20d | Ib. 6} 
_ On the second day, at 9 o'clock, A. M. the Flough-| For a reference to the owner, apply to the Editor. |NAVAL STORES, Tar, | bbl.| 1 25 
ing Match will commence. May 17, 1826. Pitch, lavacg omy FP 

From 9 to 11, the polls will be open for the Turpentine, Soft, .. | — 


sleatl ing y } . 
election of officers for the ensuing year. The bal-| Green HOUSE PLANTS, SHRUBS, AND FRUIT yy scone ge meng . jeal. 


lots to be counted after dinner. TREES t a 
At 12 o’clock the Trustees will meet to receive ; PORK, Baltimore Mess, | bbl 


the Reports of the Judges. 




















A considerable variety of valuable Pranrts, and in do. Prime, . . 

At 1 o'clock the Society will assemble. The high order, are for sale at the Green-house of the sub. noe Some of; fry 
Chaismen of the several Committees will be called S¢?!¥er, on Jamaica Plains, in Roxbury, by applying to! pee * 
on in the order of publication, to read their Re- the Gardener. Also, Roots and Flowering Survuss and RICE, fresh, ee ee Ib. 

atl ‘ P ‘ a b Trees, and a few thousand of the Newcastle Cockspur| SOAP. Baltimore White, | Ib. 
rts, and the premiums will be distributed by the|phorn’ which is the only sort with me, that has not as’ Brown and yellow, 
yn al k th le will b d |yet been attacked by the borer, and are three years old. | bapa Md mage % 
o’cloc e saie will be resumed. | The proprietor is also bringing forward a Nursery of ,PEAC , 4th pr; — 

Volunteer Premium.—To the owner of the Ram, Fruit Trees, every Tree of which is from seed poe fs APPLE BRANDY, Ist 1 
which, being shorn upon the ground, shall yield the suckers, and wiil be so warranted; some hundreds, of | SUGARS, Havana White, /c.1b. 
greatest weight of picklock wool, the condition of Superior sorts of Apple Trees, are now large enough for os Brawn, - + | 


the fleece as to cleanliness being taken into consi-|"emoval, other sorts will not be fit for a year or two. Louisiana, Fe 
deration, will be awarded a silver cup, valued at A few large white Dutch Currants, and English Goose-| “Loaf, Ib. 


Po a lag ; +, | berries. SPICES, Cloves,.... | 
$20— By Jose Sylvester 2 cbhello, minister from Brazil. | F - ‘ ae | tinies . . . tes 
Persons wishing to have a handbill of the Exhibi-| Roxbury, April 14, 1326. JOHN PRINCE. | Se : 














; . a _|_ Pepper a) 
tion, will call at the office of the American Farmer. | ~ TELE eG NE AR ' ~~ SALT, St. Ubes, . ... /bush! 
The Trustees earnestly hope that they will suc- CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. | Liverpool Blown 


ceed in making the Maryland Cattle Show and Fair| Observations on the means of preventing and reliev-|SHOT, Balt. all sizes, . 











| 


an excellent market for all kinds of fine stock and ing the Accidents and Diseases to which Farmers are| WINES, Madeira, L. P. 
implements of husbandry, whether the same be ex- | Particularly = by = Mease, M. D. continued ; rich do. Sicily, . 
hibited for premium or not, and that all those who| 70") P: ¢e—vurwen in reply to Wm. J. Miller, Esq.—) f.tsbon, rae 00 
sttenh ten, valli. seats of the Grate. to b On the preparation and use of Cotton Seed asa Manure; Claret, | 402.) ‘= | 9 00 
o will b sided rt thei e state, to Ouy Or __Mexican Onion Seed—M-xican Wheat—Report to, Port, first quality, . . | gal 5) 2 00) 2 50 
sell, wull be satished with their arrangements, Congress, from the Committee on Agriculture, on the | WOOL, Merino, full bl’d pon 
| Culture and Manufacture of Silk—E£ssay on the Culture | do. crossed, . « | : | butfree of 
$#-Amongst other fine stock, horses and cattle, of the Grape Vine and the making of Wine, by Thomas | Common, Country, . | 23 tags. 
OEE TE ATI grates M‘Call, Esq. Laurens county, Geo.—Whisper toa New-| Skinners’ or Pulled, « | 30 
which it is known will be for sale at the Exhibition, jy married Pair, eoncluded——Races—Canton. iialifax.| : 
w ¢ ¢ | 4 ? b = meal ’ = —————————— = j 
“Gorn —— -_ epee the pyre Laurenceville, Va. Bellefield, Petersburg and Richmond, |Pyinted every Friday, at $5 per annum, for JOHN S. 
waa an imported fu ; re evon Bull, t ree | Va.—New York Trotting Club—-Estimate for the South-| SKINNER, Editor, by Joun D. Toy, corner of St. 
years old next September, an uncommonly fine ern National Road—Steam Boat Pioncer—Maryland| Paul and Market streets, where every description of 
animal. Agricultural Society—Editorial—Advertisements. ' Book and Job Printing is handsomely executed. 
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e ~ the General Post Office and paid his respects to the 
’ ~ Postmaster General at 9 o’clock of the same morn- 
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i a 
mares not exceeding fifty, on terms so moderate 
as to leave no excuse to farmers within reasonable 
distance, for not availing themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to profit by the blood of one of the strongest 
and best bred horses ever offered to the use of the 

Jand publick.. Of Rinaldo, 5 years old this 

» Mr. Rand h says, “he is a tee of great 
power and strength from his shoulders or neck ra- 
ther back as I ever saw—cqual to Roanoke, or to 
his sire, Sir Archy, but finer, because he has not the 
faultsin Archy’s symmetry.” . 

Ido, (he adds) isa fine bay—better legs 
t no horse ever stood upon; and many who 
have seen him, (goodijudges too) prefer him from 
the gi back, “even to Roanoke. Nothing can 
surpassfim and Janas in their coupling and quar- 
ters. Janus, if any thing, a very little lower than 
Rinaldo, but both are high enough for any purpose 


that hors@@ver was put to.” 
M. Anthony & Rinaldo will be exhibited at the Ma- 
} Show, on the first day of June, an@Ri- 


rg then be stationed, probably on the York 


or Reister’s-Town road, to cover mares at $ to 


be paid invariably, and Without respect to persons, 
at thé time of serviee: and the hurse being young 
number ofmares will be iinited, as befure 
—phted. i tere 
ns oe ee 


a 
o 
: 


00D Gorr.—The Editor saw the Washing- 
ba mail delivered in Baltimore at 5 o'clock, and with 
s own blooded horse Champion, in harness, went to 





ing. Leaving there some mornings after, at5o’clock, 
the same horse, without a blow or a word, and with- 
out distress, brought him back to breakfast with his 
family at 9 o’clock. The distance from one office 
to the other is little (if any) short of 40 miles. If 
time be money, to an industrious man, this shews 
the economy of a blooded horse, with foot and wind. 


$sMeaswremMent oF a Cow’s upper—A few 
days since, in the presence of the President of the 
Bank of Baltimore and several other gentlemen, the 
udder of Mr. H. Thompson’s dun cow, which some 
years since took the first premium, measured around 
the centre horizontally 5 Qi 8. 
of the udder bebind @ 
surface of the udd 
in front, measu 











rb F. teats, to the top 
10 inches, frqm the point of 


one of her front teats to the point of the other, was 
14inches, .Themilk was dripping from every teat, 
and the ved that night. 


Ee ad sain roach of the season for planting Irish 
Potatoes, and the probability that the very high 
price at Which they have been selling, will induce 
many fo tufn their attention more particularly to 
eee. has induced us fo appropriate several co- 


ns of this number to the subject. 





p|Lumenta. His@ameis of the Andalusian breed, and the 





|A. Lawrence offered the South Downs and Lincoln- 
shire Sheep, imported by them last autumn. ‘These 
animals, very fine ones of the kind, were sold at 
prices which would pay the owners very little more 
than the expense of their keeping sizce they arrived 
in the country,, A specimen of the wool from one 
of the Lincolnshire breed, was exhibited, which was 
at least six inches long, and of a beautiful fineness. 
here were six animals of this kind, which were 
sold at $20 to $28; the South Downs, seven in num- 
ber, brought $11 to $7. The whole were selected 
from the best flockgiim England.— Boston paper. 





The sale of Saxony Sheep the last year, imported 
by Messrs. Searle, being 81 ent 57 Ewes, 12 Ram 
and 17 Ewe Lambs, amounted to $26,518.75, ave- 
raging for each sheep and lamb $152.80. The sheep 
and lambs sold this year, as above. being $21 sheep 
and 58 lambs, amounts to $16,647, averaging for 
each sheep and lamb about $44. (ab. 


Loti Wool and South Down Sheep—imported by A. 
& A. » in October. 








| Purchaser. 0. kind. price. 
|Mr. Watson, 1 S. Down Ram $11 
“es 2 “ 18 
be Sand 4 ed . 21 
“ 5 So. Down Ewe, 37 

“ 6 do. Ram Lamb R 
Mr. Oakley, 7 So. Down Ram 17 
« Williams, 8 Leicestershire do. 22 
“ Oakley, 9 Lincolnshire do. 20 
« Williams, 10 and 11 «© Ewes Q7 
< ad “12 and 18 ed “6 38 


[The number was too large to be sold well, at one 
time and place. The owners, who have rendered a 
service to the pepe B would have done better to 


have divided and sold them at different places. It 
is very desirable that the show of sheep at our next 


exhibition should be more extensive than heretofore. 
Will any of the owners of Saxony Sheep accept the 
invitation of Mr. Dickinson, of Ohio, to shew them 
against Merinos of his own breeding.} 


JACK FOR SALE. 
The subseriber offers for sale the high bred Jack Co- 





largest Spanish Jennet in the country. His sire, the 
noted Jack Barbarossa, now owned by Gen. Williams, 
of Stonington, Con., who will realize $600, for his ser- 
vices the last season. 

CotumeE.ta is three-quarters of Spanish blood and 
one-quarter Maltese, a proper cross to unite vigor and 
spirit with sufficient bone; is two years old, and gives 
promise to be equal, if not superior in size and other 
valuable properties, to any Jaolfvever bred in the Uni- 
ted States. S. W. POMEROY. 

Brighton, April 21, 1826. 


SAXONY SHEEP. 


A small choice lot of Saxony Sheep, consisting of ele- 








¢#From good authority, the Editor lately un- 
derstood, in Washington, that the estimate for| 
the Chesapeake and Ohi® Canal, would be about| 
$32,000,000, $8,000,000 to the eastern base of the| 
mountain, about 18 or 20,000,000 to its western| 
base, and 4,000,000 te navigable western waters. | 
There must be a tunnel through the mountain of 
four mil@@in length, with which shafts of 800 feet 
in depthywill communicate at distances of 180 yards, 








Sare or Sneep. 
The sale of 376 Saxony Sheep, at Brighton, on 


ven prime Bucks, thirty-five Ewes, and three Lambs, 
lately imported from Germany, and selected from the 





best flocks in that country, will be sold at Public Aue- 
tion on Wednesday, 24th instant, at 12 o’clock, at noon | 
of that day, at the Durham Ox Tavern, in Hamilton| 
Village, nearpthe seat of John Hare Powell, esq. where} 
they can in the mean time be seen; offering to Agricul-' 
turists in this part of our country, an opportunity of ac-| 
quiring a species of Wool in great demand in our ma-; 
nufactories. J. & W. LIPPINCOTT & Co. 

Philadelphia, May 9. Auctioneers. 

CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
Lorain on Small Grain, Fallow Crops and Grass-lays— 





[May 12, 1826. 











PRICES CURRENT. 








ebemsy, was not so encouraging to the importers/ W. J. Miller on Sheep and Wool—Inquiries respecting} WOOL, Merino, full bl’d 
“a8 the former sale, 


i Compared with the sale of last 
year, the animal#iWere sold exceedingly low. 


Lucerne—Sheep, on improving the Wool—Sheep, Ohio 


The/|2gainst the Union—Quantity of Sheep in the United 


highest price given was $210, the lowest 15, and the| 5t®tes—Great Sale of Wool—On the Cultivation of Po- 


average about $60. ‘The principal purchasers| 
were Messrs. Watson, of Windsor, Con.; S. Grant,| 
of Keené, N. Hi; Jarvis, of Claremont, N. Hy 'T. 
1 r & Oakley, of Boston, and Strong, of S. Had- 
Fey. Alter the sale of the Saxony sheep, Messrs. A. & 


tatoes—Hints for a Rotation of Crops in the South— 
Prospect of Crops—Mongrel Geese of New England— 
Cider Barrels—Whisper to a Newly-married Pair, con-| Printed every Friday, at $5 per annum, for JOHN S. 
tinued—C atalogue of Agricultural Machines and Imple- 
}ments, concluded—New-Market Races—Performances 
of Janus—-Editorial, &c.—Advertisements. 


















































___ |WHOLESALE.| RETAIL. 
ARTICLES. per from] to |from| te 
BEEF, Baltimore*Prime,| bbl.| 8 8 12 rs 
BACON, and Hams,. . | Ib. 5 74/9, 12 
BEES-WAX, Am. yellow | — $3 50 
COFFEEjWava,.....|— 17 18 22) 95 
Havana,....|— 18 18} 26 
COTTON, Louisiana, &c.} — 14 15 
Georgia Upland,. . . | — 12] 12% 
COTTON YARN, No. 10,| — 30} - 
An advance of 1 cent; — 
each numberto Newls.; — 
CANDLES, Mould, ... | — 12} 14), 16] 4g 
Dipt, eens @ 9 08 0 8 —_ 1] 124 
CHERSE,........ _ 8} 10}- 19) 45- 
FEATHERS, Live,...|— | 31| S23) 37 
FISH, Herrings,Sus. bb].} 2 50 
Shad, trimmed, — | 700 
FLAXSEED, Rough,. . joush 75 8% 
FLOUR, Superfine, city,| bbl.) 4 12 5 00} 6 00 
MM wn eeces ee —|4 4 50 
Susquehanna, superfi. | — | 4 12 4 25 
| Sr b, 90 1 | 
GUNPOWDER, Balti. . |251b} 5 00 5 50) 
GRAIN, Indian Corn, . jbush} 70) 73 
Wheat, Family Flour, |.— 87} 90 Ve 
do. Lawler,.....|—|.50| 70 
do. Red,....-|— 83) 85 
Rye, ws. eee | 66 
Barleyy.) «1.262 | — 80 
Clover Seed, Red .. |bush/$ 874] 4 25 
Ruta Yaga Seed,... | Ib.| 1 
Orchard Grass Seed, |bush| t 75 
Mangel Wurtzel Seed,} — | 1 25 
Timothy Seed, .... | —\ 2 25 
SS a re _ 40; A2 
Beans, White,....|—j| ) 70 
HEMP, Russia, clean, . }ton|215 /220 
Do. Country... . | — 120 /130 
ie geeree! Ib.| 24 
HOGS’ LARD,.... - eS en, 
LEAD, Biis.< +. «.° - | Ibj 64 
Bar... ..j— 8 84 
a yr Soal, best, gal. = 24 
MOLASSES, sugar-house| gal. 
Havana, rst qual. ; | — |a° 8) 26h 
NAILS, 6a20d. ..... Ib.| 6d 
NAVAL STORES, Tar, |bbi.| 1 26 
POR, as « 5 + a wp | 2 2 
Turpentine, Soft, .. |= {| 1 50) 
OIL, Whale, common, . {gal.; 30; $31) 
Spermaceti, winter . | — 65) 
PORK, Baltimore Mess, | bb] |11 00,12 09 
do. Prime,. .. | — | 8 50 9 00 
PLASTER, cargo price, { ton.| 4 50) 
ground, .. | bbl. 1 50) 
RICE, fresh, .....- Ib. 3| 
SOAP, Baltimore White,| lb. 12; 14 
Brown and yellow,| — 54) 7 
WHISKEY, Ist proof, . | gal. = $0 
PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr; — 73) 1 00 
APPLE BRANDY, Ist pr|~-| 36, ¢ 
SUGARS, Havana White,'c.lb.|13 50} 
do. Brown,..|—| 9 00| 9 50} 
Louisiana, ....«-; {|—j| 7 75; 9 50/10 
SO ca wie a a0 }ib.| 19) 22 
SPICES, Cloves,. . | — 70) 75) 1 
Ginger, Ground,. .. | — 7| 12 
Pepper... ews ds j— 17) 25) 
SALT, St. Ubes, ... . bush S| 45 | 
Liverpool Blown -—- 45) 46! 73) 
SHOT, Balt. all sizes, . |cwt.| 9 00 | 
| WINES, Madeira, L. P. |gal.| 2 50! 3 00) $ 50} 4 
do. Sicily,..|— | 1 20 2 00 
Lisbon, . . &s'_ um sof t 1 50) 1 
Claret, . . Jas «ele (doz.] 4 8 5 00! 9 o 
Port, first quality,.. . | gal.| 1 65) 2 00; 2 50 
én evessed tb. ro unwashet 
. b> 9° * == - 7s . 
Common, Country,-. | — 20 23) —" 
Skinvers’ or Pulled, . | — 25! 30! 





SKINNER, Editor, by Joun D. Toy, corner of St 
Paul and Market streets, where every description of 


Book and Job Printing is handsomely executed. 
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for me to consider each lock as Looasn pile of assort- 
* ~ ed wool; for to estimate the value 
» “Reece, it is , if there be a number of fleec- 


. cagreragevibet if it besa Sipgle fleecegthen three 
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AGRICULTURE. 


‘ - ° “WOOL. 

[In the last volume of the American Farmer, no- 
tice was given that we had sent to manufacturers 
in the Mastern states, for their opinion of their rela- 
tive fineness and value, some sazuples of fine wool 
from thé flock of Mr. John McDowell, Jr. near Steu- 
benville, Ohio, together with some from the backs 
of as many of the high priced Saxony sheep which 
were sold at Brighton, on the 14th July, 1825, with- 
out giving any clue whereby they should distinguish 
the domestic samples from those of foreign growth. 
Mr. MeDowell’s flock, it will be recollected, is de- 
rived from that of Mr. W.R. Dickinson. His sam- 



















and to have a fine uniform fleece, and a good form. jattention. ft may be by: 
The form and size of the animal is important; but/ous in us to,doubt orre 
to have a sheep with a muffled face and head, and|vanced by disting 
the legs covered with wool, is of no importance—|breedersybut when we meeolieet that none of us are 
for the manufacturer does not wish for the wool/exempt from, error, pie , and local itt 
that grows upon the head or lege; but that which/ ments, se. His but teusomablle we should 
‘grows on the body is the most desirable: hence it}some benefit to repult from an attempt to investigate 
is that the animal with a clean velvet face and legs,|what we do not understand. Under such impres- 

a long and large body, with short and fine wool on|sions, I would respectfully invite the attention of cts 





successful English ; 


















the flanks, is the most valuable; and when obtain-|some of ourseastern breeders and man s, ee 
ed, can never fail of co ing a price. Out|whoseexperience would enable them to ; 
of the many sheep that I raised, I have only jlight on. the following opipion of Doctor 

adiiaemée of Jan 


one of that character, for which $250 has been of-|be on the Americ 
fered without effecting a purchase. I have also a|page 1 

full blood Saxon buck and ewe, the samples of , . «4 
Which you have enclosed, (Nos. 22 and 121,; which 


“ 5 ea 








ples were lettered D, EK, F, and those from the im- 
ported Saxony sheep were numbered 1, 2,3. One 
of the letters received in answer to our inquiries, is 
subjoiaed; and when it is seen to be from Mr. James 
Shepherd, the proprietor of the celebrated manu- 
factory at Northampton, it will inspire the confiy 
dence which is due tochis known judgment and ex- 
perience, an 1, 1 

some valuable and very striking practical sugges- 


tions as,to the connection between the wei and | hi 


the value of+ a fleece,and on both .as connected 
with the condition. of the sheep. The. experience’ 
of Mr. Sliegherd will remind the reader.of the fe- 


mark of Qe. Parry, that “a sheep which ‘is fat, has | W790 


usually comparatively coarse wool; and one w, 
is lean, either from want of food or disease, has 
finest wool; and the very same sheep may, at dif- 
ferent times, according to these circumstances, 
have fleeces of all the intermediate qualities from 


extreme fineness to comparative coarseness.”]  —_ 
J. 8. Sxuvver, Esq., Northampton, Jan. 4, 1826. 

» Sir,—Your letter of the $0th of last month, TF 
have received, covering six samples of fine woo 
requesting me to determine their relative val 
Forme to do that correctly, it would be necessary 





wool in the 
m one by one, and estimate upon 


samples taken from the fi would er—one 
from the.shoulder, one from the side, and one from 
the fladi) In the samples of the wool sent, there 
is twenty-five per cent. difference in cleanliness, in 
your of letters D, E, and F, the value@f whigh 
ail estimate as follows, (calling each sample as 
pflééce well washed upon the sheep, and of 

fal uniformity.) Letter D, 100 cents; E, 90) 





cents; F, 70 cents. Nos. 1, 2, and 3,I shall also | 


estimate in the same manner, after making allow- 
ance for its unusual length of staple, which I pre- 
sume is owing to its being over a twelve+months’ 
growth, which, if otherwise, would be against its! 
value. 

No. 3, 90 cents; No. 2,75 cents; and No. 1, 60 
eents—which last appears to be from ‘wo different} 
parts of the fleece, and one of them from the flank. | 
The samples No. 1, 2, and 3,1 shoull judge to be! 
from imported Saxon sheep; but they are by no 
means the first rate samples, as I wil show you by 
samples enclosed, from my own fu) blood Saxon! 
sheep. I have also enclosed samples from half and 
aa arter blood Saxon sheep, and full blood! 
Spanish, upon which the Saxons have been crossed. | 
It ought to be remembered that th: raising of su- 
perior bucks, for improving our bred of fine sheep, 
is not unlike that of raising a supeior stud for the’ 
improvement of that most valuble animal the! 
horse, as the number of either «f the animals is’ 
small that are valuable for improving their breeds. | 
To obtain the most perfect shep, is in the first’ 
place to have its wool of the fivest kind and short! 
staple; next to that is the uaifrmity of its fleece, | 


o. 10, —voL. 8, 










nd will be found, moreover, to contain}! 






Diseased Sheep have finer fleeces than healthy ones. . 


I value highly for their fineness and uniformity. 
‘‘& sheep which is fat, has usdal 


And here I would remark, and refer to the samples, 
that no buck of the same quality and over one yearj@@arse wool; and one which is lean 
old, will ever give so fine.g fleece as a ewe of. WOE food or diseases has 
quality from one tojsix.years old, unless thee be}same sheep mayyat different times, ac 

itho L i fat; forall sheep give coarser |these circumst thaye fleeces of all the 
























































condition; and I esti- | mediate qualitiog from eme fineness to compara- : as 
mig good order, weighing |tive coarseness.” ea ™ “*}. 
inc : as that of oneiin}. “This surely is a subject averth 
h order, w }- [pation muchaadine: 
quire to be kept in re to 
irom three years 





















average, three pounds 
i aan wethers of — 


the wool, gil, &e. iD *. Ter 
Yours, with respect, LES’ SE . {for cation. 
lity =is it such a Ss 
the naked @ye, oF rth 
SHEEP. least circuntiagen ta without 
White Post, Frederick commty, Va. Feb. 18, 1826. cumstances; oris it that whic 
Mr. Skinner, : greater apparent coarseness, uni 
Dear Sir,—I have been induced by the gratifying gree, tenacity, strength, pliability, 
perusal of several papers in the late Nos. of the ties, in shortyas have usually been sip 
American Farmer, my favourite subject, to offer| ceed frommgppnimel capable of affording 
you a few remarks, more with a view of eliciting | of oil—is e fibre tuber 
further information, than an expectation of throwing ;and uniform degree of aff : 
much light on it—very pleasing it is to perccive that extension and growth? We are young it is true 
We are now in a fair way, (since our distinguished |the philosophy of wool, and it iS presumable there 
champion’ in the cattle line, has extended his skill |are still mahy facts hidden, and entirely unknown to 
and liberality, zeal and science, towards sheep also*) | us, which appear incredible on their first develape- 
to benefit by the introduction of some of the best ment—but there is an apparent incdnsistency in the 
breeds in Europe, discriminated by their different assertions of Dr. Parry, that Spanish merinoes have 
forms and traits of character, adapted to, and further | been improved in their wool by British crosségp when 
introducing a greater variety of useful manufactures. |an opinion is at the same time advanced, that dis- 
However important, it is acknowledged to bé,to|eased and poor sheep have finer wool sie 










































give a general attention to our farm stock, it is per-|and well fedones. We know that Briti are 
haps particularly so, in relation to cattle and sheep, | remarkable for size and fat, fine form, &€ hot 
uniting as they do, a greater number of valuable|for their fineness of wool, and if Spanish merinoes * 
qualities, consequently, requiring a greater degree |have been ved in this partic it not pre- 
of skill to bring them to perfection. It is notorious|sumable they Gould not have been best kind,» 
that the subject of sheep and wool is better under-|of which we know there are considerable varietiesau™ 
stood in the island of Great Britain, than in any|and of the most select British breeds—further i ae 
other portion of the globe, and perhaps there is but | not natural to suppose that the Brifish sheep impart- +. 4 

and fit, ae felt 







little room left there for improvement. We have|ed to the Spanish, size, constitu which 
reason to anticipate in our own country, where the|could not have the effect of ameliorating the wool 
soil and climate is at least as congenial to the attain-| according to Dr. Parry’s own theory. I have 
ment of size, and more so to their health and fine-|the Doctor’s writings to resort to, perhajis 
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ness of wool, greater results with the same care and| might be found in them a satisfaetory exphk be 
: my object is not criticism, but to invite disc ‘ea 3 
* Alluding to Col. Powel.—Ep. Am. Farm, © from the informed and experienced on @ subject a 
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such growing importance to the country, and which 
has not until lately taken its rank on the valuable 
pages of the Farmer. 
since writing the above, the letter of Sir John S. 
Sebright, on the art of improving the breed of do- 
aE animals has come to hand, and I beg, must 
be an apology for some further remarks; while in the 
act of expressing the most gratifying admiration at 
its ability, modesty, and great resource, for future 
investigation into the nature of the subject, I am 
co ined to acknowledge my own ignorance, and 
the profonnd darkness which surround those in this 
quartepgwho are so deeply interested in perfecting 
a knowledge of their business—may we not only 
admire but endeavour to imitate such examples— 
were it possible for an obscure farmer to recommend 
or add in the least degree to the merit of this paper 
{ should pronounce it better worth the frequent pe- 
rusal and attention of breeders of stock, than any I 
have’ met with. Having been a zealous and attem- 
tive breeder for more than twenty years I now find 
myself quite in the back ground, and must begin 
anew to remodel, and retrage my progress in the art, 
whichJ had imagined was in relation to sheep espe- 
cially, brought to a considerable degree of perfec- 
tiun, and which some might pronounce really so, 
when brought int® comparison with such as have no 
of skill or care taken with them. The fob 
tion from Sir John, is made with a 
view, of offering a concise statement*of my own 
experience so nearly connected with it, and which T| 
could wish would have the effect of producing the 
most extensive inquiry. “Although [ believe the 
eccasional intermixture of different families to be 
necessary I do not, by any means, approve of mix- 
ing two distinct breeds with the view of uniting the 
valuable properties of both: this experiment has 
been frequently tried by others, as well as by my- 
self, but has I believe never succeeded. The first 
cross frequently produces a tolerable animal, but it 
is a breed that‘cannot be continued.” Phe objec- 
tion to a cross is necessarily confined #6 improved 
and distinct breeds, and therefore does not bear on 
the improving and necessary practice of crossing 
any European breed on our undefined races of sheep. 
We therefore can be in no dangerof going wrong, 











eat—the first crosses were very fine sheep, usual] 

brought 4 and 5 dollars when under two years old. 
I now found it expedient to breed back again, ‘if 
the expression may be used) a scheme I know much 
deprecated in England, but it was that, or yet an 
entirely new breed. From some of my long wooled 
stock in the neighbourhood, I obtained a ram of 
large size, and have been ever since breeding from 
his selected descendants—the cross of the long wool 
on the merino, is by no means as thrifty as the re- 
verse—the long wooléd ewe always gave most vigor 
to her lamb, I inferred from that circumstance she 
was the best milker—but { have again raised them 
to an average of eight pounds in the dirt, wool 
worth from 35 to 40 cents per lb. which is their 
most valuable quality united with a great propensi 

ty to fat, which has become so exceeding as to in- 
duce me to breed spring and fall, in order to get a 
sufficient number of lambs to keep up the flock— 
this gr epee quality has been produced by not 
selecting the rams which I breed from, until they 
have yichled me a fleecey#0 that their fOrm and 
qualities are pretty well developed. I save half a 
dozen for the sake of a choice oceasionally, and ex- 
clude'the most indifferent ewes—nevertheless the 
attempt to unite all the valuable qualities of sheep 
in an individual flock, has succeeded no farther than 
in obfaining a considerable abundance of good 
wool (not fine) and a great preponderance to fat— 
th though good, does not bear a sufficient pro- 
pe to the fat, as to rank them mutton sheep, 
hough weighing from 70 to 80, the ewes—they 
have not uniformity either in form or fleece. I think 
it probable that a competent judge might so divide 
them, as to form from them several distinct breeds 
—although here about they would be pronounced 
to be just the thing. I shall confine my efforts to 
the best of my judgment, to a division of them into 
a fine wooled and mutton flock—the finest wool that 
can be raised when the fleece shall not come under 
8 lbs.—the mutton combining with it as well as pos- 
sible, the largest quantity of good wool. A tew 
days sincel Jost a ewe in lambing from 18 to 20 
months old, not near grown—the weight of her 
carcase was 58 Mbsfwith her head on, and clear of 





ve no scruples of 
improved Crosses 
particular views are we breed-} 
emutton sheep—the very fine) 
Sst fleeced long wooled—or that kind| 
























" t quantity of fat, and 


thie greates 
‘of woe! 
served that the 
of 


ompetent breeder. yhhave been labouring for 


one 
tells 


will 


, I sueceeded in increasing the| 
of the Mount Vernon Persian stock, 


sometimes 
ebyac 
ved by G. W. P. Custis, of Arlington, a g 
cause, merited er success at the time, and de- 
serves the kindest recollections of his countrymen. | 
I continued to raise this stock for 5 or 6 years—the 
mutton degenerated as the wool increased—sheared 
p averaging eight pounds—then crosged 
Spanish merino breeding, in and in, for7 or 


8 , until my average fleece was reduced to 4 


—the only} 


May be formed out of a great varie-| 


ty of crosses, to suit the purposes of the raiser in a) 
domestie way —that is to say, the largest frame, | 


for, but Which is now corroborated by the experience | 


the last 20 years with the expectation of uniting in| 
bgeed, the properties which expericnce now/|ness, not thick on the skin. 
of belong to at least three, and have succeed-| that sheep having fleeces of such quility as will 
ed no farther than the following concise narrative|admitthe freest circulation of air to the r skin, con- 
sh About theyear 1806, having on hand a} 

stock , # mutton sheep,#an article in greater es-|tion of that gross matter we know to exude from) 
timation with our fathers, than wool coarse or fine,| 


weighing “ore time a good round hundred, and} 


gen- | 





all her “fat, which ‘Weighed in the rough 284 Ibs. 
weight of skin and wool 123 lbs.—12 Ibs. of neat 
tallow from the carcase, when very imperfectly 
boiled up; so her bonewand flesh was but little more 
than half her weight—her bone was small, legs 


short, and she was square built—-query,of what) for many 


breed might she be classed? 
My experience then tells m 


coarse. 


ing larger bone, wool of moderate length and fine- 
I have but litde doubt 


sequently the most ready perspiration and evapora- 


them (and which is so necessary to the perfection 
of fine wool) must be the most abundant, sweet and 
healthy meat. But it is all important to those who 
do not breed principally for fine wool, to mingle in 
the most judicious manner, the most essential quali- 


& whose zeal and patriotic exertions in this|ties of this valuable animal, good wool and mut- 


ton—this will require some experience, much atten- 
tion and observation, and either may be made to 
preponderate according to the inclination or views 
of the breeder—the admixture of what kind of sheep 
will best succeed is important to ascertain by ex- 

riment. I presume the Southdown, Tunis and 


eicester, are the best mutton stock in our country, 


or 5 pounds, and I had not a bit of mutton fit to/and. are productive of wool im a reversed 
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} 


it is impossible to! carry to market: it will not sell so well, aga" 
greatest | succeed in getting the largest portion of good mut- freight must be paid by the shipper. What a 
of a-g@od quality. I Have hereto-| ton from the heaviest wooled sheep, whether fine or called “box bales” are 
—_ of the merino or| [t would appear that nature in her eifort to}square, and ‘a cheese,” as it is called, about 20 Ibs. 

mee ng wool produced the most thrifty stock, and| supply the surface with a burthen of wool, long andj being putin at once and rammed downy there is no 
"heaviest fleece, a fact which | was unabl€ to account| coarse, or short and very fine, receives‘a check/adhesiom of these cheeses, 2nd being many basins 
which retards the progress of the frame to any} formed on ‘he outside of the bale, they collect wa- 
igreat size, such as might be attained by encourag- 


| 


| 














Would it not be a valuable essay order, 


tent hand to undertake a description ofvall th 
known best breeds already in, or to be obtained 
abroad, for the usevof our country; shewing their 
adaption to certain soils, climates, and uses, so vari. 
ous and multiplied throughout our extensive lands 
—to recommend the importance of keeffh 

strict discrimination in the several breeds, 


in order 
the more accurately to test their fitness for id 


different 


for some compe.» 


ng up awe 


soils and climates—something like a system on this ' 


subject, emanating from a competent source, might 
command respect and excite more general interest 
and inquiry. If youthink these crude and“uncon- 
nected suggestions worth a place in your paper, you 
will please recollect they are intended to set others 
to thinking, searching, and writing—not having my- 
self leisure or opportunity, &c. for eithér—but al. 
ways sincerely desirous to promote the interests of 
the soil, [ employ an occasional rainy day ‘which ig 
all the time a practical farmer can devote to a little 
scribbling on the subject, if he does his duty with 
tolerable faithfulness and success. 
I am, dear sir, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 


RICHARD K. MEADE. 


CULTIVATION OF COTTON IN VIRGINIA, 
Sir, York county, Va., May 9, 1826. 
As cotton is a new article of culture ff Virginia, 
and it appears that it will be a great staple among 
us, I hope your correspondents will furnish you with 
their opinions, founded on eaperienee, of the best 
mode of conducting every operation, from prepar- 
ing the ground for planting, until it is packed ready 
for market; and that I may be fairly entitled to in- 





formation as'to the first part, I send you the resulf 
of my experience in the two last opcrations—ginning J 
“y 


and packing. 
‘The mation produced by water is more regular, 
and therefore to be preferred to horse power. The 


wheel about 900; if it moves. faster, it will carry. 
all the motes into the coiton; if slowerpthe mouth 


will choak for want of a. sufficient current of aif; 4 


this motiomof the air however, be assisted by 

an opening covered Gauze, opposite the gin 

in the blow-room, as a fight room willpever an- 
swer well. ; 

Cotton should never be packed in round bales, 

reasons: it is very tedious, injurio to. 

health, nér can half a load be put in a wegen 


are still worse, these ber 


ter when it rains, which runs down the openings, and 
then the cotton soon mildews and rots. E,very per- 
son having a gin, should erect a good press, in 
which sufficieat cotton for a bale can be put in at 
once; there wil then be no fissures, and water can- 
not penetrate jt. ‘The most important things in 
presses are, that they should be compact, so as to 
be in, or join tle blow-room. When distant, as in 
wood screws, of tobacco lever presses, considerable 
time and cotton is wasted, and you must be idle in 
wet weather. Another important poifit is durability; 
wood screws, when exposed to the weather, soon 
give out. The best press I have ever seen is the 
“Twin Lever,” meommended by Mr. Smith in your 
paper. My neighbour, Wm. M‘Candlish, Esq., has 
one, where | haveseen several bales packed by one 
man, with great tase. It requires a very small 
space, and I shoulc not suppose it would require $5 





for repairs in a may’s life time; it costs near $100. 
But a person packng 100 bales of cotton would 


2. 


saws should revolve.350 times per minute, the brush 
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“as this will be washed off in) 


+ “to the electrical fluid. To show the importance of 
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rest on a rock, evemalthough it should be a foot or 
two under the surface, because in neither case will 
the electrical fluid be certainly carried off. Houses 
thtis partially protected, have becn injured by light- 
hing. About three years since place of worship 
in Massachusetts was struck, that had a conductor 
just touching the ground, and Mr. Thomas Leiper’s 
house at Crum Creek was shattered, several years 
since, notwithstanding he had two conductors to 
the house, both of which rested on rocks a few feet 
under ground. * 

4. The lower end of the Pod ought to he coated 
with a paste of black lead,* to prevent rust, and 
also be surrounded by a bushel or two, if possible, 
of charcoal, coarsely pounded and moistened. 

5. here must be two conductors to a building 


i are not 
the whole cost. Cheap things at first, are 
sways cheap in the @ad. 1 shail erect one néat 

month, unless I hear of sothe better plan. . 
Your constant reader, Cincinnatvs. 





ON DISEASES AND ACCIDENTS OF FAR- 
‘ MERS. 

tions on the means of preventing and reliev- 
Pi ne accidents and diseases, to which farmers are 
particularly subject. By James Mease, ©. D. 


‘rom the Memoirs of the PhiladelphiaSocicty for pro- 
pgcoree Agriculture—Read May, June, July, August, 
1825.) 





[Concluded from p. 65. | 
LIGHTNING. 


During a thunder storm, while at home, collect 
ihe family in a close room having no fire place: no 
instance having fallen within the knowledge of an 


a. 
when it is more than 40 feet long; one at each end, 
and these ought to be firmly connected by a rod, or 
strip of lead, lying on the roof; because the quan- 





: , e ‘1 \ tity of electrical fluid in the cloud passing one 
inquirer on the subject, of a person being killed in | eng of a building, may be greater than the 
a close room.* can 


off, 
spend its force on the 
two rods connected, the 
between them, and the 


Persons struck with lightning are to be stripped, 
and have cold water dashed on their bodies, and 
sprinkled in their face. Friction with coarse eloths 





is to be applicd, every time! after the use of the|there be only one rod, the charged ‘ ret 
ater. a over that.end of along building to which no re 
It is singular, that few farmers when they build a | attached, and th me ees Rare 


house or barn, will incur a little additional expense 
for a lightning rod to preserve them from destruc- 
tion: of those which are erected in town or country, 
very few.are properly constructed. For this reason, 
the following directions by the author, are here 
inserted from the Agricultural Almanac of Phila- 
delphia, for the year 1825: 

1. The rod should be made of iron, and it will 
be the better for being round and smooth; the se- 
veral pieces composing it must be neatly welded 
together, and the top formed into a moderate point, 
and tinned, to prevent rust, which destroys the 
conducting power of iron. Where the tinning 
cannot be done, coat the point with black lead; and 
se, it must be renew- 
ed when necessary. It is “still better to make the 
point of the metal called platina, as that will not 
rust, and requires no further attention when once 
fixed.t 

2. For a dwelling house, the rod should run up 
the side or end, so as to project four or five feet, at 
least, above the chimney, because the heated and 
moist smoky vapour in the tunnel of a chimney; 
baving a fire on the hearth, will act as 4 conductor 


six feet distant from the corner where the’ ni 
spent its force; and a few years since, near Phil 
delphia, one end of a tanner’s frame bark ho 
feet long, and having a rod at the other end, 
also struck and the house consumed. “= = 


ing the water spouts made of copper, and by form- 
ing a communication between them and the rods, 
carrying an iron or copper rod from the lower enc ; 
of the spouts to moist earth, or into water. 

Danger from Exposure to Cold—A carelessness 
with respect to this cause of disease, has often pre 
duced serious acute illness, or laid yunda’ 





an impression, that such e. essary, and 


der them hardy; and a reference is sometimes made | 
to the Indians, who dress lightly in winter, to prove | 
the harmlessness of cold;. but those who use this| 
argument should reflect on the difference between | 
the original stamina of savages, their manners and 
habits, and uniformity of life, and those of civilized 
society. ‘To be consistent, and to give the argu- 
ment weight, they should imitate the savages in all 
things regarding their modes of life; but as this 
attempt would be impracticable, We must ccase to 
quote them, and act agreeably to the constitutions 
we have acquired, and to the €iretimstances in 
which we are placed. Let persons, there/ore, in 
civilized life, however hardy they may Be, guard 
against the eflects of severe cold; and if unfortu- 
nately exposed thereto, let them as soon ag possible 
prevent the effects of it. When, after st expo 

sure, a limb, or any part feels numb, it sheuld be 


‘this catition, it may be mentioned, that most of the 
accounts annually published, state the circumstance 
of lightning passing down chimnies into houses: and 
the chimney of a house at Purfleet in England was 
struck, although a rod was affixed to another part 
of it. In a building without a chimney, the rod 
should be placed on the west side, in preference, 
because thunder storms commonly come from that 
quarter. 

3. The vod is to be fastened to the wall by iron 
clamps or staples; and the lower end of the rod 
should enter a stream of water, or the earth two or 
three feet; then go six feet from the wall, and then 
be bent downwards three or four feet, to prevent 
damage to the foundation. Where a heuse is about 
to be built, the rod ought to be the first thing pre- 
pared, as it can be easily inserted in the ground 
(when the cellar is dug,) toa depth to insure its 
reaching moist earth; a point of essential impor 
tance to insure a speedy dispersion of the electrical 
fluid. It will not answer to let tae end of the rod 
merely touch the top of the ground, nor to let it 


water, which will cause a gradual return of vital 
heat to the part. Avoid approaching the fire, or 
remaining in a warm rogm for some hours; for 
either an inflammation of the part, or severe rheu- 
matism will be the consequence. The application 
of the simple remedy of the fat of poultry, has 
been found highly beneficial as a local application, 
and after the use of cold water or snow, should not 
be neglected. 

A head-ache should never be trifled with; in 


* This fact was first stated to the Boston Academy ot : 
Sciences, by the ingenious Benjamin Dearborn, of Bos-| *This may be done by powdering the black lead, mix- 
ton, in the year 1807. ing it with melted sulphur, and then applying it to the 











young persons it is the 
fever, and in those beyond the middle stage of life, 
it is the precursor of apoplexy, and its common at-— 
tendant, palsy. Timely and sufficient evacuation 
of the bowels, the loss of blood, proportione 

vigour of thé patient, and 4 

ther with rigid abstinence and quiet, will often pte 
vent both complaints. 


died of malignant diseases, are often s 
fore they are buried. 


much danger, that it o not to be @ 
Seve ases have occu e Unite 
of death from this cause, owmg to thetak 


of the acrimonious humours of the d 
the person engaged in the operation. The danger 
is greatl 
scratche 



















1ere|More are on record, In case of a wound, 
redundant portion will|or prick, from either a bone or knife, being receiv- 
whereas, if there are|ed, however small, by a person while skinning or 


: divided dis 






6. Additional security would be obtained by hav-| 








for tedious chronic complaints. Many-persons have 


particularly praiseworthy in young persons, to ren- | fe 


rubbed with snow, or immersed or washed in cold | 


a ae, of a violent 


é 
rce of the pain, Tge- 


From motives of economy, animals that have 


. 









The act is atten 


@nimal by 


increased, if the fingers or hand be 
or cut while covered wi of 


: moi 
e dead animal. An account of 
s cause has recently been published,* 








4 
secting a dead animal, pe pert ought to be.i 
of ashes, or with 






faintly well washed with fe 
ind water, then sucked for 
ing tied above the® 
pre. If the h 








lint dipped in Jawdanum and lead water, to the 
d, and as far up the arm as the pain extends. 


puld matter form, no time is to be lost in givin 


Vent to it by the knife, to prevent the injury whi 


I follow its-confinement. Keep the hand in a 
g, and give opiura to procure sleep and diminish 
and constitutional irritation. As great debili- 
will take place, the strength must be supported 






by wine, and r, or ale. The bowels must 
however be o by a dose of calomel and jalap, 
or rhubarb. 


Mill s and low swampy places near a house, 
have o roduced fevers of a malignant east, or 
bilious rémittent fevers, which have proved fatal. 
intermittent fevers of an obstinate character, have - 






ae 


Oey aie ‘ gn 





places shquld 
ing the wifter. ' 

ed with, by the use of horse 
family use; and a small steam 


ave the necessity of overflowing Mi 
to obtain a water power. ‘The exp 


one has ceased to be an objectiOte 
to ma im by drowning an exte 


2 - 






of land, 1 just subject for legislative im 
and as in the case of erection of a 
laying out a road, ou o be decided upon by @ 
local authorities, to whom such measures are usta 
ly referred. 
In clearing wet land, it is of great importance 
to'drain and dry it thoroughly, before the trees are 
cut down, as the inevitable consequence phen ex- 
posure of the wet soil to the action of thée@un, will 
be the production of highly noxious effluvia, follow- 
ed by fevers or dysentery. ‘ 

Care should be taken to prevent extililations of 
decaying vegetable substancés, in and about the 
house. In Virginia, a mortal fever was occasioned, 










* Dr. Kercheval, of Bairdstown, Kentucky, relates 
historywof a disease that was propagated among a n 
ber of persons who had flayed s cattle, which ha 
died of a disease attended with inflammatory swellings, 
ending in gangrene. See Med. Recorder, vol. 4. Mr, 
‘luzard, inspector of the French veterinary schools, ob- 
sérvés, that no carcases putrify so quickly,.and emit 
such dangerous exhalations, as those of biy: ’ 
animals, as the horse, the ox, &c. He has seén " 
rous fatal instatices of this poison among-the ve 








+ These points are made and kept for sale by Isaiah|rod while hot, as recommended by Mr. R. Patterson, 
Lukens, of Philadelphia. late President of the American Philosophical Society. 


ry students, when they happen to wound thomselves in 
dissecting these animals. 2 
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«« few years since, by exposing to the sun, a quanti- 
ty of cedar or cypress shingles, which had been 
stored for some years in the cellar of the dwelling 
house; and a similar fever was more recently pro- 
duced in Delaware county, Pennsylvania, from the 
decaying timbers and putrid water in the cellar of 
an outhouse.* _ 

Accidents and complaints, apparently of a trifling 
nature, often prove very serious in the end, and 
sources of great suffering. As in war, “discretion” 
is often‘the better part of valour,” so in the hu- 
man system, a little attention to a small injury, may 
prevent a great evil. Knowing the disposition of 
many to neglect themselves, fron: an absurd notion 
of not appearing effeminate, and of a manliness of 
character being shewn, by this inattention to small 
injuries, I am induced to notice the subject. 

More than half the deaths from consumptions, 
proceed from neglected catarrhs, or as they are 
commonly called, colds. Neglected felons or whit- 


COTTON TRADE. 

Sir, South Carolina, May 7, 1826. 

Whether my lucubrations on the cotton trade 
last year, and the folly of persisting in such an in- 
creased growth of it, had the effect of cautioning 
any of your cotton-subscribers, or not, I am alike 
indifferent and ignorant. So far from there being 
‘not a bale” at Liverpool, as a letter from thence, 
inserted in a Philadelphia paper, modestly predicted 
would be the case, I believe my calculations as to the 
result on Ist Jan. were much more correct: recent ac- 
counts tell us that the great powers are about to in- 
terfere in the business of Greece. Whether the report 
in the LondonTimes be correct or not, is of little con- 
sequence. The fact of the submission of the Greeks, 
almost wholly, if not quite so, depending on a sin- 
gle province, (Egypt,) is sufficient to enable us to 
determine that, without the interference of the 
great powers, the contest is fast approaching its 





jows, and fear of a little acute temporary pain from} 
an incision, which may be necessary to cure that} 
complaint, cause weeks of suffering, and often the | 
loss of a joint. Cases of lockjaw and gangrene, | 
have proceeded fiom cutting a corn on the toe: and 
eighteen months confinement, with great pain, from 
permitting the nail of the great toe to grow down 
into the flesh. Sir Astley Coopert relates the case 
of one death from cutting a toe nail to the quick; 
and another from puncturing a bunnion on the toe 
with ‘a lancet: gangrene took place in both in- 
stances. Lockjaw from running a thorn or nail in 
the hand or fout, has already been treated of. A 
neglected inflammation in the eye, has often ended 
in a film over the pupil, or in a cataract. Other 
cases could be quoted, but enough has been said to 
show the propriety of the advice given. 
Some cautions on the subject of family medicines 
must be given. No medicine should be kept in 
drawers, or in closets used for the purposes of 
family, for fear of their being swallowed by 
children, but exclusively in a box or drawer having 
alock and key. This advice is founded upon a 
kmowledge of such accidents having happened. 
Nor should any medicine be kept, without its name 
being marked in plain English characters. The re- 
mains of unknown compound medicines, when par- 
tially used, should be thrown away. Laudanum 
must be given in a bright state; for when thick, the 
dose is doubled or trebled from the solid opium sus- 
ended in the liquid, and the deaths of children 
ave been caused by the use of such turbid lauda- 


num. 
Bites of Snakes, additional, (see p. 00.)—-While 


close. This is the last campaign of Ibrahim, or 
any other pacha. Now, should this be the case, not 
only Greece, but in fact the whole of the Mediter- 
ranean, will become rivals in the cotton market, 
more especially in the dominions of France, and 
thus fill up the room that would atherwise have 
been occupied by the cotton of the Western world. 
The Anglo American letter writers from Liverpool, 
may tell us of the quality of the cotton, and call us 
to judge of it by that of Egypt. Who does not 
remember the stories about East India cotton? Look 
at the price it bears now, and what it did ten years 
since. Intelligent writers say, that Greece in 1809 
produced for export as much cotton, at $40 per bag, 
as would amount to 109,000 bags. 

However, I have no wish to intrude my present 


would attempt, is to call the attention of the farmer 
to his own well doing, and I think I cannot better 
do this than by the following statemert as to the 
crop that will probably be exported this year: 

1. Ports in the Gulf of Mex- Bales. 

ico, in 1824-5, shipped 256,000 
Add increase, 20 per cent 51,200—307,200 





The Carolinas, Georgia, & 
Virginia in 1824-5, ship’t 313,248 
Add increase of 40 per ct. 128,280—441,528 








Making a total crop of 748,728 
Deduct for home consump- 

tion, . 100,000 
Leaving for exportation, 648,728 





this sheet was at press, I met with anotherrecord of 
the efficacy of the liquor of ammonia, (spirit of 
hartshorn,) in the case of a child, apparently near 
“dying, by Mr. Burchell, while travelling in South 
Africa. Ten drops were given in water, every five 
minutes, until relieved. ‘The medicine was also ap- 
plied to the wound after being scarified, with his 





2. Ports in the Gulf of Mex- 
| ico, . so 256,000 
‘Increase of 33 per cent, 85,333—341,333 





The Carolinas, Georgia, & 
Virginia, 313,428 





penknife.§ In the year 1822, the uniform success 
of the external and internal use of the same reme- 
dy, during eighteen years, was stated in the news- 
papers, on the authority of Dr. Joseph Moore, of 
Gibson . Mississippi. I ought to have men- 
tioned e, that | was informed when in Geor- 
gia, several years since, of the cure by it of a ne- 
gro, who had been bitten by a rattlesnake. 


oe 





*Many other cases of a similar nature might be 


7 Lectures on Surgery, vol. 1, London, 1824. 


tA child in Philadelphia, very recently swallowed 
two ounces of laudanuu: and the newspapers within a 
few months, have recorded the death of auother child, 
from havipg obtained access to a bottle of rum, of 
whieh he drank half a pint. 
—_- in Southern Africa, vo}. 1, p. 392, London, 
22. 


‘Increase of 25 percent, 78,357—391,785 


| 
i 











| Making a full total crop of 733,118 
Deduct for home consump- 

| tion, 5 100,600 
Leaving for exportation, 633,118 
| 7 

'2, Ports in the Gulf of Mex- 

| ico, (as above,) 341,333 
Virginia, . , 50,000 


Georgia 263,428 
87 ,809—351,237 


The Carolinas & 
Add 33 per cent, 











Making a total crop of 742,570 
Deduct for home consump- 

tion, ‘ 100,000 
Leaving for exportation, 


sentiments, or to vaunt my past prophecies—all I, 

















4. Ports in the Gulf of Mex- Bales. — 
ico, . ‘ ; $41,333 
Virginia, N. Carolina, &c. 50,000 
S. Car & Geo., 263,428 
Increase 25 p. ct. 65,857—329,300 
Making a total crop of 720,633 
Deduct for home consump- 
tion, . ‘ 100,000 
Leaving for exportation, 620,638 
——— 
Total, 2,545,049 
Will produce an average (for the year,) 
of ‘ A . ‘ a - 636,262. 
Being an increase over 1824-5, of 67,014 
Increase of 1824-5 over 1823-4, was 69,091 
Export of 1824-5, was 569,248 


These calculations are candidly submitted to all 
those planters who last year flattered themselves that 
cotton at 20 cents was good for two or three years, 
and have comparatively abandoned the growth of 
corn—as well as those who went boldly into debt, 
and who are now paying either 90 cents in the 
ports for heated corn, or $1.25 for sound grain. I 
——— this paper in the words of Lord Bur- 
eigh— 

“Live not in the country without corn and cattle 
about thee. For him that putteth his hand to his 
purse for every expense of household, is like him 
that putteth water into a sieve. Keep rather two 
(servants,) too few than one too many. Feed them 
well, and then thou mayest boldly require service at 
their hands. AMPHICON, 


P. S. I have calculated on a crop of only 567,000 
bales—the amount stated in the New York Ameri- 


can. To this should be added all that never passed © 


a custom house, and was consumed at home. So 
that the produce of 1823-4, could scarcely be less 
than 650,000 bales. 





CAMBLET WOOLED SHEEP. 
Interesting to Farmers——We have seen this morn- 
ing a lamb, from a stock originally of Caraman, in 
Asia Minor, called the camblet wooled sheep, only 


three months and a half old, with wool from three . 
to five inches in length covering his whole body. _ 
| We are no judges of sheep and wool, but we are 


told by thosewho are, that this breed is well worthy 
of the attention of farmers. The lamb belongs to 
William Shotwell, and is to be seen in the yard of 
the Dutch, church, corner of Nassau and Liberty- 
streets. There is also a full description of the ani- 


jmal with a drawing of him, left at this office. 


[W: York paper. 





WOOL. 


Wooi is at this moment the most important, and 
we believe the most profitable object of the land- 
holders’ and the husbandman’s care. When im 
posts for the protection of the manufacturer, are 
indirectly forced upon the products of the industry 
of nine-tenths of the population, it is astonishing 
that the landholders and cultivators of the eastern, 
middle, and western states, have not been brought 
to strenuously improve their resources, by the pro- 
duction of a commodity which the manufacturers 
require, which theirown necessities need, and which 
of all others, can te obtained most readily, most 
cheaply, and can be transported, or can be retained 
for a market, with \ittle chance of deterioration, 
and comparatively at very little cost. 


642,570 In a new country, sheep have few diseases, Dur- 
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i eater portion of the year, they require ver 
litle Pitention, and very slight expense for fooc 
Of all flesh theirs is the most nutritious; of all ani- 
mals, embraced by the term live-stock, excepting 
swine, they are the most prolific; and of them all, 
they are the most easily transported. Yet we find 
our markets not well 0 with the Sinest kinds 
of mutton, and our warehouses stored with foreign 
wool. a [Dem. Press. 


PROSPECT OF CROPS. 


Extract of a letter to the Editor, dated “Queenstown, 
May 16, 1826.” 

«The present season has been very favourable for 
our wheat crops, which look well, where the seed 
was perfect and the fly did not destroy it in the fall; 
though we are now beginning to feel sensibly the 
want of rain, and since the last few very warm days 
the fly is making considerable ravages n the later 
wheat, particularly on the light thin lands. I re- 

ret to inform you that we shall have very little 
fruit on this shore, which is generally of so choice 
a quality. Almost entire destruction by the latter 
frosts.” 
Respectfully, your obed’t 'serv’t, 
WM. H. TILGHMAN. 











Sir, _ Red House, NV. C., May 18, 1826. 
«We never have experienced such a dry spring, 
within the recollection of the oldest men. In this 
county the wheat crop is very promising, but in the 
adjoining counties it will not be worth cutting.” 








ON THE CULTURE OF THE GRAPE VINE 
AND THE MAKING OF WINE, 
By Thomas M: Call, Esq. of Laurens county, Geo. 
(Continued from p. 70.) 
THE VINTAGE. 


In making wine, I recommend, partly, on my own 
experience, and generally, after L. dé Bt. Pierre, the 
following practice. 

When the grapes are fully ripe, cut the footstalks 
of the bunches close to the bunch, and lay them in 
baskets without bruising; and when the baskets are 
heaped, convey them to a table near the vats and 

ress; let all green and defective berries be careful- 
ly picked off from the bunches, and the fruit on the 
stems mashed into a vat. Every basket of ripe grapes 
will yield something more than three gallons of 
juice, if the grapes are gathered in wet weather, or 
in the morning before the dew is dry; but, if gather- 
ed in dry weather, and toward the middle of the 
day, less than three gallons may be expected—the 
juice heavier, and will make the best wine. 

When the grapes are mashed in the vat, filla 
quart or half gallon measure with the juice, and put 
the hydrometer to float in it, and note the degree to 
which it rises: if it rise to the 8th, or 8,5th degree, 
add 5lbs. of dry brown sugar to every basket of 
grapes in the vat, and stir it well to dissolve, and 
after pressing, the must will probably raise the hy- 
drometer to 16 deg.; this, however, depends on the 
dryness or dampness of the sugar: if the hydrome- 
ter in the juice rises 10 degrees, add 4 Ibs. of sugar 
per basket, and after pressure, the instrument will 
probably rise to near the 16th degree: if the instru- 
ment does not rise to 16 degrees, add more sugar, 
and regulate the strength as may be desired. 

When the grapes are mashed in the vat, the tem- 
perature of the must will be from 3 to 7 degrees 
colder than the atmosphere in the shade; and when 
the wine is in full fermentation, the temperature 
will be from 10 to 20 degress warmer than the at- 
mosphere: when the fermentation subsides, the heat 





is lessened, and again becomes colder than the at- 
mosphere. 

When the wine is pressed, and turned of the 
strength of 16 deg. specific gravity 1.123, or nearly 
12, and half per cent. heavier than water, the heat 
and fermentation causes the weight to decrease; and 
when the fermentation is ever and the wine has be- 
come clear and fit to draw off from the lees, the hy- 
drometer sinks one degree deeper than 0 (zero) spe- 
cific gravity 0.993, which shews that the loss of 
weight by fermentation, is 17 degrees, or 13 per cent. 
—the wine lighter than the must. The insensible 
fermentation goes on, and the wine decreases in 
weight for three or four years, or, until the residual 
saccharum is exhausted in spirit, and the residual 
leaven is exhausted, and subsides in lees: at this 
stage the wine is said to be dry, and will improve 
no more. ' 

Fermentation.— When the grapes are mashed into 
the vat, the juice being colder than the atmosphere, 
absorbs its heat, and perhaps, its oxygen, Which 
causes the fluid to expand and fermentation begins. 
The fermentation is insensible at first; but in a short 
time, air bubbles begin to ascend to the surface, 
which contain carbonic acid gas, and shew that 
the spirit has begun to be generated from the s 
the spirit reacting on the skins of the grape, changes 
the colour of the wine toward that of the ripe grape; 
and, also, reacting on the stems of the grape, the 
wine obtains the tannin, for condiment, and for du- 
rability: when these are enough, which can only be 
judged by the appearance and taste being agreea- 
ble, the wine is 
through a sieve to separate the skins and seeds of the 
grape, and the mare is subjected to the action of 
the press. When the must is only 14 degrees of 
strength, four or five hours in the vat will be long 
enough, if the weather is warm and dry; but if the 
must is of 16 degrees, seven or eight hours in the vat, 
in warm weather, may not be too long; if the wea- 
ther is cool or rainy, ten or twelve hours, or even a 
whole night will not be too long: if wine is ferment 
ed too long in the vat, it acquires a husky taste, am 


is never agreeable, although it will keep for a long] es 


time. 

Wine that is drawn from the vat, is called un- 
pressed wine, and is the heaviest and least colour- 
ed: wine that flows from the press, is called pressed 
wine, and is lighter and more coloured than the for- 
mer: after the wine ceases to flow, the press is rais- 
ed, and the marc or cheese being cut up ‘witha 
sharp spade, and stirred, is again pressed, andithat 
which flows is called wine of the first cutting—the 
marc is again cut and mixed, and the wine that flows 
is called wine of the second cutting—the mare is 
again cut and pressed, and the wine is called of the 
third cutting. and is considered inferior, and should 
be fermented by itself—the wine from the vat, the 
pressed wine, and that of the first and second cut- 
ting, should be mixed together in the vat before they 
are tunned to ferment, that the wine may be of the 
same quality. 

‘The casks should be filled to within an inch or 
two of the bung. In a day or two the scum will 
rise to the bung: on the second or third day, accord- 
ing to the warmth of the weather, the scum will be- 
gin to work over, and should, be cleaned off occa- 
sionally, at which time introduce the finger and 
clear away the thick feculent matter that adheres 
to the cask, as far as ean be reached. ‘The 3d, 4th 
and 5th days, and even longer, the wine will be in 
full ferment, and more wine should be filled in, to 
let the feculent matter work off. ‘The froth will ul- 
timately become clear, and in a few days subside to 
a simmer or hissing, and will only run over for a few 
minutes when more wine is poured in; at this stage, 
the stopples may be laid on to prevent dirt from 
falling in, or a piece of tile or slate will answer the 
purpose; when the wine is nearly silent, the bungs 





may be driven tight, and a gimblet hole bored near 







rawn off from the vat, strained} 


Se 
the bung, fitted with a spile, pe, og be drawn 
occasionally to let off the gas; and the bung should ~.» 
only be drawn when more wine is poured in, which 
may be necessary every three or four days fora ~~ © 
month, and every week until the wine is fit to 
off, which will be in about three months neti 
vintage. ‘ 
The time of drawing the wine from the lees must 
depend on the taste and appearance: the taste must 
decide when the wine is dry enough, or its sweet- 













ness has in a great measure disappeared— ine 
should be clear, for the intention in drawing off, is 
to free itfrom the lees, and prevent it from m- 


ing hard and ultimately acetous. When it is decided 
to draw the wine from the lees, clear, cool weather 
should be chosen, as itis only in such weather that 
it is in good condition. of 

I omitted to say, in its proper place, that the holes 
in the head of the casks to receive thé ¢ock, should 
be bored not less than three inches from the#@wer 
staves in small casks, and about four inches in large 
ones, in order that the lees may settle below the 
hole, and the clear wine be drawn off entirely free 
from the muddy wine and dregs. 

Nothing is more injurious to new wine than ai 
er the sensible fermentation is finishéd. To pitt 
vent the wine taking air, Pprep vooden faucet 
to be inserted instead of @coe ‘one 
faucet I attached a leathern hose, or! 
long and three-quarters of an inch in” 
through which to draw the wine from 
into the empty ons ; * Ae 
_A spare cask is necessary: let it be fill 
vp BE 3 few days, and-when it is well ¢ 

t French 


with eta , or 8 little 
former is used, 
a Say TEX 
















































let it drain out: if 
pe tua of wine Bae fad shel ree 
it will prevent vapour of the brandy taki 2 
when the sulphur marae are burned in it. Aes 4 
To prepare the matches, melt some brimstone in_ 
an iron vessel, and dip some strips of linen or cot- 
ton rags, four or five inches long, in the melted 
and make the matches. fo bura the n 


lower end, for the p 
while burning in the cask. 
exhausted the atmo8pheric air — 
may be known when they will ba 
cask is prepared to receive the wine) 

The uses of ny pene. appear to Bes=Tst 
exhaust tai in the empty cask, and prev 
air, whicl#is a leaven of acetous fermentatit 
ing with the wine—2d.sto mix with the wilt’ 
neutralize the residual Iéaven, and cause it to pre~- 
cipitate in lees, from which the wine should be . 
again drawn to prevent their being again mixed 
with it, and causing a renewal of the insengsible 
fermentation, and fretting the wine. 

Racking off from the lees.—The fermenting casks 
are $0 inches from the floor; place the or cask 
below; drive the faucet into the head o the full 
cask, and place the open end of the leathern tube 
in the bung of the empty one—draw theybung of 
the full cask, and let the wine flow so long as it 
runs clear; and draw the muddy wine into a jug or 
other small vessel, where it will become clear and 
do to fill up with. 

Discharge the lees from the emptied cask, and» 
wash it very clean with water, to which some coarsé™ 
sand and gravel should be added to scour off the 
yeast and lees that may adhere to the staves, espe- 
cially near the bung. When the cask is clean, let 
the water drain off, rinse it with brandy or hot wine, 
and treat ie stove directed, and it is ready to re- 
ceive more Wine. 

When the wine is all drawn off, see that the? 








casks are filled to an inch and an half below the © 
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bungs, and thatythe bungs are driven tight to ex- 
chads the air. ery inenth the bungs should be 
<drawn and the casks filled up as before. 

In January and March, the wine should be drawn 
from the lees in the same manner; and again early 
in August before the wine will have become turbid | 
by the August fermentation stirring up the lees. If 


the wine was very clear at the first racking, it need|uncertain. Observe the same method in propagat-| 
not be repeated in January—early in March will be jing the tame apple on the wild crab stock. 
sufficient. | 


Wine, in the first year, is continually working in 
the cellar and store-room, and more in bottles than 
in casks: it drinks differently at different seasons, in 

and February new wine will be potable; 


Janua | } e 
and will drink hard during the rising of the sap in| 


the vines until the flowering season is over; it will 
be again agreeable to drink until the grapes begin 
to ripen; and will taste harsh until the fermentation 
is over, when it will have become turbid by reason 
of the August fermentation. 

Wine should not be bottled until October or No- 
vember of the year after the vintage: two years 
would be preferable. When wine is removed to a 
distance, it will drink hard on account of the agi- 
tation of the journey, and should have a month of 
rest to recover its goodness. These observations 
are made on experience. 

Fining of Wine—There is hut one case in which 
I recommend artificial fining; and that is, when the 
vege eye turbid and is wanted for use. When 
the wine is weak and there is danger to be appre- 
hendeé@ that it may become acetous, in the regular 
course of the fermentation, fining may be of use; 
but frequent drawing off and sulphuring is the bet- 
ter method. I have not found it necessary to fumi- 
gate with sulphur oftener than three times; in strang 
twine, twice will be sufficient to prevent acetous 
fermentation. 

In 1820, 1 began to make wine from the fruit of 
my small vineyard: the strength of the juice has 
been already mentioned. I added sugar to the 
must, under the correction of the hydrometer, and 
after fermentation, added French brandy, to give 
the requisite strength to the wine. In 1821 and °22, 
I continued the same practice, but increased the 


plum containing the peach bud on any other plum 
stock which may be selected; or bud the peach on 
the plum in the fall or the close of the summer, and 
graft the plum with its peach bud the ensuing 
spring, recollecting to cut the grafts before the sap 
moves, to ensure successful operation: this will save 


the latter can, under no management whatever, 
make stocks for the former. 
ABNER LANDRUM. 
a ee 
LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 








one year, which is something in a life short and 


2d. “The apple, pear, quince, medlar service, and 
hawthorn, will grow on the hawthorn.” 

Although I have obtained fine crops of apples 
from hawthorn stocks, and the grafts for a year or 
two made vigorous growth, they finally declined, 
and have mostly failed; and notwithstanding some 
few varieties of apples may succeed well on the 
hawthorn, they will by no means generally do so. 

And I have learned by my own experience, from 
which source I assert the fact, that there are but few 
tame apples which will ever succeed on the wild crab 
stock, a fact which might not have been rationally 
inferred, and which I believe to be contrary to eve- 
ry written authority I have seen or heard of on the 
subject. And I may further acknowledge that | 
have lost much labour and time, and met with vex- 
atious disappointments from a want of the know- 
ledge of this simple fact. The Heese crab, with 
about half a dozen other apples, are all I have yet 
proved to thrive on the wild crab stock. Perhaps 
by twice grafting, or grafting upon a graft, every 
kind of apple might be made to grow successfully 
on the wild crab stock; but I am not fully justified 
by experience to make the assertion. 


much labour and time, and from other serious dis- 
appointments. 

Weare generally taught by writers who treat of 
grafting, that all nut-bearing trees will graft on 
each other. 








them to thrive thereon. 
| 


| GENERAL PRINCIPLES 0 


I have learned from experience the| 
incorrectness of this assertion; though the white! rence to the formation of the character when matured, 
walnut will flourish on the black walnut stock, it) ;gther than by confining our views to the immedute 
will not live for any length of time on the hickory | effect of our labour. 

nut, two years being the longest term I could get) 


HINTS FOR MOTHERS. 

U CATION. 
Success ‘in Education depends—First, more on 
|prevention than cure; more on securing our children 
\from injury, than on forcing upon them what is 
iright. If we wish, for instance, to render a child 
| courageous, we shall effect it, not so much by urg- 
jing and compelling him to feats of hardihood, as by 
guarding him from all impressions of terror, or 
| from witnessing a weak and cowardly spirit in 
| others. 

| Secondly—on example, rather than on precept and 
advice. 

| As the bodies of children are imperceptibly af. 
fected by the air they breathe,so are their minds 
'by the moral atmosphere which surrounds them, 
| that is, the tone of anaes and general influence 
\of those with whom they live. 

| 'Thirdly—on forming habits, rather than on incul. 
‘eating rules, 

| Itis little to tell a child what to do; we must 
{ show them how to do it, and see that it is done. It 
lis nothing to enact laws, if we. do not take care 
ithat they are put into practice, and adopted as 
'habits. This is the chief business of education, 


iy Fhis hint,’ and the most neglected; for it is more easy to com- 
sir, if attended to, may save some of your readers! mand, than to teach and enforce. 


For example; a 
ichild will never know how to write by a set of rules 
‘however complete: the pen must be put into his 
'/hand, and the power acquired by repeated efforts 
and continued practice. 

Fourthly—on regulating our conduct, with refe- 


Premature acquirements, premature quickness 
of mind, premature feeling, and even premature 


I have found more danger to attend summer! propriety of conduct, are not often the evidences 


quantity of sugar, and lessened the quantity of|pruning, than [ at first anticipated. There are!of real strength of character, and are rarely fol- 
\times at which it is dangerous to prune on account  |owed by corresponding fruits in future life. 


brandy; and in 1823,1 added no brandy. 
(To be continued.) 


GRAFTING. 
J. S. Sminner, Ese., Pottersville, S. C. 

By turning to volume 4, p. 6, of the American 
Farmer, your readers may discover some observa- 
tions of mine on budding and grafting, with the mo- 
tives which called forth the communication. My 
chief motive for communicating to the public then 
was, and at all times is, the publication of useful 
facts, rather than to amuse with my own or other 
people’s conjectures: wherefore, it is due to the 

ublic to correct some mistaking of facts, into which 
oo led by authorities, aided by my own partial 
experience. There were two general propositions 
laid down, neither of which are true: 

Ist. “That every variety of plum, peach, necta- 
rine, apricot and almond, will succeed well on the 
wild plum stock.” I have learned by longer expe- 
rience, (the most correct teacher,) that though the 
peach will produce different crops of fruit on the 
wild plum stock, it will not succeed well—but lives 
for some years without flourishing, and finally fails; 
and there are some plum stocks on which I could 
not even effect an union. In fine, there are very 
few plum stocks en which the peach will thrive. | 
have only found one, which I believe to be the mus- 
cle plum, which offers any prospect of success. My 
method to save time in propagating he peach 
through this stock on other plums, i@®to bud the 
peach on the muscle plum in June, and at a favour- 


lof bleeding. 


This property in vines is generally 


| Lastly—on bearing in mind a just sense of the 


|known; but I have observed the apple tree to bleed| comparative importance of the objects at which we 


from year to year, from an ill timed pruning. 


I! aim. 
cannot certainly say at what time pruning will pro-| 


As in the general conduct of life, it is the part of 


|dueg:this inconyenience, and no doubt the time will) wisdom to sacrifice the less to the greater good; so 
| vary according to the lateness or earliness of the)is this eminently the case in ‘the subject before us. 


! ° 
jseason; but | should suppose it would gencrally 


| Now the primary, the essential object of education 


happen in May, or the last of April. 1 have also! js this: to form in children a religious habit of mind, 


had large apple trees destroyed by a too liberal 
|summer pruning, 
|trees of any sort, at any season of the year, to be 
injured by heading down; but as this operation 
jcould answer little or no purpose ‘in forcing buds 
|inserted Jate in the season, it would be the most 
| prudent to postpone it till the ensuing spring, if not 
|done before the close of summer. 

As one of your readers, a year or two past, living 
jin Laurens district, S. C., requested information of 
ime, by letter, relative to grafting apples into per- 
which, he was under the impression I had hinted 
in the American Farmer; as I cannot recollect whe- 
|ther [ever answered his letter on this subject, I 
beg leave through your journal to correct his mis- 
take. I never communicated such a hint for your 
journal; but a correspondent somewhere to the 
westward, did make some such a communication. 
I have promised to make the Farmer the medium 
for publishing as many facts on vegetable hybrids, 
as I shall deem deserving publicity, after a due 
course of experiments. But from the great dis- 





able season in July or August, graft the muscle 


similarity of natural properties which exist between 
the peach, persimmon, and walnut, I feel confident 


simmon and walnut stocks, the practicability of 


‘founded on the divine principles of Christianity, 


but have scarcely known small jand leading to the habitual exercise of practical 


jvirtue. ‘To this, all other attainments are wholly 
| subordinate 

These points, though frequently referred to in 
}the following Observations, are thus stated sepa- 
lrately, that they may the more easily be kept in 
|view, as fundamental principles of universal appli- 
jcation, in executing the particular directions that 
‘| follow. 
( To be continued under the head of Truth and Sincerity.) 





ARABIAN METHOD OF PREPARING COFFEE. 


It is found that the only certain mode of retaining 
the pure flavour of the coffee, is to roast, pound, 
and boil it, all in quick succession, the roasted ber- 
ries soon loosing their flavour if laid by for a day, 
and the pounded coffee becoming insipid, even in a 
few hours. ‘I'he Arabs of the desert, who are from 
necessity economical in the use of this article, follow 
the same process, even if they require only two cups 
of the liquid, roasting a handful of berries on an 
iron plate, pousding them in a pestle and mortar 
while warm, and the instant the water boils, which 
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if will generally do by the time the other prepara, 
tions are completed, so that no time is lost, putti 
the pounded powder into it, and suffering it to boil, 
stirring it at the same time for about a minute oF 
two, when it is poured out to drink. As the bever- 
age is taken without sugar or milk, the slightest dif- 
ference in the flavour is perceptible; and long expe- 
rience having shown this to be the best way of pre- 
serving it in perfection, it is perhaps worth mention- 
ing in detail, eg as the use of this article 

‘ me so general. 
ae . [Buckingham’s Travels. 
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CANTON RACES. 

The Proprietor’s Silver Cup for saddle horses was 
run for on Wednesday, 17th inst. over the Canton 
course. Four horses were entered, and from the 


sophically discussed, it would adorn the columns 
of your valuable journal. 

If I am not misinformed the gentleman to whom 
it is addressed ig perhaps one of your subscribers, 
viz: James Mebane, Esq. of Orange county, North 
Carolina. The essay goes into a useful and true ex- 


vour to be so myself.) The present month of 
March, in this climate, has exceeded in variability 
of weather, any thing recollected even by the 
oldest inhabitants. ‘The thermometer (Farenheit’s) 
has raised very greatly indeed, being one day about 
40 and 45%, and the next perhaps 82 or 83, omas 
low down as 35 and so on. 

The influence of these sudden changes on the ve- 
getation is, as might be expected, great indeed; in 
the latter part of February the sun shone with con- 
siderable intensity and the leaves and fruit of trees 
was rapidly expanding and maturing when we had 
some frosts to succeed, which would have equalled 
any in November. Inspect the following and you 





appearance of the herses, when brought up to the 


judges’ stand, much close running was anticipated, | 


which was justified by the result of the race. ‘The 
following horses started at the sound of the buyle: 

Mr. Potter’s horse, 

Mr. Brightwell’s horse, 

Mr. Montgomery’s horse, 

Mr. Schilling’s horse. 4 

‘The running was very close; but Dr. Montgome- 
ry’s sorrel horse gained the two first heats, and won 
the Silver Cup in handsome'’style. The competition 
amongst the horses was very close and interesting. 


NEW-YORK ‘TROTTING CLUB. 

The trotting club purse of $200 was contested 
for yesterday, by Screws, Serew Driver, and Betsey 
Baker. it was won in handsome style by Screw 
Driver, in two heats. ‘The first two miles in five 
minutes and thirty-six seconds, the second two miles 
in five minutes and thirty-eight seconds—s100 in 
money, ind $100 in silver plate were délivered by the 
Vice President, with an appropriate speech. ‘The 
owners and friends of the winning horse,gave a splen 
did dinner and champaign, at Snediker's tavera, 
where the flowing horses were entered for this dey + 
purse—two miles and repeat, in harness. ‘Tom 
‘Thumb, by Garvy Q. Brown, Screws, by Blank, Jer- 
sey Kate, by M*Guire. Great sport is expected. 

" [Mew York Gazette, May 16, 1826. 
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RISCELLANEOUS. 





REPORT OF THE WEATHER IN THE LA- 
TITUDE OF RALEIGH. 
J, S. Skinner, Esa, 

Sir—You have requested that your subscribers 
should favour you and your patrons with reports of 
the state of the weather and other matters appertain- 
ing thereto, and [ have thought under a similar im- 
pression that it might be useful—that I would do so 
occasionally. Well then our weather here ever 
since the month of March, has been extremely 
variable indeed, as you will perceive by inspecting 
the table below. Indeed the weather has been un- 
commonly changeable and fickle the past month, 
though generally so almost to a proverb. 

If you could lay your hand upon an essay on this 
subject and some other matters connected with 
“agriculture,” by Professor Mitchell, of our Univer- 
sity, addressed to James Mebane, Esq. of Orange; 
wherein this subject of the great fickleness of our 
climate and weather is lucidly explained and philo- 


will readily understand me. 





Month, March o'clock. 
Day 2 - 35° - 12 
Do. §$ - §2¢ - 12 

| Do 4 ‘ 43° 12 
Do. 8 - 15¢ - 12 

| Do. 10 - 33° ‘ 12 


Frosts of and on quite throughout the month— 
' fruit all destroyed—even wild fruit and all the leaves 
of the forest killed—green peas were sold in Wil- 
mington, N. C. the last of February. 

P. S. You publish the above or not, just as you 
think proper. [I mean occasionally to favour you 
with a more regular account of the state of “* the 
'Thermometer” in these parts. 

FRANKLIN, 


N. B. The weather has been a compound of all 


the seasons in every sense of the word, 
* 





IRON CASTINGS, 
Patterson, N. J. 6th May, 1826. 
Dear Sir—In the Farmer of the 28th ult. there 
is an inquiry signed L., respecting irom castings.— 
The kind your correspondent requires may be had 
at the West Point Foundry eT hare jibe Kem- 
ble, Esq. New York, agent, [ have ju r 
from them a few +ezments for a wheel of 94° 
diameter, the handsomest heavy castings I ever saw. 


Yours, respectfully, 
JOIN TRAVERS. 





STEAM CARRIAGE. 

Mr. Stevens has at length put his steam carriage 
inmotion. It travelled round the circle at the Ho- 
boken Hotel, at the rate of about six .milés an 
hour. The curve of this circle is very rank, much 
more so than can be possibly required in pur- 
suing the route of aroad. This great deviation from 
a straight line gives rise to an enormous friction, 
tht greater part of which, however, Mr. S. has con- 
trived to obviate. His engine and carriage weigh 
less than a ton, whereas those now in use in Eng- 
tand weigh from eight to ten tons. His original in- 
tention was to give the carriage a motion of sixteen 
or twenty miles an hour: but he has deemed it more 
prudent to move, in the first instance, with a mo 
derate velocity, and has accordingly altered the 
gearing, which renders it impracticable to move fast. 
[New York Paper. 





REMARKABLE INCREASE OF SHEEP.. 


other four, making eighteen wi 


as [am fond of “to the point man” I must endea- |, 


a'r, and pin it out oma table; butyfirs 
in glue-water, and rub it pn the wrong &i 
dry it before a fire. 


~ were creak in the George and Henry, fron 


year, in April; and. in. 
sheep brought three Taiabohtin 


twelve months, ‘I'he same sheep yielded him twen- 
ty-four lbs. of wool (umiwashed) at one shearing, 
i. e. eight lbs. each, on an average. 





amination of the causes and the difference of former [Portsmouth Journal. 
and present modes of agriculture in this country, 

the means of recruiting our exhausted soils, and: = 

improving the bad system of the present times in R 8. 

all respects. But this is somewhat digressing (and = + 


TO CLEAN BLACK SILKS. 


To bullock’s gallyadd boiling water sufficient to 
make it warm, and With a clean sponge, rub the silk 
well on both sides, squeeze it well out, and proceed 
again in like manner, Rinse it in sping water, and 
change the water till perfeetly laa dry it in the 
t dip thé sponge 
then 





TO PRESERVE CLOTHES, 


As clothes when up for a time, acquire an 
unpleasant odour, which requires considerable ex- 
ape to the atmospheric air, it will be prevented 

iy laying recently made charcoal between the folds 
of the garments: and even when th 


odour has taken 
place, the charcoal will abs gig 


’ cod gat | , 
eres: BS ce ie 


TH F whe 
BattTmore, Frip: , Mx ~ 6; 1 "a 
we oe, Te 
& >The next meeting of the rusted f the =, 
ryland Agricultural Society, is fized for Saturday 
next, at the Maryland Tavern. 1 
before the Show, and on the ground where’ 
hibition is to be held, it is hoped that the 
bers will attend early. ; 
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It will be recollected. that. f 
and Exhibition of domestic manufa 
‘held on Thursday and Fri 
proprietors of our steam b 
that does them much credit, wilt 
expense, fine animals intended t Be 
premiums. oy 





ged 
$%We are assured that the Saxon sk 


men, are 


the number, perhaps the pure 
best eve 


ught to this country; as une 
pains were taken and no expense spared in sele 
ing them. The enterprize to which we are indebte 
ed for having them in our market, is creditable to 
the importer, and will, we trust, be well repaid. 
We are well persuaded, that, with him, it is nofan 
affair of speculation. 


VALUABLE IMPoRTATION.—Just arrived in the brig 
George & Henry, captain Baker, from Bremen, 
twelve fine Saxon SueEeEp, selected from the best 
flocks in Saxony; some of which will be offered for 
sale at the Cattle Show, on the first of next-month.,. 





EXxtTR&ME HEAT AND EARLY DROUGHT.—“The pa- 
pers from the northern and western parts of this 
state, (says the New York National Advocate.) all 
complain of the extreme heat and sultry air which 
has been experienced on the whole line of the Erie 
canal to Buffalo. The thermometer has ranged 
from 90 to 95, for several days together; and hay- 
ing had no rain for a long time, the earth. is literally 
parched up.” 

The above remarks may be applied to Maryland,. 





Three sheep, owned by Mr. James Philbrick 
Rye, have brought him eiglitecn lambs within 








d far South: of it. A gentleman. who may now 
considered the father of Millers, rem d to 
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the streams lower than they are now. Onjed, according to the ingenious system pursued 
the roads the much difficulty in getting water at Cloud Cap, in opposition tothe celebrated Bake- 
for travelling and wagon horses. well plan of *‘in and in,” that none bat a Seebright 
connoisseur could tell what blood predominated. 
None but the author of this hit-all miss-all theory 

COMMUNICATED—BT A CORRESPONDENS. of combinations can ever breed them all “back 
Meeting of the Trustees of the Maryland Agricultu-| again,” as Mr. Meade says, to their original race 

ral Society. and features. 

The last was held, agreeably to adjournment, at; The Editor of the American Farmer moved an 
Waverty. In the absence of a regular report, an early adjournment from the cow-pen to the dairy; 
unofficial sketéh of their proceedings may not be) maintaining, as is his custom, that where the taste 
unacceptable. ;can be brought to bear, it is to be preferred in all 

Whether attracted by the well remembered hos-| cases to any other test; and he undertook accord- 
pitality, and unfailing good @heer of the old vene-| ingly to pronounce upon the aggregate of each se- 
rable eiie brown stone mansion, or by the sheer, parate blood in the cow-pen, by specimens from the 
impulse of duty to ote agricultural improve-| pall; rivalling, in this respect, the discriminating 
ments, this deponent saith not: but so it was, thaf| powers of a celebrated farmer, who discovered that 
we gentlemen of the plough and the reap-hook met milk of different races, mixed and churned at the 
once more, in full force and the best dispositions, same time, would yield their butter in succession— 
under the wide-spreading branches of the elm and his favourite Alderney always taking the start of 
the willow that so well protect Waverly house, the rest. ‘The following was finally given by Mr.|S. 
from the heat of “raging noon.” One of the Trus-|as the aggregate proportions of the different breeds 


2 ee ee ———_—.- a = 
us rcs of ater no time last summer were|of all countries, so intimately intermixed and.blend- 























tees, arriving later than the rest,*.as he dismounted, 
was heard to repeat, with much feeling and em- 
phasis— 

‘‘Welcome ye shades! ye bowery thickets hail ! 

Delicious is your shelter to the soul, 

As to the hunted hart the sallying spring 

Or stream full flowing, that his swelling sides 

Laves, as he floats along the herbag’d brink.” 

To each Trustee some special duty was assigned 
for the day of the Show; and a proposition to make | 
every Trustee liable to impeachment and ouster, 
who should not take something for exhibition was— 
not finally acted upon. 

R. Wilson, Jr., was appointed counsellor to the 
Society, with the understanding that he, with the 
aid of the most zealous member of the Board, is to 
see that all infractions of our act of incorporation 
be repressed and punished—by process of law! 

The good effect of these agricultural associations 
was never more apparent, though none can so} 
well relish and appreciate them as those who! 
participate of the fruits they produce. The most 
sceptical, however, will admit that an institution 
cannot be bad, which spreads before you on the 
18th of May, in a season of unparalleled drought, 
fine fat lamb, chickens, green peas, cauliflowers, 
eucumbers, strawberries, &c. 

We were told by a neighbour, that Waverly was 
unproductive when it came into the hards of the 
present industrious and judicious proprietor; that 
with the beds of lime stone discovered on the 
premises, he had made it spin its present rich 
and various productions, as a spider does its web 
—out of its own bowels. The number of thou- 
sands of bushels of lime, spread annually upon its) 
surface, would be incredible, were it not for the! 
luxuriant and heavy crops of corn and grass that 
$ up in attestation of its truth and efficacy. 

When your journal was put forth to exhort the 
Farmers of America to feel and to assert the high 
importance and proper influence of their calling;) 
and that its improvement was to be promoted, and 





its respectability enhanced, not by brute force, but} ~ 


by mind acting upon such force; the Waverly farm 
did not’yield for the Baltimore market ten pounds o 
butter per week. Its owner’s income from that 
source alone, is now little short of $2000 per annum! 
and all that is sent by land a distance of 16 miles, 
and presented to his customers in beautiful pound 
prints, as hard and as firm as the ice that accompa- 
nies it. 

After dinner, to which, after the taborious ses- 
sion of the Board, we repaired with appetites “no- 
thing loth,” the company expressing, very natu- 
rally, a desire to visit the cow-pen and the dairy 


in the Waverly cow-pen: 

1-16 Improved Short Horns; 

2-16 unimproved Short Horns, or Holderness; 

2-16 Alderney; 

2-16 Devon; 

2-16 Kyloe; 

1-16 Galloway, or polled breed—-all resting upon 
a solid substratum of-country breed. 

In the establishment of this lactometrical table 
for the Waverly dairy, the aforesaid Editor is said 
to have tasted to an extent that was manifest in re- 
duced sales of butter on the next market day. 

As I was compelled, most reluctantly, to leave my 
generous host at this point of our duties, I leave it 
to you, Mr. Editor, to complete the sketch. 





*8#To propuce waTerR rounpER.—Take a fat 
horse, that has not been much exercised; drive him 
off rapidly at noon-day— 

“When the heifers seek the cooling lake 

And in the middle pathway basks the snake” — 
give him a*gallon of cold water at every pump; and 
if that does not stiffen him in less than 16 miles, 
you may consider him founder-proof. 





$#-To cuRE WATER FOUNDER.—Tie up his neck, 
and pierce the jugular with a sharp penknife; give 


|a pound. of salts, and stand him for some hours up| PLASTER, ¢ 
|to his knees, in a running stream. Let his owner} 


tarry all night, and rising when the lark 
‘Shrill-voie’d and loud, the messenger of morn, 
Calls up the tuneful nations;” 


and before he can take two mint juleps, his horse 
will be able to bring him home. 





MERINO SHEEP. 


For sale, a small Flock of Merino Sheep (58 in num- 
ber, including Lambs.) Apply to Israel W. Morris, 
near the five mile stone on the Philadelphia and Lan- 
caster turnpike road. 5th Mo., 23d, 1826. 





CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
Wool, Mr. Shepherd’s opinion of samples sent by the 
Editor—Richard K. Meade on Sheep—Cultivation of 
Cotton in Virginia—Observations on the means of pre- 
venting and relieving the Accidents and Diseases to 
which Farmers are particularly subject, by James 
Mease, M. D. conchuded—Calculations on the Cotton 
Trade—Camblet wooled Sheep—Wool—Prospect of 
Crops—Essay on the Culture of the Grape Vine and the 
making of Wine, by Thomas M‘Call, Esq. Laurens coun- 
ty, Geo. continu n Grafting—Hints for Mothers— 
Arabian method of preparing Coffee—Canton Races— 
New York Trotting Club—Report of the Weather in 
the latitude of Raleign, N. C.—Iron Castings—Mr-. Ste- 





which had — so prod:ictive, they were readily 
indulged. In 


the former were found all the breeds#&-Communication—Editorial—Advertisement. 









































PRICES CURRENT. 
WHOLESALE| RETAIL. 

ARTICLES. Per-/Fom] to” |trom — 
BEEF, Baltimore Prime,| bb].} 7 50) 8 — 
BACON, and Hams,. . | Ib. 5 74/9 12 
BEES-WAX, Am. yellow | — 33 50 
COFFEE, Java,.....|— 17 18} 22) a5 

Havana,.... | — 17) 174 20 
COTTON, Louisiana, &c.} — 14 15 
Georgia Upland,. .. | — 11} 124 
COTTON YARN, No. 10,; — 30 
An advance of 1 cent} — |, 
each number to No. 18.| — 

CANDLES, Mould, .. | — 13} 14) 16) 4g 
66 bo an 6% int 14 
CHEESE,........- —} 8} 10) 12] 15% 
FEATHERS, Live,... | — 30 33 37 ' 
FISH, Herrings,Sus. bb].|2 26 P 

Shad, trimmed, — |.7 00 pa 
FLAXSEED, Rough,.. joushh» 75 8724 
FLOUR, Superfine, city,| bbl.) 4 5 00! € 00 © 

Fine, ..¢ss6---|— 3 75) 4 50 

Susquehanna, superfi. | — | 4 4 25 
FLAX, «2.0 ae --.- | bb. 9 «11 
GUNPOWDER, Balti. . |251b) 5 00 5 50 
GRAIN, Indian Corn, . |bush} 67) 70 

Wheat, Family Flour, | — 85 90 

do. Lawler,..... — 50} 170 
me, Me, . 22+. _— 80} 82 

Rye, 2... ccccee _ 68 

Tee _ 80 

Clover Seed, Red . . |bush'$'874) 4 25) 4 75 

Ruta Baga Seed,. . . | lb.| 1 

Orchard Grass Seed, |bush| 1 75 2 00 

Mangel Wurtzel Seed,j — | 1 25 1 50 

Timothy Seed,....|—\ 2 *5 3 00 

tas ce ee es _— 46; 47! 50 

Beans, White, ... an} } 1 87 
HEMP, Russia, clean,. |ton/215 |220 

Do. Country.... | — {120 (130 
HOPS, .. cc ccsece Ib 20 31 
HOGS’ LARD,..... = 64 8 12 
LRAM. Pig ss... . , " 

i. cai—| = 
LEATHER, Soal, best, | — 23} 24) 62 
MOLASSES, sugar-house gal. 45 624 

Havana, Ist qual. .. | — 28] 30) 374 
NAILS, 6a20d. ..... Ib. 64 9 
NAVAL STORES, Tar, | bbl.| 1 25) 1 38 

Wien, . « Fame 2 6 — |} 2 25 

Turpentine, Soft, .. |—| 1 50 
OIL, Whale, common, . gal.| 30; 31 40 

Spermaceti, winter . | — 70 88 
PORK, Baltimore Mess, | bb] |11 os 00 
} do. Prime,...|— | 8 = 9 00 

argo price, | ton.,4 374) 4 50 
ground, .. | bbl.) 1 50) 
RICE, Gesh, ....«. Ib 23 3 5 
SOAP, Baltimore White,! Ib. 12 14 18 
Brown and yellow,| — 54] 78 8 
WHISKEY, Ist proof, . |gal.| 294} S31} 38 
' PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr} — | 75) 1 00) 1 25 
APP!.E BRANDY, Ist pr} --} 36 50 
SUGARS, Havana White, 'c.]b.|13 50 {15 16 

do. Brown,..{|—| 9 00) 9 25 

Louisiana, ...... —/| 77519 5010 {14 

oo igipepeermenas Ib.| 19 22 20; 9g 
SPICES, Cloves,. . _— 70} 75) 1 00 

Ginger, Ground,... | — | 7 } 42) 

| PONNOR. «6 kc a cs ;}—j} 164) I) 28; 
|SALT, St. Ubes, . . bush 43| 43, 

Liverpool Blown | — 45, 48, 73 
SHOT, Balt. all sizes, . |ewt.| 9 00 
WINES, Madeira, L. P. |gal.} 2 50} 3 00; 3 50) 4 

do. Sicily,. . | — | 1 20 2 00 

RG 6 o & «a ees —/|115 1 50) 1 75 

CM, 8 6 tae Oe doz.| 4 8 5 00| 9 00 

Port, first quality, . . | gal.{ 1 65) 1 85) 2 50 
WOOL, Merino, full bl’d} Jb. 35; 40 P 

do. crossed,. . | — 25} 30 en 

Common, Country, .|—| 20) 23} f pr rece 

Skinvers’ or Pulled, . | — 25| 30!) "85 
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AGRICULTURE. 








PENNSYLVANIA AGRICULTURAL SO-- 
CIETY. 
Quarterly Meeting. 

The Chairman of the Committee appointed to 
confer with the Board of Health on their communi- 
cation read at their last meeting. reported— 

That he had been examined by a Committee of 
the members of the city and county delegation at 
Harrisburg—that a law had been passed to effect 
the objects contemplated, and that he had no doubt 
very useful restilts would proceed therefrom. 

The following communications were read: 
From the Secretary of the New York Agriculiural 
Boafé, presenting the third volume of their Me- 


moirs, an interestimg andwaluable work, embrac-| ¢. 


*ing the most importarit topics offagricultural im- 


ulry. * ; 

Sone _ Williams, Esq., of Hilton, Philadel- 
phia county, on the comparative megits of various 
esculent roots—on the seasons for sowittg them 
—on prejudices as to the influence of the moon 
upon vegetation—on an ingenious contrivance 

for depositing seeds in drills—on deep ploughing, | 
“and the advantage of stirring the soil* between! 


|, displayed by Mr. Walker, in the manage- 
ment of his farm near Holmesburg 
Fram J. Whitaker, Esq., of Burley, Yorkshire, Eng. 
) giving his mode of managing and rearing calves, 
condemning the practice of feeding them from 











“~~ pails, shewing that his finest short horned heifers) 


are reared by allowing one ‘‘nurse” to nourish 
two calves until the early part of the autumn— 
that during the winter they are fed with straw, tur- 
nip tops, sometimes with a little linseed cake meal— 
the sveceeding summer they are ke ! 

- glone, and the following winter fed, to, ' 
the dry cows, on straw and turnips. =~ 

From a gentleman of Philadelphia, inquiring as to 
the probable success of a German farmer, dis- 
posed to emigrate with a flock of 500 Merino 
sheep--the district of country best suited to his 
purposes, and the price of land, &c. 

From Loyd Jones, E&qs,of Montgomery county, 
on orchard grass—its superiority for pasturage— 
its excellence when converted into hay—its nu- 
tritious properties—the large quantity of seeds it 
affords—the profits of its cultivation—the causes 
of its occasional failure, from the want of accu- 
raey in tillage, and the bad quality of the seeds, 
too often encumbered with chaff, and frequently 
injured by improper management in securing 
them. 

Mr. Jones’ communication was confirmed, by the 
experience of Mr. G. W. Roberts and Mr. Powel. 

From Mr. Massey, of Delaware, on his decided 
preference for white cattle, as better fitted to en- 
dure heat. 

From a gentleman in New York, complimenting 


















thid Btate to incréase the*®quantity of wool, with- 
t much increase of the number of sheep. They 

P of a étrong staple, easily manufactur- 
into kets, linseys, kerseys, &c. for negre 
cle , and for working clothes for the whites. 

Nine tenths of our wool is consumed in such 

fabrics. A cross by males of the long woolled 
— the females of the common breed of 
Sour state, wouldgl think, best answer such an 
«end. intention was to have associated two 

or three géntlemen with myself, and for this ob- 
ject import some such sheep.” 

As the three last letters were not intended for 

ublication, merely pass from them were read, 
and the names of the p s*were withheld. 

The Recording Secre resented the following 
certificate: . 
“I certify that I witnessed a g 
omet, an Improved Durhag 
lately belonging to Col. Poweljigl 
walked a measured mile on the’ 
boy, in precisely eleven minutes” ~~ 

(Signed) WILLIAM HUGHS. 

April 8, 1826. 

This was corroborated by the Recording Secre- 
tary, who stated that he also witnessed the perfor- 
mance, and that there could have been no mistake, 

e arid two others having held watches, and having 
agreed perfectly in the time. 

A member having stated that he was led to be 
lieve that the cost of the best Saxony sh in 
Germany would admit of their sale here, at pfices 
not exceeding sixty dollars, it was ’ 

Resolved, that the Corresponding Secretary be 
instructed to communicate in behalf of the Society, 
with such persons as he shall deem fit, to obtain ac- 
curate informafion as to the expense attending their 
first cost, and transportation. 
















reach you in 
safety, the fa 


Il, perhaps, be 
convinced that th Bas fine sheep in 


Ohio (of Saxon Gpigin, too!) as can be brought froin 
Saxony, or any ale gpunt, and upon much bet 
ter terms.* My chief object, however, im sending, 
is to demonstrate to the manufaggmrers of the coun - 
try, that we.can raise in the United States, a super. 
abundagee @f-¥ sthe first qualit¥, upon better 
terms than ' it for from abroad; and that 


can 
the farmers agra their encougagement to com- 
mence the business of sheep raising. The obser- 


vation of Mr. Caldwell accords with mysawn experi 
ence, that the W@RPimpsapestin this cody re: 





































proper attentién 0 fo nd 
protection from bove all kept pure 
and unadultera remark, that he 


1, what- 
WS @ pur- 


I am, yery truly, 
And ebed’t serv’t, 


W. R. DICKINSON. 
Joun S. Scan 


- 5 


Philadelphia, Aprit 11, 7926: P 









W. R. Dicxin ad “ . 
Steubemyvil ig 
Dear Sir,—In csatting c@-with: 


proceed to communicated 
respecting the origin of: 
rectly as my Memory will® oH allo 
year i806, [ purchas€d on and two ewes itil, 
Col. Humfhrey’s Merino flock, for which» pai@ey 
$300. ‘This ram was accidentally kijlé@’a@ eh 

time after; and’ in the spring of 1807; Me Basse 
Muller imported into Philadelphia six Merino sheep, 


| which he said had heen obtained by himiy ro 


flock of the Pringe ‘of Hesse Cassel. 





(From the Minutes,) ' . 
y JOHN: P..MILNOR,- 
'_Record’g Secretary. 





SHEEP HUSBANDRY--SAXONY MERINOES. 
Dear Sir, Steubenville, May 22, 1826. 
In a late number of the American Farmer, Mr. 
McDowell was requested by a “Connecticut Far- 
mer” to state “‘when and by whom the sheep were 
imported from Saxony, from which his flock was 
descended.” As Mr. McDowell purchased his Me- 
rinoes from me in the first instance, @m@ as I was 
his author with regard to their Saxon origin, (though 
in truth I never valued the sheep the more on that 
account,) I felt it to be my duty to write to Mr. 
Caldwell, from whom I purchased the foundation 
of my own flock; and I have now the pleasure of 
enclosing you the reply of that gentleman, who is 
a practical man, and a master of the subject about 
which he writes. His suggestions are important on 
the subject of breeding generally, and I flatter 





the Society upon their exertions for the introduc- 


tion of improved races of farm stock, applying, 


ty of publishing his letter in your valuable paper. 
In expending more than forty thousand dollars 
for Merino sheep, Mr. Caldwell, with a discrimina- 


for Improved Short Horns, and Southdown sheep,| tion surpassed by no one in the country, purchased 


and asserting that he had found root crops highly 
valuable in promoting the health, and the useful 
secretions in neat cattle and sheep. 

From a gentleman in Connecticut, ordering an Im- 
proved Short Horned bull calf, adding—“I am 
decidedly in favour of the cattle” (Improved Dur- 
ham Short Horns,) ‘and think them superior to 
any other breed although I am an owner of De- 
vons.” 

From a gentleman in Kentucky, who had some years 
since imported short horned and long horned cat- 


‘up the cream of almost every importation from 


Spain, during the period of the invasion of that 
country by the French. Some time after the de- 
claration of peace in 1815, he sold the principal 
~ of his fine flock to the Messrs. Howells, of 
‘ew Jersey, who transferred it finally to my care; 
in which situation it has maintained (to say the 
least,) its original purity and ewcellence. In num- 
bers, it has greatly improved. 

I intend, on to-morrow, to start a man with one 
of my fine rams, to be exhibited at your approach- 





tle, inquiring for an improved Durham Short Horn- 
ed Bull, and coarse woolled sheep, contending “it 
must be greatly to the interest of the farmers of 


No. 11. —Vvo.. 8. 


ing cattle show; and | will presume to compete for 
the silver cup which has been offered in such flat- 
tering terms. Should there be room in the wagon, 


* | were. all r ly fine animals, and at Mr. Me 
ler’s reque ookethem to my farm, and kef 


myself that you will be pleased with an opportuni-| 


them until hut recovered from. th ffec * y 
the voyage, and were in proper conditionda. 5 
I then prevailed on Mr. Maller to let meihave one 
of these rams, and to name his. own pricé} he-con- 


sider it as a sale when he named $100 as about 
ficient to defray the original cost and charges, 
sum was paid by me with great satisfa 
though at that time I would rather have had4 
of equal quality, directly from Spain; thinking it 
best to procure the water at the fountain head, as 







stream.ggA sheep ths Merino blood have all 
the external qualifications of a full blooded Merino; 
but no experienced breeder would think it 

safe, or desirable to breed from such an : 
when the genuine full blooded can be obtained. I 
w6uld prefer one of the best horsésof Arabia, for 
speed and bottom, to the most beautiful E 
racer, if I desired to propagate and 1 
quale. And even now I would r 
the best Spanish ram, than with the” 
Merino, unless I knew that the Merino blood had 
been kept pure and wunixed in Saxony. The con- 
trary practice, would be gradually, but certainuy, 
breeding back again into the common s@@ek of the 
country. I have, however, every reason to believe, 









*} have now between one and two hundred fine rams 
which will compare, in my humb!l2 opinion, with the 
best in Saxony; and I have for the last twelve years 
been compelled to castrate nearly all my males. The 
specimen now sent will determine their fineness, com- 
pared with the Saxons, some of which, I hope, will be 
sent to the Exhibition; for after all, I may have over- 
rated my flock. W. A. D. 

tI allude to Ohio. 





} Mr. Caldwell says “every part.” Mr. Partridge in- 
cludes Kentucky, Tennessee, Illinois, &c. 


senied to this asa personal favour, and did not con- mu 


less liable to impurities than further down the © 










































































































)more especially the grain farmer, always has some- 


AMERICAN FARMER.- 





[June 2, 1826. 
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that those shee orted by Mr. Muller, were per-| 
fectly pure Me , and 1 think’ that Columbus 
was the first deséendant from Muller’s ram and) 
one of Col. Humphrey’s ewes. You are certainly 
under a mistake in thinking that Columbus was the} 
best ram in my flock. It was Americus that shear-| 
ed 124 ]bs. of wool which I sold for $25 cash. It} 
was Americus that weighed 148 lbs. Americus was) 
begotten by Columbus, and was, in my opjnion, in) 
all respects, a superior sheep. I now think that 
Americus was the best Merino ram that I have ever} 
met with; although I have travelled from Boston to) 
Alexandria for the purpose of examining all the 
early importations from Spain, and of purchasing | 
the best that I could find. : | 

I have expended more than $40,000 upon Merino} 
sheep, but nevereould find one equal to Americus} 
in every respect. Ido not remember the weight of | 
Columbussbut his fleece never weighed more than) 
94 los. which I also sold at ¢2 per lb. Mr. Howell | 
paid me $300 for Columbus, at a time when the best, 
imported Spanish rams were to be had for $50; and | 
some time after, when the price of Merinoes was; 
considerably lower, the same Mr. Howell gave me) 
five hundred dollars for Americus. I presume that| 
you have mistaken the names of these two sheep. | 

Mr. Dupont, of Brandywine, has lately imported | 
some Saxon Merinoes. He thinks them better al-| 
together than the Spanish, and he is an excellent 
judge. I know of no individual more competent) 
to Siac the question. Nevertheless, for the rea-| 
sons already given, I think the Spanish Merino the 
most valuable acquisition to this country; and they) 
have always improved in every part of America, 
where they have had an abundance of food, and 
been protected from fhe weather, and above all 
kept pure and unadulterated. 

With the greatest respect, 
Your obed’t serv’t, 


JAMES CALDWELL. 


N. B. The greatest part of the Saxon Merinoes 
are most probably the result of repeated crosses 
with Spanish rams. J.C. 





| 





HESSIAN FLY—WEEVIL FLY. 
J. S. Sxivner, Esa., Eastern Shore, May 24, 1826. | 
Dear Sir,—It would appear that the farmer, and| 


thing to annoy him, either before his crop has come 
to maturity, or in getting it in; or after it is got 
home, either in the house or stack. ‘The Hessian 
fly maintains its character of being the most de- 
structive insect to the wheat crop, that has ever 
been known in this or any other country. If the 
wheat is sown too early, this insect is sure to make 
havock in it in the autumn, and too often it makes 
its ravages in the spring, under every and all cir- 
cumstances. In fact, no human invention or fore- 
sight ean guard against its effects, thus making the 
wheat crop a precarious one. But now,and for 
some two or three years, the Weevil fly has attack- 
ed the grain itself of the wheat; and if not arrest- 
ed in its progress, it has been known to eat up the 
substance of every grain, leaving nothing but the 
skin. It was only last year that farmers began to 
know the necessity of getting out their wheat carly 
in August, and letting it lay in the chaff, or fanning 
it out and letting it lay in bulk! 

About forty years ago, this same Weevil fly did 
vast injury to the wheat; and I do not recollect 
that the practice was ever so generally pursued as 
to stop its progress by getting the wheat out early, 
though advised by, 1 think, Mr. Jefferson, one of 
our late Presidents; but that it gradually disappear- 
ed, until the last two or three years! If I am right 
in my recollection, that this great man, who stands 
preeminent in general science, did some forty years 





ago make the discovery of the beneficial effects of 


getting out wheat earl im August, and letting it sugar in the vat, and let it ferment four hours; 


lay in the chaff, and thus destroying the eggs of 
this insect by this means, he would do immense 
benefit to this country by publishing his knowledge 
and experience on the subject of the Weevil fly. 
From such a source of science as Mr. Jefferson, 
the Weevil fly would cease to do any injury to the| 
wheat after it is cut down. From his pen we might 
expect the natural history of t.«s insect, which 
cannot be equalled any where. 
1 am, your obedient serv’t, 
A Farmer. 





PROSPECT OF CROPS. 


The fly made its appearance later than usual this 
season, owing to the cool and damp weather. The 
heat and drought of May brought it into life and 
action, and its ravages have been severe: whole 
fields are now destroyed; the thin lands will scarce- 
ly produce their seed; some not half. The good 
and the manured lands are greatly injured, and the 
continued drought prevents recovery. Prospects 
are gloomy. Upon the whole, we have scarcely 
seen the approach of June so near, with such gene- 
rally bad appearances. Rain, even now, would im- 
prove the well farmed land crops, but nothing can 
restore the general loss. 

Corn is low and Jater, but the drought enables 
the farmer to work it well and to destroy the weeds 
and grass. In its young state, Indian corn suffers 
but little from drought. Oats promise nothing; the 
gardens suffer extremely; the fruit generally de- 
stroyed. Grass never promised a worse crop. 

[Easton Gazette, May 27. 





Mr. SKINNER, Charleston, S. C., May 22, 1826. 

“Tam but a few days from my plantation, where I 
have been busily employed in setting my crop, which 
at present promises well, notwithstanding the grea 
drought which has prevailed for a month or six 
weeks past. The rivers throughout the State are| 
generally salt, and tide swamps, upon which the 
rice is planted, are in a suffering state. Should | 
there be no rain for a fortnight or three weeks, suf- 
ficient to freshen them, there will be but litile rice 
made. ‘The cotton and corn crops are now sufler- 
ing. Of oats, rye, and barley, there will be little 
or none made.” 
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SILK WORM. 
J. S. Skrner, Ese., Easton, May 24, 1826. 
Dear Sir,—In your last American Farmer, I read 
the report of the Committee of Congress on the 
subject of the silk worm. If I could get a few of 
the eggs of this insect I should like to make a be- 
ginning this year, us I have several Mulberry trees 
which are large, and would feed a thousand and 
more of the worms. If you could procure some of 
the eggs and send them over by the steam boat, 
you will greatly oblige me. 
Respectfully, &c. 
ENNALLS MARTIN. 


ON THE CULTURE OF THE GRAPE VINE 
AND THE MAKING OF WINE, 
By Thomas M‘ Call, Esq. of Laurens county, Geo. 
(Continued from p. 78.) 


THE VINTAGE, 





Experiments in 1823.—August the 6th, collected 








five baskets of Warrenton grapes; hydrometer in 
the unpressed juice 94°—added 15 lbs. of dry brown 





pressed eleven gallons of must, which raised the 
hydrometer 15°. When the wine was drawa from 
the lees, it was clear and of a fine amber colour: jt 
has become stronger than French wine, and may 
not be so strong as Madeira; but the flavour is 
much superior to any wine that I am acquainted 
with. 

August 14th, collected a basket of wild bunch 
grapes and a basket and a half of berries of the 
wild muscadine: strength each as already mention- 
ed; mixed them together and added 9 Ibs. of sugar 
in the vat, where it fermented all night; pressed 
seven gallons of 12!°—added 3 lbs. more sugar, 
which raised the hydrometer 14°. When the wine 
was drawn from the lees, it was of a full claret co- 
lour, and of excellent nutty flavour, but a little tart. 
This wine is stronger and more flavoured than any 
French wine that | have tasted. 

August 14th, collected eight baskets of Warren. 
tons, three of Madeiras, and two of wild bunch 
grapes, and mixed in the vat—unpressed juice 84 
deg.; added 52 Ibs. sugar and let it ferment five 
hours; presséd 36 gallons of 15 deg. This wine is 
of the Madeira colour, is strong enough for its age, 
and of superior flavour to any Madeira wine that I 
have tasted at eighteen months old. 

August 21st and 29th —On these days I collected 
21 baskets of Madeiras and six of Warrentons— , 


unpressed juice 8 deg.; added 117 lbs. sugar and ~ 


let it ferment six hours; pressed at the several times, ~ 
inclusive, 88 gallons of 14deg. This wine was of © 
the Madeira colour, not so strong as the former, 
and was somewhat tart; the tartarous acid in the 
grapes was not sufficiently saturated with sugar. 
September 11, collected six baskets of Warren- 
tons and one of Madeiras, and two of very ripe 
wild muscadines—unpressed juice 8 deg.; added 40 
lbs. sugar, and let it ferment in the vat all night; 
pressed 30 gallons of must of 14 deg. This wine 


tis of higher colour than Madeira, and for a year 


id a disagreeable honey taste from the very ripe 
muscadines, but that flavour has nearly disappear- 
ed, and the wine was, recently, preferred by seve- 
ral guests at the table of a neighbouring gentleman, 
to an old Madeira wine that cost four dollars a gal- 
lon by a half pipe. 
Grapes 56 baskets, Sugar 236 lbs. Must 173 gals. 
Loss in fermentation . 10 
“« fees... . . & 
“ leakage... 2 34 
OO 
Deduct for wild grapes . . . . . 18 





Product of 120 vines, ona quarter acre, 126 gals. 


No brandy was added. 


The whole of the vintage season was wet, ex- 
cept the first collection of the grapes: the grapes 
from the vineyard the 11th Sept. did not change 
colour, because of the rain and cloudy weather; the 
ripe muscadines gave colour to the wine. 

Experiments in 1824.—In 1824, | had 240 young 
Madeira vines, that bore ten or fifteen bunches 
each, for the first time,in addition to my former 
stock. 

The wild grapes so generally rotted on the vines, 
that I obtained only one basket of the grape—un- 
pressed juice 11 deg., added 43 Ibs. of brown sugar 
in the vat, and let it ferment six hours; pressed 
nearly three gallons of must, which raised the hy- 
drometer 16 degrees. The fermentation was over 
in five days; and the wine was made and become 
clear by the 16th of October, when it was racked 
and sulphured. By the 17th of February, 1825, it 
became so well matured that I bottled it; the colour 
and taste resembles the best claret, but the flavou 
is preferable. . 

August 11th, collected 5 baskets of Warrentons 
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~unpressed juice 10 deg; added 20 Ibs. of sugar,|older, the tartar in the grape diminishes, and the] 2 acres of vines, well cultival 
and fet it ferment five hours; pressed 13 gallons of| saccharine principle is inereased. yield ot 
must, of 164 deg. The season was dry,and the} The wild bunch gtape has red juice, much tar-| 2 years in cask, will lose 7 


quantity of must being less than expected, the tar- 
tarous acid was rather super-saturated with sugar. 

August 18th, collected rather more than five 
baskets of Warrentons—unpressed juice 10 deg.; 
added 21 Ibs. sugar and let it ferment five hours; 
pressed sixteen gallons of between 15 and 16 deg. 
The season was wet,and the quantity of must 
more than was expected; and the wine appears to 
have rather too small a quantity of sugar, which 
can only be judged of when the wine gets older. 
These wines have the colour and flavour of that of 

23, at the same age. 
The Madeira grapes ripened on the 12th, 16th, 
19th, 2ist, and 25th of August, and the several 
parts of the vintage manufactured separately. ‘The 
unpressed juice varied from 84 to 94 deg., as the 
season was more or less wet. The first four (12th, 
16th, 19th, and 2ist,) 55 baskets of grapes were 
collected, and 302 lbs. of sugar was added in the 
yats, where it fermented six hours; pressed at the 
several times 193 gallons of must, whieh was regu- 
lated to 16 deg. by adding a small part of the sugar 
after pressure. In making the wine of the (6th, I 
stripped off the berries from the stems before mash- 
mg em in the vat, to try the difference it would 


make in the wine: divesting the grapes of the stems, 


was a.cause of some difficulty in pressing, by the 
want of something to hold the mare together dur- 
ing that operation: it seems to me that this wine is 
not so strong, nor of such vinous taste as the others; 
tannin from the stems is wanting. On the 25th, 14 
baskets were collected; added 93 lbs. of sugar and 
fermented in the vat seven hours; pressed fifty-one 
gallons of 17 degrees. 

69 baskets Madeiras, 395 lbs. sugar, Must 244 gals. 





10 “ \Warrentons, 41 do. do. 29 

1 “Wild bunch, 45 do, do. 3 
— @ tw) Tr . ——— 
80 in 440.5 yy 26 








Thermometer in the wine in full fermentation 
was 92 deg.; when in the shade it was 73deg. Mr. 
Adlum observes, that with him it was onée 115 deg. 
in the fermenting wine. 

November 13th, the wine had all become clear, 
and was drawn off from the lees. 


Must from Madeira grapes 244 gals. 
Loss by breaking demijohns 

Do. fermentation . 16 

Do. lees 36— 61 
Clear wine , , ‘ 183 
Must of Warrenton grapes 29 
Loss in fermentation . » 2 

Do. lees Q— 4— 25 
Total clear wine 208 gals. 


and probably not more than 50 gallons of it was 
from the young vines. 

The wine from Madeira grapes will be strong 
enough, especially that of the 25th, and the flavour 
not much inferior to that from Warrenton grapes, 
and much superior to any Madeira wine that is im- 
ported. This grape has much tartar and mucilage, 

erhaps an over portion to the water: it requires a 
cow addition of sugar to saturate the tartar and 
give the best flavour; it should not be less than 16, 
nor need it be greater than 17 degrees. 

The Warrenton has less tartar than the Madeira 

rape, and considerably less mucilage; if the must 
is raised to 16 deg. it should ferment in the vat for 
six hours. But I think the better method is to raise 
it to 154 deg. and let it ferment five hours in the 
vat. When the vines get more age, 15 deg. or less 
will probabbly be sufficient; for as the vines grow 


.jtleman of Savannah. Neither of those wines was 





tar and but little mutilage: to add sugar until the 
must is 16 deg. is sufficient to saturate the tartar, 
and the wine will be strong and highly flavoured. 
If this vine were cultivated for ten years, the juice 
of the grapes would probably increase in weight 
and iho to the 14th degree, or even more; in 
which case,it would probably make wine as strong 
and as highly flavoured as the best red wine of 
France. Some of the high land varieties of this 
grape have much sweeter juice than the one I have 
used, and considerably resemble, in plant and fruit, 
— Warrenton—but the juice of the Warrenton is 
white. 

In Madeira, the average crop, according to Staun- 
ton, is 25,000 pipes; value 200,000. sterling; the 
highest price per pipe 601.; the average price is less 
than 14/. a pipe. Nearly half the wine jig too poor 
for market, and is distilled into , part of 
which is added to other poor wines to make them 
marketable—with such, is the American, Russian, 
and other markets supplied. Their best wine is re- 
served for the priests, and planters of the island, 
and for the priests and nobles of Portugal: their 
next best, which grows on the South side of the 
island, is monopolized by the English resident mer- 
chants, and is supplied to the nobles, higher clergy, 
and gentry of England: we take their refuse; un- 
less by special favour of an English merchant we 
obtain a very small quantity of London Particular. 
I have tasted none such for twenty years. All the 
wine we now get from that island is grown on the 
north side, and is inferior, and its use is equivalent 
to the use of strong brandy and poor wine mixed, 

I have never tasted Madeira wine of the first 
quality, but of two pipes; the first was sent. by 
Charles Murray, Esq., British Consul at Madeira, 
to his friend Mr. T: , of Augusta, in 1786; the 
last was 25 years ago, and always introduced as the 
last glass or two at the table of Mr. Y——, a gen- 





strong enough to suit the vitiated palates of the 
present time. 

In France they have less than two millions of 
acres of land under vines. The value of the crop, 
says Arthur Young, is equal to one hundred and 
sixty millions of dollars, Much of their wine is 
weak, and will not bear to be kept long: the com- 
mon people use it as we do tea and coffee, and for 
ordinary table beverage. Of the value of these 
wines, I take the following from Mess troble & 
Martin’s price current, Bordeaux, in 1500. Their 
prices are in francs and centimes; a franc is 18} 
cents American money. 


Wine, red, common cargo, pr. tun, 200f. to 250 


E. India, do. (of 1798,) do. 500 to 550 
Superior Claret do. 1000 to 5000 
White cargo do. 200 to 250 
Common Claret, pr. bottle 1.20 to 2 
Superior do. do. 3 to 6 


Or, in our money, from $0.22 to $1.11 per bottle by 
the quantity. ‘Che crop that year was stated to be 
from a fourth to a third short, and the wine of su- 
perior quality. It is probable that the wines of 
Burgundy and Champaign sold for similar prices. 
This shows, that we cannot drink the best French 
wines under $2 a bottle; and that we never obtain 
them because of the price. I have never tasted the 
best qualities of French wines. 

I was informed by a gentleman who had been a 
captain in the French Police, that a vineyard near 
Bordeaux of 30 arpents (25 acres,) sold for 300,000 
crowns, ($¢333,000,) upwards of $13,000 an acre. I 
have proved by experience, that a quarter acre in 
vines of seven years old will yield 126 gallons of 





perannum, . 


, ‘ 860 
Expense—1 hand to cultivate, $200.00 





Cost of sugar 100.00 
, do. gasks 30.00 
“ fp0.00 
2 years interest at 8 per cent. * 
per annum, 68.80 
& 


. fie $498.80 bg 


3 
Sell 860 gals.at #1, 
Freight, commission, &¢.at 
five per cent. 
. 2. -»* 317.40 
318,20 








Nett profit, 





which is the interestiof $3977.50 at 8 per cent., and 
shows that amiacre of sandy piny land in vineyard, 
is equal in valle to $1988.75 money at interest.» 
If the wine sells for half the pitice of Madeira 
wine—then &. _ “ 
860 gallons of wine at@2, 7) ~ $1720.00 
Deduct culture, sugar and casks $430.00 ‘ 


2 years interest thereon, 68.80 ee 
Freight, and charges to.market, i 
ay i. «. gan’ « 21.50 , 
Commission on sales 2? pr.cent, 48200 
_— 30 
>, 563 
$1156.70 


which is the interest on $14,458.75 at 8 per cent. 
and shows that an acre in vineyard is worth $7229 








374 cts., money at interest. . Bog 
If 860 gallons of wine sell at Madeira . 
price, $4 a gallon, is ‘ $3440.00 
Deduct culture, &c. $430.00 ' 
2 years interest thereon, 68.80 
Freight anc charges to market, 21.50 
Commission on sales at a 40th 86.00 
606.30 
Nett profit, $2833.70 


which is the interest of $35,421 at 8 per cent., and 
shows that an acre of vineyard is worth $17,710.50 
money at interest. I 

I recommend to my fellow citizens to plant vine- 
yards, and cultivate them with care; and by attend. 
ing to the rules I have laid down, will make 
excellent wine; which will enable them te do with- 
out the refuse wines of other countries. If-a poor 
man will plant 120 vines, which he cultivate 
without any material interference with bis other la- 
bours, he may have a bottle of as wine on his 
table, every day, as the greatest king or priest of 





Europe—and may sell enough to pay for the sugat, | 


casks, and bottles, and pay his taxes. 
THOMAS McCALL 
Retreat, near Dublin, Feb. 22d, 1825. 





GARDEN BEANS. 

Should be planted about the middle pf May, half 
an inch deep, in rows. The rows fr, bush beans 
should be three feet apart, with “ye hills in a row 
91 feet from each other. - 
should be 4 feet apart | a5", she hills in a row 3 feet 
from each other They should be hoed three times. 











clear wine, which is 500 gallons an acre; a proper 
soil would yield much more. 


before the » mahal time; but must never 


when we’ 
: 4 With dew or rain. 





"cb? rows for pole beans . 


& 





will ie 
. 1000 gal 
nt. . 
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aaeensianl _ 
ASPARAGUS ANGOLA PEA. under the most horrible tyranny: “The king taking 


[From the aspafagus beds of Mr. Miltenberger, 
of Pittsburg, described at p. 31 of vol. 7—we had 
Jately the pleasure to receive a present of a large 
bunch, one spear of which is represented below. 
They were all nearly as Jarge as this, which repre-| 
sents exactly the size of the one sent to the en-| 
graver. 


























On the same day there were presented to us se- 
veral cauliflowers, from the garden of J. B. Morris, 
dys for size and the perfection and delicacy 
of flower, have never been surpassed in our 
market. Is it not strange that for such cauliflowers 
a ready sale at 50 cents per head, does not tempt 
gentlemen or professed gardeners, to increase their 

of this most delicate and esteemed vegeta- 
ble} 


Mr. SKINNER, South Carolina, May 20, 1826. 


A year or two since an inquiry was made in the 
American Farmer, relative to the Angola Pea, o 

which the Abbé Raynal spoke so much and so high- 
ly in his “History of the West Indies.” I have not 
observed any reply, which has induced me to think 
that it has been classed among those hearsay mar- 
vels to be too often found in historians of ali classes. 
On reading Malte Brun, (vol. 3, p. 2, Edin. 1822,) 
I find it mentioned as grown in Java. Malte Brun 
also speaks of a Yam, (Dioscorea alata,) as some- 
times ‘‘attaining a weight of 40 or 50 Ibs.” 

Now, if, as Charles II. said to a certain lady of 
his court, half of what the Abbé says of the Angola 
Pea be true, it is sufficient, and I should hope some 
of the gentlemen trading to Java will endeavour to 
procure a few of theseed. I think the Abbé says it 
succeeds in the West Indies. If it would do there, 
I should think it could be cultivated in the Southern 
states, AmPHICON, 


P.S. This work of Malte Brun* is an‘admirable 
one; in fact, the best geographical work, to my 
knowledge extant. There is in it an interesting ac- 
count of the Birman empire, (Book 51,) which in 
dicates that, if conquered, as it is said they are, they 
will add as much to the commerce of Great Britain 
as any of her late conquests in that quarter—parti 
cularly in the supplies of cotton, rice, tobacco, tim- 
ber and turpentine. 

Malte Brun, vol. 2, pt. 2, pp. 345-6. Edinburg ed. 
1822. ‘Though this empire extends into the tor- 
rid zone, it enjoys a temperate climate, in conse- 
quence of the elevation of its territory. ‘The heal- 
thy and robust constitutions of the natives show the 
salubrity of the climate. The seasons are regular. 
Extreme cold is unknown, and the intense heat 
which precedes the rainy season, is of short dura- 
tion. This country exhibits every variety of soil 
and exposure. A flat marshy delta extends along 
the mouths of the Irawaddy. Beyond this are 
pleasing hills, picturesque vallies, and majestic 
mountains. ‘I'he fertile soil of the southern pro- 
vinces yields crops of rice equal to thuse of the 
finest districts of Bengal. Although the surface is 
more irregular and mountainous to the north, the 

Jains and vallies, especially those situated on the 
me of the great rivers, produce excellent wheat, 


the tenth of produce and imports.” “The riches ae. 
tually in possession of this monarch must be im. 
mense, but how heavily must the wheels of com- 
merce move, and how low, comparatively, must the 
scale of national wealth and power stand, when 
maxims so narrow and absurd fetter every part of 
the machine.” Hence we see how great a difference 
between the character of Hindostan and Birmah, 
There is a meekness in the former loudly callin 
for a respect being had to their prejudices; as we 
as an order and decorum in theirdeportment. And 
the question will perhaps be, whether, after such a 
government has been suppressed, the very Burmese 
as well as the Hindostanese, but from a different mo- 
tive “will not always be ready to serve with exclu- 
sive fidelity the power that pays them most punce 
tually and most liberally.” With this kind of con.” 
duct, it is to be recollected, is generally connected. 
ood government. 

In fine, perhaps such circumstances may arise ag 
to lessen the difficulties thus contemplated by this 
admirable writer, (p. 859.) ‘Yet perhaps the most 
sanguine political Quixote would find it a difficult 
task to sketch, even in theory, a plan on which the 
Birman Empire could be put into possession of the 
blessings of political and civil prosperity, consis- 


Firmness and power can overcome any thing.— 
When the Duke of Abrantes went into Lisbon, the * 
Portuguese began to assassinate his troops. He is- 
sued an order, and declared that if any soldier was 
killed, he would enfilade the streets, and shoot) 
every Portuguese he found in the streets after a 
certain hour. ‘There were no more killed. 





BEANS. 
[Prom the New England Farmer.] 
The only species of beans much used in this coun- 
try, is that which in England, is called Kindey- Bean, 
and in France, Haricot; (Phaseolus vulgaris.) The 
bean of English writers, is what is commonly called 
here the Horse Bean, (Vicia faba.) Considerable 
confusion has arisen from the indiscriminate use of 
the term bean, applied as it is, by some good Ame- 
rican writers on agriculture, to two very distinct 





and the different corn and leguminous crops which 
are cultivated in Hindostan. Sugar canes, excellent 
tobacco, indigo, cotton, and the tropical fruits, are 
indigenous} in this favoured country. The teak 
grows in all parts of the country, though properly 
a native of the mountains. Almost every kind of 
timber found in Hindostan is produced in the south- 
ern parts. Fir grows in the mountains, and tur- 
pentine is extracted from it.” 

It has many other sources of wealth. As to its 
conquest by Britain, M. Malte Brun (who wrote in 
| 1818,) did not then seem to‘contemplate it. He says: 
“In its present state this empire is a very desirable 
barrier between the British and Chinese govern- 
ments; being too weak to offer serious molestation 
to a powerful neighbour, and too inhospitable (its 
government and manners,) to afford temptation to 
an invading army. It is now (1818,) like the de- 
serts that separate the Chinese from the Russian 
dominions. If this is an advantage to the repose 
of a great portion of the world, humanity must 
regret that it assumes this character, by giving rise 
to so large a portion of misery and desolation with 
in itself.” 

Very different circumstances now exist, and if the 
St. Helena (via et T.) accounts be correct,a new field 
is open to Great Britain. The inhabitants differ wide- 
ly from those of Hindostan. They have groaned 








genera or sorts of plants. The horse-bean (vicia) 
being tap-rooted, is much used in England as a fal- 
low crop; and probably might be advantageously 
introduced here. White kidney-beans are almost 
the only kind used for field culture at present. They 
require dry Jand that has been tilled with care, so 
as to destroy the weeds; and of such fertility as 
would produce a moderate crop of In corn. 
Poor sancy soils, or gravelly loam, will produce 
them; provided the beans are wet and rolled in 
age before planting. They can be planted in 
ills, or drills, the rows two and a half or three feet 
apart, according to the strength of the soil, and 
ploughed and hoed like other hoed crops. The 
time of planting is the same as Indian corn. Hog’s 
dung mixed with ashes, is said to be the best ma- 
nure forthem. The hills should be from fourteen 
to twenty-four inches apart, according to the soil. 
They must not be so thick as to preclude the sun 
and air. Five beans will be sufficient to remain in 
a hill. 

When about two thirds of the pods are ripe, and 
before the frosts, pull and spread them in rows; but 
they must be turned occasionally at mid-day, that 
the dampness of the ground may not mould those 
underneath. After thrashing, if there are any un- 
ripe ones which require more drying, spread them 
on a clear floor, under cover, till they are thorough- 
ly dried. 

White beans will yield from ten to forty bushels 








* An American edition is now publishing by Messrs. 
Wells & Lilly, of Boston. 


to the acre; twenty bushels is called a good crop. 


; 


tently with the maintenance of a liberal and safe “& 
line of conduct on the part of its regenerators.” A.” 
strong and determined system may be established,* 9 
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“apart, in rows 3 or 4 feet distant from each other— 
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They are valuable for the table and for stock, par- 
ticularly for sheep and hogs. 

Busn Beans. 


It is a great object to have beans early, and they 
should be planted as soon as the ground is warm, 
but it is useless to plant them when the ground is 
cold.—A principal crop should be planted early in 
May, and successional crops, about the middle, and| 
also towards the end thereof. For the early kinds, 
select a piece of light rich ground; let the drills be 

ade about two feet and a half asunder, and an inch 
and a half deep; drop the beans therein, and at the 
distance of 2 or 3 inches from one another, and 
draw the earth evenly over them. As soon as they 
are in full bloom, and the lower pods are beginning 
to set, the tops or runners should be cut off; this 
will greatly promote the swelling of the pods, as 
well as their early maturity. But with respect to 
small early beans, if you would have them come in 
as soon as possible, top them when the blossoms at 
the bottom of the stalks begin to open. 

. Poe Beans. 


For beans whose vines need support, let poles of 
a proper height be fixed in the ground about 2 feet 


found the mode of plundering their annual products, | tinue their labours. In the — spring you will 


without destroying them, in whole or in part. 

To this day, in fact, no one has found out the 
means of annually plundering these precious in- 
sects, without the predetermination of a total or 
partial destruction; such are the expedients of the 
smoke of sulphur, of wet burnt rags and driving, all 
of which destroy at least three fourths and often the 
whole, not only of the living bees, but their young. 
Finally, after a careful observation on the instinct 
and architecture of these insects, and following me- 
thodically, the directions of M. de La Bourdonnaye, 
in the management of his hive,I discovered the 
whole secret of nature, by which I can every year 
obtain a complete harvest of the products of bees, 
without causing them the least prejudice. 

When the bee in its wild state selects a retreat, 
in the hollow of a tree, or cleft of a rock, which af- 
fords room, it always fixes on the highest part of 
that hollow, or cleft, to build and suspend its combs. 
These edifices fastened and suspended the one to 
the other, always executed from the top downward, 
and never from the bottom upward, are continued 
downward, as long as the bee finds room below his 
first constructions. 

In thus descending in their labours, constantly, 





around each pole let 4 or 5 beans be planted; the 


les should have small knots left on them, or pins) structed combs above, and begin a second tier be- 
t through to support the vines. This way of|low,in which the queen mother, having also de- 
_scended, makes her new deposit of larva, under the 
e roots and prevents the injuries arising| safeguard of the whole family. Thus there are no 
imore bees in the upper combs, and in the second 


ing — an opportunity of keeping the soil loose 
around t 

from driving poles into the hills. Of the various 
sorts of pole-beans one planting is enough; for, if 


you gather as the beans become fit for use, they |and entirely filled with honey. 


continue bearing all through the summer, especially 


the Lima bean, which delights in heat, and which | such is it also in their domestic state, by their in- 
should not be planted till the ground is quite warm. | stinct, they build from the top downward, always 


The scarlet bean (multiflorus) is well worth culti- 
vating, both for use and ornament. 
Beets anp Carrots. 

They should be sowed in drills 3 of an inch deep, 
and 20 inches apart; if carrots are in drills but 16 
inches apart and half an inch deep, it is about as 
well. The ground prepared and the seed raked in 
as for onions. 

Me tons, Cucumbers anp SquasHEs. 

They should be planted about the middle of May. 

Cucumbers for pickling may be planted the middle 


of June. The hills may be 3 or 4 feet apart. ‘The| 


ground should be as well prepared as for onions; 
and they must_be hoed three times before the time 
for vines to run. Afterwards pull out the weeds. 


SS ____ 























RURAL BCONOMY. 


PYRAMIDAL HIVE. 


{Translated from the French by Col. Dinsmore, of Ala- 
bama. | 





A simple and natural method to perpetuate the fami- 


and invariably, the bees abandon their first con. 


‘year they are clear, not only of bees, but of eggs, 


Such is the habit of bees in their wild state, and 


|descending from the upper to the lower combs; 








put a third case or box under th mentioned 
two, and in the autumn, tale, 0 upper one, 
You will then have'a perpetual routitie of putting a 


new ease each springsunder the two which remain- 
ed, during the autumm and winter, on the bench, 
and taking off the upper one in autumn. 

This method, drawn from nature, is infallible; 
the upper is always filled with wax and honey, with- 
out young bees, or eggs, and without filth of any 
kind. ‘The whole family has gone down. from the 
first box or case into the second, which will become 
the upper box as soon as the first is renioved. The 
queen mother, her family, and all her eggs, or lar- 
va, are in the second box or story, and, if the sea- 
son be very favourable, it often happens that they 
begin to work in the lowest box. 

The upper case, which is takemyoff, generally 
contains pure virgin honey, formed im the spring of 
the same year in which it is taken,for the begs com- 
monly consume, in autumayand winter, thi honey 
of the preceding year. 

Every cultivator can easily convert this honey into 
a sugar, equal to white Havana sugar, and it is as 
easily refined as the sagar made of cane, and will 
become a new afticle of commerce, with which the 
markets of our towns will soon be supplied. 

The pyramidal hive is already known and in use, 
in divers parts of the empire, but principally in the 
departments of Bretagne, of Seiné,Seine aad Marne, 
Seine and Oise, of Oise, Yonne, Manche, Calvados, 
Sarte, Nord, &c. &c. This method will soon be- 
come general, because it is simple and easy. Then 
why should we not use the means of converting this 
honey into sugar, which requires no more art than 
to preserve the families of the bees themselves? By 
the —_ attention we should attain the success and 
results. - 





precisely in this manner should we learn to plunder 
them without injuring them, without smoking, cas- 
| tration or driving, &c. 

| [fwe intend to rob bees which are lodged in a 
\hollow tree, or a cleft of rock, it can be done with- 
out difficulty, and in perfect safety, by taking the 
upper combs, while the swarm which has abandon- 
ed them, are engaged in continuing their labours 
below. The bees do not even perceive the robbery, 
‘nor do they suffer by it, because the upper combs with 
‘their store of honey, have become a superfluity, on 
account of the new provisions which they continue 
\to accumulate in the stores which their instinct in- 
clines them to build, successively descending with- 
out interruption. 





trees, or rocks, always downward, so do the domes 
tic bees in the hives or cases which inclose them, al- 


downward. 





ways commencing their labours at the top of the 
hive, to which they suspend their combs and work 


Here is the whole secret of nature unveiled for 
: : : the robbery of bees without injuring them. It is 
lies of the bees and to obtain from each hive, every | easy to employ the art (which we have already no- 





Imitation and habit is every thing. If this art, 
which is so easy of increasing the products of our 
bees, of preserving their families, and conyertin 
the honey into sugar, was introduced into,our raga 
communes, why should we not, in a short time, see > 
our peasants coming to market with loaves of refin- 
ed, and sacks of unrefined sugar of honey, as we now 
see them coming with butter, cheese, milk and fruits? 

Ifour modern Luculluses; if those interested in 
the commerce of the sugar of cane, disdain the use 
of sugar of honey as too common, more than nine 
tenths of the inhabitants of the empire would pre- 
fer its use. What is better, supposing we had, as 
formerly, the facility of procuring the sugar of the 
cane, the prudent economist will distinguish the 


In the same manner as wild bees work, in hollow|enormous difference in price between the foreign 


sugar and our indigenous sugar. ‘The hospitals, the 
country farmers, and the second class of city inha- 
bitants will use the latter in preference, because it 
will produce the same results at a price infinitely 
more accessible. 

Again—This was the sugar of our ancestors be- 
fore the discovery of America; and ugder our first 
dynasties, the product of bees formed the most con- 


—— ® — soe — and honey, asa, ticed) of robbing wild bees, id the trick of using) siderable branch of the revenues of the state. 
-Stroying bee, a, besides numerous swarms; three stories, or three cascs, placed each succeedin 
with the art of usefully restoring, at the return of! spring, one under the other, to form the pyramida 
spring, the hives where the bees have died in the| hive, of which the highest story or upper Case,/set over the police and general receipt of the con- 


autumn, winter, or spring, by hatching the eggs 
remaining in the cells; the art of converting honey 
into pure white sugar, hydromel syrups, &c. &c. a 
work useful to all country farmers—by P. Du- 
couedic, president of the canton of Maure, de- 


spirate coloni.—Paris, 1813. 


The pyramidal hive or the hive La Bourdonnaye, 


a by a third panier or box. 
Eb. Ist. Of the invention of the pyramidal hive. 


her eggs 





without young bees or larva, will be every succeed- 
ing year at the disposal of the proprietor; because 
the bees have abandoned the upper story, continu-| ages of the government. 
ing their industry and labours by descending into 
=. 1e-| the lower cases or boxes, where the queen mother 
partment of [lle and Vilaine, ornamented with! wij} always be found fixed with her living family and 
engravings.—Letitiam, Laudem, Copiam hine 

This secret, snatched as it were from nature, by 
the first exertions of M. de La Bourdonnaye, whose 
steps [ have only fcllowed to complete his plan, is 
within the reach of every class of cultivators. It 
From the earliest antiquity, the amateurs of bee\is only necessary each spring, to put a box or case 
raising, have formed different systems for the ma-| under the simple hive, that after the bees have filled 
nagement of these insects; but, as yet, no one has' the first box they may descend into the second,to con- than a character in which is no guile: Guile insi- 


The grand superintendant of bees in France (Le 
Grand Abeiller de la France,) that is, the minister 


siderable products of this rich part of rural econo- 
my, was always one of the most important person- 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


HINTS FOR MOTHERS, 
For the Improvement of Early Education, and JVurse- 
ry Discipline. 
(Continued from page 79.) 
TRUTH AND SINCERITY. 
Nothing, perhaps, is more beautiful, or more rare, 
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auates itself into our hearts and conduct to a de- 
gree of which we are little aware. Many who 
would be shocked’at an actual breach of truth, are, 
notwithstanding, far from sincere in manner or con- 
versation. ‘The mode in which they speak of others, 
when absent, is wholly inconsistent with their pro- 
fessions, to them, when present. 











the mind in early life, and children reminded that 
not only duty but a sense of honour shouid lead us 
to speak of others in their absence as we would do 
in their presence. 

The confusion and undesigned inaccuracy, so 


joften to be observed in conversation, especially in 


They will relate; that of uneducated persons, proves that “truth 


a fact, not falsely, but leaning to that side which}needs to be cultivated as a talent as well as a vir- 


tells best for themselves; they represent their own 


tue,” children require not only to be told to speak 


actions in the fairest colours; they have an excuse| the truth, but taught how to do it. To this end, it 
ever ready for themselves, and, too often, at the ex-| will be highly beneficial to accustom them gradually 


pense of others. 
der the character of direct falsehvod, is certainly a 
species of deceit, to be severely condemned, and 
strictly guarded against, not only in ourselves, but 
in our children: for we shall find them early prone 
to art, and quick in imbibing it from others. It is 
not enough, therefore, to speak the truth, our whole 
behaviour to them should be sincere, upright, fair, 
and without artifice; and it is experience alone that 


can prove the excellent effects that will result from) 


such a course of conduct. Let all who are engaged 
in the care of children consider it a duty of prima- 
ry, of essential importance, never to deceive them, 


never to employ cunning to gain their ends, or to! 
Let them not, for instance,| pened at one window, and they, when relating it, 


spare present trouble. 
to prevent a fit of crying, excite expectation of a 
pleasure which they are not certain can be procured; 
or assure a child that the medicine he must take is 
nice, when they know to the contrary. If a ques- 
tion be asked them, which they are unwilling or 
unable to answer, let them freely confess it, and be- 
ware of assuming power or knowledge which they 
do not possess; for all artifice is not only sinful, but 
is generally detected, even by children; and we 
shall experience the truth of the old proverb, *‘a 
cunning trick helps but once, and hinders ever af- 
ter.” No one who is not experimentally acquainted 
with children, would conceive how clearly they dis- 
tinguish between truth and artifice; or how rearily 
they adopt those equivocal expedients in their own 
behalf, which, they perceive, are practised against 
them. 

Great caution is required in making promises, 
and in threatening punishment; but we must be ri- 
gid in the performance of the one, and in the inflic- 
tion of the other. If, for example, we assure a 
child unconditionally, that, after his lessons, he shall 
have a top or a ball, no subsequent ill behaviour on 
his part should induce us to deprive him of it.— 
Naughty or good, the top must be his; and, if it be 
necessary to punish him, we must do it in some 
other way than by breach of engagement. For our 
word, once passed, must not be broken. 

We should labour to excite in children a detes- 
tation of all that is mean, cunning, or false; to in- 
spire them with a spirit of openness, honour, and 
perfect honesty; making them feel how noble it is, 
not merely to speak the truth, but to speak the sim- 
ple unaltered truth, whether it tell for or against 
themselves; but this we cannot effect, unless our ex- 
ample uniformly concur with our instructions. We 
should teach them not only to confess their faults, 
but to confess them freely, and entirely, without pre- 
facing them 7? excuses, or endeavouring to lessen 
their own offence, by laying blame upon another. 
When referring to others their mutual complaints 
and disputes, they should be warned to relate the 
case honourably and fairly; to state both sides of 
the question—to be willing to accuse themselves as 
well as their companions. In these points even con- 
scientious children, who dread a falsehood, are ex- 
tremely prone to equivocate, and to keep back, at 
least, part of the truth. ‘The habit of idle gossip- 
ping of seeking and dispensing amusement, by hear- 
ing and repeating the affairs of others, is one great 
source of misrepresentation, and not unfrequently 
even of direct falsehood. ‘The dawnings of such a 
habit are.to be checked; the meanness of tale-bear- 
igg and detraction must be strongly impressed upon 





| 





Such conduct, if not coming un-|and by continued practice, to give an accurate ac- 


count of what they have read or seen, and to relate 
correctly circumstances in which they have them- 
selves been engaged; for this perspicuity and pre- 
cision are commonly the result not only of good 
principle but of intellectual cultivation. Dr. John- 
son observes, “‘Nothing but experience can evince 
the frequency of false information;—some men re- 
Jate what they think as what they know; some men 
of confused memories and habitual inaccuracy as- 
cribe to one man what belongs to another, and some 
talk on without thought or care. Accustom your 
children, therefore, to a strict attention to truth, 
even in the most minute particulars; if a thing hap- 


say that it happened at another, do not let it pass, 
but instantly check them; you do not know where 
deviation from truth will end. It is more from care- 
lessness about truth than from intentional lying, 
that there is so much falsehood in the world.” 


On no account whatever let any thing be said or 
done in the nursery that Mamma is not to be told. 

In case of any unpleasant occurrence, it is the duty 
of a nurse to take the earliest opportunity of inform- 
ing her mistress; and to do this, when she can with 
propriety, in the presence of the children. She is 
ever to enforce the same habit among them, en- 
couraging them, if they have met with an accident, 
or committed a fault, at once, (for in these cases, 
delays are dangerous,) to go to their mother, and 
freely to confess it ‘to her. 

It is desirable, as far as possible, to manifest con- 
fidence in the honour and veracity of ehildren; for 
we should wish deceit and falsehood to be consider- 
ed among them as offences of which we do not even 
suppose them capable: to accuse a child falsely, 











' ceiving her, let her say nothing to him at the time 
| but apply, without his knowledge, to the mother. 
should her suspicions be confirmed, the child is con. 
jvicted, and the opportunity is at once afforded for 
|reproving and correcting him with decision. 

If we have grounds for supposing a child guilty 
of some common offence, although, as has before 
been remarked with regard to falsehood, it is better 
ito ascertain the truth by evidence, rather than by 
|the forced confession of the suspected party: yet, 
sometimes it may be necessary to question the child 


not with the vehemence and hurry so commonly 
employed on such occasions; but with calmness and 
affection. We should forbid him to answer in haste, 
or without consideration, reminding him of the ex. 
treme importance and happy consequences of truth; 
of our tenderness towards him, and willingness to 
forgive, if he freely confess his fault, and show him. 
self upright and honourable in his conduct; for truth 
being the corner stone of practical goodness, we 


less important points; and, for the sake of this lead- 
ing object, to pass over many smaller offences. 
{ cannot close the subject before us without a 


or satirical system, in the management of children, 
Nothing is so likely to produce in them, especially 
in those of timid dispositions, reserve, pusillanimity 
and duplicity of character. On the other hand, 
good discipline will greatly promote habits of in- 
tegrity and openness. But it is to be remembered, 
that the best discipline is always combined with free- 
dom, mildness, sympathy, and affection. 
( To be continued.) 
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NEW-YORK UNION COURSE RACES. 
First Day. 
Tuesday, 23d.—The regular races for the purses 


breaks his spirit, and lowers his sense of honour.! offered by the association commenced, and the 


If we have, at any time, reason to suspect a child of \4 


mile heats for $500 were contended for by Count 


telling a falsehood, or of concealing the truth, great! Piper, (a favourite among northern sportsmen,) by 


caution is necessary in betraying 
We should endeavour to ascertain the fact by our 


that suspicion. Marshal Duroc, and Jeonette, 


full sister to Sir 
Charles, who encountered Eclipse over the Wash- 


own observation, or the evidence of others, rather!ington course. It was a beautiful race—well con- 


than by the common expedient of questioning the|tested—tiey were repeatedly collared and several 
child himself, or strongly urging him to confession;| tines passed each other, and the heats were won by 


for, in so doing, we shall often lead him, if he be 
guilty, to repeat the falsehood; or, if innocent and 
timid, to plead guilty to a fault which he has not 
committed. Besides, no small care is necessary 
that we do not bring children into temptation, or 
put too much to the proof their still weak and un- 
formed principles. There are many suspicious 
cases, the truth of which being buried in the breast 
ofa child, cannot be discovered; and these it is gene- 
rally wiser to leave unnoticed; at the same time, the 
more vigilantly observing the offender, and treating 
him with the greater strictness upon those occasions 
in which the truth can be ascertained by positive 
evidence. For example; were a child to assure me 
that he had so many times read over his lesson to 
himself, and I had reason to doubt the fact, I would 
let it pass in silence, dreading the effects of ill-plac- 
ed suspicion, and knowing that, if he were guilty 
and should choose to deny it, [ had no means by 
which to convict him. On the other hand, if a child 
tell a nurse that his mother has desired she should 
give him fruit, or a cake, and she suspect he is de- 





Count Piper by about a length and half each heat. 

Time of the first heat 7 m. 56 seconds. 

Second heat 8 m. 16 seconds. 

The course was considered by the Judges, as 
several seconds worse than at any of the former 
runnings. 

Second Day. 


The horses entered, were Jackson’s Eclipse Colt, 
Colden’s Rattler, Abbot’s Half-Moon, and Laird’s 
American Boy.—3 mile heats. The race was won 
with ease by American Boy, in two heats—1st heat, 
6 minutes—the 2d heat in 6 minutes $0 seconds.— 
Rattler and Half Moon distanced in the second heat. 
American Boy is half brother to Count Piper, that 
run the 4 mile heats yesterday, and won. We un- 
derstand Jennette, with whom the Count contended, 
has been purchased by a gentleman in this city. 

Third Day. 


Yesterday was the last day of the spring races at 
the Union Course. Four horses started for the 
purse, $200, two mile heats, viz:—Mr. Jackson’s 
Fox, Mr. Van Mater’s Snap, Mr. Van Sickler’s 





ee Life of Johnson, 8vo. vol. iii. pp. 249, 


mare Matilda, and Mr. Laird’s horse Flagellator. 
Matilda was distanced on the first heat. Flagella- 





himself. ‘This must be done with great caution, ' 


must be ready, when necessary, to sacrifice to it 


warning against a severe, repulsive, disheartening, 
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tor took the purse in two heats. ‘Time, first heat, 
3 minutes 583 seconds—second heat, 3 minutes 54 
seconds. 
At the auction sale on Tuesday last at the Union 
course at Jamaica, of the late gen. Coles’ stad, 
Sportmistress, the dam of the Arabian that won the 
match on Monday, was sold for 1200 dollars. The 
Arabian colt out of Dove, which is to run a match 
a fortnight hence, brought seven hundred dollars. 
Sportmistress is the dam of Mr. Stevens’ fine horse 
Trouble,.by Duroc. Sportsman, we understand, 
having been matched alter his race, was not sold. 
‘ [N. ¥. Pa. 








Description or A Goop Horse. 


Sir—From an apparently very old work of 500 
pages, the date of its publication being torn out, I 
send you an extract, descriptive of a good horse. 
The title of the book is, “Directions for hunting and 
killing all manner of chase used in England, with 
the terms of art belonging thereunto, also, a short 
account of some peculiar beasts not usually hunted 
in England, by Nichoias Cox.” 

Iam, &c. T. E. W. 

“His head ought to be lean, large, and long; his 
chaul thin, and open; his ears small, and pricked, or 
if they be somewhat long, provided they stand up- 
right like those of a fox, it is usually a sign of met- 
tle and toughness. His forehead long and broad, 
not flat, and as we term it marefaced, but rising in 
the midst like that of a hare, the feather being 
placed above the top of his eye, the contrary being 
thought by some to betoken blindness, His eyes full, 
large, and bright. His nostrils wide, and red with- 
in, for an open nostril betokens a good wind; his 
mouth large, deep in the wykes and hairy; his 
thropple, weasand, or windpipe big, loose and 
straight, when he is reined in by the bridle; for if, 
when he bridles, it bends in like a bow (which is 
called cock throppled) it very much hinders the 
passage of his wind. His head must be set on to 
his neck, that there must be a space felt between lis 
neck and his chaul; for to be bull-necked is un- 
comely to sight, and prejudicial to the horse’s wind. 
His crest should be firm, thin and well risen; his 
neck long and straight,.yet not loose and pliant, 
which the Northern men term withy cragged; his 
breast strong and broad, his chest deep, his chine 
short, his body large, and close shut up to the buckle 
bone; his ribs round like a barrel, his belly being hid 
within them; his_fillets large, his buttocks rather 
oval than broad, being well let down to the gascoins; 
hiscambrels upright,and not bending, whichis called 
by some sickle houghed, though some hold it a 
sign of toughness and speed. His legs clean, flat 
and straight: his joints short, well knit, and upright, 
especially betwixt the pasterns, and the hoofs, hav- 
ing but little hair on his fetlocks: his hoofs black, 
strong and hollow, and rather long and narrow than 
big and flat, and lastly his mane and tail should be 
long and thin, rather than thick, which is counted 


by some a mark of dullness.”—On the subject of 


colour he says- “I dare pass my word, that wherever 
you shall meet with an horse that hath no white 
about him, especially in his forehead, though he be 
otherwise of the best reputed colours, as bay, black, 
sorrel, &c. that horse hath a dogged and sullen dis- 
position, especially if he have a small sunk eye, and 
a narrow face, with a nose bending like a hawksbill.” 

(To whomsoever we are indebted for the above 
extract—the editor will thank him fer the loan of 
the book.} 





BOAT RACE. 

According to public notice the race between the 
boat Gen. Jackson, belonging to the ship Mentor, 
of Philadelphia, and the Charleston boat Razor, 


point of the battery, when the Razor shot ahead at 
the first moment of starting, and pursuing the ad- 
vantage she had gained, passed the Judge’s boat off 
Gadsden’s wharf, better than three minutes before 
the Gen. Jackson, and leaving her at a distance of 
between 2 and 300 yards in the rear. On the re- 
turn the Philadelphia boat did not reach the start- 
ing point until 5 and a half minutes after the Razor. 
‘The distance passed over is better than 3 miles; 
which the Charleston boat passed in about 26 
minutes, her oarsmen giving 42 strokes to a minute, 
whilst the Gen. Jackson’s gave but from 26 to 27. 
The success of the Charleston boat, (a clinker 
built skiff) was pronounced as soon as she was 
seen—her make giving much advantage over the 
Gen. Jackson, which is a ship’s quarter boat. The 
interest of the race was therefore diminished on ac- 
count of the ease with which the former obtained 
the victory. [Charleston paper. 

















To MAKE VINEGAR. 
J. S. Sinner, May 18, 1826. 


Sir—As the proper season for making Vinegar is 
now at hand, I send you a receipt which | know from 
experience to be a cheap and very easy way of mak- 
ing it for those who have no orchards, and perhaps 
may prove useful to some one of your numerous 
subscribers, if you think it deserving a place in the 
columns of the American Farmer. To every ten 
gallons of rain water add one gallon of molasses, 
and one of brandy, mix them well together, and 
place the cask in a garret or some warm dry place, 
and occasionally shaking it in a few months it will 


be fitfor use. Yours, &c. 
ROBERT STEPTOE. 





“I’ve money enough, and can livel@i.my ease, 
I cannot be caught in necessity’s tap, 
Ill sleep every day till the next if I please, 

And so I'll turn over and take t’other nap.” 


His heavy hydropsical carcase he turns, 

And sinks in uneasy intemperate rest, 

Till dim in his bosom the lamp of life burns, 
While snorting with night-mare and plethora prest. 


What horrible visions his bed hover o’er, 
The phantoms of spleen and the blue devils diret 
Like Gorgons and Hydras of fabulous lore, 

And ool dragons vomiting rivers of fire! 


Now he clings to the side of a prominent steep, 
Over a rough roaring cataract hangs by Spire, 

Now suddenly sinks in a bottomless deep, 

And starts half awake, with a shriek of despair. 


Thus he rolls like a porpoise, o’er billows of down; 
Grows big as°a mammoth and fat as a seal; 


And dies to make worms a most plentiful meal. 


Ye sons of Columbia, shun the syren of slothigis 
For if you submit to her leaden control, 
You'll find, when too late, like a venomous moth, 
She eats up the substance, aad poisons the soul. 


If the wizard of indolence takes you in hand, 
Quick break from his grasp, or you’re quickly un- 


one, 
Your limbs will be lithe as a wickapy* wand, 
And your sinews be softened, like wax in the sun, 








FES FARMER, 


Ba.timore, Fripay, June 2, 1826. 














TO ESCAPE THE EFFECTS OF LIGHTNING. 
It is particularly dangerous to stand near leaden 
spouts, iron gates or palisadoes, at such times; me- 
tals of all kinds having so strong an attraction for 
lightning, as frequently to draw it out of the course 
which it would otherwise have taken. 
When in a house, avoid sitting or standing near 
the window, door, or walls, during a thunder storm. 
‘The nearer a person is to the middle of a room, the 
better. 
The greatest evil to be apprehended from light- 
ning, is the explosion of powder-magazines. hese 
may,in a great degree, be secured from danger by 
insulation, or by lining the bulk, heads and floor- 


expense of which would not be great. 





POETRY. 





ON INDOLENCE. 


nourable place in some one of its columns. _—i&B.. 
From the New England Farmer. 
THE SLEEP OF THE SLUGGARD. 
By Thomas G. Fessenden. 

O list to an indolent lump of live lumber, 

Whom slothfulness binds with invisible bands, 
“A little more sleep, and a little more slumber, 

A little more folding together the hands. 


“lve a villanous cold—and my head—how it aches! 
And as to this rising as soon as day breaks, — 

*Tis a vile vulgar habit, and gentlefolks scorn it. 
“I’m none of those wretches who labour for bread, 











took place on Friday afternoon. A few minutes af- 
ter five, the boats started from opposite the south 


I mean to enjoy both my table and bed, 


ings, with materials ef a non-conducting nature, the 


The following lines are requested to be inserted 
in the American Farmer, as being worthy of an ho- 


The north wind is blowing, and stings like ahornet, 


Through foul or fair weather, whatevermay hap, 


Tue Catrie SHow.—We must, from neces- 
sity, defer all notice of the Cattle Show until the 
next week. 





$F-Ice Hovses.— Quere: Can any body speak, 
from experience, of the practicability of construct- 
ing a house above the surface, or nearly so, for the 
preservation of ice, in a situation so low, that on 
digging to the depth of three or four feet, the water 
is raised? For persons so circumstanced we wish 
the information, as to the most economical method 
of constructing such an house. Opinions will be 
acceptable, but more so as they may be founded on 
facts and experience. 





$®Drvivenps on Pusiicx Stocks.—A respected 
correspondent suggests, that it would be useful to 
publish in the American Farmer, regularly, the 
dividends which may be declared on the different 
kinds of publick stock; on the ground that a great 
number of farmers own stock, some if®ne institu- 
tion, and some in another; and he intimates that 
these institutions might be got to select the Ameri- 
can Farmer as one of their mediums of publica- 
tion. On the above, we have only to remark—first, 
that we are glad to hear that any considerable por- 
tion of our friends own a Kittle of the “ready.” A 
few hundred dollars of dividend comé in very well 
to buy plaster, groceries, &c., let the farm be never 
so productive. We are, however, of opinion, that 
the country baaks have been. ruinous to the agri- 
cultural interest. We thought so at the time the 
Farmers’ Bank of Maryland was established, so far 
as we were then old enough to think upon the sub- 
ject. But to return: it is no object with us to in- 
sert advertisements for pay. It is sufficient for us 
that an advertisement conveys useful or desirable 
information to a considerable portion of our read- 











And so Ill turn over and take t’other nap. 
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* Wickapy is the popular pame for a shrub Which is 


remarkably flexible. 


Lives a plague to his friends or a charge to the town, eo 
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lons—Improved Pyramidal Hive for saving Honey, from 























the French—Hints for Mothers for the Improvement of 


Union Cotrse Races+Deseription of a good Horse— 





By the arrivals on Saturday afternoon and yester- 
day, we have received a great variety of foreign 


Boat Race in Charleston—Recipes—Poetry, on Indo-| 
lencé—Editorial—Circular of Post Master General. 


Early Education, on Truth and Sincerity—New York|Printed every Friday, at $5 per annum, for JOHN S$: 


SKINNER, Ediior, by Joun D. Toy, corner of St 
Paul and Market streets, where every description of 


Book and Job Printing is handsomely executed. 4 
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those by whom they might be won. 

After dinner, on the first day of the Show, the 
Chairman read to the Society the following letter 
of resignation: 


To the Members of the Maryland Agricultural Society: 
GENTLEMEN, 


When I accepted the Presidency of your institu- 
tion, which was so honourably conferred upon me, 
I was animated by the hope that returning health 
would enable me beneficially to attend to its duties; 

















ANNUAL CATTLE SHOW, 
ibition and sale of Improved Domestic 
ie aed Machinery and Implements, 
and Household Manufactures—held by the Mary- 
land Agricultural Soctety. 


(Tue late Cattle Show and Exhibition of Domes- 
tic Family Manufactutes, was held agreeably to 
tase i at the Maryland Tavern, on Thursday 


and Priday last. . but the delicate and~ precarious condition of my 
“4 a] t | . e . . 

Truth compels us ey that with the Potion, |constitution admonishes me, that the ardor which I 
of Horses and Sheep, it was a meagre exh ‘\feel for the promotion of the great purposes of y 


It were useless now to reflect upon the causeg@! Its)... tion, cannot be exerted with safety to myself 
inferiority, in comparigon with previous shows, un-|** iin ts, oneet aah Otis tans & ‘d 

less it were done with tne view, and in the hope, |°" utility a tie a Pig you sien he ~ 4 5S 
Phat by so doing, we might save ourselves the mor- 1signation of the office into more eliicient hands, as 


tification of witnessing such another. With that |(*@ evidence of the sincerity of my anxiety for your 


é “ip welfare. 
ign and that feeling, we shall, if we can get a; a F ‘ 
pen moment, take the liberty of making some | To those who —_ - ees —_ = me 
marks in the next American Farmer, on the part {Pursuits itis unnecessary to dwell upon the interes 
ore by those to whom the management of the So- peg apron — vag a — wo 
now : ed, by every reflection flowing from the successfu 
iety’s concerns have been committed, with a re-|(, 2 ~, ; - : oe 
Sow of the Hepa of the Commute, and the| efor husband; and am thoroughly persad 
cause - er. = ape Sg the Exhibitions, and the tually cherished than by well conducted societies. 
pa = * oe |The experience of other countries bears ample tes- 
{t was the more mortifying not to see all the pens'|,. - “tie 
well flied a oathely a Pete wit the imony phe truth of this assertion: = wy be not 
2° : : : say that it is in some measure confirme our 
company of several citizens from Washington, | 5), experience? Has not a spirit of inquiry ‘fae 
holding high trusts, to which they have been ele-| ae ep : 
vated by their talents and public spirit. ‘The pre- i we —— we oe om = ogee 
sence of the chief magistrate would have been Se cai on eur Macken net yom 
gratifying to the society; and but for inability to Stated implements of husbandry? Surely we may 
attend, would have been yielded by him on invita- ater on ‘ . 
tion from the Board of ‘Trustees, as appears by be pt rmitted to claim “sae of - credit . these 
idinnladieunccapandcane:) improvements in the agriculture of our country. 
me Rowing 5 meeasiicat. From early youth I have attended to its practical 
a ee and physical results; but experience, as I have ad- 
Baltimore Post Cijice, May 26, 1826. | vanced in life, has demonstrated the political influ- 
The Board of*'Trustecs of the Maryland Agri-jence, by which it bolds dominion F 1S favoured 
cultural Sociéty, have mstructed me to invite you te Hand. There is an obvious and a feral fitness in 
honour with your attendance, their next Gattle' the resemblance between agriculturists and repub- 
Show and Exiubition of domestic family manufac-|lieans: honesty and independence are alike the in- 
tures; to be held near this city on Phursday ‘and! dications of both; and although commerce and ma- 
Friday next. : jnufactures are inestimable resources, yet among the 
J find particular pleasure in being the medjum of firm and sturdy cultivators of the earth, there have 
conveying their wish@s on tuis occasion; and take) ever been found genuine and faithful patriots for 
leave to add the assurance that your presence would the nation. Look at every people from whom good 
be highly gratifying to all the members of the So- | tillage has languished and disappeared, behold the 
ciety, and would be regarded as auspicious to the extent of their desolation; some of them have been 
general cause of agriculture by its friends in every 20 less conspicuously blessed in the fecundity and 





Sir, 





for the o¢casion, and to present the premiums to|are so many gertlemen i, you whose eminent 


| 








quarter. é 
With great respect, sir, 
Phave the honour to remain, 
Your obed't serv’t, 
J. S. SKINNER, Cor. See’ry. 
Sir, IV ashington, May 31, 1826. 

I pray you to have the goodness to present to the 
Trustees of the Maryland Agricultural Society, the 
assurance of my sensibility to their obliging invita- 
tion to attend at the Cattle Show and &xhibition of 
domestic manufactures, and my regret at being un 
able to avail myself of it. ‘To which be pleased to 
add my congratulations to the Society apon the suc 
cess which has attended their exertions to promote 
the ayriculturai interest of thecountry,and my best 
wishes for its continuance. 

Accept my respectful salutations, 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


* 


J. S. Sxixner, Esa., 
Corresponding Secretary to the Maryland 
Agricultural Socicin, Baltimore. 


General Charles Ridgely, of Hamptog, the Presi 
dent of the Society, being absent, General John 
Mason, of Georgetown, was requested, to preside 
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jluxuriance of their natural productions, than re- 
‘nowned for chivalry in war and splendor in letters. 
| Hay py is it for the delightful regions of these Uni- 
ted States, that instead of mines of gold, quarries 
of gypsum have been discovered, and its influence 
jadapted to their soil; they have encouraged indus- 
try and economy, the legitimate progenitors of na. 
tional wealth and individual prosperity. 
Gentlemen, as your President, I must beg you to 
accept an affectionate and respectful adieu; but as 


pleasure to conduce in any way my health will allow 
to the welfare and interests of the society. 

I have derived both information and amusement 
from the social meetings of our Trustees, and from 
the general assembly of farmers. I consider the 
annual communion of your members as one of the 
best observances of the institution. It is indeed an 
edifying spectacle to behold so much union in so 
good a cause: the momentum of the community 
mutually supporting its constituent parts; the plain 
husbandman mingling his intelligence and observa- 
tion with the researches of the man of science; 
practical good sense cordially combined with all 
that is elegant, courteous and refined, exhibits a 
solid fabric of society adorned with the chastest 





a private member, it will always afford me great} 


embellishments—and I am consoledgin my pain at 
parting from you by ‘the consideratio# that there 
































































sufficiency will enable them to do ample justice to 
the dignified'station of President of the Maryland 
Agricultural Society. 
I have the honour to be, 
Respectfully, 
our obedient servant, 
C. RIDGELY, of Hampton. 

Baltimore, 1 e, 1826. 


On motion by Mr. Caton, the preceding*letter of » 
resignation from the President of the Society, was_ 
referred to a committee appointed by the Chairman » 
—consisting of R. Caton, "Pench Tilghman, Georges. 
Cook, Gen. Stansbury, and Edward N. Hambletg 
from whom the following report was rec 
nimously accepted, and ordered to be 
the American Farmer: 





The C e to whom was referred thellétter 
of Gen. , announciag his resign=tion of ie 
Presid the Society, report— ha ae 
That mbers of the Agricultural Soci 
Maryland, @nd they believe they speak the st 
ments of @¥ery individual of the Society, $i 
cerely it; and more es pecially 
the cause which induces this even 


of health. Your committee are 
and interest which Gen. Ridgely, in his. 
tion as President, has always manifested; and know- 
ing, with others, the wide field of his labours and 
experiments in agriculture, they feel that the Socie- 
ty has lost an efficient and useful officer, one whose 
station in life and universal hospitality, gave useful 
and flattering appendages to the station he filled 
with so tie credit to himself and reputation to 
the institution. Your committee beg leave in their 
own names, and in behalf of each individual member, 
to present their thanks, their acknowledgments, and 
their respectful regard to Gen, Ridgely for the bene- 
fits they have received under his auspices as Presi- 
dent, with a sincere wish, that he may regain his 
health, and continue to the Society his usefulness 
and his example. Ricuarp Caton, 

Texcu Titcumay, 

Georce Cook, 


Toss E. Sranssury, aoe? 
Epw’p 'N. Hamsrtetronx, ©) me 





FARMS. 


The Committee appointed to award the premi- 
ums offered for the best farms, respectfully report: 

That they award the first premium to Mr. Caleb 
Dorsey of Caleb, Elkridge, as the proprietor of a 
farm which, it fully appears to this committee, upon 
the report of a very competent committee of in- 
spection, has been cultivated with great economy 
and extraordinary nett profit, and in which the per- 
manent improvement, from a state of comparative 
barrenness, has been very remarkable. (A.) 

Vhe farm of Mr. Michael Bartholow, of Pipe 
Creek, in the opinion of this committee, would be 
irichly entitled to the second premium, had Mr. Bar- 
tholow taken care to have complied with the re- 
quirements of the society, and obtained a confirma- 
tory description of his farm from the committee 
appointed for the purpose of visiting all farms in~, 
tended to be offered for the society’s premium—and* 
although this committee may regret that Mr. Bar- 
tholow has omitted to comply with this very rea- 
sonable rule of the society, they feel that they have 
no right even to recommend a suspension of the rule 
in this case; and the more so, as Mr. B. appears to 
have been well aware of the condition upon which 
the premiums for farms was to be awarded.— 
It is therefore not in the power of the committee to 
adjudge the second premium for farms. 

J. G. Patoun, 

B. J. Semmes, 
Cuarzes W. Dorscy, 
Sam’L STONE. 








June 2, 1826. 
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(AD Witany of the members of this society now present, 


To the Trustees of the Maryland Agricultural Society: ot pe Btw. aged op —- pe by ne 


GENTLEMEN, Elkridge, May 21, 1826. | speetian@ consideration, we are, gentlemen, 
Being called on during the present week (in vir- Yours, &c. Tuomas B. Dorsey, 

tue of a power which you have been pleased to Tuomas Hoop, 

confer on us,) to view the farm of Caleb Dorsey of Hewry Wayman. 





Caleb, on Elkridge, and to reportits situation, pro-)_ P. §, Caleb Dorsey of Caleb, cultivated also a 
ay 5 mepweeiet he a — bodys | small farm of 120 acres, distant three miles from 
we beg leave respectfully to state, thatwe have dis-| the one afore described. 
charged the duty assigned us; and find that this! , saa maianaaeatie 
farm contains two hundred and forty-seven acres of | CROPS. 
land; about forty acres of which is in wood, and| 
thirty in timothy meadow; the remaining one hun- , . 
Redd and sueeaipeaven acres being arable land, (for offered for the best crops, respectfully report: 
the most part, of what in the neighbourhood is| #2 bat they award the first premium on wheat to 
called tock or rotten-stone land,) is divided | 20m Mercer, Esq. of Cedar Park, West River, for 
‘into five fide. the fences, or inclosures around| ‘he very capital ete bushels of prime a 
which are in the very best repair. Two of the fields| ‘© the acre upon a tie of 314 acres, = vw 
aye now in wheat, one in Indian corn, aad the re-| 2UCe> after a loss had been sustained while in the 
mainine two are in clover. The wheafooks well | Shock, from peculiar causes, which are satisfactorily 
5 ° i } 


:Meptie season; the Indian corn is clear@f all grass| Stated to the committee as making the actual growth 
eeds, has been well cultivated, and promises an| quite, 50 bushels to the acre. 


t crop; the towed por —_ ‘deer po, To Mrs. Sarah West, of Frederick county, they 


anv = ae Bilis live stock are excellentiand in, 2ward the second premium for a very handsome 
high order. ‘Thigefarm, although a few yearsiago| °T°P of wheat, averaging rather more than 33 
exhausted and sterile, we feel no hesitation in pro-| bushels from a field of nearly 30 acres. 
nouncing now to be in as high a state of fertility 
and agricultural improvement as any in the State! 
with which we are acquainted, Its management : df r d. which 
has been marked by the unusual skill, economy and| Cotton in the a = egee of groun es 

industry of its owner; and his labours have been| {Or — r7 gee Poe we — Core any et 
most richly rewarded by its bountiful productions. | "1° - a | ye waged ie ast athe P a. aa 
In the course of a very few years (comparatively! ° came Amen: oon. £0 ge eb _— 
speaking,) he has realized in cash, after supporting)* VeTY “@ndsome specimen ° Se 


his family, and clear of all expenses, more than| quantity, ef what much of the soil of Maryland is 


The committee appointed to award the premiums 







twice the value of the farm, estimating it $45 per| Probably capable in the production of the great! tif soils. In the fall of 1822, Icut off the corn, 
| southern staple, and which the committee think is! 


acre. It is a matter of notoriety, which the neigh-| : 
bouring inhabitants can all attest, that the expense! = worthy the oe yo vd Maryland a. 

of cultivating this farm has been much less, and its) he — Joh po —_ valuab h, — 
productions much greater, in proportion to its size,| Untcation from John Mercer, Esq..on the im- 
than any other in that highly improving part of 

Anne Arundel county. That some idea may be 
formed of the fertility and profits of this land, we 
will take the liberty of stating some of its products| 
and returns for a past year. In the fall of 1824,|\° coh of alia ns eae Dies 
ninety-three bushels of wheat were sown, on what] @@nure—Doth of wich documents mney oes —_— 
the undersigned (after a full and careful inspection 
of the ground,) do not believe can exceed sixty-two 


res; hi vards of three-fourths; ,. : ; 4 é 
or thee acres; of which upwards © ", | discharge their duties on this occasion, were they 


was corn ground. And we are the more confirmed | | it th p Ay open Neer t] 
in this belief, from the universal usage of all skilful | *® O™* ‘ne expression Of their regret, that genie. 


| for publication. (B.) 


than a bushel and a half of wheat to the acre; and| 
from the thorough conviction thereof of the propri-| 
ator, derived from repeated sowings and plantings 
of the same land. From this seeding, Mr. Dorsey 
in the summer of 1825, reaped 1,809 bushels of 
wheat; being almost thirty bushels to the acre. Such} 


agriculturists of the neighbourhood, not to sow less! 


| plications, which, being duly authenticated, mig 


a yield from a fallow would be nothing remarkable;, 
but, as the production of corn land, it has few pre- |: ree er 
cedents. Of this crop of wheat 1,559 bushels have eee ——— d to Robert Sinclair, of Bal 
been sold at from 90 to 95 cents per bushel—140 e committee award to Kobert Sinclair, of Bal- 


bushels sown, and 150 remain on hand. - ee 
In the fall of 1824, from the field of less than! "chard, managed in a most judicious and success- 
fifty acres sown in wheat as aforesaid, he gathered 


four hundred barrels of sound corn. In the year| which two hundred are stated to have borne in 


1825, when this crop of wheat was saved, he sold 1824, the ample product of seven barrels to each tree. 


$100 worth of pork, $352 of beef, and $150 of corn: J. G. Provp, 

besides what be received for calves, lambs, butter, B. I. Semmes, 

&e., from the small piece of fallow ground in wheat, e Cuar.es W. Dorsey, 
in 1825, (being between twelve and fifteen acres,) June 2, 1826. SamveL Strong. 


he cut in 1823, five hundred and seventy bushels of 


wheat; and from six acres, part thereof, he cut two Statement of a Crop of Wheat made in the year/py¢ did the work effectually——the next operation 


hundred ninety-four and a half bushels—being al- i825, at Cedar P ark, by Mr. John Mercer. was to harrow it once, with the furrow, and about 
most at the rate of fifty bushels per acre. Committee on Crops. the first ofy@etober, I commenced seeding it about 

Of the truth of the statements contained in this) GenrLemen, Cedar Park, May 30,1826. |1% bushe the acre, which was done with Mr. 
report, we have the most thorough conviction; and In presenting to your notice the aecompanying|Maxcy’s five furrow or echalon plough, having 4 





we have no doubt but that they will be verified by/certificates of the product and the contents, of a 








of the field to maturity to average nearly, if not; 


To Gen. John Mason of the district of Columbie, effectual means of rendering that species of soil 
the committee adjudge the premium for the greatest 
| quantity of Seed Cotton, being a crop of 1092 Ibs. of 


-| provement and cultivation of a part of his grounds, 
i with especial reference to his crop of wheat, for 
-;which the premium has been adjudged;—and also 
an interesting letter from F. W. Bordley, Esquire,| |, 
f the Eastern Shore, on the subject of marl as a 8 


to recommend to the society as being highly useful 
| ‘The committee conceive they would not fully 
|men intending to apply for premiums, should not 
always think it incumbent upon them to render 
their testimonials as authentic and satisfactory as 
possible, and thereby relieve those appointed to 
|award, from all unpleasant feeling in rejecting ap. 

t 
j|have been successful, but which they are prevented 
| by the positive rules of the society from admitting, 
as has happened to the committee upon this occasion 


|timore, the premium, as proprietor of an apple 


‘ful manner, containing notless than five hundred trees, 











en} 
\field of wheat on my farm d the last year, I 
have been induced to annex a short statement of its 
progress to its present state of productiveness, as 
well to prove the probability of what verily be- 
lieve, that its real product was not under 50 bushels 
per acre, as to illustrate the facility of improving 
a species of soil, which, under the ordinary treat- 
ment of our agriculturalists, is almost a caput mor- 
tuum, and which abounds on the margin of the eh ® 
Chesapeake and its prineipal tributary. waters, 
This field was very flat, and of a tenacious, whitish 
clay, resembling in color and consistency, what is 
commonly called fuller’s earth. In its natural 
state, there is no soil less productive. ‘The crops 
are generally destroyed, by the water remaining on 
the surface in the winter, or perish in the hot and 
dry summer months, in consequence of its not ima 
bibing the necessary moisture. Frequent attempts 
had been made to meliorate this land by the use of 
clover and plaster, but if the seed vegetated early 
in the spring, it never failed to perish in thesensu- 
ing hot and dry weather. In the year 1820, it 
would not with the best cultivation have produced 
more than from 5 to 8 bushels,of wheat. At that 
‘period I met with the tract of General Beatson, on 
the subject of clay burning, and was led to think 
that it promised the cheapest, simplest; and most 











i 





more open and friable and preparing it for the re- 
ception of clover; I accordingly set to work, and 
burnt a number of kilns, which afforded me as I 
then supposed about 250 or 300 bushels of ashes to 
the acre, this was fallowed in, as it was burnt, du- 
ring the autumn and winter, and corn planted in 
the spring of 1821, and the product so far exceed- 
ed my expectations, that I attributed it in a great 
measure, to the happy adaptation of the season to 


fallowed it in well, and laid it down in purple straw 
wheat, the crop was 50 per cent. better than any 
corn field wheat that I had ever seen on the estate 
before. Inthe spring of 1823 I sowed it with sap- 
pling clover seed, allowing an unusual quantity of 
d,.from an apprehension that I should still en- 
coumfer some difficulty in getting it to take—it ve- 
however, and grew off most vigorously, and 
as my great object was to imtroduce as much ve- 
geta matter as possible, #® carefully abstained 
from pasturing it after the wheat was taken off. Du- 
ring the Winter and spring of 1824, 1 drew out, upon 
about 16 acres, or one half of the field, upon which 
I had previously laid but a small ity of ashes, 
in consequence of its being of stiff as the 
other part, about 40 ox cart | e acre of 
\oyster shells in a state of decom 5 the clover 
was as heavy as I ever recollect to Hmve secn any 
where, and I suffered the whole to fall upon the 
ground—and about the middle of July commenced 
fallowing it—here I met with an unexpected diffi- 
culty, the mass of clover and shells, so obstrueted 
the progress of the plough, that I found it impos- 
sible to proceed in the ordinary way—large masses 
of clover continually accumulated before the plough)’ ™ 
and when pushed away upon the furrow slice, was 
too large to be covered, and thus remaining upon 
the surface, offered a serious impediment to the 
harrow, as well as to the seed ploughs—I then at- 
tached to each team, two other active hands, be- 
sides the one employed to clear the coulter, to lay 
these bundles in the bottom of the furrow, imme- 
diately behind the plough, and to prepare the next 
furrow slice, by removing as far as they had time, 
whatever might have a tendency to choke and ob- 
struct the plough—in thisyway I advanced slowly, 








care to putiit in the same way, and as shallow as 
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ssible, 
the 20th June, ry 
op—and i 0 

eterna toe this wheat 4 or 5 days at least earlier 
than my neighbours, and when it was yet so-green, 
that they generally predicted that the grain would 
shrivel, and the quality be materially impaired, the 
contrary however was result, I threshed out a 
small parcel of 111 bushels the first day's cutting, 
which weighed 633 in Baltimore, and 65 in my barn 
, it was put on board—this difference of 
may be easily accounted for, by ‘the differ- 

ence in measure, the weather was da it was 
some time on board, and what was shippedfor 111, 
held out 1144 in Baltimore, as will be seen by the 
certificate No. 2, herewith inclosed, I have said, 
‘that I verily believed, that the field did not produce 
Yess than 50 bushelsito the acre, and will now sub- 
mit to the committee the grounds of this estimate. 
It will be seen by the certificate of my manager, 
attwehed to that of the surveyor, marked No. 1, 
that he delivered 1162 bushels of clean wheat, from 
the 31 acres and 50 perches. Notwithstanding the 
following losses, of the extent of which the com- 
mittee can form their own opinion—immediately 
after harvest, my stock consisting of about 80 
head of cattle and horses, broke into the field du- 
ring the, night, and in the morning we found that of 
975 large shocks, they had gga and torn to 
pieces upwards of 100. Upon examining their 
situation, I estimated the loss as at least one bushel 
to the shock, and to confirm me in this impression, 
atenant’s cattle subsequently broke in, and tore 
down 10 shocks in the same way, for which, he 
readily agreed to pay me the price of a bushel for 





| 


of the shocks were hauled in and threshed during 
the summer, and before the ravages of the weavil 
commenced; the residue was stacked, and remained 
until September and October, when, from stacks 
that I expected to yield me from seventy to eighty 
bushels, 1 

40° of merchantable wheat, there were also! 
spots about the skirts of the field very mu 
ed with onions, these were cut and thr 
separately, and put with the offal wh 


their quantity being computed, so that Pthink it 
may fairly be presumed, that if the crop fad been 
all saved, it would have given an avegge of 50 
bushels. Thereis one other remark w I would 


here make to the committee, that I am satisfied that 
the portion of, the field upon which I put the shells, 





with the burnt clay. 
I have the honor to be, 
With great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 


JOHN MERCER. 


oe 


HORSES AND MARES. 


report, that they have awarded— 
To Mr. Benj. M. Buck, for his bay stallion Young 


stock for the saddle, the premium of 

To Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, Esq, for his 
bay stallion Badger, (by Exile,) 3 years old, 
as best adapted to get st@#@k for quick draft, 





each shock—again, not much more than one half 


did not get more than an average of, 







which contains about 16 acres, produced 10 bushels 
per acre more than that which was improved only 


" The Committee appointed to award the premiums 
offered for the best stallions and mares, beg leave to 


bad 9 ] . 
~¥ a) e 
in order &@ avoid disturbing the lay. On| Ridgely, Esq., for the thorough bred horse Mai ASSES MULES. : 
25,1 commenced harvesting the| Anthony; and to John 8. Skinner, Esq., for the tho- For the best jack - $20 
t may be well, here to remark, that} rough bred brown horse Rinaldo—both “ : : j 1 


h ei 
of the stock of Sir Archy, and bred by Heiko 
able John Randolph, of Roanoke, considered to be 
of the best blood m& our country, and decidedly the 
two finest horses ited to their view. ‘The com- 
mittee are thus induced to recommend these discre- 
tionary premiums as being but justly due to those 
gentlemen for their patriotic exertions in introduc- 
ing among us those valuable animals for the im- 
provement of our breed of horses. 

Sam’L HoLuncswortu, 
Epw’p N. Hamsteron, 
Cuas. Sterert RipgEray 
Henry Hatt, 

K. S. Wiper, 

Tuomas Hoop. 


ON MARES. 
The Committee award— 
To Edward N. Hambleton, Esq., of Talbot county, 
for nis thorough bred grey mare Lavinia, 10 years 
old (by Canton,) as the best adapted to breed 
stock for the saddle, the premium of . , $10 
To Wm. B. Stokes, Esq., for his bay mare Beck, 
7 years old, as the best adapted to breed stock 
for quick draft, the premium of . A 
To Charles Sterett Ridgely, Esq., for his browm 
mare Kate, 6 years old, as the best adapted to 
breed stock for slow draft, the premium of 10 
_ There were other very fine stallions introduced, 
viz: . 
A chestnut horse of the Tom breed, owned > ome 
Bay horse, - years old, owned by Mr. Zollickoffer; 
both horses of fine action and well adapted to 
produce stock for the saddle. 
A sorrel colt by Tuckahoe, rising $ years old, own- 
ed by Mry Schwartz, of much beauty, fine figure 
:- parry I ld, by Exil d by 
A colt, + old, xile, ow ™ 
f Tnandeotll form, oA well adapted to breed 
stock for quick draft. 
A grey horse of the Canadian breed, owned by Mr. 
Dorsey, of great strength, good action and well 
adapted to breed stock for slow draft. Besides 
others not particularly named. 


The committee beg leave to report, with regret, 
that in the arrangements heretofore made by the 
Trustees, it appears that no premiums have been 
offered, nor encouragement offered for the introduc- 
tion of full blooded horses and mares; and it is a well 
known fact, that for this reason so few of that de- 
scription of the most highly valuable stock of both 
sexes have been withheld from public exhibition— 
and it must be admitted that it is from the thorough 
or full blooded strain, all our valuable horses of the 
mixed or crossed breed are produced; and if the 
strain of full bloods are not kept up, it may be ex- 
pected the cross breeds will very soon degenerate. 


10 





tively exhibited. 


‘\ing report: 


Edward N. Hambleton, Esq., and Charles Sterett 
Ridgely, Esq., from motives of delicacy on their 
parts, were each permitted to withdraw from voting, 
when the animals presented by them were respec- 































































For the best jennet, r 10 
The Committee to whom was referred the exami- 
nation of mules and asses, regret that there was 
but one ass e for examination, and him they”) 
considered u y of a premium. 

/ Joun O’Dorne , 
iy 


S. W. Sra, 
June 2d, 1826. 


x 


Geo. Bettrzroovenr. 
ms 


nt 
_- 


*NEAT CATTLE. 


The Committee on neat cattle, it amined 
with much attention, the various esen 
for their inspection, respectfully submit’ the follo 

as 


for the 


best bull, over two years old, full bl od, 
Improved Durbam short horns—they have a — 
no pre , because there was no animal 
description offered. 

For. the best bull, over two 
Devo 






ly admitted to be 
h has been seen among us. — 
For the best bull, over two years old, full blood 

Alderney; they have awarded no premium, there 

being no animal of this description presented to 

their view. 

For the best bull, over two years old, of any other 

breed; they have awarded the premium of $10, to. 
Mr. J. Yellott, for his large and handsome bull of 
Teeswater and Holstein breed. ’ 

For the best bull, under two years old, of any 

breed; they have awarded the premium of $8, to 

Mr. Henry Thompson, for “Hamlet,” a beautiful 

full blood Devon, out of Flora by Garrick, 

For the best milch cow, certificate of her milking, 
quantity of butter produced, afd keep for one. 
week; and of the interval of time elapsed between 

her calving and the week of trial; the premium of 
$15 has been awarded to Mr. Henry Thompson, for 
“‘Fanny,” a half bred Devon, (out of the celebrated 
dun cow, and by Mr. Patterson’s bull;) this being 
not only the best cow, but the requisitions of the 
board having been complied with in no other in- 
stance. 

For the second and third best, no premiums have 
been awarded; because there were no accompany- 

ing certificates. 

or the best heifer, of any breed, the premium of 
$10 has been awarded to Mr. Gales, of the District 
of Columbia, for “Lucy,” an uncommonly fine 
animal, of the Improved Durham short horn breed, 
13 months old. 

For the second best, they have awarded the pre- 
mium of $5 to Mr. Henry Thompson, for his full 
bred Devon heifer “Sally,” 20 months old. 

Your committee deeply regret the entire defi- 
ciency of the exhibition, with regard to oxen; their 
value, however, is too well known, and duly ap- 
preciated by many, to require commendation at 
this time; and they can but lament, the want of 
energy in our farmers, in not giving more interest 


Top-gallant, 6 years old, as best adapted to get 
$15 


Mr. Thomas Worthington, Mr. George Cooke, 
Mr. Jacob Hollingsworth, and others, exhibited 
mares worthy of notice; but from the limited num- 
ber of premiums at the disposal of the committee, 
they regret that it is not in their power to award 


h 


to the show, by the exhibition of some of the fine 


port, without expressing their great disappointment 
at seeing so many 






airs of oxen which may be found in the neighbour- 
ood. Your committee cannot close this brief Te- 


ens vacant: but at the same 


the premium of ° ° . . : 15 een aia Sam’, Hotuineswortu 
To Mr. William Prie@ for his brown stallion, Row's MN. Masncaves, 
Young Figure, 8 years old, as best adapted to Cuas. Srerett Rincsiy 
. . ? 
get stock for slow draft, the p ) of 15 Henry Hatt, 
The committee beg to recomme the consi- Epwarp S. Winper, 
deration of the Society, that a discretionary pre- Tuomas Hoop. 
mium of $15 each, be given to Cliirles Sterett| June 2d, 1826. 












time, they would do injustice to their feelings 
were they to withhold the expression of their aP- 
lause, at the spirited exertions of Mr. Thompson fot 
introducing and diffusing among us his justly ad- 
mired Devons: the number and fine condition of 
them constituting a large proportion of the show. 
This variety of cattle seems to be gaining ground 





. 













daily in Maryland, because the qualities they have 
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developed, clearly indicate, that they are well cal- 
culated for this district of our country. 
N. GoLpsBorOUGH, 
Wa. Grsson, 
Curist. CarNaAn, 
B. F. Mackatt. 


SWINE. 

To the Trustees of the Maryland Agricultural Society. 

GeytTLEMEN—It is with feelings of sincere regret, 
that, as Judges of swine, they are constrained to 
announce to you, that no object “worthy of distinc- 
tion” having been exhibited, they can award no pre- 
miums on the occasion. 

Very respectfully, your obt. servts, 
~~ . Tuo’s B. Dorsey, 
Sam’t Brown, 

June ist, 1826. Joun Stone. 
SHEEP. 

(The Committee appointed to examine the sheep, 
take leave to report the following award of premi- 
ums. 

For the best Saxony ram, to Wm. Patterson, Esq. $10 
For the best pair of Saxony ewes, Do. 8 
For the best merino ram, to Gen. Mason, 

For the best pair of merino ewes, to Dr, A. 


10 


Thomas, 8 
For the best Southdown ram, to the Hon. E. 
Lloyd, 10 


For the best Southdown ewes, no offer. 

For the best Dishley ram and ewes, no offer. 

For the best ram of any other breed, to Sam’! 
Stevens, Esq. for his ram of mixed merino 
and Dishley, 

For the best pair of ewes as above, to Sam’l 
Stevens, Esq. 

To the farmer who shall have raised the great- 
est number of lambs, in proportion to the num- 
ber of ewes, to John Ensor, of Bait. county, 
having raised 53 lambs from 39 ewes, 

There was no offer for the premium for the lar- 
gest quantity of wool, except one, which was 
deemed of insufficient quantity, to entitle it to 
premium, 


10 


8 


10 


Votunteer Premico. 
To the owner of tne ram, which being shorn 
upon the ground, shall produce the greatest quantity 
of pick lock wool, &c. The committee award the 
premium to Wm. R. Dickinson, Esq. of Ohio, his 
ram having yielded the greatest quantity of pick 
lock wool. The committee with difficulty made up 
this award, the wool from Mr. Patterson’s Saxon 
ram being adjudged a shade finer; but the quantity 
not equalling that shorn from Mr. Dickinson’s, 
the committee consider his fleece the most valuable, 
and have awarded as above. The committee with 
pleasure remark, that Gen. Mason’s merino ram fur- 
nished a beautiful fleece, and was a fine specimen 
of merino sheep. 
For the best specimen of shearing on the ground, 
to Richard Topham, 


qr 


$ 
Ep. Lioyp, 
Jno. Mercer, 
Tuos. Emory, 
James SyYKEs. 


DOMESTIC PAMILY MANUFACTURES. 





The committee have awarded the premiums of 


the society as follows: 

To Mrs. Catherine Knight, of Balt. county, for 
the best piece of carpeting 

To Miss Eliza T. Gist, of Talbot eounty, for 
the best hearth rug, 3 

To Miss Eleanor Anne Bowdle, of Talbot coun- 
ty, for the second best hearth rug, 

To Mrs. Stockett, (lady of Dr. Stockett of Elk- 
ridge) Anne-Arundel county, for the best 
counterpane, 

To Miss Amelia Dorsey, of Dorchester county, 


@ 


$ 


for the best pair of knit woollen hose, 2 
To Miss Maria Anne Priestley, of Balt. county, 
for the second best pair of knit woollen hose, 1 


To Mrs. Anne A. Durding, of Kent county, for 
the best pair of knit cotton hose, 

To Miss Marietta 'Thomas, of Anne Arundel 
county, for the best pair of knit thread hose, 
And they have used the discretionary power, vest- 

ed in them, to award, 

To Miss Keturah Dorsey, of Dorchester coun- 
ty, for a pair of knit angola-half hose— the 
same premium as offered for a pair of second 
best cotton hose, ° 

To Mrs. Anne Stone, of Balt. county, for several 
pieces of bobinett-lace, wrought in her fami- 


9) 


~ 


9) 


— 


$l 





ly; the same premium as offered for the best 


~| imitation of Leghorn hats. 


Whatever doubts may exist, or however politi- 
cians may differ, as to the balance of benefits or 
| mischiefs, that may grow out of the encouragement 
‘of manufacturing establishments, by legislative pro- 
|tection; it is presumed, that none will question the 
‘good that must result from these domestic supplies: 
none will undertake to charge these, with false eco- 
nomy,or with injurious effects to any part of the 
community—Here is, strictly speaking, a home- 
preparation, of a home-production, for home-con 
sumption—Here is,employment judiciously distri- 
buted by her **who looketh to the ways of her house- 
hold, and eateth not the bread of idleness” to every 
age and sex, regularly, or between whiles, in rainy 
days and winter evenings, as opportunity may per- 
mit; returning much clear gain, in the intrinsic va. 


satisfaction, derived from the use of fabrics of one’s 
‘own creatioa—and when we know, as the commit- 
‘tee have before intimated, the presiding spirit, from 
which these have chiefly emanated—whe will not, 
from the good buok be ready to exclaim, “as the 
sun when it ariseth in the high heaven, so *is: the 
beauty of a good wife, in the ordering of her house.” 

The committee had offered to their view, several 
varticles of great merit, of home manufacture, to 
| which, not being strictly of family product, they did 
|not feel themselves at liberty to award premiums; 
of these they beg leave to mention particularly, and 





various patterns of Venetian carpeting, manufactu 
red by Mr. John Wilson, of the city of Baltimore, 
remarkable for their excellence in texture, figure, 
and colouring. 

They also saw with great interest, a display, by 
Mr. John Adolph Blanc, of Piedmont in Italy, of a 
parcel of silk worms (raised by him, from egys im- 
ported this spring from Italy) feeding on the mul- 
berry leaf; the worms were in full vigor, and pro- 
mised, as far as their numbers go, a profitable re- 
sult—this being a branch of domestic industry, in 





lue of the article, besides the comfort, and the proud! 


in terms of high commendation, several pieces of 


IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY. 


The committee on implements of husbandry, beg 
leave most respectfully to report, that they haye 
carefully examined the specimens exhibited to the 





4|society, among which they observed many good 


ploughs, but as these willmore properly fall under 
the notice of another committee, they will merely 
observe, that the workmanship of these important 
implements, was substantial and perfect toa degree 
'highly creditable to the manufacturers, Sinclair and 
Moore, and Jon. S. Kastman. *, 
The attention of your committee was particu- 
larly drawn to the model of an improvement upon 
the common winnowing machine, designed to faci- 
llitate the first and most troublesome part of that 
operation, by a self feeding movement of simple 
|construction, being a a endless band hori.” 
zontally placed, armed with two vertical bars, and 
forming the bottom of the hopper, during this part 
of the process. If the design of the inventor, Thomas 
Grant, shall succeed, as it probably will, the im- 
provement must prove very useful in dressing grain 
at the most laborious stage of that business. This 
| improvement will be attached by Sinclair and 
Moore, when required, to fans of their usual con- 
struction, which are very perfect, especially in the 
iron crank movement whieh slakes the riddles and 
screen. Another winnowing machine was submit- 
‘ted to our examination by the inventor, Enoch 
Walker, of Pennsylvania, and the manufacturer 
iJona. S. Eastman, of Baltimore—the peculiarities 
‘of this machine consist in the valve that forms the 
; bottom of the hopper, and which being agitated by 
cogs placed on a horizuntal roller, assists the ope- 
rator in feeding the riddles—these and the screen 
|are supported on a perpendicular spindle, and re- 
ceive their motion from cogs placed on said roller 
that work against the upright cheeks which connect 
the riddles and screen at their sides ‘This fan is ° 
simple and of low price, and although much smaller 
than usual, is nevertheless said to be very efficient. 
To your committee many cultivators were exhi- 
bited, and two of them for the premium. Among 
the best we noticed the tried and approved corn 
harrow, with five Shoe-horn tines, of wrought iron 
and steel, an excellent implements manufactured by 
Sinclair and Moore, who claimed a premium for a 
\self-sharpening triangular footed harrow, the tines 
,of which are wrought iron, ending with cast iron, 
three angled feet, two angles of which cut as 
|shares, whilst the third acts as a coulter, until this 
| becomes dull, when the foot should Se revolved on 
its screw far enough for this angle to be made to 
;act as one of the shares, whilst another acts as a 
coulter. Finally, when these feet have been worn 
off. new feet are to be attached, and these are sup- 
plied as duplicates with the harrow. ‘The angles of 
these feet meet in a point, so that they penetrate 
\with the case of a keen wedge. Mr. Virtue, who 
‘manages the farm of Robert Oliver, in Anne Arun- 
del, has informed us that he has used one of these 
self sharpening harrows, and found it to be twice as 
joperative as Beatson’s cultivator, when worked 
‘with half the horse power, and that he has applied 
to the manufacturers for three more of these valu- 
lable harrows. We are also credibly informed, 
that they have been for some time used and approv- 
ied by many intelligent Pennsylvania farmers. 
| A cultivator with five tines terminated with cast 
‘iron, circular plates of beveled edge, was exhi- 











The Committee charged with the duty of inspect-| the opinion of the committee, that may become bited for premium bysthe inventor and maker, Jon. 
ing the domestic family manufactures, and award. | highly useful to the country, they take the liberty'S. Eastman—these plates are screwed to the tines, 
ing the premiums allotted to them, by the Mary-|of recommending it to the encouragement of the|and may be revolved so as to present fresh portions 
land Agricultufat Society, have great satisfaction in| society. 


Teporting, that the various specimens of skill and 
industry, exhibited on the present occasion, do infi- 
nite credit to the families that have entered into the 
competition, and strongly evince the policy of the 
society in inviting it. 


J. Mason, 

D. Murray, 
Sam’t STEVENS, 
Geo. Horrmag, 


June Ist, 1826 C. Morais. 





of their circymference as the parts used become 
dull. 

A third w seeding plough of improved con- 
struction, offered for premium by Sinclair and 
Moore ;—it is an excellent implement, calculated to 
seed well tilled land, casting their furrows at once, 


| 
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andbeing of easy dtaft, it saves two thirds of the 
jabour and time required by the single furrow seed 
plough. p ; 

Your committee noticed on the ground, East- 
man’s well known and approved Cylindrical Straw 
Cutter, Brown’s Vertical Wool Spinner, which ena- 
bles one person to spin five times as much as can 
be done with the common wheel; likewise a corn 
sheller, being a revolving cone of wood studded with 
jron teeth, very inferior to and operating on the 

ringiple of Phinney’s well known and excellent 
east iron corn sheller, which has left us only to de- 
sire aself feeding improvement thereon to perfect 
this work of husbandry. 

Your committée have doubted whether either of 
the implements ofhusbandry submitted to their 

ice could be considered new, and as such so 
“especially deserving of the patronage of the so- 
ciety as to justify the grant of a premium; but fear- 
ing to. damp the zeai.of ingenious artizans, they 


Co. This fact which establishes the advantages 
resulting from breeding from imported blood, of 
known qualities, merits the attention of the public, 
and whieh they ought to be informed of. 

The committee in awarding to Mr. Clapp a pre- 
mium for his preserved butter of three months old, 
were unanimously of opinion, that the butter has 
no peculiar claim to merit, but was without compe- 
tition, and the fresh butter he offered was of so fine 
a quality, that they regretted they had no premium 
to award to him for it. 

R. Carton, 


C. R. Carrouy, 

Jas. Cueston, Jr. 

Rost. Sincriair, 

Henry 'Tuompson. 
June 1, 1826. 


PLOUGHING. 





feel ityto be their duty to bestow the bounty of the 


society upon the implement which to them has ap- | 


peared to be the most useful and new, and there- 
fore they award the premium of $10 for Beache’s 
self sharpening harrow, made and exhibited by 
Sinclair and Moore, 

But the invention of greatest importance that 
came under our observation is the safety carriage, 
exhibited by its author, a gentleman of Anne- 
Arundel county, near Ellicott’s mills. ‘This not 
being an implement of husbandry, it was not within 
our power otherwise to manifest our opinion of the 
design, than by expressing our decided approbation 
of this invention;—by it carriages of quick draft 
are placed completely under the control of the dri- 
ver, who, without quitting his box, may at his 
pleasure, instantly lock both hind wheels, and if 
necessary also detach the pole, splinter, bar, and swin- 
gle trees, so as to release all with the horses, leaving 
the carriage at rest even ona declivity. Public 
stages and private carriages may be made safe 
conveyances by this improvement, which gives ap 
assurance that has long been desired against risks, 
which have destroyed many valuable lives, and, put 
more into great jeopardy. 

J. W.M-Cutton, 
James ‘TILGHMAN, 
Tencu 'T1tGumay, 


FERMENTED LIQUORS. 


The committee report, that the domestic wines 
offered for premium, were various, and (although 
none of the grape.) the quality such as to render 
discrimination difficult—three bottles of Gooseberry 
Wine were very superior, and occasioned some de- 
liberation with the committee in making their award; 
they, however, concluded on bestowing the pre- 
mium to Miss Elizabeth Dorsey, for the best spe- 
cimen of Currant Wine. 

(Signed,) 
June 26, 1826. 


June 2, 1826. 


Jos. Gates, Chairman. 


BUTTER. 

The committee on the examination of Butter 
and Cheese, report, that they award the premium 
for the best fresh butter to Mr. Job Smith, and for 
the best preserved butter, three months old, to Mr. 
FE. Clapp. 

The fresh butter, to which the premium has 
been awarded, possesses a richness which is unri- 
valled, and although there were many specimens 
of joutter, and some of them better made than 
thafwhich has gained the premium, yet they all fall 
shdt of the richness which it possesses. 

_ Your committee believe, that this peculiarity of 
richness, is mainly owing to an inter eof im- 
ported dairy blood, with common st and they 
are supported in this opinion by information from 
Mr. Smith, who says that his stock is @ mixture of 


The committee appointed on ploughing, beg leave 
\to report, that they award to J. S. Eastman, for the 
| best ploughing by three horses, the premium of 10. 
The committee notwithstanding they have awarded 
the premium to Mr. Eastman’s plough, beg leave 
to report, that they were much pleased with the 
performance of Mr. Swan’s plough, made by Ro- 
bert Sinclair. 

The committee further report, that they award 
to J. S. Eastman for the best two horse ploughing, 
the premium of $10, and to the successful plough- 
men in each case $2, Tu. Hoop, 

Joun KeELso, 

James Titcuman, 

Joun Marsu, 

Enocn Crarp. 
June 2, 1826. 





The Committee appointed to count the ballots, 
beg leave to report, that the following gentlemen 
have been duly elected officers of the Society for 
the ensuing year: 

Georce Howarp, of Waverly, President. 
James Howarp, Secretary. 

Joun S. Skinner, Corresponding Secretary. 
James Cox, I'reasurer. 
Charles Ridgely, of Hampton, } 
Jacob Hollingsworth, 
George Cooke, 

Allen ‘Thomas, 

Nicholas M. Bosley, 

B. W. Hall, 

James Carroll, Jr. 

John B. Morris, 

Richard Caton 

Samue} W. Smith, 

David Williamson, Jr. 

H. V. Somerville, 

James Swan, 


~ Trustees. 





James Carro.y, Jr. 
Geo. Cooke, 


June ist, 1826. James Howarp. 





PROSPECT OF CROPS. 


Extract from a Letter to the Editor. dated 

Rose Mount Sist May, 1826. 

Dear Sir,—*The last spring we suffered severe- 
ly in our wheat crops in this neighbourhood with 
the Hessian fly, and during the symmer more so 
with the moth and weavil—we sowed our wheat 
late, with seed very much weavil eaten, and perhafis 
the prospect the first of January last, was never 
worse. ‘The mild winter however improved it, and 
the crop probably never promised to be better, than 
at this time: my crop of 155 bushels sowing, and 
it is not better than many others, will, I expect, ave 
rage 20 a 25 bushels to the acre, unless it should be 





= — =. _ 
Alderney blood, imported by James Creighton & [Which has beset it within @few days, and which in 


a few hours strips it of its leaves and beard, and 
sometimes, though not often, cuts the head off—about 
eighteen years past, we had a similar visitation, 
though confined at that time to one field only. The 
are seen in detached places through the field, an 
in one field I have observed them to extend over a 
space of ten acres together—I send youa sample of 
the worm and the wheat eaten by them. The 
wheat is the red.chaff bearded, and which I prefer 
as a tobacco maker, having sowed the same seed 18 
years in succession. 

Our tobacco crop must faii for the want of plants. 
Yours &e, JOS. KENT.” 





| HORTICULTURE, 





FROM THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


DURABILITY OF FRUITS. 








in the expressive language of some of them, were 
run out; or according to Mr. Knight, where the 
trees, though still alive, had become decrepit with’ 
age. When, therefore, I saw the contrary doctrine 
advanced, in a piece introduced into your paper 
from the Essex Register, and confidently urged, 
with an imposing display of much reading on the 
subject, | thought it was proper, and even a duty, 


tions, in support of Mr. Knight's theory,—a theory 
of which mistaken ideas had been entertained; and 
of which, therefore, | gave some account. [ then 
hoped I should not have oceasion again to take up 
my pen on the subject. But the same writer has 
recurred to it; and with increased confidence at- 
tempted to overthrow Mr. Knight’s theory. That 
this theory may be better understood, I will enter 
into some details; the rather, because the Essex 
Register writer by his partial notices, misrepresents 
Mr. Knight’s doctrine. 

Subsequently to my former communication, I re- 
ceived from a friend, information concerning Mr. 
Knight; which, with what is derived from other 
sources, will enable your readers more justly to 
estimate the value of his statements and opinions. 

At nine years of age, he had a decided taste for 
Horticulture; and at that early period of life, he 
had become an engrafter and inoculator of fruit 
trees. Nothing has occurred, during a long life, 
to impair his ability, or his opportunities of culti- 
vating his favourite pursuit. He is now nearly 
eighty years of age, and possessing a large landed 
estate, has enjoyed the means, favourable to an 
enlightened mind, of prosecuting his philosophical 
inquiries and experiments. These have been nu- 
merous. His communications of many of them 
were published in the philosophical transactions of 
the Royal Society. Loudon, in his Encyclopedia of 
Gardening, (a book I have just borrowed) gives the 
titles of upwards of a hundred tape of Mr. 
Knight’s, relating to the vegetable kingdom. And 
that celebrated chemist and philosopher, Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, now President of the Royal Society of 
London,—intending to “connect together, into a 
general view, the observations of the most enlight- 
ened philosophers who have studied the physiology 
[or nature] of vegetation,” says of Mr. Knight that 
‘He is the latest inquirer into these interesting sub- 
‘jects, and his labours have tended most to illustrate 
this part of the economy of nature.”* ’ 








injured materially by a species of caterpillar, 


¢ 


*Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, p. 9. 


Having Wig since been satisfied of the corr , 
ness of M ight’s theory, to account, plilosophiz” 
cally, for @geertained facts, respecting the Apple 
and Pe _ have occasionally, sas. jon to 
farmers, sed them to avoid — 
and Ja@bour in attempting to co ie, in 
and Budding, any varieties of those fruits’ whieh, 


to present to your readers some facts and observa- — 


ie 5. 
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Such is the character of the enlightened philo- 
_sopher, who has devoted a great portion of a long 
life in the study of the nature of plants, from the 
largest fruit tree to the humblest garden vegetable, 
whose theory concerning the limited duration of the 
apple and pear, the flippant wricer in the Essex 
Register has pronounced “‘absurd in itself, and ri- 
diculous in its appearance.” ‘This forward gentle- 
man, I would presume, does not understand Mr. 
Knight’s theory, or he would not misrepresent it. 
For the satisfaction of those of, your readers who 
take an interest in the question, I will endeavour 
to state correctly Mr. Kuight’s ideas, as exhibited 
in his treatise on the apple and pear,—the only one 
of his numerous publications which I have seen, 
It is his second edition printed in 1801. The 
tirst appears to have been published in 1797. 

Mr. Knight, mentioning the introduction of the 
apple into England, says—“I am inclined to think 
that we are indebted to the industry of the plant- 
ers of the early part of the 17th century, and the 
end of the preceding century, for most of those we 
have at present, and-probably for all the old fine 
cider fruits. Of these they have left usa sufficient 
number; but the existence of every variely of this 


the variety; but it often appears to be hereditary. 


lence.” 
“From the result of these experiments,” (conti- 


every attempt to propagate every old variety of the 


all plants of this species, however propagated from 
the same stock, partake in some degree of the same 
life, and will attend the progress of that life, in the 


though they will not be any way affected by any in- 
cidental injuries the parent tree may sustain after 
they are detached from it. The roots, however, and 
the trunk adjoining them, appear to possess in all 
trees a greater degree of durability than the bearing 


es when the old ones have been destroyed by ac- 


the trunks of old ungrafted apple and pear trees, 





Sruit, appears to be confined to a certain period, dur- 
ing the earlier s of which only, it can be propa-| 
gated to the advantage of the planter. No kind of 
apple now cultivated, appears to have existed more 
than two hundred years... .. From the descrip- 
tion Parkinson, ube wrote in 1629, has given of 
the apples cultivated in his time, it is evident that} 
those now known by the same names, are different, | 
and probably new varieties; and though many of | 
those mentioned by Evelyn, who wrote between 30) 
and 40 years later, still remain, they appear no) 
longer to deserve the attention of the planter.—| 
The Moil, and its successful rival the Redstreak, | 


grew with much greater luxuriance than those 


A gravelly or wet soil, a cold preceding summer, 
ora high exposed situation, adds much to its viru- 


apple, I think I am justified in the conclusion, that 


branches; having a power of producing new branch- 


———— 


found in those varieties which have been long in lof culture will not suit the cider-maker; but it'mug 
cultivation; and in these it annually becomes more ; 
destructive, and evidently arises ‘rom the age of 


probably be adopted with much advantage, when 
new varieties are to be obtained from seed; ang 
ithe production of these must be the first thing to 
engage the attention of the planter of the present 
ay.” 

Mr. Knight then proceeds to give directions 
manifestly judicious (as might be expected from 


nues Mr. Knight) ‘and from the general failure of|so skilful and experienced a planter) to adapt the 


varieties of apples to the various soils and situa- 
tions in which they may be planted; by obserying 
which, he supposes fine ciders might be mate in 
almost every part of England.—He says, “the 
‘most common defect in the orchards of Hereford. 





habits of its youth, its maturity, and its decay;|shire, and the adjoining counties, is the want of a) 


sufficient degree of warmth to bring their fruits to 
a perfect state of maturity; for almost all these 

{having acquired their f; in very warm and fat 
jvourable situations, have been transferred from 
those to others, in which, except in very warm 
summers, they are never properly ripened. The 
liquor produced from them is consequently harsh 





cident, or even by old age: and I have found that! and unpalateable.” 
grafts taken from scions which have sprung out of | 


I believe I have now introduced all that is ne- 
jcessary to make Mr. Knight’s theory understood: 
and that every judicious reader, who “will compare 


taken, at the same time, from the extremities of his facts and reasonings with the objections of the 


the bearing branches. The former in their growth 
assumed the appearance of young seedling stocks, 
and the shoots of the pear were, like those, covered 
with thorns. ‘Those propagated from the bear- 
ing branches frequently produced fruit the second 
year, but the others remained long unproductive,” 
Other grafts, Mr. Knight says, which were taken 
from shoots out of the large boughs of the pear 
tree, between the trunk oa the bearing branches, 
partook of the character of the foregoing kinds, 
producing a much smaller quantity of thorns than 


Essex Register-writer, will find the latter all ob- 
viated. 

That writer, in his second publication (transfer- 
red to your paper No. 37) says,—‘before we pro. 
ceed to overthrow Mr. Knight’s hypothesis, we 
must first show what the hypothesis is.”—That 
writer then introduces the following passages, as 
quotations from Mr. Knight’s publications.—*Those 
apples which have been long cultivated are on the 
decay. The Redstreak and the Golden Pippin can 
no lenger be propagated with advantage. ‘The 





with the Musts and Golden Pippin, are in the last/the one, but not being entirely free from them like |fruit like the parent tree, is affected by the old age 


stage of decay, and the Stire and the Foxwhelp are | 
hastening rapidly after them.” 


the other. Whence he naturally infers, “that 


of the variety."—‘‘The Moil and its successful 


\there is a progressive change ,from the roots to/rival the Redstreak, with the Musts and Golden 


Mr. Marshall, who wrote his Rural Reonomy of)the extremities of the bearing branches, and pro-| Pippin, are in the last stages of decay, and the Stire 
Gloucestershire and Herefordshire, about ten years|bably an increasing tendency to decay: for the life;and the Foxwhelp are hastening rapidly after 
before Mr. Knight's publication, expressing what of every tree is known to be greatly prolonged,|them.”— The diseased state of young grafted 
he saw while residing in that district of country}when its branches are frequently taken off, and it trees of the Golden Pippin, and the debasement of 
for the purpose of describing the state of its hus-|is compelled to make use of the reserved buds with fruit, afford one among a thousand instances which 


bandry, in all its branches, says, in accordance} 
with Mr. Knight,—‘‘.4l the old fruits, which raised| 


which nature has provided it: and I have not the 


might be adduced, of the deeay of those varieties 


least doubt but that in the culture of the apple and of fruit which have been’ long propagated by graft- 


the fame of the liquors of this country, are now pear, the life of each original tree might be pro- jing.” 

lost; or are so far on the decline, as to be deemed |longed to three times its natural period, by robbing} ‘The above three quotations are assertions of 
irrecoverahle.” He adds—In Yorkshire [his na-/it of its branches, as soon as the qualities of its: facts: does the E. R.-writer mean to call in ques- 
tive county] similar circumstances have taken fruit were known, and retaining it as a pollard,* tion Mr. Knight’s veracity ?—I presume not. Are 
place: several old fruits, which were productive|or more properly in the state of the stools in a;not the assertions perfectly intelligible ?—Why 


within my recollection, ‘are lost: the stocks can-| 


coppice, which is filled at regular periods.” . 


then does the writer resort to commentators to 


kered, and the trees would no longer come to bear.” |“‘Should any valuable variety of the apple be re- show their meaning? Mr. Knight is not responsi- 


Again Mr. Knight says, “All efforts which have 
hitherto been made to propagate healthy trees of 
those varieties which have been long in cultivation, 
have, I believe, been entirely unsuccessful. The 
grafts grow well for two or three years, after which 
they become cankered and mossy, and appear, what 
I consider them really to be, parts of the bearing 
branches of old diseased trees.” 

Such are the facts as stated by two distinguished 
writers, well acquainted, by their personal observa- 
tion, with the subject of their writings, and sustain- 
ing eye reputations. 

But Mr. Knight before he formed his definitive 
opinion, anxious to continue the old excellent fruits, 
and hoping to find a cure for the diseases, and con- 
sequent decay, by which they were effected, tried 
and repeated, during a number of years, but with- 
out success, various ingenious experiments, “on 
several kinds of fruit, but principally the Redstreak 


and Golden Pippin; and as they had formerly | | 


grown well in the same soil, he began to suspect 
that their diseases arose from the debility of age, 
and would consequently be found incurable. The 


{ 


jtained in the state I have described (that is, grow- ble for their mistaken or absurd interpretations.— 
ing the bud, and remaining ungrafted] I would re-|Dr. Thacher has endeavoured to render a_ public 


commend that its branches be taken off every 
third or fourth year, and used for grafts; and that 
it never be suffered to fulfil the intentions of na- 
ture, by producing either fruit or blossoms:— 
under this mode of treatment I have little doubt 
but that the same variety might be propagated 
through many centuries.” 

“It appears also probable that the latter period 
of the existence of the apple-tree would be con- 
siderably prolonged in a southern climate; for all 
the old kinds grow best in warm situations; and 
the most diseased flourished with the greatest vigor, 
when I trained them to a south wall. This mode 





*In England, those trees are called pollards, whose 
branches are all cut off, from time to time; new 
branches, forming new tops, following each cutting: a 
common practice with willow trees, in our own coun- 
_ “Trained against a south wall.” As few farmers 
in America have had opportunities to see this process, 
I will briefly describe it. 





canker, however, which constitutes their most fatal 
disease, often arises from other causes. It is always 


service by compiling a treatise on orchard fruits; 
without making any pretensions to much practical 
knowledge of the subject. Of his great mistake 
respecting Mr. Knight’s theory, @ informed him, 
when he was preparing the second edition of his» 
“Orchardist."* This theory, indeed, Dr. Thacher * 





dens, brick walls are erected, ten or twelve feet high; 
and, for fruits requiring the most shelter and warmth, 
facing the south. At the foot of this wall, and at about 
six inches from it, the young tree is planted. Its stem, 
when of a convenient length, is secured to the wall by 
passing a shred of cloth over it, as a loop, bringing*the 
two ends together, and nailing them to the joints of 
the wall. The branches springing from the sides of 
the tree, are in like manner fastened to the wall, tier 
above tier, trained sloping or horizontally flat to the 
wall, until itis covered toits top; and extending on 
each side to the distance of eight to twelve feet; ac- 
cording to the nature of the tree. Such branches as 
spring fromthe parts of the tree not convenient to be 
so trained, or which are not wanted, are cut away. 





In order to obtain fruits of certain delicate and ten- 
der kinds, which will not thrive in open fields or gar- 


* At the same time I desired him to correct several 
errors, in ascribing to me certain opinions which I had 
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s to Mr. Bucknal;* = cites the — 
opedia, edited by Dr. Mease, in Philadelphia, 
Eos sore of his) information; and it 4 of 
Bucknal’s observations on the doctrine in question, 
of which Dr. Thacher professes to give an “ab- 
stract,” commencing at page 23 of his Orchardist. 
It is not Mr. Knight’s statement of his own theory; 
and of course he is not responsible for any erro- 
neous notions or absurdities which the abstract ex- 
nibits. Such, for instance, as this—that if any 
singlewariety of apple be multiplied in millions of 
trees, yet, on the death of the parent tree, merely 
from dd age, each individual will decline, in what- 
ever country they may be, or however endowed with 
h and health And Dr. Thacher’s illustration 
‘this doctrine (p. 27, 28,)is alike unfortunate — 
He says,—“Let it be supposed that the Baldwin 
Je is a new variety uced from the seed.— 
This, as the original k, may continue to live 
one hundred years. A scion taken from it when 
ten years old, may live ninety years; another, tak- 
en ten years after, may enjoy a duration of eighty 
ears; and so on progressively. At the expiration 
of one hundred years, the original stock and all 
derivatives from it, will become extinct.”—Now 
trees, like men and-other animals, may, from va- 
rious causes, live to different ages before they be- 
come decrepit, and die; although none live for 


ever. 

The Essex Register-writer seizes on these palpa- 
ble errors of the commentators, to throw ridicule on 
Mr. Knight’s theory. But, in his imaginary triumph, 
falls into an error as gross as any he attempts to 
expose. Referring to Dr. Thacher’s illustration, 
the writer says: “‘it is precisely the same as to say, 
of a family consisting of a grandmother, children, 
grand children, and great grand children, that all 


their lives depend upon that of the grand mother; ! 


and that when her term of life was completed, all 
her progeny would die at the same time.” But 
there is no analogy in the two cases. Children are 
not, like the engrafted limbs of trees, merely exten- 
sions of the substance of the bones and flesh, of their 
parents; but bear relation to them similar to the 
seeds of an apple, or other fruit, to the tree produc- 
ing them. These seeds are produced by a sexual 
union in vegetation, as the young of animals are 
roduced by a like union of the male afd female. 
n most fruits, as in the apple and pear, the two 
sexes are component parts of the same flowers. 
But in some trees, as the date, and in some plants, 
as the hemp, the males are exclusively on one, and 
the females on the other; and unless they grow near 
together, or intermix, there will be no fruit in one, 
nor seed in the other. The young of animals and 
the seeds of fruit trees are new stocks, capable of 
producing new progenies, generation after genera- 
tion, to the end of time. And such is the wisdom 
manifested in the creation, that although some 
— are endowed.with the power of propagation 
y slips, cuttings oF scions; yet, as if to insure their 
renewal, and in their pristine vigour, they bear 
seeds also, capable of producing new stocks, as a 
new creation. If, however, in regard to such as 
yield fruit to man, care be not taken to obtain new 
and vigorous progenies from youthful and vigorous 
trees—degenerate and unhealthy kinds may be pro- 





never expressed nor entertained. These are in pages 
16, 17, 21, 45, of his first edition, where my name is 
introduced. He answered me, that he would make the 
correction. 

*Thomas S. D. Bucknal. member of Parliament, wrote 
about thirty years ago, a pamphlet called the Orchardist; 
for which he obtained from the London Society of Arts, 
an honorary medal. A copy coming to my hands, I 
committed it to Mr. Bordley, Vice President of the Phi- 
Jadelphia Society of Agriculture, who was then prepar- 
ing the second edition of his ‘Notes on Husbandry;” 

to which he introduced some brief sketches of Mr. 


Bucknal’s method of “close pruning and medicating 
fruit trees.” 





duced. This is exemplified in the human race; 
among whom peculiar debilities and diseases of 
parents become the unfortunate inheritances of their 
children. In like manner, Mr. Knight, having se- 
lected the seeds of apples of some of the best kinds 
of the old fruits, with an intention to propagate 
new ones, “soon found that many of the young 
plants (partitularly those from the Golden Pippin,) 
were nearly as much diseased as the trees which 
produced them.” He adds—“I several times rais- 
ed three or four plants from seeds taken from one 
apple, and when this had been produced by a 
diseased tree, I have had not only as many distinct 
varieties as there were seeds, but some were much 
diseased, and others apparently healthy; though 
the seeds were sown in the same soil,and the plants 
afterwards grew within two feet of each other in 
the nursery. Grafts inserted from each, retained 
the habits of the tree from which they were taken.” 

On this passage of Mr. Knight, in his treatise on 
the apple and pear, the Essex Register-writer re- 
marks—“Thus it seems, that whether we propagate 
from grafts, or the seed of old and decaying varie- 
ties, no new life is produced, but only the continua- 
tion of the life of the old parent stock:’? and then 
very sagaciously adds: “If this be true, all our va- 
rieties of the apple and pear trees should Jong since 
have become extinct.” Why so? if the indolence 
or carelessness of man, had prevented his raising 
new stocks from the seeds of young and healthy 
trees; or if, in all generations, he purposely waited 
till the trees had grown old and decrepid, before he 
attempted to raise new stocks from their seeds (and 
this absurdity is implied in the remark of the Essex 
Register-writer;) Nature, always provident, would 


young and vigorous trees, dropping on the grou 
and rotting, its seeds would there havé'germinate 
and produced the desired new and healthy stocks. 
T. PICKERING. 
(To be continued. ) 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





An Eagle of the largest class was shot a few days 
since, at Waterbury, Connecticut. It measured, 
when its wings were expanded, seven and a half feet, 
from tip to tip. 

Great Fisuine. 
Brooklyn, June .1. 

On Monday the 8th ult. a fishing company at 
| Riverhead, L. I. commanded by Capt. Noah Youngs, 
drew on shore in a seine 1,500,000 fish of the kind 
‘called moss bunkers, or bony fish, which are used 
for manure. The Riverhead Bay, which is about 
;three miles across, has yielded about nine millions 
jof this fish, which have been taken by eighty men, 
jand are valued for manure at one ‘dollar per thou- 
:sand—thus amounting to the handsome sum of 
9000 dollars. 

At Southold, a few miles from Riverhead, the 
fishing companies have been equally successful and 
vast quantities are on the beach. 

These fish when applied to the land, render the 
poorest soil productive. It is stated that 10,000 
will make the worst land produce twenty bushels of 
wheat per acre. 





Great Havt. 

Fifteen hundred and forty Shad were taken at a 

single draft on Monday last, at the Jefferson fishing 

place in Chatham, opposite Middletown, on the 
Connecticut river. 

A Larce Bear. 

A bear was surrounded and taken in Brandon, 

Vermont, on the 21st of May, weighing 428 pounds, 

which is said to be the largest ever taken in that 


have supplied his deficiencies. Ripe fruit, ma 
d, 


of them, when the inlwgbitants in the vicinity be- 
came a little exasperated, mustered about 100 men, 
and surrounded and tookhim. © «© 


[From the Wellsborough Pioneer.] 
*. Marug Svear. 
Messrs. Editors—There was this season extract- 
ed and manufa€turéd from the Forest Tree, 36,000 
Ibs. of this u wholesome article, besides 
1700 gallons @f;m@Jasses; in a new but flourishing 
settlement in’ Liberty township, Tioga coun- 
ty, Pa. comprising in the whole about ninety fami- 
hes, and occupying a little circle of not more than: 
five miles in extent The average price of sugar is 
8 cents per pound; and of molasses 50 cents per 
gallon—thus bringing into circulation in this little 
district, 3,730 dollars, and donein the space of 
about six weeks. Those who read this, will judge 
of the imporrance of this article. 
JOHN COCHRAN. 
Liberty towniship, May 16, 1826. 


- . POBTRY. 





AFFECTION—HER SMILE AND HER TEAR. 
O what is so beautiful, half to behold, 
As the smile which affection bestows; 


It is sweeter than incense, and brighter than gold, 
And as soft as the breath of a rose. 


O, it sheds round the heart, in the happiest hour, 
A halo of rapture and love? 

And divinely it glows ‘neath the magical power 
As a gem ’neath the light from above! . 


If so witehing her smile, O what must be her tear?® 
Deep, deep in her heart doth it flow! 

It is doubly sacred, and doubly is dear 
Being shed in the hour of her wo. fe 


Both, both are most exquisite! blest is the smile’ 
Which beams in the season of gladness; 

And blest is the tear which can sorrow beguile, 
Or soften one moment of sadness. . 














Sate or Btoopep Horses 1x New-York, 


Belonging to the estate of the late Gen'l Coles.—23d 
May, 1826; *« 
Dove, with a fine colt by Rattler at her sides 
Dove 10 years old—mare and colt sold for ¢800. 
A filly out of Romp by Bussora,2 years old*— 
rice $300—now at West-Chester with the horse 
enry. 
xa Romp, with a colt by Rattler 2 weeks 
old, sold for $1200, to Walter Livingston. ... 
Sports-Mistress, with foal by Rattler, sold for 
1200. aie sp, 
, A Bussora colt, 3 years old, out of Doye, #old to 
Mr. J. Verplanck, for $700. - 3 at 
A bay Bussora colt, out of Sports-Mistress, 3 years, 
old, for sale $600—said colt run with success against 
a colt of Mr. Stevens, one mile—22d inst. ; 
Agnes sold with a colt from Eclipse by her side, 
to Thos. Pearsall, for $600. 
[The above account rendered by J. K. Milnor» 
Esq., and may be depended on.] 


d 











state. Bruin had, been rather mischievous among 
the neighbouring sheep, and killed fifteen or twenty 


{* This we suppose should be three years old.] 
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PES TARMSR. 
Bactmore, F'ripay, June 9, 1826. 
@3-The next meeting of the Trustees of the Ma- 
ryland Agricultural Societygwill be held at Dalton, 
the residence of Doctor A. Thomas, on ‘Thursday, 
the 22d inst. A full meeting is expected, without 
further notice. 








r .S » a, 1 eee on : a ; 
(¢#Tue Late Catrie Suow.--Wewere prevent-| much is expected of you. Then let me again call! each number to No. 18. 


sessing. Why then, gentlemen, let me ask you, do 
you withhold an exhibition of them? Why let the 
character of your institution fall off?—a lack of 
zeal in its members. Perhaps the season is too 


hot--perhaps the period of your meeting is not|BBEF, Baltimore Prime,| bbl. 7 50 
found to be convenient for exhibiting stock.” ‘J|BACON, and Hams,. . Ib. 
would” said Gen. Mason, “gladly frame any excuse | BEES-WAX, Am. yellow | 
for you, rather than it should be supposed you were COFFE 


flagging in your zeal, or that the last fruits of the 
| Society should be lost to the public: for with the, 


|advances you have made with your weekly journal, ggy7ON YARN, No. 10,; 


iof the ‘American Farmer,’ you can do much, and 
a J | 


PRICES CURRENT. 





|'WHOLESALE| RBTAIL. 
| pet. ————___' __— 
| from| to (from; to 


——.. 


ARTICLES. 











8 | } 

| 6 8 9 

| $3 | 50 

E, Java,.....|—{ 17 22} 95 

Havana,.... 17} | 20 
COTTON, Louisiana, &e.| —{ 13 14 
Georgia Upland,.. . 10; 124; 
30} 


An advance of 1 cent 








ed, by indispensable engagements, from dining on. pp 


you, and urge you, not to be supine in the cause; 








CANDLES, Mould, . . i 13! 14) 16) 4g 
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the ground the last day of the Exhibition. From a)yse your best efforts, the unanimous efforts of one| Dipt,..- +--+ -- ; | 42 | Ya 
friend who had that pleasure, we have received the and all, to unite in giving support and permanence| CHEESE,. .. - ~~ +» + | — 8} 610) 12) 5 
following sketeh:] to your institution, and success will be certain. FEATHERS, Live,» ++ | — od ss} 3 
The business of the first day being closed, the| With these remarks,” Gen. Mason observed, “he FISH, Herrings,Sus. bbi. P a 
company met to dine, and nominated Gen. Mason,|he would beg leave to give a toast: By eg h ash 00| $71) 
of the District, (a member of the Society.) to fill) “The excellent results produced by the noble| p1oUR, Superfine ‘city bbl.) 4 25] ! 5 vol 
the chair for the day, in the absence of Gen. Ridge-| emulation excited by the agricultural societies of| fFine,’. . : a a ok to eens 50| 
ly, the President of the society, who did not attend,| our country.” Susquehanna, superfi. | a, | 4 25) 
from the delicate state of his health. The committee for counting the votes for the| FLAK, .......--.- Ib. | 9) il | 
After dinner, the President-elect for the day, re-| officers of the day, having retired to discharge| GUNPOWDER, Balti. . 251b) 5 00) | 5 50! 
commended an attention to domestic economy; and their duty, the health of the next president was|GRAIN, Indian Corn, . ‘bush! 67) 70) | 
embodied his advice in the following toast, which) drunk—The chair then consecutively gave the Wheat, Family Flour, | =| pe 90}, 9 
was drunk with general approbation: |following toasts, offered by the company do. Lawler,. .. ++) —| a 82 
“Domestic Economy—It makes the happiness of, By Mr. Potts—An increased intercourse, between | wo em + + +e || 63\ - | Sales 
families, and the prosperity of nations.” ithe Agricultural Society of Frederick,” and *the| me pipe pie = 80) 
The following volunteer toast was, by permis-| Maryland Agricultural Society” hower Sand Red - . (bush 3 871| 4 25 4 75) 
sion, offered by Mr. George Howard: By——*The memory of Gen. Harper. Ruta Bagh Geed,...|Ib./ 1 | | | 
** The Constitution of the Uniled States,—at sea,) By Mr. Jacob Hollingsworth—“The Ex-President| Orchard Grass Seed, bush 1 75) 2 00) 
or on shore.” Gen. Ridgely. Mangel Wurtzel Seed, — | 1 25) 1 50) 
Captain Morris, a guest, was sitting at the right) By Wr. Howard—“The American navy, our last; Timothy Seed, .-. - | — | 2 25) S$ 00 
of the President. | defence.” : CO, ¢ 0 aa we ei 65] “te 
A letter having been received by the Trustees,) Commodore Morris being present, he arose, and | eee, eee | — aay | i; 
announcing Gen. Ridgely’s resignation of the office; remarked, “that being the only officer of the navy HEMP, Ruseis, ci0ee, . | ton bes _ 
of President, a committee was appoitted to repoztlprcsent, he felt a task imposed on him, to acknow-| ,,2°: Coutty «+ ++ Ib. a“ 130 | ‘ 
thereon, which report was made, read, and accept-| ledge on behalf of his brother officers and himself, oes? I ARD...... _ 7 8 19, 
ed, and ordered by the Society to be printed, with the compliment paid-to them, and to their profession: | LE AD. Pie... ..% {1b} 64| | 
the General’s letter, communicating his resigna-| that the good opinion of the country, was certainly | seni ‘Ber. . ae e~ | § | 2] 
tion. General Mason was again called to the chair a grateful reward, to any exertions they might LEATHER, Soal, best, | —| 23 24 62) 
for the day, and Com. Morris again honoured the) make to merit approbation; and he hoped that the | MOLASSES, sugar-house gal., 45) | 624) 15 
Society with his company. After the dinner was future exertions of the navy like those of the past,| Havana, Ist qual. . . | — | 273) 98) 374 
withdrawn, the health of the President for the day| will continue to receive the applause of his coun-| NAILS, 6a20d. .. . . . | Ib. 6a a 
was given, and drunk with great zeal—a zeal that try.” He then asked Icave, to give the following | NAVAL STORES, Tar, | bbl.) 1 25) 1 38) | 
arose from a sense of good freling, manifested by| toast: “ pare Sg Ode ie Bee 
him through all the stages of the society to its pre-| “The Agricultural Society of Maryland—May woloat drndittimene lol i 31 $3) 40 
sent importance. a j success be equal to the wishes of its members.” | Spermaceti, ule ; j—.| 80 , | $s! 
In reply to the call “of drinking his health,” Gen.) Dr. Thomas, tlien gave the health of Capt. Mor |PORK Baltimore Mess, bbl |11 09 12 09) 
Mason arose, and said in expressive language, “that| ris, which was drank with much pleasure. | do Prime,... | — | 8 50 9 00} | 
he was proud of the honour conferred on hin; and; ‘The committee, to whom was referred the count-| PLASTER, cargo price, ton. 4 50) 
observed that he had hailed the establishment of ing of the votes for officers for the ensuing year, | ground, .. bbl. 1 50) | 
the society, in its infancy, as destined to do much) returned with a list of the persons elected; “Geo, | RICE fresh, ..... + Tb. 3) 5g 
good; that he had from its beginning been a Howard. Ksq, of Waverly, was chosen President, |°0F Baltimore White, Ib. | oy 14) is 20 
member, and although but a personably active one, and his health as “President Elect” was drunk. WHI hema _. | - : a 
he was always alive to its objects, its endeavours, By. Wr. Caton—*'The ofticers of the navy, and para fired aged - el. 75 ] rot 1 oa ge 
and its success; that much had certainly beer done; | army of the United States, equally distinguished us! APPTE BRANDY, Ist +d | 36 50, 
that a feeling, an interest, a competition had been) citizens, as in command.” | SUGARS, Havana White, c.}b.,13 13 50.15 116 
elicited, and good results had grown out of the in-| By Jr. Potts of rederick—“Captain Elliott.” | do. Brown, . . | —| 9.00 9 50 
stitution. But,” he observed, ‘although much had! By Mr. Jucob Hollingsworth—*Capt. D. Murray, | Louisiana, ....+. —/|7 85) 9 50/10 Il 
been done, yet much remained to be done; and to late of the navy.” a Serre. i Ib.} 19) 22| 20) 23 
do this, every individual ought to put his shoulder) By .wr. Worris—“'The memory of the gallant | SPICES, Cloves,....|—| 7 7 
to the wheel; the public called for it--they looked Capt. ‘l'ripp.” | Ginger, Ground,... | — | 7 | 12) 
with expectation, anxious expectation, for great re-; By Mr. Jacob Jlollinesworth—“The memory of} ¢ Pepper, ao - ye ‘ % 
sults, and he hoped they would not be disappoi Com . atur, the pri r his fe eee ss a ee ; 
. ped they not be disappointed., Commodore Decatur, the pride of his country. | Liverpool Blown pi 45 1b 
It was not only the interest of the Society that was| By the Chair, and on rising—‘All the pretty girls '| SHOT Balt all sizes, : Loa! 9 00 | | 
included, the interest of the State, and indeed of the) of Christendom.” . were | WINES Madeira I Pp ra] | 2 50| 3 00) 3 50) 4 
United States, were more or Jess conneeted with} —--——— - - - — : ‘de. Sicily, . e i 1 20} | 2 00) 
the Agricultural Society af Maryland, and with! CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. Lisbon,..... ‘eee fm] hae) | 150 1 
other similar societies.” ‘May I,’ Gen. Mason ob- ount o s ; dene ee doz.| 4 8 5 00! 9 00 
served, “be permitted to somadh. and I do it with geen tad le sandgaite Geass Sante ee Port, first quality, . . jgal.| 65) 1 85| 2 50 
great reluctance and with great regret, that the ex-| nufactures, held by the Maryland Agricultural Saciety WOOL, Merine, fal bi'd| B. os unwashed 
hibitions this day in horned cattle, and some other} on the Ist and 2d inst. with the Reports of the commit: Cc e. > rs dee ‘8 | 28) rae buttree of 
species of stock, have not been what they were—| tees appointed to distribute the premiums—Essay on the Shieners’ or Pulled, , | —| 9 ro tags, 


what I, and what the pnblic expected of you, know- 
ing, as they do, that you have the means of display- 
ing specimens of the best stock, in all the varieties 
which modern improvement has given rise to, and| 
more in number than most places cam boast of pos- 





Durability of Fruits, by T. Pickering—Large Kagle— 
Great Fishing on Long Island—Bear in Vermont—Ma- 
nufacture of Maple Sugar in West Pennsylvania—Poe- 
try, Affeetion—Sale of Blooded Horses at New York— 
A Member's account of the Maryiand Cattle Show 
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: TURNIPS. 

On the comparative merits of various esculent 
on the seasons for sowing them—on prejudices 
the influence of the moon upon vegetation— 
ingentous contrivance for deposiimng seeds in Gr 
_-on deep ploughing, and the advantage of stirring 
the soil between growing crops—on the eatraordina- 

success and skill displayed by Mr. Walker, in the 
agement of his farm near Holmesburgh. 


Philadelphia county, 1826. 
f 







Jno. Hare Powet, Esa. 
Corresp. Secrélary of the Pennsyl’a. Igricult’l Society. 
Six,—F rom the remarks I made in a late commu- 

nication to the society “relative to the cultivation, 

use, &c. of the common turnip; some may suppose 
| intended to depreciate the value of the ruta baga, 
or Swedish turnip, not so; for most purposes | be- 
lieve it to be far superior to the other—it will keep 
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~ \support of my opinion, I appeal to the many intel- 
ligent farmers and gentlemen by whom he is sur- 
rounded, who knew what his farm was when he pur- 


chased it, about 4 years since, and who know wha 
it is now. 


firms me in the sentiments I have always entertain- 
ed, that“@ee 
season$, (notwithstandin 
about the difference of climate,) are the fundamen- 
tal principles of good farming, here as well as in 


England. There they plough deep in order to get/fame or 


rid of moisture; and here we should plough deep in 


order to retain it. This, by many, will be consi-|life and sus 
dered a paradox, but it is nevertheless true. I am|their arms 


It exhibits a pleasing spectacle of what 
may be done by industry, skill and economy, and con- 


and repeated ploughings, in proper| vary in the” 
all that has been said|of ‘aie an 










P tops were taken. Itmay be thought 
Mie to advise the adoption of a sys- 
talents, sciencé, much more 
recommended and urged over Fo 
ttle purpese—but I cannot iélp 
onishment at the unwillingness ma- 
a: bapynerent of husbandmen, to 
allest degree from the beaten track 
In almost every branch of the 
exertions are made, and various 
‘| vith a view to improvement, to 
une, whilst those engaged in the 
first and most essential of all, in that which gives 
ance, and vigor to the whole, fold 
apathetic indifference, and, as if the 


arts, extraom 
experime 






not philosopher enough to account for all the causes! spirit of emulation had become extinct within them, 
in the latter instance, but I have had sufficient prac-|listlessly pursue the unbroken “tenor of their way.” 
tice to convince me of their good effects. Mr.| My ideas on this subject cannot be better exempli- 
Walker ploughs from 10 to 12 inches deep, and by|fied, than by making the following extract from an 
a judicious rotation of crops, he last year raised|eloquent address delivered before the Philadelphia 
from 35 to 40 bushels of wheat to the acre, weigh-|Society for promoting Agriculture, at their annual 
ing from 63 to 64 pounds per bushel: whilst some meeting in 1822, by Nicholas Biddle, Esq., who 





better, and in the spring when succulent food js 
most wanted by the farmer for his stock, it ‘will 

found much sweeter, and as solid as when taken| 
from the ground—it also answers for table use when | 
the r kind has become spungy, bitter and un-| 
palat le—I consider the ruta baga, however, for| 
feeding purposes vastly inferior to the carrot and! 
“mangel wurzel, and therefore cannot subscribe to| 
the high encomiums that have been so lavishly be-| 
stowed upon them--For the dairy they are less eli-| 
gible than the white turnips, and they cannot ye! 
given to cows, in sufficient quantities to py ye 
great increase of milk, without impartir®¢ = | 
smell and taste to the cream and butte: .., : a 


- 


& 
which are large and exuberant;*are ets i 
missible for the dairy, as they are infin 524 

er and produce a more unpleasant od. in 
bulb: but for dry cattle, sheep and swine, they~af- 
ford an abundance of food. ‘To bring them to per- 
fection, you must cultivate them carefully upen the 
drill system, and whether they ever arrive to that 
condition or not, will depend in a great measure on 
the state of the weather. They require moisture, 
rich ground, and faithful tillage. Sown broad cast 
they will not come to any size, unless in a very fer- 
tile soil, with frequent hand hoings, which would be 
attended with more trouble and ¢xpense than in any 
other way. To those only, who dare deviate from 
the course of their forefathers, and have courage 
to follow the drill system, regardless of “the world’s 
dread laugh,’ I would recommend the cultivation 
of them, for those who succeed will find themselves 
amply compensated for their labour. They have 
the same enemies to contend with in common with} 
the white turnip, and they require to be sown ra-| 
ther earlier, though the finest I ever raised, were} 
sown in the wet season of 1824, as late as the 24th 
July; so that in one respect they have the advantage 
of the carrots and mangel wurzel, inasmuch as 
that they may be sown after harvest, and after other| 
crops. I sowed some last year between my carrots, 
but owing to the excessive drought, few of them 
vegetated; and those that did were small, though of 
good quality. Those I have mentioned as having 
raised in 1824, between the carrots, Mr. George 
Walker, who resides near Holmesburg, and who 
came from the great turnip county of Norfolk and 





take them all in all, they were the largest and finest; 
he had ever seen in England, Scotland, or elsewhere. 
Mr. Walker practises the drill system, and has 
been himself successful in cultivating the ruta ba- 
ga. This gentleman is an enlightened agricultu- 
rist, by profession, and I am persuaded I hazard 
nothing in saying, that he has done as much, or 
more, in improving a poor worn out soil, with the 
aid of less manure, p any other man in the 
country. This may appear a bold assertion, but in 
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{plough should not be i 


of his neighbours, on much richer ground, did|says— 


not get more than half the quantity. The last 


‘With all. the splendid success of Mr. Coke, of 


summer, the latest and driest I ever experienced, I| Norfolk, in repderin his land nearly ten times as 


had about an acre of carrots, and about the same productive, he used the drill husban 
of mangel wurzel, next to: each other in the same|years before any individual followed 


for sixteen 
is example; 


field; they grew on a declivity to a southern expo-|and even now his improvements are supposed by 
sure. ‘They were sown and planted near a public| himself to extend about one mile in a year.” 


road, and attracted the attention of all who passed 


Now, these facts show at once, that such are the 


by—to some they were objects of curiosity, to] unaccountabl@ and inveterate prejudices of farmers, 
others of admiration, and to many of ridicule—so!with few exceptions, comparatively speaking, that 
intense Was the heat and so great the drought, that|thaugh they have “demonstration strong as proofs 
I almost despaired of getting any thing like half|of holy writ” before their eyes, they obstinately and 
the crop I had anticipated: having, however, experi-| pertinaciously refuse to profit by the opportunity 
enced the efficiéncy of ploughing often in dry wéa-! thus presented to them; and because the method 


ther, between growing Ldetermined my 
: “ier mangel = 
T could not pass the 
j reason of their 


zel arrived at a 


plough between 


gular) sup 


bears the, character of novelty, advance as an ex- 

cuse, for Hetyimitating that which would redoufd 

so m interest, this sapient, and as the 
rable argument—that it is book 


manner of growing; amongst the carrots, whose| farming, and therefore will come to nothing. So 
roots do not extend above the surface, and there-|that according to this sort of rural logic, in order 
fore present no ebstacle, I ploughed every fifteen|to become a good practical farmer, it is indispensa- 
or twenty days in the driest time, and was thus af-|bly necessary that you should not read about these 


forded the best opportunity (but such an one as I 
hope will not for s»me time to come occur again,) 


matters; or if you do, nothing at least beyond the 
pages of an almanack, and then chiefly with the 


of showing the beneficial consequences resulting) view of consulting the phases of the moon and the 


therefrom. The soil between the carrots, even 


signs of the zodiack, and by these to be governed 


where I had cut the tops off within an inch or two| with more than heathen superstition in all the ope- 


of the crown, and thus as it were leaving the 


rations of ploughing, planting, sowing, gathering, 


ground bare and exposed to the scorching rays of/&c. Some time since, in passing through the Phi- 


the sun, was always loose and moist; whereas the 
soil between the mangel wurzel became, in compa- 
rison with the other, parched and hard, and the 
leaves so dry, that you might have reduced them in 
an instant to the consistence of impalpable powder, 
by rubbing them between your hands. ‘The carrot 
tops continued green, beautiful, and luxuriant 
throughout the whole of this fiery ordeal. ‘The be- 
ginning of September, I began cutting them, and 


(hauled in almost every day a hand cart load or 


two, containing as much as a man and a boy could 


ladelphia market, I observed a woman of German 
extraction with a basket of prodigious fine parsnips; 
they measured 2% to 3 feet in length, handsomely 
tapering from the crown to the end. I asked her, 
how she managed to raise them so large and fine? 
for, said I, mine have turned out forked and indif- 
ferent this season. May be, said she, you. don’t 
sow them in the right sign. Perhaps not, I replied; 
I have no faith in such things, Ah, but there is 
something in it for all, said she, and you must sow 
in the sign of the fish; (thinks-I-to-myself, this is a 


well pull, for the horses and hogs, until the 11th of|fish story.) On my return home, however, I thought 
November, when I began to harvest them. Byj|I would look at my memorandum book to see how 


this time the roots from whence the tops were taken 
in September, had thrown out tops again as large 
and as fine as those first cut, and I hauled in up- 


far it was from the fish when I committed the seed 
to the ground; and it actually appeared that I had 
accidentally sown on the 22d of May, 1824, which 


wards of 24 cart loads, pressed on, each containing} was on the second and last day of pisces, the very 


as much us a good horse could draw. 
have had less than 15 tons of roots and tops to the 


I could not}time prescribed by the credulous old woman to in- 


sure success, I therefore attributed my failure to 


acre; the tops full grown, will average nearly half|that which I had before supposed to have been the 


the weight of the roots; they are equally valuable 


real causes, a deficiency of tillage and a scarcity of 


for feed; nv gramnivorous animal will refuse either,| manure. Jethro Tull, who has written an inge- 
and this is saying more than can, I think, with)nious and one of the best treatises on husb 


truth, be said ofsany other esculent. I had nota 


extant, thinks it not unlikely-that hogs were the first 


carrot in the crop that weighed half as much as I tillers or ploughers of the ea and that rational 
e 


have before had them to weigh; it is therefore pro-| men, not willing to be exc 


led by instinctive brutes, 


bable that if the season had been favourable, I|invented an instrument something like a plough, to 
should have had double the quantity. I did not} break and divide the soil for the better ree 


perceive that any injury was sustained by the roots seed. Now,if he is right in his conjecture, am 
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continue to progress in the improvement of agri- 
culture at the same rate it has advanced from the 
beginning, it may reasonably be presumed, that in 
ihe course of some dozen centuries hence, the drill 
system may come into pretty general use. But to 
return once more to the carrots, in the sowing of 
which I think I have discovered some improve- 
ment. You have seen the tubes I had made, 
with the intention of obviating the necessity of 
stooping, and of planting with precision and expe- 
dition, seed of various kinds. ‘The carrot seed, 
however, is so different from all others, and so dif- 
ficult to sow with any degree of accuracy, that it 
never entered my mind to use them for that pur- 
pose, until the last season. On the $0th April, as I 
have before mentioned, I had the ground prepared 
in the manner I have stated to you ina former com- 
munication, (See vol. 1, Society’s Memoirs.) ‘The 
drills on the ridges* were already drawn, but it 
blew so violent a gale, I found it impossible to keep 
the greater part of the seed from blowing away as 
soon as it had escaped from the hand; fearful of a 
storm, I was anxious to get in the seed immediately 
on the fresh ground—but how was it to be done? 
We could make no progress in the usual way. In 
this dilemma, and at this moment, it occurred to me 
to try the tubes. It was a happy thought; for in 
four hours I had the satisfaction to see the whole 
acre completed by one man and myself, with each 
a tube. I had put the seed in soak forty-eight 
hours before, and after draining the water off 
through a fine sieve, mixed well with it about an 
equal quantity of plaster of paris. With this mix- 
ture we filled our right hand waistcoat pockets, and 
taking as much between the two fore-fingers and 
thumb as could be retained without wasting, we 
dealt it out into the tubes, which were held over 
the drill as close to the bottom of it as possible, we 
walking in the furrow; so that we were enabled to 
get on at a tolerable smart gait, eight or ten paces, 
without resorting again to the nockets for a fresh 
supply: and I found afterwards that they came 
up more regular than any I had ever sown. Blow 
high, blow low, I shall never use any other method. 
‘The tubes are very simple, and cost from 33 to 40 
cents. I use them myself for all seeds sown or 
planted in drill, and even potatoes, which I cut into 
single eyes. All who have seen the tubes highly 
approve of them. I have thought proper to annex, 
for the information of others, a figure and descrip- 
tion of them; and remain, sir, very respectfully, 
Your most obed’t humble serv’t, 
JAMES WILLIAMS. 





LUCERNE. 
Mr. Sxixwer, 
In answer to the inquiries of the Editor of the 
Telegraph, of Chestertown, respecting lucerne, pub- 
lished in your paper on the 12th of May last, I will 


*I prefer sowing all ng Oe roots on ridges; par- 
ticularly carrots and parsnips, because they are afford- 
ed a deeper tilth, are sown with greater des- ___ 
patch than by line; and, except under a ver- 
tical sun, the ground is less exposed to his \ 
powerful influence in mid-summer than a flat | 
and regular surface. | 

For seeds, three-fourths of an inch diame- 
ter of the tube is large enough. For potatoes, 
according to the size of the cuttings; mine is 
about 2 inches, and 3 feet 6 inches long. I 
carry the sets in an apron bag before me, tied 
round the waist; and am thus enabled to plant 
while standing erect, and am at the same 
time furnished with a tolerable good substi- 
tute for a walking stick. The top of the tube, 
in the form of a funnel, or hopper, is about 
$4 to 44 inches in diameter, and the bottom 
24103. The former is for the better recep- 
tion of seed, the latter to prevent the tube 
ftom choaking with earth. 









Planting Tube. 





make some observations on the subject; and I shall 
be much gratified if I contribute any thing for the 
benefit of the farmers of Kent county. 

I might refer to my observations on the subject, 
published in your 6th vol. p. 362; but as the farmers 
of Kent county may not generally have access to 
the volumes of the American Farmer, I will briefly 
state what was there said, and I request the Editor 
of the Chestertown Telegraph will copy this into 
his paper. 

ist Inquiry.—“The time of sowing and the quan- 
tity of seed per acre.” I recommend sowing as 
early in the spring as the weather will permit and 
the ground is dry enough. Some writers recom- 
mend twenty pounds of seed to the acre, but I have 
found sixteen pounds to be sufficient 

2d Inquiry—The preparation of the ground.” 
The ground must be made clean by a crop of po- 
tatoes, or something else, for the lucerne is a weak- 
ly plant when it first comes up, and weeds and grass 
will smother it if the ground has not been well pre- 
pared; after a few weeks it forms a strong top root, 
and then it will not want protection against drought 
or weeds. A caution may be necessary against 
being too sparing of seed; for if it comes up thin, 
there will be danger of its being overpowered by 
weeds and grass. I find spring barley sown thin, a 
half bushel to the acre, to answer well; for the bar- 
ley soon shoots up so as to protect the young plant 
against the sun, and being thin, does not smother 
it. ‘The barley, when ripe, may be mowed, but 
should not be cut high, so as not to take off too 
much of the lucerne. 

Gen. McDonald, in 1824, sowed lucerne with tur- 
nips on the 3d of August, after a crop of early po- 
tatoes; in 1825 it was very good, and was frequent- 
ly cut. This year he reported it to be good, though 
later and lower than usual, owing to the severe 
frosts about the middle of April. 

In the spring of 1824, 1 sowed two acres with 
lucerne, 16 pounds to the acre, and one acre with 
harley, the other with rye. The barley was heavy 
and fine, and produced full half a crop. ‘The lu- 
cerne was mown about the last of August, and by 
the last of September it was knee high; but { for- 
bade its being cut again, as I wished it to acquire 
strong roots and be early the next spring. On the 
12th of April, 1825, it was 16 inches high, (which 
you have recorded in No. 4, vol. 7,) and within a 
week from that time we commenced cutting for 
soiling. It was cut several times during the sum- 
mer, notwithstanding the great drought. This 
spring it was thick and fine, but owing to the severe 
frosts from the 15th to the 20th of April, we did 
not commence cutting for soiling ’till the beginning 
of May. About the 20th of May, I found that one 
acre had been cut, and as the rest began to lodge, I 
ordered it to be cut for hay. 

In vol. 5, p. 214 of the Farmer, will be found 
some observations by a New Jersey Farmer, who 
says, “I have found by experience this article [lu- 
cerne] to be the most profitable of any grass which 
can be cultivated. It vegetates quicker in the spring 
than any other grass, it resists the effect of drought 
—it may be cut four or five times in the course of 
the season, and it will endure for at least twelve 

ears, without being renewed. Of all other grass 
it is the most profitable for soiling.” 

“The kind of soil most suitable for its culture, 
is a dry mellow loam; but a sandy or clay loam 
will also answer, provided it is not wet.” 

I shall conclude with two observations: 

Ist. The ground must be made rich by manure; 
for every farmer must know that four or five cut- 
tings of luxuriant grass cannot be expected in one 
season from poor land. 

2d. As to seed.—Good seed cannot be got for; 
less than half a dollar a pound. Sinclair had some} 
very fine at that price. He also had some at twen- 





ty cents a pound, but that J would not sow, if I 


could get it for nothing, for it would certainly oc. 
easion disappointment. I shall endeavour, this 
summer, to save seed. 

I imported seed two years from Liverpool, which 
cost me, with duties and charges, forty-nine cents 
the pound. 

it will certainly make good hay; but I have not 
had experience enough to decide whether it will 
answer better than clover and other grasses, for that 
purpose, 

I recommend to the farmers of Kent county to 
begin with one acre, or even a half acre, for soiling, 
and they will then soon be able to judge for them- 
selves, J. E. HOWARD. 


June 8, 1826. 





CLIMATE OF ALABAMA. 


Mount Columbo, near Selma, Alabama, 
J. S. Seivver, Ese., 18th May, 1826. } 

Sir,—To show the difference of climate and the 
advancement of our seasons, I will state a few facts 
which may be interesting to you. 

I had strawberries ripe on the 21st of March, and 
green peas on the 24th. I harvested my wheat on 
the Ist and 6th inst. and had green corn, perfectly 
full,on the 11th. 

Many have been apprehensive that good wheat 
could not be raised often in this part of the state, 
and that we would have to depend on Tennessee 


ft wr. From the experience of the two last years, 
a 4 of this, our prospects in this respect are flat- 
ti ing | tp {his new country, but few persons have 
ki § Ja0p ip spare from the more important staples 
vj the,’ atry, for this article, so necessary for dé+ 
i} plios «fort. Some few, however, have sowed 
\\ Hat Yor two or three years, and good crops have 
generally been made, and ia some instances such as 
would be considered excellent any where. I plant- 
ed a few acres last October, for the first time in 
this state, and harvested it on the days stated. I 
never had better, and believe I néver saw better. 
it is called he red spring wheat. I now feel confi- 
dent that wheat of the best quality may be raised 
|very abundantly in Alabama; but having no good 
mills we cannot have it manufactured into superfine 
flour. We can heve, however, fresh flour and 
sweat bread, if it be aot very fair, provided we can 
preserve our wheat from the weevil, which is very 
destructive in this country to every species of corn. 
If some of your valuable correspondents would fur- 
nish us with a preventive to these pests to the far- 
mer, (the blying and black weevil,) his specific 
would lighten the labour and cheer the heart of 
many an honest farmer, “his country’s stay,” in 
peace or war. I have lately been informed that 
hickory leaves, mixed with the wheat, would pre- 
vent the weevil from injuring it. I will try it ina 
small way, and if the experiment should prove suc- 
cessful, it will be a very important fact in agricul- 
ture or rural economy. 

The corn which I ate on the 11th inst., is of the 
eight-rowed, yellow flint corn, cultivated in the 
northern part of the state of New York and in 
Canada. I got it two years ago in Saratoga, and 
was told it was the common corn of that country, 
and that it was very productive. I planted it last 
year early in March, and had mutton corn some 
time in May. This year I planted it in February. 
Instead of growing larger, in this climate, as I ex- 
pected, it was last year quite a dwarf, and this year, 
from the production of the last, it is still more di- 
minutive. I think, from appearances, if planted for 
several years from the same stock, it would cease 
to produce corn, and would probably make its ap- 
pearance with a tassel 

If similar experiments were made, and their re- 
sults stated, in different parts of the United States, 








ant the other western and middle states for our | 
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important inferences might be drawn by sci- 
entific a practical men. I am in lat. 32% 26% % 
Your obed’t serv’t, 
ANDREW PICKENS. 
N. B. The common corn of the country is begin- 
ning to tassel, and cotton will soon blossom. 





PROSPECT OF CROPS. 
Sin, Columbia, S. C., May 29, 1826. 

I have nothing of importance to mention relative 
to our agriculture here. Our crops are suffering by 
an uncommon and very severe drought, and I hop 
the cotton crops will be very short this year. My 
vineyard has suffered very much in March b late 
frosts; so much so, that a person unacquainted with 
the resources of our climate, would have supposed 
that there would not be one single bunch of grapes, 
but notwithstanding this, the present prospects are 
very flattering, and if there should be no rot among 
the grapes this summer, | shall make a very great 
crop. The only bad effect of the frost was to 
oblige me to prune the whole of my vineyard, and 
that all the young vines (many of which would 
have. borne fruit this year,) have been cut down to 
the ground. There is no plant that stands the heat 
and drougit of our climate better than the vine. 

I have, last year, spoiled my wine by following 
Major Adlum’s advice of putting sugar in it; though 
instead of putting three pounds to the gallon I only 

ut two. I wish I had put only half a pound; and 
if | could leave my grapes long enough on the 
vines so as to attain a perfect maturity, | would not 
I am, very respectfully, dear sir, ‘9 

Your obed’t serv’t, y 

N. HERBEMOR®. 





Extract from a Letter to the Edi‘ 

Sir Savinton, Cecil county, Md., June 10, x: 
We have not had any rain at this place since the 
fall of snow on the 10th of April; some partial show- 
ers have passed in different neighbourbvods. My 
overseer yesterday brought to me 5 grains of corn 
taken from the earth, and which kas laid in the 
ground as replanted corn, full three weeks; and 
which grain was as sound and in as perfect order 
for the mill, as the day it was planted. My straw- 
berries have totally failed, not one plate deserving 
the name. The last of next week some of my wheat 
will be ready. A letter from Dover, Delaware, 
gives me equally unfavourable news; yet, strange 
to tell, my corn, though not high, looks strong, and 
is of a good colour. 
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CAULIFLOWERS. 
How to preserve in hot weather, after they are cut. 
J. S. Skmner, Esq. June 6, 1826. 


Dear Sir,—I send you a couple of cauliflowers; 
not that their size merits acceptance or are entitled 
to your attention in any measure or on any account 
than that they may serve to make you familiar (if 
not already so.) with the mode we have adopted to 
preserve this vegetable—and thereby protract the 
period of its stay. You are aware that they flower 
simultaneously, or so nearly so that it is either a 
feast or a famine. To obviate this, when the flow- 
ers have matured in greater numbers than can be 
consumed, cut and suspend them (separate,) in the 
ice-house. The leaves fade, though the flower 
does not diminish in worth. You can judge of this 
fact and appreciate the value of this expedient (taken 
in connection with such a season as the present,) 
when you are assured, that the plants I send were cut 


|have been preserved as previously stated. I am, 





very truly, yours, JOHN B. MORRIS. 


LADIES’ DEPARTMZBINT. 


FOOD—MILK. 


{It can scarcely be necessary for us to explain 
how it is that under the head of the “Lapies’ De- 
PARTMENT,” we should introduce the subject of 
milk, its properties, uses, &c. 
Our views are mucha mistaken by those, if there 
be any, who suppose that in appropriating a certain 
proportion of this journal to the peculiar instruc- 
tion and entertainment of our female readers, it 
was our design to fill that portion with frivolous 
love-sick poetry, descriptions of fashions in dress, 
&c. We have a higher and a nobler aim. The 
Ladies’ Department will be dedicated to mothers 
and thrifty housewives, and those who aspire to the 
honour of becoming such—to those who are in fact, 
as well as in name, the helpmates of their husbands. 
Hence, when in a necessarily desultory course of 
reading we may meet with any thing calculated to 
impart useful information, or to convey an instruc- 
tive mora] connected with housewifely duties and 
maternal relations, we mark it for the printer to place 
it under the “Lanpizs’ Department.” In this por 
tion of our editorial duties, we are sensible much 
assistance might be derived from many of our fair 
readers; and that assistance has been more than 
once sincerely and earnestly invoked. 
In regard to the subject here introduced, every 
one will admit that in a general view, scarcely any 
thing enters so largely into all our alimentary pre- 
parations; no article of food is more worthy of be- 
ing investigated and understood. Such is the ex- 
tent to which it is used in the economy.of house- 
keeping, that our health as well as pleasure, may be 
said to depend on a knowledge of its qualities, and 
the various modifications under which it may be 
advantageously used. But the light in which it 
may be regarded as most emphatically connected 
with this portion of our journal, is its peculiar adap- 
tation to the nourishment of infantile existence. 
Every mother will feel the truth of this suggestion 
at once; and our object here is merely to warn the 
reader, that after the general remarks on milk con- 
tained in this number, we shall in a subsequent one, 
show how the subject is connected with the cares 
and duties of the mother, and the health of the 
human offspring.) . 
NUTRITION— Foon. 
Experience and philosophy unite in confirming 
the doctrine, that the organic structures of man and 
of all other beings endowed with life, never cease, 
whether in health or disease, from parting with cer. 








they are composed. During the first stages of its 
existence moreover, the animal frame continues ob- 
taining progressive augmentations of stature; and, 
by necessary consequence, requires incessant and 
commensurate supplies of the organizable essences 
which are applicable to its growth. From this pe- 
culiarity of the vital nature, results an indispensi- 
bleness of repairing these habitual diminutions, as 


by the introduction of alimentary substances into 
the system, for the purpose of being assimilated 
and adapted to their ultimate ends. ‘These essen- 
tial requisites are furnished, in a manner as admira- 
ble as it is beautiful, by means of the nutritive and 
its subordinate functions. 


mode of existence, the foetal being, obtains all the con- 


stituent prince of its forming body from the mo- 
ther’s nourishment and through the interposition of 
her circulating systems: the new-born infant, incited 
by unerrimg instinct, desirés and seeks and sucks 
the maternal milk as the sweetest and best aliament, 
destined By the Universal Parent for its earliest 
sustenance: and, children* require and prefer and 
prosper under the use of foods artificially commin- 
gled and pre .—Instruction together with gra- 
tification may Be derived from an attempt at com- 
prehensively discriminating the preferable methods 
of nursing young ones, and of rightly adapting the 
management of their diet to the circumstances of 
their healthvand age:—and this suggests advantage 
in premising a description of the nature and quali- 
ties of milk,—the only proper nutriment and the 
delight of an infant’s primeval days. 

Whether it be regarded as an article of nourish- 
ment or a medicinal agent, milk forms an impor- 
tant subject of consideration to every one who 
takes interest in the health and well-being of his 
race. Generally, and in all animals, it is a white, 
untransparent, bland fluid, semewhat heavier than 
water, and impregnated with varying proportions of 
saccharine matter. Its constituent parts are,—se- 
rosity or whey, curd or the cheesy formation, butter, 
and sugar of milk which, in common with all the 
gummy substances, affords the elemental body nam 
ed, by some chemists, the saccholactic, and by 
others the mucic acid. 

In the different classes of mammiferous animals, 
these milky elements exhibit distinct variations. 
Each kind of milk is distinguished by a particular 
taste which can be discriminated by experienced ob- 
servers, and an odour that is speedily dissipated, on 
the fluid being exposed to the influence of atmos- 
pherie.air, or submitted to ebullition. That of the 
cow forms, the best subject for analytical investi- 
gation; and, on this account, is also the most appro- 
priate standard with which, in regard to their na- 
tural constitution, the milk of sheep, goats, the ass, 
the mare, and human female, has usually been com- 
pared. For such reason, a view of its properties 
may be exhibited in detail. 

Whey enters, to the extent of about nine-tenths 
of the whole, into the composition of milk:—it, al- 
so, holds curd and butter in suspension. For ob- 
taining it in the purest state, before its acids are de- 
veloped, new drawn milk should be coagulated with 
the flowers of tbistles or artichoke, or with rennet, 
or soluble tartar, or vinegar. ‘These flowers do not 
indeed produce this effect so rapidly or with so 
much certainty as the rennet; but this, on the other 
hand, almost always in one degree or other affects 
the taste of the whey:——cream of tartar deter- 
mines a similar result, and, moreover, adds a new 


tain proportions of the material elements whereof} salt to the milk. Vinegar, therefore, if sparingly 


employed, is a preferable agent.—Whatever of free 
acid has place in whey, is readily neutralized by 
the earthy or alkaline bases it contains, 

Whether it be intended for a beverage, or medi- 
cine, or for chemical investigation, whey may be 
procured by putting a table-spoonful of pure, mild- 
flavored vinegar into two English pints of boiling 
milk, and, when coagulated, this is to be passed 


well as of providing for these ever-returning wants,| through a close hair-sieve upon a piece of linen or 


unsized filtering paper. hese filters, however, 
often slightly change the naturally bland agreeable 
taste of the whey. For the purpose of Eanie 
this liquor, the white of one egg diffused by beating 
it in four or five times its own weight of ‘water, 
should be added, and the whole filtered a second 


Nutrition or alimentation, then constitutes the|time—Whey thus prepared, is perfectly limpid, has 
natural process by which the organic enlargement|a yellowish-green colour, and a mild delicious taste, 
and strength of animals is promoted;—and this|approaching to that of milk. Like its parent fluid, 
process is perfect or defective in a degree propor-|it is always slightly acidulous, even when separated 
tioned to the state of the individual's health and of 
the food’s abounding with salutary qualities. Ante- 
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(* The reader will observe the distinction taken be- 








with thirty or forty others, three weeks ago, and 





cedently to its birth and entrance on an independent'tween infant and child.) 
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by rennet: and this quality depends on the presenc 
of the butyric and acetic acids. When exposed to 
the air, it rapidly undergoes important changes;— | 
its acidity gradually increases;—and it deposits} 
minute curdy flakes.—The acid proceding from the} 
decomposition of whey reddens purpled paper, and | 
is named the lactic:—it acquires the consistence of} ‘The Hetton Rail Road extends from the town of Sunderland, on the river Wear, to the Hetton Col- 
extract or syrup, when concentrated. Lactic acid, Jieries. Its length, from the pit to the staith, is seven miles five furlongs. It has an ascent of two hun- 
then, appears to be a formation originating in the| dred and sixty-six feet; and a series of descents equal to five hundred and forty six feet, making in the 
decomposition of sugar of milk; for, it cannot be/ whole eight hundred and twelve feet of elevation and depression, overcome by a series of levels and 
detected in whey that has been completely soured.| jxclined planes. The first portion of the road, from the pit to the foot of the ascending plane, is one “at 
When heated, whey gives out, at first, a consi-| mile seven and a half furlongs in length; and its general descent is one-ninth of an inch to the ards se 
derable quantity of a pellucid watery fluid, less/(with a portion of it, five-sixteenths,) which is equally favourable for loaded and light carriages. Rin’ § 
odorous than what is yielded by pure milk; but| ple loco-motive engine, with twenty-four wagons in train, has drawn six hundred tons per day, going 3 
which, like it, contains butyric acid and some ani-|nine gaiis, equal to thirty-five miles forwards and returning. i 
mal substances. On the heat being augmented, the! Qn another portion of the way, in length two and a half miles and sixty yards, with a descent, for \ 
liquid gets a greenish-yellow colour, and becomes |the greater part, between four and five-sixteenths of an inch to the yard, on which the loaded wagons 
viscid as honey. _If allowed to cool in this state, it/tend to move of themselves, and consequently produce less stress on the light train—two loco-motive 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE HETTON RAIL ROAD, IN ENGLAND, 


deposites its saccharine principle in yellowish crys-| engines, in use at the same time, have conveyed the quantity above mentioned. 


tals. By re-dissolving these in water, clarifying 
the mixture with whites of eggs, and evaporating 


Stationary reciprocating engines, are placed at the summits of the inclined planes. These engines 
draw loaden and light wagons, alternately each way; and each successive station performs its operation 


it to the consistence of syrup, pure sugar of milk in 
the form of white crystals, is obtained. This sub- 
stance is semi-transparent, and has the mild sweet- 
ish taste peculiar to the milk of many animals:—by | 
some chemists, its formation has been referred to) 
the vital action by which milk itself is secreted. | 
With respect to its physical properties, it appears, 
to hold a middle rank between sugar and gum:—|/ 
like these also, notwithstanding its animal origin, it} 
is quite destitute of azote. It melts in twelve parts | 
of cold, or in four of boiling water, but is quite in- 
soluble in spirits of wine, unalterable by the action 
of external air, and altogether insusceptible of the 
vinous fermentation. 

Human milk yields more of this substance, than 
that of the ass, cow, goat, or sheep. Creamed 
milk contains, in a thousand parts, about thirty-five, 
and the cream itself, about forty-four of the sac- 
charine matter:—but, a multitude of circumstances 
are prone to determine irregular results from expe- 
riments instituted for such purposes. Among these| 
causes may be ranged,—variety of food and of cli-| 
mate,—a state of health or disease,—and in the 
human female, the all-powerful influence of the| 
moral affections.—All these remarks tend to show 
that whey has for its component parts.—an excess| 
of watery fluid, some traces of the butyric and! 
acetic acids, a minute proportion of sugar of mill, | 
and a very small quantity of gelatine:—and, of} 
course, is next to useless as an article of food,; 
however refreshing it may be as an ordinary or| 
medicinal drink. 

Curd, or the cheesy substance of milk, though | 
generally constituting about an eighth part of its | 
composition, varies as much as any other of the 
elements of that valuable fluid. For the purpose | 
of obtaining it as pure as possible and free of but- 
ter, it should be extracted from milk, the cream of 
which has first been carefully removed. So long as' 
it remains in soft masses, it is white and semitran- | 
pppoe formed into — particles, by) 
the expressure of its whey, it becomes opaque, but 
still preserves its delicate whiteness. Its taste is 
mild, fresh, and agreeable. Its particles, however, 
always retain a certain quantity of whey which it 
is difficult to separate. When deprived of this, it 
is still mild to the taste, dry, brittle, and will remain 
for some time exposed to the air without undergo- 
“ing any change. If the whey, however, be not en- 
tirely expressed, the curd forthwith becomes sour, 
gets mouldy, softens and exhales a very feetid odour, 
and acquires successively the different shades of 
red, brown, and blue. Finally, the putrescent mass 
passes into a kind of soap, formed by the combina- 
tion of ammonia with the oily substance which re- 
Sults from this decomposition. Curd, in such a 
state, continues to be equally soluble in water, as it 
was before the latter change supervened. 

(To be Continued.) 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE HETTON RAIL WAY, 








Town of Sunderland. 






























Loco-motive Engine, twelve horse power. | Tender, with coals and water. 
Cost in England, 6001. 
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in the same time; the relative speed of the wagons being according to the distances between the engines, so that their respective journies may be completed 


in similar times, and maintain a uniform succession of carriages each way; by means of ropes, alternately winding and unwinding upon drum wheels, eight 
feet in diameter. 


On one of the inclined planes, the ropes are upwards of two miles in length, being page by light cast iron concave follers, fixed at a distance of forty 
or fifty feet apart, in the centre of the way, between the rails; and as the ropes are wound on and off the drum, the small rollers revolve, and keep them from 
coming in contact with the soil of the road. 


Where the road-way deviates from a straight line, in plan, or where the plane winds to the right or left, the axes of the rollers are placed in nearly a ver 
tical direction; in order to keep the line of draught midway between the rails. 


It will be perceived by the Engraved View, that this road is formed over an undulating, or hilly country; and that the transportation of all the articles 
from the collieries and its neighbourhood, is made to surmount a series of very considerable ascents, by means of fixed engines, placed on their summits; and 
the motion given by these machines to the wagons reciprocally, is equal to nine miles an hour. 

The rails are made of cast iron, four feet in length; and are known generally by the denomination of the edge, or round top rail, of Losh & Stephenson. 

The loco-motive engines are made of thick sheet iron, and are obviously of the high-pressure kind; they are only made to ply upon level lines of road; for 


the engine itself, in any material ascent, consumes a grezt portion of its power in the movements of its own weight, and that of its fuel; and any sudden rise 
would annihilate its object and use. 


LEADING FROM THE COAL MINES TO THE TOWN OF SUNDERLAND. 


2, Fixed Engine.—$. Fixed Engine.—4. Pit. 
Whole length of the road, 7 miles and 5 furlongs. The elevation and depression overcome, 812 feet: 


From “the Fixed Engines” at the summit of each elevation, extend ropes each way, which on one side draw up the train of wagons, on the other lower 


them to a level, upon which they are conveyed by the loco-motive engine, until they reach an ascent or descent, when the ropes from another reciprocat- 
ing engine are attached. 


The figure below is admirably illustrative of the appearance of the loaded train while upon the level. 








The train consists of 24 Chalder wagons, containing 90 tons. 
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[From the Peversburg ntelligencer.] 
ANNALS OF THE TURF—No. 1. 


it must be interesting to the amateur, the sports- 
man and the breeder, to give a correct, though con- 
cise account of the most distinguished turf stock 
of blood horses, which existed in Virginia between 
the years 1750 and 1790, a period more remarkable 
for fine horses, than perhaps any other, either prior 
or subsequent to that time. 

It was during this period, that “races were estab- 
lished almost at every town and considerable place 
in Virginia; when the inhabitants almost toa man, 
were devoted to this fascinating and rational amuse- 
ment: when all ranks and denominations were fond 
of horses, especially those of the race breed: when 
gentlemen of fortune expended large sums on their 
studs, sparing no pains or trouble in importing the 
best stock, and improving the breed by judicious 
crossing.” The effects of the revolutionary war 
put a stop to the spirit of racing until about the 
year 1790, when it began to revive, and under the 
most promising auspices as regarded the breed of 
turf horses; for just at that time or a little previous, 
the capital stallion Old Medley was imported, who 
contributed his full share to the reputation of the 
racing stock, whose value had been before so well 
established. Previous to the year 1800, but little 
degeneracy had taken place either in the purity of 
the blood, the form or performances of the Virginia 


in that state, Potomac for instance, who although 
they raced it well, yet being badly bred, propa- 
gated an inferior race of horses? 

Let me therefore, emphatically remind the breed- 
er of the race horse, to use great particularity and 
caution, as to the stallions from which he breeds; 
examine well-into their pedigrees, and to the quali- 
ties of the stock from which they are descended; 
as an experience of more than a century in Eng- 
land has proven the fact, that where a stallion has 
been stained with an inferior or “dunghill” cross, 
however remote in his pedigree, it is certain to lurk 
out and exhibit itself in his progeny, no matter how 
well he may have raced it himself. 

We should breed back as much as possible upon 
the good old stocks of Jolly Roger, Janus, Mcrton’s 
Traveller, Fearnought and Medley, of which I pro- 
pose to give a particular account in some succeed- 
ing numbers. It has been well for us, that the im- 
portation of stallions from England has long since 
ceased, and I hope never to see it revived again. 
The sod of the Beacon course (4 miles and upwards) 
is now too little trod by the English race horse: 
short races with light weights are now too common, 
the consequences are, that their stock of bluod 
horses are rapidly losing that stamina and inherent 
goodness of constitution or stoutness, which enabled 
them in former days to carry high weights, and to 
support frequent and hard running. Fifteen or 
twenty years ago, the Virginians bred altog}ther 
from imported English stallions, and at thattime 





race horse; and in searching for the causes of a 
change for the worse, after this period, the most 
prominent one was the injudicious importation of| 
inferior stallions from England. About the period 
of time last mentioned, Col. Hoomes and many 
others, availing themselves of the passion for racing, 
inundated Virginia with imported stallions, bought 
up frequently at low prices in England, having lit- 
tle reputation there, and of less approved blood, | 
thereby greatly contaminating the tried and ap- 
proved stocks which had long and eminently dis- 
tinguished themselves for their feats on the turf, 
their services under the saddle, and as valuable 
eavalry horses during the revolutionary war. In 
recommending renewed efforts to the Virginians, 
for the further improvement and preservation of 
their stock of blood horses, the necessity and impor- 
tance of the immediate publication of a Stud Book, 
(and of a racing calendar hereafter) cannot be over- 
looked. 








It is the wish of the writer, that the tendency of 
this, and of the following numbers, may excite a 
spirit and a desire for such a work, by shewing that! 

ere are valuable materials extant, only requiring! 
diligence and zeal to bring them to light, capable | 
of being made up into a valuable publication on this 
subject. The want of such a work as a Stud Book, 
is now lamentably seen and felt in Virginia, where 
few pedigrees of any particular stock can be traced 
far back, before they are lost in the mazes of uncer- 
tainty and conjecture. It may safely be asserted 
that the stock of horses in Virginia, never can ar- 
rive to that degree of improvement and perfection, 
and more particularly high value as to price, they 
otherwise would do, unless a record of this kind is 
published and preserved, to be resorted to for a 
correct knowledge of theirblood. in breeding for 
the turf and selling turf horses, blood is every thing; 
as it has been found that particular strains or pedi- 

es of horses of this class, are remarkable for 
eir speed and bottom, while others are miserably 


also, there were more sportsmen on the turf, yet 
we have at this day beller race horses undep less 
patronage from American bred stallions, th ® at 
that day. Does not this conclusively prove, that by 
adhering to our own stock, and breeding from lafge, 


highly formed, full blooded stallions, that our turf 


horses will soon equal or exceed any in the world? 
And as our race stock is considered stronger and 
more active, it will be found advisable to breed 
them for the saddle, plough or wagon._ 
AN ADVOCATE FOR THE TURF. 
( To be continued.) 











horse. A Stud Book and Racing Calendar will be 
a standing record, always enabling us to avoid the 
bad, and to cherish those particular strains of 
horses, that have established their good qualities for 
the turf. How has Virginia been injured in her 
racing stock by some particular stallions, bred 


Dr. Patterson of Calcutta, has observed, that the 
skulls of Hindoos are to those of Europeans, as twe 
to three; or that the head of an European of fifteen 
years is equal in size to that of a Hindoo of thirty. 
If the size of the head indicate a corresponding in- 
tellectual capacity, it may now be conceived how 
20,000 Europeans have in subjection 100,000,000 
Asiatics. : 


A gentleman at Gloucester has tried an experi. 
ment upon his trees, which is very likely to succeed 
and deserves to be known. Previous to their bud- 
ding out, the wood was washed over with linseed 
oil, applied with a common painting brush. This 
appears to have rendered them completely imper. 
vious to frost, and they seem likely to bear an abun- 
dance of fruit. 


Cherry-trees will not grow at St. Helena; while 
gooseberrics and currant-trees become evergreens 
there, but do not bear any fruit. 








PLE TARLER 


Battimore, Fripvay, June 16, 1826. 











$*TuHE vate Catrte SHow.—We do not deem 
it necessary to expatiate, at this time of day, on che 
ulility of agricultural exhibitions. It were a vain 
task to attempt to excite those who have been so 
indifferent as not to have thought upon the subject; 
and yet more vain to think of removing the preju- 
dice of those who, having reflected, are yet not con- 
vinced of the tendency of such exhibitions to ele- 
vate the character, and to improve the actual con- 
dition of the farming class of the community. Were 
it possible to believe that there existed any doubt 
in regard to their practical effects, in enriching the 
land, augmenting its produce, increasing the profits 
of labour, meliorating our domestick animals, ina 
word; in bettering in all its branches the husbandry 
of a whole state; reference might be made at once, 
to the effects produced in all these respects, by the 
influence of the Massachusetts Agricultural Socie- 
ty, as demonstrated by the hon. J. Lowel, (see Am. 
Farm. vol. 6, p. 267.) 

‘To every one who reflects upon the subject, it 
must be matter of special wonder that the farmers 
of Maryland, and more especially in those counties 
most convenient to the scene of exhibition, should 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





SILK WORMS. 
We notice 


for this season, will, we are authorised to say, gra- 
tuitously and with pleasure, supply gentlemen de- 
sirous of propagating the silk worm with a sufli- 
ciency of the eggs to make a beginning. Such 
gentlemen have only to address a note to Mr. Ran- 


dall, who will gratify their wishes, and put them in| 


possession of his mode of managing the worm. 
|Annapolis pa. 





SCRAPS. 
[From late English papers received at the office of the 
American Farmer.} 
A plant named Aerial 
Java and the East Indies beyond the Ganges, is 
kept in houses suspended from the ceiling by a 


string, where from year to year it continues to put 
forth new leaves, new blossoms, and new fragrance, 





defective in these essential qualities of the race 


excited alone to new life and action by the stimu- 
lus of the surrounding atmosphere. 


in the American Farmer of June 
2d, a note to the editor of that paper, from Ennals 
Martin, Esq. of Easton, Talbot county, in which he 
expresses a wish to be furnished with eggs of the 
silk worm. Mr. John Randall, jun, of this city, who 
has a few worms that have completed their work 


Epidendrium, a native of 


appear so insensible to the bearing which these 
shows have upon the value of their property, the 
credit of their own profession, and the intelligence 
and interests of those who are to follow them in the 
same line of life!’ Of this indifference, nobody can 
doubt who was at the last Cattle Show; and if any 
who were not there ask for the proof of it, let them 
take the handbill and compare the list of premiums 
offered, with those which were actually taken; and 
they will find that though many were given where 
there was no competition, still there remained, un- 
claimed, in number, nearly as many as were award- 
ed. 
object not embraced within the regular and proper 
pursuits and economy of Maryland farmers and 
housewives—and in regard to which every one who 
pretends to make his living by farming, and takes a 
pride in good management, ougitt to be proud to 
excel. 

Let us take up cach object successively, in the 
order of the handbill,and make a few remarks on 
the plan and policy of the trustees, and the manner 
in which their views have been met by the farmers 
of the state, for whose exclusive benefit this Socie- 


a great extent, been contributed by merchants, law- 
yers, doctors, &c., residing in this city. And here, 
as the subject opens upon our view, it is easy to see 
that our observations will fill a greater space than 
we had at first thought; and lest the patrons of this 











Yet there was not a premium offered for an * 


ty has been established, although its funds have, to — 
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j jurnal in other states (in many whereof, be it 

nown, they are far more numerous than in Mary- 
jand,) should take exception beforehand to what they 
may apprehend will be too local, we promise them 
to give to much of what we shall say, such general 
scope and bearing as shall embrace the general in- 
terests of agriculture, and be in many respects appli- 
cable, especially to the views and policy, and regu- 





to receive the applications of those who wish to 
offer their farms tor the premiums; to view the farms 
of the applicants; to obtain from each a statement 
as accurate as practicable, of the size of his farm, 
the quantity of different manures used, his kinds of 
crops, the quantity of each; the number of hands, 
horses, mules, and oxen employed; the number of 








&#Tue Boston Courter anp Gataxy.—All 
persons desirous of subscribing to either of the 
above named journals, are hereby informed that 
orders for them, accompanied with the subscription 
money, will be received and forwarded by the Post- 
master of Baltimore. Sensible of the kindness he 
has received from many editors throughout the union, 


cattle, sheep, and hogs kept, raised and sold, and Mr. Skinner is prompted to give general notice to 


their produce in milk, butter, cheese, wool, &c. —_all who get their papers from whatever quarter, 
eri- Peau. At some convenient fime, the committees can|through the Baltimore Post office, that he will most 

; , : beautiful silver bowl meet, compare the different farms they have ex-/cheerfully receive whatever may be due to the edi- 
The highest a was a beautiful si wer ow?,| amined, and select the two which they consider the|tors of said papers, and will transmit the same 
eed which cost fifty dollars, and was offered “for the! pest in their respective counties. A particular ac-| without charge to the parties: none therefore, need 


lations of all agricultural societies. First—as to 


a nek! . Sadie fe eae) 








farm of not less than 100 acres, which shall appear 
to have been cultivated with the greatest economy 
and nett profit, consistently with its permanent im- 

rovement; reference being had to its natural ad- 

vantages as to soil, situation, &c.” 

In offering this premium, it was the wish of the 
Board to attract the notice, to appeal to the pride, 
and to elicit the experience of every good farmer in 
the state. How could that be better done than by 
the terms of the offer? In the first place, the farm 
is limited to 100 as the minimum number of acres, 
to prevent it from being said that mere amateur 
farmers, with small places near cities, would have 
an advantage over others who were farther from 
livery stables, and who followed farming for a live 
lihood; and every other restriction, specified in the; 
terms of the offer, was adopted with the same sedu- 
Jous care to hold out the prize to bona fide farmers. 
Respect was required to be paid to the economy of 
the cultivation, and the nett profit of the farm, con- 
sistently with its permanent improvement; and the 
judges were required to make allowance for its na- 
tural advantages as to soil, situation, &c., so as to 
estimate the degree of credit due to the skill andj. 
industry, and management of the proprietor—and 
again, that envy and ill nature should see nothing 
to carp at, this beautiful and valuable premium wee 
ofitred on terms equally fair for the whole stat: 
Three gentlemen were appointed in every county , 
on both shores. distinguished for sound judgment 
and good character, whose duty it was, on the call 
of any candidate for the premium, to view his farm; 
and finally to make particular report to the suciety 
of the two in their respective counties which they 
might adjudge to be most worthy. ‘That their 
views might be clearly understood, and that none 
might plead ignorance, a publication was made in 
the American Farmer, of September 2, 1520, and 
from that in many of the gazettes, from which the 
following extract is here made, not only to prove 
the fairness of the offer, but to present the plan of 
it, for the consideration of all agricultural societies: 

“Premiums for the best cultivated Farms. 

“The Maryland Agricultural Society has offered 
a premium of a piece of plate valued at $50, ‘for 
the farm of not less than one hundred acres, which 
shall appear to have been cultivated with the great- 
est economy and nett profit, consistently with its 
permanent improvement; reference being had to its 
natural advantages as to soil, situation, &c. 

For the second best, particulars as above, a pre- 
mium of a piece of plat~ valued at $30. 

“In order that every farmer and planter in Mary- 
land, may have an equal opportunity of entering 
into competition, the trustees have appointed three 
gentlemen in each county of the state, to examine 
and report the applications for the above premiums, 
in their respective counties. 

_ “The trustees rely on the known zeal and devo 
tion to the cause of agriculture, of the gentlemen 
whom they have taken the liberty to place on these 
committees. If, however, any of these gentlemen 
cannot act, it is expected that each person declin- 
ing the trust will prevail on some other in his coun- 
ty to supply his place, and will inform the corres- 


.od the premium, there were but two that possessed 


to the next Cattle Show. At the Cattle Show, the 
Trustees will select three gentlemen from among 
the members of the committees attending, to whom 
the corresponding secretary will deliver all the re- 
ports he has received; these three gentlemen will 
compare the different statements, and will award the 
premiums to the persons whom they think entitled.” 

Now then for the conclusion from all this, to 
which we would draw the attention of all those who 
pretend to take a pride in agricultural pursuits, who 
pay the feeble tribute of verbal applause to agricul- 
tural societies, and especially to those who under- 
take to assume the task of controlling its proceed- 
ings. 


and lasting value, to be inscribed with the approba- 
tion of an incorporated State Society, for honorable 
excellence in the most honorable of all pursuits—to 
be handed down from father to son, as long as the 
salatary sentiment of family pride, and the emula- 
tion of ancestral industry and virtue should endure— 
a prize more honorable than blood stained laurels, 
and yet—(shall we say it?) amongst all the iarmers 
of Maryland, not excepting the ‘Nrustees who offer- 


the spirit and the consciousness of excellent manage- 
ment, to enter the lists. Be if remembered, there 
was no standard of great productiveness, by which 
the farm was to be measured, “Lhe road for com- 
petition was wide as the state itself. ‘The terms were 
simple as language and liberality could make them 
Where then is the encouragement for thuse who 
have no direct concern in agriculture, to spend their 
time in upholding a society, when those for whose 
exclusive benetit it is designed, betray suci: palpable 
indifference to its success; when even those who have 
been selected to manage its concerns, fru, their 
zeal and liberality, and the extent of their land 
ed possessions, fail, convenient as they all are 
tu the ground, to exhibit (with a few exceptions that 
shalj be noticed,) one single specimen of the benefi- 
cial eflects of the association, even upon thems«lves. 

‘They all know our great respect for and attach- 
ment)to them, individually; but a sense of duty 
comp us to say, that in reference to the last 
Show, a pernicious example of ineriness was set 
by those who, animated by a spirit more becoming 
their stations and talents, might have from their own 
resources made the last Cattle Show honorable to 
themselves and creditable to the society. 

We must not, however, despatch the subject of 
farms, without paying to Mr. Dorsey the just com- 
pliment to say, that though a greater number of ri- 
vals might have brightened his premium, it is not 
probable that he would have lost it in the widest 
and most multiplied competition Well would it be 
for society, that all agricultural honours were as 
well earned and as justly bestowed! 

[To be*continued, as room and leisure can be found.) 





¢* The next meoting of the Trustees of the Ma- 
ryland Agricultural Society, will be held at Dalton, 
the residence of Dr. A. Thomas, on Thursday next, 





ponding secretary of the change. 
“The duty required of these committees, will be, 


count of each of ‘these may then be transmitted tojallow arrearages to accumulate for want of an 
the corresponding secretary at any time previous agent to receive them here. 





Mr. V. owned a negro wench and two cows: one 


of the cows was sold and the other loaned to Mr. B. 
The wench had twins, and each of the cows had 
twins whilst in the possession of Mr. B, all six of 
the offspring were female, and lived. 





RinaLpo—This thorough bred, and very superior 


Stallion, five years old this spring, from the stud of 
the Hon. John Randolph, of Roanoke, arrived in 
time to be exhibited at the late cattle show. He 
will remain during this season under the control of 


Messrs. Hambleton and Winder, at Easton, in Tal- 


; _, , {bot county. The want of a trustworthy groom, and 
Here was an elegant piece of plate, of intrinsic|of time to make the — arrangements, pre- 


vented him from being placed, for this year, on the 
York and Reisterstown roads. 





EXTRACT OF A LATE LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
I do not like to close my letter without making 
some report of the state of our agricultural concerns, 
as | know the interest you feel in the affairs of that 


class of the community every where; but really Iam 


almost afraid of incurring the common charge against 
our whole fraternity, of exaggerating our troubles, 
were I to tell you the whole truth with regard to our 
present state and future prospects. You know some- 
thing of the general character as to productiveness of 
my own estate, and that it is reasonable to conclude 
that I fare as well as my neighbours; now this is a 
fair summary of my own agricultural condition, my 
crop of wheat will be little more than one half what 
I reasonably concluded upon; the best clover fallow 
withstood as it generally does all the ordinary casu- 
alities incident to the wheat crop, but has recently 
been assailed by a new, unlooked for, and most for- 
midable enemy, a black caterpillar, which made its 
appearance about the 25th of May, and it is worthy 
of remark, that after extensive and minute inquiry, 
I have not been able to ascertain a solitary instance 
of their originating or making their first appearance 
any where else than in the clover lay: they do not 
however confine their depredations to the spots on: 
which they were generated or to the vegetation that 
immediately presents itself, after stripping the wheat 
of all the green leaves and devouring all the tender 
underling heads, they set out en masse in quest of 
new grounds and fresh food, in their way they de- 
vour all the common grasses, oats, corn, and in one 
instance on the farm of V. Maxcy, esq. in their 
march they came across a tobacco bed, and de- 
voured every species of vegetation in it. This new 
enemy combined with the drought and Hessian-fly, 
have not been less destructive to our agricultural, 
than their great prototype the Holy Alliance has 
been to the moral and political prospects of those 
who were unfortunately subjected to its equally 
loathsome influence. So much for our main depen- 
dence, the wheat crop; our oats have failed totally, 
as has also the young clover and all sorts of gras- 
ses sown this spring; I sowed 200 acres in clover, 
timothy, orchard grass and lucern, and do not cal- 
culate a. having an acre fit to cut next spring: 
y 





June 22nd. 


our hay harvest is over and has oF farsa 500 wt. 
to the acre upon the best soil; I had planted in the 
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-]ast week of April 3 acres of carrots, parsnips and 
mangel wurtzel, which came up badly in conse- 
quence of the drought at that time, and since had 
so completely perished that I have ploughed up the 
ground and laid it down in ruta baga. ‘The pas- 
tures have failed entirely, and in many places the 
grass is dead to the extremities of the roots. Our 
streams have ceased to run for weeks past, and it 
is with the greatest difficulty we can obtain water 
for the stock. The young trees set out last fall and 
which put forth strong and healthy shoots this 
spring, are now dying rapidly. The garden affords 
us no vegetables, and in truth there is no object up- 
on which the eye can rest that does not add another 
melancholy feature to this — of misery, except 
the Indian corn, that is still promising: the peculiar 


character of this plant seems to be, that if it has not} 


in the early stages of its growth been rendered ten- 
der and succulent, by much moisture, it will endure 
any degree of dryness, (provided it is accompanied 
with 90 degrees of heat) until it arrives at a certain 
age, when moisture becomes essential to its further 
progress to maturity: it is now in that critical state, 
and if it does not please providence to bless us with 
rain in the course of the ensuing week, we shall be 
bereaved of this last and only hope. I come now to 
our great staple, the tobacco crop, and in a few 
words will give youa fair estimate of the prospect. 
In my immediate vicinity, and it is not more flatter- 
ing as far as I can learn im the adjacent county, 
where you know the bulk of the crop is made, it is 
no longer within the reach of any change of wea 
ther, to afford more than a fourth of a crop: as to 
myself, I do not calculate upon making more than 
10 hogsheads under any circumstances, and I may 
not make 5, and certainly shall not, if there is no 
rain during the ensuing week, and I laid out for at 
least 80 hogsheads. But enough of these miseries. 
I thank God that there is a portion of the commu- 
nity whose lot is cast elsewhere, and who will be no 
jarther involved in our distresses, than may be in- 
duced by sympathy with the unfortunate. 





Marxetinc—Butter, per lb. 25 a 31 cts.—Eggs, 
per doz. 15 cts.—Pork, per lb. 6 cts.—Beef, prime 
pieces, 124 cts.—Mutton, 6 cts.—Veal, 8 a 10 cts.— 
Potatoes, per bushel, $1—Peas, $1.50—Beans 2— 
Chickens, per doz. $2 a 2.25. 

‘Live cattTe $6 a 6.50 
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THE THOROUGH BRED STALLION RINALD 
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By Sir Archy—bred by the Hon. John Randolph, of 


Roanoke, Virginia, will stand the present season at one 
cf the subscribers’ stables in EASTON, at the low price 
of fifteen dollars the spring’s chance, which ten dollars 
will discharge if paid by the first of October next—¢5 
the single leap. and $20 to insure a mare with foal—25 
cents in each case to be paid to the groom. The season 
will 1 extended to the first of August, or longer if re- 
qiured. 

RINALDO is fifteen and a half hands high, and five 
years old this season, is a horse of uncommon bone and 
muscular powers. He isa deep or blood bay with black 
mane, tail, and legs—has never covered a mare, having 
just arrived from Roanoke in Virginia. He was got by 
Sir Archy, (who is now covering at $75 the spring's 
vhance:) his dam Miss Ryland, by Gracchus, Duste by 
Silvertail, Vanity by Celer, Mark Anthony, Jolly Rodger, 
—see American Farmer of April 9, 1824. Although a 
train cf fortuitous circumstances enable the subscribers 
to offer the services of Rinaldo unprecedentedly low, 


yet it is a fact, susceptible of proof, that he cannot be| = 


purchased for less than $2,000. We are mainly indebt- 
ed to J. S. Skinner, Esq. to whose care and direction 
Mr. Randolph entrusted this noble animal, for enabling 


us to offer his services at a price within the reach of 


every farmer, and so much below the price now paying 
by citizens of other states for the services of horses 
from the same stud. Good pasturage may be procured 
in the neighbourhood of Easton for mares from a dis- 
tance; and as Rinaldo will not travel, all mares must be 
brought to his stable. 


The following extract from the advertisement of 
Roanoke, a brother of Rinaldo, now covering in Vir- 
ginia, will be found applicable to him:— 

“Like his sire, he is fit for the dray, wagon or coach, 
as well as the turf, the field and the road, in short for 
levery purpose to which this noble animal can be applied, 
but that of a shooting poney.” 

EDW’D N. HAMBLETON, 
EDW’D S. WINDER. 


SINCLAIR AND MOORE, 


Have received, and offer for sale, a second hand 
threshing machine, imported by W. Dawson, Esq. late Bri- 
tish consul, with which the owner has got out from 75 
|to 100 bushels of wheat per day: it has been used two 
|seasons, and is out of repair, and will be sold at one 
jhalf of its original cost; it can be repaired by an expe- 
\rienced workman by the day, if required, at the cost of 
| the purchaser. 

Our white flat and yellow bullock turnip seed, is now 
threshed and looks fine, the quality we can with confi- 
dence recommend to our friends. 


SALE OF ELECTORAL SAXONY SHEEP, 











in Saxony, on Friday, the 23d of June, at Thomas 
Swift’s, New Bull’s Head, Third Avenue, will be sold 
at public auction, the entire flock of Saxony Sheep, im- 
ported in the well known Hamburgh brig Maria Eliza- 
beth, Capt. Fokkes, from Hamburgh. These sheep 
were selected by the same shepherd who attended the 
former two flocks imported into Boston, and of which 
that one at Brighton gave so general satisfaction to 
purchasers. They were selected after a minute exami- 
nation from the Electoral flocks in Saxony, without re- 
gard to trouble or expense, and some were by permis- 
sion obtained from the flocks of his Saxon Majesty’s 
domain. At former importations, so much has been 
said in praise of these animals, so valuable for this coun- 
try, that the importer abstains from saying much in 
their favour, and invites farmers, manufacturers, judges 
of wool, and admirers of fine sheep, to come and see, 
and then judge for themselves. The importer flatters 
himself that his respectable connexions in Saxony, to- 
gether with the well known merits of Mr. Grove, the 
above mentioned shepherd, has enabled him to procure 
sheep of the finest fleeces and purest stock and descent; 
and he thinks it impossible to import any superior. The 
whole number shipped in Hamburgh was 180, of which 
about one-half are bucks, who in point of beauty and 
strength, and fineness of their fleeces, can scarcely be 
equalled. Samples of the wool, and certificates of each 
sheep, can be seen at Mr. F. Gebhard’s, corner of Rec- 
tor and Greenwich streets, No. 91. The sheep can be 
examined at the New Bull’s Head, any time before the 
sale, which will take place as advertised, at 10 o’clock, 
A.M. Every sheep shall be sold without any reserva- 
tion, at public sale. None will be sold at private sale 
previous on any terms. 
M. HOFFMAN & SONS, Auct’rs. 
New-York, June 10. 


FOR SALE. 

Two ewes and one buck, and three buck lambs of the 
improved Bakewell and Dishley breed; they > 
some, with bald faces and legs, the wool is in 
Great-Britain for the manufacture of stuff goods, such 
as camblets, bombazines, circassians, &c. The mutton 
is very fine, and pretty large, but not so large as the Dish- 
ley alone, which is considered an improvement on that 
breed. The stock is pure, and sprung from a pair cap- 
tured during the late war, going out it was said, to the 
governor of Nova-Scotia, to improve the stock of that 
country; and sold as prize in the city of New-York. 
The old lady is still in possession of the present proprie- 
tor, and although ten or twelve years or more old, has 
a very fine lamb this season. Apply to the Editor. 
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Essay on the comparative merits of various esculent 
roots, &e. with an ingenious contrivance for depositing 
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PRIOHS CURRENT. s 
|WHOLESALE| RETAIL, 
ARTICLES. Per From | to Sent 
| BEEF, Baltimore Prime,| bbl. 7 50; 8 ss 
BACON, and Hams,. . | Ib. ! 6) 9} 9 12 
BEES-WAX, Am. yellow|—/{ 31| 33) | §9 
COFFEE, Java, . Spee 1 17 174 92) 25 
Havana,....|—| 15} 17 1 99 
COTTON, Louisiana, &e.)— | 13} 14 
Georgia Upland,. .. | — j 13) 124) 
COTTON YARN,No.10,;— | 30; | 
An advance of 1 cent} — | | | 
each number to No. 18.| — | | 
CANDLES, Mould, ..|—! 124) 13) 16) 18 
DU pc beeasas —; 1 | i 
CHEESE,....-.--- |}— | 8} a0) 12) 45 
FEATHERS, Live,.. ~. | — | $0) 31 37) 
FISH, Herrings,Sus. bb]., 2 37/ 2 50| 
Shad, trimmed, a | 7 00) | 
FLAXSEED, Rough,. . joush) 75) 874) 
FLOUR, Superfine, city,| bbl. 4 25} 5 00 
Mls 6 etn ewes — | 4 00) 4 50) 
Susquehanna, superfi. | — | 4 4 25 
' Sa ayere Ib. 9 #11 
GUNPOWDER, Balti. . |251b} 5 00 5 50 
GRAIN, Indian Corn, . |bush 67 70): 
Wheat, Family Flour, | — 90} 95) 1 00 
do. Lawler,..... _ 75} 85 
do. RMed,..... _— 85 92 sales 
Rye, «..-- eee — 68) 170 
Barley,....+-+-- — 80 
Clover Seed, Red . . |bush/3 873) 4 25) 4 75 
Ruta Baga Seed,. . . | Ib. | 1 
Orchard Grass Seed, |bush| 1 75 2 00; 
Mangel Wurtzel Seed,; — | 1 25 1 50 
Timothy Seed, ....|—\ 2 2 3 00 
ee ee _ 56 
Beans, White,....|—| } 70 1 8% 
HEMP, Russia, clean,. |ton|}215 |220 
Do. Country....]—|120 /|130 
HOPS, ..2- cece Ib. 13 25 
HOGS’ LARD,..... = or 9 12 
5 arr ; . h 
pon , “ahead --l— 8} 84 
LEATHER, Soal, best, | — 23} 24) 62 
MOLASSES, sugar-house) gal 45 622} 45 
Havana, Ist qual. . — 30; 31) 374 
NAILS, 6a20d. ..... Ib. 63 9 
NAVAL STORES, Tar, | bbl./1 374 
eer Tree =» | 2 25 
Turpentine, Soft, .. |—j 1 75 
OIL, Whale, common, . | gal. 31 33 40 
Spermaceti, winter . | — 70 15 88 
PORK, Baltimore Mess, | bb] |11 00,12 00 
do. Prime,. .. | — | 8 50; 9 00 
PLASTER, cargo price, | ton./4 123 
ground, . . | bbl.) 1 50 
MICE, fresh, . 2. ss. lb. 3 5 6 
SOAP, Baltimore White,} Ib. 12; 14) 18) 99 
Brown and yellow,) — 54 74 8 12 
WHISKEY, Ist proof, . | gal 29} 30; 38} 60 
PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr| — 75) 1 00) 1 25 
APPLE BRANDY, Ist pr} ~- 36 50 
SUGARS, Havana White, |c.lb.|13 {13 50)15 = 116 
do. Brown,.. |—/} 9 00) 9 50) 
Louisiana, .....- — | 775) 9 50:10 {11 
TN SST Te Ib. 19} 22; 20) 93 
SPICES, Cloves,...+.|— 15 1 00 
Ginger, Ground,... | — 7 12 
Popper... «22sec _ 17 25 
SALT, St. Ubes,... . jdush 43) 45 3 
Liverpool Blown |— 45 15 
SHOT, Balt. all sizes, . |cwt., 9 00 
WINES, Madeira, L. P. |gal.| 2 50} 3 00} 3 50) 4 
do. Sicily,. . | —| 1 15] 1 20) 2 00 
Lisbon, ......+- — | 1 15} 1 20) 1 50] 4 95 
Claret,.....2.-- doz.| 4 8 5 00! 9 00 
Port, first quality, a ~ 1 . 1 85) 2 50 
WOOL, Merino, full bl’d) Ib. 30} 35 
do. crossed,..|—| 26] 22) | wnwashed 
Common, Country, . | — 15 20 tags. 
Skinners’ or Pulled, . | — 20! 25 
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AGRICULTURE. 








ON LIME AS A MANURE. 

Agricultural Society of the Valley—May 29, 1826. 

A letter from Wm. B. Page, Esq. enclosing a 
communication from E. Ruffin, Esq. was received, 
and the communication from Mr. Ruflin ordered to 
be printed. 
Dear SiR, Coggin’s Point, October 20, 1825 

Your letter reached me only a few days before 
the commencement of a long journey, which has 


me. 
yo as fully as my limited means will permit; though 
I cannot expect to furnish any thing of more value 
than loose hints, which perhaps may serve as sub 
iects fur a Frederick farmer to think about, bui not 
as rules to direct his pugetice. 

It should be observe@, that though I have applied 
mild lime to more than 500 acres, scarcely any use 
has been made by me of caustic or quick lime; and 
therefore | have no practical knowledge of its pecu- 
liar solvent —_ According to the theory of 

@Davy, while lime continucs caustic it acts powerful- 
ly on all animul and vegetable matters in contact 
with it—breaking down and rotting whatever is 

pe. insoluble and inert—and driving off or de- 
stroying whatever is already rotten, or fit for the 
immediate use of growing plants. Hence, we may 
jnfer that the mere catisticity of lime will be ser- 
yiceable or hurtful, according to the state of the ve- 
table ingredients of the soil. But as usually ap- 
“plied, quick lime becomes as mild as before burn- 
ing, by again absorbing carbonic acid from the at- 
mosphere, before its solvent power can be exerted. 
Nor do | think this power can safely be used in our 
climate, except in very few cases; as on broom- 
straw old fields, or newly cleared poor woodland, 
which contain much inert, and but little active or 
soluble vegetable matter. Under our hot summers, 
vegetable manures rot too fast, and the cultivator 
should endeavour to retard, rather than hasten their 
decomposition. But a different practice may be 
proper in colder climates. Frequent applications 
of caustic lime must be highly useful in Scotland, 
for example, where vegetable matters, unrotted and 
insoluble, have continued to accumulate and extend, 
until one sixth of that country is covered with bar- 
ren peat. 

It follows then that Aowever powerful may be the 
effects of caustic lime, they must be considered as 
separate and distixct from the durable and far more 
valuable effects «f mild lime, or calcareous manures 
in general. ‘Iie same substance, (quick lime) will 
at different »criods, act as two kinds of manure, 
entirely diferent in their modes of operation; and 
on the otler hand, many substances having differ- 
ent nape; (as old burnt lime, chalk, shells, lime- 
stone !eached ashes, and marl,) all have different 

proportions of the same calcareous ingredient, and 

owht to be considered as the same manure. Yet 
uost writers class these manures under different 
heads, without knowing the sameness of their pre- 
dominating qualities; and many absurd practises 
owe their origin and continuance to the same error 
in our practical men. ‘I'hus the industrious farmers 
of Long Island have long used as a manure, leach- 
ed ashes, brought hundreds of miles by water: they 
have even sometimes stripped the soap factories in 

Petersburg, paying five or eight cents the bushel, 

besides the expense of so long a transportation. 

Yet whatever benefit was obtained from this ma 

nure, they might have found as well in the fossil 
shells which I believe lie beneath the surface of all 

Long Islard, and which even if carried the same 

distance, might be applied at less than halt the cost 
of an equal value oi ashes. Your remarks shew 


4, prevented my attending tu your request until this 


I shall now enueavour to answer your inqui-; 


consider our calcareous manures as substantially 
the same, though your practice may,be confined to 
calcined limestone, as mine as been to fossil shells. 

I now proceed to answer your particular inqui- 
ries, You ask my “opinion as to the utility of lime 
as a manure in general; to what crops and in what 
mode it is most advantageously applied; and whe- 
ther there is reason to believe that it would be 
adapted to limestone soil like ours, originally rich, 
but in many places mu@h worn by cultivation?” I 
never was in Frederick; and know but little of its 
soils, except that they generally differ from those on 
which my practice has been tried, and with which I 
am best acquainted. Wour own judgment can best 
determine when any practice which may be profita 
ble here, will also be advisable in your situation; 
and for that purpose, it will be necessary for me to 
state concisely my view of the means by which 
lime acts, and the different effect8 produced, refer- 
ring you for the reasons on which they rest to my 
essay in vol. 3, American Farmer. 

The principal action of both sand and clay, is 
mechanical, and therefore large proportions are re- 
quired to produce perceptible effects as manures. 
But from the presence or absence of a very small 
proportion of time in soils, important results are 
produced, because in common cases, lime acts che- 
mically, and not mechanically. Clay has but little 
power, and sand none, in holding vegetable or ani- 
mal manures: but lime combines with them strong- 
ly, fixes them in the soil, and yields them solely to 
the growing crop. Hence, without lime, no soil can 
be long otherwise than barren. Though most soils 
are more or less deficient, none capable of support- 
ing vegetation can be entirely destitute of lime in 
some form. This property of lime of combining 
with and fixing manures, may be advantageously 
used on every soil which nature has not made abun- 
dantly calcareous: but this benefit must necessarily 
be gradual, never quickly perceptible, nor can it be 
expected at all, unless on soils under meliorating 
cultare, which will allow more to return to the earth, 
than is taken off. 


neutralizing acids. Lime is never furnished by na- 
ture pure, as it attracts acids so strongly as always 
to be combined with some one or other—and most 
generally with carbonic, the weakest and most 
abundant of all, and with it forms mild lime, or cal- 
careous earth. This aeid is driven off by Strong 
heat, leaving the lime then pure, (or caustic,) or it 
will readily yield its place to any stronger acid 
which may be brought in contact. Thus, ifa bit 
of chalk or limestone be thrown into diluted aqua 
Jfortis, the strong aeid seizes on the lime, the weak- 
er escapes in air bubbles, and (if enough lime is used) 
the acidity and other qualities of the aqua fortis 
are entirely destroyed. Such a prééess takes place 
in most of our soils when lime is applied, and pro- 
bablgapey in some of yours Decaying vegetables 
or 0 causes, produce acids which either com 
bine with lime and form useful manures, or if all 
the lime has been already taken up, poison both 
crop and land. The mark of an acid soil is a vigor- 
ous growth of pine, whortleberry or sheepsorrel. 
When enough lime (whether mild or caustic) is ap- 
plied to a soil of this kind, the poisonous acid is de 
stroyed, one cause oi barrenness removed, and the 
first crop may be increased from 50 to even 200 
per cent. before any other effect of lime comes in- 
to action. 

There are several other minor benefits from lime, 
with a detail of which I shall not trouble you: for 
if my opinions are well founded, the two properties 











of fixing manures and neutralizing acids are suffi- 


‘cient to shew that lime (and nothing else but lime) 


will enable us to make durable and profitable im- 


‘provements on such soils as are naturally poor. \ , 
early experience of| 1820, and the following table shews that but little 


Since the publication of m 


that we agree in this view—and that you correctly |mari, (as we improperly call the bed of fossil shells,) 
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my opinion has suffered no change or abatement as 
to the value of that manure. I have extended the 
improvement over my farm as fast as ible, and 
generally with great benefit, though sometimes to 
loss. Not fearing any injury, | applied in most cases 
from 500 to 800 heaped bushels of shell marl per 
acre, about one third of which, on an average, was 
pure calcareous earth—and the crops of the present 
and preceding year have given proof that I was too 
lavish in the application. Several of my neighbours 
found equal injury from smaller dressings, but on 
land not secure from gauging, or more severely 
cropped than mine. Where equal quantities were 
put on, the injury on my land was in proportion to 
the poverty or sandiness of the soil, or the deficien- 
cy of vegetable matter: under opposite circum- 
stances, no injury was produced even where 1000 
to 1200 bushels had been laid on. The remedy for 
this error then is apparent—and where too much 
mild lime has been given, the soil is made more able 
to retain and profit by the vegetable matter which 
is then wanting. No soils have yet suffered in this 
way except such as were before acid, which induces 
the belief that the salt of lime (formed with the ve- 
getable acid) causes this disease—and unless enough 
‘ead vegetable matter be present for this salt to act 
on, that it will injure the growing crop. Though I 
have lost some crop, and much labour by these hea- 
vy dressings, the result has not discouraged me: it 
only shews the manure to be much stronger than I 
thought, and that less will be sufficient to produce 
either benefit or injury. Candour requires the 
statement of loss from marling, which however 
could not have occurred either to my neighbours or 
myself, if the advice I formerly gave had been at- 
tended to, viz: to apply the manure in small quanti- 
ties, and repeat it as might be found necessary, and 
not to use it at all, if exhausting cultivation was to 
be continued. No first crop after marling has suf- 
fered by this disease, (and its marks are too evident, 
to be overlooked;) and when it has occurred in the 
second rotation, it never reduced the crop so low 
as the product of the land in its previous state. 


The next most important effect of lime is that of| Another ‘fact is worthy of observation: on spots 


where wheat of this and last year’s crop was al- 
most destroyed by overliming, clover stood and 
grew so well, that it promises to draw off the ex- 
cess of the salt of lime, or otherwise to furnish 
enough vegetable matter to balance and cure the 
evil. Of this, however, my experience is as yet too 
limited to be considered as furnishing conclusive 
evidence. ’ 

When not diseased, the crops of the second rota- 
tion have been always good, and sometimes much 
better than the first crops after the fossil shells were 
applied. This increase was looked for and pro- 
mised, before facts had proved this effect of lime. 
My later experiments with first dressings give results 
similar to those already published. But the most 
satisfactory proof 1 can offer you of the value of 
calcareous manures, is a statement of my crops of 
‘wheat, which having been generally my only arti- 
\cle for sale, and always the most important, as 
‘much as possible was raised, and the average pro- 
|duct may fairly be supposed to mark with tolerable 
accuracy the incrcase of fertility in the farm. 

The last crop | expected would have been at least 
2000 bushels, and that it fell short was entirely ow 
ing to the unexampled injury caused this season by 
rust. Asit was, my loss was less than on any other 
farm in the lower country that I have heard of, as 
but few made half a crop, and many did not save 
enough for seed. ‘This difference was mostly ow- 
ing to the manure I had used, as lime hastens the 
ripening of all crops, and a few days difference in 
the ripening of a field of wheat may either cause 
its destruction by rust, or insure its safety. ~ 

None of my limed land brought wheat until 














average increase of product had taken place before, 
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Years. | Acres. | Product. | Average. | 


























1813. $445 {| 810 | a Si | ) ze 
1814110 | 550 | 5 be 
1815 | 78| 6520 | 6% 1 
4816 | 104] 896 | SSt| Dg 
1817 | 79! 595 72 | D 
4818 | 63 | 450 | 72 = 
1819 | 132 | 1015 | 723) )86 — 
4820 | 119 | 1020 | 835 — 
4821 | 160 | 1049 | 633% = 
4822 | 154 | :627 | 1024 | Dé 
4823 | 139 | 1475 | 1045} 52S 
1824 | 194 | 1850 | 9% | )27 
1825 | 195 | 1452 j 735 | 





Some of the after increase is certainly due to 


other kinds of improvement, but I have no doubt 
that full three-fourths of the whole was caused by 
the use of calcareous manures, on Jand rested two 
years in four, and not grazed. During the first six 
years, only about half my corn land was put in 
wheat, the other half being so poor that even our 
overseers admitted that seed would there be thrown 
away. You must observe, therefore, that it was the 
richest half of each shift that averaged from 54 to 
8 bushels. During the last term, all the land before 
teft out, has been in wheat, which makes the in- 
crease of average product greater than would ap- 
pear from the table. Even the highest rate of 

roduct above stated, may be thought contemptible 
» a farmer on your fine wheat lands; but through 
our poor and sandy country, the average does not 
exceed 5 bushels for the land actually put under 
wheat, and it would not be 3, if all the corn land 
was sowed. Yet the time will arrive, when by 
means of our calcareous manures, this now barren re- 
gion, will shew fields the most highly improved 
above their natural state, and more profitable farm- 
ing. than any portion of Virginia. 

Your doubt whether lime will suit limestone soils, 
arises from the supposed similar constitution of soil 
and manure. I have not much personal knowledge 
of limestone lands, but have always supposed them, 
as you describe yours, “originally rich,” and have 
attributed that richness to their being manured by 
nature with lime. It follows, from this supposition, 
that the value of lime as a manure will be lessened in 
proportion to the natural supply; that sometimes it 
may be useless or even hurtful, (as when the soil 
will effervesce with any strong acid,) and in no case 
can it be as beneficial as on our pine and whortle- 
berry lands, which are entirely destitute of calca- 
reous earth, and nearly so of lime in any other form. 
But it does not follow that lime may not be advan- 
tageously applied to most limestone soils, though to 
what extent and profit, experience can only shew; for 
itis a remarkable fact, that but few of those in this 
slate contain any portion of calcareous earth, (carbo- 
nate of lime,) though they are evidently affected by 
the limestone with which they are mixed, or in 
contact with. To the question, what has become of 
the calcareous earth which the soil must have de- 
rived from the rock? I answer, that it still remains 
in the soilin another form: the lime being com- 
bined with the acid furnished by the decomposing 
vegetable matter, which being abundant enough to 
take up all the lime supplied by nature, shews that 
more might be beneficially applied. I cultivate 
more than 100 acres of land, naturally containing 
a slight mixture of shells, and which, in this respect, 
as well as in natural fertility, I suppose is nearly 
similar to your limestone soils; here the effect of 
calcareous manures, in the first crop, is scarcely 
perceptible, though I confide in the benefit increas- 
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ment has been derived. But others have met with 
|more pleasing results. Your friend Benj Harrison, | 
found great benefit from fossil shells, which he car- | 
ried across the river from my shore, and applied to, 
some acres of the naturally rich land at Berkeley. 
‘The extensive improvements made with oyster shell 
lime, by George E. Harrisongat Brandon, are mostly 
on land naturally rich, and a0 rndre destitute of lime 
than you will find most of your limestone soils. 
When I speak of limestone soils, I mean to con- 
fine the term to such as are go intermixed with lime- 
stone, or lying so near it, that the soil must neces. 
sarily have been furnished with some of its compo- 
nent parts from the stone. If my theoretical opini- 
ons are correct, every such soil should be naturally 
rich, durable, and} when worn by cultivation, easy 
to restore by rest or manure, compared to poor 
natural soils. If you know any exceptions to this 
rule, if any real limestone soil is poor (without be- 
ing made so by such evident causes as wetness, 
excess of rock, &c.) | would gladly be informed of 
the facts, as they would furnish the only known 
contradiction to the opinion before stated, that a 
proper proportion of calcareous earth will make all 
soils capable of becoming and continuing rich. But 
if Frederick is like Augusta and the adjoining coun- 
ties which I have visited, you have soils enough, 
which, though (by courtesy) called limestone, are 
not better entitled to that name than the pine lands 
of the lower counties. By most persons, the term 
limestone is applied, not only to any land that shews 
a few detached masses of that rock, but also to 
wherever there are limestone springs, or under 
which a body of limestone lies, though forcy feet 
beneath the surface. If the soil could be made cal- 
careous by so distant a substratum, then the whole 
tide water district would be so, as a body of fossil 
shells lies under the whole extent, and generally 
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ling with time, and accordingly shall lime the re been supposed to tause this remarkable and gene- 
—-| mainder of this soil, as soon as I can finish what is\ral defect in our Jands. 


lief tha: your soils are already sufficient] 

and secondly, the cost of fuel. J ey Nae 
fered you reasons for my belief that your soils 
generally are not even slightly calcareous, and 
the most accurate.examination, I do not think you. 
will find a twentieth part of even your limestone 
soils to contain the smallest proportion of caleareous 
earth. The expense of burning I cannot estimate 
even on the practice of neighbouring farmers, of 
whom I have in vain made inquiries. But even if 
your fuel should be rather more dear than on James 
river, you would obtain the material for lime at far 
less cost. Oyster shells, taken from vessels off the 
landing places, cost 624 cents per hogshead, (yield- 
ing 14 bushels of lime,) while you would quarry the 
rock on the farm, or perhaps the field, where the 
lime was to be spread. Bug doubt whether burn. 
ing will be necessary in every case where you ma 
manure with lime; as its solvent power is seldom 
used or wanted, it will serve as well mild as caustie 
if it can be broken down fine enough without heat. 
Limestone gravel is used to great profit in Ireland,» 
and perhaps may be found in our limestone country; 
and from my own limited observation, I know that 
substitutes for it may be obtained in various places, 


tity, as in their richness. ‘With a view to answering 
your inquiries, [ paid attention to mountains, and 
would have examined many supposed materials for 
manure, but for the want of the necessary tests; as 
it was, I brought home, and have analyzed, eight or 
ten specimens of rock, which from their softness and 
supposed abundance, seemed to promise calcareous 
manure of some value, without the cost of burning. 
Of these, one, frequently seen in the roads, is like 
limestone in colour, but more like slate in softness, 
and easily broken into thin layers, and what is ex- 
posed to the eye might be pounded to gravel with- 





much nearer the surface. Much of this land ap- 
peared to me very poor, and I think would be as 
much improved by lime as any of ours. 

You ask, “to what crops, or in what mode, is lime 
most advantageously applied?” My fossil shells 
produce most immediate effect, when laid on the 
sod before ploughing, and corn, or some other horse- 
food crop, first raised, to mix the manure well with 
the soil. But when convenient, I prefer laying it 
on after ploughing, as it is better intermixed in the 
course of cultivation, and the danger of its being 
buried too deep is avoided, Caustic lime is usual- | 
ly applied to the surface of ploughed land, and_| 
slightly covered by repeated harrowings; and it is| 
evident that this mode of covering must convert the 
quick to mild lime, before its solvent powers can 
reach the more@eeply buried vegetable matter. 

Until I began on cotton this year, | have made no 
field crops except corn and wheat, to whichgalea 
reous manures are equally beneficial. Clover is 
much more improved than either by limejand with- 
out it, (applied by nature or art,) it is in vain to} 
attempt raising clover to any extent, in this part of 
the state. Several years ago,I formed the opinion, 
that on land made calcareous, gypsum would act, 
though of no effect before; and though not con- 
firmed, the opinion has gained strength from my 
experiments and observations, and however opposed 
some facts are, the greater weight of evidence is 
decidedly in its favour. The acidity of our soils, I 
think, will serve to account for the general want of 
effect from gypsum, and the supposed change of re- 
sults after first applying lime; but it would be pre- 
mature to offer the explanation of a fact which, 
however important it may be, is yet of doubtful 
existence. You are aware that gypsum has seldom 
any effect below the falls, and that most of the oppo- 
site results are in the rich river lands, of all, the most 





out much labor. A specimen of this, taken about 
midway between Waynesborough and Staunton, 
contained 46.100 of calcareous earth; another, ta- 
ken near Lexington, on the road to the Natural 
Bridge, contained 80.100. The stone which covers 
a considerable portion of the arsenal lot has 84.100 

and though much harder than the others, is so soft 
as to be considered of no value for common purpo- 
ses, and can be quarried and broken down with a 
pickaxe. A stone which ‘s yery abundant about 
the Salt Sulphur springs, is » hard, in the earth 

as to yield only to the force of S:npowder, yet osu, 
bles to small gravel after a few veeks? exposure to 
the air. ‘This contains only 17.10t, and is too poor 
to pay the expense of blasting, but vould be worth 
using, if already exposed to the air. These speci- 
mens were selected almost by chance,and even if 
some judgment had been exercised, it woug require 
many more examinations to prove the stropth or 
worth of any large bodies of such substance. and 
they are mentioned only to shew that such manyres 

may be found, and are worth your seeking. Auo. 
ther calcareous rock is found in limestone streams, 
which is richer than my best shell-marl, and nearly 
as soft: I mean that deposit of limestone water, to 
which the name of marl is as incorrectly applied in 
the upper country, as here to our fossil shells. 
This is nearly pure calcareous earth, and so far as 
its quantity will go, it must be a very cheap as well 
as rich manure. In these rocks I should expect to 
find resources for the improvement of land; but at 
the same time that I offer them to your notice, I 
am sensible that the very descriptions given, most 
probably shew how little [ am acquainted with the 
substances recommended. 


particles of which being as coarse as gravel and not 
very soft, would not be reduced in the soil, and 





exposed to the “salt exhalations,” which have idly 


would consequently remain nearly worthless, Cer- 


’ ral c n our Jand You state the general oh. 
6? | less favoured by nature, and where greater improve- jection to liming in Frederick to be, first, the be. 


if they should be found to suit as well in their quant 


It may be objected that calcareous manures, the © 
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™, to crumble than the fossil sea shells which are used/ and sciences. It was my early practice to plant 
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Z tainly the most minute division is best, and there- and a free indulgence of the i spirit of| order corresponds, toa s: fraction, with the Tal- 
fore 100 bushels of burnt lime, may be expected to} indiscriminate hospitality. Ih iyed posses-|bot Farmer. One stock of corn; and ‘cottons., 
exert as much power on the first crop, as 200 bush-|sion of a small piece of exhausted land/and a few | intended as the most promising. I repared * 


negroes, previous to the invasion of Lord Cornwal- 
lis. ‘These slaves all deserted, nor could prepara- 
tions be made for farming till after the fall of York 
Town, when some few of the slaves were recover- 
ed—and here you will pardon a digression. During 


els in a coarser state; and it may be admitted further, 
that particles of lime stone, or shells, would for 
' many years defy the decomposing powers of air, 
moisture and frost, which are pppamonly supposed 
the only agents for producing this effect. But} 
however hard and insoluble these small fragments’ the descent of the h army from the upper to 
may seem, [ believe a soil that requires lime, will: the lower country on | es river, a trait of the ne-; 
completely dissolve all of moderate size in a few, gro slave character Bccurred: those masters who 
ears. Such at least, is the invariable effect found,: were notorious for cruelty, lost none of their slaves; 
when @ once acid soil is plouzhed up for the second! and, vice versa! .. 
rotation, after applying the fossil shells, unless they; Among my first essays, a given quantify of. poorer 
were of the largest or hardest kinds, or the dressing land actually produced more than a greater quantity 
unnecessarily heavy. Another fact will prove that! and better quality; both pieces in equal, tilth! and 
this solvenf action is peculiar to such soils as I have’ this fact was_ascertained to Nee resulted, from a 
called acid. On our river lands, spots may be seen more accurate distribution, an@™greater quantity of 
whitened with thin bits of muscle shells, which|seed-wheat. Deeming it improper fo impose on 
have been exposed at or near the surface for thou-! you farther details as to the wheat crop, I will pass 
sands of years, and to the action of the plough for|on to Indian corn. “A Talbot Farmer,” in No. a, 
the last century; yét muscle shells, which on those; vol. 8, on “‘planting corn,” awgkens some interest on 
places appear so indestructible, are thinver, softer,|the subject. Every day gives me new delight by 
d, from the animal metter they contain, more easy communications of the improvements in the arts 





for manure. The acidity, or something equivalent!corn deep. My mode was to place the crop in four- 
to acidity, in the one soil, and the absence of it in! feet order—never in drills. The intersection of 
the other, will serve to account for the very dif- | single furrows afforded the deep deposit for the seed, 
ferent effects produced. * Yours, &c. which, when carefully covered, left it »never less” 
‘ E. RUFFIN. | than two inches deep. But the Talbot Farmer has 
[Winchester Rep.] | given me great satisfaction, by*his reason for plant- 
ing “late in March or early in April.” My plan 
left two stalks in the hill or check, generally; and 
athe when well manured, three, and sometimes four. 
Mr. SKINNER, Williamsburg, Va., 1st May, 1826. |The several operations were thus: as soon as the 
Itis but recently that I have become acquainted) plants were sufficiently up and thinned, a small 
with the “American Farmer;” and no one delights| plough with mouid bqard turned the férrow from 
more in his. correspondences than I do, so far as I|the plants both ways; the cross operation was al- 
am able to see the end and aim of his labours. ‘The! ways regarded as necessary; the hoes now follow- 
subject of farming, more ‘han politics, after the ac-!ing, cleared away weeds, grass, &c. After which, 
co:nplishment of our national independcuce, engag- | the same plough, by reversing its effect, laid the 
ed wy youthful attention, as wel! from pleasure as |furrow-slice to the plants; and by repetitions, ac- 
from its being my only source of comfortable support.| cording to circumstances, finished the culture with- 
In common with the young men of those days, | had| out farther occasion for the hoe. By this mode, it 
to lament very much the defect of education. Nor, will be perceived, that there was no hill raised, (as is 
did the peculiar disorder of the times afford the/ now the ruinous practice in lower Virginia.) as was 
means. [ had casually read scraps of Duhamel and! then practised by one of my neighbours on a sliff 
Tull, more particulaly on lucerne; Hart's Husban-|clay. From this error he was cured by a tremen- 
dry, and several British publications; the only books, dous gust, which, in the most luxuriant growth of 
almost, to be fouxd among gentlemen of those times.|his plants, broke them off; whilst mine were pros- 
These gentleren, also, imported farmers and gar-! trated, and rose again! 
deners; and ia my boyish days, I had formed a taste; In recommencing my agricultural labouts, about 
for the scytie, as from its dexterous use on grass;12 months ago, I found the cotton-mania had be- 
plats. &e, it displayed its charms. I had also seen come contagious. Notwithstanding our wants dur- 
one genveman turning up his furrows with four ing the revolutionary war had taught every negro 
horses ‘o a wheel-plough, a postillion on the ‘*near” how to raise cotton, (upon the land befere describ- 
Jeadirg horse, under the superintendence of an ed, in 1781,an immense crop of tifis plant had been 
English farmer! 1 could detail many such facts, to’ raised,) | have perused a vast number of communi- 
the instruction and amusement of certain modern coe upon the subject, and conversed with many. 
iluminati, whose vanity goes to the belief that good Nevertheless I can discovet nothing very important 
ploughing, good ploughs, &c. were never known be-|in the gyeat variety of theories, or practises, of mo- 
fore the Revolution, or, more particularly tif since|dern date. The most material seems to be, to avoid 
the late war! The Blithe plough, or the swings every kind of operation, either whilst the dews 
plough, resembled very much the modern ploughs;! might be disturbed, or when the plants were wet by 
and these, with some little modification, were what rain, or the ground not sufficiently dry. This latter 
I commenced my career with. The plough adopted secret 1 should not have required, because I hold it 
for my operations after a short time, was made by as an axiom that, when wet, no lands should be 
John and Abraham Singer, of Philadelphia; to this: stirred. ‘The maxim, moreover, “‘if a thing is worth 
I had a wheel attached, because on level land and doing at all, it is worth doing well,” has never been 
a free soil, I found that a youth was fully equal tu a disregarded; and to the cotton crop, may apply 
man for its government. I embraced, with very with peculiar propriety. An attempt ata small crop 
distinguishable zal, the mould board of our much of cotton last year, was completely frustrated by 
esteemed and venerated Virginian, and had the the gust in June. I had then resolved upon the 
honour of making, I believe, the first attempt to its modus operandi; and in spite of new notions, finding 
introduction. ‘This, however, like many other in |many conflicting opinions, [ am now proceeding, not 
— theories, did not so well answer in practice. ‘a little excited by the good sense and practice of 
ut it answered its purpose very well, after some the Talbot Farmer, confirmed too, in my method, 
practical modifications. | by coincident considerations. My present order of 





ON WHEAT, CORN AND COTTON. 








and having since seen that Mr. Buel’s land resem- 
bles my own, and influenced by his pertinent re- 
marks, my present ploughing is superficial, and the 
subsequent harrowing will leave a shallow tilth for 
the cotton crop. I very much regret that { had not 
Hxnown the ‘Talbot Farmer early in March last; my 
corn-land was at that time ready, and hisdoctrines 
should have received the profound respect of 
Your Frienp. 





NEW NAMES FOR OLD THINGS#™® 
Sir, Virginia, June, 1826. 

In the last Farmer, No. 13, sheep “of the Impaoy 
ED BakeWwELL anv Dishley breed” are offered for 
sale, and of these animals it is said “the mutton is 
very fine and pretty large, but not s6 large as the 
Dishley alone,” which is considered an improvement 
upon that breed. 

If there be such a breed as the “improved” Bake- 
well, it is to be found by that name only | appre- 
hend in America. 

Bakewell, it is well known, was the great improv- 
er of Leicester sheep, which obtained, the name of 
New Leicesters from his improvement. His farm 
was called Dishley—thus his sheep were sometimes 
called Dishley after it, and sometimes Bakewell after 
him. 

If the sheep advertised, and for which reference 
is to be made to you, be a new family, called im- 
proved Bakewell and Dishley, it would be well to 
trace its origin. - ALBION. 


MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL SO- 
CIETY. 

At the annual meeting of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for promoting Agriculture, held at the hall of 
the Massachusetts Bank, on Wednesday, the 14th 
inst., the following gentlemen were chosen officers 
of the Society for the year ensuing: 

Hon. Joun Lowe xt, President. 
His hon. Tuo’s L. Wixturop, Vice President. 
Hon. IsraeL Tuornvixe, 2d Vice President. 
Joun Prince, Esq Treasurer. 
Hon. Ricnharp Sutuivan, Cor. Secretary. 
GoruamM Parsons, Esq. Record’g Secretary. 
Bensamin Guitp, Esq Agsist. Rec. Secretary. 
Aaron Dexter, Esq.” 
Hon. Peter C. Brooks, | 
Hon. William Prescott, | P 
Hon. John Welles, ¢ Trustees, 
E. Hersey Derby, Esq. | 
¥ 


Jonathan Amory, Esq. 
St 
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[FROM THE NEW-ENGLAND FARMER.] 


ON 'THE DURABILATY OF FRUITS. 
(Concluded from page 95.) 


The Essex Register-writer proceeds, “We have 
not yet given quite all of Mr Knight’s hypothesis;” 
and introduces him as saying: “No new life is 
here generated, and the graft, the layer, and the 
cutting, appear to possess the youth and vigor, or 
age and debility of the plant of which they have 
formed a part”—Here the Essex Register-writer 
remarks, “It is oniy necessary to state this propo- 
sition for its own refutation; for mulberries, cur- 
rants and gooseberries, have bee» propagated in 
France, England and the United States, by this 
method; and yet, who ever was able to show, that 
such has been the result, as the hypothesis requires? 





The termination of the campaign of 1781, requir- planting is, both corn and cotton, to check off the 
ed some more rational avocations than fox-hunting, ground 34 feet by 32 feet; and, by comparison, the 
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Nay, these plants, as well as the apple and pear, 
have been propagated by cuttings and graftings, 
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two fields for the two crops, last fall and winter; 
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ever since the time of the Romans; and who ever 
observed that théy suddenly every where decayed? 
currants and gooseberries are not long lived plants, 
and yet We go on propagating them from cuttings 
to all appearance ad infinitum.” 

These remarks of the Essex Register-writer, are 
made with an air of triumph, for an imaginary 
victory, over a man of an enlightened mind, an as- 
siduous student of nature, an eminent philosopher, 
and of larger and longer experience in the subject 
under discussion, than probably any man now living! 

But to be entitled to a real triumph, the Essex 
Register-writer is wanting in one important fact. 
Trees, shrubs, bushes, and the vine bearing fruits, 
have doubtless been propagated by cuttings and 
graftings, from the time of the Romans, and proba- 
bly fora period long anterior to them. But to avail 
himself of this fact as an argument against Mr. 
Knight's theory, the Essex Register-writer should 
show that the same plants had never, in all that 
time, been propagated by seed, and by that means 
been renewed; or that other varieties of the same 
species of fruits, of equal or superior qualities, had 
not been obtained to supply the places of such as 
were worn out with age. But of this essential re 
quisite neither he nor any other person can produce 
any proof. On the contrary, it is most probable, 
that in all ages, fruits, in all the varieties which 
have been subjects of cultivation, have sprung from 
seeds; and have endured, according to their several 
native constitutions, different |-ngths of ame, and 
on their failures from age, valuable kinds, springing 
from seeds of young and healthy stocks, have sup- 
plied their places. — In every part of our own coun 
try, some new varieties of apples, in high estima- 
tion, have appeared, manilestly springing [rom seeds, 
for they are not traced to any other source. Among 
these, may be mentioned, the Newton pippin, tirst 
discovered in a single tree in Newton, on Long 
Island; —the Spitzenburgh, formerly called the 
Esopus Spitzeuburgh, where it was said to have 
originated. ‘These two varieties, growing in the 
state of New York, were, I well remember, in 
great perfection, in the time of the revolutionary 


war; but the latter, and another excellent apple) 


called the swaar, are now stated by a writer in the 
New England Farmer, of the 17th of March, under 
the signature of Rusticus, (who I am assured is 
Jesse Buel, Esq. of Albany, a distinguished agri 


cuituralist) as “having evidently passed their prime, | 
and the fruit and wood, propagated by buds and| 


grafts, are more diseased than formerly.” In my 
former communication, | mentioned the pearmain, 
once so celebrated, and 50 or 60 years ago, deci- 
dedly our best apple, much superior to what the 
Baldwin is now, as having rwx out; and in con- 
firmation of my own statement of its being unproduc- 
tive, gave the information received from a farmer in 
Danvers.. I have since seen his son who inhertts 
the same farm; and he says the same pearmain 
trees continue unproductive, and are really of no 
value, except as wood for fuel. 

In Massachusetts several new and valuable varie- 
ties of apples have appeared, which evidently sprung 
from seeds. The Baldwin or woodpecker apple is 
one of them. In Wenham is an excellent fall ap- 
ple, large, rich, and a constant bearer. Ihave seen 
it no where else. It goes there by the name of 
Kilham hill, from the name | suppose, of the origi- 


_nal owner, on whose hill it was discovered — 


P obably there are few large farms in the state, in 
which new and valuable varieties may not be found 
Look into any American catalogue of apple trees, 
aud there will be seen a variety of apples, whose 
local names indicate their American origin, and 
whose good qualities have recommended their cul- 
tivation. » Hence we need not repine at the extinc- 
tion of old favourites, seeing others as good, or bet- 
ter, may be obtained from seeds, in all future time. 

The Essex Register-writer thinks the common 


practice of propagating mulberries, gooseberries| Mr. Phillips’ mext proof is this. “He waited ew 
and currants, being by cuttings, i): ° | a 
may bee continued, and in periection, forever. 
Forsyth remarks, that these three fruits are propa- 


| 


the world for their practical knowledge in the cult 
vation of apples. Mr. Hugh Ronalds, Yee of Beeet 





tion to you on this subject, I mentioned the improve-| [one tree! and this not a golden pippin, but onl 


ments in the propagation of gooseberries, in Lan-|of the golden pippin kind, which had been plant 
cashire, (which I observe was printed Lincolnshire,) against a wall, m a@ south aspect, which was rae 
in England from the seeds. And from the estima- thriving condition, and the fruit in a perfect stat, : 
tion in which these varietie@ are held, it is probable But, this, again, if a genuine golden pippin oo 
that few of the old sorts r@nain. The same pro-| corresponds with Mr. Knight’s own experiment . 
cess with currants, has doubtless produced the| Mr. Phillips’ third proof: “Mr. Lee, of Hamme 
large red and white Dutch currants, which a few | smith, who showed me five hundred various kinds 


which are so vastly superior to those before in the! decay of some trees, was owing to the unfavourable 
country. Forsyth advises the culture of young) springs we have had for several years.” But if th 
plants raised frou, the seed, in order to obtain some| ‘unfavourable springs” caused the decay in tho 
line varieties. Amd there can be no reasonable |tion, why did they not produce the same effect ped 
doubt, but that in’ all ages, fruit bearing trees, and ‘all his 500 varieties, as well as on some —(meanin 
plants of all kinds, have been raised from: seeds pur-|the old fruits) whose decay had for years been a: 
posely sown, or which had fallen frou ripe fruits. | parent? Besides, this is merely the opinion of Lee 
_ The Essex Register-writer, in his third publica-|a nurseryman who with his brethren of the craft, 
tion, .flects to sneer at Mr. Knight, and at all who| wished still to find a market for their golden pippin 
adopt and support his theory But either he does| trees, and other old fruits. 

not yet understand that, theory, or wilfully perverts} _ Phillips’ fourth proof. «Mr. Knight, of King’s ro 
it, and mistates his facts. It was in this third piece, Chelsea. b#s also favoured us with his opinion, whieh* 
that the writer promised “to bring forward such perfectly agrees with that of Mr. Ronalds and Mr 
proofs, as shall to an unprejudiced mind, totally de | Lee.” 
stroy all credit in so strange a notion as Mr Knight| Phillips’ fifth proof. ‘We are informed by Tho- 
has advanced.”—I have looked for these overwhelm-|mas Harrison, Esq who resided several vears ip 
ing proofs—but do not find them. His first au-| Madeira, that there are at this time, a considerable 
thority is that of a “Mr. Henry Phillips,’ who|number of the true golden pippin trees, growing on 
having F. H. 8. added to his name, may be a fellow|the mountains of Madeira, about fourteen miles 
of the Horticultural Society of London, of which |from the capital of that island, which regularly pro- 
Mr Knight is the president. The first quotation|duce abundance of fruit.” He adds, that grafts 
from Phillips, is as follows: “For some years past, it}sent to England about three years before he wrote 
has been stated by several ingenious writers, that) his book produced fruit the second year, “and 
many of our best varieties of apples, could no louge | proved to be the original golden pippin.”—He says 
be cultivated with success; that by length of time’ further—*These trees are also in a thriving state in 
they have become degenerated, and worn out. Mr. |s«veral parts of Agerica, as has been shown by the 
| Knight the president of the Llorticaltural Suciety,) excellent quality of fruit lately sent to this country” 
|seems to have been the first who gave birth to this; England.| We also observed them in several parts 
idea.” So it appears that Mr Knight does not stand|of England in the summer of 1821, in as healthy a 
alone, in maintaining his theory. And to overthrow | State as most other «)ple trees—But all these, like 


> _ ‘é avin . 2 ‘ - | > . > ri 
it, Phillips says—‘‘Having observed in Covent the two cases he speciied, were, doubtless, trained 


Garden market, in 1319, a great quantity of the|against south walls. I 4ave no reason to helieve 
real golden pippin, in a perfect state, the author that any golden pippins weie ever sent from America 
was induced to make particular inquiries respecting |to England. I never hearé the name mentioned 
this fruit, and has received satisfactory accounts|among farmers in the middle ar northern states. | 
f om all quarters, that these trees are fast recovering; much doubt whether there are twenty golden pi 
from a disease or canker, which appears to have|pin trees in the United States; except in the m4 
been brought on by a succession of unpropitious| dens, or well sheltered groun:s, of afew gentlemen 
seasons; but that the summers of 1818, and the fol-|ho spare no expence in the cultivition of Greite. 
lowing year, have greatly improved them.” A no-| Besides, the few specimens of golden fippins which 
table proof this of the falseness of Knight’s theory,|! have tasted, were all sub acid: wherees Forsyth 
a theory founded on facts. the result of many years describing the true English goiden pi >in says, 
of careiul obsergation, and of numerous experiments | ‘its juice is very sweet.” Excellent apples is ms 
made with distinguished skill, by an eminent natu |deed been sent from America to England—particu- 
ralist, agriculturalist, and horticulturalist, anxiously |larly the Newton: pippin, which in my estimation 
ltrying every method which ingenuity could dévise,|has no equal in the United States, “That is, che 
|to discover the means of renewing and continuing | genuine Newton pippin: for [ have seen some varie- 
\the old celebrated apple trees, in a productive state; ties called by that name, which had no claim to 
|but in which he totally failed: excepting when he |superiority. 

changed their climate; for he had before observed,| Such are the proofs furnished by Mr. Phillips, 
\‘*that {not the golden pippin only, but] all the old| which are to overwhelmMr Knight, and the a 
fruits were free from disease when trained against/eral ‘ingenious English writers” who agree with 
la south wall.” But Mr. Knight’s great object, injhim. With regard to the Madeira golden pippin, 
ihis experiments, was, not to provide the luxury of |if really of the same quality with that of England, 
lthe fruits for the wealthy, but standard trees for the|it does not follow that it was the original golden 
| farmer's orchard; and here he found all his patient pippin, carried from the- latter country to Madeira; 
labours were fruitless. Mr. Knight’s established |(for England claims to be the native country of the 
character is enough to repel the hearsay evidence|golden pippin:) on the contrary, it is, probably, 
of Mr. Phillips, with bis news “from all quarters.”|like the one tree mentioned by Ronalds, of the 
And “the real golden pippins” which he saw in Co-|golden pippin eso much like the old golden 
vent Garden market, were probably raised against pippin as to ve the same name; although it 
south walls—the very position in which Mr. Knight 
says he also succeeded.* 


| 























that cause their high prices. In the same Covent Gar- 
den market, there are apples, whose average prices, 
from November to March, are from thirty to forty-eight 











“itis the expensive modes of raising fruits in the cool|shillings sterling (from six to ten dollars) a bushel. 
climate of Engiand, to please the palates of the wealthy This is stated in Loudon’s Encyclopedia ot Gardening, 


therefore, they some gentlemen who are well known in all parts of © 


years since were introduced from England, and of apples. was decidedly of opinion that the apparent ° 
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gated by seeds or cuttings. In my first communica-|ford informed him, that he had lately seen a tree © 
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« from the seeds, it would be extraordinary if no two 
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5 no longer be, cultivated in their orchards with suc- 
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- be a new fruit sprung froma séed. And among |from the vast number of trees underhis care, must 


be a nurseryman, and like his brethi 

craft, interested to make their countryn 
in the practicability of continuing in a productive 
state, the old favourite fruits, which they continue 


the infinite number of varieties of apples growing 


should so far resemble each other, as to be called by 
the same name. 

“The next proof is taken from Mr. Coxe’s book on 
fruit trees, printed in 1817. Referring to the doc- 
trine in question, Mr. Coxe says—*Writers of the 
highest reputation ‘concur in the opinion, that the 
existence of every variety is limited to a certain pe- 
riod; no kind of apple now cultivated, is supposed 
to be more than 200 years old. This term does not 
exceed the age of a healthy tree. The stire apple 
of Hereford in England, is supposed to have long 

assed the zenith of its perfection, and to be rapidly 
declining there; yet in the growth and vigour of at 
least one hundred trees, planted in my orchards, 
there appears to be no deficiency: on the contrary, 
they attract the notice of all who see them, for the 
extraordinary luxuriance, as well as the beauty of 
their growth. ‘The soil is a light but rich sandv 
loam, such as the English writers describe as best 
adapted to the cultivation of this apple.” 

+» This statement by Mr. Coxe I have no doubt is 
Perrect, but it is not adverse to Mr. Knight’s the- 
ory. Apple trees which in Herefordshire in Eng- 
Jand, in 52 degrees of latitude, were approaching 
the state of decrepitude from old age, and could 





cess, might live and thrive for a number of years, 
when transierred to Burlington, in New Jersey, 
twelve degrees further south, and planted in the 
warm sandy loam of Mr. Coxe’s farm, (such as he 
describes it, and such as it appeared to me when | 
formerly walked with him in his orchards,) there 
enjoying the “glorious hot sun” of the fortieth 
degree of latitude. ‘The change must be equiva- 
lent to the removal of the same fruit trees from the 
open orchards of Herefordshire, to the south wall 
of Mr. Knight's garden in the neighbourhood. The 
insular situation of England, exempts it from the 
severe frosts of our winter; but the want of the 
heat of our summer suns, obliges them to resurt, 
at vast expense, to artificial means to ripen deli- 
cate fruits. Peaches and nectarines, for instance, 
besides raising them aguinst a south wall, (thus 
facing the sun at noon-day,) they find it necessary, 
about the time the fruit is ripened, to “thin away 
the leaves,” Glipping off, at first, the half of each 





Mr. Knight asserts, “th ly decay of the golden 


and that “it is entirel 


your golden pippins flourishing as well. as ever.” 
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he ‘same 
believe 


in their nurseries. He vever admits, just what 


pippin’—when young trees are grafted with it; 
ing to the canker;” and 
Mr. Knight says) it is most fatal disease. And 
what is this nurseryman’s remedy? ‘Keep the 
body of the tree sound, and you may depend on 


As if he had said—keep your tree from sickness 
and decay, and it will not be sick nor decay. 

But Mr. Bliss says the decay of their apple trees 
in England, is owing to bad m ement; and af- 
ter him, the Essex Register-w says the same 
thing;—bad pruning—suffering the grass to grow 
about them, &c. &c. But was the management bet- 
ter fifty and a hundred years ago, when the good 
old fruit flourished, than since the establishment of 
agricultural societies all over England, and the 
general spirit of improvement has been pervading 
every department of the farmer and gardener?— 
Incredible * Besides, when Marshall wrote, apples 
abounded in the cider counties in England—not 
of the far famed favourite sorts of old times—for 
they were ‘‘run or fast running out”—but of the 
otber varieties sprung from seeds, which once in 
two or three years, when there was a “hit,” so 
loaded the trees that the farmers witb difficulty could 
find easks enough to hold the r. Yet, says 
Marshall, who wrote what he beheld, “It is no un- 
common sight, to see trees in this district [Hereford 
shire,} with two or three tiers of boughs pressing 
down hard one upon another; with their twigs so 
intimately interwoven, that even when the leaves 
are off, a small bird can scarcely creep in among 
them.” Nevertheless, Marshall says—“It would 
be dificult to describe the burden, which» many 
trees, this year (1788) had to bear. Notwithstand- 
ing the trees were as full of wood as neglect could 
fill them, every twig, within and without, was load 
ed with fruit. Of trees of luxuriant growth, the 
most upright shoots, even to the summit, were ren 
dered pendent with the weight of their produce, 
hanging down on every side like strings of onions; 
the fruit appearing to the distant eye, to cover the 











Jeaf with scissors, and about « fortnight afterwards, 
the other half, to let the sun shine upon the limbs! 
and buds; without which the fruit buds would 
not be so matured as to be productive the year 
following.” * Every New England farmer will 


wre surface of the tree.” 


Lhave already said much more on this subject 
than many readers, perhaps, may think necessary: 
but the captious remarks of the Essex Register- 





understand the nature of the English climate, when —- a full examination of them appeared to be e 


informed that the sun’s heat is not sufficient to ripen 
Indian corn. But their winters are so mild, as to 
admit of their ploughing their fields, at times, in 
every winter month. And the “long, though cool 
and shadowy summers of England,”—the growing 
season, in spring, summer, and autumn,+—usually 
bring their smail grains, wheat, rye, barley and oats 
{o maturity; and from their superior culture, in 
abundant crops, much surpassing thégeneral pro- 
ducts of the same grains in the United States. 

The last witness produced by the Essex Register- 
writer, is a Mr. George Bliss, who, having had tens 
of thousands continually under his care, professes to 
be thoroughly acquainted with the constitution of the 
apple tree. “He is confident that it is nothing but 
bad management and ill treatment, which is the 
cause of the general decay of their apple trees (in 
England,) and principally from want of proper atten- 
tion to the canker.” 
evident, from all the new sorts becoming affected 


by it as well as the golden pippin.”—This Mr. Bliss, 





* Treatise on the Culture and Management of Fruit 


Trees, by Charles Harrison, F. H. S. anew work, print- 


edin 1628, 


And he says —“this is quite 


writer, were uttered with such imposing confidence, 


pedient—This writer fancies that the commo 
mode of propagating gouoseberries*and currants by 
cuttings for ages, even from the time of the Romans, 





die. Yet the original ‘root and the y loots 
from its running branches, will continue the plant, 
perhaps for a century. It may nevertheless be ex- 
pedient, whether to continue the plant in existence, 
or to obtain superior fruit, to raise new plants from the 
seed; as is the practice of eners with currants 
and gooseberries. It is to vain attempt to per- 
petuate varieties of the apple and pear, from grafts 
and their branches worn out by age and bearing, 
that Mr. Knight's doctrine applies. And it is by 
cutting out the branches of wall fruits, after a few 
years bearing, that the English gardeners are able 
to present good fruits to their employers. No @iie 
would commit the folly of attempting to propa 
the raspberry, by setting in the ground the shoot 
which had once borne fruit; and it must be compa- 
ratively foolish, to expect to continue forever the 
varieties of the apple and pear from grafts and their 
branches, not indeed absolutely dead, like the rasp- 
berry, but in a state of decrepitude, tending to disso- 
lution, and incapable, in the meantime, of produ- 
cing any fruit, or but a little, and that of an ordina- 
ry kind. 
Mr. Knight’s doctrine was founded on facts, and 
could not therefore be overthrown. The individu- 
al instances mentioned in upposition, are only excep- 
tions to the general principle, and correspond with 
his own admission and actualexperiments. He had 
even anticipated the case of Mr. Coxe’s stire apple; 
when he says“It appears also probable that the lat- 
ter period of the existence of the apple tree would be 
considerably prolonged in a southern climate.” I 
have eaten very fine Newton pippins which grew in 
Maryland near the bank of the Potomack; and I 
have supposed that they, with other apples originat- 
ing in the north, might continue to flourish in Ma- 
ryland, Virginia, and the hilly parts of the Carolinas, 
long after the originals had perished in their native 
climates. At the same time, I have not imagined, 
that in the most genial climes they would last for- 
ever; adopting the sentiment so elegantly expressed 
by Mr. Knight, that ‘‘Vegetable, like animal life, in 
individuals, appears to have its limits fixed by na- 
ture; and that immortality has alike been denied to 
the oak and to the mushroom—to the being of a few 
days, and of as many centuries.” 

T. PICKERING. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


NUTRITION—FOOD. 
(Continued from page 100.) 

An essential difference has place in the qualities 
of curd when it results from the milk’s spont 
separation, and when produced by the act 
congulating substances From its possessing slight 














as > ae proof that Mr. Knight’s theory is un- 
founded. but besides that, to give any force to this 
as an argument, it behooves the writer to prove 





| 
jevery person who has seen a currant or a gooseber- 


for the former 


them with single stems, as trees. Advert, farther 














ally under tillage. 


ry bushy knows that they continue themselves by} 
annually sending up from their roots new shoots 
(according to Mr. Knight’s doctrine of the longe- 
vity of roots) to supply the places of their predeces-| 
sors, debilitated by the bearing of a few years: rt 
and the latter should be cut away, to make room | qualities : , 
And this suggests a reason for suf- digestion by the oily particles in 
fering them to grow in bushes, instead of training)its parts, rendering their adhesi 


* Marshall, in 1788, said, that in Gloucestershire, the 
soil of orchards was generally in grass: and that the 
farmers, in planting their trees, carefully replaced the 
sods on the surface, that no grazing ground might be y 
left. In cierciordshire, the soil of orchards was gener-|OTgans are im 


ascendancy, the former kind may be regarded as 
conducing in some degree to facilitate the progress 


(which is not only improbable, but impossible) that| of digestion 
those plants have never been propagated by seed— 


Curd is made, as every person knows, by a great 
diversity of modes, into cheese: —that pre from 
milk previously deprived of its cream, contains very 
nutritious matter, but is difficult of digestion: — 
when mage.of entire milk it forms a still more nou- 
rishing tance:—cheese made of pure milk with 
\a portion of other milk added to it, has its nutritive 
thereby increased, and is made easy of 
d between 
firm:—and 
,{that, whose curd has been takea cream alone, 

lie in all respects ble” to the other kinds. 
When much of its substance is dissipated by 
toasting, it is equal extent, less easy of 
digestion — Cul g & portion of its whey may 
,be sparingly to infants; but their digestive 
ly adapted to the right assimi- 
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lation of cheese, 


to the raspberry. The at of this fi 
the root bear fruit the next,—and ten ll by 
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Butter is obtained, by a well known process, from 
eream, or from milk in an entire state before its 
cream has been spontaneously disengaged. When 
thoroughly kneaded and washed, it has sometimes 
a white, generally a faint yellow tinge, which is of- 
ten deepened by artificial colourings. It obtains 
great modifications, in its consistence, taste, flavour, 
and appearance, from the manner of preparing it 
in different countries, from the seasons, the breed 
of cows yielding the milk, and from the substances 
on which they are fed. Whatever be the varieties, 
however, which it presents,—and these are appre- 
ciable by the senses only,—it always exbibits, when 
fresh, the same chemical characters. 

Chemists describe the constituent parts of butter 
to be,—a fatty substance, a peculiar fluid oil com- 
bined with varying proportions of butyric acid, 
about a sixth part of whey, and a minute trace of 
colouring matter, whose exact nature has not yet 
been ascertained. Although this whey be always 
whitish, it includes a very small proportion only of 
curd:—its milky appearance seems to depend on a 
kind of emulsion formed by its combination with the 
fluid oil of the butter. Butyric acid, which exists 
in whey even after it has undergone distillation, 
enters in considerable proportion into the composi- 
tion of butter. Neither this substance, however, 





and frequent washings, it soon becomes rancid.— 
This Kink of butter forms a chief ingredient in the 
Rocheford cheese, which is held in high estimation 
for its excellence. 

Milk of goats yields, in proportion, more butter 
than that of the sheep:—sitpis, at all seasons, white 
as suet and remarkably 3—yet, notwithstanding 
this whiteness, it does not include any cheesy parti- 
cle; -a circumstance whichjmay be ascertained, by 
reducing a portion of it to @ fluid sfate. 

Cow’s milk, however agreeable to the taste, has 
very often a slight degree of acidity, even at the 
very time it issues from the teat. ‘This circum- 
stance has place, although the animal be quite 
healthy and feed on salubrious herbage:—it may 
easily be ascertained by dipping into new drawn 
milk, a piece of fitmus or blotting paper, which in- 
stantly has its purple more ov less brightened into 
scarlet colour. What produc.s this change is, by 
some, considered as a minute proportion of the ace 
tous, by others, of the oxalic acid. 

When cow’s milk stands at rest, in a temperature 
between 50 and 55° of iahrenheit’s thermometer, 
it separates sooner or later into three parts,--the 
cream on its surface,--the cheesy substance whici 
coagulates underneath the preceding,--and the| 








nor the fluid oil it comprises, is particularly acid;)out of the cream and curd. 


serum or whey whereon Iluats a kind of clot formed} 
If it be placed in aj} 


but they contain all the elements of the butyric, which|temperature either too high or too elevated, the 


forms as readily in them as the acetic acid does in, formstion and spontaneous separadion of the cream 


milk. 


Butter forms a very nutritive article of food, and! the external air.does not appcar to be necessary to 
may sometimes be advantageously used by persons,) the milk giving @at its cream—this process advan- 
in whom milk itself occasions prejudicial effects.|ces even in vessels aceurately closed and tuil to) 
Like almost all the other fatty substances, it has; their corks, and also in vases replete with carbonic 
been regarded as having a tendency to determine! acid gas:--and, it may be retarded for several months 
In many parts| by bringing the milk every day to a moderate heat. 


an exce-s of the biliary secretion. 
of the world, however, the inhabitants subsist chief- | 


ly on butter: nevertheless these people are not pe-,iirst natural separation into three parts, the cream 
culiarly exposed to suffer from bilious complaints:—) acquires a darker colour, becomes sour, gets cov- 
many persons in our own country, also, take it ha-|ered with mouldiness, grows bitter, blackens, ana 


bitually and freely, withont experiencing any incon- 
venience from its effects. 
that butter does not inerease the quantity of bile, | 
but rather requires an intermixture of this fluid, for} 
the purpose of promoting its being assimilated by 
the digestive organs. 

This view of the properties of butter receives con- 


firmation from exp: rience:—butter, therefore, is | tig into these changes, it undergoes a vinous 


eoutra-indiéated in diseases of the liver, wherein 
the secretion of bile is defective or altogether sus- 
pended; because, for want of bile, the butter be- 
comes absolutely indigestible. Convalescents, in 
like manner, should abstain from using it; and, also, 
children predisposed to obstructions of the lymphati 
circulation. In them, it tends to produce inactivity 
fand idness of the bowels, with which an injurious 
looseness frequently alternates. Persons, too, who 
are afflicted with paroxysms of heart burn, have it| 
aggravated by giving butter a place in their diet. 





Respectively, however, to all these circumstances, | g fermented or vinous liquor, prepared from the milk 
it is essentially necessary that distinction be made | of mares. These wanderers make it in large quanti- 
between the different states of that substance.|ties ata time, and promote its chemical changes by fre- 
Whea fresh, or recently salted, it furnishes much | quent agitation. ° 


nutritive matter; and, in general, is very easy of| 
digestion. If melted with a gentle heat and poured | 
on vegetables, it promotes their digest#bility, and 
renders them more nourishing: —but, if it has becom: 

rancid or been slightly burned, as in stewed or fried 
meats, it is then deprived of nearly all its nutricious 
qualities, and proves injurious to those individuals 
in whom the g@wers of digestion are constitution- 
ally or morbidly feeble. 

Butter made from milk of sheep and goats, al 
though much less employed, has nevertheless many 
properties analogous to that of the cow. Sheep’s| 
milk yields it in considerable quaptity:—it has a 

aie yellow colour, is moderately firm, melts easily 
in the mouth, and leaves on the palate an oily im- 
pression. Ualess it has been subjected to carefu 





It is, therefore, probable|tloating, acquires an acid taste:—last of all, the 





is thereby proportionabiy injured. Contact with 


if milk be left unagitated for some time after its 


| putrefies:—the whey, in which the cheesy matter is 
cheesy matter itself begins putretying like the creain 
and gives origin to a new acid, analogous tp that 
which accompanies the spontaneous decomposition 
oi all animal substances. On the other hand, 
milk be prevented by frequent ayitation from pass- 


lermentation* and a liquor is thereby produced m 
about twenty days, having a slight degree of acid, 
and yielding alcoholic spirit by distillation —Buuter- 
milk, when recently made from uncreamed milk, is 
known to comprehend properties almost identical 
with those of fresh milk from which the cream has 

een separated;—it is, therelore, applicable to simi- 
lar uses, and may contri:ute, with nearly the same 
advantage, to the general purposes of alimentation. 

( Zo be continued.) “ 





* Koumiss, the favourite beverage of.the Tartars, is 


To the proportion of milk, they add, 
as a ferment, a sixth part of water, and an eighth of 
the sourest milk of cows they can obtain, or‘a smaller 
portion of old kKoumiss:—the vessel is then covered with 
a thick cloth, and allowed to stand in a warm place for 
twenty-four hours, when the liquor is well beaten with 
a stick, for the purpose of mixing its thicker and thin- 
ner parts which have separated:—it is now placed, tor 
another twenty-four hours, in a high narrow vessel, and 
the beating repeated till the liquor has become quite ho- 
mogeneous.—T his liquor will keep, for some months, in 
a close vessel and cold situation; but must be well 
mixed by beating or shaking, every time it is used. A 
spirit is sometimes extracted from it by distillation. 

he Arabs make theirleban, and the Turks theur youart, 
in the same manner. When properly prepared, it may 
be left to stand till it becomes quite dry; and, in this 
state, it is preserved in bags, and dissolved in water 
when required for the necessary purposes. 
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Instructions ror Trawwinc—sy Cuas. Duvary 
GIVEN in Ocr. 1799. 


[We are resolved to persevere until some of the 
obstructions are removed which have heretofore ( 
prevented the farmers of Maryland from paying’) 
greater attention to the qualities of the horses Bred “ 
by themselves—and more especially to the propa-*. 
gation of the blooded horse. One difficulty which * " 
has stood in the way of the preferenee which should 
ever be given to horses of hi;h blood, has consisted 
in the ignorance of the art of training; and an im- 
pression that to prepare a horse to test his powers 
by trial on the turf, involved some great mystery, % 
known only to the initiated, requiring as much a 
study and expense as for a learned profession “i 
the most obvious means of iniparting plain instragiay 
tion on this point, we have obtdined for publication 
the following transcript of rules furnished and fol.’ 
lowed by the late Charles Duvall, well known on the 
turf as a skilful trainer and honourable sportsman, 
It is the only system: we could procure; and if ex- 
perience of subsequent date has detected any errors 
in the plan pursued at that time, we shall be afuch 
obliged to any gentleman who will point them out, 
with any improvement in the art of training adopt- 
ed since that period —Enpitr. Am. Farm.] 


4 


Let the horse be in good flesh when you put him 
up; night and morning walk him four miles, well 
clothed with one blanket and « suit of horse clothes, 
for eight days; water him between the walking with 
torty swallows; feed him at 9 in the morning, at 12 
o'clock, at 6 in the evening, and at 9 at ‘night, with 
three quarts of oats and chopped corn, one-fifth 
chopped corn; giving him one bundle of blades after 
feeding im the morning, at 12 o'clock, and at 6 
o’clock; alter feeding at 2 at night, give him two 
bundles of blades. Let him be well rubbed before 
each feed, with straw as to his body, and his legs 
with woollen rubbers; let him haveaa good bed of 
straw; let his fect and legs, night and morning, be- 
fore yeu take him in, be washed with warm water 
and Castile soap—then for eight days more, in the 
morning, gallop two miles before watering, and one 
mile after, and in the evening one mile before wa- 
tering and onefmile after; clothing and rubbing 
before each feed, as before. After that prepare 
him for sweating, by feeding with two quarts at 6 
o’clock, and at 9 o'clock the same, giving him no 
blades and having him well muzzled; let him be 
well rubbed, and have a good bed of straw, always 
keeping his feet stuffed with cow dung. Let your 
tur! be kept well harrowed and soft. At day break 
take him to his training ground, with three, four or 
five blankety and his body clothes; let him go four 
miles, the first three half speed, the fourth mile at 
a sweeping rate with a taught rein, and a rider 
not exceeding the weight the horse should carry. § 
Then strip him on the field, carefully scraping, 
rubbing and brushing him till dry; then put on 
his usual clothes and walk him an hour; then take 
him to the stable; then scald a gallon of bran, add 
cold water to it till milk warm, and let him drink 
what he will of it. Then let him be well rubbed 
and dressed; then scald two quarts of bran and two 
quarts of oats, mix them, putting among them a 
table spoonful of the flour of sulphur and as much 
antimony as will lay on a cent—and lef the horse 
eat it warm; then take two bundles of stemmed 
blades and sprinkle them with salt and water, and 
give him, then take some warm bran and water 
and wash his legs, rubbing them dry’ with straw 
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+ Aq woollen rubbers; then leave him till 12 o'clock: | 


feed as with three quarts at 12; at 4 in 
: itereningl ush him, and let him walk an hour; 
then water bim with water aired, or branch water; 


Ik him a quarter of an hour; take him in 
esters him bell cleaped and rubbed; then feed at 
6 and 9, with three quarts of grain; then muzzle 
him. Inthe morning after his sweat take him to 
the ground and strip him as for a race; then run him 
two miles with a tight rein, and continue him two 


* miles more in a loose; then clean him and rub him 





+) _ From which, the rules observed by Mr. Thomas 
, kin, of Virginia, varied in these particulars: he 
WH feeds in the morning with four quarts, at 12 with 
» two quarts, and at night with four quarts—same 


¥ % 


Sere 


dry; clothe him and walk him till cool; then take 
him in, wash his feet and rub them dry, cleanirg 
him, rubbing him, stuffing his feet, and feeding as 
usualso continue to gallop every night and morn- 
ing a8 before directed, to wit: in the morning first 
gallop two miles, second gallop one mile, and in 
the evening one mile each gallop, sweat every eight 
days. Train your colts in martingales; bleed after 
the first sweat, and, if necessary, after the second 
Those are the rules I observe in training. 
CHARLES DUVALL. 


sweat. 





blades as Mr. Duvall. Morning, gallops 1st, two 








es. This animal, Mr. Editor, which naturalists 
prove to be the “bison,” and no buffalo, is totally 
‘dissimilar to the buffalo of the C Good 
|Hope, for instance; indeed, it is mue a re- 
isemblance of the lion—and to one who has never 
seen the “‘monarch of Mount Atlas,” a view of the 
‘male of the American bigs in his front only, and 
‘on his “native prairies, uld form no indifferent 
isubject—more especially in the fear and respect 
with which their “pas rge” attitude never fails 
\to inspire the Ider. 
| It was hardly to be expected or supposed, Mr. 
| Editor, that the colonists of this country would pes- 
|ter themselves to break and train the savage na- 
tives of this western wild, when they found so in- 
different a welcome in the first species of its native 
productions! Indeed, ynder any cireumstances, it 
| was better that at first they should import and make 
juse of the skill, experience, and products of their 
fathers. But as the same circumstances do not 
now exist, and as the main link in the chain of “Eu- 
rope transplanted,” (as Dr. Ramsay called the Uni- 
ted States,) is some time since broken, it is high 
time that we should make every possible use of our 
native and domestic resources. 

Accounts of this American animal were long since 
transmitted* to France, and the “‘philosophical socie- 





ties and academies” there; more especially as regard-|prietors of the 





miles and a half; 2d, two miles. Evening, gallops, 


1st, two miles; 2d, one mile and an half. Sweats 


him in; after cleaning and rubbing, and drying him, | 
two miles. 
when he sweats his horse, and waters after the, 
horse comes in and is clean, just before feeding, 40 | 
swallows in morning and evening, and twelve swal- 
lows at 12 o’clock; mixes a spoonful of sulphur in| 
the mash, after sweating, but no antimony; walks, 
before galloping two miles; between the gallops, 
one mile. 

Mr. Duvall, in October, 1797, gave me the fore-| 
going rules. Mr. Larkin trained for me two years. 
And as a sportsman, that all horses may run in the, 
best order, and that their superiority of foot and 
bottom alone may entitle them to the palm, I with: 
pleasure comply with your request, that through 
your inestimable paper, all excuses by gentlemen | 
having fine horses, as to the mode of training: 
them, may be removed—and the friends of the turf 
gratified with fine sport. 

Yours, 
J. S. Sxinner, Ese. 


A Twice or THE TurF. 





4 tribute to the Horse—John Wall’s recipe. 
Take half a pound of saltpetre, half a pound of 
alum, and half a pound of alum salt; pulverize and | 
mix them well together—and every eight days give 
him a table spoonful in his food: his coat, flesh and 

spirits will soon reward his master for his care. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
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WESTERN BUFFALO—OR, BISON. 
(No. 1.) 

Raleigh, N. C., June 5, 1826. 

Your attention, as any one will perceive by 
looking at some of the pages of the “American 
Farmer,” has been called to the very interesting 
subject of domesticating this native, more par- 
ticularly with a view of rendering him a beast 
for drauzht of burden. A correspondent of yours 
from the west, the gentleman of Nashville, who 
wrote us some ,essays on “barn plagues,” alias 
rats, under the signature of Rusticus, has given you 
some short and descriptive views of this Tion look- 





Mr. SkINNER, 


He washes with cold water, except | pleasant blankets the dressed sking Make, and how 


for “sheep’s wool,” saying, at the.game time, what 


extensively the skins were used for that purpose. 


more especially in Lower Louisiana,” 


Among a population who may be aid (more espe- 
cially the western parts of them,) to be “‘yeomen, 
woodsmen and agriculturists;’ men who may be 
said to draw in the very ‘milk of enterprize” from 
their. mother’s breast—I say, it is quite surpris- 


\ing that among such men no measures have 


been taken to domesticate this animal, (the buffa- 
lo,) who so plainly belongs to the same race with 
our domestic animals For the parts or subjects 


‘concerning the natural history of this animal, I, 
‘refer to the essays of Rusticus, and his account!, 


of the attempt of Governor Millar to domesticate; 
and also I refer readers to ‘Nature and Art,” the 
part which treats of the United States more parti- 
cularly. 


jreduced to $12. 


| From late 


hence people submit to the wer t logshol light, 
occasioned by that neglecta To eA 

Mr. J. 1. Hawkins, many years ago, made xperi- 
ments, by which hé proved, that @ candle does not 
burn away the faster, in consequence of being 
snuffed; and we are glad to find his experience again 
confirmed, by the following accurate experiments, 
made by Mr. Babingtor. 

He had six candles o* the\best tallow, cast in the 
same mould, with wicks of twelve threads, these he 
burned one hour, in an apartment in which the air 
was unagitated, and at a temperature of 55°. He 
first performed the experiment by snuffing them 
every ten minutes, and then without snufling, them 
at all; being desirous to ascertain what differencesi 
the combustion, the snuffing would cause. “de 

The loss, in weight, of those which were snuffed, 
varied from 100 to 106 grains: those which had not 
ibeen snuffed, from 97 to 106 grains. It thus ap- 
_peared that the consumption of material, in a tal- 
low candle snuffed at intervals of ten minutes, is 
only 2.75 per cent. more than in a candle not snuffed, 
a difference very inconsiderable,.compared with the 
difference of light produced. [Tech. Rep. 





Cueap TRAVELLING. 


We observe, by an advertisement, that the pro- 
nion Line, have reduced the fare 





ed the“long pendulous and nappy wool” which forms|to 2 dollars, by the steam-boat Emerald, to and 
‘so soft and plentiful a covering for the back of this 


é : | animal. 
*. five miles, and brushes his horse before he takes | mead 


from Philadelphia. A few years ago the fare from 


And Governor Pownal, in particular re-| New York to Washington City was $24—now, by 
s very highly the soft hair as a substitute |the steam boats and stages, it is only ¢9. From this 


\city to Buffalo, a distance of 450 miles, the fare is 
[V. York pa.} 





SCRAPS 
English papers received at the office of theAme- 
rican Farmer. 

The three first turnpikes that were ever estab- 

\lished in England to collect tolls, was Wademill in 
|Herts, Caxton in Cambridgeshire, and Stilton in 
|Hunts These were erected in the reign of James 
\II. and at that time gave so much discontent among 
‘the people, that many lives were sacrificed in the 
‘riotous attempts to put them down. 
Meat in Holland is 2d. per pound, notwithstand- 
ing 16,000 cows perished by the inundation last year. 
The price of fresh butter is only 4d. per pound, pot- 
ted 5d. 


The steam packet Enterprise, the first which has 


It is believed that Dr. James Mease, of Phjladel-| undertaken the voyage to India, arrived in Saugor 
phia, has taken some pains in regard to this animal, Roads, Bengal, on the 8th of December, after a 
If so, all would be happy if he would communicate| passage of 47 days from the Cape, having expend- 
them to the Editor of the Farmer—and we alsojed all her coals. The whole voyage, therefore, has 


desire that Rusticus would again raise his voice in 
favour of this neglected native. ‘The writer of this 
would be glad to be informed, through the medium 
of the American Farmer, if any of these animals 
were @¥er sent to Europe. He wishes some enter- 


will take pains with them, more especially as they 
come from AMERICA. 


P S. The writer means to continue this subject, 
and hopes Mr. Sibley, of the west, Dr. Mease, and 
Rusticus, will also “shed ink and light” on this in- 
teresting occasion. Whilst the French owned Louis- 
iana they were not inattentive to this animal, mor 
especially the governors. - 





On. the fallacy of the prevailing opinion, that a candle 
burns away the faster by being snuffed— By Benja- 
min Babington, Esq., M. P. 

It is a commonly received opinion, that a candle, 
when regularly snuffed, burns away much faster 
than when suffered to burn without snuffing,; and 





ing animal of the west,” more particularly as re- 
garded plans for introducing him by means of cross- 





* From Louisiana. 


prising patriot of the west, would forward a male’ 
and female on to France for Gen. Lafayette, who 


t been performed with greater expedition than 
is occasionally done by sailing vessels. + 

Was lately launched from the premises of ; 
Wallis and Co. Blackwall, the largest steam vessel 
ever built in England, being upwards of 700 tons 
burden. 


The quantity of flax imported into Great-Britain 
in 1825, was 1,034,336 cwt. The quantity,of flax 
and linseed imported was 2,480,822 bushels, The 
rapeseed imported was 488,637 bushels. 


It is s in a morning paper, that the commit- 
ments to n under the game laws alone, in this 
country, amount to more than three times the num- 
ber of committals for any kind of criminal offence, 
in the whole kingdom of France. 

From the improvement in machi , lace is so 
reduced in price, that the best hands if lace-making, 
who formerly earned 8s. or 10s. can now earn no 
more than 2s. 6d. or 3s. a week. 


According to a Parliamentary return, England 
and Wales contain 1,667 brewers, and 45,113 vic- 
tuallers; of the latter 22,598 brew their own beer. 
Scotland contains 237 brewers, and 5,626 victual- 
lers, and of the latter only 249 brew their own been 
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CHES PARUE. 


Ba.tmore, Faray, June 23, 1826. 








@»Tue vate Carrie SHow.—Remarks upon by 
the Editor, continued. 
Crops. 

Here again it was the sound policy of the Trus- 
tees to promote improvements in the culture of the 
common staple objects of every Maryland farmer. 
They did not invite him to enter upon the culture 
of strange things of doubtful value; they offered 
their premiums to him, who, by the most judicious 
application of manure and the most skilful mode of 
culture, should make the most of that, of which al- 
most every man does make more or less. ‘They 
spread upon their table no less than $204 worth of 
pieces of silver, fur those who should excel in the 
productions of wheat, corn, rye, hay, tobacco, cot- 
ton, potatoes, earrots, mangel wurtzel, ruta baga; 
the proprietor of the best apple orchard, and for 
the most successful experiment in water-wretting, or 
otherwise preparing flax or hemp. 

To gain these premiums, it was not requisite that 
the article should be exhibited, nor even a sample 
of it. The competitor himself was under no neces- 
sity to attend; he had only to send the certificates 
of his produce te the Corresponding Secretary of 
the Society—and, behold! of the seventeen premi- 
ums offered for crops, upon terms equally conve- 
nient for the farmer in the most distant corner of the 
state, as for one contiguous to the Show—there 
were but four of them bestowed. Does not this 
prove an almost universal indifference to the objects 
of the Society, and such total want of emulation, 
nay, even such absence of excitability, as to make 
ane almost despair of seeing farmers enter upon a 
career of professional and peaceful strife in which 
honours might be won and benefits acquired worthy 
of the ambition of the most enlightened minds? In 
reference to those cardinal objects of every farmer 
and planter, we do not observe that a single officer 
of the society laid claim to excellence of manage- 
ment. It is to be hoped they will profit by the ex- 
ample of a lady!—Mrs. West, of Frederick county, 


who, we rejoice to see, took one of the four pre-| 


miums bestowed, for an excellent crop of wheat. 
Horses. 


In this department of the Exhibition, especially 
as it respected stallions, the show was creditable to 
the institution. The number and the qualities of 
these fine animals, evinced a sensibility to their va- 
jue, and an attention to their improvement, which 
augurs well, and gives promise that after some 
years the breeding of fine saddle and harness horses 
willbe a source of large income to the farmers of 
Maryland; who now, to their discredit be it said, 
suffer thousands and tens of thousands of dollars, 
to go to other states in payment for horses, which 
are only better than ours because they spring from 
better stock—that is, from stock which partakes, in 
all cases, more or less of the BLoopED HoRSE. Never 
was the superiority of blood and race more ap- 
parent than on this occasion. At 12 o’clock, at the 
sound of the horn, twenty highly pampered superb 
looking animals were led upon the gfound, all in 
high condition, buoyant with animation, and im- 
patient of all control. ‘The attention was at first 
confused with the grandeur of the general display; 
but when time was allowed for examination and 
comparison, it was not long before the least con- 


tee, that Mark Anthony and Rinaldo, of the stock 
of Sir Archy, and bred by the hon. John Randolph, | 
of Roandke, were “considered to be of the best 
blood of the country, and decidedly the two finest 
horses exhibited to their view.” 

It would clearly be good policy to discontinue 
premiums for many objeets whici: are unsuited to 
our climate, and never made the subject of compe- 
tition; and to increase the number and augment the’ 
jamount of those offered for domestic animals—} 
more especially the horse, with whose actioa and! 
| powers, almost every movement and operation of| 
ithe agriculturist is connected. 


| 





. " | - | 
| We must not forget to mention that one of oe Mould, .. | = +s 16 
{Trustees 3m 3 or | Ipt, 2 ee ee eee | 
Trustees helped to eke out the small show of brood CHEESE,........ s} 10) 19 


mares. 





'FISH,Herrings,Sus. | bbl.) 2 37, 2 50! 
| It was without mature reflection that in tel anon aes. ' 7 00) 
last American Farmer, the Postmaster of Baltimore) p™AXSEED, Rough,. . \oush) 75! { 873 
‘offered to receive and transmit, free of charge, any) FLOUR, Superfine, city,| bb).| 4 25; 374) & 00 
larrearages that might be paid to him for Exitors| eh neh ae eee -|— | 4 00; 4 50 
whese papers are delivered through the Baltimore} Susquehanna, superfi.; — | 4 | . . 
Post Oftice. It is the known wish of the Postmas | FLAX, jt o0 dss oe Bt , aa 5 50 
, ter General to be very liberal with printers, as their! GUNPOWDER, Balti. . — ” a "| 
|business is intimately connected with the Publick | oa en (on een 4 =| 1-051 1 301 
‘interests; hence, at his instance, the new law au- bal oy ote no J — fom 75/ 85) 

| thorizes editors to send their bills, printed or manu-| i tie .cccstot a = 
\seript, attached to their papers, free of letter pos-| Rye... 2. ee. “se 68; 70 
|tage; and hence his express injunction to all Post-| Barley,.....-.-- — 80 


| masters to give notice of dead newspapers; but the 


|postage, of money paid by subscribers, nor does it 
authorize the use of his frank, by any Postmaster, 
for any thing else except his own proper business 
and that of his office. In all cases, therefore, where 
Postmasters undertake agencies for the benefit of 
jothers, they are not justified in using their frank. 
‘In the one before us, the Postmaster had no view 
|nor the shadow of interest, but to put gentlemen in 
the way of doing justice by offering a friendly me- 
dium. But where money is received for remission, 
\it must go charged with postage, and of this it is 
believed few Editors will complain. 

| Editors who noticed the former paragraph will 
please copy the above correction. 


&>-As an agent for collecting subscribers and 
subscription money, the Editor has pleasure in re- 
commending Mr. Wm. Porter, as one on whose at- 
tention and punctuality every reliance may be 
placed. 


PATENT WHEAT FANS AND PLOUGHS. 


Gideon Davis’ PLovens kept on hand in all their va- 
riety, manufactured in the best manner and of the best 
materials. The many premiums that have been award- 
ed to these Ploughs at the different Cattle Shows, and 
the decided preference given to them for easy draught 
and good work, proves them beyond a doubt to be su- 
perior to any others in use. Also. Enoch Walker’s high- 
ly improved, and yet much simplified Wueat Fans. 
The price of these are $18, and perhaps surpassed by 
none for doing good work, and that with ease. Also 
on hand, Conn Suexrens, Cutivarors, the cylindrick 
Straw Cutters, and Brown’s well known Verticar 
Spinners, for spinning wool. As a domestic spinner 
for family use, this has probably never been equalled. 
Gentlemen are respectfully invited to call at the sub- 
scriber’s Manufactory, No. 36, Pratt-street, immediately 
opposite the United Hotel, and view the Implements 





| authority does not extend to the transmission tree of} Ruta Baga Seed,. . « | Ib. | 
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| WHOLESALE RETAIL, 

ARTICLES. Per from]_to from) to™ 

BEEF, Baltimore Prime, bbi./ 7 50) 8 50 = 

BACON, and Hams,. . | Ib. 5 9 9} ie 

BEES-WAX, Am. yellow | — 31 33 50 

COFFEE, Java,.....- 17} 173{ 22) of 

flavana,. .. . | 15 16 20 
COTTON, Louisiana, &e. | 13 14 
Georgia Upland,.. . | 11 12) 
COTTON YARN, No. 10, | $0 | 

An advance of 1 cent 


each number to No. 18 | 


FEATHERS, Live,...'—} 36; $1) 97 





Clover Seed, Red 


| | 
. |bush3 874) 4 25) 4 75 
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versant eye fixed upon the blood as it passed in the 
round of competition—“He treads the air; the earth 
sings when he touches it; the basest horn of his 
hoof is more musical than the pipe of Hermes:” 
accordingly, though there were many of great beau- 


for ‘Old things—Officers of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural Society—Essay on the Durability of Fruits, by T. 
Pickering, concluded—On the properties, uses, &c. of; 
Milk, continued—instructions for Trainmg horses for 
the Turf, by C. Duvall—Recipe for the Horse— Western! 
Buffalo, or Bison—On snufling Candles—Cheap Travel-| 





von the ground, the publick mind concurred in 
the"unanimous declaration of a judicious commit 


ling—Scraps from late English papers—-Editoria] Re-} 
marks on the late Cattle Show, continued. 


J } } 
Orchard Grass Seed, {bush} 1 75; i 2 00 
Mangel Wurtzel Seed,} — 1 25) | 1 50, 
Timothy Secd,.... | — | 2 25) | 3 00 
OM, occ cscs \— 56) J 
Beans, White, ....|—! } 70 | 1 87, 
‘HEMP, Russia, clean,. |ton}215 |220 | 
| Do. Country....|— {120 }130 | 
SR ESS | Ib.| 15 25 
HOGS’ LARD,..... j—| y 9% 12 
LEAD, Pig... 2. | Ib.| 64 | 
‘Bar... | — | 8; 83) 
LEATHER, Soal, best,| —| 23} 24) 62 
MOLASSES, sugar-house!gal.} 45 | 623) 
Havana, Ist qual. . . | — | 30, 31! 374! 
NAILS, 620d. ..... jtb.| 63 =| 
NAVAL STORES, Tar, | bbl.j1 374 | | 
Sr —| 2 2% 
Turpentine, Soft, ..|—{ 1 % 
OIL, Whale, common, . (gal. 31, 33) 40; 
Spermaceti, winter . | — 70 75 88, 
PORK, Baltimore Mess, | bb] |11 90(12 00) | 
do. Prime,. .. | — | 8 90) 8 50, | 
PLASTER, cargo price, | ton. 4 90 
ground, .. | bbl.) 1 50) | | 
RICF, fresh, ...... | Ibi 24; 8, 5} fg 
SOAP, Baltimore White,| lb. 12} 14, 18 2 
Brown and yellow,| — 54) 73 § 2 
WHISKRY, Ist proof, . |gal.| 29) 31) 38 50 
PEACH BRANDY, 4thpr' —| 75! 1 00, 1 25, 
APPLE BRANDY, Ist pr! -- 36 | 50) 
SUGARS, Havana White, |¢.]b.| 13 13 5015/16 
do. Brown,..|—} 9 00; 9 50} | 
Louisiana, ...... lm {| 77559 50/10 (11 
OS SEPT TT Ib.} 19} 22| 20, 98 
SPICES, Cloves,....|—j| 70} 75) 1 00) 
Ginger, Ground,... | — | 7 | 12) 
| | - } Os! 
Pepper,. ...+se- }—|} 17 | 25] 
SALT, St. Ubes,.... ‘bushi 48] 45! | 
Liverpool] ground .. | — 45 75) 
SHOT, Balt. all sizes, . jewt. 9 00 
WINES, Madeira, L. P. |gal.| 2 50) 3 00) 3 50) 4 
do. Sicily,. . | — | 1 15) 1 20) 2 00 
Re ck a ee oe |}— | 1 15) 1 20 1 50) 1 4% 
eS ee |doz. 4 |8_ | 5 00) goo 
Port, first quality, ae og 1 a 1 85, 2 50 
WOOL, Merino, full bl’d! !b.; = 30} = 3a, , 
do. crossed, .-.|—| 30) || unnashe 
Common, Country, . — | 15 20) tags. 
Skinvers’ or Pulled, . | _ 20 25! | 
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Breer to food, I am satisfied that they require less 


«, three years in the western country, where luxuriant 
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THE PROPERTIES OF IMPROVED SHORT 
: HORNS, AS DEEP AND RICH MILKERS. 
Philadelphia county, May 23, 1826. 


@oanes Roserts, Esa. 
ip President of the Pennsylvania Agricul. Society: 

Dear Sir,—I have had occasigp to give you an 
“account of the extraordinary quantities of milk af- 
orded by some of the Improved short horned cows, 
the cream of which appeared to be the richest I had 

n. A few days since I was enabled to form a 
more correct opinion on this subject, by witnessing 
the operation of making butter. I fear you will 
hardly credit me when I assure you that I saw per- 
fect butter produced from the cream by means of 
friction on a plate, in less than ten seconds, although 
neither the cream, nor the milk from which it had 
been taken, had been subjected to other than ordi- 
ary management. ; 

Some persons are under an impression that the 
’ iar stock owe their fine appearance to extra- 





ary care and high keep. Great attention is 
certainly paid to their cleanliness, but I am not 
aware, that in any other respect they are treated bet- 
ter than the native cows of a well ordered dairy. In 
%than the common cows of the country. I lived for 
pasturage, and cows which certainly would not suf- 
fer by comparison with those-generally found in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia, have predisposed me to’ 
form rather a favourable estimate of the value of| 
our native cattle. 

I-have within an hour spoken to Morrison, the 
man who for more than eight years, has taken care| 
of the stock at Powelton (amounting, during this'| 
period, to some hundreds,) who for more than eight, 
years has milked them, fed them, and supplied their | 
every want. He corroborates my impression, that | 
of all the cows, comprising almost every British, 
and native breed, the short horn families have uni- 
formly been the quickest feeders and best milkers. ' 
He states that the present stock of short horns on’ 
this farm, are superior in quantity and quality of 
milk, to any which have preceded them; that they | 
are not fed as high as former native and other cat- 
tle had been, and that so far from having eppre-| 
hensions at any time of their ‘falling off,” his prin-| 
cipal care, as they approach the time of calving, is| 
to keep them sufficiently low. It is proper to re-| 
mark that to prevent the exhaustion of these costly | 
dams, they are made dry (always with great diffi-| 
culty, two months before calving. ‘Iwo of the 
cows which afforded the cream spoken of, calved, 
one on the 2d, the other on the 23d Febuary last. 
They have large healthy male calves rurning with 
them, notwithstanding which, it is now (23d May,)| 
necessary to milk them twice a day. Ose of them, | 
Mr. Coates, the Editor of the Herd Bock, declares | 
gave in England thirty-two quarts daiy, with her| 
first calf. 

The supply is very unequal to the demand for 
these calves, and it is my opinion thai it would be 
so, if twice the number were reared. Farmers, de-| 
pendant upon the preduce of their fields for sup- 
port, pay from 200 to 230 dollars for calves of seven 
oreight months. A few weeks since, a person of 
this description who had purchasec one for $200, 
assured me that $400 would not tempt him to part 
from the animal. 

_ The propriety of the course pursued by our So- 
ciety, in demanding from those claming premiums, 
offered for specific breeds, certificates shewing the 
pedigree of the dams, as well as of the sires, is ex- 
empiified in the fact, that cows, kaving short horns, 
bat of doubtful origin, have recently been present- 





of one* of thy Short Horned Cows. 


iJOHN Hare PoweE., Esa. 


whose wretched appearance, and milkless udders, | 
are certainly sufficient to throw discredit “pe” any! 


breed. I am, dear sir, 
Very truly yours, 
JOHN P. MILNOR, 
Record’g Seony Penn. Agric. Society. 


Philadelphia, 3d Mo. 1, 1826. 
Esteemed FRiEND, ” 

I thank thee for the pitcher of cream, the product) 
No stronger) 
proof of the value of that family of animals for the 
dairy, need be furnished, than the specimen before 
me, A portion of the cream was subjected to fric- 
tion, by means of a spoon and plate, and it yielded 
butter of fine flavour, in rather more than a minute. 
I could scarcely credit, what my own hand had ef- 
fected. ‘The farmers of our country will surely 
adopt this profitable race of stock, for the introduc- 
tion of which into Pennsylvania, they, as well as 
our fellow citizens generally, are indebted to thy 
practical judgment, and disinterested zeal. 

With great regard and respeet, 


Iam, &c. 
ROBERTS VAUX. 


“ Chester county, April 2, 1826. 
Jonatuan Roserts, Esa. 
President of the Pennsylvania Agricul. Soc’y: 
Dear Sir,—The interest you take, in all matters) 
connected with the improvement of farm stock, | 
makes it unnecessary for me to apologize for giving} 
a detail of an experiment to test thé richness of 
cream afforded by Mr. Powel’s Improved Short, 
Horn cows. 
The cream was evidently fresh, and was stated 
to have been taken from milk twenty-four hours 
old. 1t was converted into butter in my presence,| 
in a quarter of a minute, whilst I held the watch| 
in my hand, although it had been skimmed but half! 
an hour. , 
I have interrogated the person by whom it had] 
een skimmed, and under whose inspection the! 
milk had been deposited. 
I am satisfied from her statement, and that of the 
person on the farm, that no extraordinary care, nor 
management, nor food, have been employed to pro- 

duce such result. 
Very truly yours, 





WM. HARRIS. 


It is not intended to imply by the foregoing notes, 
that cream of such richness is often obtained from 
Improved short horns, or any other race of cattle; 
nor to convey the belief, that one or two other fa- 
miliessvdo not afford cream equal in richness, to 





41s 
practical farmers, = urchases have 

given the most decided @yidence of the estimation 

in which this race is held: : 

It appeared, that since Jun@ 1822, the sales at 
Powelton, (in all instagees except four, to persons 
who derive their support from the soil which they 
cultivate,) equal 7,690 dollars—that from the ist 
January to the 15th May, nine animals, of which 
eight were calves, have been ‘sold for 2130 dollars; 
yet from the continued importations, and the ex- 
travagant cost of the high bred animals in England, 
it was shown, that no profit has thus far been de- 
rived from the thorough bred stock; all under three 
fourths breed since 1823, having been gratuitously 
disposed of, vt 





Crcrops. 
THE ART OF BREEDING. 
(American Farmer, Vol. 8. No. 6. 
Mr. Epiror, : 

A young gentleman, with a hard name, has taken 
it into his head to quarrel with Sir John Sebright’s 
opinions on breeding. We who well know him, by 
certain phrases and hacknied remarks, are not less 
astonished at his hayigg assumed the name of the 
founder of Athens* Yen surprised at his scientific 
research, and elaborate investigation, carrying him 
to “Lebanon in Palestine,” introducing him to the 
“Druses,” Mr. Cooper’s vegetables in New Jersey, 
“modern physiologists” and **moot points” among 
lawyers, to elucidate his notions of breeding calves 
and sheep. 

Let us see how the Athenian monarch, whilst 
building an hypothesis upon a sheep’s face, adheres 
to “logical deduction,” for which he would appear 
to have so muchyregard. He says—“*Now, atu 
WELL BRED South@own sheep have DARK FACES, 
and dark legs; yet I have never heard of any breeder 
expressing an apprehension, that the black colour 
would, in three or, four generations, extend u- 
ally from the face to the very tip of the tail. On 
the contrary, A BLACK BODY, or a WHITE FACE would 
be considered, either as shewing a deviation from 
the blood, instead of proving that they had been 
too closely bred in—or else, as an instance of the 
slight tendency to change, already mentioned, and 
which the breeders are careful to counteract.” 

He might as well have said, that breeding in and 
in, would give a sheep two heads, as imply that 


jaccording to Sebright’s theory, it. would of conse- 


quence, distribute the blackness of a Southdown’s 
face to the very tail, for he has ingenuously assumed, 
that blackness upon the head, and the absence of black- 
ness from the body, are received as characteristic 
marks of the purity of the blood. 

| apprehend, that he has not seen half a dagen 
Southdown sheep in his life, and therefore ve 





that produced by the general herd of the best im- 
proved dairy short horns. But it is intended to! 
prove, that independent of their claims through 
early maturity, quick feeding, and deep milking, in-| 
stances of richness in cream, may be found amongst 
them, quite as extraordinary as those of any other 
race of neat cattle; although it is not pretended,| 
that if this cream Were “mixedt with the cream o 
other cows,” it would “come first,’ and could be 
“taken out of the churn,” as the miraculous Alder- 
ney cream, without commixture with butter formed 
from the rest. 


At a late meeting of the Pennsylvania Agricultu- 
ral Society, a statement was produced, shewing that 
their premium for Improved Durham Short Horned 
Cattle, has been sanctioned by the opinions of 








*It was from three cows. 
t See Mr. Haines’ letter—Memoirs Pennsylvania 





ed to the public, as of “‘Improvec short horn blood,” 
0. 15, —voL. 8. 


Agricul. Society, p. 21. 


to inform him, that they have faces varying in co- 
lour from every shade of black to brown. In the 
language of Young—Southdown farmers breed 
their sheep with faces and legs of a colour, just as 
suits their fancy. One likes black, another sandy, 
a third speckled, and one and all exclaim against 
white.” 

Sebright knowing that all domesticated animals 
are dispose@to go back,” as having some tendency 
towards constitutional defects, and inferring that 
those of the same family are likely to be affected by 
tendency towards the same point, thinks,that any 
man, who knows that two and two make four, can 
believe, that by the union of animals so situated, 
and having such tendency, the defects will, in the 
offspring be increased. 

It is not our intention to pursue all the fallacies 
of the reviewer's deductions, which however “logi- 
cal” in his estimation, are founded sometimes upon 
assertions, not supported by facts, and sometimes 


- 








*This old gentleman lived only 3882 years ago. 
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upen quotations, not merely mutilated, but so. ar-| 
ranged, as to meet exactly hisown views Sebright} 
says,— “Mr. Meynell sometimes bred from brother} 
and sister; this is certainly what may be called a 
little close: but should they both be very good, and| 

articularly should the same defects not predominate 
in both, but the perfections of the one, promise to cor- 
rect in the produce the imperfections of the other, I do 
not think it objectionable: much further than this, 
the system of breeding from the same family, can- 
not, in my opinion, be pursued with safety.” 

Cecrops tinds it convenient to leave out the 
words,* “but the perfections of the one, promise to cor- 
rect in the produce, the imperfections of the other,” | 
thus clipping the authur’s sentence, suppressing his | 
meaning, tv make himself appear wise, and Se- | 
bright absurd. 

Cecrops continues from Sebright—“although [| 
believe the occasional intermixture of families to be 
necessary, [ do not, by any means, approve of mix- 
ing two pistinct breeds, with the view of uniting 
the valuable properties of both. if it were possible, 
by a cross between the Leicester and Merino breeds 
of sheep, to produce an animal uniting the excellen- 
cies of both, even such an animal, so produced,! 
would be of little value to the breeder, a race of the | 
same description could not bé perpetuated.” | 

Here Cecrops stops him in the middle of his sen- | 
tence, which continues—‘‘and no dependance could 
be placed in the produce of such animals; they 
would be mongrels, some like the new Leicester, 
some like the Merino, and most of them with the 
faults of both. 

Upon this fragment of a sentence, the critic re- 
joins—*Here the writer, with respect to the perpe- 
tuation of the breed so obtained, besides going con- 
trary to common observation, contradicts what he 
says in another part of the essay, where he speaks 
of varieties of domestic birds obtained, and continucd 
solely by the art of man.” 

We do not know what is meant by common ob- 
servation, but we had supposed that this gentleman, 
had learned that the first cross is an ‘thal bred;” the 
second three fourths, the third seven eighths, the 
fourth fifteen sixteenths, and so on. Of consequence 
the variety obtained by the first cross could not be| 
perpetuated, as the proportions of blood would an-| 
nually vary, producing new varieties; which alter a/ 
long time, great vigilance, and much more than | 
common observation might be established, constitut- | 
ing that which is technically called “an improved 
breed.” 

For it cannot be denied, that the offspring of a 
male and female of precisely the same degree of 
affinity to two distinct breeds, would not generally 
exhibit precisely the same characteristics, nur would 
they show precisely those of the sire and dam. In 
some the attributes of one of the breeds would pre- 
dominate, whilst in some those of the other would 
in difierent degrees most probably appear. 

Do we not find facts, corroborative of this, in the 
human family? But when the most desirable points 
and properties have during many generations been 
determined, by the skill of the breeder in selecting 
the animals, which most nearly approximate the ex- 
<ellence which he seeks—in uniting those whose 
union would by “the perfection of the one promise 











*But Sir John gives us to understand, that Bake- 
well was addicted to telling fibs about his stock. 
Upon what authority he says this, he has not informed 
us. He mentions also a breeder of fox hounds, a Mr. 
Meynel, and observes: ‘“‘Mr. Meynel sometimes bred 
from brother and sister; this is certainly what may be 
called a little close; but should they both be very good, 
and particularly, should the same defects not predomi- 
rate in both, I do not think it objectionable; much far- 
ther than this, the system of breeding from the same 


jestablishing improved races of animals, or of me- 


to correct in the produce, the imperfections of the} He had no remarkable keeping for the two first 
other,” ‘a new variety is obtained.” | years of his life, but the owner finding how rapid] 
The‘lieicester sheep has long and coarse wool,| he grew on common fare, has kept him nearly undép 
with an open fleece—the Merino has short and fine) the full force of feed since. The animal ‘jis well 
wool, with a close fleece; the properties, points, and) shaped and sprightly, and although they call him of 
general conformation of these animals, are opposed | common breed, he descended no doubt from a stock 
as much, as those of any beings, of the same race, | of cattle imported by Governor Wentworth abo 
with which we are acquainted. | sixty years ago. A few of the race we have se 
‘The product of the first cross, between a Merino| near Wolfsborough, in New Hampshire, whe 
and a new Leicester sheep, would be covered pro | Wentworth had a large farm. The blessings de. 
bably with wool of medium texture; but when car-/ rived from a good agriculturist are often remember. 
ried farther, it might become too short for combing,| ed when the politician’s deeds are forgotten. 
too long for the general manufactures of the coun- [Boston Gaz, 
try. New varieties are obtained by crosses. ' 
Sebright does not approve of crossing distinct P 
races, and gives an instance to shew, what he means TURNIPS. 
by ‘‘distinet races.” For it is evident that the term) Dear Sir, Campbell Station, Tenn., June 12, 182g, 
“race,” is not always used in the same sense, nor| [am advised by a man of the name of Jackso 
should we have used it as he has done. ‘I'he quad-| Smith, near Athens, in this state; and another a 
ruped race embraces all animals having four legs,| this place, by name Moses Defries, that for several 
yet we find the term “race” applied frequently to aj years past they have ploughed their turnips after 
variety of a particular species; the improved Lei-| sowing the seed and having the ground properly pre. 
cester sheep, are called new Leicester, or the Dish-| pared; and when ploughed with a large coulter and» 
ley race. — ; ; a . , |about six inches deep, they have never fail 
It is evident, Sebright did not object to mixing} raise plenty, and have good crops. They are 
animals of races which he does not qualify by the} men [ can believe. I plant all my corn, laying 
term ‘‘distinct,” for in the next sentence, he tells| the furrows off with a large coulter, 4 inches wide 
us, that Merino rams, are frequently put to South-|and running about 8 deep, and believe it a 








down and Ryland ewes, all being of the fine wool-| much better than that planted in the usual way. 
ed race, Which he approves with certain views. Nor SAMUEL MARTIN.’ 
would he object, to uniting the Arabian with the : 
turf horse, for he knows, that the best turf horses - 
had deen so produced; but he would oppose the INFORMATION WANTED—HAY 

union of a Welch pony with a draught horse, or an . ites: Se ieee 1896 


Arabian courser with a Suffolk Punch if he desired ? : s 3 
animals either for the turf or the road. He knows, The Editor of the American Farmer will confera 


that certain varieties, sometimes fortuitous, some- favour upon me, by informing me of whom and where 


times the product of design, afford the means of|! may be enabled to obtain a machine used for the 
packing of hay. The hay which we import from 


liorating cultivated fruits. the north, (New York particularly,) comes here in 

As the Baronet had, without the parade of his| bundles of from 350 to 400 Ibs. each. I havea 
classical, geographical, physiological, legal and logi- farm upon the river, about 60 miles from this place, 
cal knowledge, modestly and calmly given, the re-|Which produces large quantities of hay, and am 
sults of his experience, to his friend,* adding—I have|®"xious to have it packed, so as to enable me to 
freely stated my opinions, “without considering} transport it, as is done by the New Yorkers. State 
them, as conclusive, and shall be much gratified, if the usual price, if you can give the required atten: 
they induce others to direct their attention to a sub- tion, Respectfully, 
ject, which appears to me of great importance to WM. ROBERTSON, Jr. 
the agricultural interests of this country;” a 
not been sufficiently explicit, in the first part of his en acd 
sentence, it would Hess, been charitable ba hear him USEFUL HINTS. 
to the end, and possibly wise, not to excite pity in| The following items of information we have de- 
behalf of a being so small, about to be crushed by) rived from several agriculturists, with whom we have 
a giant’s grasp. lately had the pleasure of conversing. 

I shall Jeave the English Baronet, and the Athe- ean vor euanr 

ian Monarch to settle their differences upon the ; A 
os A genileman, who keeps a large flock of sheep, 


best mode of propagating farm-stock, as I presume : ; : , 
his majesty en cot recommend any new inode of says that during the season of grazing, he gives his 






























































improving our own race, whatever may be the 
practices, amongst the hardy “Druses,” or the pe- 


suliar attributes of any particular instance of fecun- : : 
emma attenuate any I : leagerness. This preserves them from worms in 


dity, which may happen to be in his eye. 


A FARMER. | 


(This controversy, which we would gladly have 


sheep tar.at the rate of a gill a day to every twenty 
sheep. He puts the tar in troughs, sprinkles a little 
fine salt over it, and the sheep consume it with 


the head, promotes their general health, and is 
thought to he a specific against the rot. 


EOTTS IN HORSES, 





family, cannot, in my opinion, be pursued with safety.” 
Ceerops, im. Far. vol. 8. no. 6. April 28, 1826. 





avoided, must cease in the Farmer. ] | 
: | A —— tells - that stage drivers on 
MAMMOTH OX. |routes leading from ! ibany tot e western parts of 
' : ithe state of New York, in giving water to their 
. A few days anne, SS farm in Greenland, belong-' horses on the road, mix a little aad ashes with 
ing to M. C. Pierce, Esq, of Portsmouth, we mea- their drink, which they say. effectually presetves 
sured an Ox,7 years old, of an extraordinary size. ¢}, om against botts 
His girth, just back of the fore legs, was 9 feet 14 it ' 
inch. His length, from his nose to his shoulder " ee Cee Se ae 
blade, was 4 feet, minus 2 inches; and from thence _W e are informed by a practical farmer, that in 
to his rump, 8 feet and 2 inches—making his length s'ving salt to his cattle and sheep, he mixes it with 
exactly 12 feet. His breadth across the back, from unleached woodashes. The mixture is composed 
one hip joint to the other, is 4 feet 9 inches. He of one quart of fne salt to one half bushel of ashes. 
weighed in January last 3,038 Ibs., and is now pro-;To this composition his cattle and sheep always 
bably two hundred pounds at least heavier. jhave access. Hethinks it increases the appetite, 
land preserves the health of the animals. 

(WV. E. Farmer. 








* The President of the Royal Society, 
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sons have called public attention to it, yet the sub- 


. the kin. of enemy that thus yearly destroyed my jt goes earlier below to its place of rest, and gets 
* fine fruit, | read every article that bore on the sub \eyen deeper than ever in the ground: here, from 
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This maggot grows larger ever 5 accommodat- 
ing itself to the size of the fruit into which it is depo- 
— sited. When it has completely destroyed'the cir- 
HORTICULTURE—ENTOMOLOGY. culation, by surrounding the kernel, the fruit falls 
harlieshope, NJ, June 19, 1826. |*° the ground. Here the worm enlarges, and in 
Si, Chrartiesnepe, ’ tale August it has acquired sufficient strength to leave 
The cultivation of fruit trees being my business} the hollow shell, which the fruit now becomes, and 
as well as my amusement, I have devoted all mY|enter the ground. It now requires no nourishment 
time to it, and have been so far successful as that|byt what it absorbs from the earth, after the man- 
[J am no longer injured either by the peach tree fly | ner of other reptiles, but keeps descending until it 
or by the disease called the yellows. By reason of gets below the reach of frost; here it remains until 
the same watchful care I do not suffer from cater-|the first week in May—and now comes the most in- 
illars, and I have the pleasure of seeing my trees teresting part of the subject. ‘This very offspring 
w in size and luxuriance. But whilst I have con-|of the beetle comes up within a few inches of the 
uered these three great enemies of the orchardist, | surface in the form of a grub worm—yes, sir, those 
[am assailed by a fourth, which has assumed s0/ white worms with pale yellow heads, are the pro- 
formidable an appearance that unless speedy means | geny of the beetle! 
be taken to get at the root of the evil, it will be; J) this the second year of its existence, it eats 
worse than useless to plant a tree. _ , voraciously of every living succulent root, and con- 
J allude now to the insect that stings the fruit of ti,ues its unnoticed devastation until autumn, when 
the peach, plum, cherry, nectarine and apricot. it again betakes itself to a safe point, out of the 
For years has this insect been silently and unmo- | reach of frost which is its bane. 
ksted, working destruction to these fine fruits, and| ft lies throughout the winter in a torpid state, 
although every one has been aware of the ravages |and then once more in the spring it riseé in the grub 
j are yearly committed, and although many per-| worm state, stronger and larger, and of course 
on t more destructive than the year before. It is now 
ject has never been satisfactorily investigated. about an inch and an half long, and about one-third 
{t being of great importance to me to discover|of an inch thick; it becomes unwieldly and feeble; 


HORTICULTURE. 











ject; but there were so many contradictory opinions two, three to four feet below the surface, it takes its 
and surmises, and the modes of prevention were so final leave of the grub form; it hollows for itself a 
much at variance that | was compelled to leave siall hole into which it lies coiled, gradually chang- 
speculation and vague statements, and trust to a Ja- jing iiself into a kind of chrysalis, and then by slow 
borious personal investigation of the thing myself. |degrees forcing itself up to the surface. Whilst in| 

[need not trouble you with an account of the ‘this state it does not eat, but its sole object seems 
length of time that it occupied to convince myself to be to reach the top, which it accomplishes in| 
of tne correctness of my observations, nur shall | three months, its sheath hardening and its wings! 
dwell ou my frequent perplexities and my frequent expanding as it progresses on its journey, until some 
intention to abandon the investigation altogether, fine evening in the first week in May, it leaves its 
but shall proceed to say that there is no longer a hole and flies to the first tree that suits its taste, a 
doubt as to the kind of insect that destruys the perfect beetle. 








The smaller beetles disappeared after the third 
night, and the large brown beetles were the only 
ones that continued. I spoke of thirty or forty 
trees. I only made the experiment on these as they 
were near my house; but every tree, excepting the 
cedars, silver pines, and indeed all the resinous 
tribe, were covered with them—mountain ash, horse 
chestnut, English walnut, rose bushes—every thing: 
I am surprised that any green thing was left 1 
made a large bonfire, thinking that as they are fre 
quently flying in a room in the evening when the 
candle was lighted, that this great light would at 
tract them; but not more than three or four were 
decoyed into it, although millions of the smaller 
moths and ephemeris flew to the spot aad were dew 
stroyed. P 

In consequence of thus stripping the trees of the 
beetle, my plums were saved. I found, however, 
about a week after I stopped searching for them, 
that a few beetles who were more tardy than the 
rest, had made their appearance, and that several 
of my plums were stung. I ought to have continued 
my labours a little longer. The plums that were at 
a distance from the house have all dropped off, and 


jevery third peach is stung and has fallen to the 


ground. 

What is to be done? I have taken great pains in 
informing my neighbours and friends of these facts, 
and have begged them to co-operate with me in 
destroying these insects; but it must be the work of 
time—so few will believe that the common white 
grub worm that is seen when a sod is turned over 
by the plough,is to be a beetle in another year, 
fewer still will believe that the cut worm, the corn- 
worm, the cabbage-worm and the melon worm, (for 
the vines have worms at the roots as well as bugs 
at the top,) are all the progeny of various kinds of 
beetles. + 

My practice now is, to plough deep every inch of 
ground adjacent to my orchards, every fall, and to 
destroy every thing in the chrysalis, or grub, or lar- 
va form that is visible. In the spring I plough again; 
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fruit, and that the remedy for the evil is within our | 
reach. 


Under the head of calioptera in Entomology. is varying in shape, in colour and in taste, all preying|and pick up the grubs. 
a description of the May bug, or chestnut coloured on the industry of man, 


What is said of this brown beetle applies, with that is, in the ordinary course of business, and then 
but litdle variation, to a whole class of beetles—only | suffer the black birds and crows to follow the plough 


I intend to employ little 
and all undergoing the! boys next spring to pick up these grubs. I have 


beetle. Under the article beetle, in Buffon’s Natu- same changes; some alternating from beetle to grub! shown so much solicitude on this subject, that my 
ral History, is a concise history of the insect. As every other year—some eVery two years, and some,| workmen now destroy every insect that they see: 


books like these are within reach of the curious, it’ 
is not worth while to t.ke up room to go into the 
particulars of this formidable insect’s history, | shall | 
only briefly touch upon what immediately concerns 


us. 
In the first week in May, about dusk, the brown 


or chestnut beetle creeps quictly from its hole in. 
the ground, but more particularly from a sod of} 
grass or c.over; it rises slowly and heavily with a; 
dull buzzing sound, not unlike a drone, and flies in| 
a straight line to the nearest fruit tree. Here it: 


alights either on a branch or leaf. If on the ex- 


treme end of a tender twig it does not leave it until| 
the twig is destroyed; if on a leaf, it strips the leaf; 
It hangs elinging to the) 
twig or leaf until its hunger is appeased, and then | rested i1 
it either drops down and crawls under some large this way, in less than an hour, perhaps only half an | destroying the beetle, that I know you will give it 
‘hour, we shook the beetles from 20 or 30 trees. 


of all the succulent parts. 


weed or bush, or else creeps into a hole in the 
ground, where it remains until the next evening, 
when it again rises and pursues the same course. 
Its existence as a beetle is from two to three 
weeks; in the last stage of its life it makes a semi- 
circular incision in the fruit of the tree—deposits 
its egg—makes another similar cut, perhaps three 
or four on the same fruit—-deposites an egg in each 
and then perishes. 
and there dies, but more generally it flies or crawls 
to the nearest water and is seen no more. As soon 
as the puncture is made in the fruit by the sharp 


forceps of the beetle, a transparent exudation of 


gum takes place, into whieh the egg is deposited, 
when it soon hatches and becomes a small maggot. 





Sometimes it crawis to a hole! 


as in the case of the May bug or brown beetle eve- | this will in a few years thin off those that infest my 
ry fourth year. ‘farm; but unless it be a general concern, (and who 
As soon as I felt certain that I had identified the are not injured by it?) it will be of small avail that 
grub and tie beetle, I prepared myself for their ap-|] pursue this course—for [ shall have to encounter 
proach; and accordingly on the 3d of May, at dusk,| those that come from other farms. 
I saw the first flight. ‘The flight of the beetles was| | have tried every plan recommended. Those 
simultaneous, and the buzzing was heard for twelve! trees that were paved at the roots were stung as 
or iourteen iminutes, All my domestics, male and well as the rest. Brimstone did not annoy them. I 
female, including out-door servants, went to work. | have elder bushes planted all over my farm; in short 
We laid a large sheet under a plum tree, two per |I have tried every thing that appeared to be reagon- 
sons standing near with lamps, one with a pail half able. Nothing but ploughing deep, and then killing 
full of water, and the rest to pick up the bectles as/ off the beetle in the spring, and encouraging birds 
they fell. We gave the trunk of the tree a sudden |to remain on your farm, will extcrminate these de- 
slap with the open hand, and the beetles fel! in! structive insects. 
great numbers, as if stunned; they were then hasti-| | have made this article almost too long; but it is 
ly picked up and thrown into the pail of water. In|of such importance to get every one interested in 


| publicity. if every one will go earnestly to work, 
1 am almost afraid of saying how many were |in a few yeass this country will be covered with the 
caught this first night, We nearly filled two pails most delicious fruit, for our climate is suited to the 
with beetles! [choicest kinds, and a new source of pleasure and 
‘There was every variety of them, from this large | wealth will be opened to us. To rid an orchard of 
brown May bug, which looks not unlike a chestnut, | beetles, is not so herculean a task as to banish the 
to the little pale yellow melon beetle. We went| weeds called St. John’s wort and mullen. 
out the second night, and extended our search: we| The only difficulty that I see, is that the beetle 
travelled over from thirty to forty trees in infinitely | commits its ravages at night. Few servants like to 





less time, having learned the sleight of the thing.|assist after their regular working hours are over, 
This night we only got half the quantity of beetles.| and it is a tiresome business to do all yourself;— 
We pursued this course for two weeks, thinning|where there are many trees this could not be done. 
their numbers, until at the end of the fortnight we} As to the locusts, I shall touch on that subject in 





could not get half a dozen from the whole number janother paper.. 
of trees. 


Yours, respectfully, 
A Susscriser. 


AMERICAN FARMER. 
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COFFEE {over the world, was not known even at Constanti-| 
; |nople, where it constitutes at this period half the} 

The following passage occurs in a letter from) sustenance of the people, until so lately as 1554. 
Cuba, published in the Boston Monthly Magazine.| During the Turkish lent, coffee is not allowed a 
The detail of the manner of producing and con-|be used. 'The first known in England was in 1652,| 


soap, and mixed with these lime enough to make | 
thick white-wash. With a whiteewash and tial 


|brush, I put this upon the trunks and limbs of the 


trees, as high as was practicable, filling the cracks 
in the bark, and covering the whole surface, The 


suming a favourite berry, will interest coffee bib-|and was introduced by a Mr. K.dwards, who not effect has been, not only to destroy most of the 
bers, which takes in nearly the whule community: | only brought home coffee from Turkey, but also a lice, but to give the trees an improved and vigorous 
“The coffee tree is a native of Africa, where it servant who understood roasting and preparing it. appearance. ‘The outer bark, which, from a stint. 
is not treated in the same manner that we treat it. This same servant, who was a free man, was the/ed growth, had become rough and hard, has, in a 
We first plant the ripe berries in a nursery, that is, first who sold coffee, or rather established the first} measure, fallen off in flakes, and disclosed a soft 
in a manner shaded, to prevent the young plants) coffee-house, which was in a shed. smooth bark, the sure indication of health. [| jp. 
from being scorched. The seeds are sowed inrows| “It was first carried into France in 1635, by tend to repeat the operation next season, and have 
at sufficient distance to admit hoeing, as they must|'Thevenot, the eastern traveller, but was not much|no doubt I shall succeed in eradicating the evil, $ 
be kept free from weeds. They should remain| used until 1660, when some bales were broughtinto| The lice hatch between the 20th May and 10th 
three years in their seminary, they are then drawn, Marseilles. Some of the eastern nations use it in|June, when each core, or blister, sends out a colo- 
and the tops cut off within three or four inches of substance mixed with oil, and say that a ball of this! ny of 20 or 30 young. “The nits produce white 
the root. Holes are previously dug in the fields| mixture, of the size of a tennis ball, is equal toajanimalculx, resembling a louse, so small they are 
that are to receive them, fifteen or eighteen inches} loaf of bread, or a meal of meat. {hardly perceptible to the naked eye, which, imme. 
deep, six feet apart; in these the young plants are} “The trees, in good soil, will continue to bear|diately after they are hatched, open the passage at 
set so firmly as not to be pulled up bya strong man. half a century, and one negro can take care of|the end of the blister, and crawl out on the bark of 
In three years they produce a small crop; in four a | twenty-five hundred trees; but he cannot pick all|the tree, and there remain, but with little motion, 
full one. If permitted to reach their natural height) their berries in season. In gathering these, a field|about ten days; when they stick themselves fast to 
the coffee tree would grow from fifteen to eighteen| must be gone over a number of times; all are not! the bark of the tree, and then die. From this little 
feet; but we do not allow them to exceed five, both| ripe at the same period. The size and colour of| carcass arises a small speck of blue mould, whichis 
to facilitate the gathering of the berries, and to in-|the ripe fruit is much like eranberries—but in Hag se plain to be seen between the 10th and 20th 
crease the quantity, as that nutriment would be) mation it is a stone fruit, like the cherry, two of| June, and continues about fifteen days, and then 
conveyed to a tree of sixteen feet, being confined to| those seeds you receiye bemg found in each. In| gradually wears off untii the old carcass appears, 
five, naturally expends in the fruit what would have new, rich soil, there are sometimes three, and in old which, by this time, is formed into a new blister, 
gone to the branches of a larger plant. The trunk/|trees,in dry soil only one. In Arabia the trees and contains the spawns, or nits before mentioned,” 
js small, the branches long, slender and horizontal, grow to their natural size, and consequently pro-|It is during the period of transformation only, that 





coming out in alternative pairs, or, in scientific| duce a much less quantity, and also much smaller} 
phrase, are decussate. The leaves are large, lucid, fruit. Hence it is that the Mocha coffee is so su-| 
waving, of a beautiful deep glossy green; while the; perior to ours. We endeavour to raise as nich, | 
lower branches being longest, gradually shortening; and as large coflee as possible, because this sells! 
towards the top, the whole plant appears like a py-|tie best in your market. Yet it is by no means as) 
ramid of green foliage, with white flowers or red) tine flavoured as the small white coffee that is hard-' 
fruit. They blossom in February, and continue in|ly’saleable. [ always choose for my own use, what 
bloom two months, or more. The flowers are white, was called refuse, and find it far superior to green} 
much like the jessamine in appearance, and some-|coffee. ‘Ihe poorer the soil, and the worse the 
thing like it in perfume, only less odoriferous. At trees look, the finer flavoured is the seed; bat in 
this period, what in the vegetable world can look | this case they bear but a small quantity, and that 
more lovely than a field of coflee trees? ‘The beau-| would not sell. | 
tiful green leaves, contrasted with innumerable, ‘Age has a good effect upon coffee. If kept in) 
white blossoms, is a charming sight. ‘The fields too|a dry place, the flavour will improve every year; 
are laid out in regular squares, the borders of which,;and many gentlemen in England keep always a) 
are adorned with mango, orange, avocado, and) stock for seven years on hand. 
other fruit trees, together with the aschyomene,) from the vicinity of any article that could taint it, 
the leasalphme, and other flowering trees andjf 
shrubs add much to the beauty of the scene. Did/other bodies so quick or so powerfully as coffee. 
you meet no living objects to contradict the idea,, Whole cargoes of it have been ruined by being 
you would fancy a well ordered coffee field to be a| placed too near to casks of rum, sugar, spice, &c.; 
second garden of Eden; or you would imagine the|nor is it possible, by any process whatever, to re- 
ancients would not have placed Elysium on any/new it when once tainted. Coffee ought to be kept 
island but this, had they but known Cuba. A very|by dealers, in a room by itself, and in a very dry 


brief walk will destroy this illusion, however, and| place; instead of which they are apt to select as | 


convince you the curse has fallen here as elsewhere.|damp a one as will not wholly ruin it, in order to 

“The average quantity of coffee to each tree per|make it weigh heavier. Coffee might be cultivated 
annum, is one pound. When the berries are ripe,|in some parts of Louisiana; but perhaps not enough 
as they begin to be in September, they are picked to make the introduction of it an object of profit.” 
off by hands, laid into heaps for two or three days, sii 


until the pulp begins to ferment; they are thes! yim AND METHOD OF DESTROYING 
pread upon sicaderos to dry, being raked up and| ies oi ; Seis Nici ae fi 
eovered at night or on the approaching of a shower. | LICE WHICH INFEST APPLE-TREES. 
When thoroughly dry, they are hulled in a mill that! (From the New England Farmer.) 

is worked by a mule. The coffee is then winnow-| For two or three years I observed that the bo- 





But it must be kept} 


for there is nothing imbibes the taste or smell of! 


the alkali, or lime is supposed to be effectual. 


J. BUEL. 


CULTIVATION OF THE VINE, 

We learn from the Philadelphia Gazette, that 
the vine is cultivated in Pennsylvania to an extent 
of which few persons have had any idea. In the 
immediate neighbourhood of the borough of York, 
there are one hundred and fifty acres of vineyards, 
some on the tops of mountains, and some in the 
bosoms of vallies. In Adam, and in Westmoreland 
the culture of the vine is also aifended to; and one 
gentleman in Chester has a vineyard covering thir- 
ty acres. Only a few days ago, a house in Market- 
street advertised for sale, wine manufactured in the 
neighbourhood of Lancaster. 

‘The extent to which the vine is now cultivated, 
imakes us regard it us no longer a matter of experi- 
iment. If similar success should attend the attempts 
to introduce the culture of silk, we shall not long 
be under the necessity of giving our flour to our 
horses to get rid of it. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 








NUTRITION—FOOD, 
(Continued from p. 110.) 


| Milk of goats emits a particular odour, very much 
‘resembkng that of their perspirable fluids: it is least 
|offensive in those which are white, those that want 
horns, and those properly tended. At certain sea- 
‘sons, this odour is remarkably intense. ‘The milk 
\itself contains a greater proportien of curd than 





ed; then again picked over by hand to clear it/dies, and many of the limbs of my young apple|the cow’s, but is more viscid. Butter separated 
from gravel or dirt; then put into bags; then sent to! trees, were covered with lice, resembling in shape a | from its cream, has considerable firmness, and is at 
our market; then shipped to yours; then bought! flax seed, though much smaller, and of a light co-|all times white; 
and sold as many times as need be; then it is roast-!lour, stationary and adhering fast to the bark. In|than in the milk of cows and sheep. 

ed; then ground; then boiled by you: for the Ame-|some instances, they almost covered the surface.| Ewe’s milk yields butter imgreater measure than 
ricans do not know how to make coffee when they|It was apparent that they subsisted upon the sap,!that of the cow or goat; but it is softer and more 
get it. All this tedious process must be gone over obstructed its circulation, and materially retarded | oily; its curd, likewise, is tough and greasy. Cheese 
before we can get a cup of coffee; yet the French the growth; and in one instance, I ascribed the loss | made of it is both pleasant and nutritive. 

seem to be the only people among Christians who/of a tree solely to them. Washing with ley and| Clear yellow cream in profusion is rapidly thrown 
either prepare the beverage well, or duly appre-|soap suds in the spring, had produced no effect.) up by the milk of mares. It can, with great diffi- 
ciate it when it is prepared; and yet their manner|In June last, | observed directions in the New Kng-|culty, be made to furnish a small quantity of soft 
of preparing it is the most simple. The great art{land Farmer for destroying the parasitic enemy; | butter, by means of agitation: but the quality of 


lies in making it as strong as can be; and then di-|and that being the particular time to make the ap-|this is not good. It contains very little curd, which 
luting it with boiling milk. 


TE plication, i immediately set about it. For this pur-|is almost inseparable from the cream: its consis- 
his valuable berry, now so generally used all!pose, I took eight parts of water. and two of soft tence is little different from that of the human fe 


it ts proportionately less abundant 





No. 15.—Vor 8.) 
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2 male;-and it combines more saccharine matter than} Milk is more susceptible of sudden and frequent| pearance of soapy water. It coagulates in twenty- 
nt the milk of sheep or goats. ; variation in the proportions of its constituent prin-|four hours and in the temperature of 66° of Fah- 
he Several natural resemblances exist between that|ciples, than any other of the animal* fluids. If|renheit’s thermometer; but the vessel] containing it 
ks of the ass and human milk: its colour, smell, and|a quantity of that yielded by the cow be divided| requires being immersed in boiling water, before its 
e fluidity are imperceptibly different; its cream, how-jinto three equal parts, each of which has been! whey can be disengaged {rom the cheesy substance. 
ne ever, is less abundant, Butter made from it is ex-| successively taken at the same milking, and set to|Its curd forms a glutinous mass, which affords ana- 
ls ceedingly soft, white, and insipid; and it possesses} rest during the necessary time, what was first drawn | lytical results not materially different from those of 
t- the remarkable property of being soluble in butter-| will give qut much whey and very little butter, the} milk: when compressed and properly dried, it be- 
a milk, from which it can be separated anew by|second have less whey and more butter than the|comes hard and diaphanous as hom its whey is 
t, means of agitation, if the vessel containing it is| former, and the third be richer than either in curd|semitransparent and acescent; and, on being eva- 
n- held immersed in cold water. When left at rest, it}and butter; and, of course, be more foodful and | porated, furnishes alkaline crystals and a proportion 
ve parts with its curd in the form of very celicate|nutritious. Now, these results are almost universal,{of saccharine matter. ‘l'hroughout the next three 
loose particles, even before it has become sensibly|and may be reproduced, without inconvenience, by|or four days, it remains coagulable by means of 
th acid. Its taste remains sweetish and agreeable,)a very simple experiment, At tae same time, they|ebullition, but this property, in a short time, ceases: 
o- after being deprived of its cream. This milk differs|establish an interesting fact in natural history; |the thickness of its cream, also, gradually diminish- 
te from the cow’s, in containing a larger proportion of| they hold equally true and general, relatively to the |es, and its butter becomes paler: and, by degrees,.it 
re sugar of milk, less curd, and less cream, which is! nature of human milk; and, consequently, suggest|comes to differ from milk in its maturity, only in 
e- also more tasteless. |considerations possessing extreme importance with|the excess of its whey and the smaller quantity of 
at Human milk is whiter than the cow’s; and, when| respect to the mianner of suckling infants. By this; butter derivable from its cream. 
af tested in its newest state with purple paper, appears) fact, then, it is made obvious—that, when a mother (To be cgntinued.) 
n, to be equally acid. Its composition, however, is so| falls into the habit of putting her child very often 
to singularly diversified, that in different females it|to the breast and allows it ta suck only for a short r 
le often varies considerably in its taste, or colour, or| time, she gives it merely the portion of her milk | SONNET. 
is consistence, or the quantity of its cream. In some| which is thin, abounds with whey, and affords very All forms of beauty—earth, and sea and sky, 
th individuals whose milk contains an irregular pro-| little nourishment. Mothers may also learn from Save only that which is most beautiful— 
on portion of whey,and is destitute of curd, it gives the same instructive fact, if they will believe it, how! Guiltless we gaze on, and in gazing lull 
s, out more or less cream, but never any butter, al-| essentially necessary it is to the health of their ten-| The captive sense with sweet satiety. 
t, though strongly agitated: neither does it coagulate,| der ofispring, that they be placed to the breast at| But woman—that o’ershadowest in thy light 
” on the addition of an acid. In others, it presentsa| regular and lengthened intervals; be permitted to All loveliest things—thy smile, thy blushing fears, 
at thick, tenacious cream; yields, on undergoing mo-) remain sucking for a long time; and, by this means, Thy cheek’s warm glow, with health and ardour 
aerate agitation, a yellow, firm, uniform butter; is, be enabled to imbibe the part, the last and best, of bright, i 
eoagulable by acids; and parts with a white compact|the maternal milk which contains most of the| _ F’en the pale charm that mingles with thy tears! 
curd. By careful comparison with the chief discre-| creamy substance, and on this account, is more sa- O that on these, spell-bound, the eye should feed, 
ancies presented by these six different kinds of milk,|lutary and nutrimental. ° Yet the heart famish!—Fascinating foe! 
it appears—that, notwithstanding the diversity of} Immediately before giving birth to their offspring False light! that dost the way-lost traveller lead 
at their analytical results, the principal elements of|and for some days after the beginning of their suck- Into the depths of wild and hopeless woe! 
. milk in each of these animals, generally considered| ling state, all the lactiferous animals have their If beauty charm thee, gaze on all things fair— 
L in relation to the others, do exhibit very constant] milk endowed with qualities altogether different But woman’s witchery—O gaze not there! 
“ — , Ay fae by rg — of —_ those it ee a possesses, That iclded | STS 
’ neir nature, they may be distributed into two class- the cow is familiarly designated, in this countr 
2 es: one including the milk of ruminating, the other “Ad the terms biest, Sots and biesty milk, the SPORTING OLIO. 
0 that of herbivorous animals. In the first, stand the! peculiarities of which are worthy being placed un- . 
ne goat, the sheep and the cow, in whose milk the! der consideration. 
“A curd and butter predominate, while the whey and} Such milk, when drawn a few hours before the 
“a sugar of milk are in defective proportions. ‘The ass,|cow calves, is a yellowish, semipellucid, viscous 
he the mare, and the human female who is often doom-| fluid, wherein slender bodies like fibrils are held in 
Fi ed to subsist on vegetable food, go into the second:| suspension. Its tastesis peculiar, rather insipid: it SSS = as 
“ their sugar of milk and whey exceed, in their rela- has the consistence of thin syrup. When deposited | Fr = the Peteedue a ) 
“ tive quantities, the butyraceous and cheesy sub |in an open vessel, it evolves a thick, bland, unctu- ( 7 “s a a i 
oe which are fluid and nearly incoagulable. ous, yellow cream, which yields rich, firm, gold- ANNALS OF THE TURF—No. IL 
-< n the annexed table are exhibited the —— coloured butter. It will give out cream twice in the| Respectfully inscribed to the Amateur, the Sportsman 
ee so eo es milk, se twenty-four hours, — having its characteristic and the Breeder of the Virginia Turf Horse. 
ntained in the milk of each of them, according to} properties: perceptibly dissipated; but the butter Pa istine- 
—_ their arrangement in the preceding classification: made from the second has a paler colour. When Pray beg ne ee Onis amr 
(TABLE.) subjected to the actions of heat, the acids, or spirit| mances on the English turf, and that of his pedi- 
i -— cme x we . pe = gee an = mass re-' gree, are recorded in the name of “Roger of the 
| = 1.¢ hol ea le milk. “thoer i ressure curdles the | Vale.” After he was imported into this country he 
: = ae whole of this milk, without inducing any disengage-| took the name by which he is now known; he was 
2 = <8 = of whey. p foaled in 1741, and commenced covering in Virgi- 
uch = = | § ‘ iesty milk of the cow, on the day of her calving,| nia about the year 1748. He was got by Round- 
ast AN mow | frequently contains some streaks of blood which head, who was by Flying Childers, who was by the 
ant | z =F ig Le S | mparts to the fluid, when shaken, a reddish tinge. Darley Arabian. ‘The dam of Roundhead was the 
ea- i8g 485) § Its consistence is then thin and very sizy, and its/ famous “plate” mare Roxana by the Bald Gallo- 
alk i 8 rif | taste nearly similar to that of ordinary milk. W hen way, the dam of the celebrated racers and stallions 
han Zea S62 65 |left to stand in an open vessel, it sends up a thick| Lath amd Cade by the Godolphin Arabian. The 
ted g& els2s|& | viseid cream which furnishes fine orange-coloured,| dam of Jolly Roger was got by Mr Crofts’ famous 
s at \" 8 >/ 3 |Spongy butter; richer indeed, but less pleasant, than| horse Partner, the best racer and stallion of his 
lant wee Sab | What common milk produces. What of it remains, day, his grandam by Woodcock—Crofts’ bay Barb 
ZOO, 2esl. after being deprived of the cream, acquires the ap-|__Makeless—Brimmer—Son of Dodsworth—Bur- 
han \@ez 5 eles ton Barb mare. 
ore I? = | a * Milk of the bitch has been administered as a medi-| Jolly Roger got many fine racers, stallions and 
ese GSea san cine to persons suffering from disease; and, in these, it| brood mares, and is a favourite cross in the pedi- 
= S 5 = = e = almost uniformly produced the mildest aperient effects. | gree of the Virginia bred turf horse, and very just- 
7 g85182"| F Jape a ire 
q = - iated to : ae ; 
4 — a a reasonable extent by feeding the pe A with a pure — mesg got es me —— the tof 
a fe23 228 3 ‘human diet. An epileptic lad took it to the amount of — aed Monk aneny Oe ee 
ich | =| 5 two ounces, every morning and evening, with manifest| ® imported Monkey mare. , P 
Ic fee sires! Bf advantage. It operates with considerable benefit, when| _Janus was a chestnut horse, foaled in England in 
|S1S- \8 £9 BF F 3 given in suitable proportions to nervous childreg, both| 1746, and got by Janus, a bay horse foaled in 1738, 
‘fe aAS f* Si Fh before and after their being weaned. full brother to Blank and Old England, being got 
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by the Godolphin Arabian out of the famous “Lit- 
tle Hartley mare” by Bartlett’s Childers, a son of 
the Darley Arabian. 

Janus was imported into Virginia by Mr. Morde- 
cai Booth, of Gloucester county, Va., in the year 
1752; his dam was got by old Fox, (whose name 
stood eminent in the English pedigree,) his gran- 
dam by the Bald Galloway. 

Although Janus partuok of every cross in his pe- 
digree calculated for the distance turf horse, yet 
his stock were more remarkable for speed than 
botiom. Janus from his shoulders back was consi- 
dered the most perfect formed horse ever seen in 
Virginia, by the most skilful connoisseurs; he was 
remarkable for roundness of contour, strength of 
articulation, and indicating great powers and sta- 
mina in his whole conformation. 

His stock partook of these qualities in an emi 
nent degree, and for thirty or forty years they were 
considered as a ‘peculiar stock,” as they invariably 
exhibited even in the third and fourth generations 
from the old horse, the same compactness of form, 
strength and power. ‘The Janus stock have exceed 
ed all others in the United States for speed, dura 
bility and general uniformity of good form: and 
more good saddle and harness horses have sprung 
from them than from any other stock. 

The cross of Janus is considered by many judi- 
cious sportsmen as a valuable one for the turf, if 
combined with other crosses that have been noted 
for bottom: from the Janus cross is derived speed, 
the first essential quality of the turf horse. 
was justly considered as the best son of old Janus, 
as he propagated a stock equal in every quality to 
those of the stock begotten by his sire. He was 
bred by Mr. Mead, of Virginia, and foaled in 1774, 
and died in 1802, aged 28 years. 

As the pedigree on his dam’s side is not general- 
ly known, I will here give it. 
was got by the imported horse Aristotle, a brown 
bay, finely formed, full 15 hands high, bred by Mr. 
Bladen and got by the Cullen Arabian, his dam by 
Crab, his grandam by Hobgoblin, great grandam 
by the Godolphin Arabian, out of a famous mare 
called White Cheeks. 


No, III. 


Morton’s imported horse Traveller contributed in 
an eminent degree to the improvement of the turf 
stock of horses in Virginia. He was a bay horse, 
foaled about the year 1748,and was a covering 
stallion at Richmond Courthouse, Va. as early as 
the year 1754. He was bred by Mr. Crofts. at Ra- 
by, in Yorkshire, (who was the fortunate breeder 
and owner of some of the first horses in England,) 
and got by his famous horse Partner, who wasa 
grandson of the Byerly Turk, and was himself the 
grandsire of King Herod. ‘The dam of Traveller 
was by Bloody Buttocks (an Arabian)—Greyhound; 
Makeless; Brimmer; Place’s White ‘Turk; Dods- 
worth; Layton Barb mare. Morton’s ‘Traveller 
was bred from the best running stock in England in 
that day: the famous Witherington mare was full 
sister to Traveller: she bred Shepherd’s Crab, and 
other capital racers. 


Morton’s Traveller got Tryall and Yorick out of 


Blazella, imported, and Burwell’s ‘Traveller out of 


| Burwell’s Traveller got Southall’s Traveller out 
lof an imported mare, and Camillus out of a Fear- 
}noug..t mare. 

|'Traveller mare. 
‘Jolly Roger mare. 
Celer| 


| The public have lately seen accounts published 


The dam of Celer' 


PIGEON SHOOTING. 


dam the imported mare Moll Brazons: she was| 
sired by Spark, who was imported to this country 
by Governor Ogle, of Maryland, and was given to 
him by Lord Baltimore, who received him of Fre- 
derick, Prince of Wales. 

Mark Anthony was foaled about the year 1763, 
and did not exceed fifteen hands in height, and was 
a horse of beauty and intrinsic value, whether view- 
ed as a racer or stallion. In the former character 
he was not excelled by any horse of his day, being 
“remarkable for his swiftness,” having at the same 
time good wind, enabling him to run four mile heats 
in good form. In the latter character he stood de- 
servedly celebrated, and propagated a stock which 
|were held in the highest estimation tor their various 
valuable qualities, whether for the turf, the saddle 
or the harness. Mark Anthony got Uollector out of 
a Centinel, and Monarch out of a thorough bred 
jmare, and Romulus out of a Valiant. 

Yorick got Pilgrim out of a Little Davie, and 
Bucephalus out of a Careless, and Junius out of an 
; Othello. 





Loyd’s ‘Traveller got Leonidas out of a Morton’s 
Junius got Spangloss out of a 


A FRIEND To THE Virginia TurF Horse. 
( To be continued. ) 





AQUATIC SPORT. 


from the Savannai and Caarieston papers, of seve- 
ral boat races which have taken place at those 
places, and of the fame of a Savannah boat called 
the Razor, Some of our ciuzeus who were present 
at those sports, received a uint, tat if the New 
Yorkers wished to try their hand witn the Southern- 
ers, they might have an oppurtunity by communi 
cating their wishes. ‘These tints ave been com 
munigated to our Whitehall Aquatic Clut, a chal- 
lenge has been sent to Savannah, that the Wiiceuall 





Club will contend with them for a purse of 310,000 
—5,00U a side, to be increased if desired, lv row a| 
distance of not jess than three, nor over six miles,| 
the boats to be rowed by six men each, with a cux-| 
swain. ‘The Whitehall Ciub proposes the race to} 
take place at Baltimore, being about equi-distant, 
between New York and Savaunah, where both par- 
ties will be strangers to the currents, so as tu ave 
a fair race. [W. ¥. Daily dd. | 


\ 
| 
| 
| 





A party of about forty gentlemen assembled near 
Germantown a few days since, to shoot for a valua | 
ble fowling piece, which the owner was desirous of 
selling. kuch person paid 93, for which he was en 
titled to six shots. ‘Ihree hundred wild pigeons) 
were procured for the occasion, to be shot at on| 
the wing, oaly one being thrown up at a time. ‘The! 
prize was gained by Mr. Doughty, of this city, who 
brought down his six pigeons in the finest style.) 
‘lhe terest of the scene was heightened by the) 
chance given to the poor birds to regain their li-| 
berty. 








] observe in your last American Farmer, an ex- 
tract from Cecil county, from a person who says he 
has had no rain since the snow on the 10th of 
April 

I now inform you, that after having been literally 
burnt up here, (not having any strawberries, not 
being able to save seed peas, and some beds that 
never blossomed,) on Sunday, the 18th, it began to 
rain before day, and that from 7 o’clock in the 
morning till 4 in the evening, the rain was inces- 
sant, yet not to do any damage. From five sepa- 
rate measurements, I ascertained the fall of rain to 
be in that time, on an average 44 inches. And on 
the 19th, in the evening, another rain (that would 
have made a season, as planters call it, without the 
first, that of the 18th,) seemed io be very extensive, 
I should like to know how far south and north; it 
came from the south of east. Yesterday a fine rain 
went down towards Mount Vernon, and just now 
we have the same appearances. It is now raining, 
4 past 3 o’clock. 





GESTATION OF ANIMALS. 

The period of gestation varies in different ani- 
mals; in the larger kinds it is a process of longer 
duration than in the smaller. In the elephant, and 
the whale, it takes up many months: in the mare 
eleven months, in the cow about nine months; the 
sheep five months; swine about 150 days; dogs 
about 60 days; hares and rabbits bring forth abuut 
the thirtieth day. 

‘he Memoirs of the National Institute of France, 
contain an interesting communication on this sub- 
ject, by M. Tessier, whose observations he details 
as lollows: 

1. Cows. 
One hundred and sixty cows were observed. 
14 calved from 241st to the 266th day: that is, 
from 8 months and | day, to 8 months 
and 26 days. 


3 - on the 270ih day. 
50 - from the 270th to the 280th day. 
68 - from the 280th to the 290th day. 
20 - on the 30th day, 

5 - on the 308th day. 
160 


Consequently there were 67 days between the two 
extremes. 
2. Mares 
One hundred and two mares were observed. 
3 foaled on the 311th day. 





i - on the 3t4th day. 
1 -_ on the 325th day. 
1 - on the 326th day. 
2 - on the $50th day. 
47 - from the 340th to the 350th day. 
25 - from the 350th to the 360th day. 
21 - from the 360th to the 377th day. 
1 on the 394th day. 
102 


This gives a latitude in the time of gestation of 83 
days; and the following observation may be made 
respecting cows and mares, namely, that more of 
the first brought forth before the completion of the 











2 a 

a Janus and Lycurgus; also Lloyd’s Traveller out! [Fae paper. | 

of a Jenny Cameron, and ‘Tristram Shandy out of; 

a Janus, and Ariel full brother to Partuer, and Part- | 

ner, out of Colonel Tasker’s imported mare Seli-; 
ma. 

Partner was the best son of Morton’s Traveller, | ; 

roving to be not only a fine race horse, but a va-| Mx. Skinner, 











-{ninth month, than of the second before that of the 
eleventh. 
3. Sows. 


Of these only fifteen were observed. 


1 brought forth young, which lived, on the 109th 
day; that is, 3 months and 19 days. 








Reports ofr THE WEATHER. 
June 21st, 1§26. 








uable stallion. He was foaled about the year 1755.| I have often lamented there was no way to ascer-| 10 - from the 110th to the 120th day. 
Partner got Rockingham out of Nelson’s imported |tain what weather there was at such a place on such 2 - onthe 12ist day. 
mare Blossom, and Fitz Partner out of the dam of|a day, &c. I don’t mean Dr. Little’s (of Washing- 1 - on the 122d day. 
Celer and the celebrated horse Mark Anthony. ton) cyrrhus, cumulus and nebulus and caloric—but 1 - on the 123d day. 
Mark Anthony’s dam was by Othello, (a son of| when we had a fine beneficial rain, and where and} ——— 
Mr. Parton’s capital English horse Crab,) his gran-' how far it extended. 15 
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ee same earn” sles? = = 
Consequently the difference between the two ex- 
tremes was 14 days. ; 
4. Rabbits. 
One hundred and thirty-nine were observed dur- 
ing the course of three years. 


1 brought forth on the 26th day. saddle horses. [Albany Daily Adv. {of the season should prove favourable, the crop of oe 
2 “= on the 27th day. oft , that great staple will be very large; and the more ae 
3 ” on the 28th day. wat ot so, in this state, because a considerable portion of we 
53 = on the 29th day. os SCRAPS land, which had been designed for tobacco, was put 
50 - on the 30th day. From late English papers received at the office of the “me-|in corn. x 
21 = on the 3ist day. . rican Farmer. | The late rains have fortunately not been so late, 
9 - on the 33d day. It appears from City Accounts just printed, that! but that they will benefit the crop of oats: our fall 
—— out of monies amounting to 154,6611. provided for| markets too, will be greatly improved; and if farm- 
139 the building of New London Bridge, 132,530. has) ers have recourse to sowing millet, broad cast corn, 


The difference between the two extremes in these 
animals was seven days. 





Important Discovery, 


Mr. Aaron Hannum, a respectable citizen of this 
county, has discovered a sovereign remedy for the 
expulsion of worms from children, The remedy is 
sim and one that can be obtained at all seasons 
of the year. The following are a few particulars as 
related to us. He says, while several of his chil- 
dren were going to their grandmother’s in April last, 
on a visit, they for amusement, took from the leaves 
or twigs of the cedar trees, what is generally called 
the cedar apple or knot. One of them, who had 


furnished with t owing account of vehicles 
which passed the Introf Mr. David Nash, on Thurs- 
day last, coming to and going from Albany, viz: 51 
stages, 25 hacks, 31 gigs, 53 double wagongg90 
single wagons—total 250 in one day, besides 27 








\already been expended, leaving a balance of 22,0001. 


An importation of 23 Flemish horses, of the cart! 
kind, were last week landed at Woodbridge; they 
appeared in fine condition, and 11 of them imme- 
diately found purchasers. 


Among other literary curiosities destroyed by fire 
in the Basilican library at Constantinople, was a 
manuscript of the Iliad and Odyssey, written in let- 
ters of gold, upon a serpent’s gut; 120 feet in length. 


_ Russia is twice as big as Europe; it occupies the 
;hinth part of the world anciently so called, and the 
21th part of the surface of the globe. 


| As the rank of a person in 'Turkey is displayed 








en creer UF 
abundant showers of rain,—It is feared that it has 
heen injurious to the harvesting of wheat crops. 


Corn which was in fine condition for receivingit, had 
not suffered by the drought; and if the remainder 





'and we shonld suppose rye, with a view.to straw, 
\the deficiency of the hay and re root crops, may 


yet be in a great measure supplie 





are 
7 Tuitee Carrie Suow.—Remarks upon by 
the Editor—continued. 
Asses anp Mutes. 

Well convinced of the great value and economy 
of the mule, the Trustees did not feel themselves at 
\liberty to overlook these objects in forming their 
| scheme of premiums; and accordingly very hand- 
some ones were held out, to encourage the breeding 
lof mules in the greatest perfection. They offered 
| for the best Jack 203—for the best Jennet $10—for 





x 


. 7 


been always very much afflicted with worms: by the costliness of his pipe, the price of them is 


, ; : : "|the best pair of well broken mules, raised in the 
since the age of two years, (now between six and carried to an enormous height, varying from twenty 


| state, $15—for the best mule colt by the side of its 


33 
de 
of 
he 
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seven,) and every thing had been done in the pow-/ Paras to twenty thousand piasters. ‘The Jessamine 
er of a skilful physician for their expulsion, but all to ‘chibouque of the Capitan Pacha was adorned spi- 
no effect, and who was in a very delicate state of rally with diamonds, irom the amber mouth-piece 
health, eat several of the apples—the consequence |@long the whole length of the tube. 

was, that several worms were expelled from her.| Notwithstanding the well known capriciousness 
The remedy was again administered, and in twelve of the English climate, it appears that the average 


hours three hundred and upwards came from her.' heat experienced throughout the year, comparing! 


Mr. H. to be satisfied of its efficacy, gave the apples|one year with another, is very nearly the same. 
to five of his children, who were all in good health;:From the observations made since the establish- 
it had the same effect as upon the first. He also|mént of the Royal Society, during upwards of one 
eat several of the apples himself, and the effect was' hundred years, it appears that the mean tempera- 
the same. ‘Ihhus, through the medium of mere ture of apy one year, in the metropolis, in no in- 
chance, perhaps one of the best remedies and the’ stance, varied from that of the former year, in the 
most simple has been discovered. Mr. H. makes the metropolis, more than five degrees. Hence we may 
above public with a view to benefit his fellow citi- | fairly conclude, that a mild winter will always fol- 
zens; an act, in our opinion, truly praiseworthy and low a comparatively cold summer, and that when 
magnanimous. He recommends to those who feel the summer has been unusually hot it will be euc- 
disposed to try the experiment, that the apples ceeded by a cold winter. 


should be eaten nine mornings in succession, fast-! The King of France has purchased a farm, which 
ing; if dry, to be pounded fine, and taken in mo-|js to be a model to all the farms and farmers of 
lasses, or eat them just as they come from off the France, and which is stocked with long fleeced 
tree. At this season of the year, the apples or sheep imported from England. 

knots are to be found in great abundance on the| ™ 
cedar trees. [Upland ( Pa.) Union, June 13. ee eee are ro > serene emma ore ee 














Cow House. 

There is now erecting at Edinburgh the most, 
splendid cow house in the world. ‘The buildings’ 
which compose the dairy form an additional orna : ; 
ment even to the “city dedeen” They are erect-, Cr Mecling of the Trustees of the Maryland Agr 
ed of fine white stone, and present a handsome) . cultural Suctety. ; 
front of three stories in the centre, surmounted with _ A meeting was held agreeably to adjournment at 
a dome, and of two stories in wings. ‘The dome Dalton, the residence of Doctor Allen ‘Thomas— 
se air an@ light to the cow house, which is one Present G Howard, of Waverly, president—R. Ca- 

undred and twenty feet in length, and sixty feet in ton, G. Cook, Jacob Hollingsworth, J. B. Morris, 
breadth, ‘The roof is twenty-one feet in height, David Ww illiamson, Jr., Dr. Thomas, James Cox, 
and is supported by two rows of cast iron pil- Treasurer, and J. S. Skinner, Correspd’g Secretary. 
lars. The whole is finished with as much neat-| It was Resolved, 'Vhat the next Cattle Show and 
ness as a chapel,,and the light from the sides is Exhibition of household Manufactures be postponed 
transmitted through handsome sashed windows, Util the autumn of 1827—and that James Carroll, 
which would not disgrace a fashionable drawing Jr., D. Williamson, Jr., and J. S. Skinner, be a 
roo. At one end of this large apartment is a gal- Committee to prepare a scheme of premiums to be 
lery, from whence the two hundred splendidly ac-, awarded at that time—the said scheme to be sub- 
commodated cows may be seen, and every arrange- mitted to the consideration of the Board at their 
ment is such, that, instead of a dirty and disgusting , €Xt meeting. 
scene, it will be a very pleasant sight. 





Battmore, Fripay, June 30, 1826. 











. |the Maryland Agricultural Society, will be held at 
To give our readers some idea of the travel be-|Mr. Jacob Hollingsworth’s, on Thursday, the 20th 
tween this city and Troy, we have been politely | July next. 


roy 


| dam, $5. So little was their policy on this head appre- 
jciated, that but a single animal of this species was 
exhibited, and the Committee reported him “unwor- 
thy of a premium.” Scarcely an instance can be found 
of a farmer ever voluntarily parting with a mule, 
who has experienced his hardiness, easiness of keep, 
long life, and great powers of endurance; yet few, 
very few in Maryland, take the necessary steps for 
rearing them. ‘They rely, as in many other cases, 
on the people of other states, who possess more sa-. 
gacity and industry, to supply them at a high price 
with mules which are reared as cheaply as calves. 
They bear off our cash, and laugh at our folly and 
improvidence. We verily believe that mules, worth 
from $80 to 100, and that would work every day in 
the year for 25 years, and keep fat on two-thirds of a 
horse’s rations, might be reared by almost every 
Maryland farmer for 15 or $20, until he was ready 
for the collar—yet there are scarcely fifty bred in a 
year in the whole state. But for all, “we are a won- 
derfully ’cute wise people!” 
Neat Cartte. 


In this department of the Exhibition, the defi- 
ciency waslamentable. It may be said that scarce- 
ily any thing was contributed by a practical farmer, 
following that pursuit exclusively for a livelihood. 

Suppose the fine animals sent by Henry Thomp- 
son, J. B. Morris, (one of the Trustees,) and Joseph 
Gales, of Washington, to have been withdrawn 
| from the ground, and what would have become of 
|this part of the “Cattle Show?” Yet these gentle- 
men nay be called amateur farmers, who have re- 
course to the culture of the land, and take delight 
in the improvement of cattle, as an amusement, to 
which they would fain give more time and atten- 
tion, if their cardinal pursuits and interests would 
allow them to follow their inclinations. 

It cannot be pretended that farmers have not 
much at stake in all that appertains to the qualities 
and improvement of cattle—for beef, for work, for 
milk, for butter, tallow, leather, &c. &c., even their 
hoofs and horns, are turned to account. [ndepen- 
dently of the pleasure of having improved animals 
economical in their keep, and proving well in the 
dairy or shambles, on the mere ground of profit and 





g3-The next meeting of the Board of Trustees of|loss, experience shews that every farmer should 


possess himself at least of a male of superior value 
and the best blood. What has been their observa- 
tion? Under their own eyes? 
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Colonel Powel, of Pennsylvania, has demand for 
many more than he can supply of Improved short 
horn bull calves, at $200 each—and that after seve- 
ral years observation of their qualities, by a clear 
sighted, sagacious people, who know the why and 
wherefore of every thing they do. The bull Young 
Comet, from White Rose, bought, without a bid 
against him on our show ground for $250, has been 
sold to one of the most enterprising farmers of New 
England, Mr. H. Watson, for $500. Mr. Lloyd meets 
with ready sale for his half blood calves at $25. Mr. 
Henry Thompson sold four animals of Devon blood, | 
some only ha!f bred, at the late Show, for $350 cash. | 

The premiums offered for cattle were— | 

For the best bull over 2 years old, full blood im-| 





| 





proved Durham Short Horns, $10} 
the best bull over 2 years old, full blood 
Devon, . ° ‘ ; -_— . 10 
the best bull over 2, full blood Alderney, 10 
the bull, over 2 yrs. of any other breed, 10 
the best bull, under 2 yrs. of any breed, 8 
the best milch cow; certificate of her 
milking, quantity of butter produced, 
and keep for one week; and of the in- 
terval of time elapsed between her 
calving and the week of trial, to be 
produced, ; ‘ ‘ . 15 
the second best; particulars as above, 10 
the third best, do. do. 5 | 
the best heifer, of any breed, 10| 
the second best, , , 5 
the best pair of well broke oxen, 10| 


Of these eleven premiums, it appears only six were | 
bestowed, viz: For the best bull over 2 years, full) 
blood Devon—the bull over 2 years, of any other} 
breed—the best bull under 2 years, of any breed— 
the best mileh cow—the best heifer, of any breed— 
the second best. 

We might continue our reflections much in the} 
same strain on other branches of the Exhibition, but | 
the theme is not a pleasant one, and we willingly | 
abandon the unwelcome task; not however without | 
an acknowledgment of the great credit due to the} 
gentlemen who filled some pens with sheep—the 
more especially as 

g The Sueep were not only excellent of their se- 
veral races, but sent, for the most part, from great} 
distances, and by distinguished individuals. From| 
‘Talbot county, fine specimens of successful ingraft- 
ing of the Merino and Bakewell blood upon the;| 
country stock, by Gov. Stevens—Southdowns that! 
were highly admired for size, fleece, form, and evi- 
dent hardiness of constitution, procured by the judg-} 
ment and kindness of Col. Powel, of Pa., for Col.| 
Lloyd—Saxony Merinos of the finest qualities, im-| 
ported by Mr. W. Patterson—the pure Merino by 
Gen. Mason, of Georgetown—and the prize ram,| 
for the greatest quantity of picklock wool, sent all | 
the way on purpose, in a wagon, from Steubenville, | 
in Ohio, by the American Cuampion of sheep hus-| 


bandry, W. R. Dickinson, Esq. 
Ps 


j 
} 


| 





Western WHEat. | 

Speculation, which gave a few weeks since a sud- 
den advance to this article, it is now said has pro-! 
duced a depression equally as sudden, ‘The Onon-| 
daga Register of the 14th inst. states, that the price | 
of wheat on the canal was then 63 cents per bushel. | 
It is quoted in New York at $1.00 and $1.12. Sales | 
of the first quality western wheat were made in 
this city yesterday and the day before, at $1.00; but 
the average price is several cents less. Western 
flour, prime brands, is selling at $4.50. 

{Albany paper, June 21. 





Answer To Inquiry—Sr. Antuony’s Fire. 
Deas Sir, ; _ Henderson, Ken., May 28, 1826. 
To the inquirer in your Farmer some time since 
for some remedy for the unpleasant itching that ac 
compames the St. Anthony’s fire, you may state 



































aennEnEEneaniaetiiemeeenss ee ne 
that the fresh leaves of thes» stown weed, ap- — ; 
plied to the inflamed surface, produces immodiall ———— — tener 
and effectual relief. ARTICLES | per ee anesaee) _BETAN. 
Respf'lly,yours, THOS TOWLES. s__ | PSN from] to_| from] to 
BEEF, Baltimore Prime, | _ 750!8 | an 
7 BACON, and Hams,. . | Ib. 5 9} 9} 12 
ANSWER To a F rien. " BEES-WAX, Am. yellow lo | 31] 33! | 50 
FRIEND SKINNER, ® |COFFEE, Java,.....|—| 17} 174; 22) 95 
In reply to the letter thee sent us this: morning, Havana,....|— | 15; 154; 20 
containing the inquiries of a subscriber who sigas}COTTON, Louisiana,&c.;— | 12); = 13) 
his letter “A Friend,” we may inform, that we keep| Georgia Upland,... | — |) 10) 11 
at all times most of the grass Seeds nafhed in the; COTTON YARN, No. 10,)— | — 30 
following list, and of such quality as we can war- Sn counese 3 3 cams = | 
rant togrow. ‘The present prices are added, viz: omnes tee Hs — | 
' . I © added, viz: |CANDLES, Mould, ..|—/ 124; 14) 16) 14 
Highland meadow oat grass seed, per bush. $6.00 Bist, occ ccccce i | MB it |} 14 
on any land not wet. OMEN,» os eo ss —|{ 10 !21 W415 
Rye grass, (perennial,) do. do. 5.00 |BEATHERS, Live,...|— |) 30; 31; = 37) 
on any land not wet. FISH, Herrings,Sus. 1 Sat, 2 37| 2 50} | 
Orchard grass seed, ig . do. 2.00 Shad, trimmed, eor® Be = , eet 
ist ti ; FLAXSEED, Rough,. . joush; id , 872 
moist land noé wet. ‘LOUR, Superfi ity.| bbl.) 4 37| 4 50) 5 00 
Timothy, , : , do. 3.00 rT a 6s | ey 00) 4 50! 
moist land not wet. Susquehanna, superfi. Jai a | | 45 
Herds’, or red-top, do. 00D RE cick ss sos | Ib.| 9) 21 
moist or wet dand. |GUNPOWDER, Balti. . '25 Ib! 5 00) | 5 50 
Red clover, ‘ do. 4.50 |GRAIN, Indian Corn, . jbush} 75, $0} 
dry mellow land. | Wheat, Family Flour, | — | } 05) 1 jo 
Sainfoin, ; . P do. 5.00 do. Lawler,..... | —| 75) } 
mellow land, stiff subsoil. do. Red,..... at re Het sales 
Spring and winter tares, . do. 5.00 0d Sokrtiade ve taa 4 ew | 80) a 
ont — or stiff soil. _ caaas bend. Red ‘hush}3 874) 4 25] 4 75) 
ite clover, _. . per Ib. 374] Ruta Baga Seed,... | Ib.} 1 | H 
mellow land or stiff. Orchard Grass Seed, ‘bush} 1 75 | 2 00; 
Lucerne, ; ; do. 50 Mangel Wurtzel Seed,’ — | 1 25 { 1 50, 
mellow land or stiff. Timothy Seed, .... | —\ 2 25; | 3 00 
Thy friends, Oats,...- eee ~~) 2 | 
SINCLAIR & MOORE, | Beans. White, ....{—/| 2 70) | 1 87) 
HEMP, Russia, clean,. | ton oe _ 
Do. Country.... |) — j120 | } 
Tosacco—Few purchases are making—It may|HOPS,... . . ’ ere a: 15! 25, 
be said of this article in general terms, that the best; HOGS’ LARD,.... . = ed 
qualities have fallen much more than the common|LEAD,Pig....-- - Ib.) 63 1 | 
tahooee. Bar . oe 1a | Pe o 62) 
That which at this time would bring about ¢10,| UPATHER, Soal, es, al; 46: | 623 45 
would at this season of last year have brought ae erg sete ee 3 92, sui 
common tobacco, which would then have sold at| NAILS. 6020d — i tb.| 63! 9 
$6.50, would now, probably bring about $5.—Sales! NAVAL STORES. Tar, bb]. 1 374! 1 50 | 
lately, have been poor, and those chiefly of scatter-| Pitch,...... een taote 
ing hogsheads. | Turpentine, Soft, —| 1% | 
The price of grain, will be found in our regular| OIL, Whale, common, . gal.| 31) 33; 40) 
price current. | Spermaceti, winter —| ‘ bes “ 
Amount of Inspections in the three State Ware-|P ORE, a. — | = es 00 8 po 
houses during the last week—439 hhds. | PLASTER, cargo price, ton.| 4 00! ' 
———____—_-—_-- —-- ~--—— d bbl! 150, | | 
WANTED, | RICE on... Sas Ib. 23 3| 3 6 
A Manager to conduct a Farm and overlook about| SOAP, Baltimore White, Ib.| 12, 14 18 20 
fifteen working hands, in that healthy portion of Ten-| Brown and yellow, — 53) 74 . 12 
nessee bordering on Upper Virginia. As there is on| WHISKEY, Ist proof, . jgal.| 254); 30 38 50 
the farm a large dairy and several looms to be superin-| PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr’ — | 75, 1 00, 1 25: 
tended, it is desirable that the person engaging to ma-, APPLE BRANDY, Ist pr; ~- is »° 
nage the farm, should have a wife capable of attending SUGARS, Havana White, ¢.1b.|13 13 50)15 16 
to these concerns. To a person accustomed and well do. Brown,..'— | 9 00) 9 50} 
qualified to manage a farm cultivated by slave labour! Louisiana, ...... —/| 7 75/9 59/10 11 
as above, a good situation will be referred on applica-| Loaf, ... ++. ++ Ib.} 19) 22)" 20, a3 
tion to the Editor. June 39. |SPICES, Cloves,....'—j 70} 75; 1 00 
ee ae Sen ______| Ginger, Ground,...'—j 7 12 
<ONTENTS OF THIS NUMBE er —j| 16 25! 
—— ee oF oe NUMBER. ‘cant Bt, Tibas. «ss s bush 48 75) 
The Properties of Improved Short Horns, as deep and! Liverrool ground a= | * 45 } 7a 
rich milkers—The Art of Breeding, by a Farmer, in an-| SHOT Ralt a sizes ani 9 00! } 
swer to Cecrops—Mammoth Ox—On Ploughing Tur-! yyni:s. Madeira. I. P. ‘eal.| 2 50| 3 00) 3 50 4 
nips—Inquiry for packing Hay—Us~ful Hints—On the! “yy. Sicily... . | —~ | 1 15) 1 20| 2 00 
destruction of Fruit Trees by the Beetle, and manner of | I a aa ee 1.15} 1 20: 1 50, 1 %5 
preventing it—Description of a Coffee field in Cuba—| Gjaret’. |... s {dozs 4° | 8 5 00) g 00 
Time and method of destroying Lice in Apple trees—| port. first quality, . . gal. 1 65} 1 $5) 2 50 
Cultivation of the Vine in Pennsylvania—On the pro-| wooy,. Merin», full br'd| ib.| 30) 35 
perties, &c. of Milk, continued—Poetry—Annals of the | do. crossed... | {| 20; 29] | unwashed 
Turf, continued—Aquatic Sport—Pigeon Shooting—Re-|  Gommon Country 15| 20) ¢ Lutiree of 
ports of the weather—Gestation of Animals—Remedy;  gj-inners? or Pulled, se op! a5!) SBS 


for Worms in children—Cow house in tdinburg—Tra- | 
velling in New York—Scraps from late English papers | === : 
—Proceedings of Maryland Agricultural Society —Wea-| Printed every Friday, at $5 per annum, for JOHN S. 
ther—Editorial Remarks on the late Cattle S':ow, con-| “SKINNER. Editor, by Joun D. Toy, corner of St 
cluded—Western Wheat—Answer to Inquiry on St. An-| Paul and Market streets, where every description of 
thony’s Fire—Prices of Grass Seeds—-Tobacco market. Book and Jeb Printing is handsomely executed. 
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AGRICULTURE. 





THOUGHTS ON AGRICULTURE. 
(From the Visiter, 1756.) 


Agriculture, in the rimeval ages, was the com- 
mon parent of traffick; for the opulence of gpan- 
kind then consisted in cattle, and the produet of 
tillage; which are now very essential for the pro- 
motion of trade in general, but more particularly so 
to such nations as are abundant in cattle, corn, and 
fruits. ‘The labour of the farmer gives employment 
to the manufacturer, and yields a support for the 
other parts of a community: it is now the spring 
which sets the whole grand machine of commerce 













woperor SeptimuseSeverus 
die: T e publick magazines for 
en years, expending daily 95,000 bushels in 


bread for 600,000 men. 


The ancients were no less industrious in the cal- 
tivation of the vine than in that of corn, though 

ne ied themselves to it later: for Noah plant- 
ed onda discovered the use that might 
be eo fruit by pressing out and preserving 
the juice. The vine was carried by the offspring 
of Noah intg the several countries of the world: but 
Asia was th@ first to experience the sweets of this 
gift; from whence it was imparted to Europe and 
Africa. Greece and Italy, which were distinguish- 
ed in so many other respects, were particularly so 








the assistance of the plough. But, though the fi 
mers are of such utility in a state, we find them in 
general too much disregarded among the politer 
kind of people in the present age; while we cannot 
help oie 0 the honour that ae ed 

aid profession of the husbandman: which 

naturally leads us into some reflections upon that 
occasion. 
» ‘Though the mines of gold and silver should be ex- 
hausted, and the species made of them be lost; 
though diamonds and pearls shoul ain conceal- 
ed in the bowels of the earth, an vomb of the 
sea; though commerce with strangers be prohibit- 
ed; though all arts, which have no other object 
than splendour and embellishment, should be abo- 
lished; yet the fertility of the carth alone would 
afford an abundant supply for the occasions of an 
industrious people, by furnishing subsistence for 
them, and such armies as should be mustered in 
their defence. We, therefore, ought not to be sur- 
prised, that agriculture was in so much honour 
among the ancients: for it ought rather to seem 
wonderful that it should ever cease to be so, and 
that the most necessary, and most indispensable of 
all professions, should have fallen into any eon- 
tempt. : staat 

Agriculture was in no part of the world in higher 
consideration than Egypt, where it was the parti- 
eular object of government and policy: nor was 
any country ever better peopled, richer, or more) 

werful. ‘The satrapz,among the Assyrians and) 

ersians, were rewarded, if the lands in their go- 
vernments were ‘vell cultivated, but were punished, 
if that part of their duty was neglected. Africa 
abounded in corn; but the most famous countries 
were Thrace, Sardinia, and Sicily. 

Cato, the Censor, has justly called Sicily the ma- 
gazine and nursing mother of the Roman people, 
who were supplied from thence with almost all 
their corn, both for the use of the city, and the sub- 
sistence of her armies: though we find in Livy, that 
the Romans received no inconsiderable quantity of 
corn from Sardinia. But, when Rome had made 
herself mistress of Carthage and Alexandria, Afri- 


in motion; and the sail could not be spread he ie the excellency of their wines. 


Greece was most 

elebrated for the wines of Cyprus, Lesbos, and 
Chio; the former of which is in great esteem at 
present: though the cultivation of the vine has been 
generally suppressed in the Turkish dominions. As 
the Romans were indebted to the Grecians for the 
arts and sciences, so were they likewise for the im- 
provement of their wines; the best of which were 
produced in the country of Capua, and were called 
the Massick, the Calenian, Formian, Cacuban, and 
Falernian, so much celebrated by Horace. Domi- 
tian passed an edict for destroying all the vines, and 
that no more should be planted throughout the 
greatest part of the west; which continued almost 
two hundred years afterwards, when the Emperor 
Probus empleyed his soldiers in planting vines in 
Europe, in the same manner as Hannibal had for- 
merly employed his troops in planting olive trees in 
Africa. Some of the ancients have endeavoured to 
prove, that the cultivation of vines is more benefi- 
cia. than any other kind of husbandry: but, if this 
wa; thought so in the time of Columella, it is very 
different at present; nor were all the ancients of 
his opinion, for several gave the preference to pas- 
ture lands. 

The breeding of cattle has always been consider- 
ed as an important part of agriculture. ‘The riches 
of Abraham, Laban, and Job, consisted in their 
flocks and herds. We also find from Latinus in 
Virgil, and Ulysses in Homer, that the wealth of 
those princes consisted in cattle. It was likewise 
the samme among the Romans, till the introduction of 
money, which put a value upon commodities, and 
established a new kind of barter. Varro has not 
disdained to give an extensive account of all the 


beasts that are of any use to the country, either for! 


tillage, breed, carriage or other conveniences of 
man. And Cato, the Censor, was of opinion, that 
the feeding of cattle was the most certain and spee- 
dy method of enriching a country. 

Luxury, avarice, injustice, violence and ambition 
take up their ordinary residence in populous cities; 
while the hard and laborious life of the husband- 
man will not admit of these vices. The honest far- 
mer lives in a wise and happy state, which inclines 





ca and Egypt became her store houses: for those; him’to justice, temperance, sobriety, sincerity, and 


cities sent such numerous fleets every year, freight-, 


ed with corn to Rome, that Alexandria alone annu- 
ally supplied twenty millions of bushels; and when) 
the harvest happened to fail in one of those pro-| 
vinces, the other came in to its aid, and supported, 


the metropolis of the world; which, without this: 


supply, would have been in danger of perishing by 
famine. Rome actually saw herself reduced to this 
condition under Augustus; for there remained only 
three days’ provision of corn in the city: and that 
Prince was so full of tenderness for the people, that 
he had resolved to poison himself, if the expected 
fleets did not arrive before the expiration of that 
time; but they came, and the preservation of the 
Romans was attributed to the good fortune of their 
re but wise precautions were taken to avoid 
the like danger for the future. 

When the seat of empire was transplanted to 





Constantinople, that city was supplied in the same 
No. 16. —voL. 8. 


every virtue that can dignify human nature. This 
gave room for the poets to feign, that Astra, the 
goddess of justice, had her last residence among 
husbandmen, before she quitted the earth. Hesiod 
and Virgil have brought the assistance of the muses 
in praise of agriculture. Kings, generals, and philo- 
sophers, have not thought it unworthy their birth, 
rank, and genius, to leave precepts to posterity upon 
the utility of the husbandman’s profession. Hiero, 
Attalus, and Archelaus, kings of Syracuse, Perga- 
mus, and Cappadocia, have composed books for 
supporting and augmenting the fertility of their 
different countries. ‘The Carthaginian general, 
Mago, wrote twenty-eight volumes upon this sub- 
ject; and Cato, the Censor, followed his example. 
Nor have Plato, Xenophon, and Aristotle, omitted 
this article, which makes an essential part of their 

oliticks. 
Resaghen, says, “How fully and excellently does 













called his GEconomicks, set out the 
advantages usbandry, and a country life.” 
When Beiffin was subject to the Romans, she 
annually supplied them with great quantities of 
corn; and Isle of Anglesea was then looked 
upon as the ary for the western provinces: but 
the Britons, both under the Romans and Saxons, 
were employed like slaves at the plough. On the 
intermixture of the Danes and Normans, possessions 
were better regulated, and the state of vassalage 
gradually declined, till it was entirely wore off un- 
der the reigns of Henry VII. and Edward VL, for 
they hurt the old nobility by favouring the Com- 
mons, who grew rich by trade, and purchased 
estates, + 

The wines Of France, Portugal, and Spain, are 
now the best; while Italy can only boast of the wine 
made in y. The breeding of cattle is now 
chiefly co Denmark and Ireland. The corn 
of Sicily is SHH in great esteem, as well as what is 
produced in the northern countries: but England. is 
the happiest spot in the universe for all the princi- 
pal kinds of agriculture, and especially its great 
produce of corn. 
The improvement of our landed estates, is the 
enrichment of the kingdom: for, without this, how 
could we carry on our manufactures, or prosecute 
our commerce? We should look upon the English 
farmer as the most useful member of society. His 
arable grounds not only supply his fellow subjects 
with all kinds of the best grain, but bis industry 
enables him to export great quantities to other 
kingdoms, which might otherwise starve; particu- 
larly Spain and Portugal: for, in one year there 
have been exported 51,520 quarters of barley, 
219,781 of malt, 1920 of oat meal, 1329 of rye, and 
153,343 of wheat; the bounty on which amounted 
to 72,433 pounds. 

What a fund 0f treasure arises from his pasture 
lands, which breed such innumerable flocks of 
sheep, and afford such fine herds of cattle, to feed 
Britons, and clothe mankind! He rears flax and 
hemp for the making of linen; while his plantations 
of apples and hops supply him with generous kinds 
of liquors. 

The land-tax, when at four shillings in the pound, 
produces 2,000,000 pounds a year. ‘This arises 
from the labour of the husbandman: it is a great 
sum: but how greatly is it increased by the means 
it furnishes for trade? 

Without the industry of the farmer, the manu- 
\facturer could have no goods to supply the mer- 
chant, nor the merchant find employment for the 
mariners: 'T'rade would be stagnated; riches would 
be of no advantage to the great; and labour of no 
service to the poor.— 

1 The Romans, as historians all allow, 

Sought, in extreme distress the rural plough; 
lo triumphe! for the village swain 

Retir’d to be a nobleman* again. 


he, in that 



















USING MARSH MUD FOR MANURE, ° 


“Cotton Seed and so forth,” the fruits of ten years ; 
practical experience. 
Mr. SKINNER, 

Sir—In the fall of the year 1818—pretty late in 
the fall too, (i shall be as concise as possible,) [ had 
a small field containing about 4 acres, adjoining a 
swamp, not then and not yet “drained and cleared.” 
This field, if I may use the term, was the very es- 
sence of sterility, and under the best culture hither- 
to had produced nothing but sassafras bushes, ho 
weeds and maycocks, &c. what Dr. Mitchell woul 
very rly call the “passiflora cerulea.” I say 
this field I was determined to make a bold push to 
improve, for the sake of setting off my farm on the 
‘country high road side.” 


And Cicero, speaking of the writings of . 








* Cincingatus. 
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AMERICAN ‘FARMER. 


(JuLy 7, 1826. 








The plan proposed was short, détisive, availing, 
and what every one may do likewise. A strong well 
made horse cart and a good mule were provided, 
and delivered into the hands of two young men, 
with a spade for each. Thus provided, and the 
very poor miserable sterile silicious 4 acres “‘check- 
ed off,” as we call it—the “boys set to work—Dick 
and Tom,” rolled up their breeches above their 
knees—went into the hitherto useless bog, and con- 
stantly carted out heavy blue mud, the compost of 
nature and ages, and such as Earl Stimpson, nor 
any one may hope to equalize in stercoraries and 
the like. 





faction or decomposition, and be reduced toa liquid} 
? 


or eriform state. 

Ihave gone into the analogy between animals 
and vegetables thus far, to imprest n the minds 
of our farmers the importance of saving, and of ap- 
plying, the food of their vegetables with the same care 
and economy that they do the food of their animals. 
How scrupulously careful is the g husbandman 
of the produce of his farm, destined te nourish and 
fatten his animals; and yet how often careless of the 


food which can alone nourish and mature his plants! 
While his fields are gleaned, and his grain, hay and 


A half a bushel at least of this compost| roots carefully housed, and economically dispensed 


of nature was thrown from the cart on each check,| to his animals, the food of his vegetables is suffered 
as we call it, and there suffered to lie and rot, and| to waste on every part of his farm. Stercoraries 


be acted on by frost, through the months of Decem- 
ber, January, February, March, and until the 18th 
day of April, 1819, (1 keep memorandum books.) 
The surrounding sand was hauled on top of the 
blue compost, and two or three of the good old 
Indian were deposited in the same. Its growth was 
immediate, rapid, vigorous, and products wonderful 
indeed. 

A part of the adjoining land, of the same quality, 
(but not manured in this way,) was planted in the 
same way—but although it flourished some at first, 
and promised well even to the end of May, yet 
when the sun began to shine intensely hot, as it does 
with us in July and the other summer months, the 
corn began to fade and lose its natural green for 
the more brilliant colour of the ruta baga and pump- 
kin. The summer evenings’ thunder showers fell 


in vain on this unfruitful soil, in which nought was; sure, is the dark side of the picture; yet the or.gi-! 


we have none. The urine of the stock, which con- 
stitutes a moiety of the manure of animals, is all lost. 
The slovenly and wasteful practice of feeding at 
stacks in the fields—where the sole of the grass is 
broken, the fodder wasted, and the dung of little 
effect, is still pursued. And finally, the little ma- 
nure which does accumulate in the yards, is suffered 
to lay till it has lost full half its fertilizing properties, 
|r rotted the sills of the barn; when it is injudi- 
jcananty applied, or the barn removed to get clear 





| will permit the flocks of his neighbours to rob his 
own of their food; yet he often sees, but with feeble 
efforts to prevent it, his plants smothered by pesti- 
ferous weeds, and plundered of the food which is 
essential to their health and vigour. .4 weed cen- 
sumes as much food as a useful plant. This, to be 





loam, resting on a clay subsoil. Here should be 
annually deposited, as they can be convenient] 

collected, the weeds, coarse grass, and brake of the 
farm; and also the pumpkin vines and potato tops, 
The quantity of these upon a farm is very great 
and are collected and brought to the yard with 
little trouble by the teams returning from the fields, 
And here also should be fed out, or strewed as Jit- 
ter, the hay, stalks and husks of Indian corn, pea 
and bean haulm, and the straw of grain not wanted 
in the stables. To still further augment the mass, 
leached ashes and swamp earth may be added to 
great advantage. ‘These materials will absorb the 
liquid of the yard, and, becoming incorporated with 
the excrementitious matter, double or treble the or. 
dinary quantity of manure. During the continy. 
ance of frost, the excavation gives no inconvenience; 
and when the weather is soft, the borders afford 
ample room for the cattle. In this way the urine js 
saved, and the waste incident to rains, &c. prevent- 





in winter, except when let out to wat@Fjand the 
yard frequently replenished with dry litté® Upon 
| this plan, from ten to twelve loads of unfermented 
|manure may be obtained every spring for each ani- 


ed. The cattle should be kept re yarded 


of the nuisance. Again—none but a slothful farmer|mal, and if the stable manure is spread over the 


|yard, the quality of the dung will be improved, and 
| the quantity@gi@portionably increased. Any excess 
‘of liquid that May remain after the dung is remov- 
ied in the spring, can be profitably applied to grass, 
jgrain or garden crops. It is used extensively in 
' Flanders, and in other parts of Europe. 

Having explained my method of procuring and 


congenial but the sassafras, the hog weed and the! nal may be found in every town, and in almost eve- | preserving the food of vegetables, I will proceed to 
passiflora: it was abandoned as of “no avail,” until) ry neighbourhood. 


further riches were drawn from the swamp—which,| 


Is it surprising, that under such management, 


istate my practice in feeding or applying it. It is 
given, every spring, to such hoed crops as will do 















































if we will not “drain and dry,” let us draw manure) our arable grounds should grow poor, and refuse to} Well upon coarse food, (my vegetable hogs and 
from in this way. These swamps are the banks) labour its accustomed reward? Can it be consider-| goats.) ‘These are corn, potatoes, ruta baga, beans 
which hold all the valuable effects of their neigh-| ed strange, that those who thus neglect to feed their) and cabbages. ‘hese consume the coarser parti- 
bours, the hills, which lift their heads in my country! plants, should feel the evil of light purses, as well cles of the manure, which would have been lost 
with such “inajestic poverty.” ‘The value of cotton! as of light crops? Constant draining or evapora- | during the summer in the yard; while the plough, 
seed as a manure,in another, when my “hand and' tion, without returning any thing, would in time} harrow and hoe eradicate the weeds which spring 
head” are more in tune. : lexhaust the ocean of its waters. A constant crop-| from the seeds it scatters. The finer parts of the 
A Swamper ov Carouina. | ping of the soil, without returning any thing to it,| food are preserved in the soil, to nourish the small 
; é | will in like manner exhaust it of its vegetable food,; 3rains which follow. The dung is spread upon the 
P.S. I forgot to mention the great surprise ex-) ang gradually induce sterility. Neither sand, clay,| land as evenly as possible, and immediately turned 
pressed by the “truly court-going neighbours” at lime or magnesia--which are the elements of ali} under with the plough. It is thereby better distri- 
the great change effected in the old “sassafras com-| .oi1._nor any combination of part or ali of them,/ buted for the next crop, and becomes intimately 
mons”—all of which I told them I had drawn (I 5. signe capable of producing healthy plants. It 1s) mixed and incorporated with the soil by subsequent 
mean the idea of pay incpangee mud,) from the truly | the animal and vegetable matter accumulated upon |tiflage. Thus, upon the data which I feel warrant- 
valuable American Farmer. liis bosom, or which art deposits there—with the|ed in assuming, a farmer who keeps twenty horses 
auxiliary aid of these materials diffused in the at | and neat cattle, will obtain frum his yards and sta- 
mosphere—that enables the earth to teem with ve-| bles, every spring, 200 loads of manure, besides 
REMARKS ON THE CONSTRUCTION AND) getable life, and yield its tribute to man and beast.) What is made in summer, and the product of his 
MANAGEMENT OF CATTLE YARDS. | I will now suggest a cheap and practicable mode; hogsty. With this he may manure annually ten or 
; of providing food for vegetables, commensurate to, twelve acres of corn, potatoes, &c. and manure it 
By J. Bue, or ALBANY. tig SaiBitC, a . Sa narieo:iwell, / f ¢ . ati 7 is 3 
the means of every farmer of ordinary enterprise;| Well. And if a proper rotation of crops is adopted, 
Vegetables, like animals, cannot thrive or subsist! and that my suggestions may not be deemed tieo-| he will be able to keep in good heart, and progres- 
without food; and upon the quantity and quality of| retical, 1 will add, that I “practise what I preach.’ sively to improve, sixty acres of tillage land, so 
this depends the health and vigour of the vegetable, | The cattle-yard should be located on the south|that each field shall be manured once every four 
as well as of the animal. Both subsist upon animal] side of, and adjoining the barn. Sheds, substantial, or five years, on the return of the corn and potato 
and vegetable matter; both may be surfeited with ex-! stone walls, or close board fences, should be erect: | Crop. 
ess; both may be injured by food not adapted to their ed at least on the east and west sides, to shelter the | 
habits, their appetites, or their digestive powers. Aj cattle from cold winds and storms—the size propor-| 
hog will receive no injury, but great benefit, from free| tioned to the stock to be kept in it. Excavate the| 
access to a heap of corn or wheat, where a horse! centre in a concave form, placing the earth remov-| 
or cow will be apt to destroy themselves by excess. ed upon the edges or lowest sides, leaving the bor- 








SHEEP SHEARING. 
(From the Nantucket Inquirer of June 24.) 


This patriarchal festival was celebrated on Moa- 


The goat will thrive upon the boughs and bark of ders ten or twelve feet broad, and of a horizontal) day and Tuesday last in this place, with more than | 


trees, where the hog would starve. The powerful level, to feed the stock upon, and from two to five} ordinary interest. For some days previous, the sheep 
robust maize will repay, in the increase of its grain,' feet higher than the centre. This may be donejdrivers have been busily employed in collecting 
for a heavy dressing of strong dung; for which the! with a plough and scraper, or shovel and hand- | from all quarters of the island, the dispersed mem- 
more delicate wheat will requite you with very little barrow, after the ground is broken up with the| bers of the several flocks; and committing them to 
but straw. The potato feeds ravenously, and grows plough. I used the former,and was employed a/the great sheepfold, about two miles from town, 
luxuriantly, upon the coarsest litter; while many of, day and a half, with two hands ‘and a team, in fitting| preparatory to the ceremonies of ablution and de- 
the more tender exotics will thrive only on food| two to my mind. When the soil is not sufficiently | vestment. 

upon which fermentation has exhausted its powers.!compact {o hold water, the bottom should be bed-| ‘The prineipal inclosure contains 300 acres; to- 
But here the analogy stops: for while the food of|ded with six or eight inches of clay, well beat down| wards one side of this area, and near the m 
the one is consumed in a sound, healthy, and gene |and covered with gravel or sand. This last labour) a considerable pond, are four or five circular fences, 
rally solid state, the food of the other, before it be-|is seldom required, except where the ground is| one within the other—like Captain Symmes’ con- 
comes aliment, must undergo the process ef putre-' very porous. My yards are constructed on a sand centric curve—and about 20 feet apart, forming 2 
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sort oF labyrinth. 


sheepcotes arranged laterally, or nearly so, round 
the exterior circle. Contiguous to these | smaller 

ns, each of which is calculated to contain about 
ene hundred sheep, the respective owners had 
erected temporary tents, wherein the operation of 
shearing was usually performed. The number of 
hands engaged in this service, may be imagined 
from the fact, that one gentleman is the owner 0 
about 1000 sheep, another of 700, and numerou 
others of smaller flocks, varying in numbers, from § 
or 400 down to a single dozen. The business of 
selecting, seizing and yarding the sheep, creates a 
degree of bustle that adds no small amusement to 
the general activity of the scene. ‘The whole nuts 
per of sheep and lambs brought within the great in 
closure, is said to be 16,000. There are also seve- 
ral large flocks commonly sheared at other parts of 
the island. 





MR. WATSON’S SHEEP SHEARING. 

Henry Watson, Esq., of East Windsor, invited 
his friends to be present at the finishing of his 
sheep shearing, on Wednesday last. A large num- 
ber of agricultural gentlemen from Massachusetts 
had the pleasure of seeing and examining as good 
sheep, as good stock, as good a dinner, as good 
wine, and in short as good rural management, as 
they could wish. ‘The farming interest in this coun- 
ty is taken hold of by gentlemen of wealth, zeal 
and experience, and at Mr. Watson’s table there 
was an array of some of the most intelligent land- 
holders to be found in New England. We cannot! 

now insert the particulars, nor even the toasts. 
{ Con. Mirror. 





TREATMENT FOR SEED WHEAT. 

A wealthy retired Somersetshire farmer asserts, 
that for thirty-three years he treated his seed wheat 
in the fpllowing manner, and always grew good 
crops, exempt from smut or blight. He collett- 
ed as many half bushels of sheep’s dung, as he in- 
tended to sow quarters of wheat; as much of the) 
dung piaced in a cooler, or other large tub, as the 
quantity of wheat allotted to it, and sixteen gallons 
of water, and four gallons of pork or other brine, 
of sufficient strength to swim an egg, would per- 
mit. ‘The brine and water he put together in a 
copper or furnace, and made it scalding hot—in 
which state he poured it into the vessel that con- 
tained the dung, covering the former sufficiently 
close with sacks, to prevent as much as possible, 
the steam from evaporating. When the compound 
had become sufficiently cool to admit of the opera- 
tion, he had the sheep’s dung rubbed, by hand, till 


Into these circuits the sheoparafeents per _ an 
dually driven, so as to be designated by theipjtains as much 
ane and secured for their proper owners infand if used with 


” a PEAS, ASPARAGUS, FRUIT, &c. 
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EAR SiR, New York, June 28, 1826. 

The observations contained in the enclosed com- 
munications, appear to me to merit a place in the 
American Farmer. 

Under the impression that they will prove of 
practical! utility to the horticulturist, I submit them 
to your consideration. 

I am, dear sir, respectfully, yours, 
DAVID HOSACK. 
J. S. Sxurner, Ese., 
Editor American Farmer, Baltimore. 


Dear Sir, Salem, February 7, 1826. 

Your inaugural discourse, delivered before the 
Newe York Horticultural Society, which you kindly 
sent me, embracing subjects with which | have 
some acquaintance—you will permit me to make 
my acknowledgments, by communicating to you a 
few observations, the result of my experience and 
information. ‘They may be of some use to gentle- 
men who, being in situations to raise their own ve- 
getables, must desire to have them of the most de- 
lieate flavour, for the gratification of themselves, 
their families and friends. 

The object of the market gardener is, to raise the 
greatest quantity, on a given space of ground. He, 
therefore, is very liberal in the application of ma- 





going on during all these processes,) becomes a 
— food.’ Yet even green peas would be more 

elicious, if grown on a soil sufficiently rich.by' the 
application of other manures, or of which the rank- 
ness had been dissipated during the growth of some 
other crop in the preceding year. In the year 1787 
I went to live at Wyoming, now Wilkesbarre. | 
had purchased a lot which had not been cropped 
for many years, and prebably never manured. Phe 
tender turf was turned under with a spade, and so 
completely, that not a blade of grass appeared on 
the surface. In the first week in May, early Charl- 
ton and green marrowfat peas were planted, in beds 
side by side. The first produced very fine green 
peas; but the marrowfats were superlatively deli- 
cate and rich. Some peas of each sort ripened on 


year. These gave me unlooked for, but important 
information, In the spring of 1788, 1 took both 
parcels nt iy garden to plant. Opening the little 
bag of early Charltons, I found them, as I had ex- 
pected, swarming with bugs; but I knew that the 
germs of buggy peas were not destroyed. I then 
opened the bag ef marrowfats, where, to my sur- 
prise, there was not a single bug. I recollected 
that the marrowfat vines of the preceding year, fur- 
nished no peas until the early Charltons were gone, 
The inference was obvious: the flight of the pea- 
bug—the season for depositing its eggs—was pass- 
ed before the pods of the marrowfats were formed. 
This fact furnished me with a rule for sowing the 
common white field pea, the same year. I delayed. 


a crop of ripe peas perfectly free from bugs. The 
next year, I repeated the same experiment, an 

with the same success, But these crops were small; 
for the land was poor, and the extreme heat of June 
in that vale (latitude 41° 13’) pinched the vines. 
The third year, I chose a piece of good and moist 
intervale, or bottom and, which yielded a full crop, 





nure, which is furnished most abundantly from the 


tables. These will be large and handsome, and 
meet with a ready sale: while, in my estimation, a 
vast portion of them are fit only for domestic ani- 
mals, During the many years | resided in Philadel- 
phia, I seldom tasted a cabbage; having, after many 
trials, found that vegetable ill-flavoured, sometimes 
even to rankness. For the same reason, I became 
indifferent to asparagus; and sometimes wholly re- 
jected it, because ill-flavoured, from the too ample 
use of rank stable manure. I never tasted a good 
muskmelon that was raised in a hot bed, and forced 
to ripeness by stable manure. Some, indeed, have 
been so ordinary that I have forborne to partake of 
them. Yet! am not squeamish. With a firm con- 
stitution and vigorous health, I could at any time 
subsist on the coarsest and meanest food. 

Upwards of fifty years ago, an observing towns- 
man of mine gave me the following information. 





it was entirely dissolved; and then, whilst the liquid 
was still lukewarm, he infused the wheat which re- 
mained in soak, closely covered, for thirty six hours 
—at the expiration of which, it was taken out of 
the liquid, placed in strainers, and as soon as it had 


done dripping, spread on the floor of a barn or zra-|;and the water, as he had directed, remained in the 
| pots till the next morning. ‘That in which the field 
lcabbage grew was sweet; the other rank and dis- 
lgusting. Leaving out of the question the matter of 
|taste, which cabbage would you pronounce most 


nary, after the manner of malt on the iloor of a 
malt house, frequently turning it till nearly dry, well 
powdering it, whilst a little damp, with finely pul- 
verized lime. 


FOOD FOR CATTLE. 

The Philadelphia Gazette says: “It is now a time 
of considerable distress among the owners of horses 
and cattle, for food; and we understand that hay is 
selling for $30 per ton; oats, weighing 30 lbs. per 
bushel, 70 to 75 cents, being about 24 cents per lb.; 
and other cattle food in about the same proportion. 
Ttmight be well for the feeders of cattle to know 
that superfine flour can be had now for about 24 





He took two cabbages, one of which was raised in 
|his garden, manured every spring from his stable, 
|the other in an open, airy tield moderately manured. 
|The two cabbages were boiled in separate pots; 


} 


wholesome? 


stables of the towns which they supply with vege-| 


I discriminate among culinary vegetables. Those 
which are the immediate offspring of the rank soil, 
as cabbages, cauliflowers, and asparagus, will suffer 
contamination: while green peas, on the same soil, 
may please the palate. But the food of peas gives 
growth first to the vine; from the vine, the sap 
passes by a slender neck of fine strainers, and forms 
the pod; from the pod, each pea, by a neck still 
more slender, and doubtless still finer strainers, re- 


and free from bugs. 

About thirty years ago, I went to see the garden 
of Mr. Clifton, near the Navy yard, Philadelphia. 
It abounded4in various fruits—plums, peaches, cur- 
rants, gooseberries, &c. Seeing several sorts of 


in the shade of fruit trees—I asked Mr. Clifton, if a 
more open exposure would not be better? He an- 
swered—*Gooseberries love the shade.’’* Mr. Clif- 
ton was then an old man, of much experience in 
yardening. At a subsequent period, learning that 

ancaster county, in England, surpassed all other 
parts of the island, in the variety and excellence of 
its gooseberries, Mr. Clifton’s remark occurred to 
me: and I supposed that in the shade, in a Philadel- 
phia garden, the air would be even warmer than 
the atmosphere of Lancashire. After my return to 
Massachusetts, I obtained one sort of Mr. Clifton’s 
gooseberries, and planted them in my garden; and 
near them stuck a few slips of ozier, which I had 
brought from New Jersey, intending to remove 
them in a year or two; but I neglected them. They 
grew luxuriantly, and buried the gooseberries in 
their shade, and among some of their vigorous 
shoots; yet the gooseberries were much superior to 
what they were afterwards, when the oziers were 
removed. 

Your’ horticultural address suggested several 
other things, which I may communicate, when I 
find leisure. In the mean time, I remain, 

Dear sir, 
Your obliged and obed’t serv’t, 


T. PICKERING. 


Dr. Davin Hosacx. 





[*In Levington’s ample treatise on the culture of 
the gooseberry published in the present volume, Nos. 4 
and 5, of the American Farmer, he recommends that 








ceives its growth; and thus purified, (perspiration 





care be taken not to exclude “the free air and reviving 
sun.” a 


the vines; and were saved to plant the ensuing © 


sowing until the latter part of May; and harvested: “~ oad 


gooseberry bushes loaded with fruit, and all growing® « 
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From A. E. Belknap, Esq., of Boston. 

Dear Sir,—Concerning the operation on fruit 
trees, 6f which I spoke to you, I have collected the 
following information: 

An incision should be made on the limb ofa tree at 
a few inches from the trunk, and the bark taken off all 
round the limb for the width of one quarter or one 
third of an inch without injuring the wood. The ope- 
ration should be performed in the spring, when the 
sap has risen so that the bark will peel easily. ‘The 
limb so operated on thrives better, and the fruit it 
produces is superior to that on the common branch- 
es. It is geealiedly useful for trees whieh are bar- 
ren, or which do not bring their fruit to maturity. 
The wound cicatrizes after a while. 

This experiment, I am told, is not novel: it has 


succeeded at Judge Jay's, in this State, and in the, 


garden of Mr. Petit de Villiers, at Savannah. It is 
very dissimilar to the method of cutting off the 
main stem or pivot of fruit trees by which a greater 
proportion of nourishment is thrown into the branch- 
es. I aw, with respect, dear sir, 


Your obed’t serv’t, 
Dr. D. Hosacx. A. E. BELKNAP. 











LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





NUTRITION—FOOD. 
(Continued from p. 117.) 





indeed, appear to have acquired all the properties 
of what is secreted by the ruminating animals. Let, 
on the other hand, the same bitch be fed solely with 
raw flesh, and the quantity of hér milk shall be ob- 
servably diminished; shall resist spontaneous coagu- 
lation; and, instead of the acidulous, present true 
alkalescent properties. If such modifications are 
determinable in the milk of inferior @mimals by the 
sole agency of food, what then must Be the extent 
of its influence on that of the human female whose 
diet is so variable and so complicated, and who her- 
self is exposed, at all times to the operation of in- 
numerable other causes possessing tendency to oc- 
casion equally injurious effects?—Reflection on this 
‘indisputable fact suggests an explanation of the diffe- 
‘rent results which have occurred to chemists in their 
researches into the nature of human milk:—and, 
it additionally suggests the necessity of suckling | 
mothers attentively combining in their own diet such | 
,alimentary substances as are known to enrich the | 
milky sustenances of their babes. 

| Mental affections,—grief, gladness; anger, fear, 
and indeed all the passions,—deteriorate the quali- | 
'ties of human milk, in a very direct and remarka-| 
ble manner. Sometimes, on experiencing strong or | 
jsudden emotions, females giving suck have their} 








and the secretion of their milk altogether suspend.-| 
led. Enbriety and anger not only determine the last-| 


‘mentioned result, but alter the natural properties of 


‘tion of cream and curd than that of the goat, and, 


Infants should be put to the breast in four or five 
hours after their birth:—in the interval, the ma 

get some sweetened water or other very mild thin 
fluid, for the purpose of removing whatever viscid 
matter may be adhering to the internal surfaces of 
the gullet. If twenty-four hours or more shal] 
elapse before the babe is permitted to suck the mo- 
ther, her breasts become distended with her milk 
the act of sucking occasions her acute pain, and the 
exertions ef the infant to imbibe its new beverage 
often prove the cause of painful chaps in the nipple, 
simple as this circumstance of being early sucked 

may appear to be, it contributes essentially to mak. 
ing the milk-fever milder, and sometimes altogether 
prevents its occurrence. Such delay, too, excludes 
the young one from obtaining the full advantages 
which nature has bountifully provided for it, in the 
use of this first milk. Even the parent’s own health 
and the activity of her lactiferous functions depend, 
in no small measure, on her breasts being excited 
by an early act of sucking. This has the beneficial] 
effect, also, of conducing not remotely to milk’s 
increase and the improvement of its qua both 
which indeed, especially its quantity, are generally 
commensurate with the degree of vitality possessed 
by its secreting organs:—besides, during the time it 
remains in the breast, it undergoes an elaboration 


___..|breasts in a short time become shrunk and flabby,/by which its nutritive virtues are augmented and 


matured. 
Babes, at their birth, do not immediately require 
nourishment:—the stomach is then filled with a ge- 


From these results, it appears to be conclusive.|the milk itself, make it prejudicial to the nursling’s |latinous formation—the remains of what had been 
that cow’s milk during the first days after her hav-' health, and thereby excite sharp pins in the bowels, | secreted by that organ, for the new one’s sustenance 


ing calved, includes much in its nature, essentially!or not unfrequently the most distressing nervous 
dissimilar from what is secreted by the same animal! avitations. 





An infant was abruptly seized with 


during its feetal growth. Generally, a short time,— 
three, five, or seven hours, or more,—elapses be 


at a later period: that such milk is remarkably dis-| alarming convulsions when sucking its nurse, who|fore it begins manifesting appetite or a desire of 
tinguished by its viscous and albuminous characters; | had just been ill-used and even whipped by her em-|sucking; and, in the interval, its bowels and blad- 


and, that it affords a very large proportion of but-| 


plovers, for a very venial fault. Equanimity and) 


der, excited to action by dilatation of the chest in 
















ter. These peculiarities commence disappearing in happiness, therefore, are as indispensably requisite! respiration with a concomitant pressure of the mid- 
a few days; but it is generally more than two/to the suckler of a babe, as the influences of whole-|riff on the parts within the belly, sometimes get to 
months before milk undergoes the last transition of|some food and salubrious air;—and, parents should|be partially relieved. Sweetened wine, manna in 
which it is susceptible. never cease to appreciate the importance of guard-|solution, syrup of roses, and various other compo- 

The same law of their vital constitution which|ing themselves and nurses from being exposed to sitions, alike unprofitable or pernicious, are frequent- 
determines these changes in other animals, operates|sustain the impressions of melancholy, affective, ly then given to it, with the intention of vigorating 
also on the fluid elaborated for similar purposes, in land painful sensations. |the babe, and of hastening its first dejections:—but, 
the breasts of the human female. ‘This, at the time| Disease, in all its forms, acts with very ungenial they are all altogether useless and unrequired. For 
of her infant’s birth, is thin, mild, and sweetish: it! influence on the secretion of human milk. In acute the satisfaction of impatient mothers, however, it 
is adapted, the best of ali things, to allay the exces-| maladies, it is either considerably diminished or al-' may receive some sugared tepid water, which will 
sive sensibility of the young one, and to expel the} together suspended; but the exact modifications de- assist in diluting the dark green, ropy matter that 
meconic deposition, in due time, from its bowels.| termined, by this means, in its constitutional ele- still lines the alimentary passages:—but nature, ever 
For this purpose, it is requisite that the child be! ments, have not been analytically ascertained. Nur- wise and provident, has prepared in the maternal 
put very early to the breast; because so soon as the| ses who are subject to nervous seizures have their breasts a fluid infinitely the best adapted to the exe- 
‘milk fever” begins, the milk itself commences} milk become transparent and ropy as the white of cution of this necessary purpose,—and this is the 
passing through its natural alterations. lan egg, at every time an accession of their com- first milk, a fluid at once sweet and agreeable, ape- 

Great differences are observable in the quantity | plaint supervenes; but, in a few hoursafter the height rient and remarkably nutritious. Even though a 





HH? 
of its milk when a suckling female is fasting, espe-| of such paroxysms, it gradually regains its ordinary 


















cially if the fast has been long, and when she has' 
recently taken food. From this fact results the 
conclusion, that the elements of the milky fluid are 
very sensibly affected by variety in the quantity and 
quality of the food itself,and also in the intervals 
between exhibiting it. Cows accustomed to graze! 
in moist meadows covered with rushes and sedges, | 
yield milk in great profusion; but it is thin and in-| 
sipid: the butter taken from it, moreover, has a) 
Suety appearance and is very soft. If, however, the| 


characters. Milk of a cow, whose lungs were near- 
ly destroyed by tuberculous consumption, was found 
to contain a remarkable proportion of the phosphate 
of lime. If this fact be constant in all the mammi- 


'ferous animals affected with tubercles in the organs 


of respiration,— and if it shall be known to exist in 
»hthysical women giving suck to infants,—it is an 
important fact, and one that ought to engage the se- 
rious attention of physicians and physiologists. | 

Indolence moreover, and luxury, and all undue 


mother do not intend suckling her own child, she 
should at least never refuse it her first milk, for 
which there is no equal substitute:—it is the only 
mezns of securing, as much as possible, the tender 
being from gripes and colic pains, by expelling the 
meconic matter from its bowels more perfectly than 
any artificial preparation whatever. An infant's 
stomach is altogether too delicate to bear the wine 
or purgative drugs wherewith it is too often the cus- 
tom to torment it, at the very dawn of its new state. 
Let such, especially a “be-drugged or vinified” 


animals be sent to depasture dry champaign fields indulgences, have inevitable tendency to vitiate the babe, he put to suck a nurse whose breasts are re- 


or open woodlands, their milk soon becomes more} 


best properties of milk. Demonstration of this 


plete with old milk, and it will soon be observed to 


sapid, and its butter firmer, although the atmosphe-/truth presents itself to the mind of the most heed | writhe with internal suffering, or to vomit the liquid 
ric temperature in which they feed be the same,|less observer, in the languid and enervated condi-|so foreign to its age and constitution. 


under both circumstances. 

Females of the bestial tribes, which subsist on} 
food composed_of animal and vegetable substances 
whose OMs are perpetually varying, have! 
their milk on that account, more susceptible of] 
being modified by the nature of such aliment. Let! 
a suckling bitch be made to live for eight days on 

ble nourishment alone, and its milk will rea- 
dily undergo spontaneous separation;—be coagula- 
ble by the ordinary means; yield a larger propor- 





tion of such infants as are nursed by mothers who 
possess not fortitude, nor prudence, nor good princi- 
ples, to enablé them to renounce the pleasures of 
gay society during the time, at least, that nature re- 
quires them to discharge the sacred duty of suck- 
ling their own offspring. The false refinements of 
civilization, by removing such persons far from the 
state natural to mothers, deprive them, to an equal 
extent. of the power of discharging this important) 
function. 





( To be continued. ) 





MODE OF DRESSING A TURTLE. 
(From Coleridge’s Six Mcnths in the West Indies.) 
It is commonly, but I apprehend hastily said, that 


turtle is eaten in greater perfection in England than 


in the West Indies. The cookery. [ confes#, is 
more studied and elaburate, more science is shown 
in the anatomy, and superior elegance in the dish- 
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Besides, it is a greater rarity, and its visits|er than any other horse on the continent for getting|mily of setter dogs he had ever known—this may be 
few and far between, leave something of an angelic}racers, and he got more of them than any other+|so, but the impression may -have arisen from a 


smack upon the palate of a worthy recipient in|he also was the sire of more fine stallions than any | greater number of that family of dogs falling under 


land. A 
= justly esteeming plenty a blessing, a man of 


unprejudiced appetite will have no difficulty in de- England, and foaled in the year 1755. 


But setting aside this last advantage, or | other horse of 


. _ _ {his observation, in consequence of the great demand 
s bred by Mr. Warren, in| for the blood of that extraordinary animal. 
He came} From Johnson’s shooter’s companion, second edi- 


Old Fearn 





ciding in favour of the consumption of turtle on|out of Mr. Warren’s fine brood mare “Silvertail,”| tion, London 1823, we shall extract all that is said 


the spot of its birth. The nature. of this fine ani 


unch too, though compleasurable per se, is drunk 
so largely as to wash out all remembrance, all ru- 


and was got by Regulus, the best son of the Godol-jon the diseases of dogs, and we earnestly invite the 
mal is not understood by European cooks; they uis- phin ae Regulus, when six y 

trust the genuine savour, and all but annihilate itjeight King” 

by bilious addiments of their own composition; the |very superior to any horse of his day.» 


s old, won| attention of sportsmen to these extracts, with a view 
at, being) to have the efticacy of their remedies confirmed, or, 
‘their inefficacy exposed, according to the experi- 

Silvertail, the dam of Fearnought, was foaled in| ence of those who may possess practical informa- 


plates. He never was’ 


1738, and got by Heneage’s Whitenose; her dam |tion on the several cases introduced—of all diseases, 


mination on the past, and I have seen some persons by Rattle—Darley’s Arabian—the old Child mare, | the distemper ts the mest dangerous to dogs, and 
so grossly ignorant as to drink once or twice before | got by Sir ‘Thomas Gresley’s bay Arabian, out of|it is in regard to that, that we are especially soli- 
they have finished their soup. ‘This should not be. Mr. Cook’s Vixen, who was got by the Helmsley jcitous of procuring the best information—We have 


A single lime is sufficient; squeeze it and cut it in|'Turk, out of a Royal Barb mare. 


slices afterwards over the various regions of your 


.. ‘The soup should be served up ina capacious | Col. John Baylor, who advertised him in the year! 
nr aa i f 1765, as “‘a bright bay, 15 hands 3 inches high, re- | , 


Fa shell, and should be always well lined inside with 


\ three most promising young dogs afflicted with this 
Fearnought was imported into this country by | odious disease at this time. Ep. am. rarM.] 


» ‘Tue Distemper. as 


a thin crust of pastry; the worst consequence may markably strong and active, and full brother to the; The distemper generally attacks a dog before he 


follow 


the li : 
by immediate contact with ware or metal. 


land I have always found a crassitude, a pinguedi- 


nous gravity in the meat, which makes one repent the following, viz: 


the having eaten it; it enervates the body with a 
sort of dry drunkenness, 
Atque affligit huma divine particulam aure. 
In the West Indies turtle is a generous food cer- 
tainly, but honest and unsophisticated; it adminis- 
ters in a small space that nourishment which the 
reat exhaustion of the system requires, and there 
is a freshness and a recency in it, which quickens 
the palate and invigorates the organs of taste. At 
a dinner in England, it must be, as they say and do 
in the city, turtle once and turtle throughout; a 
man indeed has no appetite for any thing else after 
so much acid punch and morbid soup as is ab- 
sorbed there. In the West Indies, turtle is a gentle 
alarum,as from a silver trumpet blown; it is the 
proparasceve of our manducatory energies, the re- 
tted prophagomenon of Apicius. A glass of Ma- 
deira (it should be Sercial, if possible,) is the best 
thing after this soup; the wine flows in a kindly 
stream of coalescence with what has been eaten 
before, and harmonizes with what is to follow; lime 
punch creates a discountenance, as the lawyers say, 
and in effect spoils your dinner. 
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(From the Petersburg Intelligencer.) 
ANNALS OF THE TURF—No. IV. 


Respectfully inscribed to the Amateur, the Sportsman 
and the Breeder of the Virginia Turf Horse. 


Fearnought holds the first claim, prior to the day 
of Medley, and is therefore entitled to the palm in 
preference to any stallion that had preceded him in 
giving the Virginia turf stock a standing equal to 
that of any running stock in the world. ‘The blood 
which flowed in the veins of old Fearnought must 
have been peculiarly rich in those qualities that 
make up the conformation of the race horse, as not 
only the whole stock got by Fearnought run well, 
but also his sons and grandsons were remarkable 
for generally getting good running stock. ‘here 
was also strength and stamina universally pervad 
ing the Fearnought stock, to which may be added 
~ size, that made them the best distance horses 
oftheir day. The fact is, that the Fearnoughts 


the neglect of this last particulary for late Mr. Warren’s invincible horse Careless.” Old | has attained his first year. Asa preliminary obser- 
ecomes lukewarm, tenuous and watery, Fearnought died in the fall of 1776, at the age of 
In Eng- 121 years. 


vation, it may be remarked, that the same mem- 
brane which lines the nostrils, extends down the 
Among other capital stallions and racers, he got|windpipe into the lungs; and the distemper, in the 
| first instance, may be regarded as an inflammation of 
\this membrane; which, if not timely removed ex- 
jtends down to the lungs, where suppuration will 
soon be Peccoatl when the animal’s eye will be- 
come dull, accompanied shortly after with a mucous 
|discharge, a cough, and loss of appetite. As the 
Shakspeare, out of an imported Cub mare. |disease advances, it presents various appearances, 
Gallant, out of a Stately mare. | but is frequently attended with twitchings about the 
Shakspeare, out of an imported Shakspeare mare. | head, while the animal becomes excessively weak 
Apollo, out of an imported Cullen Arabian mare.|about the loins and hinder extremities; indeed he 
Harris’ Eclipse, out of Baylor’s imported Shak-| appears completely emaciated and smells intolera-” 
speare mare. ‘bly. At length the twitchings assume the appear- 
Laurel, out of a Fearnought. ance of convulsive fits, accompanied with giddiness, 
Matchless, out of a Sober John. which cause the dog to turn round: he has a con- 
King Herod, out of an Othello. stant disposition to dung, with obstinate costiveness, 
Whynot, out of an Othello. or incessant purging. 
Dandridge’s Fearnought, out of . ; On the first appearance of the symptoms which I 
Symmes’ Wildair, out of a Jolly Roger, who|have described, | should recommend the dog to be 
proved to be the best son of old Fearnought.| bled,* and his body opened with a little castor oil: 
Wildair got— this will sometimes remove the disease altogether, 
Commutation, out of a Yorick mare. \if applied the moment the first symptoms appear. 
Highflyer, out of a Yorick mare. If, however, this treatment should not have the de- 
Chanticleer, out of a Pantaloon mare. sired effect, and a cough ensues, accompanied with 
Chanticleer, the best son of Wildair, got— a discharge at the nose, give him from two grains 
Magog, out of a Wildair. to eight of tartar emetic, (according to the age and 
Prestley, (full sister to Magog,) the dam of|size of the dog) every other day. Also a seton or 
Wilkes’ Madison. , blister on the side will be serviceable, if adopted 
Cornelia, the dam of Mr. Randolph’s Gracchus. |prior to suppuration of the lungs taking place. 
A Fruienp ro Tue VireintaA TurF Horse. | When the nervous symptoms ensue, which I have 
(To be continued.) jalready described, external stimulants (such as sal- 
|ammoniac and oil. equal parts) should be rubbed 


Three thousand five hundred guineas ($16,310,) | along the course of the spinal marrow, and tonics 
were refused for Lord Lowther’s race-horse Mo. | 8'¥€? internally, such as bark, &c. , 
south, [English paper. There are few game-keepers, who will not tell 
- you, that they can cure the distemper; and assume 
, n an air of mysterious secrecy, if questioned as to 
DISEASES OF DOGS. the remedy; but they so ooanuatie experience the 
[To the person who should discover a certain re-| inefficacy of their own receipt, as to place its infalli- 
medy for the distemper in dogs—society at large and bility out of the question, and even to induce doubt 
sportsmen in particular, would be very deeply in-|as to its most remote propriety. Of the various 
debted—to the canine race it is as fatal as ever! remedies, the following was given with success to @ 
was the small pox to the human race, when taken dog so afflicted as to be scarcely able to stand: 
in the natural way. We would award high ho- urbeth’s mineral six grains, mixed with.sulphur, 
nours and ample rewards to him who should dis-|and divided into three doses, one given every other 
ccver in our day,a preventive of the distemper—| morning. Let a few days elapse, and repeat the 
we would call him a second Jenner, prevention be-! course. 
ing always better than cure We hearda gentle-|. Another:—Calomel, one grain and a half, rhu- 
man sportsman the other day, going to Annapolis; barb, five grains, given every other.day for a week, 
with his gun and. two beautiful dogs, remark, that; | Another:—Antimonial powdef, sixt@@m. grains, 
they were two of not more than six survivors, out! powdered fox-glove, one grain; madé tate four bo- 
of litters amounting to 40 in number, all the rest lusses with conserve of roses,ome given at night, 
having died with the distemper.—It was his impres. | and another the next morning fortwo days. 
sion that dogs are more apt to die of it than sluts;} 


Nonpareil, out of a Janus mare. 

Nimrod, out of a Partner. 

America, out of a Jolly Roger. 
Regulus, out of the imported mare Jenny Dismal. 
Godolphin, full brother to Regulus. 








—_—_— 























ron well all distances, and the old horse stood bigh- 





anc that to the progeny of « Old Czar,” the distem | * "Phe quantity of blood taken to be regulated by the 
per had proved far more fatal than to any other fa-' age and size of the dog. 
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I have known whitening administered for thelralists have studied the metamorphosis of ants, and] upon the table, and left them at liberty to arrange 


distemper, a table spoonful every morning, with a 
little opening physic occasionally. 

I am not aware of any other remedies worth no- 
tice, though a great many might be added, if we 
could give credit to the stories retailed by dealers in 


described the principal circumstances connected 
with it, yet we are about to examine, under new re- 
lations, the developement and education of these 
insects in their different states. ‘The history of the 
egg, had entirely escaped their researches, as well 


|them at the bottom of the glazed box, which the 
did in such a manner, that it. was easy to observe 
all their galleries, and the apartments to which the 
led, I at length covered over the whole of the ma- 
terials, with a large bell-glass, in order that I might 


dogs us well as game-keepers. Of the recipes given,|as several particulars in the history of the pupa) witness the movements of my prisoners, as well in- 


I prefer the last but one; but much will be found to 
depend on good nursing, and parficularly to prevent 
the anima! from taking cold.—Irom what | have wit- 


land larve. 


| My predecessors, not having made use of a glazed 
| apparat observe what passed in the interior of 


| side as on the outside, and at the same time guard 
against their escape. But when I saw they were 
| accustomed to their fate, and did not seek to leave 


nessed of Blaine’s medicine | should not recommend) the ant-hills, had but very rarely seen these insects | their prison, I allowed them free issue from under 


it. 

It is very adviseable to inoculate for the distem- 
per. If you can meet with a dog already afilicted, | 
take a little muscous from his nose, and insert It up 


|engaged in their household occupations; and this 
was not so easy of accomplishment as at first ap- 
| peared. 

These insects, although possessing so little ti- 


the nostrils of your whelp, after having prepared midity, and regardless, as it concerns themselves, 
him by a dose or two of syrup of buckthorn; if the) of the several changes in the weather, evince the 
animal does not take the disease, repeat the opera-| greatest concern for their little ones. For beings 
tion. By inoculating for the distemper, the disease| so delicately formed, they dread the slightest varia- 
will be as much less severe, as the inoculated smal]' tions of the atmosphere, are alarmed at the least 


the bell-glass, and the liberty of running over the 
platform upon which it rested, taking only the pre- 
caution of plunging the feet of the table in vessels 
filled with water, to arrest the ants in their passage, 
should they attempt to escape. 

This apparatus, and several others of which the 
explanation would be long and tedious, had all the 
success | wished. 1 observed, with much pleasure, 





pox, compared to what is called the natural mode 
of taking it. 
A dog never has the distemper twice, nor does 


it ever attack him after he has attained the age of 


two years; but generally makes its appearance be- 
fore the animal is twelve months old. A notion be- 
came prevalent a few years back, that by inocula- 
ting a dog with the cow pock, the distemper would 
be prevented. 

The cow pock.—Dr. Jenner lias asserted that, by 
inoculating dogs for the cuw-pock, a “disease simi- 


lar to that which is called the dog’s distemper is, 


produced, but in a very slight degree. What is 
inost remarkable,” adds Dr. Jenner “this inocuia- 
tion renders them afterwards unsusceptible of that 


danger which threatens them, and seem particu- 
larly anxious to withdraw them from our notice. 

I was in my first attempts continually disappointed, 
from the great repugnance they manifested in al- 
lowing the light to penetrate their abode: whenever 
I attempted to glaze their apartments, or to lay 
open to view any of their halls or passages, if they 
did not completely abandon them, they at least pre- 
vented me from foliowing them in their in-door la 
bours. At one time they would darken, by a heap 
of different materials, all the halls which admitted 
the light; at another time, as if conscious that the 
glass, notwithstanding its transparency, could guard 
them from the external air, and that nothing was 
wanting to render it a true wail, but the power of 





affection.” Dr. Jenner is certainly no mean autho-|excluding that glaring light, at all times so disa- 
rity; but, having tried the experiment a number of} greeable to them, they preserved entire all the galle- 
times, from what I have witnessed, I can assert,| res contiguous to it, taking the sole precaution of 
that unless much more than ordinary pains are ta-| covering it over with a layer of moist earth, which 





ken in the operation, no disease whatever will be|etlectually hindered further observation. 


that the ants continued to take care of the larva, 
which proved, that in taking them, in some respects, 
irom the state of nature, | had not too ghuch dis- 
turbed them. This gave me reason to hope, that | 
should observe in its greatest extent, all the care 
they took of the rising generation. 

I did not, however, always keep to these artificial 
means. I compared, as often as possible, the con- 
duct of my prisoners, with that of those ants, inha- 
biting and ranging about the fields, and as I never 
remarked any sensible difference in their manner 
of acting, I concluded I could trust the results ob. 
tained by means of my glazed apparatus. 

Let us now open the shutter, which conceals 
from us the interior of the ant-hill, and let us see 
what is passing there. 

Here, the pupz are heaped up by hundreds, in 
their spacious lodges; there, the larva are collected 
together, and guarded by workers. In one place, 
we observe an assemblage of eggs, in another place, 
some of the workers seem occupied in following an 


produced; and when at length pustules have been| ‘Thus disappointed, 1 employed a method more} ant of a larger size than the rest:—this is the mo- 
raised, they have not been attended with symptoms/simple, though more effectual:—I removed a por-|ther or at least one of the females, for there are 
any way resembling what is called the distemper. | ion of the ant-hill, and tuen placed over the remain-|always several in each ant-hill:—she lays as she 
The catalogue of dog diseases is extended in/der, a thin flat board, melined to the suuth; the ants,|waiks, and the guardians, by whom she is surround: 
some publications to a puzzling length, where the | attracted by the heat, brougnt their little ones to|ed, take up her eggs, or seize them at the very mo- 
various ramifications or different stages of each dis-|tuis place By removing this outside shutter or| ment of her laying them; they collect them together, 
ease receive a new name, in direct vioiation of that) coutievent, | could ascertain the progress of their/and carry them in little heaps in their mouths* 
clearness and perspicuity so preferable, indeed so} ,rowth, although the workers, on being aisturbed,/Gn looking a little closer, we find that they turn 
essentially requisite, in a statement of cases, many hastened to convey them to their under ground | them continually with their tongues; it even ap- 
of which are frequently doubtiul even to the skilful) quarters. — : |pears, they pass them one after another between 
and experienced. Young dogs are very subject to} 1 was often obliged to vary the means I employed; | their teeth, and thus keen them constantly mois- 
worms, and appearances thus produced are too of-| for the anis soon wearied by my visits, still batiled!tened. Such is the first apergu, which my glazed 
ten mistaken for other disorders, receive various, all my eflorts, by making a true wall of earth be-! apparatus offered. 
appellations, and are treated in the most in judicious | hind the coutrevent. Alter having for some time! © Having directed my close attention to these eggs, . 
manner. I ‘shall finish this article by mentioning|attended to the manners and habits of these insects,|] remarked they were of different sizes, shades and 
what I have been informed wiil cure the distemper; |! found that we might accustom them by degrees, to|forms. The smallest were white, opake and cylin- 
but I have never tried it; and am rather sceptical|suticr the entrance of the jight in their abode; but) drical, the largest, transparent, and slightly arched 
as to the fact: lit was necessary, notwithstanding, to use much | at both ends; those of a middle size, were semi- 
One clove of garlic, given every or every other/caution. What succeeded with me the best, was/transparent. In holding them up to the light, I ob- 
day, or according to the violence of the disorder. that of forming an oblong opening in the middle of|served a sort of white oblong cloud; in some, a 
ie a table, and affixing underneath, a double frame,|transparent point might be marked at the superior 
. (on i noes ~~ |glazed on its two longest sides, and opened only at!extremity; in others, a clear zone above and under- 
MISCELLANEOUS. the upper part, which communicated with this aper-|neath the little cloud. The largest presented a 
ture. ‘These frames, being furnished with shutters, | single opake and whitish point in their interior. 











\evidently create some interest, is that solicitude the 


NATURAL HISTORY 
OF THE EGGS, LARVE, AND PUPE OF ANTS. 

The exterior of ant-hills, their form and construc- 
tion, have hitherto entirely occupied us: it was, 
however, necessary to commence by establishing 
the ants in their abode, previous to describing the 
rest of their labours. ‘lhe object which will now 


workers evince for the object of their charge, and 
the maternal attention they bestow upon them, from 
the peried of their quitting the egg, to that of their 
complete deveiopement.* Although several natu- 





permitted me, either to observe the ants, or to fa "There were some whose whole body was so remark- 
vour them in their taste for obscurity. ‘this done, ably clear, as to allow of my observing very dis- 








affection they evince for their young. This plan, from| 
which we could not well depart, in speaking of insects| 
that lead a soliiary lite, is not so natural, when treating} 
of numerous and permanent republics, such as those of} 
ants. It would have been difficult to have mentioned 
every circumstance connected with the reproduction of 
the species, before describing the interior of their habi- 
tations, and the method I found the most successful in 
my observations. The education of their young, being 
the chief end of all their labours, offers in part, a picture 
of the manners of these industrious insects. It is for 





*{t would be perhaps more regular to speak of the 
ftcundation of ants, before making known the care and 


this reason, the plan I now follow, appeared tke best to 
elucidate subsequent remarks.—A. 





I scattered all the materials of a nest of fallow ants/tinctly the rings. In fixing my attention more 


closely upon the latter, 1 observed the egg open, 
and the larva appear in its place. 

Having compared these eggs with those just laid, 
I constantly found the latter of a milky whiteness, 
completely opake, and smaller by one half, so that 





*The eggs of ants are so remarkably minute, that 
there would seem an absolute necessity of their being 
held together by some glutinous matter, otherwise, it 
would render the removal of such small bodies in the 
mandibles of ants almost impossible; the mandiblesibe- 
ing so constituted as not to be brought into that-€lése 
contact necessary for this operation.—T. 
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I bad no reason to doubt of the eggs of ants receiv- 
ing a very considerable increase in size; that in 
elongating, they become transparent, but do not at 
this time disclose the form of the worm, which is 
always arched. ; 

To be convinced of the truth of this statement, 
I viewed these eggs with a microscope; I also mea- 
sured them, and having separated them from each 
other, found the longest to be those only, in which 
the worms were disclosed in my presence. If I re- 
moved them from the workers, before they had at- 
tained their full length and transparency, they dried 
up and the worms never quitted them. 

Is it, then, to the care which the workers take in 
passing them across their mouths, that we must at- 
tribute the secret of their preservation? Do these 
eggs require this humidity, or do they absorb a part 
oF it, to furnish nourishment to the little worms they 
contain? It appears at least highly probable; and 
the observations of M. Reaumur, give weight to this 
opinion. I have discovered in his writings, that 
there aré@ther eggs, which also increase in size,—as 
those lodged in the galls of different trees, which 
are occasioned by Cynips*, or other insects of the 
same kind. 

«It ought not,” says this exact and judicious ob- 
server. “to be passed by in silence, that the egg 
which,J found in the gall, appeared to be considera- 
bly larger than the eggs of the same species, when 
they proceeded from the body of the fly, or even 
when they are taken from the body of the impreg- 
nated or mother fly, near the time of their being 
laid. .The whole of those I took from the abdomen 
of the flies I killed, were remarkably small; it there- 
fore appeared certain, that the egg would have in- 
creased, and indeed had increased, in the gall.” 

We are only in the habit of seeing eggs sur- 
rounded by a covering incapable of extension; but 
why is it that those eggs, which nature has enclosed, 
in a flexible membrane, do not increase? The en- 
velope of the egg may, in this instance, be com- 
pared to the membrane which includes the human 
foetus, and those of quadrupeds. 

{To be continued. ) 





ON MANUFACTURING INDIGO FROM THE 
INDIGO PLANT. 
(From the New York Statesman.) 

The consumption of indigo in this country fifteen 
years ago, was a mere trifle. At this time, owing 
to the great increase of manufactures, the annual 
purchase fur domestic use cannot be less than 
from three to five millions of dollars, and it is pro- 
— that in ten years the demand will be dou- 

ed. 

The manufacturing of indigo in the Southern 
states, to an extent at least equal to supply home 
consumption, would certainly be an object of great 
national importance. We have abundance of land 
calculated for raising the plant, and were our 
southern planters to turn their attention to the arti- 
cle, they would not so often glut foreign markets 
with cotton. I know that prime indigo can be made 
there, having during a period of thirty years bought 








* To these insects we are indebted for that valuable 
article of commerce, the gall-nut. The Cynips.is fur- 
nished with a finely pointed instrument, with which it 
wounds the leaves and other parts of the tree, for the 
sake of depositing its eggs. The puncture of the leaves, 
&c. gives rise to those excrescences termed galls, which 
not only form the habitation, for a considerable period, 
of the infant insect, but serve it the whole time of its 
imprisonment for food. On examining the galis, some 








will be found to have an opening in them; these are 
they, from which the fly has escaped: others, that want 
this aperture, will be found to contain the insect, either 
in its larva, pupa or imago state; for it appears these 
several changes, at least with some of the species, take 
place within the body of the gall.—T. 


several small lots, made in South Car@lina, and the 
Mississippi, of excellent quality. It is true the’ge- 
neral run of indigo made in the Southern states is 
of inferior quality;. but this deficiency must be at- 
tributed to the want of skilful manufacturers; ‘for if 
one or two lots can be made good, the whole may 
|be, if the conditions necessary to make a perfect 
article be observed. To obviate this difficulty, I 
have been endeavouring for two years to col- 
lect information relative to the process anufac- 
turing indigo after the best and most approve:! 
manner. My object has” been to collect instruc- 
tions from practical men who have made the arti- 
cle in other countries; but the intelligence obtained 
falls far short of my expectation. 

The processes of working the wood vat for dying 
blue on woollens, and of manufacturing Indigo from 
the plant, are similar in the most important points, 
differing mostly in the mode of producing the results. 
The blue-dyer ferments the Indigo till it returns to 
a green state, collects the green colouring feculz in 
the pores of the goods dyed, and causes it to oxi- 
dize by a rapid alternating exposure to the atmos- 
phere. The maker of Indigo ferments the plant till 
the liquor becomes green, draws it off from the plant, 
oxidizes the fecule by the agitation, and collects 
|the sediment for the use of the dyer.—The blue-dy- 
\er, therefore, ought to have a tolerably correct idea 
of the process of manufacturing Indigo, and may 
be able to throw some light on the subject. On this 
ground [ shall venture to give my opinion on those 
points in making of Indigo which are considered by 
naam as the most difficult to perform cor- 
rectly. 

There are three points to be attended to in mak- 
ing of indigo, which when observed by a manufac- 
turer, cannot fail of producing a perfect article. 
These are the time of gathering the plant—the pro- 
per degree of fermentation when the plant is in 
steep, and the supplying the feeculz, after the li- 
quor is drawn from the steep, with as much oxygen 
as is necessary without exceeding the requisite 
quantum. 

I shall proceed to give instructions received from 
three sources. The first will contain directions from 
Kirby Dalrymple, Esq. of New London, (Conn.) 
who was for many years an extensive manufacturer 
of indigo in the East Indies. 


PROCESS, 


«Cut the plant when in full flower, after the wea- 
ther for some days has been dry. Take an iron, 
brass or copper boiler, fill it within three inches of 
the tup with the plants, press down with stones, and 
cover the plants with water. ‘The liquor must be 
heated, not until it boils, but until it begins to blub- 
ber, or simmer.—The water by this time will look 
greenish, then draw it off into a shallow vessel or 
vat, and beat for one or two hours to incorporate 
oxygen with it. On taking some of the liquor in a 
white saucer, little particles will appear in it as big 
as the head of a pin and smaller; then stop beating, 
and throw in a little lime water, upon which the in- 
digo will precipitate to the bottom, and the super- 
natant water will look like brandy. ‘The water has 
now to be drained off to a level with the top of the 
sediment, lay the sediment on a cloth to drain, when 
stiff enough put in moulds to dry.” 

The above process was sent me by a Mr. Rock- 
well, of Winchester. With a view of eliciting 
further information I wrote to Mr. D requesting 
more particular instruction, in answer to which [ 
received the following: 

“To attempt to define by rules, what is in itself 
indefinite, would be an endiess task, and would on- 
ly lead to error, and I can assure you, from my own 
experience, that books and written instructions are 
always hurtful to a young indigo planter. A few 





the process varies Zerpetually. even in the same cli- 
fai » and these @ndless variations can be met by 
none but an experienced practitioner. In proof of 
this I have only to mention that in two ofemy own 
factories, within a distance of three miles, on the 
same day, and the same time of the day, I have 
known the steepening eight hours longer in one than 
in the other. I have known a similar difference in 
one factory on two successive days, without any 
perceptible change in the climate, or any ostensible 
cause to account f@r it. I have observed the same 
variety in the beating in different factories on the 
same day, and in the same factory on successive 
days without any my ne 0 cause. In such cases, 
experience alone can lead to a successful result, and 
where this is wanting, there will always be great 
loss.” 

This will appear an appalling description to the 
mere novice in manufacturing indigo, yet there is 
nothing to alarm any enterprising person, or to pre-' 
vent his making an attempt, particularly to one who 
has been accustomed to make any article in which 
a fermentative process is required, for in every fer- 
mentative process there is ever an incertitude in 
the time of its coming to perfection—the brewer, 
the distiller, the wood dyer, have all experienced 
this. Those who follow such pursuits are not alarm- 
ed at any irregularity, it is only necessary for them 
to be able to disetitaiat between a perfect and im- 
perfect stage of fermentation, so as not to stop it 
too soon, nor permit it to exceed the requisite de- 
gree. Written instructions, therefore, pointing out 
the colour, smell, and other distinctive indications, 
assumed by the steepening liquor when the fermen- 
tation is complete, cannot fail of being serviceable 
to the young practitioner. ‘The process of making 
indigo sent me as that of a Mr. Lediard’s, which I 
shall give in the next essay, enters particularly into 
all the minutiz of the operations necessary to insure 
success. HOPSON. 





- GRAIN. 

Farmers, millers and flour merchants,: read the 
following interesting statement. 

The recent measures adopted in England for the 
admission of foreign grain, (for it is to wheat, rye 
and barley, that the term corn is applied in Eng- 
land, where they have not what we call corn) are, 
we observe, exciting attention in the agricultural 
parts of our —_ and are referred to as likel 
to affect considerably the price of wheat here. It 
may not perhaps be useless to inquire, how far 
such a result is likely to occur,—The purport of the 
two bills before parliament, we believe to be, of the 
one to admit for consumption all the warehouse 
corn now in the British ports, and of the other, to 
import, if and when the ministers shall judge ad- 
viseable, 4,000,000 bushels from abroad. In pro- 
posing the first measure to parliament, Mr. Can- 
ning estimated the quantity of corn in bond, at from 
2,000,000 to 2,400,000 bushels, equal perhaps to 
four or five days’ consumption for Great Britain.— 
The additional quantity which ministers may admit, 


States have never, we believe, exported in any one 
year, over a million and a half bushels of wheat, 
though, in the shape of flour, they have exported 
equal to six millions of bushels. Perhaps the ave- 
rage export from all the ports of the Baltic may be es- 


that it shall be deemed expedient by ministets to 
admit from abroad 4,000,000 bushels of grain, it - 

that much more than that quantity pipe - 
ing for our guide the averages of past years, be had 
either from the Baltic or the United States... As 


therefore there will be a competitions great profits 
can scarcely be calculated on. It must then be in- 





months practice will teach him more than all the 
books and instructions in the world. The truth is, 





uired, what prices may probably be obtained in 
England, for wheat sent there; and in order to as- 
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is equal to eight or ten days more.—The United 
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timated at eight millions of bushels. Supposing then, “ - 
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certain this, 1 is necessary to revert to the state- rOhid, , via Lakes, Grand Canal, and last from Alba | 


ments in parliamenty of those who favoured the 
admission of foreign grain. , 
them, that 64s. sterling per quartefy or 8s. sterling 
per bushel of 60lbs. for wheat, would be a fair re- 
munerating price to the English agriculturist; and 
with a view to secure this to him, the | on fo- 
reign wheat to be admitted, was graduated at 12s. 
per quarter, or 1s. 6d. per bushel. On these data a 
computation may be founded, by which to govern 
in some degree speculation from this country.— 
The present price of wheat here is 

$1, equal to . : 


: sterling, 4s. 6d. 
Add for freight, , 


Is. Od. 


Duty in England, Is. 6d. 
Expenses of shipping and commis- 
sion on selling, . , : 6d 





Sterling, 7s. 6d. 


But the price to be calculated on in England is only 
&s. per bushel; leaving therefore but the chance of 
Gd. per bushel profit, against the risk of prices that 
may fall; but which it is the object of every regula- 
tion under which the importation is made to pre- 
vent from rising. ‘This general result, which is be- 
lieved to be in the main accurate, is presented in 
the hope that it may spare some disappointments. 
The gain in exchange is noteomputed—It may 
he set off against possible contingent expenses, 


It was con:puted by} jud, 


ny.” It is said to be of the best quality, by good) 
ges. [V. ¥. paper, 3d June. 


—SE—" | 
“THS FARMSL, 


Bauzimore, Frivay, Jury 7, 1826. 














DEATH OF MR. JEFFERSON. 

The following letter te the Editor conveys the 
only intelligence yet received, of the death of one of 
the most illustrious benefactors of his species that 
ever lived in any age. It will be seen that he lin- 
gered until the rourtH instant—as if Providence 
hadyspared him to reach the 50th celebration of, 
that Declaration of American Independencevand| 
of free principles, which of itself would suffice! 





to secure immortal renown to its author; and then} 
to expire amidst the grateful benedictions and ho-| 
sagpas of a whole nation. ‘The writer of the letter} 
was a near and much esteemed neighbour and| 
friend of the deceased. 


Dear SKINNER, Charlottesville, July 4, 1826. 

I give you a mere line, to say that Mr. Jsrrer- 
son expired to-day at 10 minutes before 1 o’clock. 
it is an event which has been hourly expected for 
three or four days past. 





which have not been taken into account. 


[Am. D. Adv. July 4, 1826. | 
| A subscriber requests information respecting 





COAL TRADE OF THE LEHIGH. 

The following statement exhibits the amount of 
the weekly shipments of coal from Mauch-Chunk to 
Philadelphia, during the present season, taken from 
the books of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation 
(Company: 


Week ending March 9 5 Boats 276 Tons. 
Do. 16 10 540 
Do. 23 If 669 
Do. 3 12 693 
Do. April 6 15 869 
Do. 3 15 887 
Do. 20 21 1191 
Vo. 27 18 1072 
Do. May 4 19 1143 
Do. 11 23 1362 
Do. 18 16 925 


From the foregoing it will be seen that the 
whole quantity of coal dispatched from Mauch. 
Chunk to Philadelphia, commencing on the 3d of 
March last, to the 18th inst. inclusive, is 9627 tons, 
or 269,566 bushels—being more than double the 
amount shipped from hence, to the same period of 
jast year. 

The business of the company is carried on with 
increasing energy, and from present appearances 
it is reasonable to conclude, that one million o 
bushels will be sent down from Mauch-Chunk this 
season. 

It would be well for our citizens to lay in their 
coal early, as by so doing they will avoid the confu- 
sion and delay which ensues at the commencement 
of cold weather, when the orders are very nume- 
rous. Another inducement is, that coal purchased 
now, is delivered free of expense for hauling, within 
the usual bounds. 

The demand for Lehigh coal from abroad is very 
flattering, and heavy shipments are about being 
made to New York, Boston and other ports. 4) 

Set Se ee of the shipments of coal from 
Mauch-Chunk will be regularly furnished hereafter. 

[Dem. Press. 





_ Nine bhds. of Tobacco arrived here on the Ist, 
in the tow-boat Dewitt Clinton, from the state of 


PETER MINOR. 


Your friend, 





the effects of plaister of Paris as a manure for red 
clover or Indian corn. Also, the most approved 
quantity used to the acre, and the proper time for 
spreading it. 





Extracts To THE Epiror—pDaTED 

Dear Sir, Bayou Manchac, June 5, 1826, 

“I believe I can with safety say, that the water 
in the Mississippi river never was so high since 
Noah’s flood as it has been the Ist of this month; 
but the weather has been generally dry; the season 
|fine for the Mississippi bottom lands, so that our 
‘crops of cotton, corn, &c. all look well in this neigh- 
| bourhood at this time.” 
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‘Dear Sir, Auburn, N. Y. June 29, 1826. 


“We have lately had fine rains in this part of the 
country, and nature appears to receive and rejoice. 
Wheat has failed in an unusual degree in many 
parts of this state. The fly has attacked and de- 
stroyed very many fields. Hay will be light—oats, 
barley and corn will now revive. Wool is a drug; 
no price can be obtained that will justify its growth. 
But if you to the south have suffered as much with 
the drought as we have—wheat must improve in 
price. 

“P.S. Our wheat will not be fit to harvest this 
i three weeks.” 





Tosacco.—Inspections in the three State Ware- 
houses during the last week: ~ 


No. 1, ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 213 hbhds. 
No.2, . . ; , r 87 
No. 3, ‘ , . 
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THOUGHTS ON AGRICUL 
By Dr. Jounson. 4 
(From the Visiter, 1956.) ; 4 






accidental improvement, ‘or natural ai 

procure-a just preferencesto their cor 85 

experience has shewn, that there is no work off 

hands, which, at different times, is not bestpel 

ed in different places. 
Traffick, even while it continues in is 

prosperity, must owe its success to agriculture; the 









last visit, I took the lib of mentionn 
a aie, which, [ think, is not idered with @ 
tention proportionate to its importance. Nothin 
can more fully prove the ingratitude of mankind, + 
crime often pb ner upon themg@nd often denied, 
than the little regard which the disposers of honora- 
rewards have paid to agriculture; which is treat- 
ed as a subject so remote from common life, by al, 
those who do not immediately hold the plough, or 
ive fodder to the ox, that I think there is room to 
estion whether a great part of mankind has yet 
a informed that life is sustained by the fruits of 
I was once indeed provoked to ask @ 


earth. 
ie r genius, whether she kneu 


of great eminence 
eke Goad is made? 
[ have already observed, how differently agricul- 
ture was considered by the heroes and wise men o/ 
the Roman commonwealth, and shall now only add. 
that even after the emperors had made great al- 
terations in the system of life, and taught men to 
porti 
fuln 









taught by the polite and elegant Celsus, 
amo’ . 






land profitable “manufactures, are sometimes raised 


materials of manufactures are the produce ofsthe 
earth. ‘I'he wool which we weave i th;the 
wood which is formed into cabinet 
which are forged into weapons, are su 


als 
a- 
ture with the help of art Manufactures, if@eed, 







from imported materials, but then we are subjectea 
a second time to the caprice of our neighbours. 
The natives of Lombardy might easily resolve to 
retain their silk at home, and employ workmeggoef 
theinewn to weave it. And this will certainly be 
donéhen they grow wise and industrious, when 
they have sagacity to discern their interest, and vi- 
gour to pursue it. 2... 

Mines are generally consideré@ as the g 
sources of wealth, and superficial observers have 
thought the possession of great quantities of pre- 
—— the first natianal happiness. But Eu-| 
rope long seen, with wonder and contempt, the’ 
poyerty of Spain, who thought herself exempted 





ut their esteem to other qualities than use-'from the labour of tilling the Ground, by the con- to expect. r many clamours of declining 
rietilture still maintained its reputation, quest of Peru, with its veins of silver. ‘Time, how- trade, which are an my opinion, always true; 


ever, has taught even this obstinate and haughty 
nation, that without agriculture, they may indeed 















eyards of 
n an eq nt to the mines of 
e great use of Indian gold, and 
0 procure the wines @f Cham- 
r wergundy. The advantage is, indeed, 
s risingyon the side of France, who-will cer- 
have ‘Wines, when Spain, by a thousand ac- 
cidental causes, may want silver. But surely the 
vallies of England have more certain stores of 
wealth. Wines chosen by caprice; the pro- 
ducts of Francie not always been equally 
esteemed; but there never was any age or people 
that reckoned bread among superfluities, when once 
it was known. | The price of wheat and barley suf- 
fers not any variation, but what is caused by the 
uncertainty of seasons. 

I am far from intending to persuade my country- 
men to quit all other employments for that of ma- 
nuting the ground. I mean only to prove, that we 
have, at,home, all that we can want, and that there- 
fore wg need feel no great anxiety about the 
schemes: of other nations for improving their arts, 
or extending théfr traffick. But there is no neces- 
sity to infer, that we should cease from commerce, 
before the revolution of things shall transfer it.to 
some other regions! Such vicissitudes the world 
has often — and therefore such we have reason 

e 





















and many imputations of that decline to governors 
and ministers, which may be sometimes just, and 


The usefulness of agriculture I have already) be the transmitters of money, but can never be the sometimes calumnious. Butit is foolish to imagine, 


shewa; I shall now, therefore, prove its necessity: 
and having before declared, that it produces the 
chief riches of a nation, I shall proceed to shew, 
that jt gives its only riches, the only riches which 
we can call our own, and of which we need not 
fear either deprivation or diminution. 

Of nations, as of individuals, the first blessing is 
independence. Neithesijthe man nor the people 
can be happy to whom any human power can deny 
the necessaries or conveniences of life. ‘There is 
no way of living without the need of foreign assis- 
tance, but by the product of our own land, improv- 
ed by our own labour. Every other source of pler- 
ty is perishable or casual. 

Trade and manufactures must be confessed oten 
to enrich countries; and we ourselves are indebted 
to them for those ships by which we now command 
the sea, from the equator to the poles, and fo’ those 
sums with which we have shewn ourselves able to 
arm the nations of the North in defence o regions 
in the Western hemisphere. But trade aad manu- 
factures, however profitable, must yield co the cul- 
tivation of lands in usefulness and digniy. 

Commerce, however we may please ourselves 
with the contrary opinion, is one of ‘he daughters 
of Fortune, inconstant and deceitful 1s her mother, | 
she chuses her residence where she is least expect 
ed, and shifts her abode when her continuance 1s in 
appearance most firmly settled. Who can read of 
the present distresses of the Genoese, whose only 





possessors.. They may dig it out of the earth, but 
must immediately send it away to purchaseeloth or 
bread, and it must at last remain with some people 
wise enough to sell much, and to buy little; to live, 
upot their own lands, without a wish for those’! 
things which nature has denied them. | 
es.are themselves,of no use, without some; 
jculture. We havéjai our own coun- 
ér0n, which lie useles 
ore for want of wood. s never the de- 
sgn of Providence to feed man without his own 
concurrence, we have from nature only what we 
cannot provide for ourselves; she gives us wild 
fruits, which art must meliorate, and drossy metals, 
which labour must refine. 
Particular metals are valuable, because they are 










scarce; and they are scarce, because the mines! 


that yield them are emptied in time. But the sur- 
face of the earth is more liberal than its caverns, 
The field which this autumn is laid naked by the 
sickle, will be covered, in the succeeding summer, 
by a new harvest; the grass, which the cattle are 
devouring, shoots np again when they have passed 
over it. Agriculture, therefore, and agriculture 
alone, can support us without the help of others, in 
certain plenty, and genuine dignity. 

Whatever we buy from without, the sellers may 
refuse, whatever we sell, manufactured by art, the 
purchasers may reject; but, while our ground is co- 
vered with corn and cattle, we can want nothing; 






choice now remaining is, from what monarch they! and if imagination should grow sick of native plen- 
shall solicit protection? Who can see the Hanse-'ty, and call for delicacies or embellishments from 
atick towns in ruins where perhaps the inhabitants’ other countries, there is nothing which corn and 


do not always equal the number of houses; but he 


will say to himself, these are the cities whose trade’ 


enabled them once to give laws to the world, to 
whose merchants princes sent their jewels in pawn, 
from whose treasuries armies were paid, and navies 
supplied!—and who can then forbear to consider 
trade ds a weak and uncertain basis of power, and 
wish to his country greatness more solid, and felici- 
ty more durable? , 

It is apparent, that every trading nation flourish- 
es, while it can be said to tlourish, by the courtesy 
of others. Wecannot compel any people to buy 
from us, or to sell to us. A thousand accidents may 
prejudice them in favour of our rivals; the workmen 
of another nation may labour for less price, or some 
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cattle will not purchase. 

Our country is, perhaps, beyond all others, pro- 
ductive of things necessary to life. ‘Ihe pine apple 
thrives better between the tropicks, and better furs 
are found in the northern regions. But let us not 
envy these unnecessary privileges. Mankind can- 


must be supported by her more common gifts 
They must feed upon bread and be clothed with 
vou and the nation that can furnish these univer- 
sil commodities, may have her ships welcomed at 
2 thousand ports, or sit at home and receive the 
tibute of foreign countries, enjoy their arts or trea- 


aot subsist upon the indulgencies of nature, but} 


that any care or policy can keep commerce at a 
stand, which almost every nation has enjoyed and 
lost, and which we must expect to lose as we have 
long enjoyed it. 

There is some danger lest our neglect of agricul- 

ture should hasten its departure. Our industry has 
for many ages been employed in destroying the 
phich our ancestors have planted. It is well 
t commerce is carried on by ships, and 
rebuilt out of trees; and, therefore, 
el over naked plains, to which tradition 
has preserved the name of forests, or see hills aris- 
ing on either hand, barren and useless, | cannot 
forbear to wonder, how that commerce, of which 
we promise ourselves the perpetuity, shall be con- 
tinued by our descendants; nor can restrain a sigh, 
when I think on the time, a time at no great dis- 
tance, when our neighbours may deprive us of our 
naval influence, by refusing us their timber. 

By agriculture only can commerce be perpetuat- 
ed; and by agriculture alone, can we live in.plenty 
without intercourse with other nations. This, there- 
fore, is the great art, which every government 
ought to protect, every proprietor of lands to prac- 
tise, and every inquirer into nature to improve. “ 





JUMPING PLOUGH. 

Sir, Washington, Mississippi, May 6, 1826. 

In pursuance of a resolution of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Adams Atheneum, I have the honour 
to enclose to you, an Address delivered before said 
institution, the 27th ult., together with the annexed 
drawing of the “Jumping Plough,” by Col. B. L. 
C. Wailes; which you are requested to publish in 


the * American Far 4 
Very respf ily: Your most obed’t serv’t, 


JAMES SMITH, Corres, See’ry. 
To the Editor of the Am. Farmer, 
pBaltimore. f 
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7 Adams Atheneum—27th April, 1826. 
Ma. PRESIDENT, 


Having recently examined an agricultural imple- 
ment, not génerally known, and but recently intro- 
duced into our state, one, in my opinion, of great 








ure up their gold. 
It is well known to those who have examined the 


utility; —I have thought that a description of it 
















- 





would not prove uninteresting. I refer to the Jump-_ 
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ing Plough, as it ig@fermed. It is simple in 
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——— - 
its cn -| and pursues 3 course, throwing the earth on both 
struction, being merely a shovel plough of sides and leaving a deeper and wider track than the 


size preceded by a strong coulfer, somewhat of a 
sabre form, affixed to the beam in an inverted po- 
sition, or inclining backwards and touching, nearly, 
the point of the shovel, and penetratifig the ground 
rather less than an inch below it. The annexed 
sketch exhibits the relative proportions of its dif- 

ferent parts, the principal of which are as follow. 
Length of the beam four feetyhelve of the shovel 
two feet three inches; from the bottom of the beam 
to the top of the shovel, nine inches; shovel fifteen 
inches long, twelve inches wide; handles four feet; 
coulter twenty-three inches, rod eighteen inches in 
length. This plough is designed for breaking up 
and cultivating — cleared land, and is admira- 
bly calculated for t is purpose. The position of 
the coulter and its consequent motion throughsthe 
ground, enables it readily to sever all smaller ob- 
structions to its progress, whilst those of a firm and 
unyielding character raise it until the impediment is 
surmounted, when it plunges agaim into the ground 
JUMPING 








bar-share plough. 

With two horses this plough will break up tho- 
roughly; and with ease, the almost impervious mat 
of cane roots with which most new ground in the 
western section of this state abounds; much more 


crop in e land, and cotton sown in a single 
trench made by it, raked in and cultivated with the 
hoe, will produce almost as abundantly as by any 
other process of cultivation. 

By whom it was first introduced into the state, 
whether it be a late invention, and whether it is in 
use in other states, I have not been able to learn. 
I'am rather inclined to believe that we are entitled 
to the credit of the invention. 

It cannot fail to recommend itself to general use, 
in new land, wherever known. 
€ B. L.. ©. WAILES. 

Adams county, Mississippi. 

PLOUGH. 
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12 inches. 


25 inches. 





RARE RIPE WHEAT. 
Mr. Skmxner, Talbot county, July 6, 1826. 
You may recollect, that a few years past, I wrote 
to you to ask the favour, that yau would an 
inquiry among your numerous correspon for 
some of the “Early, or Rare ripe Wheat, amit is 
called; and notwithstanding your kind exertions you 
were unable to procure it, or to learn whether it 
was still cultivated. 
I grew that wheat twenty-two years ago, and for 
three or four years immediately preceding. The 
unfortanate wet season just before and during har- 














vest in 1804, affected this wheat particularly, be- 
cause it ripened earlier than the other kinds, and 
was, on that account, more exposed at a critical 
period to the destructive influence of the wet. All 
wheat was excessively injured that year by wet, but 
the early wheat, from the cause I have mentioned, 
most of all. ‘This wheat was then universa a- 
demned, and has never been cultivated i’ Ma- 
ryland, as far as I can learn, since, until withn 
the last three years. Upon reflection I was per- 
suaded that this sudden rejection of that wheat was 
injudicious and unreasonable. 

The ruinous destruction of the wheat crop by the 


so than oke of oxen and a bar-share plough. | 
It is ularly serviceable in planting the first 


Hessian fly, has produced, the necessity for a most 
active indjiry and exerts to elude ‘ts caneane 
end pepettion to you to endeavour to procure the 
early wheat, was founded upon a conviction, deriy. 
ed from a knowledge of the character of that wheat 
thatit would probably be most exempt from the ef. 
fects of the Hessian fly. In this county we seed with 
ect security against the effects of the Hessian 
n autumn, by commeneing after the first week & 
October—but we are altogether «iependent y 
the course of the weather in the spring, as to thede. 
igree of injury we sustain. A cold, moist, and what ig 
called a latter spring, affects the progress of wheat 
lless than that of any other plant, and in such a 
season it gets such a growth and such strength be- 
|fore the fly makes its appearance (as it requires 
much warmer weather to tees it forth,) that it pe. 
sists its ravages in a great degree, where there 
been proper attention to manuring and cultivation, 
A very forward, warm and genial spring is almost 
juniformly destructive to the wheat crop, because it 
brings the fly into existence and action much earlier 
‘and causes its depredations to be commenced upon 
the wheat plant in that stage when it is younger 
smaller, and weaker, and of course less capable to 
jresist or to bear them. 
| Generally speaking, the first effect produced by 
ithe fly in the spring, is visibie from about t th of 
{April to the Ist of May, according to the season; 
jand that injury is continued for two or threeweeks, 
‘when the insect arrives at that stage when its de. 
structive influence ceases to be felt, and the wheat 
plant has from that time until about the 25th of 
June (the ordinary period of wheat harvest with 
us,) to recruit and to mature. 

Upon these facts I reasoned in relation fo the 
early wheat. This wheat bears late seeding as 
well or better than any other sort of wheat, and is 
least of all subject to rustyor scab: few instances, if 
any, are known, when it ever suffered from rust. 
It can be used, therefore, with a certainty of avoid- 
ing the autumn fly; it is always forwarder than any 
other sort of wheat in the spring by at least ten 
days or a fortnight, and becomes jointed by the 
tee the Hessian fly first makes its appearance. In 
thet state the young fly can make but little impres- 
sion on it; it is too far advanced to suffer from its 
depredations. 

Tw years ago,! fortunately procured five bush- 
els of his early wheat from a kind friend who had 
obtaineé it the year before from the state of Dela- 
ware. My friend’s wheat was seeded in a piece of 
good lané, and I had an opportunity of seeing it 
frequently (rom the time it was seeded (early in Oc- 
tober,) unti. harvest, and I carefully marked its pro- 
gress. The Hessian fly did not affect it at all. On 
the Ist day of May it was strongly jointed and 
produced a beautiful crop. ‘The effects of the fly 
in all other wheat were very visible and much felt. 
I seeded my wheat the following autumn about the 
3d of November, the last of my crop; the ground 
wet and heavy and in a bad state. The wheat 
came up badly, as might have been expected; looked 
ill during winter, and grew off in spring puny and 
not much to my satisfaction. The attack of the fly 
was rather early and severe last spring, and I 
thought if it could injure the early wheat, it had 
the best possible chance to destroy mine, which 
was unusually weak and unpromising. Whilst 
other wheat suffered, the early wheat regularly pro- 
gressed, unaffected to all appearance, and truly too, 
by the fly, and made as good a crop, considering 
the unfavourable circumstances under which it was 
seeded and its bad aspect during the winter, as 
could have been expected. I reaped more than 
twelve bushels to the acre. The seasonable month 
of May of last year aided this as well as the fly al- 
fected wheat. 

Like all the other wheat, my early .wheat.was 
much injured by the weevil fly in the stack, and as1 
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i keep it pure, it was kept in stack to the 
ng - dog might the better clean up.a d keep it 
separate from all other kinds, Being | in 
tack it was most affected, for I did not out 
or the first of September. I ought to state too 


k than any other wheat. That it was notin- 
poe al the pr. of the 4th of June last y 
count nothing on, as the occurrence of the sto 
and the period it came, were accidental things. All 
the other wheats happened to be in blossom at the 
time of that storm and suffered; the early wheat 
had passed through that stage and fortunately 
escaped. ‘The grain was fine and heavy. 

{ seeded this wheat again last autumn, from the 
ist to the 20th October; but owing to the weevil 
fly it came up badly. ‘The failure this season in 
the wheat erop from defective seed last autumn is 
very general. Being absent from home during the 
winter, | did not see this.crop on the ground from 
the 24th of December until the 10th of March fol- 
Jowing, when, although not very fine, it was greatly 
superior to my expectations from it, when I recol- 
lected the appearance it presented when I left home 
in December previous. Up to the first of May this 
year, (1826,) the spring season was favourable for 
wheat of all kinds; but the drought then commenc- 


that this early wheat was nearly fortnight sooner 
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the greatest droughts ever known carlye 
season, which curtailed our c 8 
clover, meadows, and indeed every thin 
have been visited by one of the greatestyand, 
destructive freshets ever known in this i the 
country. The rain which caused it fell on Sunday 
night, the 25th of June. The losses sustained in 
various ways are incalculable. The gre past of 
the wheat and other small grain o e low 
grounds of the rivers and creeks, h i 

1 


ept 
off—the tobacco also carried away or efi 
the curn broken down and@uined; fences swept off, 
mill dams broken—and many mills and saw mills 
entirely carried off, and the lands much wastied in 
the cultivated fields. The loss of crops on James’ 
river, from Lynchburg to Richmond, will be im- 
mense, I consider my loss in tobacco and ee 
not Jess than $1000, besides the loss of soil. ‘The 
wide extent of this calamity must be seriously felt 
for some time in Virginia. [ have not yet seen any 
of the Richmond papers since the freshet, but anti- 
cipate gloomy accounts. But these are occur 
to which we must submit with resignation and for- 
titude, double our diligence, ‘and hope for better 
timesg» Wishing you health and prosperity, I re- 
main, Your obed’t serv’t, 


WM. WOODS. 










ing, the destruction of the fly has been great. My | 
early Wheat was uninjured by fly this season; other. 
wheatmear to it, and seeded after it, was a good! 
deal injured; other wheat again, seeded at the same 
time, in a different field, was much destroyed. 1 
commenced harvesting this wheat this year on the 
9th of June, and secured a good crop from the 
ground before the general harvest and the wet 
weather came on. 

From my former knowledge of this wheat, and 
from the experience of the two past years, Iam 
persuaded it is the wheat that will not only most 
frequently escape the éffects of the Hessian fly, but 
that it will hardly ever be injured by it. 





PLANTING TUBE—INQUIRY. 

Sir, Cincinnatti, Ohio, June 27, 1826. 

In your last number (13, vol. 8,) Mr. James Wil- 
liams speaks of, and partly describes, a “ie 
tube, admirably adapted for saving the back. Will 
he please to inform us farther of what material this 
tube is made? Of tin or wood? If the latter, of 
what kind, and must we not goto the turner’s lathe 


neighbour who will say, when he gees it, that “‘laz 
folks always take the most pains.” As the cultu 
of silk appears to be agitated, Iean send you, if yo 





* It has been thought that this wheat will not yield 
well, because the head is short; yet it ought to be 
remembered, that no wheat head is so well fille 

generally, and we seldom find any wheat that <ve- 
rages better to the acre or to the stack. Wher the 
old white wheat succeeds, or the blue straw, I be- 
lieve no wheat yields so abundantly; but the early 
wheat never fails to give you good grain,from its; 
early maturity. It depends, of course, lke other 
wheat, for its product. on the quality o the land 
and the season. But | believe it will average more 
pounds of grain in any given number of years, upon 
the same land, than any other wheat chat we know 
of. It is thought, too, by some, tha! this wheat is 
a tender species. Of this I have ne evidence, but 
the opinion of those who assert it, some of whom 
are entitled to much consideration from their intel- 
ligence and experience. [ am sztisfied that since 
our late improvements in agriculture, by manuring, 
and draining, and better cultivation, our country Is 
better adapted to this wheat now than before; and J 
am further satisfied, that upon all dry wheat lands, 
(as all wheat lands ought to be,) whether stiff or 
light, it will be found the most productive wheat 
generally, as long as the Hessian fly remains with 
us. As Maryland must be a grain country, I have 
stated these facts, and thrown out these sugges- 
tions, to induce ethers to make fair experiments on 
this wheat, in order that all may receive the bene 
fit, if my opinions should be proved to be correct 

AGrICULTOR. 








DROUGHT AND FRESHET IN VIRGINIA. , 


J, S. Sainwer, Ese. Albemarle, Va., July 1, 1826. 


Dear Sir,—You no doubt will have heard, beforga lotion com 


this reaches you, of the late disaster which ap; 
pened to a great portion of the farmers and plant, 
ers of Virginia. After having experienced one q 





cequest it, any quantity of eggs for gratuitous dis- 
tribution. 
Yours, &c. Te.uvs. 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 











NUTRITION—FOOD. 
(Continued from p. 124.) 

With the force of all these observations, it is in- 
tended to impress strongly on the minds of parents, 
the importance of the following practical conclu- 
sions: that; the maternal milk is the natural food of 
infants, that mothers, except for the most urgent 
reasons, ought never to renounce the delightful - 
of suckling their own offspring; that the first mil 
constitutes the best nourishment and the best medi- 
cine for a new born child; that next to the mother’s 
in suitableness for the object, is the milk of a heal- 
thy nurse whose own child’s birth was, as nearly as 
possible, coéval with that of her nursling:—that af- 
ter these, stands what is furnished by the cow or 
other animal in whom it retains properties approach- 
ing to that of human milk:—and that, as milk is fa- 
vourable to the perfect development of the teeth 
and bones, and indeed of the whole animal econo- 


my, it ought to enter, in proportions appropriately |. 


varied, into the diets of all infants, children, and 
growing persons. 

Preparatively to putting her young one to suck 
for the first time,—which may be in three or fou 


after its birth,—the mother should have her|® 


b carefully fomented,—primarily with tepid 
water and soap of the blandest kind,—and then with 
of milk and water in equal pro- 
rtions, slightly sweetened, and warmer by a few 
egrees than the temperature of her own person. 
Such means, notwithstanding their simplicity, con- 
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for it? I wish to get one, although I know a sly old f 




















! son ads ame wy of milk, 
gress less distressing; and, by removing 
Pesos saturally deposited on the nip- 
ilitate uckling’s first exertions @t obtain- 
é vital fluid destined for the nourisliment of its 
ss days, While this is being done, she should 
a lyi sture in the bed, a exposed to 
the least possible annoyance, or fatigue, or danger 
of cold. Without changing her attitude, the babe 
may now be admitted to her -breast, and will, in 
general, begin Bpting to suck. If, however, it 
be listless and reject the nipple,* it ought to be 
withdrawn, so as to not disquiet or exhaust the pa- 
rent with its refusals or unavailing efforts:—but, in 
a short time, a new trial of its inclinations may be 7 





made. When mothers cannot give the breast, ex- > 


cept in a sitting posture, they should be raised with 
the gentlest caution, have themselves comfortably 
s rted with pillows, and secured Tou co- 
verings from sustaining injury by the influences of 
external air. 

Infants, at the beginning, are able to obtain but 
little milk:—this little however, is of the highest 
use for promoting objects in them, which have al- 
ready been explained. In each successive endea- 
vour, from its exciting the nerves and vessels of the 
breast, the supply becomes more copious, and they 
imbibe it in greater.abundance and with the t- 
est ease:—in the it constitutes a most delicious 
fare on which t east with advantage and de- 
light. 

«Notwithstanding its being the natural and posi- 
tive duty of all mothers, under ordinary circum- 
stances, to suckle their infants, yet such reasons 
may exist or be induced, with regard to some indi- 
viduals, as shall render their engaging in the dis- 
charge of this duty either impracticable or impro- 
per. Such mothers, however desirous, cannot there- 
undertake the charge of suckling, who have 

nization of their breasts sotunlly imperfect, 

by the effects of accident or disease;— 
th these states give rise,—to defect in 
quantity or quality, sometimes to its to- 
tal absence,—to undue contraction of the mamma- 
ry vessels, with consequent difficulty to the child, 
of sucking them,—or, to faulty relaxation, induc- 
ing both a want of power in them to retain the se- 
cretéd milk, and a constant involuntary extillation 
of it from the nipples. Others, after having at- 
tempted it, will require to discontinue nursing when 
they find it proving injurious to their own health, 
by occasioning pains in the back, loins, and chest,— 
cough, panting, and uneasy breathing,— 
failing of the sight, with inflammatory and other af- 
vey 4 of the eyes;—insuperable watchfulness dur- 
ing the night,—and loss of appetite, thirst, slown 
of the bowels or their excessive freedom, and simi- 
lar symptoms of impaired digestion. ‘ 

Very few females have constitutions haturally so 
weak and feeble as to incapacitate them for enjoy- 
ing the delights of suckling their babes. Has not 
such a mother already been able, without injury to 
her health, to furnish from her own system the in- 
cessant — required for the nourishment and 

wth of the new one throughout all its foetal age? 
Many, the most delicate and despondent, are daily 


seen to remain quite vigorous and happy so long as 
they continue “lg in the performance ‘of this 














* Defect in the size of the formation of the nipple, is 
ribed as having sometimes been observed; and va- 

. mechapical contrivances, or its being sucked by 
t or an older infant or even by a lamb, hav 


ommended as appropriate remedies:—but, this 


ly rather imaginary than real; and, when unpe- 
nessary at its at supplying it are instituted, they are 
calculated to injure the a organ on which such 
ractices may be employ . well as to defraud the 
babe of a precious boon whieh the proudest ingenuity 
of science is unable to replace. 
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interesting office. Observation of such a fact, then, 
would suggest the propriety of every one engaging, 





at least, in a trial of her powers:—but, this may be 
discontinued so soon as he finds hersclf unequal to 
the task of furnishing enough of healthy milk, or of 
undergoing the cares and fatigue inseparable from 
her charge. 

Mothers who resolve on rearing their progeny 
with the maternal milk, ought to form an unyteld- | 
ing resolution of denying themselves the enjoy-| 
ment,—if there be such a thing in nature,—of eve- | 
ry pleasure and amusement which may lead to per- 
‘ sonal or mental exhaustion.  Irregularity of all 
kinds,—excessive indulgencies, by whatever name 
they may be called,—intemperance under every 





shape and in every degree,—all indeed, in svucial or|as among the most remar 





g Intelligencer.) 


ANNALS OF THE TURF—No. V. 


| Respectfully inscribed to the Amateur, the Sportsman 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and the Breeder of the Virginia Turf Horse. 
The stock of old Medle 


| ther distinguished oe tall — 
other distinguished racers and stallions, M 
‘the following, viz: 8, Medley got 


Boxer, out of a Fearnought mare, 

Opernico, out of a Lindsey Arabian mare. 

Quicksilver, out of a Wildair. 

Young Medley, out of a Blue and all Black. 

Melzar, out of a Wildair. 

Lamplighter, out of a Longsdale. 

Fitz-Medley, out of a Dandridge Fearnought 
mare. 

Gimerack, out of an Ariel. 

Bellair, out of a Yorick. 

Bellair may justly be distinguished as the best 


son of old Medley, not anly as being upon an equa- 
may justly be ranked lity as a racer, but as having got more fine rt 
able and valuable that’ racers and broed mares, and as being decidedly the 





domestic life, that conduces whether immediately | ha¥e ever signalized themselves on a Virginia race best bred son of his distinguished sire. Bellair 
or remotely to depress the mind or exalt the pas-|course. ‘This stock of horses lacked nothing but partook of the best blood that has been highly va- 
sions, is absolutely incompatible with the tranquility | size to have made the best racers in the world; and lued in Virginia, viz: of Morton’s Traveller throu 
of that equal and sedentary life which the duty of|yet their want of size was not manifested on the! Yorick, Fearnought, Partner, Mark Anthony, &e 
suckling infants demands. If there be such mothers, |turf, as their ability to carry weight exceeded that Col. Tasker’s famous running mare Selima, that 
then, who are unable to seclude themselves from/of any other stock; they were also more remarka-| was the dam of Partner, was the great grandam of 
such engagements or resist the incentives to such ble for good wind or bottom, for fine limbs and good Bellair,; and I will here take occasion to correct an 
ao it is in all respects proper that the pious eyes than other races of horses which have been bred’ error in the pedigree of this celebrated mare, as it 
abours, for which they thus ungenerously disqual-|in Virginia. These qualities resulted in this stock has prevailed for more than thirty years in all the 
ify themselves, should be transferred to the manage- | (and were more peculiar to them than to any other,)' published pedigrees which | have seen of Belluir. 
ment of a faithful nurse. ‘from the close proximity of the points of the hips Col. 'Tasker’s Selima is represented to have come 
Various and discordant sentiments have been en- to the shoulder, from the uncommon solidity of out of a mare called Snap Dragon, by Snapy this is 
tertained on the question,—whitther females having their bones, the close texture of their sinews, and a manifest error: the Godolphin Arabian, who sired 
the consumptive taint ought to become nurses. the bulk and substance of their tendons, which al-| Selima, died in 1753; Snap was foaled in 1750 and 
How, it has been asked, can an infant possibly sus-|ways enabled them 40 carry the highest weights did not commence covering until six years old: 
tain injury from sucking milk secreted from the and to endure the greatest stress on their bodily’ hence the first Snap mares were not foaled till 1757, 
blood of a being, by whose blood alone and with- powers. ‘To these qualities may be added their four years after the Godolphin was dead. Colonel 
out the intervention of other agency, the elements uncommon purity of blood, derived from their sire|'T'asker’s Selima was bred by Lord Godolphin, and 
of its foctal existence was furnished, and, in the end, old Medley, who was one of the purest blooded came out of a mare by old Fox, that was the dam 
favourably perfected? Experience, however, re-, horses ever bred in England. lof Daphne, (full sister to Selima, see Stud Book,) 
solves the difficulty by presenting instructive facts, Gimcrack, the sire of Medley, was one o° the and also of the celebrated running horse Weasel, 
to the consideration of mankind. It is well-known most remarkable horses of his dxy in England. He tnat was the property of Lord Rockingham—the 
that, though many of the worst symptoms in a was a grey, and called the “little grey horse Gim-| grandam of Selima by Figing Childers—Makeless 
phthysical woman do subside during her pregnaney, crack,” foaled in 1760, got by Cripple, a son of the; —Taffolet Barb—Natural Barb mare 
they all re-appear, and often in an aggravated form,' Godolphin Arabian. Gimerack was one of the se-| I would urge upon the breeders of the Virginia 
immediately after that condition has terminated. yerest running and hardest bottomed horses that) turf horse to take in, in their different crosses, as 
Her lungs fast decay, her strength sinks, her person ever ran in England; although small, yet his ability’ much of the blood of old Medley and Bellair as 
becomes emaciated, she gradually ceases to desire to carry weight was very great, for he frequently) jossible, to give their stock firm limbs, very much 
or properly digest food, and her infant, however gave the odds as high as 28 pounds, and he con-' needed at this’ time.as the Virginia race horses of 
healthy in appearance, forthwith begins to exhibit tinued on the turf until 11 years of age, thereby’ the present day train off the turf too early. 
signs of suffering from griping pains, or from ac: |shewing his uncommon hardiness of constitution) ‘Tte following letter, appropriate to the present 
cessions of nervous agitation, which have been and firmness of limbs—qualities which he richly| subject, from that eminent breeder and sportsman, 
known to become permanent. For the purpose of transmitted into the veins of Medley. Gimcrack at, Col. John 'Tayloe, formerly of Mount Airy, Virgi- 
preventing the affections so often consecutive to 4 years old won seven v0(l. plates, 4 miles; also in/nia, now of Washington city, will conclude the 
childbirth, such mothers may lose their milk for one 1765, at 4 miles, 501; also 1000 guineas, 250 gui-| present mmber: 
fortnight or a month,—and, it has been advised peas forfeit. He beat the Duke of Cumberland’s) ‘In repiy to your favour, I shall be happy if any 
that a young one of the sheep or dog should be Drone, 4 miles, for 500 guineas, giving him 21 |bs.! information | am able to give you, in regard to old 
employed in this office:—but, for her infant's sake [np 1766 he was sent to France, and 1767 returned| Medley and such of his stock as I have owned, can 
as well as her own, no woman having a decided ten-'to England, and won in that year four 50. plates,| be of service to you. Old Medley was imported 
. dency to consumption ought to undertake the charge! 4 miles. In 1768, two 501. plates and the silver] into this country about the year 1785; was owned 
of suckling a child. Tie. vitality of blood is ma-|bowl. He beat Mr Vernon's Barber for 300 gui-| by Mr. Malcomb Hart, and stood at Hanover Court- 
tured inthe lungs, and the milk’s perfection de-'neas, giving him 28 lbs in 1770. He beat Lord|house. He was one of the most beautiful horses I 
pends muth on the purity of the blood; consequent-! Rockingham’s Jacko for 3000 guineas, giving bim| ever saw; | cannot at this remote period pretend to 
ly, the milk of a consumptive nurse cannot be nu-'98 Ibs; also Lord Rockingham’s Pilgrim for the) describe him, further than he was a grey horse of 
tritious,—because her blood is insalutary in propor-|whip and 200 guineas, the whip equal to the gui-| the finest proportions and not more than 144 to 15 
tion as the organization of her lungs has suffered|neas. Gimcrack was then ten years of age. Eari hands high. I have always esteemed him one of 
from the depredations of disease. {Grosvenor had two portraits taken. of Gimcrack:| the best horses ever imported into the United States, 





( bo be continued.) \that of Gimerack preparing to start is reckoned ex and concur with you in opinion that his stock is de- 
lcellent of its kind. ‘The two portraits, it is said,| cidedly the best we have had. His colts were the 
WASHING SALADS. | represent this horse in different shades of grey; the} best racers of their day, although they were gene- 


In the first number of the “Gardener’s Magazine,” |iron grey of his youth, and the hoary white of his| rally small; but their limbs were remarkably fine, 
conducted by Mr. a just published, is ajold age. Gimerack had acquired such fame and) and they were distinguished for their ability to 
paper on the best modes @ washing water cresses! celebrity, that his last proprietor left him a length carry weight. I owned some of the best of his 
and other salads, so as to free them {rom the larve!of time at Tattersal’s for the inspection of thecolts. Bellair and Calypso I bred; Grey Dio- 
of insects and worms. ‘The method is very simple,| public. jmed and Quicksilver | purchased from the pro- 
and consists in merely placing the salad im salt} ‘The dam of Medley was Arminda, by Snap, (ful) tits which | realized from their successful perfor- 
Water or sea water, for three or four —_ sister to Papillon, the dam of Sir Peter 'Teazle, the| mances on the turf. [ have reason to hold Medley 
is sufficient to kill and bring out the wo er 


best in England.) Medley acquired his begmtitu/in grateful remembrance. 
which the vegetables are washed in fresh Water in 


the usuai way. The information is brought out in 


the proper time, just after the salad season com 
mences; and as all salads are subj--ct to insects, and 








many of them inconceivably small, the bint, as a 
matter of cleanliness, is worthy of attention. 


symmetry and proportions from Snap, who Was : 
horse of “great beauty and en of proportion, 
strong, vigorous and muscular, and was upon ar 
equality as a racer, if not saperior to any horse ol 


his time.” Medley was imported to this country by 





Malcomb Hart, in the year 1755. Among many 





“As respects Bellair, he was strong built and ra- 
ther_stout, good eyes and remarkably fine boney 
legs, rather above 15 hands. 
bottom was surpassed by any horse on record; if 
ever he locked his antagonist, I felt confident of 
success. When he ran with Mr, Randolph’s Gim- 


I do not think his * 
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t k, he was in excessive bad order, after a long|a quantity of worms:: but it can never ded 
laseer in bad weather from Maryland. ‘They ran|on as an effectual remedy for the followi q rag fs MISCELLANEOUS. 
three 4 mile heats, in each of which Bellair'mended,/ upon the linseed oil being swallowed, worms — - — 
and was not beat far. I refused 500 guineas for| with which it comes in contact, that a t. n-| ENTOMOLOGY. 


him immediately after the race. ae 
«J concur with you respecting the old Virginia) 
stock, which should not be lost.” 9 
A Faienp To THE Virginia Turr Horse. 
N. B. Having given an account of Col. 'Tasker’s 
imported mare Selima, it may not here be impro-| 
4 to add that of Carter Braxton’s imported mare} 





| 
itty Fisher; as those two mares bred more fine, 


stock in Virginia than any.other imported mares} 
brought to this country; it being well known to the} 
sportsmen and breeders for the turf, that some of| 
the highest formed racers and stallions bred in that 


F state were descended from those two mares 
Kitty Fisher was a grey mare, foaled in 1755, 
- and imported by Carter Braxton in the fail of 1759. 


She was bought by Mr. Braxton, at New Market, 
England, in the spring of 1759, being then the pro- 
perty of the Marquis of Granby, and stood at the 
time engaged in a sweepstake for 36001. for 3 years 
old fillies; but the Marquis being ebroad with the 
British armies, he was allowed to withdraw himself 
from his racing engagements, and directed all his 
running stock to be sold. At the sale she was pur- 
chased as above, and sent over to this country. She 
was got by Cade, (one of t! e finest sons of the Go- 
dolphin Arabian,) her dam by the Cullen Arabian, 
out of the famous mare Bald Churlotte. (Bald 
Charlotte was a high bred mare, of the finest form, 
and winner of King’s plates.] 

Kitty Fisher was trained in this country and run, 
and won easily, several matches. 

(To be continued.) 
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DISEASES OF DOGS. 
Worms. 


a 


A Dogs, like human beings, are subject to worm 
5 diseases of various kinds. A disorder, generally 
s distinyuished by the appellation of lank madness is 
a wroduced by short thick worms, which occasionally 
f er in prodigious quantities in the animals sto- 

mach and intestines. ‘This, and what is denominat- 
t , ed sleeping madness, appear to be merely two names 
1» for the same disease. When a dog is thus afflicted 


x he will become lean, though he will feed voracious- 
e ly; as the disorder increases, his appetite in a great 
degree forsakes him; his eyes appear dull and drow- 


y sy, and he will manifest an almost continual inclina- 
d tion for slumber, without being able, however, to 
a sleep soundly:— 
d Take of calomel, six grains; 
d Common soap, two scruples; 
I , made into two bolusses, one of which to be given at 
m ; night, and the two other the following morning: af- 
¢ . ter two days, the same to be repeated, and in four 
5 : days more, give the following:— 
f i Extract of coloquintida, two scruples; 
5 ' made into three bolusses and one given every morn- 
" ing; on the fourth morning, give the animal a table 
e spoonful of syrup of buckthorn. If the worms 
“ should not be entirely destroyed in a little time, re- 
, peat the course. 
0 Dogs are often troubled with large worms, which, 
s without medicine, are occasionally voided singly or 
is in clusters. ‘Their existence may be known by the 
% : dog’s voracity and leanness. ‘The best remedy is 
ro the preceding, though the following may probably 
y answer the purpose: — 

Calomel, three grains; 
” Jalap, twenty grains; 
y ; Golden sulphur of antimony, four graips; 
Ss mixed up with butter or tard into one dose.. Three 
if of these doses to be given—one every other morning. 
of A table spoonful or two of linseed oil given the 


ed on the intestines, but loose as it were; in ¢€ - 
tution of food, will be brought away; but such as 
are fast to the intestines (and many will be always 
found so situated) stick like leeches, and’ thus pre- 
vent the effects of the oil. There imothing so 
affectual as calomel. Calomel administered exter- 
nally, in tolerable plenty, upon the human subject, 
will destroy worms in the stomach.—If the worms 
are situated near the anus, the calomel may be so 
completely absorbed, when taken inwardly, as to 
lose its effect before it reaches that part; some to- 
bacco smoke blown up the anus (which may be ea- 
sily done by inserting the thin end of a pipe) will 
most completely destroy these noxious vermin, and 
they will be voided most likely, in prodigious num- 
bers 

The remark which was made on the last article 
would equally apply in this place, respecting the nu- 
merous remedies prescribed for the same disease. 
What are mentioned throughout are such as will be 
found to answer the purpose; and to give a number 
of doubtful and ineffectual recipes, for the sake of 
making a long list, or giving a false air of impor- 
tance to the subject, would be as perplexing to the 
reader, as it would be contemptible and even dis- 
honest, in the writer. 

However, for worms, generally speaking, the fol- 
lowing may be regarded as a sovereign remedy, and| 
there are few cases which it will not effectually 
cure—take 
Linseed oil, half a pint; 

Oil of turpentine, two drachms;* 
repeat the dose, if necessary. 
The leaves of the walnut tree, General Hunger 


“In summer, when the leaves are green, they must 
be dried and baked on a plate before the fire, then 
rubbed to a fine powder with the hands. In winter 
whenedry, you must buy them at the medical herb 


informs us are an effectual remedy for the Y tae, 


‘g, Osservarions on tae Locust. 
Mr. Sxmwer, ersey, July 7, 1826. 
In my last communication, I gave you the histor 
of the beetle, and at the conclusion protnised to spea 
of the locust. not so well acquainted with the 
locust as with beetle, for at the time when the 
former made their appearance, my attention was 
not directed to these objects, and of course I am 
not prepared to state any thing definitively of their 
history. It is now seventeen years since these in-“* 
sects made their appearance, there have been, to be 
sure, during the interval, two other kinds of the 
same species, differing only in size and colour, and 
in the distance of the time between their winged 
states, one coming every seventh, one every four-— 
teenth and those of this year: every seventeenth 
year, but as they all perform the same offices, viz. 
that of destroying any green thing by their num- 
bers and voracity, it will not be necessary to speak 
of them, for the history of-one is the history of all. 
About the first of June the locusts appeared in 
great numbers. They generally came up during 
the night, and fastened their case or shell in the 
fibres of posts aff@ boards, as well as in the trunks 
and limbs of trees. Every one knows their manner 
of sloughing their skin, and some few have seen 
them perform the operation; but very few know that 
the work of destruction commences very soon after 
they begin to fly. Indeed, many sensible people 
ersuaded themselves that the locust is an innocent 
armless insect, which, if they do eat at all, live ei- 
ther on the moist or the putrescent particles of ve- 
getables. Farther than this no one has cared to in- 
Perhaps at the time of their former appear- 
,some speculation arose respecting them; but 
it must have died away with the insect, for further 
‘than tHe announcement of their approach in this 
year nothing satisfactory remains. 
Old people say that this year has produced great- 





shop, Covent Garden. I gave my dog two largish 
tea-spoons full, heaped up; first boiling half a pint 
of milk, letting it cool, and putting the powdered 
leaves into it: the dog will take it well; but he will 
not take it in grease, for the leaves have a ver 

strong taste and smell. By the bye, I caution all 
sportsmen never to give dogs mill:, which has not 
been boiled, for it will purge them as ‘much as a 
dose of physic. I gave my dog, eight days follow- 
ing, one dose; after which for above two months, he 
never voided one single worm. 

“There is a peculiar excellence in these leaves; 
they never, in the least, purged my dog: his body 
was in the same state, as if | never had given him 
any thing. This is a vast benefit, for, as it does 
not purge the dog, it may be given him even when 
he hunts. I am told by medical men, who have 
studied botany, that walnut leaves are a positive 


man or beast. 


that you cannot dig for worms to go fishing wit) 
fill a pail, about one-third full, of walnut tree lea 
d pour a large kettle of boiling water on th 
er the. pail 
stand till co 
you observe 


come up above the ground.— This J have tried.” 











first thing in a morning will frequently bring away 











*lam osing a full grown dog. 


poison to worms, but by no means detrimental to 


“You may observe,in the autumn, when the cater- ‘hose 
pillers and grubs eat the leaves of trees, and de-|carefully attended to all the transmigrations of the 


r with a thick cloth, and let them 


ny worm casts; spread the water 
over the grass, and the worms will immediately 


er numbers of them than that of any preceding year, 
‘I forget as to numbers, but I distinctly recollect 
‘that every living green thing, and even fences and 
| walls, were covered with caterpillars the summer 
after the locusts made their appearance. But they 
gave rise to no other remark than that, “The last 
|year was the locust year, this year is a caterpillar 
year.” Iam only speaking now of what passed 
before my notice. It is possible that. 
\Cistinguishing than others soon becam 
‘the fact, that caterpillars were the progeny_of the 
locust, but I imagine that the inquiry was not cgn- 
| tinued. 
| If therefore caterpillars be the prod@@@-of locusts, 
‘in what way are they continued—how many trans- 
‘formations do they undergo, during the seventeen 
‘years of their remaining in the reptile state, and in 
‘what shape do they appear in the last summer 
' previous to their becoming a locust? 

If I could add the experience of those who have 


stroy the garden stuff, you will never see the leaves locust for the last seventeen years, I would bestow 
of walnut trees eaten by them: no caterpillar nor/much time and k uron a new investigation. I 
grub will approach a walnut tree. Besides, I wil] could then wate jgns and be prepared for any 
give you another proof of their abhorrence of wal- new circumstance 

nut leaves: in summer, when the ground is so dry !" 







the same mode of reasoning and investigation, 
those of one who had been engaged im the 
pursuit---then an accurate history might be 
n of this destructive insect, which for seventeen 


i ‘years pursues its destructive career. 
et eae cake aed As Seeds and forests are unploughed, the larva of 
the locust sremain unmolested, and it is therefore in 
such places that they are most numerous; for al- 
though they are in considerable numbers in orchards 
and on fences, yet they are scarcely in proportion 


more — 
aware of 


f there appeared a similarity, 
our discovéries—if [ arrived at the same results ~ 
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of one to 1000, nay I should say-one to 10,000.— 
But whether it be a forest or a fruit tree, their mode 

of puncturing the limb of the tree is the same. As 

far as my observation goes, the hickory among forest 
and the peach among fruit trees, seem to be the most 
suited to their pai 

It is immaterial to the present limited state of the 
question whether the female puncture the limb her- 
self, and then deposite the eggs, or whether it be 
done by the male; I am inclined to the latter belief: 
all we need know is that in a few days the locust 

ierces the bark—in fact cutsthrough the woody fi- 
ae of the limb or twig, and then deposites a certain 
number of eggs. Every insect has its own peculiar 
mode of protecting its young, and this of the locust 
is as singular as any. Difficult as the operation ap- 
pears, the wood is punctured, scored and the eggs 
deposited in less than ten minutes, and 30 deeply 
are the e imbedded that they require no gluti- 
nous or downy covering. ‘Their instinct teaches 
them that nature will take that part upon herself, for 
no sooner is the tree injured, than an exudation of 

um takes place, which protects the wound from 
the injurious effects of the weather: already are the 
edges of the wound closing over the eggs, and the 
place where they are destined to remain until the 
“ensuing spring, will scarcely be seen in another 
month. 

Notwithstanding my vigilance, numbers of these 
locusts flew into my orchards among the peach 
trees. I caused as many of them to be destroyed 
as could be caught, and thereby saved myself much 
after trouble, but enough remained to occupy me 
for upwards of a week with the assistance of two 
expert men. 

It is easy to follow the ‘trail’ of the locust, for 
in their haste to deposite their eggs, they do not suf- 
ficiently consider the nature of the twig on which 
they make their incision. Subjoined is the appear- 
ance of a twig after they have finished laying their 
eggs, and so deeply do they almost always cut into 
the wood, that high winds snap the twigs asunder. 
In this manner, dangling in the air, hang the ends of 
the slender branches, thereby directing your search, 
and enabling you not only to pull off the broken 
part in which there are frequently three or four dis- 
tinct layers of eggs, but to cut off those layers which 
remain on the twig. I have cut off two or three 
bushels of ends of limbs in this way, and now I am 


in a very conspicuous manner. 


formed of further facts, either as they occur from 
time to time, or as they have already occurred in a 
former period. Of one thing there seems to be a 
certainty, and that is, that however an insect may 
be transformed, it never yet has been known to 
assume the form of more than one kind of winged in- 
sect, But whether, during the period of sixteen years 
from the present, it be of one kind of reptile, or 
whether it change from the long, thin, green and 
black, smooth caterpillar, to that of the hairy one, 
remains yet to be known, that they do not perish as 
the locust do themselves, is well ascertained, as 
they have been traced deeply into the earth either 
as chrysalis or as grubs. 
A Supscriser. 





NATURAL HISTORY 
OF THE EGGS, LARVE, AND PUPZ OF ANTS. 
(Continued from page 127.) 

Nature has formed the eggs of some other insects 
in such a manner, that they are also capable of in- 
crease: such are, according to M. Vallisnieri, the 
eggs of the Tenthredo, which produce those larve 
that feed upon the rose.* 

These remarkable examples authorise me in ad- 
mitting the increase in size, in the eggs of ants, as 
fully proved; although it may not be exactly under 
the same circumstances as those of which the philo- 
sopher I have just quoted speaks; but if they are 
not surrounded with a liquid, or preserved from the 
influence of the external air, their pellicle, moistened 
every instant by the workers, may preserve a cer- 
tain degree of suppleness, and the faculty of exten- 
sion, acco:ding to the developement of the worm 
they enclose. 

At the end of fifteen days, the little worm is seen 
to quit the shell: its body is then perfectly transpa- 
rent, and presents only a head and rings, without 
any rudiment of feet or antennz. The insect, at 
this period, is completely dependent upon the work- 
ers. : 

I have been enabled to observe, through the glass- 
es of my artificial ant-hill, the great care taken of 
these little worms, which bear also the name of lJar- 
vz. They were generally guarded by a body of 
ants, who, raised upon their feet, with their abdo- 
men brought between these members, were pre- 





employed among the thicker central branches, in 
many of whieh they have likewise left their marks. 





This is a more tediqus process than the first, for 
in many cases, it would not be proper to cut off the 
entire limb, as it would disfigure the tree. ! go pre- 

for the operation. I have a great many splints 

made of shingles, from 4 to 6 inches in length and 
about 4 am inch square in thickness, these I tie on 
the limb after I have cut off the whole length of cells, 
covering the limb and splints a little fresh cow 
manure, and tying the whole Gp with a piece of old 
rag. ‘Three persons can go over two or three thou- 
sand trees ina few days, and while so employed, 
the step ladders being present, a number of uncouth, 
uniiécessary branches can be taken off, and a num- 
ber of sO caterpillars and insects can be @is 
, eggs are about the twelfth of an inch 

, of an oblong shape, and white. They lie 
over one another in the acute angle that is 
formed for their bed, increasing gradually, but slow- 
ly in size, until vegetation stops: they lie torpid un- 


pared to cast their venom upon all intruders, whilst, 
there and there, other workers were engaged in 
‘clearing the passages, by removing the materials 
|which were out of place; a great number of their 
| companions taking at the same time their repose, and 
appearing fast asleep: but a busy scene occurred 
at the moment of transporting their little ones to 
enjoy the warmth of the sun. When the sun’s rays 
fell upon the exterior portion of the nest, the ants, 
who were then on the surface, descended with great 
rapidity to the bottom of the ant-hill, struck with 
their antennz the other ants, ran one after the 
other, and jostled their companions, who mounted 
at the moment under the bell-glass, and reidescended 
with the same speed, putting in their turn the whole 
colony in motion, so that we could observe a swarm 
of workers filling up all the passages, but what 
proved still more their intention by these move- 
ments, was the violence with which the workers 
sometimes seized, with their mandibles, those who 





Farther than this I|« 
cannot say, but I hope through your paper to be in-| po 


‘side of those of the workers and males. 


dition above the ant-hill, where they left them ex- 
sed to the influence of the heat. Their ardour 
suffered no relaxation; the female larve (which are 
heavier, and much larger than those of the other 
cast) were carried, with some difficulty, through the 
narrow passages, leading from the interior to the ex- 
terior of the ant-hill, and placed in the sun, by the 
After re. 
maining there a quarter of an hour, the ants again 
took them up, and sheltered thein from the direct 
rays of the sun, by placing them in chambers, situat. 
ed under a layer of straw, which did not entirely 
intercept the heat. 

The workers, after having fulfilled the duties im. 
posed upon them in regard to the larve, did not 
forget themselves; they sought in their turn, to 
stretch themselves in the sun, lay upon each other 
in heaps, and seemed to enjoy some repose, but it 
was of no long duration. I observed a great num. 
ber constantly employed on the surface of the ant- 
hill, and others engaged in carrying back the larvae, 
in proportion as the sun declined. ‘The moment of 
nourishing them being at length arrived, each ant 
approrached a larvee aad offered it foed: “the larve 
of ants,” observes M. Latreille, “resemble when 
they quit the egg, little white worms, destitute of 
feet, thick, short, and in form almost conical; their 
body is composed of twelve rings; the anterior part 
is slender and curved. Weremark at the head two 
little horny pieces or hooks, too distant from each 
other to be regarded as true teeth; under these 
hooks we observe four little points or cils, two on 
each side, and a mamelon or tubercular process, 
almost cylindrical, soft, and retractile, by which the 
larva receives its food.’* 

The ants do not prepare for their larve provisions 
de bouche, as happens with several species of bees 
and other insects, which provide beforehand for the 


the nourishment best suited to theircondition; the in- 
stinct of the larva is sufliciently developed, to enable 
them to demand and receive their repast, in the same 
way as the young of birds receive it from their pa- 
rents. When hungry, they erect their body, and 
search with their mouth that of the workers, who 





* What a world of wonders is there not opened to our 
view, in the transformations the insect tribe undergo, 
from the period of their birth, to the full and complete 
development of their several organs. Unless well as- 
sured of the fact, how could we imagine the feeble help- 
less worm just described, would ever become the indus- 
trious, enterprising ant, furnished with organs of mo- 
tion and of flight. How devoid of probability would 
appear the statement, did we not possess evidence to 
the contrary, that the magnificent butterfly we sec ho- 
vering from flower to flower, ever drew its origin from 
the creeping caterpillar. But these changes, surpris- 
ing as they are, are yet equalled by other circumstan- 
ces connected with the metamorphoses of insects, for 
with these changes in appearance, the animal alters its 
habits ard mode of life. The butterfly in its first or 
larva state of existence eats voraciously, and in a man- 
ner greatly disproportioned to its size, devouring twice 
its weight of leaves in a day; in its second or pups 
state, this inordinate appetite ceases, and all its active 
powers are suspended; in its third, imago, or perfect 
state, no longer bound to the spot that gave it birth, it 
takes a wider range, cleaves the regions of the air, 
and sips the nectar of flowers. That beautiful silver- 
winged insect (Libellula) now crossing our path, passed 
the first part of its existence as a water insect, and 
that little creature (Ephemera) we see sporting in the 
sun-beam, whose existence as a winged insect is limited 





did not appear to understand them, dragging them 
forth to the top of the ant-hill, and immediately 
leaving them, to go and seek those stil] remaining 
with the young. % 

As soon as the ants had intim of the appear- 
ance of the sun, they occupied Ives with the 
larve and pupz; they carried them with all expe- 





* Latreille alludes to this inc in the size of the 


originally an inhabitant of some stagnant pool. 
beetle that flits along our even-tide, lay in worm-like 


only to a few hours, and seemingly with no other view 
than that of continuing its kind, has also passed the first 
period of its life in the same element. The common 
gnat, that so much annoys us in our.evening walks, = 
The 


wate for a considerable period, locked up in the ca- 


verned chambers of the earth, and—but why proceed, 


when the whole insect tribe, generally speaking, under- 








til spring, and then they make themselves known 


eggs, both in these insects, and 


ips.—T. 


go such developments.—T. 


wants of their little ones; they give them every day, 
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’ 'The ants have also another occupation; that of ex- 








No. 17.—Vot. 8.) 








appointed to nourish them, ‘The ant then sepa- 
setae mandibles, and allows them to take from 


its very mouth the fluids they seek. 
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morphosis.* This cocoon is of a cylindrical form, 
elongated, of a pale yellow colour, and very smooth 
and close in its texture. A remarkable circumstance 


I know not if these fluids undergo any change in|for which no cause has been yet assigned is, that 


the body of the workers, but I am far from believing 
it to be the case, since I have often seen the ants 
offer them nourishment, almost immediately after 
they have themselves taken it; perhaps honey and 
sugar dissolved in water. I presume, however, that 
the regimen is proportioned to the age and sex of 
each individual, that the aliment is more substantial 
the nearer the time of their metamorphosis, and that 
more is given to the larva of females than to those 
of the workers and males; but the questions which 
have reference to the quality and quantity of these 
aliments are of difficult solution: however, as it is of 
some importance to ascertain if the nourishment 
which the larve takes, has any influence upon the 
development of the sexes in the female of ants, as 
obtains in bees, I popes making some experiments 
by nourishing myself the larve of different species. 
Let us at present follow the workers in the last care 
Shey bestow upon the larva; it is not sufficient to 
‘ay them in the sun and give them food; it is still 
necessary to keep them remarkably clean. These 
insects, therefore, who in point of tenderness to the 
young committed to their charge, do not yield 
to any of the females of the larger animals, pass 
their tongue and mandibles continually over their 
bodies, and thus render them perfectly white.* 


tricating them from their cuticle, which becomes 
distended and soft at the period of their transforma-; 
tion. 

Previous to changing this skin, the larve spin 
themselves a silken covering or cocoon, (as is the 
case with many other insects,) in which in the form 
of pupe, they prepare to undergo their last meta- 





* As these insects evince so much attachment to the 
charge committed to their care, I was desirous of ascer- 
taining if they would shew equal concern for the off- 
spring of another species. For this purpose, I visited a 
nest inhabited by the little black ant, where there were 
only larve, and removed a few to a nest oceupied by 
the yellow ant, containing only pupae. Here they lay 
for atime unnoticed. At length, one or two of the ants 
took them up, with the intention of carrying them away, 
when another who appeared stationed as centinel, ran 
violently against and overthrew them, thus occasioning 
them to relinquish their hold: this part of the nest was 
at length deserted, the larve were left where first de- 
posited, and the centinel retired. At this time not a 
single ant was within view. In about five minutes a 
little troop sallied forth, and, as if acting under some 
general impulse, carried off their unwelcome visitors to 
one of their under-ground apartments. Visiting this 
nest from day to day, I never afterwards saw these lar- 
ve, and therefore, conclude they had been set apart, 
where from neglect they had perished. Had the larve 
been brought up in common with those of their own 
family, 1 must have known it; for, as I before said, the 
nest contained pupe only. {n an after-visit to this nest, 
Ireversed the experiment, by carrying away some of 
the pupz, and placing them in the nest from which I 
had before taken the larve. This done, a similar scene 
took place. The pupz were at first regarded with in- 
difference. Some of the inhabitants then attempted a 
removal, to which there was, for a time, strong opposi- 
tion. In a few minutes, however, they were carried off 
to the subterranean chambers. In these experiments, 
there was this slight difference: in the former instance, 
the ants retired, aS it would seem, to deliberate: in. the 
latter, they remained the whole time within sight, a 
little distance from the pupw. Had the larve or pupe 
been suffered to remain where first placed, this would 
have greatly embarrassed the ants in their daily opera- 
tions, this being the spot where they were in the habit 
of bringing their young to enjoy the sun’s warmth. But 
why they should take them under ground, in preferen 
to carrying and depositing them. beyond the nest, sal 
question I can only answer by supposing they there 
conveyed them to insure their certain destruction, and 
thus prevent farther molestation.—T. 





there are ants whose larve never. spin; but this ex- 
ception only holds with those species that possess.a 
sting and two knots on the peduncle of the abdo- 
men. ‘Thus, there are some larve which undergo 
their change in a silken envelope, and.others which 
become pupz, without lying under the fecessity of 
spinning or weaving one.* 
The ia 
up in the lowermost floor of their dwelling. I have 
found, at this period, very small larve in the nests 
inhabited by the yellow ant, the field ant, and some 
other species, but none in those of the fallow, ash- 
coloured, and mining ants. ‘Those that are to pass 
the winter in this state are covered with hair, which 
is not the case in summer; affording another proof 
of that Providence at which naturalists are struck 
at every step. We do not find the larve of males 
and females but in the spring; their transformation 
takes place at the beginning of summer. 
(To be continued. ) 





Rye Breap. 


“Even those (says Mr. Jacob, in his recent report 
on the state of agriculture on the Continent) who 
can afford wheaten bread, eat commonly that of 
rye from choice. At the tables of the first families, 
both in Germany and Poland, though wheaten bread 
was always to he seen, I remarked that the natives 
scarcely ever tasted it, and I have met many Eng- 
lishmen, who after a long residence in those coun- 
tries, have given the preference to bread of rye. 
From the time I left the Netherlands, through Saxo- 
ny, Prussia, Poland, Austria, Bavaria, and Wur- 
temburg, till I entered France, I never saw, either 
in the baker’s shops, in the hotels, or private houses, 
a loaf of wheaten bread. In every large town, small 
rolls made of wheaten flour could 
and they were to be seen at the tables at which the 
foreigners were seated. Wheat is only used by the 
natin making what our English bakers would 





rvz of some ants pass the winter heaped} 


purchased,| coming on, though its approach be 
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who ‘employed labourers, and failed to make punc- 
tual payments. Arrangements have been madé to 
eeorent S ——— of sueh failures. nay work 
on the Licking summit is progressing rapidly, 

‘ . [Pittsburgh Gazette 














TO PREVENT CORNS FROM GROWING ON THE FEET. 
Easy shoes; frequently bathing the feet in luke- 

salt or pot-ashes dissolved 
in iti, *} 


The corn itself will be completely destroyed by 
rubbing it daily with a little caustic solution of 
potash, till a soft and flexible skin is formed. 


CURE FOR WARTS. 


The milky juice of the stalks of spurge, or of the 
common fig leaf, by persevering application, will, 
to a certainty, soon remove them. 


warm water, with 


COURT PLASTER. 

Take of isinglass, half an ounce; Tirington’s (or 
Friar’s balsam,) a drachm; melt the isinglass in an 
ounce of water, and boil the solution till a great 
part of the water is consumed: then add gradually 
to it the balsam, stirring them well together. After 
the mixture has.eontinued a short time on the fire, 
take the vessel off, and spread the extended silk 
with it, while it is yet fluid with heat, using a brush 
for spreading it. 


CERTAIN CURE FOR THE CRAMP, 


An effectual preventative for the cramp in the 
calves of the legs, which is a most grievous pain, is 
to stretch out the heel of the leg as far as possible, 
at the same time drawing up the toes towards the 
body. This will frequently stop a fit of the cramp 
after it has commenced; and a person will, after a 
few,times, be able, in general, to vent the fit 
tween sleep- 
ing and waking. Persons subject to this complaint 
should have a ae fixed at the bottom of the bed, 
against which the foot should be pressed when the 


call fancy bread, or in pastry and confectionary. If pain commences. 


there be no foreign demand for wheat, the difficulty 
of selling is very great.” 





Upwards of 2000 hands, and 300 teams, are em- 
ployed on the section of the Ohio Canal between 


TO ALLEVIATE THE PAIN OCCASIONED BY THE STING 
OF GNATS. 

The disagreeable itching occasioned by the sting 

of these insects may be removed by volatile alkali, 

or immediately rubbing and washing the part affect- 


Cleaveland and Kendal, and work to the ¢mount of|ed with cold water. 


between 40 and 50,000 dollars is performed in a 
month. ‘Fhe excavation and embankment are near- 
ly completed from the portage summit to Cleave- 
land. Of 44 locks required between the summit 
and the lake, the pits of 30 have been dug, and 
nearly half of the others are now excavating; the 
stone for the whole is prepared, and some of the 
walls have been commenced. The contracts re- 
quire the completion of the whole work on this sec- 
tion, by the first of October. The Cleaveland 
Herald from which we make this abstract, mentions 
that some alarm has been occasioned by the bad 
management, want of integrity, and consequent 
failure of a, few persons, chiefly sub-contractors, 





* Among the spinning larve, there are some whose 
web is marked with 9 black point at one of the extre- 
mities, which has been taken for the remains of the 
skin of the pupe, which they reject in their preceding 
state; but as [ have found the cocoons, thus stained, 
vefore the larve they contained had undergone theif 
metamorphosis, this supposition falls to the ground 
oho. fully convinced it is nothing more than the residue 


the aliment whieh these insects discharge a little 
time before ige.—A. ; 
Gould is ‘o ithor’s opinion; but Sir Edward 


King, who published a memoir on ants in an early num- 
Ser of the Philosophical Transactions, conjectures that 
it is a secretion . by the larve in its transforma- 


tion.—T. 















sens the inflammation. 


TO CURE THE STING OF A WASP OR BEE.» » 
To the part affected, apply oil of tartar, oso 
tion of potash, and it will give instant ease; ni 
well bruised mallows. : 
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BattimoreE, Farmar, Jury 14, 1826," opt 


DEATH OF JOHN ADAMS. » 
In our last we announced the re 3 
trious JEFFERSON, use, though we k bi- 
tuary register, it ned to reach us at thé mo- 
ment when our paper was going to press, and when, 
through it many of our readers would learn it for 
first time. 
e have now to add to the mournful l, 
of his illustrious associate in life and 1 
eath—Joun Apams. But why call it mourntul 
Should we not rather, under all circumstances, 
rejoice and be thankful, that they were permitted t 
remain, as Mentors to the rising generation for 


half : livin lars. in themselves 
of all that ‘hreanity fas exMibited of wisdom ta 
e 
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At night, to rub with fuller’s earth and water les-. » ” 
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council, patriotism-of purpose, and firmness of reso- 
lution. It was not in human nature that they could 
do more to illustrate these virtues—their measure 
of earthly honours was full to overflowing; and the 
world never presented a more sublime moral spec- 
tacle than their simultaneous dissolution on the 
Jubilee of American freedom—we may sympathise 
with their surviving relatives, but even they wil 
have been taught, by the giorious examples of the 
deceased, to submit with fortitude to a dispensation 
of Providence so extraordinary, in all its coincident 
circumstances, that, without superstition, we ma 

suppose it was intended as le consecration of 
the 4th of July, to the cats of human freedom, 
as a “new seal to the hope that the prosperity of 
these States is under the special protection of a 
kind Providencé.” 





Grain—SeeEps, &c., FROM THE Barazits.—The 





following is another proof of the constant and en- 
lightened attention paid by officers of our Navy, 
when abroad, to the best interests of their own 
country. {f{ they are ready to defend her honour! 
by the sword, they are equally prompt in “piping! 
times of peace,” to supply from foreign climes, the 
means of greater variety and profit to the products 
of our fields. . 
U. States’ ship Cyane, ? 
Rio de Janeiro, May 29, 1826. 5 

Dear Sir,—An opportunity in the departure of 
the brig Sylph, which will sail from this port, for 
Baltimore, enables me to forward to you a few 
seeds, and of a kind which I have no doubt will 
take kindly in our soil. The wheat, you will per- 
ceive, is of a hard flinty kind, and I am informed is 
never subject to smut or to the visitation of the fly. 
The bean is in flavour prodigiously fine, and yields 
a most abundant crop to the portion placed in the| 
earth; the seed is of a highly flavoured pumpion,| 
which in flavour, is very little inferior to our yellow 
musk melon—all of which I send to you for such 
distribution as in your own judgment may seem fit, 
should they prove acceptable. 

With great esteem, yours, 
J.D. ELLIOTT. 

J. S. Sxinner, Ese. 








Soutrn Carouina AGRIcULTURAL Society. 
Dear Sir, Charleston, June 26, 1826. | 


The South Carolina Agricultural Society having) 
elected you an honorary member of the society, it 
becomes my pleasing duty to inform you of the 
same. I send you a copy of the diploma and “Re-| 
solution,” the originals of which are entrusted to! 
the care of Mr. Redding, who expects to sail for| 
Baltimore in a few days. The gold medal is in the 
hands of the artist, and shall be forwarded to Bal-| 
timore as soon as I receive it. I expect a month or 
two will elapse before I obtain it. With assurances! 
ef my personal respect, 

I am, sir, your obed’t serv’t, 
EDW’D BROWN, 


‘% ‘gro. tem. Cor. See. So. Caro. Ag. Society. No. 1, ee We to . 180 hhds. 
Joun Sy ER, Ese. ‘ ; . p 103 
P. S. It Was on motion of Gen. Thomas Pinck- 3, ‘ ° ‘ 125 
ney. fe a ae 
6 (copy.) 408 hhds. 


The following resolution wa unanimously adopt- 
ed by the South Carolina Agricultural Society, at 
their meeting on the 20th of June, 1826. 

This Society acknowledges the sense it enter- 
tains of the services which Mr. J. S. Skinner Has 
rendered to the promotion of the agriculture of the 
United States, and of his particular attention to 
this Society by a donation of valuable books and 
other kind services; and therefore unanimously 

Resolved, That Mr. Skinner be admitted an honora- 
ry member of this Society, and that the secretary 


AMERICAN a 
do forward to him his diploma, accompaf “by the 


gold medal of the Society 
Extract from the minutes. 
(Signed) CHAS. E. ROWAND, See’ry. 
Charleston, June 20, 1826. 


Dear Sir, Baltimore, 4th July, 1826. 

Your favour of the 23d ult. brought me the grati- 
fying information of my having been elected an 
honorary member of the South Carolina Agricultura! 
Society; and a copy of the Resolution awarding me 
their gold medal. I accept these honours, unme- 
rited as they are, with a high sense of respect for 
the members individually, and with the more plea- 
sure, as they were conferred at the instance of an 
eminent patriot; who, before I was born, had join- 
ed this Society to pioneer in the cause of agricul- 
tural improvement, as he had yet sooner done in 
the cause of liberty. What more powerful incen- 
tive to exertions for the publick good than thus, lau- 
duri a viro laudato? 

Please tender my grateful acknowledgments to 
the Society, and accept for yourself assurafites of 
sincere regard from 

Yours, very respectfully, 
J. $5. SKINNER. 
Epwarp Brown, Ese, Pro tem. 
Cor. Sec, So. Car. Ag. Society. 





Extracts To THE Epiror—paTED 
Waccamaw, near Georgetown, S. C., 

Dear Sir, June 30, 1826. } 

The drought during the months of April, May, 
and part of June, has been excessive, ani our high 
land crops, cotton, corn and potatoes, have suffered 
very ——— This immediate neighbourbood 
being better adapted to rice than any other section 
of country of the same extent in the United States, 
we do not feel the injurious effects of dry weather 
in the cultivation of that staple, as we can always 
command the flow of the tide. Many of us, how- 
ever, who have been in the habit of growing our 
own provisions, independent of the rice » Will 
fall very far short of our usual mark in thafTrespect. 


Yours, respectfully, 
OSEPH W. ALLSTON. 





Witp Tories. 

Mr. SKINNER, North Carolina, June 18, 1826. 

Sir,—I have a promising number of ‘young wild 
turkies;” they are exceedingly wild and shy though, 
much more so I think than the partridge. Can any 
of your subscribers, who have succeeded in raisin 
this valuable fowl of our woods, inform me how 
had best proceed. 

An answer is respectfully requested, and would 
prove useful to many. The French call this bird 
Coque De Indié. 





Tosacco.—Inspections in the three State Ware- 
houses during the last week: 
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PRICES CURRENT. 
: \ |WHOLESALE.| RETAIL. 
ARTICLES. | Per. om | to (from! we" 

BEEF, Baltimore Prime,| bbl.| 7 50) 8 ae 

BACON, and Hams,. . | lb. 5 9 9} 12 

BEES-WAX, Am. yellow; — | 31) 33 50 

COFFERF, Java,...-..|— 17{ 174; 22) 

Havana,.... | — ~ 164 20 
COTTON, Louisiana, &c. ai 12 13 

Georgia Upland,...|—! 10) 11 

COTTON YARN, No. 10,| — 30] 

An advance of 1 cent; — | } 
each number to No. 18.) — | { 

CANDLES, Mould, ..|—j| 123 14) 16) 48 
Dipt, ..-seeeee —_— 11 t | 4 

CHEESE,.......- - 10; 32! = 15 

FEATHERS, Live,.. — 30 { 37 

FISH, Herrings,Sus. bbj.;2 374 | 
Shad, trimmed, _ | 7 00 

FLAXSEED, Rough,. . bush}! 12% { 

FLOUR, Superfine, city,| bbl.| 4 50 ; 5 00 
RR cain a da ace —| 400 | 
Susquehanna, superfi. | — | 4 4 25) 

PLA, cc ccccses Ib. 9 11 { 

GUNPOWDER, Balti. . |251b} 5 00 5 50! 

GRAIN, Indian Corn, . jbush 13 ?5 
Wheat, Family Flour, | — | ! 95) 1 10 
do. Lawler, & Red,new| — 80} 90 
do. Red, Susque... | — | 90 95 sales 
BVO, ccc sccece —_ i0 
eee —|} 80 
Clover Seed, Red bush|3 874) 4 25] 4 75 
Ruta Baga Seed,. . . | lb.| 1 
Orchard Grass Seed, jbush| 1 75 2 00; 
Mangel Wurtzel Seed,, — | 1 25 1 50) 
Timothy Seed, ....|—{ 2 %5 $3 00 
eee ee _ 50! 53 | 
Beans, White,....|—| ? = 1 87 

HEMP, Russia, clean,. |ton|215 (220 
Do. Country.... | — {120/130 

gas eee Ib.| 15) 25 

; HOGS’ LARD,..... _ 7 9 12 

(LEAD, Pig .. 00 - | 63) 

Bar... ..|— 8} 84 
LEATHER, Soal, best, | — 22} 23) 62 
MOLASSES, sugar-house | gal. 46| 623; 

Havana, Ist qual. . . | — aa | 34) 374 

NAILS, 6a20d. ..... Ib. 64 9 

NAVAL STORES, Tar, | bbl.| 1 50.1 624 
eee ee —/2 | 
Turpentine, Soft, .. | —| 1 75] 

OIL, Whale, common, . |gal 27; 30) 40) 
Spermaceti, winter . | — 70; 75) 88 

PORK, Baltimore Mess, | bb] |11 90\12 00 

do. Prime,. .. | — | 8 90| 9 00 

PLASTER, cargo price, | ton.| 4 00| 

ground, .. | bbl.) 1 50) : 
RICE, fresh, ...... Ib} 23] s| 5 6 
| SOAP, Baltimore White,| Ib. 12) 14 20 
Brown and yellow,} — 54] 74 8} 12 

WHISKEY, Ist proof, . {gal.| 29) 31} 38 50 

PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr| — = 1 00| 1 25 

APP’ E BRANDY, Ist pr} ~- 36 50 

SUGARS, Havana White, |c.Ib.|}12 50/13 15 16 

do. Brown,..|—/| 8 50/9 50 
Louisiana, ...... — | 7 50) 9 50/10 11 
i were ere es Ib. 19 22 20 28 

SPICES, Cloves,.... | — 70} 75) 1 00 
Ginger, Ground,... | — 7 12 
Pepper,.- 2... — 16 25 

SALT, St. Ubes, . ... jbush 43 75 
Liverpool ground .. | — 45 75 

SHOT, Balt. all sizes, . |cwt.| 9 00 

WINES, Madeira, L. P. |gal.| 2 50) 3 00) 3 50) 4 

do. _Sicily,. . | — | 1 15} 1 20) 2 00 
Sree ere — | 1 15] 1 20) 1 50) 7 75 
Se rerrre doz.| 4 8 5 00) 9 00 
Port, first quality, . . jgal./ 1 65) 1 85| 2 50 

WOOL, Merino, full bl’d} Ib. 30} 35 ae 

do. crossed,.. | — 20) 22) | huttreeof 
Common, Country, . | — 15} 20 tags. 
Skinners’ or Pulled, . | — 20 25 


























vations on the Locust—Naturall of the eggs, 
larve, and pup of Ants, continued—Rye Bread—Ohi 

Canal—Reeipes—Grain, Seeds, &c. from Brazil—Pro- 
ceedings of the South Carolina Agricultural Society— 





Prospect of Crops—Wild Turki uiry. 


inted every Friday, at $5 per annum, for JOHN S. 
SKINNER, Editor, by Joun D. Toy, corner of St 
Paul and Market streets, where every description of 
Book and Job Printing if handsomely executed. 
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ON THE VALUE AND USE OF OXEN IN 
COMPARISON WITH HORSES. 


dir, Frederick county, Virginia, April 4, 1825. 


[ have ventured to become a candidate for your 
liberal offer of a silver cup “for the best essay on 
the value and use of oxen in comparison with horses 
in the middle and southern states,” in doing which 
[ am prompted less by the expectation of success, 
than by the desire of performing a citizen’s part in 
convincing our countrymen of the great importance 
of working oxen in preference to horses generally, 
where the climate is not too warm for them, and 
where in all kinds of labour they have not been ex- 
cluded by the fairest comparison. And as it is pro- 
bable you will be presented with a number of prac- 
tical essays, an opportunity will be offered to embo- 
dy from them, all such facts and remarks as have 
the most useful bearing on the subject, which I 
must suppose will be highly gratifying to any one 


evincing so much interest as is manifested in your'plenty of heavy oxen. 


sal. ‘The experience of our northern bre- 
thren, in that line, gives them an opportunity of a 


orse, while the formepas subject to fewer risks of 
better acquaintance with working oxen, their pro-jeyery kind. If a ho s $100, oxen of a cor 
perties, and valuable uses, and [ am sure they aoeins quality ma 


not refuse for so honourable a reward, to give y 
a full and just description of them—though I am not 


fully aware as it regards the comparison, whether 
the same care has been taken in districts where théjpaying back his —— money every cent, fre- 


ox is most celebrated, to bring the horse to the 
same degree of perfection. It was in Massachu- 


TET 





food. Steady, hard labour belongs 
e goes slow, he carries a great bur- 
den, and must have plenty to eat for his faithful la- 
bour. If, then, to the north he is most'valuable, 
and the horse to the south—may we not rationally 
conclude that on the middle ground they may be 
associated with extraordinary advantage; and in 
that portion of our happy country we may, by ju- 
dicious management, succeed in making it again 
what it one the finest part of the old thirteen. 
I will attemp_\ew, that if a spirit prevailed f 

the use xc." a more considerable extent, that 
our breed of cattle would, with the soil, be much 
more speedily improved. The middle and southern 
country, to a certain extent, are dependant on the 
west, annually, for large droves of horses, demand 

ing cash in payment, which it is true they cannot now 
get, but must eventually be paid to the great injury 
of the purchaser. Does not the inability to pay, prove 
the impropriety to purchase in this case? When 
the price of small grain was high, the expenditure 
was more tolerable. It is time to adopt a more 
economical mode: let us raise a few large horses, and 
It is notorious, that a team 
of four oxen may be purchased as cheaply as one 








had for $25 each; if a 

orse of inferior kind costs 60 or $80, the ox may 
ibe bought at 18 or $20. ‘There is almost a certain- 
ty of the ox enduring eight or ten years, and then 


quently more, and sometimes double. The horse, 
from the number of his liabilities, will not, I be- 








TT 





setts that I first witnessed their great strength and lieve, average ten years from the time of his pur- 
docility, their patient endurance of many miles|chase; perhaps little more when raised; and when 
travel through snows into the frozen swamps, re-|he dies we get only his poor hide. * But admitting 


turning late, heavy laden with wood. I have been 
in the habit of using them for twenty odd years on 
a farm of 350 acres cleared land, and know more 
of their value than I can express in terms adequate 
to their importance. Nevertheless, I believe it is 
in vain to say that the very best oxen are equal to 
horses for the wagon, plough or harrow--though é 
do, without hesitation, declare, consistently ~tth 
my own experience, that we should depend sreatly 
on oxen, keeping no more horses an are absolute- 
ly necessary to plough the greund and furnish one 
wagon team on a large fare, 9n a small one oxen 
should be used for everr Other work than plough- 
ing. One bar-share o” three horses is sufficient for 
a * of 3 or 400-cres, breaking up annually one 


fourth part of th whole, with six good oxen in ad-|and where corn is the principal horse feed; mate- 
dition. The «me sized farm frequently employs'rially injures the soil. An established conviction, 


two bar-sh-e teams, and a wagon set, besides 
horses en-ugh to eat up all the grain they make, 
and dexroy much of the grass that should be turn. 
ed into hay for oxen. In order to keep up sucha 
number of horses, resort must be had to the ruinous 
system of purchase, or. the keeping an additional 
number of young horses to reinforce with, which 
greatly adds to the deteriorating system. 

The comparison required being between oxen 
and horses of the middle and southern States, and 
being an inhabitant of one of the most northern of 
the latter, I feel peculiarly situated, however illy 
qualified to draw an instructive comparison; for I 
am aware if the subject were done justice to, it 
would lead into an extensive train of reasoning, 
and require no little practical detail of husbandry. 
In much of our northern and eastern country, eco- 
nomy of cultivation is so essential, hay so much 
more abundant than grain, that work cattle are 
identified with the soil—the climate is suited to 
their constitution. To the south, where the lands 


are light, an active horse is equally suited to their 

soil and climate; horses of even a smal] size, and 

mules in their place, are more valuable than oxen, 

which cannot perform the active labour in a hot 

sup, through a long day, in a scorching soil, and 
No. 18. —VOL. 8. 


that a farmer raises both of the best kind; a horse 
iat $100, the ox at $334—then there is three for one. 
|For my own pgrt.t value a pair of good oxen as high- 
ly ag any first 'rate plough horse. The difference of 
| conte tinea, jeep. is at: (so man an e 
\jations have been ex sted oF late Ai a A 
I will not meddle with it further than to say, that 
:from t three oxen may be kept to more ad- 
vantage, and at less immediate cost, than a single 
horse; and although a pair of oxen may consume 
double as much hay as the horse, there is double 
the manure made, and that of better quality, to 
carry on an improving system. Whereas the con- 
sumption of grain by a horse produces the necessi- 
ty of costly labour to keep up a necessary supply, 


that oxen can be made to answer a more valuable 
end in exchange for a part of our horses, would 
lead to important results. Our breed of cattle 
would be improved generally; those intended for 
the yoke would be selected for such peculiarities as 
would best adapt them to the purpose; fewer horses 
would make room for more and better cattle; less 
grain would be cultivated—or, rather, less land in 
grain, but in fact more grain; more land will be left 
for pasture, and hay, the chief food of oxen; less 
labour will be expended, more profit reaped; cows 
will be seen returning from their more abundant 
pastures laden with milk, to sup, ly a dairy, or make 












their calves large, and give them early maturity. 


addition of meat when he does not get plenty of 
milk. In the summer, the knolls are enriched by 
penning them thereon; in the winter, large quanti- 
ties of the best manure is made in their pens; for 


large fat cattle m; re and better manure than 
small lean ones. 9" 
Now, if it be a fact, that oxen in great part, can 








be more economically and profitably used than 
horses, the great “meee of improving ‘them fol- 


- 


— = ——___ 
lows of course, which will naturally lead us into a 


system of farming more fertilizing and less 

rious. In what has been’said, or what may be said, 
let nothing be inferred that the horse is underva- 
lued; but that the use of this noble animal should 
be confined to certain labour which he is better 
adapted to than the ox; that the number should be 
pr pace and their size and form wre the subject 
0 icular interest, that a pair of them ma - 
Jorn the same poe of labour, with fone af 
amproved construction, as three are in the habit of 


ens at present. ‘Touching then, immediately, the 
subject of their c value in the middle 
statesy® I consider the much more valuable 
for the'plough of any kind, the harrow, and w 


when hauling to a considerable distance—as I do 
the ox for the rest of the labour performed ona 
farm, treading wheat excepted, which labour is now 
done, in a great measure, by machinery. Hauling of 
all kinds, either in wagons or carts, particularly in the 
transportation of manure, where four oxen have, in a 
properly constructed cart, as decided a superiority 
over the wagon and horse team, as the latter have 
over the former in ploughing. If oxengare slower 
than horses, their steadiness, strength, simple gear- 
ing, which renders it so speedy a change from one 
cart to another. and advantageous mode of deliver- 
ing their load by a tilt, and off again without loss 






of time, is the cause of their superiority; and this ~ 


done with a bread wheel cart, costing not more 
than half as mueh as the wagon; of which, and its 
peculiar adaptation to the hauling of wood, manure, 
stone, &c., I shall endeavour to make useful by an 
explanatory drawing, not knowing whether this par- 
ticular construction is known off my own farm. 

I had formeily been in the habit of using 
narrow bodies,high wheels with narrow tire: 
such wheels cunnot be made strong enough for 
heavy oxen; they twist them in turning around, nor 
are they fit to go over cultivated grounds. The 
high narrow bgijes are unhandy to load in, equally 
Jas Mer a deal of exertion to tilt them, 

i the load freely; whereas a 
ly short and very wide, will carry much more 
manure, and tilt with ease, besides affording less 
labour to the team. I haye endeavoured to accom- 
modate their gear, carts, and labour as nearly to 
their nature as possible, not forcing or expecting 
more of them than they can truly perform. It is 
certain much is to be done by management, and 
there is a great advantage in a suitable breed. [ 
have occasionally had an ox to retard the progress 
of the whole team, not having a form correspond- 
ing with the rest, to enable Pat to keep up in a 
quickened pace; but the same difference will be 
met with in horses also. A simple mention of a 
few of the many advantages attending oxen, and I 
am done with their eulugy. 

They are rarely ever known to be either lame or 
blind; { bave not, in twenty years, lost one by 
disease or poverty; they do not jump and trespass 
like horses, (except my old Lion;) but their lame- 
ness, if incurable, or blindness, or mischievous- 
ness, do not prevent the: m making good. beef. 

My decided opinion is, that ninety nine farmers 
out of a hundred will do better in the mY ‘exen 
with horses, as here recommended—but § will not 
disyuise that there are some few, whose 1 


Without a plentiful dairy, too, there is a necessity|/energy and management have demonstrated (espe 
for an increased cultivation of grain to feed the|cially in extensive grain cultivation) that horses 
hogs for the use of the labourer, and he requires an‘ pushed to a certain aye, and then sold to give place 


to other prime ones, have succeeded in doing more 
than could have been done under any other circum- 
stances—the hauling of produce to market 50 or 70 
miles, is considered in these exceptions. Some ar- 
gue, we will ‘one oxen. for our horses must be 
fed, work or not, therefore we will keep them ex- 





*I consider Virginia in point of climate, soil, &e., a 
middle state. 
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AMERICAN FARMER. 


(Jury 21, 1826, 














clusively at work—but it is not the fact; hay or grass 
wilt. keep horses fat when they are not at work, and 
the economy of oxen not only consists in the saving 
of grain in not eating it themselves, but in render- 
ing it unnecessary that the horse should—further, 
they are a necessary relief to the horse whose pow- 
erful energies should be called forth at certain sea- 
sons, particularly during the spring and fall, when 
a good three horse team should not plough less than 
from two to two and a half acres per day; rest 
should then ensue for a while, then light labour, andy 
rich grazing will make them young for anothér 
ploughing tug—after whieh ‘but little grain is re- 
quired with an abundance of rough food and hay, 
which, if properly administered, will make’a large 
quantity of the best manure. Horses thus kept, 
will live longer and at less expense. 

The yoking and breaking of oxen comes next 
under consideration, but so much has been lately 
said on these subjects in the American Farmer, I 
will touch but lightly on them, and proceed to state 
my experience of the kind of cart best adapted to 
their labour.. I have usually broken them at be- 
tween two and three years of age, by working them 
gently between the wheel oxen and leaders, gra 
dually introducing them into harder labour by put- 
ting one at a time behind, or before, wherever their 
staiion may be intended. Their yokes are con- 
structed with a view to have as close a bearing on 
the neck as possible, and the bows inserted with a 
like view. Query: as some insist that oxen can 
draw most by a rope attached to their horns, would 
not the experiment be worth making, that of fixing 
the rope round the horns and to the yoke, in order 
to relieve the shoulders of part of the pull, when the 
pees has become great?—thoigh I confess I 

eel satisfied with the present mode. 

A much more important consideration is to pos- 
sess carts of easy conveyance to tiem, and abun- 
dant in the transportation of manur:, &c. for I have 
often heard farmers say, they had plenty of manure 
but could not carry it out. I havenever been able 
to make a fourth as much as [ could haul out in 
good season to plough in before it was too much ex- 
posed to evaporation—then, as the facility of re- 
moving it is as necessary as the making, I would 
offer the annexed plan of a cart for 4 or 6 oxen, two 
of which will cost less mosey than a good wagon, 
requiring so much less iron and mechanical labour. 
The state of perfection (/ imagine) I have brought 
them to, is the result of twenty years observation, 
casting off many before worn, altering and amend- 
ing from time to time, but perhaps I have yet to 
learn much on the subject; if so, may this occasion 
bring it to light. The axle tree should be very) 
strong, and not morticed for the tongue, which| 
should be so stiff as not to bend at all, the tire 4| 
inches, wheels about 5 feet high—the body A just 
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$ feet long from end to end of th@mzin rails, which 
should be stout and of good white oak, with addi- 
tional rise in the middle to admit of a portion being 
rounded out for the hub to turn under, It is by this 


<Any 





and easier than a long narrow one—will also tilt 
and be replaced with ease. ‘The width of the body 
may come within two inches of the spokes below, 
and the side boards to lean so as to be nearly paral- 
lel with the spokes of the wheei—it should be 6 
inches wider behind than before; a light moveable 
bottom battened together and chained to the fore 
slat is to be used for hauling manure, &c.—and the 
side boards represented by B are to be put into the| 
staples on the outside of the rails 4? Giay. which! 

re 9 feet long, as is the floor ""-ae cart. The 
sideboards are 2 feet high above the staples. When 
the nature of the hauling requires it, a slight gate 
may be affixed at pleasure on the fore part. Pins 
with shoulders are driven about three inches deep 
into the under part of the rails on each side of the 
axle, to prevent the body from going tuo far one 
way or the other. This is better than any iron work 
for a cart independent of the cconomy—the staples 
are driven through immediately on each side, the 
two inch auger holes intended for standers in the 
hauling of wood, rails, &c.; and will prevent the 
greatest pressure from ever opening the timbers.— 
The convenience and economy of this manure anc 
wood body, as [ call it; must be so evident, that | 
will not trouble you fi han to observe, tha: 
the staples and four b the ends of the rails, 
is all the iron work it requires. It is rapidly dis- 
sected and stowed away after use. For other pur. 
poses, a light close body, 9 feet long, or 10, accord: 
ing to circumstances, is used for the hauling 0° 
wheat, corn, &c.; six barrels of corn in the shuck | 
have frequently hauled. To this body is attachec 
ladders for hay, wheat, &c. &c.; and an additiona 
one is used almost exclusively for corn stalks with 
the tops and fodder on, 15 feet long, consisting o 
rails, slats, and very high standers. ‘This body con 
veys more of the materials of manure from a gooc 
corn field than can readily be conceived by one no’ 
accustomed to its operations. In conclusion, it wil. 
be almost unnecessary to add, in connection with 
the economy of using oxen, that any syetem in the 
present state of our agriculture, that will have the 
effect of reducing its expenses, and at the same time 
enhance its profits, both immediately and remotely, 
and insure a certain improvement of the soil, must 
be considered preferable to the extensive, uncertain 
and unfertilizing system of grain raising, which has 
been my desire to prove, through the medium of 
the labour of oxen, the repose of a greater portion 
of land in grass, and a greater quantity of hay as 
the cheapest and least exhausting resource of ma- 
nure; the security for a greater crop of grain on 
less land.* Have the goodness to pardon this rough 
sketch, for writing is not my trade, but practical 
farming, which, | think, I pursue with more plea- 
sure than almost any man in the world. 

I am, very respectfully, 
Your obed’t. serv’t. 


RICHARD K. MEADE. 








ON THE CULTIVATION OF TURNIPS. 

After fifteen years experience, I recommend the 
following practice, which, if carefully followed, may 
be made a certain, and not an uncertain crop—as is 





MANURE. 

A small dressing of manure is necessary, say teg 
ox cart loads to the acre, of ashes or old cold ma. 
nure, such as yard shovellings, &c.; unfermented 
manures will spoil the crop by making it run to top 
rendering the roots hot and spikey. ’ 

SEED AND ITS PREPARATION. 

This is one of the most important parts to be at. 
tended to; without good true seed, all the othe, 
labour is lost. Iam frequently offered seed by the 
bushel, which is acknowledged to be saved from 
the refuse turnips, which, if one is suffered to go to 
seed among twenty good ones, will spoil the whole 
With such seed it would be as impossible to raise 

ood turnips, as it would be from radish seed, 

In order to hasten vegetation, and by that means 
escape the ravages of the fly, it is best to soak the 
seed in rain water twenty-four hours; but if wanted 
sooner a few minutes in warm water will do. It js 
strongly recommended to soak the seed in lamp oj 
which is said to impart a disagreeable flavour to 
the seed plant, which saves it from the fly. After 
soaking the seed, it ought to be rolled in plaster, or 
ashes, to dry them; and for sowing broad cast, [ 
mix three half pints of seed with a bushel of the 
mixture to the acre; but those who have Bennett's 
drill may sow the naked seed in rows about twelve 
inches apart, by closing every other slide, which 
will save much time in hoeing. 


TIME OF SOWING. 

In the neighbourhood of Baltimore, if the turnip 
seed can be got up quick, it will do to sow as late 
as the 25th of August, for table use; and for stock, 
it would be well to sow from the 25th of July to 
the 10th of August. ‘Two weeks later will do on 
the tide water and in old Virginia; the ground being 
well prepared, the manure spread when necessary, 
once ploughing, and then immediately give the 
oughed ground one stroke with the harrow; then 
syw the seed while the ground is damp, and give it 
one stroke with the harrow, and the plants will 
soon appear. After they are up, should the fly be 
estructive, roll them with a roller. As it is apt to 
be ey at this season of the year, it is best to sowa 
little tefore o soon after a rain, to get the plants 
up; otherwise te seed often perishes, but sowing 

on fresh ploughed wound is a great advantage. 

Ho-inG, &e. 

After the plants are u, and the largest leaf has 
grown as large as a cent, ttn the harrow through 


weeds, and moulds the plants; q from the three 
half pints of seed, if the fly has nv been destrue- 
tive, there will be plenty of plants to admit of the 
harrow being run each way, which puts ¢he ground 
in fine order among the plants: then Commeace 
with the all-important work of hoeing, withort 
which all the other work will be nearly lost. Each 
hand must take about five feet wide and use the 
hoe actively, and single out the plants as near 
twelve inches apart as can be done by the eye. 
This is a tedious operation; but four or five hands, 
sticking close to it, will soon learn to do the work 
— and get over a large piece of ground ina 
ay; and after it is done, there will be one single 
plant to each foot of ground, instead of a dozen to 








mostly asserted. 

The land suited to this crop ought not to be rich, 
but of a medium fertility, and pulverized by repeat- 
ed ploughings and harrowings, until very fine; as 
near the consistency of pulverized virgin soil of 
new land as possible, and the turnip crop will very 
suitably succeed all early spring crops, such as po- 
tatoes, peas, radishes, beans, and clover after the 
first mowing, and will do without manure, provided 
the four first enumerated have been manured in the 


spring. 








means the body acquires widtb, and will carry more 





the foot in some places, and only one to the yard in 
others, as is the case when the seed is sown thin, 
and left without hoeing or thinning; in consequence, 
in one case they will be too thick to grow, and in 
the other wilj not grow for want of culture. The 
white flat or white Norfolk is the best kind for ear- 
ly use; and the ruta baga, and yellow bullock, for 
late use. Either of these ought to be sowed earlier 
than the above—the first a month, and the latter 
one or two weeks. The white stone and tankard 
turnip, are good kinds, particularly the latter, as it 
grows to a great size and is sweet. 





* And best recipe for destroying the Hessian fly. 


ROBERT SINCLAIR. 
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number of stalks, but they were well 
cr: on bottom land, very good; 
the crop was too far spent before 
the wet weather set in. The young tobacco was 
also very promising; but this fine prospect has been’ 
much altered for the worse by a high freshet which 
lately took place in Dan river, which has destroyed 
nearly one half of the corn, oats,and young tobac- 
co crops growing on the river bottoms.” 


SS 
LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. © 


MOWING MATCH. 

the morning of the 4th inst. many of the fax- 
Peas: other inhabitants of Stratham, assembled 
at the Plain’s corner, to witness the novel exhibition 
of a mowing match. The premium was an elegant 
scythe, by which the work was executed. The rule 
was previously established that no candidates should 
be accepted, excepting those between the ages of 
48 and 21; that after the work was executed, it 
should be measured, and the three best mowers 
should again perform the task. Three judges were 
inted: Major Benj. Clark, Major David Robin- 
son, and Capt. Joseph Smith, with liberty to the 
mowers to select two additional ones, if they should 

think fit. ; 
When the work was executed by the nine mow- 
ers who had presented themselves as candidates, it 

















NUTRITION—FOOD. 
(Concluded from p. 132.) 


Necessity or selfishness, then, must be regarded} 
as the chief motive to a mother’s withholding from 








L. Morrill, and Benjamin Kelly, had done the best} When, therefore, either of these states is found to, 
minutes mowing; and the work was again ‘per-|admitjof no other remedy, the offices of a proper| 
formed by them, when it was declared by the judges, nufse ought to supply those of a less fortunate pa-| 
that Mr. C. had mowed in one minute 45 strokes, 8 ‘rent: and in the selection of such a substitute, an} 
feet swathe, and 101 feet in length; being 808 attentive exercise of the judgment and of experi-| 
feet square; Mr. M. 50 strokes, 7% feet swathe, aad ence i8 requisite. ‘That person, who aspires to hold | 
103 feet in length; being 796 feet square; and Mg.|the situation of a nurse, should be distinguished by) 
K. 48 strokes, 7 7-12 feet swathe, and 1074 feet in qualifications which peculiarly fit her for the faith-; 
length, being 813 feet, and one quarter square; and ful execution of the charge she expresses a desire of 
Mr. Kelly accordingly received the premium. The) undertaking. She ought to be young, and modest 
thanks of the company were tendered to the gentle- pow healthy—neat in her dress; cleanly in her per- 
men who acted as judges; to Capt. Smith for the son, active in her habits; temperate in all her de- 
use of his field; and to Rev. Mr. Cummings, for an sires; have a candid disposition, a cheerful temper, | 
elegant and appropriate address delivered by him and an instructed mind. Her teeth should be white| 
upon the occasion. land clean; her gums sound and florid, the odour of 

Previous to the dissolution of the meeting, Major |her breath agreeable; that of her insensible perspi- | 
Smith, aged 80 last autumn, mowed one mintte,| ration inoffensive; her nipples rosy and small, but! 
and cut over a surface of 803 feet square. ‘The | readily swelling from excitement; her breasts smooth | 
work was executed by him with great ease, andhe | and prominent rather oblong than large. Her milk 
was rewarded by the applause of all present, ind! ought not to be more than four months old, because 
with a badye of respect and honour. It is propGed | it then becomes less digestible by the stomach of a 
to continue these meetings; and we shall endeawur' new-born babe; it should flow with readiness, be 
in our next paper, to give some further accourt of thin and bland and abundant, and. have a bluish 
the plan. We regret that our limits will not alow'tinge, with a sweetish taste. It is necessary that} 
a more extended notice of this first exhibition of| she be perfectly free of every hereditary or consti- 
the kind. [Exeter Gazette. | tutional taint or manifest disease, and altogether 
blameless of every practice requiring concealment; 
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EXPERIMENTAL FARMS. 


The science of agriculture and gardening is ad-| show herself to be fond of children, dexterous in| 
vancing rapidly. Sever! extensive experimental | 
farms are in operatior in this section of the country | 


with very exceller¢ results. In New Jersey near 
New Brunswick. is a farm under the personal care 
of a propriecor who unites all the requisites of a 
scientific 2nd practical horticulturist. 
last foar years, seven thousand trees have been 
planted under the direct inspection of the owner, 
who has converted the whole farm into a garden. 
As an instance of the success of the experiments 
made, and of the excellent cultivation it is under, 
it may be mentioned that apricots have been ga- 
thered this year from it, measuring six inches in 
circumference. [V. ¥. E. Post. 





PROSPECT OF CROPS. 


Extract of a letter from Caswell county, NV. C., dat- 


ed July 8, 1826. 

“From the time the corn crop was planted up to 
the 20th of May, we had dry weather, which ena- 
bled us to keep our crops clean. On the 24th of 
May we had abundant rains, and from that period 
up to the present time I have never witnessed such 
seasonable weather. A warm sun and frequent 


showers, sometimes two and three times a week, 
has forced rapidly forward the corn crops, which are 
decidedly the finest we have had for many years. 
The wheat crop, on manured lots, was an excellent 
one, the heads being well filled and the grains large 
and plump: the wheat, on corn ground, gave a thin 


Within the | 


that her character be eminent for patience, equa- 
nimity, kindness, and obligingness; and that she) 


managing them, watchful during their sleep, and| 
capable of undergoing fatigue and want of rest 
without injury to her own health. 

Women having a brown complexion generally 
\yield milk in profusion: theirs, also, is rich and 
nourishing. That of fair persons contains less of 
ithe pure alimentary principle, and has been consi- 
dered as having a tendency to create heart burn in 
some infants, and in others a weakening frequency 
of their dejections. 

Moderate and regular exercise, in the open air, 
imparts energy to the vital powers of females giv- 
ing suck; and, from this, their milk derives a better 
quality, has the proportions of its component ele 
ments more equalized, and is made less susceptible 
of going into sudden coagulation within the sto- 
machs of their charge. ‘They themselves should 
subsist on a light generous diet composed of a due 
mixture of animal and vegetable substances,* ac- 
companied with the free use of refreshing drinks: 


*Dr. Struve, in his tract on the Education and Treat- 
ment of Children, gives the following prescription:— 
“Let two parts of milk rise over a low fire, and add 
one part of well-fermented beer, previously boiled:” 
sugar may be added to this if desirable. This beverage 
is to be taken cold: it has been attended, he says, with 





caine 
but, in all this, particular regard should be had to 
the mee oy natural temperament and previ 
habits of life. ‘w e 

Beyond Lope milk, an infant require 

other sustenanite till after the first teeth have n 
to appear: the, development of these is generally 
co-incident with that of the stomach’s powers, and 
thereby seems to indicate the want of more solid 
nourishment. Previously to this change, which 
uma ieppens bétween the fourth and sixth month 
rom 












irth, artificial foods almost always disagree 
ith the.digestive organs, and excite internal pains. 
i ™ ean time, it should be 
ted intervals of about 
occasion, be allowed to 
“the breast, Frequent sucking, especially 
iting the night, is unfavourable both to the babe’s 
prosperity and the health of its mother, who never 
ought to permit its lying asleep with the nipple in 
its mouth. 
Infants, as their dentition advances, may have 
the quantity of prepared aliment, superadded to the 











‘natural, gradually augmented. Such forms of it 


are preferable as consist of milky and farinaceous 
substances, agreeably sweetened: of all these re- 
cent cream gf cow’s milk diluted with whey, and 
arrow-root, appear, from experience, to be the most 


Preparatively to its final discontinuation, the 
nurse’s milk requires being exhibited in lessening 
proportions as well as at more distant returns. Vi- 
gorous and healthy children may be weaned, as 


‘convenient, in their eighth or tenth month; but 


such as are puny, delicate, or diseased, should have 
this ehange deferred to a later period, determinable 
entirely by bys strength of their assimilative and 
constitutional powers. According to the pecuhari- 
ties of their nature, all children are more or less 
affected by the transition to their new diet; it, there- 
fore, becomes the duty of their mothers most soli- 
citously to watch its general effects on their sleep, 
appetité and -dejections, for the purpose of having 
the slightest disturbance of the system counteract- 
ed in its nse. 

Milk of the cow ought invariably to constitute a 
chief ingredient in the food of children, for man 
months after the suckling state has tenpaingiea. 
Light dishes, pues in the usual manner, of 
flour, oat meal, biscuit or powdered bread, rice, 
arrow root, tapioca, manna croup, sago milk, 
salep, soft boiled eggs, animal jellies, isinglass 
boiled in milk, beef tea, soups made from chick- 
ens or veal, and fishes of the,least oily kind, may 
at the same time be given to them, in varying 
quantity and richness, according to their rising age. 
Wine, even the mild«st, excites the whole organic 
nature of infants, by farther accelerating the rapidi- 
ty of its vital movements; nevertheless, some of it, 
diluted and sweetened, may be occasionally admin- 
istered to pale, languid individuals possessing a slug- 
gish constitution: such are often predisposed to 
have intestinal worms, to the growth of which the 
wine may prove unfavourable. Coffee, tea, choco- 
late, and fruit,* are not necessarily unsuitable to 
the circumstances of infants and children, more 
than to those of persons in riper years: each of them 
is naturally refreshing and exhilirating, and their 
effects first on the assimilating, and ultimately on 
the nervous organs, must alone determine the pro- 
priety of their use being continued. After passing 
the second year of life, the infant begins making 
rapid approaches, in the developments of his orga- 
nization and his mind, to what shall afterwards dis- 





* Ripe fruit conduces, in no manner of way, to the 
production of intestinal worms; and, it is a pure error 
to corfound the darve of insects seen in worm-eaten 
fruit with the animals that infest the human bowels: 
the former never, cannot indeed, give birth to the lat- 








the greatest advantage by women who were 80} 
exhaustec, that they thought it impossible t@ nue 
suckling their children: they became repleni ina 
short time, and recovered their strength with a con- 


tinued increase of milk. & 





ter; no two things in nature are more distinct. 
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-_ " as 
tinguish their character in youth and manhood; the 
manner, therefore, and the kind, and the propor- 
tions of his nourishment, should be_medified, by 
concomitant advances, so as to suit the changes of 
his ever-varying conditions. 

Nature, in fine, has provided, that such suste- 
nance and such cares should be requisite to the 
proper management of man’s earliest infancy, that 
parent then who best fulfils an_ intention so wise 
and so beneficent, at the same discharges best an 
important and praise worthy duty to nature, to 
herself, and to her beloved sBepring, It is not 
enough, however, that children be ta it, (solely 
by the dread of derangement in their ith.) to 
place restraint on the movements of young desire: 
it ought to be strongly and permanently impressed 
upon their judgment, that the preferring certain 
kinds of food to others, merely for the love of them, 
is a degrading and sensual appetite, which tempe- 
rate men have always hated, and the virtuous de- 
spised. 








SPORTING OLIO. 








(From the Petersburg Intelligencer.) 
ANNALS OF THE TURF—No. VI. 
Respectfully inscribed to the Amateur, the Sportsman 
and the Breeder of the Virginia Turf Horse. 





| This quotation, from a very “splendid English | 


work on the blood horse, is no less just in sentiment ' 
than beautiful in language. [t is proposed in this, 
number to treat of the value of the blood horse to| 
our common stocks, and of the various uses to, 
which his conformation adapts him. It has at every | 
period been fashionable with a certain class of mo- | 
ralists, who were more rigid than correct, to decry 
the sports of the turf; and, further, to contend that 
the breed of horses having received all the improve- 
ment of which it is susceptible from the blood 
horse, the further propagation of ths«Jatter is use- 
less; they would further have horse racing abolish- 
ed, and the horses applied generally as stallions. 


propose to derive from the racing breed, would soon 





substance of his tendons, and from his whole pecu. 
liar conformation. His superior speed and endu. 
rance originate from his obliquely placed shouiderg, 
depth in the girth, deep oval quarters, broad fille ry 
pliable sinews, and from the superior ductility ak 
elasticity of his muscular appendages. — 

It is also from the blogd horse that we acquite . ) 
fineness of skin and hair, symmetry and regularity ® 
of proportions, elegance and grandeur. As a proof - 
of the latter qualities, the highest dressed horses of 
the ancient emperors were invariably of the high- 
est cast of Arabian or southern blood. 

The object of the preceding remarks was to 
shew the impolicy of discouraging the sports of the 


But the use which these sort of reasoners would /|turf, as being the indispensable test by which to 


try the purity of our blooded stock, and the only 





destroy itself. ‘They do not consider that in racing 
the necessity for thorough blood is obvious and im- 


certain means of insuring its preservation: that the 


‘thorough bred horse was, beyond all question, the 












perative, and such is a sure ground of its preser-| most useful species of the whole: genus, since he 
vation. Were the sports of the turf to -| was applicable to every possible purpose of labour 
doned, that unerring test, by which to ascertain#the in which horses are used, either for the saddle, for 
purity of the blood, and the other requisite quali-| war, parade, hunting, the road or quick draught, 
ties of the race horse, would be lost; and, conse-|and even for the laborious services of the wagon 
quently, that glorious and matchless species, the|and plough. It now only remains to make some re- 
thorough bred courser, would, in no great length of! marks (as connected with the above topics) on the 
time, become extinct among us—and with him all/standing and prospects of future patronage which 
his noble and valuable properties, and his place be; the sports of the turf have in England and this 
supplied by a gross, ill-shaped, or spider-legged country. It is an undeniable fact that the high de- 
mongrel, which would insure the degeneration of! gee of improvement to which the blood stock of 
the whole race. I would ask, is not a cross of the horses in England have attained, is mainly owing 
blood horse upon the common stock indispensable|te the liberal and weighty patronage which has 
to insure us light footed and quick moving saddle ‘invariably been extended to the sports of the turf 





horses? Where do we go for the parade or ca-.inthat country; it is patronized as a national amuse- 
valry horse, if it is not to the blooded stock, or to| ment by the royal favour and munificence, and di- 
those highly imbued with that blood? Did not the retly encouraged by the most distinguished nobili- 


“The transcendant consequence of the horse to! speed and wind of the cavalry horses of Colonels tyand gentry: by men who are ranked as her chief 
man in every possible stage of human existence,| Lee and Washington, during the revolutionary war, sttesmen. ‘The decline of this sport has frequent- 
has been the invariable theme of writers on the| give those commanders a decided superiority over |ly been predicted in that country, particularly at 
subject from the earliest records of time. Indeed it|the enemy in the kind of warfare they waged, | urfortunate periods of war and distress; but it has 
is impossible to conceive any other, out of the vast| where celerity of movement was all-important: and: ben steadily maintained for more than a century, 
variety of animals destined by nature to human use,' were not those horses procured in Maryland and: wth few or no fluctuations, and is at this time in a 


which can, with the least prospect of success, «dis-| Virginia, and partook of the best raciig blood of heh state of prosperity. 


Never were so many 


pute with the favourite horse the palm of his mas-/those states? ‘The value of the blood, or southern thorough bred stallions kept in England as at pre- 
ter’s predilection and attachment. It is an attach-/ horse, from their ability to carry high weights, was |sent; never was Newmarket, Epsom, or Doncaster, 
ment of a truly rational nature, and to a most wor-|strongly exemplified in the wars of the ancients; as better attended than at the late meetings. The 
thy object. The very idea of being supported at| they rode to war in heavy armour, and always se-!number of blood horses annually exported from 





ease by an auxiliary and borrowed animal power, lected and preferred for this purpose their highest 


and of being safely borne from place to place,at|bred horses, which were also frequently covered, 
will, with a pleasant and gentle motion, or with the |like their riders, in heavy armour. In former times 
rapidity of lightning, must have impressed thejin England, their hunters were only helIf bred 
minds of the first discoverers of the mighty benefits| horses; but later observation and experience have 
of the horse, with ineffable delight. Such senti-|fully convinced them that only those ‘that are tho- 
ments and feelings respecting this noble animal|/rough bred (notwithstanding the popular clamour 
have been constantly entertained and handed down of their deficiency in bone,) are adequate in speed, 
to us from the earliest ages. The general beauty,| strength and durability to long and severe chases 
the harmony of »roportion, the stateliness and deli-/ with fleet hounds. particularly over a deep country, 
cacy of the superior species of this paragon of and that they will always break down any horses of 
brute animals, could not fail of inspiring admira-|an opposite description that may be brought into 
tion in the breasts even of savage and untutored | the field. 


‘every other state in the 





men. Time and the improving faculties of man,| ‘The value of the racing blood when crossed upon 
gradually developed the various uses and qualifen-|the common cart breed is also apparent in making’ 
tions of the horse. Endowed by nature with a por-|them superior in the plough and wagon, provided | 
tion of intellect, with a generous pliability of dis-| they have the requisite size, arising from quicker: 
position and fortitude of heart, with vast and ener-! action and better wind, particularly in the long hot! 
getic pony d gener he was found capable of bear-|days of summer. ‘There is the same difference of | 
ing a sort of social part in all the pleasures and | motion between'the racer and the common bred 
labours of man. He was associated with his master| horse as between a coach anda cart. It is more- 


England is unusually great; and to her, Russia, 
France, Austria, the United States of America, the 
East and West Indies, tave been long indebted for 
their most valuable stocks. ¥ 
In Virginia the sports of tte turf have been re- 
vived, and are extending over the state with great 
spirit, and are infusing into her citizens a due sense 
of their importance in giving value *» the race 
horse. Virginia has Jong held a pre eminence over 
Binion in raising fine horses 
—and it is mainly to be attributed to the passion 
for this fascinating and rational amusement, and to 
the steady encouragement given to it at all times, 
both during adverse and prosperous times, since 
the state had its foundation in a colony. To her 
the Carolinas, Georgia, Kentucky and Tennessee 
have always looked for a supply of blooded stal- 
lions; to her they still are indebted, as well as the 
new states of Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, &e. 
Let then Virginia maintain and increase this cele- 
brity by adopting all means which are calculated 


in the pleasures of the journey and the chase; he} 
shared willingly and with ardour in the dangers of 
the martial field; and with a steady prowess, partook 





over a fact, although not generally known, that no 
other horses are capable of carrying with expedi- 
tion svech heavy weights; and were ‘a thirty stone 


in the humble labours of cultivating the soil for mu-| plate (420 Ibs.) to be given, and the distance made 
tual subsistence. By the most illustrious nations of fifty miles, it would be everlastingly won by the 
either ancient or modern times, the horse has ever;thorough bred horse. There is only one way in 
been esteemed of the highest worth and conse-| which a bred horse would be beat at high weights; 
uence, and treated with a distinction and atten-|it would be (to use a queer phrase,) to make it a 
ance befitting his rank as the first of domestic) stamd-still race; in that case I would back a cart 
animals, approximating in society and service to| horses I think he would beat a racer by hours.” 
human nature. It is among the most savage andde-| The strength of the race horse and his ability to 





based tribes of men only, that the brecd,condifionand|carry high weights, arise from the solidity of his 
comforts of this noble animal have been neglected.” ‘bones, the close texture of his fibres, the bulk and 


to promote so laudable a distinction: let her place 

and extend the sports of the turf on the most libe- 

ral and equitable basis, and let ber, in order to give 

increased value to her racing stock, speedily publish 

a Stud Book. An ADVOCATE FOR THE T'uRR. 
(To be continued.) 





DISEASES OF DOGS. 
Convu sions or Fits. 


Complaints of this nature are sometimes caused 
by an accumulation of worms in the stomach, which 
in the first stage create giddiness, and end in violent 
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convuisive paroxysius. Wien the complaint 1s to 
be attributed to worms, the animal will have.an 
itching at the nose and fundament, and will sneeze 


% has been already prescribed for worms. When 
conyulsions proceed from other causes, which will 
‘We Generally known by a wild appearance in the 
aiimal’s eyes, frothing at the mouth, when labour- 
ing under the most violent paroxysm of convul- 
sion, the dug may be recovered by being thrown 
into the water, perhaps a bucket of water thrown 
over him might answer the purpose: but this is 
merely a temporary relief; and to eradicate the dis 
ease, recourse must be had to something more ef- 
fectual. In the first place, the animal should lose a 
few ounces of bloud (from three to six ounces, ac- 
cording tu his size and strength,) when the follow- 
ing should be administered: — 
Jalap, une seruple; 
Cream of tartar, half a dram; 4 





of the country to supply its wants, and sustain its 
commerce, i# gpe in which the Managers take a 
deep interest; and to promote this important ob-; 
ject, these exhibitions are established. Both par 
ties are invited to give them their warmest support; 
producers by sending specimens of their goods, &c. 
and buyers by attending, and thereby becoming ac- 





smallerfmust be exhibited; with a certificate, that 
at least one hundred pounds have been made. = 


quality of the steel, and the neatness of the 
will be ta into consideration in estimating its 
merit. A silver’medal. 


| 2. To the.miker of the best specimen of Cast 
Iron Pipes; tured in the United States; sam- 










quainted with what they can procure at home, on ples not to’® | Jessthan one hundred feet, of one 

as good or better terms than elsewhere. be balibre, in s of at least four feet long; 
At the previous exhibitions, every effort has been! soft irén, andlean. A silver medal. 

made to d’scharge the duties incumbent on the| 3%. Bothe maker of the best smith’s Anvil, steel 


eal and attention will characterize the ens 
ing October exhibition. a 
It being impossible for the Managers to make a 
proper arrangement of the articles, if not received 
sly to opening the exhibition, it will be in- 





Water, one ounce, 


mixed; half taken the morning after the dog has 
been bied; the other half in two hours after, well 


shaken:—a rowei should afterwards be put in the|4¢tivity to industry, the Managers leave it to every 
neck, and kept open tor a considerable time: the @epositor, to take such means of publishing his 


following shouid then be given:— 


Peruvian bark, half an ounce; 
Water, haifa pint; 


boiled for a few minutes and strained; then add, 


sweet spirit of nitr-, one dram: a table spoonful to 


be given «very two hours, the animal afterwards to; 


be kept on a mild nourishing diet. 
When convulsions arise from indigestion, the fol- 


lowing has been generally found efficacious: —from | 
two to eight grains of tartar emetic (according to! 
the age aud size of the dog,) and in two days after, | 


give the following: — 
Caiomel, six grains; 
Baroadoes aloes, half a dram. 


psable that goods should be at the place of de- 
‘posit, on, or before the 29th day of September; and 
\4s on of the objects of this exhibition is to give 


prices and terms. as in his judgment shall appear 
best; but it is required, that the owner’s name and 
place of residence, shall be attached to the articles. 
The following premiums are offered to promote 
the industry, skill, ingenuity, and enterprise of the 
country; to be awarded at the ensuing exhibition, 
ito the makers of articles,in the opinion of the 
judges, deserving of the proposed rewards. _ 
The premiums will be awarded by committees 
\appointed by the Board of Managers, to decide on 
the merit of each branch of manufacture, or kind 
of goods; and their decision will be adhered to; the 
Managers of the Institute reserving to themselves! 
the right of withholding any premium where the) 
properties of, the exhibited articles are not respec- 
‘yon 








Divide into six doses, and administer one every or |table. Se . - 
perhaps every other morning, as you may judge th,, Ajthoughtithe Institute is not in circumstances to} 


patient can pear it: when you may give tonics, ao 
recommended under the head Distemper. 

What is called the megrim or giddiness in the 
head, is a species of fit, and may be removed by 
bleeding. The same disease is, by some, denomi- 
nated falling madness (a ridiculous name certainly,) 
from, | suppose, the animal occasionally falling 
from giddiness. When tius afflicted, the dog will 
frequently rub his feet against the sides of his 
mouth, and appear as if he had a bone in his throat. 
Any of these symptoms will give way to the treat- 
ment just described: and where the disorder is not 
very vivient, it may generally be removed by bleed 
ing; which, as it has formed a principal feature 
for the last few pages, it may not be amuss to say a 
word or two on the best inode of performing the 
operation, under a distinct head. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 























PROPOSALS OF THE FRANKLIN INSTI- 
TUTE, OF PHILADELPHIA, 
For tue Exuisition oF OctToser, 1826. 
Addressed to the Manufacturers of the United States. 


The Managers of the Franklin Institute of the 
State of Pennsylvania, for the promotion of the 


Mechanic Arts, having determined on Wednesday,|committee on premiums, by letter, post paid, to 


October 3, 1826, for holding the third annual exhi- 
bition, they respectfully inform their fellow citizens 
of this arrangement; and invite, not only the manu- 
facturers and artists of Pennsylvania, but those of 
all the Union, to send to this Exhibition, the pro- 
ducts of their industry, skill, and ingenuity. 


Amongst the various objects of tne Institution, 


that of making producers and purchasers acquaint: 


ed with each other, and developing the capacities |least ten pounds, in bars of one half inch SQUARE, OF 


offer premiums for so many interesting articles as 
might be desired, it will exercise the right of award- 
ing compliments and rewards for such as are not 
specified in the list of premiums, where there exist 
distinguishing marks of superior usefulness, perfec- 
tion in workmanship, beauty, or ingenuity. 

‘lo insure partiality and inspire confidence, it has 
been determined that no committee shall award a 
premium to any of its members; and no Manager 








Managers, in such a manner as should serve all! facedya 
arties; and they feel gratified that their exertions an 
ave given so mich satisfaction to the public. On) med 

thepresent occasion, an assurance is given that the 

sani 






hing n than seventy pounds. The 
bade in t@of the Union. A silver 
To the maker of the best specimen of soft 
castings fit fr small machinery, to be cast free 
m sand afd smooth; 50 lbs. to be exhibited. A 
silver medal 

5. To thé person who shall have made in Penn- 
sylvania, the best Rollers, suitable for the purposes 
of silversmiths. A silver medal. 

6. 'To thegmaker of the best Mill or Press Screw, 
of wrought iron, fur the purposes of clothiers, prin- 
ters, book binders, &c., not less than 2% inches in 
diameter, and of the usual length. It must perform 
its revolutions in the box without variation at the 
lower end, or pressing point. The box to be also 
of wrought iron. A silver medal. 

7. To the er of the best and most perfect 
Scale Beam, for common purposes, superior to any 
now in use, capable of weighing at least a 
pounds; the beam made in the United States. 
silver medal.” 

8.70 the maker of the best Instruments for ope- 
rations on the Eye; the instruments to be made in 
Pennsylvania. A silver medal. 

9. ‘To the maker of the best Table Knives and 
Forks, at least one dozen pair to be exhibited. A 
silver medal. 

10. ‘To,the maker of the best specimen of Sheet 
Brass, mot less than twenty sheets must be exhibit- 
ed. A silve? medal 

11. 'To the maker of the best Brazier’s copper, 
not less than twenty sheets to be exhibited, ($0 by 
60 inches.) A silver medal. 

12. 'To the maker of the best raised Copper Bot- 
toms, suitable for stills or boilers, not less than thir- 
ty inches in diameter. A silver medal. 

13. ‘To the inventor of the best constructed grate, 
or stove, for burning anthracite. A silver medal. 
The object of this premium is, chiefly, to obtain a 















shall receive any premium or compliment. . 
It will be observed, that several premiums offered 
the last year, for important a grove have now been; 


ground for expectation that they will be claimed. 
Proof of origin will be required in all cases com- 


peting for premium. No premium will be given on and of the é 


grate suitable for domestic purposes, which. will 
unite convenience with economy, and which ma 
be used for cooking. 'Tastefulness of design, thoug 


omitted; but the Insfitute will renew the offer of|not a primary object, will be considered, as far as 
them, whenever there = to be a reasonable) it is compatible with economy. Certificates will be 


required of the grate having been in use for some 
time, of the a of coal which it consumes, 
ect which it produces. 


account of any article that has obtained one at! 14. ‘To the inventor of the best constructed fur- 
any other place, or from this Institute on a former, nace for consuming anthracite in generating steam, 
occasion; or, that is of a quality inferior to what,to be applied to steam engines. A silver medal. 
has already been before the Franklin Institute.—, Certificates will be required of the furnace having 
Where the price forms one of the conditions of the) been some time in use, of the quantity of coal con- 
premium, the makers must comply with the requi-| sumed, and of the effect produced. 
sition, before they are entitled to the compliment. | 15. To the person who shall have manufactured 

Articles may be deposited at the Hall of the in Pennsylvania, the greatest quantity of Iron from 
Franklin Institute, any time after the first of next|the ore, using no other fuel but anthracite, during 
August. Persons desiring further information, are’ the year ending September 1, 1826. The quantity 
invited to address themselves to any member of the| not to be less than 7 tons. A gold medal. 

16. ‘To the maker of the greatest quantity of 

Glassware, not less than 100 Ibs. The fuel used in 
the manufacture to be not less than # anthracite 
coal. A gold medal. 
17. To the maker of the best Flint Glass a 
iety of articles must be exhibited, and the €xtel- 
of their form, as well’ as the uality of the 

1, will be considered in awarding pte- 
| Asilver medal. 
















which due attention will be given. 


LIST OF PREMIUMS 
‘| Offered by the Franklin Institute of the State of 

Pennsylvania, and to be awarded at their thig 

nual Lchthition, in 1826. 

1. ‘fo the maker of the best Cast Steel 
tured in any state of the Union. A spec 








‘o the maker of the best Crucibles of “> 
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enware, or other cheap material, suitable for brass 40. To the maker of the best Buckskin Gloves, ~ 61. To the maker of ‘the best pair of Marbie 
founders. The crucibles must be able to resist| the leather dressed in the United States, the gloves|Mantles, of Pennsylvania Marble; the design, ag 
heat, as well as those made of black lead; and to| made in Pennsylvania; not less than a dozen pair to| well as execution of the work, will be considered, 4 


stand at least seven heats in a brass founder’s fur- 
nace. They must be capable of holding at least 
forty pounds of metal; one dozen of crucibles must 
be exhibited, together with a certificate of their 
having been made in the United States. A silver 
medal. 

19, 20,21. To the makers of the best pottery of 
Red and White Earthenware and China, from 
American materials—For each a bronzed medal. 

22. For the best Glaze, made without lead, suf- 
ficiently cheap to be applied to common pottery.— 
A silver medal. 

23. To the manufacturer of the best piece of 
Black Broad Cloth, made in the United States; not 
less than ten yards to be exhibited. A silver medal. 
Regard will be had to the quality of the dye, as well 
as of the cloth. 

24 To the manufacturer of the best Flannel,| 
made in Pensylvania, not less than forty yards to be| 
exhibited. A silver medal. Assurance must be giv- 
en. that three hundred vards at the stipulated price, | 
will be furnished, if required. 





25. To the manufacturer of the best Green Baize, and at the price named, if required. 
made in the United States; not less than fifty yards! 


to be exhibited. A bronzed medal. 
26. To the maker of the best Woollen Blankets, 


made in the United States; one dozen pair to be! 


exhibited. A silver medal. The blankets to be from 
twe to four points; regard will be had to the weight, 
and no premium awarded unless the quality be 
equal to the imported article. 

27. To the maker of the best specimen of Ingrain 
Carpeting. A silver medal. A piece of not less 
than twenty yards to be exhibited, with a certificate 
of its having been made in the United States. 

28 To the maker, in Pennsylvania, of the best 
Worsted Stockings, not less than one dozen pair to 
be exhibited. The price will be considered. A sil- 
ver medal. Five dozen pair to be furnished at the 
same price, if required. 

29. Tu the manufacturer, in Pennsylvania, of the 
best Loom Cotton Stockings; not less than one 
dozen pair to be exhibited. A silver medal. 

80 ‘To the manufacturer of the best specimen of 
Furniture Calicoes, (Chintzes) made in the United 
States; not less than fifty yards to be exhibited. A 
silver medal. 


$1. To the manufacturer of the best specimens of | 


Calicoes, or Prints, for ladies’ dresses, made in the 
United States; not less than fifty yards to be ex- 
hibited. A silver medal. 


32. To the manufacturer of the best specimen of| A si!ver medal. 


Salempore, manufactured in the United States, in 
imitation of that imported; not less than ten pieces 
to be exhibited. A silver medal. In estimating this 
article, its colour, as well as texture, will be con- 
sidered. 

$3. To the manufacturer of the best Cotton Tick- 
ing. made in the United States. A silver medal. 

34 To the manufacturer of the best Cotton 
Cloths, of superfine quality, in imitation of English 
Cambric Muslin. A silver medal. 


35. To the person who shall have produced in! 
Pennsylvania, and reeled, during the year ending] 1826. 


October 1. 1826, the greatest quantity of Raw Silk, 
not less than ten pounds. A silver medal. 

36. 'To the maker of the best specimen of Moroc- 
co, made in the U. States, not less than twelve pieces 
of each colour, to be exhibited. A bronzed medal. 

$7. For the best specimen of Skirting Leather, 


tanned and dressed in Pennsylvania, twenty sides} must be given that twenty tons will be furnished of 


tO Be exhibited. A silver medal. 

$8. For the best specimen of Hog Skins, d 
in Pennsylvania, two dozen skins to be exhibitedy A 
silver medal. 

$9. For the best set of Gig, or Coach Harness, 


seed in Pennsylvania, A silver medal. 


* 


¥ 







be exhibited. A bronzed medal. 

41. ‘To the maker of the best Kid, or Sheep Skin 
Gloves, the leather dressed in the United States,| 
the gloves made in Pennsylvania; not less than a 
lozen pair to be exhibited. A bronzed medal. 

42. To the manufacturer of the best Japanned 
Leather, prepared in the United States. A bronzed) 
medal. 

43. To the maker of the best Cabinet Secretary 
and Book Case. A silver medal. 

44. To the maker of the best Pier Table. 
ver medal. , 

45. To the maker of the best Mahogany Chairs 
and Sofa. A silver medal. One dozen Chairs to be 
exhibited. Regard will be had, in awarding the 
premium on cabinet ware, to the taste exhibited in 
the design, as well as to excellence in workaianship. 

46. For the best Beaver Hat, price $9 A silver 
medal. 

47. For the best Fur Hat, price $4. A silver me- 
eal. Assurance must be given by every competi- 
tor, that he will furnish 500 hats, equal in quality, 


A sil- 


48. To the maker of a Hydrant, that shall be ad. 
| judged superior in principle, to any now in use. A 
| silver medal. 
49. ‘To the person in the United States, who 
ishall have invented an apparatus practically supe- 
rior to any now in use, for heaving up a Ship’s An- 
‘chor. A silver medal. 
| 50. To the person who shall indicate to the In- 
|stitute, a method better than any in use, to protect 
‘timber in ships, or other works, against the effects 
of the dry rot. ‘The process must be such as can be 
lapplied on a large scale, without too great an ex- 
|pense. A silver medal. 
| 51. To the individual, or company, in Pennsylva- 
\nia, who shall construct a Marine Rail-way, fe 
‘hauling ships out of the water for repair, or othe! 
| purposes, the same to be completed within one year 
A silver medal. 
| 52. To the person who shall have made in Penn- 
| sylvania, the greatest quantity of Oil, from any ve- 
\getable raised in this state. A silver medal The 
|oil must be of a quality suitable to be used as a sub- 
istitute for Florence or Olive Oil—the quantity ob- 
tained, not to be less than twenty gallons. 

53. To the person who shall cultivate the great- 
est quantity of Madder—the produce of not less 
|than a quarter of an acre. Samples must be ex- 
|hibited, with a certificate of the quantity produced. 


| 54. To the person in Pennsylvania, who, from the 
| Ist of January, to the Ist of September, 1326, shall 
have plaited the greatest length of Straw or Grass 
Plat, suitable for bonnets. A silver medal. 

55. To the family in Pennsylvania, which has 
plaited the greatest length of Straw or Grass Plat, 
{suitable for bonnets, from the Ist of January, to the 
| Ist of September, 1826. A silver medal 

56. To the person in Pennsylvania, who has made 
the greatest number of Straw, or Grass Bonnets; 
from the Ist of January,to the Ist of September, 
A silver medal. 

57. To the family in Pennsylvania, which has 
made the greatest number of Straw, or Grass Bon- 
nets, from the Ist of January, to the Ist of Septem- 
ber, 1826. A silver medal. 

58. To the manufacturer of the best White Lead; 
50 Ibs. to be-exhibited. A silver medal. Assurance 





the same quality, at the same price. 

. For the best specimen of Lithography, to be 
d in the United States. A silver medal. 

4 0 the person who shal] discover, and indi. 
y Qty substitute for Printer’s Ink, which shall be 


silver medal. 

62. 'To the Pupil of the Drawing School of the 

Institute, who shall make and exhibit, in October 
1826, the best specimen of Drawing. A silver me. 
dal. All the specimens included for competition 
must be prepared in the school, and under such re. 
gulations as may be enjoined by the Professor of 
Drawing. They will be submitted to a committeg 
of Judges, who shall decide which specimens are 
worthy of being exhibited to the public, and from 
among these the best shall receive the premium, 
The Professor of Drawing shall be ex-officio a mem- 
ber of the committee of examination. 
63. 'To the person who shall discover and make 
known to the Institute, previous to the 15th of Au- 
gust, 1826, a bed of infusible Clay, suited for the 
manufacture of Fire Bricks or Crucibles. A silver 
medal. The bed of clay must be situated in Penn. 
sylvania. It must be of sufficient extent to admit 
of its being used in the arts. A barrel of it must 
be delivered to the Curators of the Institute, (free 
of charge) on or before the 15th of August, in or- 
der that it may be tried. The object of this pre- 
mium is to obtain a clay analogous to that of Stour. 
bridge, in England; it being considered that the 
substances now used in the manufacture af fire 
bricks in this city, are not properly infusible clays, 
but mixtures of common clay with the micaceous 
sands, resulting from the disentegration of the gra- 
nitic rocks in this vicinity; and that they afford but 
a very indifferent substitute for the fire clays so ex- 
ensively used in England, Germany, &c. 





ON MANUFACTURING OF INDIGO. 
(From the New York Statesman.) 


sists in obtaining a due degree of fermentation. If 
this be carried a little too far the product will be 
small and of inferior quality; if to an extreme, the 
whole will be lost. If not carried far enough, the 
expense will exceed the value of the product, and 
the article will be weak. The same results take 
place in woad dyeing. The proper time of gather. 
ing the plant, and impregnating the fecule with 
oxygen after the tingent matter has been extracted 
by fermentation, are processes mure easily defined, 
and more readily acquired by practice; consequent- 
ly the young practitioner should first devoté all his 
attention to the ascertaining the due degree of fer- 
mentation, and when this is acquired, he will soon 
be able to make indigo as proftably in this as is 
done in any other country. This knowledge could 
best be acquired by making experiments on a small 
scale, in small vessels. The steeper could easily 
be made of a pipe or hogshead cut in two, and the 
other half would answer for the battery, or that 
vessel into which the fermented liquor is drawn 
from the plant, for the purpose of agitating it, and 
causing the atmospheric oxygen to combine with 
the colouring feculz. 

I shall proceed to give the opinions of different 
manufacturers on the making of indigo. 

“‘After the indigo has been steeped, (or scalded,) 
draw off a little of the water, and with a pen dipt 
into it, make a few strokes on white paper. The 
first will probably be high coloured; in which case 
the indigo is not sufficiently fermented. This ope- 
ration is to be repeated every quarter of an hour, 
until it loses its colour, when ut will have arrived at 
the true point of fermentation” 

Me. L’s Opinton. 

‘Let a small hole be made in the steeper six or 
eight inches from the bottom, exclusive of the open- 
ing or aperture, for drawing off the impregnated 
water. Let this hole be stopped with a plug, yet 





superior to the present composition. A silver medal. 


not so firmly but that a small stream may be per- 


In making of indigo, the principal difficulty con- | 
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; o ooze through it. After the plants have 
opal some ca, the fluid oozing out will 
appear beautifully green, and at the lower edge of 
r+ cistern, from whence it drops into the battery, it 
will turn of a copperish colour. This copperish hue. 
as the fermentation continues, will gradually ascend 

wards to the plug, and when that circumstance Is 

rceived, it is proper to stop the fermentation. 

«During the progress of this part of the business, 

rticular attention should be paid to the smell of 
the liquor which weeps from the aperture; for should 
it discover any sourness, it will be necessary to let 
the fermenting liquor run immediately into the bat- 
tery, and lime water of sufficient strength must be 
added, until it has lost its sourness. As it is run- 
ning off it will appear green, mixed with a bright 

ellow or straw colour, but in the battery it will be 
of a beautiful green. 

“The tincture being thus discharged into the bat- 
tery, it is there churned or agitated until the dye 
begins to granulate, or float in little flakes on the 
water. When the fluid has been well churned for 
the space of fifteen or twenty minutes, and being 
in a cup or plate, appears curdled or coagulated, a 
strong impregnation of lime water is gradually add- 
ed, not only to promote a separation, but likewise 
to fix the colour, and preserve it from putrefaction. 

«But the operator must carefully distinguish the 
different stages of this part of the operation, and 
attentively examine the appearance and colour as 
the work advances; for the grain passes gradually 
from a greenish hue to a fine purple, which is the 

per colour, when the liquor is sufficiently worked. 
Foo small a degree of agitation leaves the indigo 

een and coarse, while too vigorous an action 
sed it to be almost black. 

«The liquor being properly and sufficiently worked, 
and the pulp granulated, it is left undisturbed until 
the coloured fecul settle at the bottom, when the 
incumbent water is drawn off, and the indigo dis- 
tributed into small linen bags to drain; after which 
it is carefully put into little square boxes or moulds, 
and suffered to dry gradually in the shade.” 

There is, throughout the operations of indigo 
making and woad dying, a striking similarity. When 
the woad vat has arrived to a perfect stage of fer- 
mentation, the colour is a bright bronze green with 
yellow streaks, and [ have no doubt that were suffi- 
cient caustic lime added by the indigo maker, when 
the liquor is drawn from the steep, to regulate the 
fermentation and prevent its going to excess, that 
excellent colours might be made in the battery on 
cotton; and if warmed to a proper degree, on wool- 
Jen and silk. When the fermentation of the woad 
vat is carried to a great excess, the indigo loses all 
its oxygen, becomes white, and never can be made, 
by any process yet discovered, to re-absorb oxygen. 

his excess is seldom permitted to take place by a 
skilful workman; yet it sometimes occurs that the 
best of woadmen will permit a liquor to go beyond 
the proper bounds, and though he can stop its pro- 
gress with caustic lime, and bring on a new fermen- 
tation, so as to continue working the vat, yet he 
always loses a portion of the indigo, and the quanti- 
ty lost will be in proportion to the excess of the 
fermentation. A similar loss must be sustained by 
the indigo maker, when he permits the fermenta- 
tion of his steepening liquor to go too far, it is, 
therefore, of the utmost importance, that he should 
make himself perfectly acquainted with this part of 
the operation. 

I shall continue the subject, in one or more essays, 
at as early a period as possible. HOPSON. 





NATURAL HISTORY 
“OF THE EGGS, LARVE, AND PUP OF ANTS. 
(Concluded from page 135.) 
The insect in the state of pupa, has acquired the 
Sgure it will always preserve; nothing seems want- 








ing but strength and a little more consistence: it is 
also aa large as it will ever be; all its members are 
distinct, one single pellicle envelopes them. The 
ant, under this form, continues to move for some 
moments after its quitting the state of a larva, but it 
soon becomes immoveable: it afterwards changes 
gradually in colour, passing from a fine white to a 
pale yellow; then becoming red, and in several spe- 





cies, brown, almost verging to black. The rudi- 
ments of wings may at this time be seen in those! 
which are destined to fly. The pupz have still! 
many attentions to receive from the workers; the 
greater part are enclosed in a tissue spun by them 
selves before their metamorphosis; but they cannot, 
like other insects, liberate themselves from this 
covering by effecting an opening in it with their 
teeth. They have scarcely the power of moving; 
their covering is of too compact a texture, and 
formed of too strong a silk, to allow of their tearing 
it without the assistance of the workers. But how 
do these indefatigable attendants ascertain the pro- 
per moment for this process?—If they possessed the 
faculty of hearing we might imagine they knew the 
fit time, from some noise produced in the interior of 
the prison, by the insects whose development has 
commenced; but there is no indication favouring 
this opinion; it is probable they have a knowledge 
of it from some slight movements that take place 
within, which they ascertain through the medium of 
their antenne; for these organs are endowed with 
a sensibility, of which it would be difficult to form 
a just idea: whatever it be, they are never de- 
ceived. 

Let us still follow them in that labour, wherein 
are displayed, as it regards their charge, a zeal and 
an attachment which would justly merit our atten- 
tion, even were they the real parents of these in 
sects; how much greater then must be our aston 
ishment, when we consider that they bear no further 
relation to them, than that of being born under the 
same roofgeSeveral males and females lay in their 
enveloping Membrane in one of the largest cavities 
of my glazed ant hill. The labourers, assembled 
rates Hs appeared to be in continual motion around 
them. I noticed three or four mounted upon one 
of these cocoons, endeavouring to open it with their 
teeth a. that extremity answering to the head of the 
pupa; they began ” Poe mam it, by tearing away 
some threads of silk where they wished to pierce it; 
and at length by dint of pinching and biting this 
tissue, so extremely difficult to break, they formed 
in it a vast number of apertures. They afterwards 
attempted to enlarge these openings, by tearing or 
drawing away the silk, but these efforts proving in- 
effectual, they passed one of their teeth into the co- 
coon, through the apertures they had formed, and 
by cutting each thread, one after the other, with 
great patience, at length effected a passage, of a 
line in diameter, in the superior part of the web. 
They now uncovered the head and feet of the insect 
to which they were desirous of giving liberty, but 
before they could release it, it was absolutely neces 
sary to enlarge the opening; for this purpose, these 
guardians cut out a portion in the longitudinal di- 
rection of the cocoon, with their teeth alone, em- 


ploying these instruments as we are in the habit of 


employing a pair of scissors. A considerable degree 


of agitation prevailed in this part of the ant-hill; a 
number of ants were occupied in disengaging the 


winged individual of its envelope; they took re- 


pose and relieved each other by turns, evincing 


great eagerness in seconding their a in 
this undertaking.* To effect its speedy li 





* Among those ants I kept in confinement, I observed 


that considerable bustle prevailed when any of 
pz were about to quit the cocoon. For the 
two or three stationed themselves on or n 
coon. 






the operation of extricating the imprisoned ant from 
its envelope, I was desirous of ascertaining whether @ ants is very different from that of others, their 


beration, 






co- 
From seeing more than once, two in 
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some raised up the portion or bandalette cut out in 
the length of the cocoon; whilst others drew it 


gently from its imprisonment. When the ant was 
extricated from its enveloping membrane, it was 
not, like other insects, capable of enjoying its free- 


dom, and taking flight: nature did not will it that it 
should so soon be independent of the labourers. It 
could neither fly, nor walk, nor without difficulty 


stand; for the bodywas still confined by another 
m e, from which it could not, by its own ex- 
ertions, disengage itself. 

In fresh embarrassment, the labourers did 

not it, they wemoyed the satin like pellicle 
whi raced every part of the body, drew the 
ant@mmes gently from their investment, then disen- 
aged the feet and the wings, and lastly, the body, 
€ abdomen, and its peduncle. The insect was 
now in a condition to walk and receive nourish- 
ment, for which it appeared there was urgent need. 
The first attention therefore, paid it by the guar- 
dians, was that of giving it the food I had placed 
within their reach. 
The ants in every part of the ant-hill were occu- 
pied in giving liberty to the males, fe » and 
young labourers, that were still enveloved. On be- 
ing dispossessed of their coverings, the remnants 
were collected and placed aside in one of the most 
distant lodges of their habitation; for these insects 
observe the greatest order and regularity. Some 
species of ants remove these shreds to a distance 
from the ant hill, others, cover the exterior surface 
of their nest with them, or collect them in particu- 
lar apartments.* 











single worker could accomplish this operation. I there- 
fore placed in a wine glass with a little moistened earth 
one of the yellow ants with three or four pupe; the first 
object with this little creature, was that of excavating 
a chamber for the deposition of its treasure. The pu- 
pe were then brought up, and laid on the surface of 
the earth; from day to day, to receive the sun’s warmth. 
In a few days, I saw the scattered remnants of one of 
the cocoons, and the worker with his assistant engaged 
in giving liberty tothe remaining ants. 1 did not, at 
the time, notice whether the pupz were or were not 
capable of effecting their own liberation; but according 
to the statement of De Geer, the pupa dies when neg- 
lected by the workers.—T. 

*M. Latreille has remarked, as well as De Geer, 
that, among the ash-coloured ants, there are some pu- 
pz which are naked. others enclosed in a cocoon; but 
he does not know if there are any that undergo their 
metamorphosis without spinning, or if the workers tear 
off their enveloping membrane; however he leans to 
this latter opinion. I have often made the same re- 
mark. 1 have even confirmed the conjecture he had 
advanced, and often seen the ash-coloured labourers 
opening the cocoon of the pupz, a short period after 
their transformation. The mining ants act the same: 
but for what purpose do they hasten to liberate them, 
and of what advantage is it to the larve to spin, if the 
workers so soon destroy the tissue they have woven? 
It cannot be for the sake of unfolding their members 
from the last envelope in the state of pupx, for the 
ants do not render them this service until they aré.¢a- 
pable of motion, and have acquired their full strength: 
they even know the precise moment when to remove 
them. Are not these cocoons of essential service to 
the larve at the time of passing to the state of pupx? 
I have frequently drawn from their cocoons, laryge 
which had just spun, and which were not yet metamor 
phosed: some days after, they began rejecting their 
larva-skin, but could not disengage their limbs, which, 
with the abdomen, remained attached to it. The ants 
offered them no assistance. These pups were never 
well developed, and they soon perished. It appears 
that these cocoons offered them a point of support, 
enabling them to free themselves from the skin which 
they are under the necessity of rejecting. It will be 
objected, perhaps, that the larve of several species 
mever spin, and they would of course experience the 
same inconvenience as those Ff drew too hastily from 








the cocoon. To this I answer, that nature has provid- 
ed for this case in another manner:—the body of these 
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The labourers we have seen in charge of the 
larve and pupe, evince the same sulicitude for the 
ants, freshly transformed: they lie for some days 
under the necessity of watching and following them; 
they accompany them in their excursions, point out 
to them the paths and labyrinths of their habitation, 
and nourish them with the greatest care; they also 
perform the difficult task of extending the wings of 
the males and females, which would otherwise re- 
main folded up, and acquit themselves with such 
address, as not to injure these frail and delicate 
members. 

At one time, they bring together, in the.same 
apartments, the males they find rambling; at ano- 
ther time, act as guides in conducting t from 
the ant-hill. In short, the labourers appear to have 
the complete direction of their conduct, as long as 
they remain there, and neglect not to discharge the 
several duties connected with these insects (whose 
strength is not yet developed,) until the period of 
their taking flight for the purpose of continuing 
their kind. 

How can we sufficiently admire the assiduity 
which the labouring ants evince for the little ones 
whose’ Safety is confided to them!—By what bond 
has nature attached them so strongly to the progeny 
of another mother! This question having a refer- 
ence to the different families composed of three 
sorts of individuals,—the labourers, charged with 


of this work, and which differs widely from the re- 
ceived opinion, that these republics are governed 
by several chiels. 
_— 
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REMEDY AGAINST THE EFFECTS OF INK, WHEN JUST 
SPILLED. 

If the ink be spilled on a ruffle, or apron, &e. 
while you have it on, let one hold the spotted part 
between his two hands over a bason and rub it, 
while another pours water gradually from a decan 
ter upon it, and let a whole pitcher-full be used if 
necessary; or if the ruffle, apron, &c. be at liberty, 
let it be dipped into a bason filled with water, and 
there squeezed and dipped in again, taking care to 
change the water in abundance every two or three 
squeezes. If the ink be spilled on a green table 
carpet, it may immediately be taken out with a tea- 
spoon so entircly, that scarcely any water at all 
shall be wanted afterwards, provided it was only 
that instant spilled, as the down of the cloth pre- 
vents the immediate soaking in of the ink, or of any 
other liquor (except oil); but if it have lain some. 
time, be the time ever so lang, provided the place 
be still wet, by pouring on it fresh clean water by 
little and little at a time, and gathering it up again 
each time with a spoon pressing hard to squeeze it 





the educating the young, fabricating, and provi- 
sioning the nest; and those upon whom the office | 
devolves of multiplying the species,—deserves to be! 
treated at greater length, and with greater atten- 
tion than our eonfined knowledge permits. But we 
have a glimpse, however, of the secret of this sin- 
lar constitution, in the resemblance the labourers! 
ave with the female ants, relatively to their external 
sexual organs. The connexion which exists be- 
tween ants, and hive and humble bees, throws ad- 
ditional light upon this subject, by shewing us la- 
bourers demi-fecund with the one,* and little rival 
females, abundant enough with the other.t ‘That 
solicitude also which the labouring ants evince for 
the larva, whose birth they have witnessed, clearly 
discovers their sex, and would be sufficient to prove 
that they are neither neuters nor males, even if the 
conduct of the males towards them, did not indicate 
that they belong to the class of females. This ob- 
servation, which I have several times made, (the 
details of which I suppress,) leaves me in no doubt 
upon this point. I shall here only add, that | have 
never known the Jabouring ants produce eggs, and 
have constantly found the approach of the male at-| 
tended with the sacrifice of their lives. 

But with what view does nature permit as many 
sterile females among ants as among wasps and/| 
bees? Is it not in order to increase the number of 
individuals in the same family, without producing 


| 
| 








@ population that would be more than proportioned' know, we must say, that we much regret that he! 


to it? In reserving a certain number of females for} 


conception, she has appointed others to t.:ke care | 
of the infant generation. She has even deprived, 


the latter of the faculty of flying; but in return for; The writer attacked had the privilege of replying, | 
this, they enjoy a sweet recompense, either (as we|and there the dispute was arrested. If there be| 
have no reason to doubt) by their being inspired fur| any offensive allusion in what has been designated | 


their charge with the sentiments of mothers for) 
their young, or by their having an unlimited power 
over the other orders of the society in which they 
live; a truth which I hope to establish in the course 





ed peduncle gives greater liberty to the abdomen, to| 
move, bend, and extend itself, than the peduncle of. the 
first, which is closely attached to the corslet. They 
have, in addition, a sting which may also facilitate 
their development, for the pupz at first possess much 
strength and vivacity, although they soon after pass in- 
to a state of jethargy —A. 

* Nouvelles observations sunjes Abeilles, per F. Hu- 
ber 


V. Linn. Trans. vol. vi. Memoir upon Humble Bees, 
by the author of imese researches. 





out of the cloth into the spoon, you will at last bring 
it to its natural colour, as if no such accident had 
happened. 

REMEDIES AGAINST FLEAS. 

Fumigation with brimstone; or the fresh leaves 
of penny-royal sewed in a bag, and laid in the bed, 
will have the desired effect. 

TO PREVENT WOUNDS FROM MORTIFYING. 

Sprinkle sugar on them. The Turks wash fresh 
wounds with wine, and sprinkle sugar on them. 
Obstinate ulcers may be eured with sugar dissolved 
in a strong decoction of walnut leaves. 
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8¥To Corresronpents.—Columella has been 
received—and though we have never had a corres 
pondent for whose motives and abilities we have 
higher respect, it would be more agreeable to us, 
and, as we are persuaded, to him, to avoid further 
discussion in that particular case. We ask his ac- 
quiescence as a favour to ourselves, under assur- 
ances of great personal regard. 

To Cecrops, whom we have not the pleasure to 


should take offence at the course we have adopted. 
Foreseeing what would ensue, we would have avoid- 
ed the publication of his first piece, but he insisted. 


by Cecrops, it is more than the Editor, or the pub- 
ick, has or can see. 
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PRICHS CURRENT. 
|WHOLESALE.| RETAIL. 
ARTICLES. ma from] to to” |from| io~ 
BEEF, Baltimore Prime,| bbl.| 7 50} 8 | | 
BACON, and Hams,.. | Ib. 5 9 9 12 
BEES-W AX, Am. yellow | — 31 33 5e 
COFFEE, Java,.....|— 17) 174 22 26 

Havana,.... | — 15} 164 20 

COTTON, Louisiana, &c.| — 13 14 
Georgia Upiand,... | — 11; 123 
COTTON YARN, No. 10,| — 30 
An advance of 1 cent} — 
each number to No. 18 | — 
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Dipt, of ee ee ee . “—_- i] 1 14 
CHEESE,........ —| 10) 2] W455 
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FLOUR, Superfine, city,| bbl.)4 374 5 + 
Sh, 6.0.4.4 % «#08 —/| 4 0u 
Susquehanna, auperfi. | — | 4 <5 
Ns. <6 4 + @ ae 6s Ib. 9} #11 
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Beans, White, ....|—j ? 70) 1 87 
HEMP, Russia, clean,. }ton/215 (220 
Do. Country....j}|—/120 /130 
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‘HOGS’ LARD,..... — 7 9 1 
fe See + | BR. 64, 

Tae 8} 84 
LEATHER, Soal, best, | — 22) 23) 62 
MOLASSES, sugar-house | gal. 46 6234; 
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NAILS, 6a20d. ..... Ib. 64) 9 
NAVAL STORES, Tar, | bbl.) 1 501 624 

MG 6 6bo.8.% 8% —/} 2 

Turpentine, Soft, .. | — | 1 75 
OIL, Whale, common, . | gal. 27 40; 

Spermaceti, winter . | — 70 831 
PORK, Baltimore Mess, | bb] |11 00,12 00 

do. Prime,... | — | 8 00} 9 00 
PLASTER, cargo price, | ton..3 874) 4 00 
ground, .. | bbl.) 1 50) 
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| SOAP, Baltimore White,} lb. 12) 14) 2 20 
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PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr) — 75) 1 00) 1 25 
APPLE BRANDY, Ist pr| ~- 36) 50 
SUGARS, Havana White,|c.]b.}12 50:13 (15 18 

do. Brown,..|—J| 8 50| 9 50) 

Louisiana, ...... —| 7450/9 50)10 |i 

eee Ib. 19 22; 20; sg 
SPICES, Cloves,. ... | — 70} 75, 1 00 

Ginger, Ground,... | — 7 | 12 

ere _— 16) 17) 25 
SALT, St. Ubes,.... [bush| 43 | 75 

Liverpoo) ground -= 45 78 
SHOT, Balt. all sizes, . |cwt.| 9 00 
WINES, Madeira, L. P. |gal.| 2 50} 3 00) 3 50) 4 

do. = Sicily,. . |} — | 1 15] 1 20, 2 00 

CO ae rere —j 1 15) 1 20) 1 50) 3 75 

rr eee doz.} 4 S$ | 5 00! 9 og 

Port, first quality, . . |gal.} 1 65] 1 85| 2 50 
WOOL, Merino, full bl’d} th. 30 35| hee 
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‘Common, Country, . | — 15} 20) f 4, “ee 
Skinpers’ or Pulled, . | — 201 95)} “8* 
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AGRICULTURE. 


M‘CORMICK’S PLOUGH. 


aker of these excellent implements pre- 
Pa pon to General Lafayette, who submitted it 
to the Royal Central Agricultural Society of France 


mination and report. , 7 
the result of their inspection 6f its form “hd 
principles was sent by the General through the Edi- 
tor of the American Farmer, accompanied a 
polite and friendly acknowledgment, to Mr. M’Cor- 
mick; both of which follow, and will be read with 
interest and attention, as well for the intrinsick im- 

rtance of the subject, the plough being the main 
implement in all agricultural improvements; as also 
with the peculiar regard which is attached to every 
thing from the pen of one of the most devoted pa- 
triots and the most benevolent of men.) 
Dear Sir, La Grange, May 28, 1826. 

The very ingenious plough, of which you have 
been pleased to make to me a most acceptable pre- 
sent, has been, on its arrival in France, submitted 
to the examination of the Central Agricultural So- 
ciety in Paris. Inclosed you will find the report 
made by a committee appointed for that purpose, 
and the conclusions which, as you will see by the 
original letter of Mr. Hugord, the society have 
adopted. Although I wish to preserve your mach 
esteemed gift, the plough will be at their service 
for every comparative experiment; and if I did find 
an opportunity of a cal? upon you for a number of 
them, I would not neglect it. Accept, my dear sir, 
the cordial thanks, good wishes, and regard, with 
which I am, most sincerely, 

LAFAYETTE. 


Yours, 








[Translation.] 
GENERAL, 

Mr. Hachette and I have rendered to the Agri- 
cultural Society our report on M‘Cormick’s plough. 
It was accepted by the society. I send you a copy 
of it; hoping it may be agreeable both to you and 
to Mr. M‘Cormick. 

The society have authorized me to have made, 
at their expense, a plough of the same sort. It is 
completed, but not as perfectly as I had desired; 
and I must therefore beg you to allow me to keep 
the model some time longer. ; 

I haye the honour, General, to be, with the high- 
es ideration, your very humble ard most obe- 
dient servant, HUGORD, Jr. 

’ Paris, May 23d, 1826. 
Rerort 
Made fo the Royal Central Agricultural Society, at a 
meeting on the 17th of May, 1826, on a Plough in- 
vented by Mr. M« Cormick, a citizen of Virginia. 
The Society has desired Mr. Hachette and me to 
repare a report, on the plough presented to them 
C General Lafayette in the name of Mr. M:Cor- 
mick, a citizen of the state of Virginia. 


We shall submit to the Society, not an essay but 


an explanation We shall consequently say nothing 
of the manner in which the plough works, but shall 
defer that until we have had an opportunity of com- 
paring it, in that respect, with others. — 

The principles on which this plough is construct- 
ed, are those of Arbuthnot, Jefferson, and Small; 
and it will be sufficient to remark, that they are the 
best yet devised. 

It is light, (weighing only 403 kilogrammes,) and 
is nevertheless so solidly built as to induce us to 
believe that it will answer in the stiffest soils. Its 
lightness leads us at the same time to think, that in 
light and cultivated ground, it might be easily 
drawn by a single horse of common strength, and 
would serve to go between the rows in drill crops, 
which is now often done with the Scotch iron- 
plough. 


No. 19. —vo . 8. 


‘linjured one, it would not fit without introducing 


It appears to possess, in the highest degree, offe 
advantage of simple ploughs; that is, to serve in- 
differently for light or stiff soils, and require (as 
Messrs. Thaer and Dombasle have again demon- 
strated,) less power than the wheel ploughs. 

Nevertheless, we will not assert that it will be 
equally applicable to every sort of culture. 

: Besides this first advantage, it possesses another 
not less important, in the simplicity of its construc- 
tion. It-is held together haecven nut-screws, each 
of the same strength; so €@&t, with a simple iron or 
<ven wooden peg, you may take it completely to 
pieces and put it together again, when you wish to 
change or alter any part. With the exception of 
the mould-board, which is of cast iron, any intelli- 





that may have been accidentally broken; and there 
would be no danger of his disturbing the relative 
situation of the various members, for if he should 
attempt to add a piece not perfectly similar to the 


confusion among the whole. 

Thus, although this plough can be made, on ac- 
count of the strict proportion among its parts, only 
by a skilful mechanic, it can be repaired, at least, 
by a simple workman} which is a great advantage. 
A gentleman of landed estates has requested one of 
them, which he intends to send to Berri, where the 
plough without wheels is used as well as the wheel 
| plough. 
| Mr. M‘Cormick’s plough differs, in several re- 
|spects, from Small’s: The coulter is straight, sharp 
lon both edges, so that it may be turned, and has its 
ledge at the middle of its thickness. ‘This coulter, 

therefory, cannot serve the purpose, which ‘Thaer 
attributes to those that are perfectly flat on the left 
|side, that of steadying the plough by allowing it to 
|present a plane surface to the old sod; nor can it 
‘boast the particular advantage of turning aside the 
‘stones that the plough meets in its progress. 

The left side of the body of the plough, that is, 










gent blacksmith or cartwright can replace a piece| p. 


(Here the bill of particulars is inserted'in the re- 
port. The nett amount was 75 francs—equal to 
about $15.) 

If the share had not been wholly c, it 
would have cost less; and if the workman had been * 
more accustomed to the business, he would have 
charged less: so that the plough ought not to have 
cost more than about $15. 

From these details, which we have recited, we 
have come to the conclusion, that Mr. M‘Cormick’s 
plough is simple and constructed on the best prin- 
ciples; and we respectfully recommend that one 
ike it Beymade, at the expense of the Society, to 
~~ the model to Gen. Lafayette, 

keep i the same time that we 
a copy, for the comparisons which the 
committee are directed to institute between it and 
others. 





WHEAT. ~ 

Mr. SgInNeR, Talbot county, July 17, 1826. 

Further in relation to wheat:—Most of the dif- 
ferent kinds of wheat, such as the Lawler, keg- 
gy, and tlie New York white flint, have B¥en sup- 
osed and reported to resist the ravages of the 

essian fly, by some peculiar inherent quality.— 
This notion is, I believe, now satisfactorily explod- 
ed, as experience has taught us that there is no 
wheat that resists the Hessian fly. Under circum- 
stances favourable to the fly, it will destroy every 
branch of wheat in which it,is deposited. Some 
kinds of wheat have a greater recuperative power 
than others; and of these the Lawler is most re- 
markable. After the fly has appeared to have de- 
stroyed every shoot above ground, if the season 
will aid it at all, it will put forth fresh shoots which 
will bear grain; but the Lawler is the latest of all 
wheat, and takes longest to mature. Of course, 
we have all found, it is most subject to rust and dis- 
aster. Gawler wheat should never be fed down. 





the space Situated behind and to the left of the 
share, and from the sep to tbe left handle, is vacant. 
|The point_of the share is not slightly curved and 
has no entrure, as they call it, but is perfectly flat 
on its lower surface, and slopes off rapidly from its 
thickness. ‘The inventor probably supposed, that 
that inclination of the surfaces would be sufficient 
to resist the propensity in the point of the share to 
curve upwards, and believed it to depend in great 
measure on the ploughman. He has also added a 
regulator, to raise or lower, as it is intended to 
plough shallow or deep. , 

A trial of the plough can alone enable us to ap- 
preciate the effect of these modifications. 

There is, properly speaking, no sep at all. An 
iron bar, 3 centimetres thick and 5 long, connects 
the lower left side of the share with the left handle; 
and there can be scarcely any friction on that side. 
|'This part, though diminutive, affords, nevertheless, 
ithe body of the plough a sufficient point of oppui 





The same remarks apply to theskeggy wheat, and 
in a great degree to the New York white flint, ex- 
cept that this last does not possess the recuperative 
power. of the Lawler, and is not quite so late a 
wheat. It branches at first as finely as any wheat. 
The opinion that any wheat has the faculty to resist 
the fly either by the solidity of its stalk, the rough- 
ness of its blade, or the incompressibility of the 
stalk, or any other quaiity peculiar to itself, is a 
fallacy dangerous to be entertained, because not 
founded in fact. There is a difference in the stalk 
of different kinds of wheat, but it is unimportant as 
to the fly. 

The early or “rare ripe wheat,” is not supposed 
to have any quality of this kind. It has a soft 
straw, delicate for food, shorter than other straw, 
and is as easily destroyed by the fly in autumn, if 
seeded early, as any wheat that is known. ‘Neither 
has it any of the recuperative power of the Law- 
ler, nor does it branch equal to the New York white 





(support,) against the old sod, to secure effectually 
the progress of the implement, by preventing it 
from turning to the left. 

‘The plough in question has a strong general re- 
semblance to the Scotch plough of iron, called the 
Swing Plough, (brandilloire.) The principal dif- 





'beam,) and the handles are of wood instead of iron, 
that it is lighter, that the mould-board comes nearer 
upon the share, at the same time that it is not so 
long and less curved, and is connected with the 
share in a different manner; and finally, that it can 
be more readily taken to pieces and repaired. 

The plough which I have had made in imitation 
of it, was made by a blacksmith who had never be- 
fore turned his hand to such work. His bill will 





Mr. M‘Cormick’s plough is as good as any others 
without wheels. 


ferences are, that the aye (meaning, probably, the’ 


convince us, that in an economical point of view,|this we all know, t 


flint. Its power to elude the fly consists in its early 
maturity alone, which causes it to do well aftemJate 
seeding, so as to be certainly exempt from aufumn 
fly, and to be so forward in spring as to.be jointed 
before the fly ordinarily commences its injurious 
attacks, and therefore it is out of danger. It owes 
its greater security against fly and sae altoge- 
ther to its early maturity. The early wheat has a 
plump and white grain, and is uniformly the hea- 
viest wheat that we have grown. It scarcely ever 
averages less than sixty pounds to the bushel, and 
has frequently been known to go to sixty-four and 
five; sixty-one and two pounds per bushel is its 
usual weight. 

I do not remember what estimate the millers set 
on this wheat in comparison with other kinds; but 
“millers, are a little astute as 

is urdity for farmers 
e particular kind of 











well as capricious. © 
to be guided by mi 
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wheat they shall grow. ~ Millers will 1 always crack |seed wheat are very troublesome and very onerous. 


up that sort of wheat on which they think they can 
make the greatest gain, either by the fact of the 
smaller offal, or by the fiction which they may have 
it in their power to create in relation to any thing 
else. 
elimate, the ordinary accidents to which different 
wheat is liable, and the character of the different 
kinds of wheat: then he will be enabled to form 
some judgment as to the wheat that will produce 
in his own lands the greatest number of pounds 
weight to the acre; and that is the mode to draw 
the greatest number of dollars to his pocket—which 
is, after all, the ‘valde optatum.” 

Nothing can be more ridiculous than to sée far- 
mers every where buying up nice white wheat for 
seed, without ascertaining whether their lands will 
grow it or not; supposing, I presume, that the pro- 
duce must of coursébe as white as the seed. They 
spend their moneyin buying this seed at extrava- 

ant prices, and are mortified to find that the pro- 
ont is greatly inferior, in which case they some 
times accuse the seller of the seed wheat of not 
doing justice, and desperately try somewhere 
else an@ther expensive purchase, until they pay 
very dear for the knowledge, that their lands one 
not produce the fine white wheat, and that there 





But the farmer should understand his soil, his | 








We must submit to see these two orders of agri- 
cultural knighthood, the one decked with the plant 
of the golden leaf tobacco, the other with the full 
eared sheaf of white wheat, without repining at 
their good fortune; and if their fame kindles the 
fire of ambition in our hearts, let us endeavour to 
rival them in taste, in judgment, in industry, and 
in exertion. = AGRICULTOR. 


TO DESTROY WEEVIL. 
J. S. Sinner, Salisbury, July 15, 1826. 
Sir,—During the time I have been a subscriber 
to your journal, I have received from it much va- 
luable information, and many hints that I have turn- 
ed to my own advantage. 1 feel, therefore, bound, 











unexposed, whilesrotting, as it would be in receiv- 
ing two or three ploughings, while in a partial 
state of decomposition, in the heat of summer, ex- 
osed to the influence of the sun, rains and winds 
Lhe first experiment I made of this kind was a 
crop of corn, on a stiff sward of spear grass, plough- 
ed in the fall, and well harrowed in the sprin 
— rollingss My we was 72 bushels to the 
acr® worth 50 cents per bushel. Nett profits, g2$ 
30 cts. per acre. The ground was onl ploughed 
once. mext spring, and sowed to peas: crop, $2 bush- 
els per acre, worth $1 per bushel—Nett profits, $25 
10 cts. The peas were harvested early in Septem- 
ber, and the ground well ploughed once, and sowed 
to wheat: crop, $1 bushels to the acre—Nett pro- 
fits, $22.90 to the acre. Nett profits in three years, 
$71.30. I bave this year raised corn on land ad- 


in my turn, to contribute what I think may be of! joining, and of a similar soil and sod, (the soil is 


advantage to others. My barn, for a number ol 
years, has been infested with weevil,and I have 





what farmers call a sandy loam,) managed in the 
same way, save only the crop was but once hoed: 


tried every way that I thought would be likely to|(wet weather prevented:) crop, 100 bushels to the 
succeed to get clear of them, but all to no purpose!acre. No manure was used; and not so much la- 


until last winter, when I knew they were all below;) bour in tending, as stubble land would have requir- 


that is, near to the ground. I introduced water in|ed. In the same field, I sowed 60 raods of ground 
time of a thaw and heavy rain, so as completely to| to flax, and harrowed it in well on the sod. The 
inundate the lower part of the building—and this I'crop grew well, and was the best I have ever raised 
repeated two or three times, as opportunity offered|on any ground. It fell down and | pulled it while 


are other kinds of wheat much better adapted to| before spring; and now I am as free from them as/in blossom; after which I loughed the ground once, 


them, that they will produce more certainly and/if there never bad been one in the place. 


more abundantly. 


There is another consideration too, sir, that may | following circumstance. 
We never see hung/ed a farm, a short distance from me; here, for want 
up in that excellent and highly useful gallery of ofa little care and attention, the water was allowed 


not be without its imfluence. 


and sowed to turnips. The turnips are very fine 


I was induced to make the experiment from the) and promise a good crop. 


‘T'wo years ago I purchas-| Henrietta, Monroe Co., Oct. 18, 1824. 





(From Brown's Treatise on Agriculture and Rural 


agricultural portraits, the “American Farmer,” thea free passage through the barn and stables when- 
name of a farmer for his growing many pounds of/ever it rained, and this is supposed to be the only 
wheat to the acre, until he gets up to some thirty or! one in the neighbourhood that has been completely 
forty bushels; whilst those farmers who own the free from this destructive little insect—and | knew 
gine white wheat lands, 
O fortunatos nimium! soliginis arva 
colintes———— 
if they only grow from ten to fifteen bushels to the | ters. 
acre, are annually eelebrated as the very robility of 


dampness of the situation they had for winter quar- 
I am, respectfully, yours, 
THO’S G. HENDERSON. 





Affairs. ) 


ON MARL. 


Marl, like lime, may be viewed as a stimulant, 


of no other cause for it, except that they must (if/{urcing the soil to produce crops of corn and grass, 
there had been any,) have been destroyed by the!shich otherwise would not bave been obtained. 
Mar: has been Jong known to the husbandmen of 
Great Britain, and, if we give credit to Pliny, this 
article was used prior to the Roman invasion. 


Se- 


agriculturists, (1 use the term in no unkind sense,) 
and are mentioned by name as getting eight or ten 
cents a bushel more than the growers of red or 
brown wheat get for theirs. This is a stimulating 
excitement—and it ought to excite, not to error, but 
to exertion. A vast proportion of that land that 
will not grow the white wheat, will grow the hea-| 








viest crops of other wheat; and their proprictors) To Jesse Buel, Esq. 


ought to yield up the hope of the white coloured 
grain, 


Let these farmers be content to seek what is attain-|1 


able; to improve their lands so as to produce such an| simple, would be considered valuable.” 


average per acre as will entitle them to a place in| 
the — of agricultural worthies. They cannot} 
hope for fa 


(From the Memoirs of the Board of Agriculture of the 


(pardon the inaccuracy of the phrase,) for! serve, that I should not have presumed to furnish 
the more solid advantage of weight and quantity./matter for a volume of the Memoirs of the Board, /as various as its colour; being sometimes 


ment in agriculture, in order to derive benefit from 
me in violation of the laws of nature. If;any system of cultivation, new and useful, which 





veral kinds are enumerated by the ancient Latia 
writers, and all of them declare that the soil was 
greatly enriched by the application of marl. 

In many parts of this island the value of land 
nas been much augmented by the application of 
jmarl. Treating of this article in a practieal way, 
jit may be divided into shell-marl and earth marl. 
Shell-marl is composed of animal-shells di 
earth-marl is a fossil. ‘The colour of 
varinus; white, black, blue, red, and its 





State of New York.) 
ON THE ADVANTAGES OF FALLOW- 
CROPS OVER SUMMER-FALLOWS. 
By James Spenny, or Monroe. 









Sir,—In answer to your circular, I would ob- 


and 
sad it not been asserted, that “any facts, however/ductile like clay, sometimes hard and solid like 
stone, and sometimes extended into thin béds, like 
Shell merl is easily distinguished) bys the 
shells which always appear in it; but the similarity 
betwixt earth-marl and many other fossil substan- 


I have carefully watched the progress of improve-; slate. 


lands are not natively of the peculiar texture of;might be proposed Although many improvements |ces renders it difficult to distinguish them. 


soil to grow the white wheat, no human art can|in the business of husbandry have been suggested, 
supply the deficiency. which would no doubt be of advantage to the farm- 
it it should be asked, if it is not equally strange ing interest, were they reduced to practice, yet I|t 


that men on stiff soils and flat lands, should be in-| shall speak of but one, which | consider the most; manures. 


Shell-marl is very different in its nature from 


clayey and stone-murls, and, from its effects upon 


he soil, is commonly classed among the animal 
The Rev. Mr. Dickson states, “that it 


iring for the seed of the bright tobacco to plant! prominent, and that deserving the greatest atten-|does not dissolve with water as the other marls do. 


hese soils which every body knows will not pro-; tion; and which, if generally introduced, would/I 


duce the same sort?—I reply, | think not; and for|save to the farmers of this state, annually, many 


t sucks it up, and swells like a sponge. It is a 


much stronger attractor of acids than they.” Dr. 


a 
+ 








this 
will re 


» founded upon this fact, that tobacco| millions. I mean the introduction of fallow-crops,| Home says, that it takes six times more of acids te 
more of its quality for one year than any|and the abandonment of summer-fallows altogether,|saturate it than any of the other marls which he 


other plant in an uncongenial soil: but, after the! on green sward. The experience I have had in the}had met with But the greatest difference betwixt 
first year, it will deteriorate so as to be totally un-| system, confirms my belief, that all spring crops,|the shell marl and the other maris consists in this, 


like the plant from which it sprung. 


But what a/such as oats, peas, barley and potatoes, may be 


the shell-marl contzins oils. It is uncertain if the 


great difference there is between the trouble and) raised on green sward, well ploughed, either in the|}other marls contain any oils; but this kind, it is 


expense of procuring seed wheat and tobacco seed) fall or spring, and rolled with a heavy roller, with 


every year. A half pint of tobacco seed is more}! 





said, contains them in great pienty. 


ess expense in labour, and double the nett profit,|) ‘This marl, it would seem, from the qualities 


than enough for any man’s use, except for those} than on stubble land; that the expense of tending a/ which it possesses, promotes vegetation in all the 


most extensively engaged in planting. 


‘This half|corn crop, on ground of that description, and thus| different ways. 


It increases the food of plants; it 





pint can be procured, I suppose, for a dollar, if there 
were not a thousand planters who would take plea- 
sure in presenting a friend with that quantity out 





mer-fallowing; and that good or poor land would 





managed, would be less than the expense of sum-j|coinmunicates to the soil a power of attracting this 
food from the air, it enlarges the pasture of plants; 
not be exhausted as much in growing most of the|and it prepares the vegetable food for entering their 
of their own stock; but the frequent purchases of above crops, with the sod under, unmolested and roots. 
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The shelly sand, often found deposited in beds in 
the crevices and level parts of the sea coasts, is 
another substance capable of being employed both 
as a manure and stimulant; not only on account of 
its containing calcareous matter in greater or less 

roportions, but also from the mixture of animal 
and vegetable substances that are found in it. “she 


vary according to circumstances; but, when the 
quantity is any way large, and in a reduced or at 
tenuated state, the quality is so much the more va- 
luable. On that account, the quantity which ought 
to be applied to the soil must be regulated entirely 
by the extent of calcareous matter supposed, or 
found, upon trial, to be contained in the article, 
which, as already said, is very variable. 

The clayey and stone marls are distinguished by 
their colours, viz: white, black, blue, and red. The 
white, being of a soft crumbly nature, is considered 
to be the best for pasture land; and the blue, which 
is more compact and firm, for corn land. In the 
districts where marl is much used, these distinc 
tions of management are attended to, though either 
of the kinds may be mens with advantage if 
the following rules are adhered to. 

If marl is of the blue kind, or of any kind that 
is compact and firm, lay it upon the land early in 
the season, so as the weather may mellow it down 
before the last plough; and, if on pasture land, let 
it be also early laid on, and spread very thin, 
breaking any lumps afterwards which are not com- 
pletely separated by the first spreading. If marl is 
of the white, or | of the loose or crumbling 
sorts, it need not be laid on so early, because these 
varieties break and dissulve almost as soon as ex- 

sed to the weather. 


There are many kinds of impure and mixed| 


marls, such as sandy, clayey, loamy, and stony 
marls, according as these varieties of soil are incor- 
rated or mixed with the principal substance. 
se sorts, of course, are inferior to the pure 
marls; but the stony kind is considered to be the 
best, because its efficacy is more lasting, though the) 
fat and crumbling kinds enrich or operate more 





| very good prospect of a crop. 


rtion of calcareous matter whichfit contains must! has seen several in the field to-day fit to pick. We 
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about the 25th of May, and continued to fall in 














measure restored it, (and would have done much 
damage had it continued,) so that there is, I think, 

y One of my neigh- 
bours sent me to-day a pod of cotton of this year’s 
growth; and my driver informs me to-night that he 


shall probably commence picking about the Ist of 
August. I have got corn fit to grind; it was plant- 
ed the 20th of February. 





Sir, Salsbury, Pa., July 22, 1826. 
Our harvest has been well secured, and has prov- 
ed a good crop; though not so heavy as the one 
last season, yet more difficult to cut, being much 
straw broken. The rye crop was not so good nor 
so extensive as in former years,and appears not to be 
so well filled; heads quite short, which I think was 
caused by the drought at the time of —— and 
filling. ‘The present crop of corn presents a luxu- 
riant appearance. There is a very large crop out 
in this county, and at this season I think there could 
not be a much better prospect of a heavy crop. 
Oats will turn out a very good crop, though during 
the drought it was feared we would have none; the 
late rains have improved them rapidly. Hay— 
scarcely half a crop was made in this section of 
the county. Yours, &c. E. B. 





HORTICULTURE. a 





ON AMERICAN OPIUM. 


[The following is an abstract of the various attempts 
at making Opium, in the United States.] 

Dr. S. Ricxetson, formerly of Duchess county; 
New York, but now of the city of New York, culti- 
vated the Poppy in the year 1788, and found that 
the opium produced from it was quite as powerful 
as that imported. His paper first appeared in the 
“American Magazine,” _—— at New York, in 
1788; and was reprinted in the Medical Reposito- 





, speedily. The hard marls, however, in every case, 


operate for the greatest length of time, and are often; 
followed with bad consequences to the soil, unless} 

management, with regard to cropping, is ex-| 
ercised during the period of their operation. After 
bei excessively fruitful and productive, the 
dually become so sterile and barren as 
to be worth cultivating; in which case, the} 
t exertion can hardly procure a return of! 
. In this respect, the effect of over-crop- 

that has been marled, is precisely the 
pe as takes place with lime. An uncommon ex- 
ertion is made, occasioning a proportionate debili- 
ty, though, were good husbandry studiously prac- 
tised, the exertion would neither be so excessive in 
the first instance, nor the after consequences so 
mischievous. In numerous instances, land has been 
reduced so much as to be thought little better than 
useless, by the effects of lime and marl. Both, 
however, are excellent agents in forwarding agri- 
culture, though often their agency has been misap- 
plied, and used for mischievous purposes. Under 
a correct rotation of cropping, and with a suitable 
supply of dung, neither lime nor marl is injurious. 
Reverse these circumstances, and the contrary 
effect must necessarily be produced. 


[Orfila’s Analysis of Marls, will be inserted in 
the next Farmer ] 
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PROSPECT OF CROPS. 
Ext: acts To THE Epiror—paTED 
Sir, Retreat, St Simon’s Islond, Geo., July 8, 1825. 
Owing to the late excessive drought which com- 
meuced here in february, the cotton crop was kept 





back very much; but the rain which commenced 


ry, vol, 1, p. 420. Inthe $d vol. of the same work, 
p. 206, Dr. R. publi additional experiments on 
the same subject. Those varieties of the poppy 
should be chosen, having numerous héads and strong 
stalks. Dr. R. found such a variety with large red 
or purple flowers, that proved much superior to all 
others he had seen: he tried the Asiatic mode of 
tapping the heads, and found that they yielded most 
plentifully from 8 to 12 days after the flowers had 
fallen: he however obtained the largest quantity of 
juice by cutting off the stalks, when the sun shines, 
about an inch below the flowers of the plant; and 
as soon as the juice appeared, by collecting it with 
a small scoop or penknife. After the juice ceased 
to flow, he cut it about an inch lower, and thus pro- 
ceeded until the juice ceased to appear.* 

The seeds may be sown at the distance of six or 
eight inches. He is convinced there is no difference 
in the quality of the produce, whatever variety or 
species be cultivated. 

Dr. Anthony, of Petersburgh, Georgia, in the 
month of January, 1810, sowed seeds of the true 
white or opium poppy, which came up in due time. 
The second day after the petals had fallen, he di 
vided the exterior coat of the head in four places, 
at equat distances from each other: more incisions. 
he thinks, would tend to wound and destroy the 
head unnecessarily. The incisions were made at 
ten o’clock in the morning, and at twelve he col- 
lected the opium that hung therefrom, in tears from 
one inch to an inch and a half in length. Another 
bleeding, in the afternoon of the same day, yielded 





*The careful country practitioner, who may raise 
opium in the above ways, should try the effects of the 


great quantities for three weeks, has in a great} fully avoided penetrating the cavity of 













as much as was obtained in the morning. 
Every head made from 15 to 40 gral 
and they would have yielded more, c have 
attended closely to fhe plants. <A piece of ground, 
six yards by ten, produced more than half a pound 
of opium. He sowed the seeds: at the distance of 
eight or ten inches part, in drills, and about three- 
quarters of an inch deep: the drills were two feet 
apart. He thinks it necessary to sow the seeds im 
moist ground. Many of the full blown flowers 
measured from seven anda half to eight inches in 
width: the heads measured from two and a half, to 
three a half ine meter.* 
Dr. Spalding, of Po outh, N. H. has also made’ 
opium from the white poppy; samples of which he 
erage to the Medical Society of the Eastern 

istrict of New Hampshire; he,procured it by in- 
cisions in the , after th ules were fully 
formed.f 7 

The seeds should be sown in good grated nd, as ear- 
ly as the season, in the different parts of the conti- 
nent, will admit; the plants must be properly water- 
ed, and kept clear of weeds. Transp does 
not succeed. ' 

The poppy plant has been cultivated extensively 
by Mr. Bail and Mr. Jones, in England; both of 
whom have received premiums from the society for 
the encouragement of arts, agriculture, &e. The 
opium produced by them, was found by the Lon- 
don physicians, whose certificates are given, to be 
fully equal to the imported For the state- 
ments of Mr. Ball and Mr. Jones, see ‘Transactions 
Society Arts, vol. 18, and Medical Repository, vol. 
1, p. 424; see also Domestic Encyclopedia, article 
“ec 0) 799 

The cultivation of the 
pose of making opium, is 
the southern states. Opium mi form one 
the articles that must be substitut r cotton, now 
that it is found much more_.of it is raised in the 
world than is required. Butitas not likely that the 
hint will be taken; although the profit would be 
certain, if not great. very physician in the United 
States, living in the country, might make all the 
opium he used, by raising the poppy: an employ- 
ment that would not only prove amusing, but high- 
ly — to him. 

r. Ball calculated, that supposing one poppy 
plant growing on one foot square of earth, produced 
one grain of opium; more than 50 pounds will be 
collected from one statute acre: but one poppy pro- 
duces from three to ten heads, and in each head 
from six to ten incisions are made; from each of 
which he took two or three grains;—what then, he 
asks, must be the produce? Double, or semi-double 
popies, gave more than twice the quantity produced 
by the single. [Archives of Useful Knowledge. 








plant, for the pur- 
ticularly adapted @ 





(From the New England Farmer.) 
CULTURE OF CABBAGBS. 

Sir— Westborough, March 30, 1926. 

There has long been a complaint among farmers, 
of their cabbages stump footing, as it iffcalled; that 
is, the roots as they grow, forming themselves into 
bulbs or small bunches, and as these i ase in 
size, the top will decrease. Many prevéives have 
heen mentioned as effectual, such as ng often, 
and when the dew is on, using certain kinds of ma- 
nure, &c. All these I have tried without success, 
The cause of the stump foot is in the soil. Few 
pieces of land, I believe, that have been for several 
successive years under the plough, will produce a 
zood crop of cabbages, though there may be excep- 
tions. My method of raising them, which I have 
practised several years with complete success, is the 





* Philadel. Medical Museum, Hexadé, 2d,vol. 1, p. 142. 





two kinds. 


+ Medical Repository, Hexade 3d, vol. 1, p, 193. 
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following. In the spring take a pitce of green 
sward, ood soil and free from stones, and turn 
it ov the plough as flat as possible; then 
spread large quantity of good manure, if it has 


been previously mixed with leached ashes the bet- 
ter, then harrow greatly, and early in June, if for 
winter cabbage, cut holes through the turf with a 
hoe, as near together as the cabbages ought to grow; 
fill the holes with the fine earth and manure, and 


then set the plants or put in a small number of 


seeds; A pwd the latter however, since it saves the 
labour of setting, and is much surer of success if it 
happens to be a time of drought. They will need 
no more hoeing than is né¢essary to keep down the 
weeds. In this way I have raised cabbages of the 
largest size in a green sward potatoe field, without 
more hoeing than was necessary for the potatoes. 
LOVERT PETERS. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 





CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO CANAL. 


Cone of Mr. Stewart's Report on the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal, made i Congress, on the 
19th May, 1826. 

The Committee now beg leave briefly to present 
some of the most prominent advantages which the 
accomplishment of the Chesapeake and Ohio Ca- 
nal promises to the. United States, and which, in 
their judgment, wilamply compensate for the cost 
of its construction; and 

Ist. Its advantages in a political point of view. — 


one and a half million of dollars, and that the 
amount carried to Wheeling and other towns on 
the western waters, and wagoned on through Ohio 
at dry seasons, must have exceeded this amount; 
most of those wagons had return loads of agricul- 
tural produce, which, with the amount carried by 
farmers and others, would probably nearly equal 
the transportation westward; and should it amount 
to only half, still it would appear that the per 
sustains a tax for transportation of four or five mil- 
lions a year; whereas, if this merchandize and pro- 
duce were water-borne on canals, the cost would 
be reduced to less than half a million. The dif- 
ference in cost being estimated as 10 to 1, though 
the usual estimate has been as 20 to 1; besides, the 
construction of the canal (as in New York,) would 
more than double the quantity of trade and com- 
merce: thus the whole cost of the canal would be 
saved to the country in a few years, yielding, at 
the same time, on the stock invested, a profit of 6 
or 8 per cent. to the government, more than the 
amount of interest accruing on the national debt, 
which the national creditors are anxious should not 
| be paid, ahd also returning to the people a portion 
of the money paid by them into the treasury, to 
promote and cherish industry, trade, commerce, 
and manufactures, and these profits and advantages, 





| population of the country. 

3d. Its Advantages to Agriculture —These consist 
,notso much in the saving in the cost of transporta- 
i@@, as in the powerful stimulus it would afford to 
agricultural industry in the interior and the increas- 
ed value it would give to agricultural produce, and 


located, abounds with inexhaustible mines of the 
richest ore, and the finest coal in the world, which 
lie hidden and useless in the bowels of the earth 
for want of the means of transportation, and which 
might be made sources of unbounded profit and 
accommodation, adding millions annually to the 
national resources, giving profitable employment te 
labour, stimulating industry, increasing general 
wealth, supplying our country with means alike 
necessary in peace and war, and for which we are 
now dependent on foreign countries, and annual] 

paying them a heavy tribute. Millions are anaual- 
ly sent abroad to feed and employ foreign labour, 
manufacturing and agricultural, to the neglect and 
injury of our own, to procure what abounds in the 
utmost profusion at home buried and dormant in 
the bowels @f the earth, and required nothing but 
the plastic and vivifying influence of these facilities 
of transportation to spring at once into useful and 


domestic supply, but a surplus for exportation. 
5th. Its advantages in reference to villages, towns, 
water power, and manufactures.—T hese are objects 
not unworthy of consideration. The facility and 
inducements offered throughout the whole extent of 
this canal, for the building up of villages and towns, 
and erecting an almost infinite variety of mills, fur- 


of course increasing with the increasing growth and/naces, forges, and other water works, thus creating, 


as if by magic, busy scenes of active industry, hur- 
rying commerce, and prosperous trade, where short- 
ly before was a howling wilderness and desert. 
This is no picture of fancy, but matter of fact, to 
which every one who has passed along the New 





York canal, can bear ample testimony. And who 


For their views on this branch of the subject, the ofcourse to the general wealth of the country.|can for a moment doubt that equal, if not greater 
committee will merely refer to the arguments and |The difficulties under which the interior at present! results, would be produced on the Chesapeake and 


views of General Washington already quoted, and 


labours for want of facilities of transportation to the 


| 


Ohio Canal, especially when they consider its de- 


sto the following extract from the Report of the proper markets, are indescribable. Immense districts; cided superiority over that of New York, in the 
Committee of Roads and Canals at the last session of the finest land in the world lay waste and uncul-|immense inland navigation which it connects and 
of Congress, tn which they fully comeur: when re-| tivated, beeause the produce will not bear trans-| opens, touching in its extent from the Chesapeake 
ferring to the Chagapeate and Ohio Canal, the! portation unless converted into spirit to brutalize;to New Orleans nearly half the states in the Union, 


Committee say 


is object, regarded as the’ mankind; forests of the finest timber, which might throwing into this common chanuel their surplug 


most important and national, was the first to claim’ be sources of wealth, but encumber the ground;/ produce, and receiving through it their supplies of 


the attention of the Executive in carrying into'and often that which is in the greatest demand in) merchandise in return: to which may be added its” 
effect the provisions of the law of the last session,’ one portion of our country, fies neglected and use-| superiority in reference to climate, central position, * 


to procure surveys, &c.; and the able Board of En- 

ineers, who have given the subject a full and care- 
Fil examination during the last summer, have pro- 
nounced it perfectly practicable, at an expense 
small, compared with the magnitude and impor- 


tance of the object. ‘This work, whether regarded 


in a military, commercial, or political point of view, western counties of Pennsyivania, 371,436 barrels/ times not upon standing armies, but upon th 


is equally important. Passing through the centre 
of the Republic, from one extreme to the other, 
opening an internal communication of more than 
2500 miles, affording at once a powerful bond of the 


‘less in another. 
| ‘To illustrate the importance of this work to the 
interests of agriculture, the Committee beg leave 
to add one other statement. By the census taken 
in 1810, sixteen years ago, it appears that there 


was manufactured in that year, in a few of the 


of flour, and 38,722 of whiskey, making together 
410,158 barrels—amounting to 62,261 tons; which, 


prosperous activity, yielding not only an abundant - 


, 


rs 


and the mexhaustible mountain supplies of coal, «* 


\ore, and timber 
6th. Its Military Advantages—In a country like 
| ours, spreading over an immense continent, with an 
\exposed military frontier of at least four"or five 
thousand miles, depending for its defenee at all 
ili- 
jtia, the citizen soldiers, dispersed throughout every 
|portion of the nation, the best and most efficient 


transported on the canal, at 2 cents per ton per; means of attack or defence will always be found in 


|mile, would cost 430,846 12 cts.; but if it had been 


| the facilities offered by good roads and canals, for 


Union, with every commercial facility in time of transported in wagons to Atlantic markets, at that) the rapid concentration and rapid movement of the 
time, it would have cost upwards of five millions of physical forces wherever their presence may be re- 


peace; and in war, the most effectual means of na- 
tional defence. Besides, its immediate connection 
with the seat of the national government; its central 
position; the great extent of inland navigation which 
it opens, touching in its course eleven states of the 
Union, and furnishing a vent for the produce of 
several others. The shortness of the canal by this 
route, connecting the Atlantic tides with the steam 
boat navigation of the west at Pittsburg, being less 
than 35@,and to Lake Erie, less than 450 miles. 
«These considerations, together with the general 
and diffusive nature of the benefits to result from 
this work, offering great advantages to all the 


dollars, and would at present cost more than 
$2,500,000: thus it appears that a saving of more 
'than five millions of dollars might have been pro- 
duced by the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal on the 
transportation to the Atlantic markets, of the flour 
and whiskey alone, manufactured in 1810, in a few 
counties in the western part of Pennsylvania!!— 
| What then would be the saving on the infinite va- 
riety of agricultural, mineral, and manufactured 
| products, not only of the western parts of Pennsyl- 


'vania, but also of west Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio,| 
Indiana, and, in short, all the interior and western! 


quired, whether to repel invasion from abroad, or 
quell insurrections at home. 

| Nothing can so effectually deter the spirit of fo- 
reign aggression, or nip domestic treason in the 
bud, as the existence every where of those facili- 
ties by which the whole force of the country ean 
be at once concentrated and precipitated upon it, 
crushing ic in embryo, before it can mature its 
plans, or execute its designs. If proof were want- 
ing to illustrate the advantages of roads and canals 
in time of war, the Committee would refer to the 
waste of blood and the waste of treasure during the 


States, yet peculiar to none; as well as the magni- | portions of the Union, bordering upon the Ohio and/ late contest, produced by the want of these facili- 


tude of the undertaking, point it out as a work pe- 
culiarly national in “its character, and cannot fail to 


jits tributary streams? To which might be added 
an equal saving on the back loading of merchan- 


| ties—flour in many instances on the northern fron- 
|tier costing one hundred dollars per barrel, and a 


secure for it the prompt and efficient aid of the!dise, transported on the canal, for consumption in| thousand dollars for the transportation of a single 


general government.” 
Qd. Its Commercial Advantages.—Some idea of 


| the west. 
| 4th. Its advantages as to Mines of Ore, Coal, and 


'piece of cannon, which on account of the delay 
were useless, the enemy having accomplished his 


the commercial advantages of this work may be| quarries of Stone —The fact is too notorious to re-| objects before they had arrived at the places where 


formed, when the fact is stated, that the transpor-|quire repetition, that the mountains and interior| they were required for the public service. 


But the 


tation of merchandise for the supply of the western | portions of our country, and especially the region| Committee cannot better express their views on this 


states to Pittsburg, in one year, has amounted to/through which the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal is' branch of the subject, than by adopting the lan- 
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uage of the late Secretary of War, now Vice Pre- 
sidert of the United States, who, in his very able 
report to Congress in 1819, on the importance of 
roads and canals, in a military point of view, says: 
“A judicious system of roads and canals, con- 
structed for the convenience of commerce, and the 
transportation of the mail only, without any refer- 
ence to military operations, is, itself, among the 
most efficient means for ‘the more complete defence 
of the United States.” Without adverting to the 
fact, that the roads and canals, which such a sys- 
tem would require, are, with few exceptions, pre- 
cisely those which would be required for the opera- 
tions of war; such a system, by consolidating our 
Union, increasing our wealth and fiscal capacity, 
would add greatly to our resourees in war. It is in 
a state of war, when a nation Is compel to put all 
its resources in men, money, skill, and devotion to 
country, into requisition, that its government reali 
zes, in its security, the beneficial effects from a peo- 
ple made prosperous and happy by a wise direction 
of its resources in peace. But I forbear to pursue 
this subject, though so interesting, and which, the 
farther it is pursued, will the more clearly establish 
the intimate connexion between the defence and 
safety of the country and its improvement and pros- 
rity, as I do not conceive that it constitutes the 


- immediate object of this report. 


“There is no country to which a good system of 
military roads and canals is more indispensable than 
to the United States. As great as our military ca- 
pacity is, when compared with the number of our 
people, yet, when considered in relation to the vast 
extent of our country, it is very small; and if so 
great an extent of territory renders it very difficult 
to conquer us, as has frequently been observed, it 
ought not be forgotten, that it renders it no less 
difficult for the government to afford protection to 
every portion of the community.” 

And after presenting a general system of roads 
and canals, including the Chesapeake and Ohio 
canal, now under consideration, he concludes by 
saying: 

“Many of the roads and canals which have been 
suggested, are, no doubt, of the first importance to 
the commerce, the manufacture, the agriculture, 
and political prosperity of the country, but are not 
for that reason, less useful or necessary for military 

It is, in fact, one of the great advantages 


of our country, enjoying so many others, that, whe- 
ther we Wegard its internal improvements in rela- 
tion to military, civil or political purposes, very 


nearly the same system in all its parts, is required 
The road or canal can scarcely be designated, which 
is highly useful for military operations, which is not 
equa, oe ogee for the industry or political pros- 

erity of the community. If those roads or canals 

ad been pointed out which are necessary for mili. 
tary purposes only, the list would have been small 
indeed. I have therefore presented all, without re- 
garding the fact, that they might be employed for 
other uses, which in the event of war, would be ne- 
cessary to give economy, certainty and success to 
our military operations; and which, if they had been 
completed before the late war, would, by their sav- 
ing in that single contest, in men, money and repu- 


tation, have more than indemnified the country for 


the expense of their construction.” 
7th, Its advantages to the seat of Government. 


The effect of constructing the Chesapeake and 
Ohio canal could not fail to raise the city of Wash- 
ington to the first rank among the commercial cities 
of the Union. With all the facilities for importa- 
tion, it would stand several hundred miles in ad- 
vanee of the Atlantic cities, in reference to the com- 
merce and trade of the interior and the west. Such 
a great and obvious advantage could not fail to at- 
tract the merchants and capitalists of the country, 
who are always quick to see, and prompt to seize 


—— 
of their funds—and the foreigners who visit the seat 
of the national government, from which they gener- 
ally form their ideas of the whole country, instead 
of finding a dull and dispersed towm, presenting no- 
thing to gratify or amuse, would a splendid ci- 
ty, with all the embellishments, fascinations and ad- 
vantages, which ought to belong to the capital of 2 
great nation. Besides, if mercenary motives could 
be permitted to influence on a subject of such na- 
tional moment, even these would find ample grati- 
fication in the greatly enhanced value which it 
would give the public property belonging to the 
United States, in this city, consisting of upwards of 
5000 building lots, with a large quantity of other 
grounds, houses and public property, estimated in 
1820, at $7,345,692, as well as in the diminished 
expense of living, produced by opening an easy 
communication with the finest markets in the world, 
and to the most abundant mines of the first rate 
coal—placing this city, for all the purposes of trade 
and intercourse, within a distance of Pittsburg not 
a than equal to 45 miles of transportation by 
and. 
8th. Its advantages to the sale and value 
Lands in the West.—It is believed that ‘pthing is 
better calculated to induce and facilitate"the sale 
andsettlement of the public lands, than opening to 
them those facilities of communication by which 
they can convey to the best markets the products 
of the soil: for, without the means of arriving at 
market, there can exist no motive, to stimulat 
dustry or exertion. To shew the effects of 
and canals on the public lands, of which the Unit 
tes own more than five hundredymillions of acres 
undisposed in the west, the committee beg 
introduce the following extract of a®letter’ 
celebrated and lamented Robert Fulton to Mr. 
latin, in 1808, on this branch of the subject: 
“In all cases, he says, where canalgegpell pass 
through the lands of the United States, open a 
cheap communication to a good market, such lands 
will rise in value for twenty miles on each side of 
the canal. The farmer who will reside twenty 


miles from the bon in one day, carry a load 


of Public 










e 
Gal- 





of produce to its bo and were the lands 600 
miles from one of our $ea-port towns, his barrel of 
flour, in weight 200 Ibs. could be carried that dis- 
tance for 60 cents, the price which is now paid to 
carry a barre] 50 miles on the Lancaster ‘Turnpike. 
Consequently, as relates to cheapness of carriage, 
and easy access to market, the new lands, which 
lie 500 miles from the sea ports, would be equal 
in value with lands of equal fertility, which are 50 
miles from the sea ports. But not to insist on their 
i being of so great a value until population is as great, 











millions of dolar 
would be as much a id be econom 
diciously expended, at the commenc 


system. It would be’ jent to afford en = 
and give skill an nce to our engineers, by 
the time the nati t is extinguished, if1833; 


and the annual surplus, applicable to these objects, 
increased to 15,000,000. It would also, be return- 
ing in the mean time, a portion of the money, » 
(drawn from the people by taxation,) to sustaignand 
carry on the several branch@s of agricultural and 
manufacturing industry, and at the same time, equal- 
izing in some degree, a st, the expenditure ‘of 
the public money: for ita fact, worthy of grave 
consideration, and susceptible of the clearest proof, 
that of the twenty odd millions which are collected 
annually, alike from.every po! the country, 
there is not e by the ent, in the 
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whole of the int west h an- 
nually as has been expended on {he the 
building and equipping a singleghip! or much 
as has been expended in the e of a single forti- 
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cation! This consideration, in the jud 
the committee, strengthens the claims o 
rior and the west, to a participation in th 
means of the counitty, to which they contrib 
full proportion. 

10th. Its advantages in reference to the diffusion 

of knowledge and intelligence—Nothing, perhaps, in 
a country so extensive as ours, tends more to the 
rapid disseminafti@® and diffuser knowledge and 
intelligence, among the people7@t large than 
roads and canals. They bring distant pafts of the 
country more nearly together, promote trade and 
intercourse, and create friendly and social relations 
among those, who, otherwi d have, perhaps, 
remained not only strange t estranged from .. 
each other, by a diversity of esque’ and in- 


feeli 

terests. —_ 

11th. Its ad@antages as 7 to revenue, profits, 
§c.—On this branch of the’ t, looking to the 
extent of navigation opened Ss canal, connect- 
ing by the nearest possible route, all the eastern and 
western states, passing through the heart and cen- 
tre of the country, traversing parts the most fertile 
and populous, and abounding with inexhaustible 
supplies of ore, coal and timber, the committee 
think they hazard nothing in expressing the opinion 
that this cannot fail to be one of the most profitable 
and productive canals, that has been, or can be con- 
structed in the United States; constituting, as it 
must, the great artery of communication, and re- 
ceiving the joint contributions of the Chesapeake, 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers. This canal in fact, 
has a decided advantage over the canals construct- 

















it is evident that they must rise in value in a three or 
four fold degree every lineal mile of canal would 
accommodate 25,600 acres. ‘The lands sold by the 
United States, in 1806, averaged about two dollars 
an acre, and certainly every acre accommodated 
with a canal, would produce 6 dollars. ‘Thus, only 
20 miles of canal, each year, running through na- 
tional lands, raise the value of 512,000 acres at 
least four dollars an acre, giving 2,048,000 dollars 
to the treasury, a sum sufficient to make 136 miles 
of canal Had an individual such a property, and 
funds to construct canals to its centre, he certainly 
would do it for his own interest. ‘The nation has 
the property, and the nation possesses ample funds 
for such an undertaking.” 

9th. Its advantage in reference to currency.—The 


Ways and Means; and have suggested the proprie 





committee have already referred to the exhausting 
and injurious effects of annually withdrawing from 
active and profitable circulation, fifteen million of 
dollars a year, and applying it to the discharge of 
the national debt, as proposed by the committee of 


ty of confining the payment of the national debt to 
y ten millions of dollars a year, according to the ex- 
every occasion that promises a profitable investure jsting sinking fund, and applying the surplus five 





ing along the Atlantic sea-board, in this, that the 
canals running near and parallel to the sea-board, 
(to which the United States have liberally contri- 
|buted,) are mere improvements of an existing navi- 
|gation, along the coast; but this canal, penetrating 
\the interior and western portions of our country, is 
[not an improvement, merely, but it is the creation’of 
a navigation, where none before existed, and which, 
,of necessity, must, and will be used by all; and this 
| accounts for the profits of the New York canal, over 
which, the superiority of the Chesapeake Ohio, 
in reference to climate, position, and dis » has 
been already demonstrated. ~ 
The tolls on the New York canal, during the 
year 1824, amounted to $340,761 07; in 1825, to 
$566,221 51; and for 1826, they are estimated at* 
$750,000 00, exceeding 8 per cent. per annum, on 
its cost, at the low rate of onc cent per ton per mile, 
on all agricultural and country produce, and three 
cents for merchandise, which, with the duty on salt 
and auctions, will give a surplus of $577,000 a year, 
to discharge the principal, after paying the interest 
on the debt, and all the expenses of repairs, collec- 
tions, &c. amounting to $50,000. ‘The number of 
boats and rafts which passed on the canal from 9th 
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h December last, Was 
5 185,405 bound. fo, and 33,669 from, 


ew York; amotnting to 42 boats per 

e number of pas exceeding 40,000. 

e Chesapeake a Canal is, in every 
pointjef view, more impe an that of New 


York. It not only furnishes a connexion between 
the Atlantic and steam boat navigation of the Ohio, 
at much less than half the distance of the New 
York canal, but, commencing at the seat of the Na- 
tional Government, it,opens a direct internal navi- 
gation of near 2,500 miles, through the centre of 
the union; while the New York canal passes through 
but a single state, and términates on our northern 
frontier. And, besides, the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal has also the advantage of the coal trade of 
Cumberland, andthe timber and iron mines of the 
mountain, whi re has demied to New York, 
and being fo s farther south, will remain, at 
least two m the yearlonger unobstructed 
by ice. But, should the results only equal those of 
New York, the committee think the Government 
ought immediately to commence, and vigorously 
p it to its final completion, and might add, 
in thane of General Washington, who, more 
than forty years ago, when urging Congress to en- 
gage in this great work, said, “our interest is so much 
in unison with this measure, that nothing short of that 
ill-timed and misapplied parsimony, and contracted 
way of thinking, pi 

public councils, counteract #” Will not tho 
who oppose this Hi®asure now, become obnoxious t 
this emphatic denunciation of the Father of his 
Country?—who, were it permitted to him to de- 
scend, and mingle in our present deliberations, might 
repeat it to ae much greater propriety, and 
stronger emphasi 

As the final report and estimates of the Board of 
Internal vement will not be completed before 
the close of the present session, and as it would not 
in the judgmen the committee, be advisable to 
legislate on the t until that report is commu- 
nicated, they therefore submit the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That the committee be discharged from 
the further consideration of the subject, and that it 
be referred to the early and favourable considera- 
tion ef the next session of Congress. 
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AN EFFECTUAL AND EASY MODE OF DESTROYING 
FLIES. 


To enter into any argument, or advance any 
facts, to prove the destructive effects of flies in shops 
and dweilling-houses, is quite unnecessary; and it 
is eqtially well known that liquid compositions are 
generally used to destroy them, which renders their 
dying effects still more destructive to goods aud 
furniture 

The following plan will not only be free from the 
above objection, but is of such a simple nature that 
any one may readily adopt it. It consists simply of 
a smal) tumbler glass, as shown by the annexed fi- 
gure: to this glass is attached a writing paper cap 
and funnel, represented by B B B. ‘The funnel is 
inserted into the paper cap, and its inverted cone 
reiches the liquid D, (within about 3-8ths of aa 
inch.) which is a weak solution of arsenic and honey, 
or what is generally sold as /ly-water by chemists. 


18,100, carrying | 


ich intermingle so much in our|three or four days; after which, the foul liquor 





The entrapping principle of this little apparatus 
depends on the following circumstances: —The flies 
pass through the funnel in order to arrive at the li 
quid; and, not having the power to recollect the 
way they enterg@ into the glass, they remain pri 
soners and qui€kly die, from the effects of this 
poisoning — which they readily drink. 

After a few prisoners have passed through the 
funnel, they induce others to enter into the glass 
more freely, and facilitate the work of destruction. 

[Liverpool Mercury 


ON CLEARING FEATHERS FROM THEIR 
ANIMAL OIL. 
By Mrs. Jane Ricnarpson. 

(From the Transactions of the Society for the Encou- 
ragement of Arts, Manufactures and Commerce.) 
Take, for every gallon of clean water, one pound | 

of quick-lime; mix them well together; and, when| 

the undissolved lime is precipitated in fine powder, | 
our off the clear lime-water for use, at the time it| 
is wanted. Put the feathers to be cleaned into) 
another tub; and add to them a quantity of the clear| 
lime- water, sufficient to cover the feathers about 
three inehes, when well immersed and stirred about| 
therein. 
The feathers, when thoroughly moistened, will 
sink down, and should remain in the lime-water 





jould be separated from the feathers, by laying 
on a sieve to drain. 

The feathers should be afterwards well washedgn 

clean water, and dried upon nets; the meshes of 

Be abgbould be about the fineness of those of cab- 


The feathers must, from time to time, be shaken 
upon the nets: and, as they dry, they will fall 
through meshes; and are to be collected, ia or- 
der to aten, as usual, for use. 

The admission of air will be serviceable in the 
drying; and the whole process will be completed in 
about three weeks. 

To test the value of theforegoing process, seve- 
ral samples of feathers rnished to Mrs. Rich- 
ardson, all of which were réturned perfectly cleans- 
ed from their animal oil; one parcel had been stov- 
ed for three days, but still retained their unpleasant 
smell, which was completely removed by the lime- 
water. 

After the feathers have been cleansed and dried,| 
they are put into a strong bag, 
which is laid upon a stage,and beaten with long) 
poles, like broom-handles, until the feathers are 
perfectly light and lively. {Franklin Journal. 





like a bed-ticx,| 

















(From the Petersburg Intelligencer.) 
ANNALS OF THE TURF—No. VIL. 
Respectfully inscribed to the Amateur, the Sportsman 


that unerring guide, experience, has established 
and the exceptions to the rule which those facts 
have pointed out to us. 
the blood of different racing breeds, has ever pre. 
vailed upon the turf, and ees has proven it 
to be a rational practice, w 


tions, external or internal; such as the union of 
speed and bottom, sleuderness and substance, short 


| writers are divided on the subject: Morland, in his 





Crossing, or intermixi 


en adopted With the 
view of an interchange of the requisite qualifica. 





and long shapes. 
Experience tells us that the greatest success has 


ever attended those breeders, and that the most 


valuable stock has resulted therefrom, who have ad. 
hered to remote crosses. The finest running and 
highest formed horses that have appeared in Eng- 
land, were bred from the union of two distinet | 
stocks, th@dHerod and Eclipse. The former stock | 
was invapfably remarkable for stoutness and last- 
ingness, the latter for speed; and by the union of 
these opposite qualities (whereby a remote cross 
was kept up,) a stock was obtained in which was 
blended a sufficiency of the requisite , —peptn 
both to make first rate running horses. ‘There was | 
another distinct stock in England, which crossed ~ 
well upon the Herod and Eclipse branches; I allude 
to the Matchem or Godolphin Arabian stock; and it 
may be here remarked, that there bas not been in 
England a first rate runner on the turf for the last 
70 years, without more or less of the blood of this 
valuable horse. However necessary a remote cross 
may be considered, yet exceptions have arisen toit 
as a rule, as some of the most distinguished horses 
in England were bred considerably in and in—Fiy- 
ing Childers, for instance, considered the fleetest 
horse in the world. Old Fox, also a celebrated 
racer and valuable stallion, had an affinity of blood 
in his pedigree, as well as other high formed racers 
and stallions. But these exceptions arose in Great ‘ 
Britain in Her early days of breeding, when j 
country was enriched by the importation of ft. 
cular Barb, Turk and Arabian horses that had pe 4 
culiar and extraordinary properties as stock gettesp) i * 
as their immediate descendants constituted the Best 
racers of those days, and demonstrated thatthg’ 
character of the English race horse had attaimely 
its utmost perfection at that early date. as 
At a later period, but little success had attend 
the efforts of those who have bred in and in, #Th 
Earl of Egremont has occasionally tried ityas well * 
as Lord Derby, (the owner of Sir Peter Teazle,) 
but with little encouragement. Still the British 


cae 















treatise on the genealogy of the English blood, 
horse, expressly says, that incestuous crusses should. jj 
be avoided, viz: putting horses and mares tegether 
of the same class; while on the other hand Law 
rence, in his splendid work on the “History and de- 
lineation of the race horse,” makes the following re- 
marks of an opposite tendency: “An adherence to 
the practice (of remote crossing,) cannot be held 
indispensably necessary on any sound theory; nos 
need any disadvantage be apprehended from cov- 
pling borses and mares of the same breed or fami- 
ly, even the nearest relative, upon the principles 
above and hereafter laid down. I have often heard 
of, and indeed seen, miserably leggy and spindled 
stock resulting from such a course, but other very, 
visible causes existed for the result. 

“According to the adage, ‘like produces like, we |} 








and the Breeder of the Virginia Turf Horse. 


ON CROSSING, BREEDING, AND REARING THE TURF, 
HORSE. 


The subject of crossing is one of the most im-| 
portant which has ever engaged the attention of, 
the breeder or amateur, and it is still left in doubt; 
whether we ought to adhere to remote crossing in: 
propagating the race horse, or that we may suc-| 
cessiully breed “in and in,” viz: putting horses and| 
mares together of the same family. 


All that we can do is to disclose the facts which 





ought to follow form and qualification; and if 2 
brother and sister, or father and daughter excel in 
those respects all others within our reach, we may 
enjoin them with good expectations, for aught I 
know, to the end of the chapter; and the prejudie- 
ed fear of adopting this practice, has often led our 
breeders into the error of adopting an inferioF form 
from the presumed necessity of a cross.” The 
present remarks are peculiarly applicable to the 
breeders of the race horse in Virginia, for they are 
at this very time making the experiment of + 
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a ia, 2 in. ant from. the come Qoumily of Oe grassseason, but an equally a quantity of pro-|If the cough 
eal —* oa 99 i rses, 5 ‘ . 
shed ing “1m -— ta — le * now and| visions of the requisite kind during the winter. two of syrup ¢ 
facts as si tast ten years past produced in that state} A firm, dry, and hard soil, will have a correspond-| continue, give tartar 
xing for ree “Sir Archy stock.” It were to be wished|ing effect upon the feet, limbs, and tendinous sys-jhead Distemper.” 
r pre. -o ‘e ere was a greater variety of the race blood|tem of horses bred upon it; us willi® dry, clear and Sey 
ven it ~~ t state to give breeders a wider field for se- elastic air upon their wind, anim rits and gene-| 4 jittle mercue 
h the aoe a descendant of Medley or Citizen would/ral habit. Such are the advantages enjoyed by the fected part everyséwo c 
lifica. ad upon the present numerous stock of Sir/horses of the mountain and the desert; but these) .o.0+ 2 cure 5 Sey 
on of — and it would perhaps have been a fortunate a are greatly enhanced in a country . c we L 
short Are aden could the celebrated horse Pagolet| where abundant herbage and moderate temperatgre eee Oe ee Ce 

rm was bred and raised in Virginia,) have been|are superadded. . Rub the affected parts “* alum-water twat. ie * 
a has = d in that state. All breeders concur in the propriety of keeping] three times a day. . &, id 
most reThe subject of breeding is the next which claims|colts well the first and second winters, for colts Or, rub with bole ammoniac and burnt alum twov 
re ad- A from the best shaped parents will degenerate upon) or three times a day. Cd . 
{on oThe business of breeding is divided into ae sys- aoe eee a a _ a — +" Ficos 1s rae Eve. = 

ng- ; ‘ -mediley; the formation of regu- sying effects of damp and cold in the winter, 1 . / te 
wen — vod pom aa fixed pringiples, cha-  enadatiine and onuiil shelter is not allowed]. pore te He age part twic ay — water 
stock | paar the former; while the latter kind of | them. Good keep, and warmth, durin ‘the first Pe ~ ~~ we d, (the size 
last | pon affair, common to the whole country where |and second years, is indispensable, in orde# to invi-|° di aeye | vm 5 Brash ater,) 
ion of foale are raised for a man’s pleasure or convenience, | gorate the circulation of the animal’s py. ony as hate ott the Filowins 
Cross for which no extra preparations are made, or much | pand his frame, to plump up and enlarge rus- ses " g 
h was reflection bestowed, farther than to make use of|cles, to encourage the growth of his bones, and to = amg copper, o 
lies of any mare that may chance to be in possession, and|impart to them that solidity and ste which ater, tour ounces. 
CW Ee of any horse which the vicinity affords or custom! preserves them in the right line of sym Sprains. 
rossed 9B may present. Aw ApvocaTr FoR TH BF. Sprains are pa swellin 
allude In the formation of studs, the object generally & (To be continued.) ag % and tendens of q an 
— had in view is breeding for the turf, and one of the 4 — ges at exertion @ s, of which the tendons 
ae . H aoe 3 = . at 

ae feta to bed om no along eni| AA iseases or nocs™e §—_|teeem rene RAY teal bo wellubbed with 
of this pod and dams must be of the purest blood of the BLeEpine. . Camphor A a, 
rr Turkish, Barb or Arabian Courseérs exclusiveiy, and} In speaking on this subject, I am not sup * Brandy, ce; J 
a toit this must be attested in an authentic pedigree,|that the sportsman is a member of the medical hen the cam ell disso add one ounce 
horses throughout whatever number of descents or cross- | fession in any of its branches, but sufficiently skill-! of sweet oil, and shake them well tozether Should 
—a es.* The brood mare should be equally pure or edi anatomy to know a vein from ap artery, whi ot this have. the deciced efhet try the following: —~ 
leetest thorongh bred, and particular attention should be |js afl the knowledge requisite to orm the: ’ 
—_ paid to her form, as one of the prime causes of!ration of bleeding a dog. A vein* ‘iiiay 
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failure with most breeders is confining their atten- | 
tion solely to the horse, without paying sufficient | 













guished from an artery by its having no pulsation 
if an artery of any consequence should be divided 
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Spirit of hatiishorn, tw ms, 
Sweet oil, six drachms. 
well shaken, and ied as 
spoonful or two of | of buckth 


rl Give a 
inflamma- 


attention to the form of the mare, and permitting|the bloed will flow in irregular gushes;,4t. will be 
y - Mashionable blood and the supposed necessity of 3 uifficul to stop, (for 1 know of na ced _N. B. As s fe atte 
7. to have too decided a preference to cg reect . 'than sewing it up,) and ‘may cause the dea’ of the tion.} which s got the first place ‘ 









“§ : A 
“assurances to expect success from a junction of 


pess of shape. To constitute a thorough bred ani-| 
jalfand to assure the attainment of every desired | 
ty or perfectiou, both the male and tnabe' 
to possess it. Experience bas proven the! 
s of the principle that “like produces) 
cting upon this priuiciple, we have the best 


shapes, or the greater number of good 
je.can combine, both iv the horse and the| 
ree hh a junction the average will be fa- 
vo form will result from the union of 
true form, in both sire and dam: and the next gene- 
‘ral result will be, that every horse sufficiently well 
rmed, and furnished in the material points, will 


excel in speed or continuance, or will possess 
an advantageous mixture of both. 


Blood is blood, but form is superiority. 


In rearing of turf horses, the following principles 
are recommended by the most successful breeders. 
The land to be dry and sound, the harder the bet- 
ter, provided it be fertile; irregularity of surface a 
recommendation. Fresh springs or streams, shade 
and shelter, and extensive range. Sufficient num. 
ber of enclosures. both for each species, which it is 
necessary to keep apart, and to prevent too great a 











dog... However, there is little danger of such an 
unpleasant circumstance happening, and an ordina- 


ry degree of attention is,quite sufficient to obviate 
it. The most conveniiand the best place to 
bleed a dog, is to open ein (the jugular vein,) 
in the side of the neck, round which a cord should 
be tied; and if the sportsman is not expert at han- 
dling a lancet, he may purchase a fleam at any of 
the shops where sufgical instruments are sold, 
which, by means of springs, is so contrived that 
the greatest bungler need be under no apprehen- 
sion. Those who sell this instrument will describe 
the method of using it, which indeed is so obvious 
at first view as to render elucidation superfluous in 
this place ‘ 

If, after the vein is opened, the animal should not 
bleed freely, pressure a little below the orifice will 
cause the blood to flow. Where sufficient blood 
has been taken, the bleeding will generally subside; 
should this not be the case, a little fur from a hat 
will stop it; or if the sportsman be very anxious, he 
may draw the lips of the orifice together with a 
needle and thread. 


Coup anv Covau. 
A cough arises from an irritation of the lungs, 















by ‘fomenting wit warm wat r five times a 
day, and the following lotion applied:— 
Extract of lead, two ounces, 
Water, one pint. 
Should — stiffness remain after the inflamma- 
tion has totally subsided, apply a blister. 
( To be continued.) 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





Save or Saxony Sueepr. ' 
A flock of Saxony sheep, consisting of 189 bucks 
and 30 ewes, which were imported in the brig Hy- 
eS from Bremen, were sold on Thursday last at 
righton, near Boston, for $4083—averaging about 
$18.64 for each sheep. The lowest price for any 
one was $7, and the highest $67.50. 
At a similar sale at Rew York on the 12th inst, 
$8 bucks and 40 ewes averaged about $27 each. 





White wine has been made of the native Grape, 
growing in Bartram’s Garden, near Philadelphia, 
of a superior quality. Col. Robert Carr, the pre- 
sent proprietor of the gardens, besides the grapes 
consumed at home, and those to be made into wine, 








r very number of any being crowded together. Houses|and may be produced by a cold or otherwise; it is|¢xpects to haveat least 3000 pounds of excellent 
or sheds in the inclosures; soft and sweet herbage/ generally the effect of cold, and may be removed by |Srapes in the market for sal 
ce, we =f for the colts and milch mares; and finally a very Antimonial powder, five grains, 
d ¥ a wee 4 allowance of land in proportion to the stock, Calomel, four grains, Away with the 1 MO 5d noid teieiihiia allies 
kcel In at there may be not only ample grazing in tbe i i iven i _— oe = A 
—" y be not only ample grange jade with honey inn to oles sod give ia lac dnt charms hd witcherafs 76 Rec 
ught I an St o das chock be. aiieted aith h. in the|® Temove your Warts; rub them with spirits of 
judie- _ *There is a practice in Virginia and North Caroline, oa oe — = cong, Se turpentine and they will soon lessen—gradually de- 
J a4 in siving the pedigree of a stallion, to name only one| first place, examine his throat. in order to ascer- acense-~ven. venith for overt [.V. J. Advocate. 
form ort ses, particularly on the dam’s side, and then| tein if any pieces of bone are lodged there, as such ie . seta 
The ronounce fim ‘the finest bred horse in the world.”|a circumstance will cause a dog to cough for weeks.} * A table spoonful is a dose for a common sized dog. 
he 0 can pronounce on a horse’s good or bad blood un- ae —- —— ——- [t See ante, No. 16, page 125.] 
to less we know the whole of it? He may trace to the| *A vein carries back theMMood to the heart; an arte- {{ See also the article “Inflammation” in next nwh- 
ey hes : common dray breed of the country for aught we know.'ry brings the blood from the heart. ber of Am. Farmer.] ‘ 
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[Jury 28, 1826: 
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4 RECIPES. no doubt forgot z 3 compliance by all such at t PRICES CURRENT. 
‘ time will greatly"oblige and particularly ade us. ate 
: : ; , To the many true friends who have remitted with GRTICLEs. per.| ee) _ nae 
INF REMEDY FOR SPOPPING BLEEDING OF undeviating punctuality, we return our sincere ~__|from| to | from| ‘to 
THE NOSE. thanks. BEEF, Baltimore Prime, ry 7 50) 8 i 
One ounce of sugar of ‘and half an ounce of : , ' BACON, and Hams,. . | |b. 5 9 9} 12 
reetiWitriol, to be triturat fa glass mortar; add P.S. None sid wait for agents; they have only BEES-WAX, Am. yellow | — $1} 33 50: 
8 fe pint of spiri f wi Of this , to send the money by mail, at the risk of the Edi- COFFEE, Java,..... | — 17 22] 95 
to these half a pint o ee of wine. } t - ae tor, and their own word will be cheerfully received et, os « bow 15} 16 20 
position, young people, from ten to twelve years of|., conclusive evidence of the fact—what more can COTTON, Louisiana, &c.| — 13} 14 
age, are to take ten or twelve drops; patients under}, gesired? . seorgia Upland,.. . | — 11 
twenty years, fourteen or fifteen drops; and grown| © COTTON YARN, No. 10,| — 30 
_ eens, See cr times —_ in . _—- Sift, Essex county, N. ¥., May 15, 1826. An Stggnce r= —_ -_ 
of wine or brandy. Some very interesting tri- Ss _| each number to No. i8.| — 
als, in the most obstinate cases, have been made|_. In the south of Scotland I rented a farm of con'|CANDLES, Mould, ..|—j| 123] 14) 16] 4g 
ih ailn taletienn, th nennieah nemienn siderable extent; the lease expired in 1823, when I i catiaseee tae il 4 
¥ vt gag apd my prec a” came to this country, to try farming. Since then I|oypese......... = 9} 31) wel og 
Remark.—No salt of lead should be taken inter-|,“ 5 ‘ USE, . + + - 1 
: : , , have had one at a yearly rent, but am anxious to| FEATHERS, Live,... | — 30 37 
nally without medical advice. It is a powerful drug; farth th th sty of the wi : > Se Sue bbl.'2 374 
that is, if the f precautions or proportions are eS a enn eee Senora Oe ne Semen oo ash, Homee®> - , 0 
; “as . too great for my wife’s health. I am perfectly ac-| “Shad, ed, —| 700 
neglected | d, it ‘a ; fe Gn _ quainted with all farming business used in the best|FLAXSEBD, Rough,. . jbush) 80 
green. vitri a cosap a ~ ae lea Ds Pe cultivated districts in Britain—and would be happy |FLOUR, Superfine, city, bbl. rr 5 00 
comers b« —— —_ = to engage with any gentleman of your acquaintance| Fite: -- +--+ ++ vd 25 
is, to convert the acetite, in part, into sulphat of A Susquehanna, auperfi. | — | 4 

gg iy : as an overseer; or to take a farm for some years at ;.. 125]bi 5 00 5 50 
Jead, which is insoluble; and nearly all the green . P GUNPOWDER, Balti. . |2 55 
yw : ; - : = ‘ 73 
vitrigl, or sulphat of iron, into acetite of iron a stipulated rent—and can enter upon either at any| GRAIN, Ind.corn, yellow|bush| 73) 

P ’ ' time after the month of October next. white |—| 78 ¢ 
P METHOD OF MAKING TOAST AND WATER, AND May I request you to insert a notice to the above} Wheat, Family Flour, | — | 1 00) 1 05) ; 
HE ADVANTAGES RESULTING THEREFROM. effect on publication. do. Lawler, & Rednew} — 15 83 
Take a slice of fine and stale loaf-bread, cut very ve the honour to be, sir, | do. Red, Susque... | — | = * 
thin, (as thin as toast is ever cut,) and let it be » Your most —— oo 4 a oeeen ee te = 
carefully toasted on both sides, until it be complete- LSs E OHN THOMPSON, Clover Seed, Red . . bush 3 874| 4 25| 4 75 
ly browned all over, but nowise blackened or burned |¥- 9: SKINNER, Esq. Ruta Baga Seed,«. . | Ib.| 1 
in any way. P is into a c on deep stone on ——— a= Orchard Grass Seed, bush, 1 75) 2 00 
china jug, and over it, the tea-kettle, a COMMERCIAL RECORD. | Mangel Wurtzel Seed,| — | 1 25! 15 
much clean boiling water as You wish to make int —| Timothy Seed,....|—) 2 % 3 0 
drink. Much depends on the water being actually LiveRroot M.RKeT. | Oats,...- eee e{—) | 53) 85 
ina boiling state. Cover the jug with a saucer or} tract of a letter from Liverpool, dated June 13,1826. | Beans, W hite, Tres a m 1 87 
plate, and let thesdrink cool Gntil it be quite cold,/ ‘“Bii® import. of cotton in the last week was 13,700) HEMP, Russia, clean, . pen oan - 
it is then fit to sed: the fresher it is made the beers — woety a yp pores Ags 4 pie ene ib.| 15 25 
better, yur: rable. re |lands, Alabamas, and New Orleans o per Ib. sag | tence a lla gong 
will be (OM & pleasant ightsoad highly slieretie (te Uplands af 6d a 74d per Ib. The accounts from|HOGS* LARD, « - « «| =i 4 
drink. Its peculiar] orateful to the Mee anil | Mane r are dull, and the market appears to be furgj/LEAD, Pig... -- - ai icici H 83 
lent f pecuis yer he eff f 4 ither d ing. Ata late public sale of new Rice, 2 _ SAPerng bee a a 62) 
excelent lor Fe oad olf the effects of any excess | tierces fair to good quality obtained 16s 94 a 17s 9d per| LEATHER, Soal, best, ; —| 46| 62 
in drinking. I Iso a most excellent drink at cwt. Some American flour has been sold at 329 Sd. a MOLASSES, sugar-house gal. | 4 4 4 
meals, and may be used in the summer time, if|34s 3d per barrel, subjeet to the new duty of 3s $d per! Havana, !st qual. . - | — | 2) 34 37% 
more agreeable to the drinker. lewt. There is no inquiry for flour in bond. We have; NAILS, 6a20d. ..... | Ib.| 64 
|no transactions to repor##iTar; about 500 barrels of, NAVAL STORES, Tar, | bbl.) 1 601 623 
— cehetialens ~ | m wm 3g ; ~ “ : Pitch pang 
| pretty good Turpentine ha¥@been sold at 8s 9d per ewt. ltch,. . +++ sees : > 
ANTON OW A Te UES Te , | There is no alteration in the prices of Ashes, and there! Turpentine, Soft, .. | — | 1 75) 
i so i ee =a av v 'is but little demand. The sales of cotton yesterday did| OIL, Whale, common, . |gal.| 27) 40 
age ee not exceed 600 bags, and the market being very dull,|_Spermaceti, winter . | — | 10; 88 
BatimmoreE, Faipay, Juty 28, 1826. ‘there will not be probably more to-day.” PORK, Baltimore Mess, | bbl 11 00.12 00; 
| do. Prime,. ..|— | 8 00' 9 pe 
_— : ° } - n =F : H 
¢y-Our own arrains.—The exertions to improve! Topacco.—lInspections in the three State Ware-| PLASTER, cargo -~ iar , 
the intellectual character of the agriculturists of houses during the last two weeks: | RICE ua" -* a 231 5 5 
the United States, and to promote their interests by| No. 1, 7 : : 296 hhds. |SOAB’ Baltivnore White, Ib| 18 ah 18 
the interchange of information, through the medi-| 2, 155 Brown and yellow,| — 54 74, 8 
um of the American Farmer, which circulates] 3, 380 WHISKEY, Ist proof, . gal.| 304) 32] #8) 
through every state and territory in the Union, are} sina | PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr/ — {| = 75) 1 00! 1°25 
made with great cheerfulness and pleasure; but not} 831 hhds. | APPLE BRANDY, Ist pr, ~- | 36) | 50 
without great expense. ‘These expenses are paid | — . | SUGARS, Havana White, c.lb,,12 5013 (15 . 
regularly, every week, and we would sooner aban-| FOR SALE, : | do. Brown,..|—/| 8 &0 ; om ® 
don the undertaking, endeared to us as it is by the| A full bred Devon Bull, 4 years old last April--large| Louisiana, ....-- Ib. : re oal 20) 88 
approbation of the wise and the good, than to“run|and uncommonly handsome, out of one of the cows} _ Loaf, i **' | ‘| aol 751 1 00 
in debt” on account of it. There are too many of sent in by Mr. Coke to Mr. Patterson. To save trouble | SPIC “ poe —| 7 = 
those who receive and read it, who are yet in debt!t!¢ price is $109, deliverable about twenty miles from| [Ser, Ground,. ~~) —) —t 25 
for it before the commencement of the oni volume, | B2!timore on the Liberty road. Apply at No. 20, South-| g ae a" eee bush aa 78 

J “ie street. July 28,1826, ; SALT, St. Ubes, . . « » | “ | aa 
Now, with all proper respect for such friends:to our 9-7 Piero ground }—| 45 78) 
<n we pray them to take some other | CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. pee Se ieee, ~ 9 00) nr 
way rg gpa ee terest one ne > are) M‘Cormick’s Plough, letter from General Lafayette | “a ' yee tag P j= | 1 15; 1 20} 2 00 
proud oF every genYeman's foo opinion, ut 4! to Mr. M‘Cormick, and Report of Agriculiural Society! yichon, oF | I a asl 2 eat.) 6013 8 
man should be very highly elevated in the rank of in Paris—On Wheat applicable to the soil—How to de-| Giaret’?) | 2 | | | doz. 4 0} 8 | 5 00! 9 00 
publick benefactors, before he becomes satisfied | stroy the Weevil in barns—On the advantages of Fal-! pony Get auality. " . twal.i 1 65: 1 $5) 2 50 
that his name is a good substitute for the money to|low Crops over Summer Fallows—On Marl—Prospect wagy reage E bd: it | 30 35) 

. . : p “ena. , . : WOOL, Merino, full bl d. 30) 5) enwashet 
the publisher of a publick journal. To be frank,| of Crops—On American Opium--Culture of Cabbages| do. crossed,..'—{ 20; 22) | pneu, 
without meaning to be offensive, we wish it to be|—Conclusion of Mr. Stewart's Report, made in Con-| Common, Country, .{—| 15) 20! — 
understood, that we desire nobody’s patronage who| $fess, 08 the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal-—An effectu-! gyinners’ or Pulled, . | — f ag! agi} 88° 


does not consider this journal as worth the price of 
subscription, and when any gentleman ceases to 
esteem it so, he is welcome to withdraw his name, 
taking care first ¢#*to pay up his arrears. Many of 


those who have not complied with the terms, have 





al and easy method of destroying Flies—On cleaning | 
Feathers from their animal oil—Annals of the Turf, | 








No. VII.—Diseases of Dogs, continued—Sale of Saxony | Printed every Friday, at $5 per annum, for JOHN 6. 


Sheep—White Wine made near Philadelphia—To cure | 
Warts—Recipes, for bleegifig at the Nose; to nate 
Toast Water—Editorial—Commercial. 





SKINNER, Editor, by Joun D. Toy, corner of St 
Paul and Market streets, where every description of 
Book and Job Printing is handsomely executed. 
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AGRICULTURE. 
"ON SMUT IN WHEAT. 
By William Young, of Brandywine, Delaware, 
{From the Memoirs of the Phila. Agr. Society.) 
[herewith send a sample of wheat, which pro- 
ouak a considerable quantity of ears filled with 
smut balls, in place of grain. The seed from h 
it was raised was. ptecured in this neighboi 
last October, and had been sown for founyéars, on 
the same farm, and deemed of the best quality. In 








the harvest of 1805, for the first timeya mixture of 


gmut was observed. It was not, however, to that 
extent, as to be.considered deeply injurious to the 
n, which was: of. course sown upon several 
smo and upon different fiélds in the same fara, 
from September to December, under various as- 
cts, and in every situation, it produced a consi- 


rable proportion of smut balls in the harvest of 


the present year. I had part of two fields sown 
with it, the one a south, the other a north aspect 
Carolina white, Virginia early, and red chaff beard- 
ed wheat, were contiguous in the respective fields. 
There was not a ball of smut found, except that 
from which the sample is Nor was it’ found 
on any of the other farms, except when the seed 
was sown from the same stock, And even the same 
species of wheat, cured from another farm, 
and sown on one of my fields, produced no smut 
balls. 

The farinaceous part of the grain, into which the 
smut adhered, was omy ure, after the smut 
was removed at the barley mill. 
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ms Of that sown with smut adherin 
rete, “This was the case in 1805; the smut ha 
io offensive smell, while the produce from the grain 

b 1806 was highly offensive, ing a snematiiiess 
» that arising from putrid fish, and continued so, 
otwithstanding the low temperatuie of the atmos- 
phere. This may readily be perceived by rubbing 
a smut ball between the finger and thumb. 

«The reason why the smut had no offensive smell 
in 1805, was, the disease seems to have progressed 
more slowly, and the feetid effluvia carried off by 
the partial perspiration, remaining in the plant. 

e introduction of smut may be prevented by 
careful selection and preparation of the seed. The 
washings recommended by the best agricultural au- 
thorities, are to be performed, and all imperfect 
grain rejected; for it frequently happens, that al- 
though the principles of vegetation are not extin- 
guished, the powers for maturing the grains are de- 
stroyed. The smut stated as having made its ap- 
pearance in the harvest of. 1805, seems to have ori- 

inated in this way. No other farms in this neigh- 

urhood were infected, or contained any mixture 
of smut, except that alluded to in this pi 

The smut whieh made its appearance in the har- 
vést of 1806, was evidently a species of Gigpeditary 
disease, arising from the smut adhering to the beard 
of the grain sown, which had fixed f on the 
pure grain (after being put into motion by the ope- 
ration of threshing,) where it appears deposited in 
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were exempted 
the next season. 

2d. The disea } 
of the infected cfop of 
ry aspect. ver. 


1805 was sown, ail joee places onl » amt ’ 
peared in 1806. P . w 


I am aware of f ger of submittin 1 gol 
sis, in place of ieee considerailon” t may, 
nevertheless, be proper in the present case; for as 
every act of the judgment is right or wrong, fue 
or false, the hypothesis, if wrong, may invite that) 
solid information, which otherwise would have been 
excluded from the public eye. ¥ 

It is therefore presumed, that the smut of thé 
harvest field of 1806, arose from a privation of the 
action of the beard (which is on 


grain of wh the ec 
The office of in 
plant, is either erate, act 
sels producing the bloom, or 


; fe 
ae are imperfect, or theggpion req be 
wanting, all the mutual advafitages which result 


from the perfection of the farina, and its o jons 
in, there will + 
is, formed for some tmpd t 


will cease; ins 
rfect grain is 

































smut is remov 





the form of a fine, oily, vegetable mould. 

It is as yet unknown, by what means smut] 
comes so pernicious to the offspring of the p 
agising from the grain to which it adheres. 
not produce any fungous matter, which —— P 
injurious to the root, or stalks of the plants: 
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It is evident, that the seed produced in 1805 was far as inspection oe afterwards. all an ae 

infected by a kind of hereditary disease, occasioned| their vigor and appearance were not su by|the operations of plant | maturing the <&. 

by the smut, which burst from the balls during the|any in the same field. There is no apparent dis-| grain are at an en ‘a 
: ; act of threshing, and lodged in the small beard on/ease until after the appearance of the bloom or fa-} It ma j the di from the 

the plume end of the grain, preventing or impeding) rina, but then its progress becomes rapid and de-|impai beard, and thé’consequent ” 

+“ , |” © the process of vegetation in the plant, in its embepl strocave For while the plants from the @iitnfected | imperfection ity of ina, that the 
- state, withholding ‘the power required to mature the/ grains display vigor and health in the richness and| identical grain ye time produce 
grain at a certain period. It becomes a matter of] activity of their farina, the ear at the same time as-|healthy and diseased ears, as: . It may be. 
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no small import to ory mn the causes of this}suming the texture and properties of grain, the fa-| answered, that upon examination of the grain with 


disease; for although smut has not prevailed in the 

of Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland, it 
has been highly injurious in the remote cuunties in 
the state of New York, and in the valley of Sh¢- 
nandoah: and it some years ago made its appear- 
ance ima field of wheat in this neighbourhood, the 
seed of which was brought from New York. 

If any favourite species of wheat shall be intro- 
duced amongst us infected with smut, the disease 
might have a rapid increase; when, perhaps, the 
evil might be ascribed to that sort of wheat, or an 
unfavourable state of the atmosphere, rather than 
to a disease inherent or attached to the seed. 

The foregoing facts inform us, that smut is some- 


times produced from seed, which had no mixture of 


it, as in the harvest of 1805. At other times, it is 
the native offspring of the purest grain, infected 


with, or having smut thereon, as in the harvest of 


1806. The first may arise from an unfavourable 
state of the atmosphere, or more frequently from 
some radical defect in the seed sown. When the 
early advances of plants are vigorous, and the in- 
fection of all sorts of wheat, at an after period, 
general, there is reason to presume, that the disease 
arises from some external circumstance, such as a 
hot sun, after heavy rains, continued moisture to 
excess in the atmosphere, while at an high tempe- 
rature, with high wind prevailing in a continued 
draught, while the bloom of farina is present, and 
milk in the corn. 

But when the complaint is local, unless the as- 
pectis of the same kind, there is reason to con- 
clude the seed has been in some respect impers 
fect. And being unable to produce the farina, 
and mature the grain, an abortion takes place, and 
the result is the same, but not attended with all the 
No. 20, —~VOL. 8. 


the external coating o ear, as if it were some 
foreign matter pasted thereon. Sterility and dead- 
ness then universally prevail, and the perspiration 
of the plant is at an end. The moisture which 
had been drawn up from the roots, becomes stag- 
nated, and finally returns to the roots, visibly dis- 
coloured, as if it had been steeped in impoverished 
ley: the stalk for some time continues green, which 
finally terminates in yellow rust over the whole; the 
milk, which abounded in the ear, in place of assum- 
ing the texture and properties of grain, becomes a 
putrid mass, and so far as it remains insulated, by 
the coatings intended for farinaceous matter, and| 
secluded from the air, it produces that offensive 
smell already stated. 

These are facts which introduced themselves in 
the harvests of 1805 and 1806; they are now pro- 
duced, that every reader may consider the plant 
before him, and draw such conclusions as arise out 
of the premises. 

Another fact may be added, that some grains 
which tillered, - will find produced stalks with 
perfect ears of grain, others from the identical 
grain, produced smut balls; but in no instance were 
grain and smut balls found in the same ear, as stat- 
ed by some observers. 

I shall conclude this communication with such re- 
flections as arise from the circumstances laid before 


rina of the infected is the and pallid, adhering to! 





| 


you. 

Ist. That imperfect or damaged seed yields a 
diseased crop, and under the circumstances last 
stated, the disease becomes hereditary. It is rea- 
sonable to conclude, that part of the seed sown in 





a glass, many of the beards on the identical grain, 
were free from the smut when sown. The office of 
such would therefore be performed in the same man- 
ner, as if no disease had existed on the grain where- 
in they acted. It is reasonable to conclude, that 
although.their intercourse with the farinaceous part 
of the grain is minute, yet their ramifications aré 
independent, as well as the leaders of the respec- 
tive parts of the plant, to their proper offsets, the 
independence of which has been proved, by fre- 
quently parting the offsets and planting a part, in 
which cases they matured the in with an in- 
crease of some hundred fold. ch member of 
those offsets, radically pure and perfect, although 
subdivided to a great extent, performed its respec- 
tive function in vegetation. 

The washing recommended, is merely to remove 
the smut and impérfect grain; whatever is found 
most effectual for that purpose, is deemed the most 
expedient.. No dependence is placed on various 
steeps, as it is presumed that plump seed, well kept, 
and laid in a soil well prepared, is the best security 
against smut and every disease. 

Since writing the above, I have met with a case 
of a palm tree, somewhat analogous to the hypo- 
thesis; the palma major, foliis flabelliformibus. A 
tree of this kind had, for thirty years, flowered and 
borne fruit in a garden of the Royal Academy at 
Berlin, but the fruit never ripened, and when plant- 
ed did not vegetate. There was a male plant of 
the same kind in a — at Leipsic, twenty Ger- 
man miles from Berlin; from thence a branch of the 
flowers was procured, and suspended over the tree 
at Berlin; the experiment produced ripe fruit; next 





1804 was damaged, for it produced a mixture of 
smut, while all the farms in the nei eod 


year it was repeated, and the palm. tree produced 
above 2000 ripe fruit. The fruit vegetated, anf 
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= iced young palm trees. See Hunter's Georgical | 
ays, York edition, p. 432. 

[Rémarks on the foregoiiig, with additional Ob-| 
servations on Smut, and the means of preventing| 
it—by James Mease, M. D.,will be inserted in the 


next Farmer.] 


(From the Memoirs of the Board of Agriculture of the 
State of New York.) 
ON LIMING SEED WHEAT. 

By James M‘ Call, of Allegany.—Jan 26, 1825. 

Si1r,—In answer to your inquiry on the subject 
of smut in wheat, I will state to you what has fallen 
under my observation. 

When I resided in Seneca county, several years 
ago, my attention was particularly drawn to this 
subject, by observing, that while myself and neigh- 
bours were aes by sm@iut in our wheat, the 
crops of Mr. ©: Hormly escaped. I inquired into 
the cause of this singular exemption, and learnt 
that it was owing to the seed having been limed. 

In 1816, therefore, | washed my seed, put about 
three pints of lime to each bushel, mixed it well, 
and Jt it lie in a heap twelve hours before sowing. 
My trop was perfectly clean, while I can say all 
my neighbours had more or less smut. 

In 1817, part of my seed was washed and limed, 
as in the preceding year; another part was washed 
and limed, and a pint of salt to each bushel mixed 
with the lime; a third parcel was washed in strong 
pickle and limedgyand a fourth sown without any 

reparation. The result waijas follows: ‘The first 

ad a little smut; the second none; the third none;' 
and the fourth was a quarter smut—all on the same 
kind of Jand, and all sown in good weather, be- 
tween the 5th anéha5th of September. 











In 1819, Mr. bought his seed of my neigh- 


feelings of a lovefiof improvement can scarcgly be 
expressed, on observing the almost universal inat- 
tention paid to the greater number of our orchards, 
and that people who go to a considerable expense 
in planting and establishing them, afterwards leave 
them to the rud® hand of nature; as if the art and 
ingenuity of man availed nothing, or that they me- 
rited no further care; however, it is to be hoped, 
that the good example, and the consequent success 
of the careful and industrious, will stimulate others 
to pay the necessary attention to these departments, 
and thereby to serve themselves as well as the com- 
munity at large. 

As orchards, in their general acceptation, com- 
prehend a variety of fruit trees, it may, perhaps, be 
proper to remark, that the observations which will 
follow under this head, will be exclusively confined 





to apple trees. There is no other fruit tree which 


tant, so far as is practicable, which may be facili. 
tated by wooden pegs. The too selene fault af 
squeezing them into small holes, has ruined man 
trees: the holes must be wide enough to extend at 
least one foot beyond the limits of the longest roots 
and the mould be made quite mellow. ; 
The depth of the holes should not extend beyond 
the natural good soil; if you make a deep hole 
bason-like, into the clay, bottom, or unfriendly sub. 
soil, which is too frequently done, and plant the 
roots therein, even filling it round with good ear 
will not do; for as soon as it pushes its roots beyoail : 
this, they must enter the bad and unfriendly soil 
which will not fail to bring on the decay of the 
most healthy tree, and can never afford it suitable 
juices for perfecting delicious fruit; besides, the 
lodgment of water about the roots in this confined 
bason, in wet seasons, will cause the tree to become 


so richly deserves the attention and cultivation of| sickly, and to get overrun with moss, and full of 


the husbandman, as the apple; it will thrive and 
live in almost every climate; it yields a fruit equal- 


led by none in abundance and excellence, and a li-| 


quor, which, if properly made, is little inferior to 
the best wine. 

It behoves every philanthropist to encourage the 
cultivation of orchards and the making of good 
cider; by way of discouraging the too general use 
of ardent spirits. Good cider would be a national 


saving of wealth by expelling foreign liquors; and} 


of life, by expelling the use of ardent spirits. 


The mismanagement of apple trees often begins, 


in the nursery, by leaving suckers from the roots, 


by letting the trees grow so crooked as to become| 
incapable of a good shape, and especially by leay-' 


ing branches for two or three years, which must be} 
eut away when the tree is planted, because they are} 
too low, or crowd the head. 

This incumbrance has wasted a great part of the, 





canker. 

Young apple trees planted shallow, and the holes 
filled up with rich native mould or earth, always 
succeed the best, or more completely insures the 
success of their living; for in shallow planting, the 
roots of the young trees are so near the surface as 
to feel the salutary influence of sun, air and rain. 
A great orchardist once said—‘always plant shal- 
low and give a top dressing.” 

A tree well pruned, planted, and secured by 
stakes against violent winds, will soon acquire a 
habit of regular growth and will be easy to keep in 
good order afterwards. 

Pruning is an important article in the manage. 
ment of orchards, and therefore deserves the par- 
ticular attention of the husbandman. Pruning, 
when judiciously done, promotes the health of the 
trees, brings them sooner into a bearing state, and 
continues them in vigor for nearly double their 


bours, Mr. B. and Mr. G. and of myself, and sowed | sap, which would otherwise have increased the re-| common age. 


all without preparation. Mr, 


gular growth. The wounds occasioned by this 


Should it happen that any of your trees have 


‘'s- crop was from 
seed had of me the vear pentose sowed without) lopping €annot soon be covered with new bar, and!¥arge heads, and but few and scanty roots, reduce 


liming. B. hadomever p 
process. 


¢ - | . . 
the part sown with my seed was free from smut—/trees are removed from the nursery, because some through a wren’s quill, could not long exist. 


d his seed by any|ir } ; 
It was found, on harvesting the crop, that| times this neglect is continued in part, when the! due proportion with their roots; for an ox, fed only 


in the mean time often produce a decay. Some-! 


their tops by a select and judicious pruning, toa 


This 


that sown with G’s seed had a littlke—and that sown! persons regret the loss of branches which would} will seldom happen, unless by accident, or careless- 


with B’s seed was one fourth smut. 


This state-| bear the same or the nex€ year, and others cannot/ness in the taking of them up; provided they are 


ment I had from Mr. L. I mention this cireum-|foresee the bad consequences of keeping them,| raised at proper distances in the nursery. 


stance to show, that seed wheat well cleaned as| which will increase with their growth and force a 
mentioned, will have an effect for two or three| much worse amputation. The head of every tree! 
crops; but I would never recommend to sow wheat} should begin at least six feet from the ground; and| 
without salt and lime. of those whose branches are sloping, eight. When | 

As the Hessian fly has never yet troubled us in| the head has been formed so low as five feet, but is) 


No branch should ever be shortened, unless for 
the figure of the tree, and then constantly taken off 
close at the separation, by which means the wound 
soon heals. The more the range of the branches 
shoot circularly, a little inclining upwards, the 
more equally will the sap be distributed, and the 








Allegany, Iam unable to speak of the efficacy of well grown, it may be continued; but then its) 
preventing the ravages of that insect. | branches ought to be trimmed near the stem, and | better will the tree bear, for from that circumstance 

I beg leave to suggest to farmers, the propriety by some contrivance be enabled to rise. The head) the sap is more evenly impelled to every part. Do * 
of spreading their straw upon their pasture grounds, ought to have but one leader, because two seldum|not let the ranges of branches he too near each 





either in spring or fall. It will shield the ground; succeed, as the inward lateral boughs will cross) 
from the extreme cold which often breaks the} eachother. Its branches should be equidistant, and | 
fibrous roots of the grasses. In summer it shields; not more than six, nor less than four. If the tree! 
the ground from the scorching rays of the sun, pre-|has ample root and a strong body, the head may} 
vents the evaporation of moisture, fertilizes the soil, retain an upper tier, provided it is two feet above | 
and causes a strong rich sward; and when plough-| the first; but if not, it is best to leave only such| 
ed, will be equal to a good coat of manure. | upper branches, that have this height, and form the, 
J. Buex, Sec’ry, §c. JAMES M‘CALL. |others from good buds. It is a bad practice to; 
sor rome hg top or the branches, except a little! 
: | where they are too slender for their length; by ex- 
ORCHARDS. cess, it may be very difficult to seal a bow 
(From Agricultural Essays.) ‘leader; the branches will grow bushy, and be later 
The utility of an orchard, or orghards, both for|in bearing, because the first fruit comes towards 
private use and profit, stored with the various sorts) their ends. 
of fruit trees, must be very great; as well as afford! ‘Trees ought not to be kept too long in the nurse- 
infinite pleasure from the delightful appearance it ry, because the small space allotted for them will 
makes from early spring, till late in autumn; in/not permit a regular expansion either of the root 
spring the various trees in blossom are highly orna-|or the branches; besides, the removal, however 
mental; in summer, the pleasure is heightened by careful, often kills them, or causes a lingering de- 
observing the various fruits advancing to perfec-jcay. An accurate inspection of the roots is néces- 
tion; and as the season advances, the mature growth) sary for taking away any rotten parts, and worms, 
of the different sorts arriving to perfection in regu-| and also for cutting off those that cross each other, 
lar succession, from May unti) the end of October,|or are too close. None but long ramblers ought to 
must afford great delight as well as profit, ‘The! be shortened, and they should be spread equidis- 








other, but let them be so disposed or situated 
around the stem, as will give to the inner parts venti- 
lation, and admit sunshine, without much thinning. 

A regular position of the branches will also, by a 
balance of weight, keep the tree upright, and enable 
the several parts to resist violent winds, and to sup- 
port loads of fruit. Clusters of limbs on one side 
must incline the tree more and more, so as to be 
easily torn up by the roots, and also weaken the 
hold of these branches to the stem. 

Indiscreet pruning of the inner parts will accu- 
mulate the fruit on the outward, and thus make the 
weight more powerful, 4s on a lever. ‘The impor- 
tance of good pruning is additional in this country, 
from the frequency of westerly winds, which give a 
contrary bias, and from the irregularity of the sea- 
sons, which in some years causes a great defect, 
and in others an excess of apples. 

It has been before observed, that the principal 
pruning should be done while the trees are young, 
and while the limbs (to be taken off,) are small. 
The head of the tree should be formed while it is 
in the nursery, taking care to leave all the branches 
as nearly equidistant as possible. 
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When pruning is too long neglected, the lim 
be taken off become so large as to render this opr 
ration extremely prejudicial to the tree. “Many 
rsons are so stupid as to mangle regular and 
Pealthy trees, on the pretence of making them bet 
ter by thinning, lopping off branches thicker than 
their own arms and legs, moreover, lacerating the 
parts, and leaving them exposed to all the injuries 
from heat, cold, wet and insects, and thus a certain 
rey to gangrene. Saving the stumps will not 
ail, because they convey moisture and frosts to 
ie stem, even before they rot. In a few years large 
oles appear in the body of the tree, the remaining 
branches become sickly and produce bad fruit, and 
a premature death is generally certain. How often 
have farmers nearly ruined their orchards by haul- 
ing from them in the spring, wagon loads of the 
finest branches, full of bloom buds. 

When by neglect irregular branches have become 
large, as beyond a diameter of two and an half 
inches, it is unsafe to cut them off, but some of their 
smaller boughs may be removed. If they gall others, 
the amputation cannot Le avoided; but healing plas- 
ters and good covering should be applied to the 
wounds. 

Whenever a branch is cut off, it is essentially ne- 
cessary that it be taken off perfectly smooth and 
close, for it is impossible the bark can grow over a 
stump, because there is no power to draw it that 
way. In pruning, when doubts are entertained 
whether a certain branch should be taken off, con- 
sider whether it will be in the way three years 
hence; if it will, the sooner it is off, the better 
When pruning is neglected, an orchard becomes of 
very little value, as boughs will then be suffered to 
hang dangling to the ground, and the heads of the 
trees will be so loaded with wood as to be almost 
impervious to the sun and air. 

By a redundancy of wood the roots are exhaust- 
ed unprofitably, the bearing wood is robbed of part 



















» of its sustenance, and the natural life of the tree 


unnecessarily shortened; whilst the superfluous wood 
endangers the tree by giving the winds an addition- 
al power over it, and is injurious to the bearing 
wood, by retaining the damps, and preventing a 
due circulation of air. It is common to see fruit 
trees, by a neglect of pruning in due time, with 
two or three tiers of boughs pressing so hard upon 
one another, with their twigs so intimately inter- 
woven, that a small bird can scarcely ~~ in 
among them. Trees, thus neglected, acquire, from 
want of duc ventilation, a stinted habit, and the 
fruit becomes of a erude inferior quality. 

if pruning is commenced in the nursery, and re- 






petables, is suita- 
ny nature, it will be 
a particular advantage, any soil, however, of a 
good quality, not too light and dry, nor too heavy, 
stubborn, or wet, and not less than one spade deep 
of good staple, will be proper for this purpose. 

You should have great regard to the distance of 
planting the trees, which is what few people have 
rightly considered; for if you plant them too close, 
they will be liable to blights; the air being thereby 
pent in amongst them, will also cause the fruit to 
be ill-tasted; for a great quantity of damp vapours 
from the perspiration of the trees, and the exhala- 
tion from the earth mixed with it, will be imbibed 
by the fruit, and render their juices crude and un- 
wholesome; besides, it is the opinion of some well 
informed naturalists and orchardists, that these va- 
pours and perspiration of the trees collect the heat 
of the sun, and reflect it in streams, so as to cause 
what is called a fire blast; whicli is extremely hurt- 
ful to fruit, and most frequent where orchards are 
open to the south sun. 

An experienced orchardist observes, that “his 
apple trees are planted 33 feet apart in squares, 
which he considers the nearest distance they should 
be planted.” Another distinguished orchardist of 
Pennsylvania, “thinks that squares of forty feet is 
the proper distance.” 

In dry, sandy ground, plant trees in autumn, and 
in soils inclined to be moist or watery, in spring, 
otherwise the winter is apt to chill and kill them. 
In such soils it is good to open the holes in the fall, 
and let them remain open all winter; this enriches 













several feet, so as to make a circle of at Teast six 
feet diameter. All grain crops are injurious in pros 


portion to their proximity to the tree, thei er 
of exhausting the moisture from their eal or 











and mellows the land thrown out, and fits it better 
for planting. Where a soil is light and sandy, and, 
not subject to inundation, plant the trees in the, 
fall, and they will gain fibres enough to support 
them before winter, and will shoot well the next 
spring, and better than those planted in the spring, 
The time of planting young phage trees will be re- 
gulated by the season. In the fall they: may be 
planted as soon as they have shed their leaves, pro- 
vided there is no frost in the ground, and in the 
spring before the buds begin to burst. 

In planting trees, should the earth be rather shal- 
low, so that you cannotjgover the roots a sufficient 
depth with good soil, you must have some hauled 
for that purpose, to where each tree is to be plant- 
ed, or collected to such places from the general 
surface, and bank the roots around therewith; for 
there is no alternative, between planting them in 
the good soil, where their roots can take a wide ex- 
tended horizontal direction, and lie within the reach 
of the genial influence of heat, rain, dew and air, 





gularly continued every spring in the orchard, by 


taking off small limbs as they gradually appear, by| 


this means keeping the trees in a bearing and flou- 


rishing state, all the advamtages to be derived from) 


this operation will be fully experienced, and its dis- 
advantages, arising from neglect and its improper 


application, entirely avoided. | 
Vith respect to situation, very thriving orchards’ : 
are frequently found on high and low grounds, on/3000 apple trees in cultivation,) thus remarks, 


and that of an untimely end, if planted too deep. 
Tillage is favourable to the growth of young 
trees; whereas in grass ground their progress is 
comparatively slow, for want of the earth being 
stirred about their roots and kept loose and open. 
William Coxe, of New Jersey, who has paid more 


attention to the raising of orchards, than perhaps, 


roducing a great degree of intense reflec eat. 
o avoid these injurious effects, dig as mentio: 
above three feet d, which will keep the 
loose around them, and enable the trees to resist or 
live in a long drought. Although this operation 
where extended to several thousand trees, which at 
present compose my orchards, necessarily is produc- 
tive of much expense and trouble, I am repaid four 
fold in the increased vigour of my trees, and still 
more in their preservation from our summer drought.” 
There is no doubt that continually enriching -— 
cultivating old apple orchards is injurious to the 
trees; but for young trees it is attended with the 


greatest advantages. By manuring and cultivating 
old orchards too , rs overbear; 






and by forwarding the fruit too drop before 
the time for gathering to keep, rcider, Mel- 
low mud or rich mould is the best manure which 
can be applied to young apple trees. If the ground 
is poor, stable manure is the least proper kind to be 
used, being, frommits nature, least able to r the 
destructive effects of our summer droughts, amd af- 
fording a shelter t9wermin equally pernicious if the 
winter, particul n light soils; rich earth or river 
and meadow mud gmeliorated by frost or putrefac- 
tion, either in its simple state, or mixed with ashes, 
lime or perfectly rotten dung, is of all others, after 
the first year, the best dressing,#t@.be spread on the 
surface and ploughe@in. It is cellent practice 
to keep hogs in an ard to eat all the fruit which 
falls while small and unripe, thereby to destroy a 
worm called curculio, contained in the fruit, which 
are extremely injurious to frui fruit trees. 
When hogs are kept in an G@®thard, they should 
be fed in mornings around the Toots of each tree, 
until you get through the whole orchard, by which 
means they wi about the trees, 80 as to keep 


the ground clean, logge and nei likewise give 






them a considerable manuring. “tis constantly ob- 
served, that when the stem of tree grows too 
fast for the bark, it causes blotches and lacerations; 
which evil is properly avoided by scoring the bark 
with a sharp knife; but care should be taken not to 
go to the wood by cutting through the whitish rind 
or inner bark. A great ary | to apple trees in 
many parts of the country, is the caterpillar. The 
method of destroying them, is to go early in the 
morning and twist their nests out of the trees with 
a forked stick or long pole. Itis said by a respecta- 
ble farmer, that by placing a large clod of dirt in 
the fork of an apple tree, or by tying dirt or salt 
around the body of the tree, that all the caterpillars 
will immediately desert, and will not crawl over the 
dirt again to get into the tree. 

But they are so easily destroyed by the former 
method, that it should be considered nothing but 
laziness in a farmer who permits his orchards to be 


any other person in our country, (he having above |injured by these insects. Apple trees are very often 


declivities and plains, in various aspects and expo-/‘young orchards thrive in proportion to the good- 


sures; but this is in consequence of the natural soil 


being good You should, however, avoid very damp'stowed on them. 


ness of the soil and the degree of cultivation be- 
Shallow planting more complete- 


situations, particularly such as lodge water; for in ly insurés the success of their living: which pre- 
very wet soils no fruit trees will prosper, nor will serves the roots so near the surface of the earth, 
the fruit produced in such places be good; but a'that by keeping the soil around them in a loose 


moderately low situation, free from wet, may be 
more elizible than an elevated ground, as being less 


and mellow state, free from weeds, grain or grass, 
they may feel the salutary influence of the sun, air 


exposed to tempestuous winds; but, if having a and rain; the last of which, in our dry climate, is 


oa declivity, the more desirable. 


A proper soil particularly essential to their success for several 


ing the grand and essentia! requisite, should be years after planting. For this reason, all kinds of 
carefully selected; for on this depends much of your fallow crops, such as potatoes, vines, and Indian 
success. A good, deep sandy loam, neither too dry corn, particularly the last, are peculiarly adapted to 
-nor wet, is the most suitable for all kinds of fruit the first and second year’s cultivation of orchards. 
trees, and whether this be on high or low situations, It is an excellent practice, if orchards are sowed in 


it should be preferred to every other. 


Generally any kind of small grain or 
speaking, ground that will produce good crops of twice in the year around 


almost entirely ruined by moss, which kills many, 
and injures others so much, that they aré only an 
incumbrance to the ground and a disgrace to the 
country. This evil may easily be checked, by scrap- 
ingand rubbing off the moss in the spring of the 
year, with a_rounded iron scraper. Draining the 
land, if too wet, or retentive of moisture, will some- 
times prevent @r cure moss; or digging round the 
trees on the approach of winter, or in spring, and 
bringing fresh mould, or the scouring of ponds, or 
the earth ploughed up on the site of long standing 
fences and laid round them. Whatever contributes 
to the health of the tree, will cure, or in some de- 
gree mitigate this and other diseases. 

In gathering apples we must consider the climate 
in which we live, and direct our practice according 





—. to dig up the earth 





e root of she-trees for fruit must be gathered sooner than in colder ones, 


to the degree of heat orcold. In hot countries the 
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because the sap has performed its work sooner. 
Fruit will keep longer, the longer it is suffered to 
remain on the tree. We should gather fruit after 
a frdst, for we are then sure the sap will no longer 
aid it. ‘This consideration merits more attention, 
perhaps, than has hitherto been paid it. ; 
After all,many excuse themselves from paying 
much attention to their orchards, by saying ‘they 
are not worth it.” Herein they are mistaken. Were 
orchards properly cultivated, and the cider produc- 
ed from them properly made, every farmer would 
find that no pains or attention which he could be- 
stow upon his orchards would be too great. In the 
northern states, the farmers discover that ag Se 
not pay too much attention to their orchards. There 
they have almost completely substituted cider for 
ardent spirits; and this wholesome beverage is to be 
found on their tables little inferior to the best wine, 
throughout the year. I have before observed, that 
cider be a national saving of wealth, by 
expelling foreign liquors, and of life, by expelling 
the use of ardent spirits. And I consider apples, 
under all their varieties, the length of time they 
may be preserved, and the many uses made of 
them, not only the most valuable of. all our kinds of 
fruits; but perhaps of more real value to the peo- 
ple in general than all the other fruits. Besides 
these considerations, the pleasure and delight which 
a farmer must experience in the cultivation of an 
orchard, exceeds, perhaps, any other belonging to 
his pleasing and happy pursuit. 





TURNIPS. 
(From the New England Farmer.) 

Perhaps no better directions for raising turnips 
can be given than by copying the statement of the 
mode of cultivating the crop raised by Messrs. Tris- 
tram and Henry Little, of Newbury, Mass., for 
which they received two premiums of $20 each 
from the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, in 
1823. One of these premiums.was for having rais- 
ed the greatest quantity of turnips on an acre, and 
the other for having raised the greatest quantity of 
the same vegetable as a second crop. 

“The lot is on the north side of a small swell on 
our farm in said town; the soil is a yellow loam on 
a gravelly bottom, and had been down to grass two 
years; in July, 1823, the lot was mowed and the 
say made on the same land, and the produce was 
one ton and eight hundred. The sward was then 
ploughed as deep as would turn over, and twice 
harrowed; furrows were then opened at the dis- 
tance of three feet apart, ten ox cart loads of ma- 
nure, mixed with ten loads of marsh mud, or sod, 
were put into the furrows, which were covered with 
a plough; one pound of seed was sown with a ma- 
chine, one row on each ridge, and a roller was 
made to pass over the same, which completed the 
sowing. As soon as the third !eaf was grown they 
were thinned to the distance of one foot apart in 
the rows. After that they were three times plough- 
ed between the rows and twice hoed; the harvest- 
ing was in November, and the product was nine 
hundred and eight bushels.” 

It is not yet too late ta break up mowing or pas- 
ture ground, and raise a good crop of turnips, with- 
out the expense and trouble of yarding cattle or 
sheep on the ground, according to the customary 
anode of preparing for a turnip crop. Sowing 
broadcast will do well; but sowing in drills or rows 
will d@ better. In either way the crop will be the 
better for hoeing and thinning out the superfluous 

plants. If the soil is not very poor, a good crop 
may be obtained, even without manure, but a much 
better with manure. Wood ashes, soot and lime 
are said to be preferable, as manure for turnips, to 
that which is obtained from the farm yard. 

A writer for the American Farmer, vol. II. page 


100, who sigus “‘ Thomas Harris,” and dates “Rock- 


hall,” says, “I ve to suggest to you a specific 

against the fly or little black flea, which are so de- 
structive to young plants in warm and dry weather, 
which is simply to steep the seed-in train or fish oil 
and sulphur, for fifteen or twenty hours before seed- 
ing; the oil may then be strained off, and the seed 
rolled in plaster or ashes—the oil assists the vege- 
tation of the seed, and impregnates the plant so 
strongly that no fly will trouble it, till it is well 
leafed out. This antidote I have used for several 
years past with all the small seed | sow.” One 
would not readily believe that the steeping of small 
seeds with any substance, however offensive to in- 
sects, could preserve the plants which vegetate from 
such seeds, from the ravages of those little depre- 
dators. It would seem that the flavour of the train 
oil and sulphur would be dissipated by the process 
of vegetation, by the soil, sun, air and moisture be- 
fure the leaves of the plant were developed. But, 
we cannot reason against experiments.. “No argu- 
ment like matter of fact is.” It is easy to try Mr. 
Harris’ recipe. If it does not succeed, the expense 
will be but trifling; and if it does succeed with tur- 
nip seed, why not with other seeds? It will no 
doubt be effectual against all insects, which like the 
wire worm, attack the seed itself, which has been 
planted or sown, under ground. But we can hard- 
ly, at present, believe that it is possible to impreg- 
nate any seed with a substance which will protect 
the plant, springing from such seed, from insects. 
But it is easily tried, without any risk. 

Common lamp oil and brimstone are cheap, and 
at the command of most or all farmers. If they do 
ne good, they can do no harm, as they cannot in 
fifteen or twenty hours destroy the power of vege- 
tation in any seed. This is our opinion, but we 
may be incorrect. We know that some scientific 
writers on agriculture have condemned the use of 
steeps for seed; and no doubt they may be injurious, 
when they go to destroy the germinating principle, 
or life of the seed. But, when cautiously and pro- 
perly used, they may not only protect the seeds 
against insects, but give them a good start, or com- 
mencement of growth; and a vigorous seedling is 
more likely to become a fine and full grown plant, 
than one which peeps out of ground with a sickly 
aspect, and has not strength enough to extend its 
roots, and put forth its stem, leaves and branches, 
with that vigour which can insure its full develop- 
ment. 





ANALYSIS OF MARLS. 
(From Orfila’s Practical Chemistry.) 


|amount to 13 per cent. of the 





uantity of mari pro. 
jected, or from 13 to 32 per outs, rfl mo 
is calcareous marl, or marl rich in calcareous earth 
Clayey marls, or those in which the argillaceous 
ingredient prevails, lose only 8 or 10 per cent, of 
their weight by this treatment, and sandv marls 
about the same proportion. The presence of much 
argillaceous earth may be judged by drying the 
marl, after being washed with spirit of salt, when it 
will harden and form a brick. 
To determine, with still greater precision, 
quantity of calcareous earth in a marl, let the a 
tion in muriatic acid be filtered, and mixed with a 
solution of carbonate of potash, till no farther pre- 
cipitation appears. Let the sediment subside, wash 
it well with water, lay it on a filter previously 
weighed, and dry it. The weight of the dry mass 
will show how much carbonate of lime the quanti- 
ty of lime submitted fo experiment, contained. 





HORTICULTURE. 


OF THE FABULOUS GARDENS OF ANTI. 
QUITY. 
(From Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gardening.) 

The first efforts of authors seem to have been di- 
rected to the most difficult subjects, and according- 
ly the oldest writings in all countries treat of ref 
gion. To record traditions explanatory of what was 
too mysterious for unassisted reason to find out, or 
to produce original explanations of the nature of 
things, seems to have been the first essay of the 
learned among every people. The creation of the 
world/and of man, and their final destinies, were fit 
subjects for the pen, and compose accordingly the 
introductory chapter to the different primeval reli- 
gions which are found in the world. ‘These religions 
have been arranged by philosophers (De Paw’s Dis- 
sert.) in three divisions; Barbarism, Scythism, and 
Heleniem. To the latter belong the Hebrew, Greek, 
and Mahomedan species. Each of these has its 
system of creation, its heaven and its hell, and, what 
chiefly concerns us is, each system has its garden, 
The garden of the Jewish mythology is for the use 
of man; that of the Grecian polytheism is appropri- 
ated to the gods; and the fo paradise is 
the reward held out to the good in a future state. 

Gaa-eden, or the Jewish paradise, is supposed to 
have been situated ‘in Persia. Its description may 
be considered as exhibiting the ideas of a poet, 
whose object was to bring together every sort of 
excellence of which he deemed a garden suscepti- 











The ingredient of marls, on which their fitness 
for agricultural purposes depends, is the carbonate 
of lime. It is owing to the presence of this earth 
that marls effervesce on the addition of acids, which 
is one of their distinguishing characters. In ascer- 


chanically in the marl, and thus obviate one source 


marly nature of the earth is sufficiently established. 

To find the composition of a marl, pour a few 
ounces of diluted muriatic acid into a Florence 
flask, place them in a scale, and let them be ba- 
lanced. Then reduce a few ounces of dry marl 


gradually thrown into the flask, until, after repeat- 
ed additions, no farther effervescence is perceived. 
Let the remainder of the powdered marl be weigh- 
ed, by which the quantity projected will be known. 
Let the balance be then restored. The difference 
of weight between the quantity projected and that 
uisite to restore the balance, will show the 
weight of air lost during effervescence. If the loss 








ble; and it is remarkable that in so remote an age 
(1600, B. C.) his picture should display so much of 
\general nature. Of great extent, watered by a ri- 
‘ver, and abounding in timber and woodiness, para- 
dise seems to have borié some resemblance toa 
\park and pleasure grounds in the modern taste, to 


taining whether an effervescence takes place, let which indeed its amplified picture by Milton bas 
the mar! be put into a glass partly filled with water,|been thought by Walpole and others to have given 
which will expel a portion of the air contamed me- |rise. 


When Adam began to transgress in the garden 


of fallacy. When the mar! is thoroughly penetrat-|he was turned out to till the ground, and Paradise 
ed by the water, add a little muriatic acid, or spiritjwas afterwards guarded by a miraculous sword, 
of salt. If a discharge of air should ensue, the|which turned every way to meet trespassers. See 


‘Genesis, chap. ii. $3. Bishop Huet on the Situation 
of Paradise, 1691,12mo. Burnet's Theory of the 
Earth, book ii. chap. ii. Sickler’s Geschichte der obst 
culture &c., 1801. 1 Band. 

The gardens of Hesperides were situated in Afri- 


into powder, and let this powder be carefully and'ca, near Mount Atlas, or, accordingte some, near 


Cyrenaica. They are described by Scylax, a geo- 
grapher of the sixth century, B. é., as lying in a 
place eighteen fathoms deep, steep on all sides, and 
two stadia in diameter, covered with'trees of vari- 
ous kinds, planted very close together, and inter- 
woven with one another. Among the fruit trees 





were gulden apples (supposed to be oranges,) peme- 
granates, mulberries, vines, olives, almonds, and 
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walnuts; and the ornamental trees included the ar- 
butus, myrtle, bay, ivy, and wild olive. : 

This garden contained the golden apples which 
Juno gave to Jupiter on the day of their nuptials. 
They were occupied by three celebrated nymphs, 
daughters of Hesperus, and guarded by a dreadful 
dragon which never slept. Hercules carried off the 

les by stratagem, but they were afterwards re- 
turned by Minerva. 

What finally became of the nymphs of the gar- 
«den, or of the apples, we are as ignorant as we are 
of the fate of paradise, or the tree “in the midst 

thereof,” which contained the forbidden fruit, and 
of which, as Lord Walpole observes, “not a slip or 
a sucker has been left behind.” 

The promised garden of Mahomet, or the heaven 

of his religion, is said to abound in umbrageous 

ves, fountains, and Houri, or black-eyed girls: 
and the enjoyments, which im such scenes on earth 
last but for a moment, are to be there prolonged for 
a thousand years. 

Dr. Sickler is of opinion, that the gardens of Eden 
and Hesperides allude to, or are derived from, one 
original tradition. Paradise, he considers as a sort 
of figurative description of the finest district of Per- 
sia; and he traces various resemblances between the 
apples of Eve and of Juno; the dragon which never 

ept, and the flaming sword which turned every 
way. Some very learned and curious speculations 
on this subject are to be found in his history of fruit 
trees. Geschichte der obst cultur, &c. 

With respect to the paradise of Mahomet, it is but 
of modern date, and may probably have been sug- 

ted by the gardens described in “Solomon's 

g,’ and other poems: though some allege that 
the rural coffee-houses which abound in the sub- 
urbs of Constantinople gave the first idea to the 
prophet. 





PERFECT PLANTS. 
(From Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gardening.) 


The parts of perfect plants may be distributed 
into conservative and reproductive, as correspond 
ing to their respective functions in the economy of| 
vegetation. 

Conservative Organs.—The conservative organs 
are such as are absolutely necessary to the growth 
and preservation of the plant, including the root, 
trunk, branch, leaf, and frond. 

The root is that part of the plant by which it at- 
taches itself to the soil in which it grows, or to the sub- 
stance on which it feeds, and is the principal organ 
of nutrition. ‘This definition is no doubt liable to 
exceptions. For even of plants denominated per- 
fect, some are found to float on the surface of the 
water, having their roots immersed on it, but not 
fixed; such as the severahispecies of lemma or duck. 
meat; and of plants denominated imperfect, some 
have no root at all, or, at least, no visible part dis- 
tinct from the rest to which that appellation can be 
ascribed; such as many of the conferve; or they are 
apparently altogether root, such as the tuber ciba- 
rium or truffle. ‘The viscum or misietoe roots into 
the bark of trees. At the point of union between the 
root and upper part of the plant, there may general. 
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dex ascendens, or root above ind; an illustration 
perhaps more fanciful than philosophical. 

The branches are the divisions of the trunk, ori- 
ginating generally in the upper extremity, but of- 
ten also along the sides. The primary divisions 
are again subdivided into secondary divisions, and 
these again into still smaller divisions, till they ter- 
minate at last in slender twigs. In point of external 
form and structure the branches resemble the trunk; 
but in point of insertion, distribution, and direction, 
they exhibit some considerable variety, furnishing a 
ground of distinction, occasionally resorted to by 
botanists in the discriminating and characterising of 
species, 

The leaf, which is a temporary part of the 
plant, is a thin and flat substance of a green colour, 
issuing generally from rumerous points towards the 
extremities of the branches, but sometimes also im- 
mediately from the stem or root, and distinguishable 
by the sight or touch into an upper and under sur- 
face, a base and an apex, with a midrib and lateral 
nerves. But to this definition there are no doubt a 
good many exceptions. For leaves are not always 
thin and flat, nor are they always green. The leaves 
of the aloe and common house-leek are thick and 
fleshy; the leaves of the beet are of a dark and dull 
purple; and“the leaves of Canary reed-grass are va- 
riegated with stripes of green and white. Nor are 
all leaves furnished with a midrib and lateral divi- 
sions; for in the grasses the nerves are parallel. 

The frond, which is to be regarded as a com- 
pound of several of the parts already described, 
consists of an union or incorporation of the leaf, 
leaf-stalk, and branch or stem, forming as it were 
but one organ, of which the constituent parts do not 
separate spontaneously from one another by means 
of the fracture of any natural joint, as in the case 
of plants in general, but adhere together even in 
their —. Like the stipe, it is peculiar only to 

ms, at least as applicable to perfect plants, and 


flabelliformis. 





TERPILLARS, &c. 


hole into the trunk of the tree, as far as the heart; 
fill this hole with sulphur, and place in it a well- 
fitted plug; a tree of from four to eight inches di- 
ameter, requires a hole large enough to admit the 
little finger, and in the same proportion, for larger 
or smaller trees. This will usually drive the insects 
away in forty-eight hours, but uniformly succeeds, 
perhaps sometimes after a longer period. 











[Silliman’s Journal. 
ITNT etianienst intememmeninaneaiall 
LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





A Moruer To HER DavucuTer, oN MarriaGe. 


You are now my beloved child, about to leave 
those arms which have hitherto cherished you, and 





ly be perceived a sort of annual bulge or protube 
rance surrounding or encircling it. It is most dis- 


cernible in the mt stages of the piant’s growth, the very bosom of love and honour. 
a ty) 


and is then particularly conspicuous in the horse- 
chestnut. French botanists call it le collet, the col- 
lar. Roots have been found to exhibit a considera- 
ble variety 
to the peculiarities affecting the general habit of the 


t. 
The trunk is that part of the plant which 


springing immediately from the root, ascends in al tion your general expenditure to the standard of 


vertical position above the surface of the soil, and 


constitutes the principal bulk of the individual. It 
has been represented by Linnaeus as being the cau-'forget the more sacred duties, so soon to be your 


shape, size, and structure, analogous] Reflect how vast the sum of your obligation to the 


directed your every step, and at length conducted 
you to a safe, happy, and honourable protection, in 
You must now 
be no longer the flighty, inconsiderate, haughty, 
fsetonete girl, but ever, with reverence and de- 
ight, have the merit of your husband in view.— 


ndence, distinc- 


man who confers “~ you inde 
» feli oderate, then, my 


tion, and, above al city. 
beloved child, your private expenses, and propor- 


his fortune, or rather his wishes. I fear not that, 


jon|sphere of action. Remember the 


is-sometimes pinnate, as in zamia integrifolia; some- 
imes doubly pinnate, and sometimes fan-shaped 
and plaited, as in chamzrops humilis and raphis 


MertHopD or CLEARING TrEEs From Worms, Ca- 


The following method of driving worms, cater- 


— and all other sorts of insects, from trees, has} With pride they show'd th’ admiring world their 
ately been practised with singular success: Bore a 





your vows, the dignity of your character, the sane- 
tity of your condition. You are amenat . 
ciety for your example, to your husband for fi 
honour and happiness, and to heaven itself for those 
rich talents intrested to your care and your mm- 
provement; and though, in the maze of pleasure, 

or the whirl of passion, the duties of the heart may 

be forgotten, remember, my darling child, there is 

a record which will one day appear in terrible evi- 

dence against vs for our least omission. 


A WIFE. 


When a man of sense comes to marry it is a com- 
panion whom he wants, not an artist.—It is not 
merely a creature who can, paint and play, sing and 
dance; it is a being who can comfort and counsel 
him, one who can pew po reflect, and oo and 
judge, and discourse and discrimimaté, one who can 
fedlat him in his affairs, light lie sorrows, purify 
his joys, strengthen his principles, and educate his 
children. Such is the woman who is fit for a mother, 
and the mistress of a family. A-woman of the for- 
mer description may occasionally figure in the draw- 
ing room, and attract the admiration of the ¢ompa- 
ny, but she is entirely unfit for a helpmate to a man, 
and to “train up a child in the way he should go.” 
[ Port Folio 








ELEGY 
To the Memory of a Beautiful Young Lady. 


‘‘Nimium ne crede colori 
‘Alba ligustra cadunt, Vaccinia nigra ——— 
IRG. 
No more of Love’s enchanting joys I sing, 
No more my mind on Fancy’s pinien flies, 
But to that dreary dwelling stoops her wing, 
Where, in Death’s icy arms, Cleora lies. 


Attend the lagpye gay and beauteous train 
Who careless flaunt where late Cleora shone, 

Read in her early fate such chatms how vain, 

Nor joy to a | the fading gifts your own. 


Fond was the care with which her youth was rear’d, 
Joyful her parents saw their blossom blow, 
Each day some virtue, or some grace appear’d, 
Ah! little thought they of the coming wo. 





Whose faultless mind might awe detraction’s 
In whose bright eye resistless sweetness smil’d, 
But, ab! what smile can soothe the tyrant Death? 


Cleora’s cheek the rosy tincture leaves, 

Her swimming eye the lively lustre flies; 

With keenest pangs her gentle bosom heaves, _ 
Heav’n claims its own, the beauteous suff’rer dies. 


Ah! what avails it, sister beauties, say > 
To shine the fairest of the youthful throng, 
To win the brave, the witty, and the Bay: 
Touch the soft string, or pour the melting song? 


Will charms like these avert the stroke of Death, 
Assuage his pangs, or chase his loathsome gloom? 
Will they one hour survive your parting breath, 
. Or cheer the dreary mansions of the tomb? 


—--> virtue, innocence, and truth, 
Strike the cold heart of age, warn th 
And call from friendship’s breast the bursti 


For such, Cleora’s sorrowing sister weeps, 

A mother’s bleeding bosom knows no rest, 
A lover, by her grave sad vigils keeps, 

Aid clasps the marble to his aching breast. 


Attend, Amanna, to my mournful Muse, 








with your education and principles, vou can ever 


Oft have her gayer hours uy praises sung, 
Nor to Cleora’s bier a sigh refuse, 
Tears from the coldest hearts her fate has wrung. 


4 


hat draw the tear sincere from Pity’s eyegin® re 
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And while we mark where that once envied form 
In the cold earth is lodg’d, to worms a prey, 

Hark! a faint voice along the midnight storm 
Comes from her narrow house, and seems to say, 


“In beauty’s earliest bloom, by Death o’erthrown, 
“Life’s fairy, flatt’ring prospect full in view, 

“©Youth’s blossom wither'd ere the flow’r was blown, 
‘Sudden | bade the world’s vain joys adieu! 


‘Ah! trust to one whom Heav’n itself has taught, 
“Vain, vain is beauty, and its fading joy; 
“And vainer they, who by its witchcraft caught, 


7 in rich and succulent food. The fine skinned, with 


elegant symmetry, dry and solid bones, large ten- 
dons, and the highest degree of muscular energy, 
in fact, bearing the general characteristics of the| 
blood horse, are bred under warm and southern! 
skies, upon a dry soil, on the hills of the desert. 
The hypothesis is entertained, that Arabia is the 
native or breeding country of the Courser, and that 
part of Europe, formerly denominated the Nether- 
lands, or Low Countries, the original soil of the 
large draught horse. Other writers, however, con- 
tend, that all horses are derived from the same sin- 


horses resemble the former, and are said to be very 
sure-footed; generally cold tempered and slow, re- 
quiring to be roused and animated, on which they 
will discover great vigour, wind and speed, being in 
their gallop great striders. ‘ 

The Turkish horses resembled the Barbs, and 
were said to be handsome, elegantly formed, full 
of spirit, possessing fine hair, soft skins, good speed 
but more particularly remarkable for their unfail- 
ing wind, enabling them to undergo much labour 
and fatigue. 

It is a curious physical question, that the Ara- 


“Fix their fond fancy on the worthless toy. gle primitive species, and that varieties are purely | bian, Barb, and ‘Turkish horses, should, only in 
‘accidental, and the effects of varying soil and cli-| particular individuals, have proved valuable foal 
mate. This opinion, however specious, is not sanc-| getters, and that these properties should be denied 
tioned by facts and experience; in allowing full to the generality of them, and that the whole of 
'force to the arguments derived from the effect of|them should so soon be laid aside. Out of the vast 
‘soil and climate, yet it is equally true there are cer- number of those foreign horses imported into Eng- 
tain landmarks and boundaries of specific charac-|land in early times, but very few of them establish- 
ter, in both the animal and vegetable creation, ed their characters as the propagators of high 
which nature will never permit to be passed. |formed racers; and it may be asSumed as a fact, 
No length of time or naturalization upon the that for more than half a century past, not a soli. 
marshy soil of Belgium, it may safely be pronounc- tary Arabian, Barb, or Turkish stallion has been 
‘ed, would be sufficient to transform the high bred, | used in England; or if used at all, were found to 
? silken and bounding Courser of Arabia, into the, be utterly worthless. 
coarse, bluff and fixed horse of the former country;| England soon discovered that from her fine climate 
nor would the sojournment of the latter, during!and soil, she had obtained in size. form and speed, 
any number of ages, in the south, have the effect.every quality which the best models of the original 
‘of endowing him with these peculiar properties of foreign breeding countries could afford to her, it is 
body, which distinguish the aboriginal southern true she had to resort to the Arabians and Barbs 
horse. The interchange just supposed, would no for a foundation; but as soon as the stock arising 
doubt have the effect of increasing the bulk of the! from them had been sufficiently acclimated and dif- 
courser, and reducing that of the draft horse; but fused through the country, she found it safest to 





“Behold yon’ nymph in conscious charms so vain, 
**Who smiles alike on all the flatt’ring throng, 

“The praise of fools is all she strives to gain, 
“For this she leads the dance, and strains the song. 


“Tis not the smile serene of wit and sense 
“That in her studied glance and dimple dwells, 

“But the loud laugh at decency’s expense, 
“Without a cause her giddy bosom swells. 





“The sigh sincere of faithful love she slights, 

**No spark of gen’rous friendship fires her breast 
“There levity each finer feeling blights, 

‘And bids her live—unblessing, and unblest. 


“But Folly’s gaudy Summer soon shall end, 
—— blast her fruitless flow’rs shall 
shed; 
“Nor shall she find a lover or a friend 
“To court her living, or to weep her dead. 


*‘While the soft maid within whose bosom lives 
“The soul of friendship, and of love sincere, 
“Shall prove those joys which only virtue gives, 
= taste that bliss for which Heav’n form’d her 
ere. 


“The tender friend whose woes she kindly mourn’d, 
“Shall weep her loss, when life’s gay scenes are 
flown, 
“The manly breast, whose love she fond return’d, 
“Shall heave those sighs to passion due alone. 





the natural characteristics of each, would remain 
junassailable by any other medium than that of in- 
| tercopulation, through which we know from expe- 
| — they may be merged, and in effect annihi- 
ated. 

’ Arabia Deserta is allowed to be the breeding 
\country of the purest and highest bred racers—that | 
jis to say, possessed in the highest degree of those! 
qualities which distinguish the species, and these 
are sleekness and flexibility of the skin, and gene- 


rely upon them for all those qualities which they 
themselves had acquired from their foreign pro- 
genitors. 

The early English breeders found the Arabian 
stock to constitute an excellent cross upon the Barb 
and ‘Turk, as from the Arabian blood was acquired 
speed, stoutness and stride from the Barb, length 
and height from the Turks. 

But of all the foreign stallions imported into 
England in early times, the fame of the two great 





ral symmetry, from the head to the lower extremi- 


Arabians, the Darley and Godolphin, has swallow. 








“And when with me a dwelling she shall have, 
**On each sad heart she leaves, with grief opprest 
“Fond mem'ry shall her epitaph engrave, 
**And fix her name in every virtuous breast.” 
| ohesnnementionies 


ities. The eye full and shining, the head joined,'ed up that of all the rest; and the best English 
*| not abruptly, but to a curved extremity of the neck;' horses for nearly a century past, have been either 
the shoulders capacious, deep or counter, and de-| deeply imbued with their blood, or entirely derived 
iclining considerably into the waist; the quarters'from it. They have produced stock of vast size, 
=—— deep, and the fore arms and thighs long, large and bone and substance, and at the same time endowed 
muscular, with a considerable curve of the latter;!with such extraordinary and before unheard of 
‘the legs flat and clean, with the tendon or sinew; powers of speed and continuance, as to render it 
large and distinct; the pasterns moderately long, | probable that individuals of them have reached na- 
the feet somewhat deep, the substance of the hoof ture’s ultimate point of perfection. The descen- 
fine, like that of the deer; in size not large, seldom; dants of these Arabians have rendered the English 
| exceeding or reaching the height of fifteen hands. |courser superior to all others, not only in the race, 
| It is in the mountainous country, among the Be-| where indeed he has long excelled, but as breeding 
|douin Arabs, that the blood and characteristic pro-| stock. 
|perties of this species of the horse has been pre-| ‘To such of my readers as are unacquainted with 
| served pure and uncontaminated by any alien mix-|the history of that justly celebrated horse, the Go- 
|ture or cross, as they pretend, for more than two dolphin Arabian, the following particulars of him 
| thousand years. may not be unacceptable. He was in colour a 


It is well known, that the English race horse was| brown bay, somewhat mottled on the buttocks and 











SPORTING OLIO. 








(From the Petersburg Intell 


igencer. ) 
ANNALS OF THE TURF—No. VIII. 
Fhe Origtt and Progressive Improvement of the Race 
Horse. 


It cannot but be an interesting task to inquire! originally bred from the Arabian, Barb, and Iark-; crest, but with no white excepting the off heel be- 
into the origin of the turf horse, and to ascertain) ish stocks, and contains in his veins nearly an equal hind; about fifteen hands high, with good bone and 
the means by which he has been brought to his|admixture of the blood of each. The Barbary ' substance. The fame of the Godolphin Arabian 


present high state of perfection. ‘The English 
writers maintain the theory, that the horse genus 
was supposed to have consisted originally of two 


horses were generally smaller than the Arabians,| wes greatly increased by the famous picture which 
but carried more depth of carcase. Their most; was taken of him by the immortal Stubbs, and 
pose |prominent points are, ears handsome and well; which sold at his sale for 246 guineas. ‘This por- 
grand divisions or species: the silken-haired, flat,| placed; forehand fine and long, and rising boldly’ trait of the Gudolphin is doubtless an admirable 
and fine boned courser, and the full bodied, coarse,/out of the withers; mane and tail thinly Haired, piece; it represents his crest as exceedingly large, 
aud rough-haired steed, adapted to draught and with lean small head; withers fine and high, loins! swelling, and elevated, his neck elegantly curved 
the more laborious purposes. From these two ori-| short and straight, flanks and ribs round and full,|at the setting on of the head, and hissmuzzle very 
ginal spécies may fairly be derived all those nume-| with good sized barrel; tail placed high; haunches/ fine. He had considerable length; capacious 
rous varieties which we at this day witness in dif-| strong and elastic; thighs well turned; legs clean; shoulders were in the true declining »osition; and 
ferent parts of the world. Soil and climate must| sinew detached from the shank; pastern too long)of every part materially contributary to action, na- 
undoubtedly have considerable effects, through a'and binding; foot good and sound; of all colours,|ture had allowed him an ample measure: add to 
long course of ages, in producing varieties of form,| but grey the most common. They are bred upon a| this, there is in his whole appearance, the express 
colour, character, and er The largest;similar soil, and sprung from the desert like the|image of a wild animal, such as we may suppose 
horses are generally found to be the production of| Arabians, of which they are generally deemed a|the horse of the desert. Certainly the horse was 
the rich lowlands of temperate climates, abounding! variety.’ In goodness ef temper and docility these'no beauty; but with his peculiar and interesting 
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fore me, I cannot help wondering, that it 

tga not occur to his nobile proprietor, a true 
rtsman as he was, that the Arabian might be 
worthy of a trial as a stallion. This horse was im- 
rted by Mr. Coke into England, and it was strong- 
Fy suspected that he was stolen, as no pedigree was 
cptained with him, or the least item given, as to 
the country where he was bred; the only notice 
given, was, that he was foaled in 1724. Mr. Coke 
ye him to Mr. Williams, keeper of the St. James’ 
coffee house, who presented him to the Earl of Go- 
dolphin. In this noble Lord’s stud he was kept as 
a teazer to Hobgoblin, during the years 1730 and 
1731, when, that stallion refusing to cover Roxana, 
she was covered by the Arabian, the produce of 
which was Lath, not only a very elegant and oeau- 
tiful horse, but, in the general opinion, the best 
which had appeared on the turf since Flying Chil- 
ders. The Arabian served for the remainder of his 
life in the same stud, producing a yearly succession 
of prodigies of the species. He died in 1753, in his 
99th year, and was decently buried, and cakes and 
ale were given at the funeral of his flesh. ‘The fol- 
lowing famous horses, some of which were of great 
size and powers, beside many others, with a great 
number of capital racing and brood mares, de 
scended from the Godolphin Arabian, viz: Lath, 
Cade, Regulus, Babram, Blank, Dismal, Bajazet, 
Tamerlane, ‘l'arquin, Phoenix, Slug, Blossom, Dor- 
mouse, Skewball, Sultan, Old England, Noble, the 
Gower Stallion, Godolphin Colt, Cripple, Entrance. 

Mr. Darley, of a sporting family in Yorkshire, 
being a mercantile agent in the Levant, and belong 
ing toa hunting club at Aleppo, made interest to 

urchase a horse, one of the most valuable ever 
imported into England, and which fully established 
the worth of the Arabian stock. He was a bay 
horse, his near foot before, with his two hind feet 
white, with a blaze in his face, and about fifteen 
hands high; he was imported into England in the 
year 1703, then four years of age. 

The Darley Arabian. (for such he was called;) 
got Flying Childers, Bartlett's Childers, Almanzor, 
Whitelegs, Cupid, Brisk, Daedalus, Skipjack, Mani- 
ea, Aleppo, Bully Rock, Whistlejacket, Dart, Kc. 
This horse had not that variety of mares which an- 
nually poured in upon the Godolphin Arabian; in- 
deed he covered very few except those of Mr. Dar- 


ley, his proprietor—but from those sprung the| 


Jargest and the speediest race horses which were 
ever known. Flying Childers and Eclipse, the 
swiftest, beyond a doubt, of all quadrupeds, were 
the son and great-grand son of this Arabian, from 
which also, through Childers and Blaze, descended 
Sampson, the strongest horse that ever raced be- 
fore or since his time; and from Sampson was de- 
scended Bay Malton, who ran, at York, four miles 
in 7 minutes 433 seconds, being 74 seconds less 
than it was ever done before over the same course. 

An ApvocaTe For THE TurF. 

( To be continued.) 





DISEASES OF DOGS. 
INFLAMMATION, 

Inflammation arises from various causes; but is 
distinguished by the part affected becoming swoln, 
dry, and hot. A slight degree of inflammation will 
generally subside without the aid either of medicine 
or external application. Bleeding in the neck will 
frequently remove an inflammation; or the applica- 
tion of leechegsto the affected part, having previous- 
ly shaved a off. If the swelling or tumour 
becomes largéF, soft, and shining, matter is form- 
ing, when warm poultices should be applied as de- 
scribed under contused wounds, and the same treat- 
ment adopted. When the matter is completely 
formed, (which may be known by the fluctuation of 
the fluid upon a slight pressure,) if the skin is very 
thin; deep opening or incision should be made 





with a lancet on the prominent part; but if hard- 
ness is felt, the tumour must remain till it breaks 
itself. After the tumour is emptied, care should be 
taken that the air does not penetrate, or the wound 
will be much more difficult to heal. 

When a dog’s eyes become inflamed and assume 
a red and fiery appearance, bleeding will generally 
relieve him. 

Dogs, however, are not very subject to inflam- 
mation; and, generally speaking, will be troubled 
with few diseases if properly dieted and exercised. 
Dogs kept in towns are much more subject to dis- 
orders, than such as are kept in the country. Con- 
finement is always injurious to dogs. 


Wuen Wovunpep witH Snort. 


Extract the shot if possible, and rub with a little 
mercurial cintment. At all events, use the mercu- 
rial ointment. 


Sore Feet. 
Styptic tincture; or, if this cannot be procured, 
salt and water.* 


Sn  __ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ON MANUFACTURING INDIGO. 
(From the New York Statesman.) 





= = a 
without touching the herb, the liquor impregnated 
with its tincture is let out, by cocks in the bottom, 
into another vat placed for that purposey so as to be 
commanded by the first. ‘ 
In the second vat, the liquor is strongly and in- 
cessantly beat and agitated, with a kind of buckets 
fixed to poles, till the eolouring matter is united into 
a body, or becomes granulated, A good deal of nice- 
ty is requisite in hitting this point; if the beating 
ceases too soon, a part of the tingent matter remains 
dissolved in the liquor, if continued a little too long, 
a part of that which separated is dissolved afresh. 
The exact time for discontinuing the process is de- 
termined by taking up some of the liquor occasion-* 
ally in a little white cup, and observing whether 
the blue feculz is disposed to separate and subside. — 

The whole being now suffered to rest till the blue 
matter has settled, the clear water let off by cocks 
in the sides at different heights, and the blue part 
discharged by a gock in the bottom into another vat. 
Here it is suffered to settle for some time longer, 
then further drained in cloth ‘bags, and after the 
water is drained off is exposed in shallow wooden 
boxes to the air, sheltered from the sun, and care- 
fully kept from the rain, till thoroughly dry. 

It is further to be observed that the goodness of 
the indigo depends greatly on the age of the plant— 
that before it has grown fully ripe, the quantity it 
yields is less, but the colour proportionably more 


Indigo, its characters are these—The flower is of/heautiful: that probably the secret of those whose 


the butterfly kind; the standard open, bordered and 
reflexed; the wings are oblong, blunt, and spread 
open; as is also the keel, which turns backward; in 
the centre is situated a cylindrical germen, which 
“a ge a taper pod, filled with kidney shaped 
seeds. 

The species commonly cultivated for use is the 
Guatimala indigo, with smooth arched pods, grow- 
ing close to the branches, unequal winged leaves, 
whose lobes are blunt and oval. 


indigo has been most esteemed, is no other than 
cutting the plant at the time when it yields the finest 
colour; and it is recommended to the more curious 
only to use the leaves. ‘ 

It appears from the processes I have given that 
the makers of indigo differ in the time of gathering 
the plant. MraDalrymple directs it to be cut when 
‘in full flower,? and the last account says, “if they 
are suffered to”stand till they run into flower, the 





From this plant is extracted a dyer’s drug of a 


déep blue colour. The particular account of the 


culture of the plant, and the preparation of the in- 
digo, is as follows: —The ground being thoroughly 


cleared from weeds, a number of slaves, ranged in 


a line, march across, making little trenches of the 
width of their hoes, and two or three inches deep, 


about a foot distance from one another every way: 


then returning they drop some seed in every trench, 
‘and afterwards cover them with the earth taken out. 
In moist weather the plants come up in three or four 
days, and in about two months after, they are fit for 
cutting; if suffered to stand till they run intd flower, 
the leaves become too dry and hard, and the indigo 
obtained from them proves less in quantity and less 
beautiful—the due point of maturity is known by 
the leaves beginning to grow less supple, or more 


brittle. 


In rainy seasons, the cutting may be repeated 
every six weeks:—cutting in dry weather kills the 
plants, which if that is avoided, continue to afford 


fresh crops for two years. 


When the plant is gathered, a large quantity is 
put into a vat, with so much water as is sufficient to 
cover it, and some wood laid above to prevent its 
The mass begins to fer- 
ment, sooner or later, according to the warmth of 
the weather, and the maturity of the plant—some- 
times in six or eight hours, and sometimes in not 
less than twenty. The liquor grows hot, throws up 
a plentiful froth, thickens by degrees, and acquires 
a blue colour inclining to a violet—at this time, 


rising above the water. 


leaves become too dry and hard, and the indigo 
tained from them proves less in quantity and less 
beautiful.” 

The British government during the late continen- 
tal war, by attempting to deprive France of indigo, 
caused them to obtain a supply from the woad plant. 
Soon as peace was obtained, this manufacture was 
resigned by them as too tedious and expensive. 
Lately such improvement has been made in the 
process, by Mr. Morina, an Italian, by which so 
much larger a quantity is obtained, and of such su- 
perior quality, as to make it probable that Euro 
in a few years, will be able to supply indigo suffi- 
cient for her own consumption, at as low a rate as 
it can be supplied from the East Indies, or from 
South America. The principal improvement made 
by Mr. Morina, consists in the time of gathering the 
plant. Instead of leaving the leaves to become fully 
ripe before gathering, as was the former practice he 
has them gathered in a full green state, If this 
makes so great a difference in the quantity and qua- 
lity of the tingent matter obtained from the woad 
plant, a similar effect must result from the state in 
which the indigo plant is gathered, and the manu- 
facturer cannot devote his time to better advantage 
than to the ascertaining the exact period when the 
plant affords the largest portion of fine indigo. 

Sufficient directions have been given in the for- 
mer eee on the appearances which indicate a due 
degree of fermentation; but as the amount and beau- 
ty of the product must depend, in a considg 
degree, on the vigour with which the fermentati 
is brought on, I shall venture an opinion oh thi 





*It will be necessary here to observe, that what is 
recommended above is generally for sore feet; but the : 
matter requires elucidation: In the heat of ‘summer, of the fermentation. 


point. In working the blue vat the body and beau- 
ty of the colour is ever in the ratio of the stre 
When the fermentation is 


when after a hard day’s shooting the dog is foot-sore, | 4k, the colour also is weak and dull. The vigour 


his feet should be well washed with soap and water 
for which warm water is, perhaps, preferable to cold 





if the skin is rubbed off, or the foot lacerated, ty ptic liquor. «The experience of centuries has 


tincture or salt and water should be applied. 


’ 
: 


with which the fermentation progresses will depend, 
every thing else the same, on the temperature of the 


roven, 
that the best temperature for promoting the fermen- 
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a ect etme te 
tation of the woad vat is from 125° to 130° Fah. It 
does not necessarily follow that the same degree 
would be best for the indigo plant, but the forego- 
ing facts prove, that the more vigorous the fermen- 
tation is, the more beautiful and more abundant 
will be the product, and that some given tempera- 
ture will produce the most vigorous fermentation. 

It will be useless to say any thing more on the 
degree of oxidizement necessary for the colouring 
fecule,; but as this part of the workmanship has 
been found highly injurious to the health of the 
slaves working at it, I shall offer a plan of avoiding 
its deleterious effect. The present mode is to beat 
»it, or dip the liquor from the back with buckets on 
the end of poles, and letting it run out again, in the 
most efficient way by which it can be exposed to 
the action of the atmosphere. This is done to en- 
able its tingent matter to absorb oxygen. So great 
is the absorption of vital air during this process that 
a candle will not burn near the surface of the liquor, 
and this deoxidized atmosphere Reins breathed by 
the slaves, produces disease and death. General 
Wade Hampton informed me by letter, some years 
since, that he had declined the manufacture of in- 
digo principally on this account. If an inclined 
wheel were placed twenty or thirty feet from the 
back, having an horizontal shaft working from it 
which should run across and over the back, to which 
were attached a machine for lifting the liquor, after 
the manner of the elevator in grain mills, the whole 
might be set in motion by the slaves working on the 
inclined wheel, or by horses or hogs being placed 
on it. Some such plan as this would take the work- 
men beyond the reach of the deleterious atmosphere, 
and thereby remove one of the greatest objections 
to the introduction into this country of the manu- 
facture of indigo. 

To succeed in introducing Amerigan made indi- 
go, it will be necessary to put it in th® hands of some 
person for sale, who is acquainted with the consu- 
mable value of the article. It is now thrown into 
the market at random, and is often bought and sold 
by those who know nothing of its intrinsic value, 
nor by what means its strength may be developed 
by the manufacturer, or dyer. ‘The prejudice against 
strong heavy Guatimalas was nearly as great two 
years since among our consumers, as it is now 
against that made in the Mississippi and Carolina. 

his prejudice has been partially removed by the 
writer of this article, and many of our dyers are now 
able to appreciate the value of the strong Guatima- 
las. Different qualities of indigo require different 
processes to prepare them for dying. The strongest 
indigo I ever used in England was made in South 
Carolina, and I have no doubt, should some of our 
southern paw turn their attention seriously to 
the manufacturing of indigo that it might be brought 
into use, and its intrinsic value properly appreci- 
ated. HOPSON. 
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To rue Epitor oF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Dear Sir,—I perceived at the last meeting of our 
Society, that you were chagrined, and justly so, at 
the apathy, if not the absolute defection of many 
of our hitherto most prominent and useful members. 
This, it is true, was manifested, not so much in 
withdrawing themselves from the public view, as in 
withholding the important aid which they might 
have afforded by contributing to the Exhibition of 
stock. It is well known that the immediate vicinity 
of Baltimore, or at all events the circumjacent ten 
miles square, could readily have afforded a suffi- 
cient number of choice cattle to have filled the pens, 


yet I believe there were not more than a dozen de- 
rived from that source. In making this allusion, 
however, to a particular neighbourhood, 1 beg not 
to be understood as attaching a greater degree of 
censure to it, than falls to the share of all that por- 
tion of the agricultural community who profess an 
interest in its general prosperity, and a conviction 
of the importance of our Society to the attainment 
of that object. Now I am not disposed to think 
that there is any real abatement of interest in the 
community upon this all important and vital sub- 
ject, but rather attribute the falling off at our last 
Show, to the general principle inherent in all human 
affairs, which tends to a state of rest, if not to a 
retrograde movement, whenever the stimulus or 
——s power is removed or ceases to operate. 
And as in our association, you are certainly the 
primum mobile, I very much fear, unless you give 
us now and then a fresh impulse, that we shall yield 
to this sluggish ay of our nature. 

The great point of difficulty, however, is the 
mode of applying this force. Neither coaxing nor 
scolding will answer, it is clear; for you have re- 
sorted to both in vain, accompanying the former 
with all the arts of persuasion, and the latter with 
the severity of just reproach. What, then, is to be 
done? In meditating upon this subject, a scheme 
has suggested itself to my mind, which I cannot 
help believing will be successful, if carried into ope- 
ration. It is this: suppose that a compact was form- 
ed amongst the members of this Society, by which 
each signer of the instrument should bind himself 
to exhibit at least one quadruped besides the biped, 
which is exhibited asa matter of course. But jest- 
ing apart, suppose you were to draw up, and endea- 
vour at all seasonable opportunities to procure sub- 
scribers to such an agreement as the following: 
We, the undersigned, deeply impressed with the 
importance, and sincerely desirous of promoting 
the prosperity of the Maryland Agricultural Socie- 
ty, mutually pledge ourselves to produce at the 
next Exhibition one or more objects, each, to com- 
pete for the premiums then offered. A Farmer. 





AGRICULTURAL Society. 
Mr. SKINNER, Edisto Island, S. C. July 17, 1826. 


Dear Sir,—The third anniversary meeting of the 
AcricutturaL Society or Sr. Joun’s, Cotteron, 
was held at this place on Wednesday, the 11th inst. 
After the ordinary business of the day, a highly in- 
teresting and appropriate address, replete with 
sound practical information, was delivered by Ed- 
ward W 

ed for publication. 


the Society for the ensuing year, viz: 
Wirtiam Seasrook, Sen., President. 
Joun R. Matuewes, Vice President. 
Wuitemarsu B. Seasroox, Cor. Secretary. 
Dr. Epwarp Mircue t, Ree. Secretary. 
Epwarp WHALEY, 
Wha. Seasroox, Jun., 
Cato A. Beckett, 
Epsram M., Baynarp, 
Col. Joseph Wuatey, 
Very respectfully, your obed’t serv’t, 
WHITEMA SH B. SEABROOK, 
Cor. Sec. of Ag. Soc. St. John’s, Colleton 


Committee of In- 
spection. . 
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and filled them, too, with credit to the proprietors: 


haley, Esq., a copy of which was request-| RICE, fresh, 


The following gentlemen were elected officers of | 
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WHOLESALE.{ RETAIL. 
pe, _ from| to |from) to 
BEEF, Baltimore Prime,| bbl.} 7 50} 8 — 
BACON, and Hams,. . | Jb. 5 9 9} 12 
BEES-W AX, Am. yellow | — 31} $8 50 
COFFEE, Java,.....j|— 17 22) 95 
Havana,....|— 15 16 20 
COTTON, Louisiana, &c.| — 13 14 
Georgia Upland,... | — 11 
COTTON YARN, No. 10,) — $0 
An advance of 1 cent} — 
each number to No. 18.} — 
CANDLES, Mould, ..|—{ 124) 14) 16] 4g 
Dipt, “ee eoeeeve . = ll 14 
CHEESE,....22ee|=—= 9; 21) fet ag 
FEATHERS, Live,... {| — 30 37 
FISH, Herrings,Sus. bb]./2 374 
Shad, trimmed, — | 700 
FLAXSEED, Rough,. . {bus 80 
FLOUR, Superfine, city,| bbl.|4 374) 4 50) 6 00 
Pim@, wc ccc ccee — | 400 
Susquehanna, superfi. | — | 4 00/4 124 
GUNPOWDER, Balti. . |25lb\ 5 00 5 50 
GRAIN, Ind. corn, yellowjbush| 73 
white | — 78 
Wheat, Family Flour, | — 78 80 
do. Lawler, & Red,new) — 90} 95 
do.* Red, Susque. .. | — 80} 83 
Rye, .-- ee eee _ 65 70 
Barley,......-- _ 80 
Clover Seed, Red .. jbushS 874) 4 25) 4 75 
Ruta Baga Seed,. . . | Ib.| 1 
Orchard Grass Seed, jbush) 1 75 2 00 
Mange! Wurtzel Seed,; — | 1 25 1 50) 
Timothy Seed,...-|—j 2% 3 00! 
Oats, . cs cccceos —_ 53 55 
Beans, White, ....|—J| } 70 1 87 
HEMP, Russia, clean, . }ton|215 /220 
Do. Country....j|— {120 /130 
ME sseeeecose Ib. 15 25 
HOGS’ LARD,.....- — 1 9 12) 
LEAD,Pig.:.... Ib.| 64 | 
Bar... .-|— 8 84 
LEATHER, Soal, best, | — 22} 23) 62 
MOLASSES, sugar-house| gal. 46 624; 15 
Havana, Ist qual. . . | — $2} 34 3 
NAILS, 6a20d. ..... Ib.| 64 
NAVAL STORES, Tar, | bbl.; 1 50)1 624 
eee —/|2 
Turpentine, Soft, .. | —J| 1 75 
OIL, Whale, common, . | gal. 21 40; 
Spermaceti, winter . | — 70 88 
PORK, Baltimore Mess, | bb] |11 0012 00 
do. Prime,... {| — | 8 90} 9 00 
PLASTER, cargo price, | ton. 3 874, 4 00 
ound, .. | bbl.) 1 50) 
ere Ib. 23 3 5 6 
SOAP, Baltimore White,} lb. 12 14 18} 90 
Brown and yellow,| — 53/° 74 -) i 1) 
WHISKEY, Ist proof, . | gal. 31} 323) $8 50 
PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr| — 75) 1 00) 1 25 
APPLE BRANDY, Ist pr} ~- 36) 50 
SUGARS, Havana White, |c.Ib.|12 50/13 15 116 
do. Brown,..|— | 8 50} 9 00 
Louisiana, ......- —j| 750) 9 50/10 {11 
PET Tee Ib. 19} 22) 2 28 
SPICES, Cloves,....|— 70} 75) 1 00 
Ginger, Ground,. . . | — 1 12 
Pepper,. . 2... — 17 25 
SALT, St. Ubes,,...- |bush} 43 15) 
Liverpool ground .. {| — 45 15 
SHOT, Balt. all sizes, . |cwt.| 9 00 
WINES, Madeira, L. P. jgal.} 2 50] $ 00] 3 50) 4 
do Sicily,. . | — | 1 15) 1 20) 2 00 
Bs 2 eins — | 1 15} 1 20) 1 50) 9 75 
Claret, .......--. doz.) 4 8 5 00) 9g 09. 
Port, first quality, . . |gal.| | 65) $85] 2 50 
WOOL, Merino, full bl’d} Ib. 3 einel 
do. crossed,. . | — 20) iaeieeech 
Common, Country, . | — 15 20 tags 
Skinners’ or Pulled, . | — 20' 25 
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SKINNER, Editor, by Joun D. Toy, corner of St 





the Manufacture of Indigo—Letter to the Editor—Agri- 
cultural Society of St. John’s, Colleton. 


Paul and Market streets, where every description of 
Book and Job Printing is handsomely executed. 
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AGRICULTPRE. 


ON SMUT IN WHEAT. 


(From the Memoirs of the Philadelphia Agrcullural 
Society.) ‘ 

Remarks on an article in the last number of the Ame- 

rican Farmer, by Wm. Young—with additional 

Observations on Smut, and the means of predent- 


ing it. , 
By James Measse, M.D. 


From the first fact mentioned by Mr. Young, viz. 
that the smutty wheat he raised, was part of a kind 
which had been sown for several years upon the 
same ground, an apparent confirmation may seem 
to be given to the commonly received opinion, of 
the necessity of a change of seed in order to pre- 
yent disease and degeneracy; but the experience of 
the accurate Mr. Cooper, of New Jersey, and other 
facts on this subject, will not permit its adoption. 
That industrious improver has found, that the seeds 
of his vegetable productions improve, instead of 
degenerating, although sown upon the same ground 
for various periods, viz: 20, $0, 45 years. His ac- 
count being before the public, need not be dwelt on 
at this time. Mr. Bakewell, the celebrated i v- 
er of the breed of cattle in England, disprowdltic 

sition of the necessity of crossing breeds merely 
for the sake of a cross, and hence constantly bred 
in and in, from his own excellent stock, until he 
found one with peculiar qualities which he wished 
to add to those of his own stock 

The cause of smut in Mr. Young’s wheat must 
still be sought for, but what that cause is, may not 
be easily ascertained. The disease has prevailed 
to a great deyree within a few years in Britain, and 








‘ jexperiments to support it. 
' |fact, which is contrary to the experience of Mr. 
»-| Wimpey, Mr. Young, Mr. Somerville, and others 
“|whose observations have been published: it is, that 


He adds, however, a 


the black dust of the smutty grains, has no effect 
upon the growth of sound grains though rubbed 
and mixed therewith. ‘The Rector of the parish, 
and two farmers, have certified to the correctness 
of his statement. Giving full credit to the fact, we 
can only say, that being so contrary to general ob- 
servation, prudence requires that we do. not follow 
a practice attended by mischief in all cases except 
one. 

Baron Munkhausen. of Hanover,* also says, that 
after a strict examination of the black powder smut 
with a microscope, he found it to consist of small 
transparent globules, with black specks in the mid- 
die of each: that these globules are the eggs of ex- 
tremely. minute insects; fram-these eggs, when they 
are placed in water of a ¢ertain degree of warmth, 
there proceeds an animalcula: ef an egg-shaped 
form. When the wheat is threshed, these eggs 
stick to the tops of the sound graias, which being 
sown, continue the evil. . 

Mr. Caleb Kirk, who lives near Mr. Young, sent 
me a specimen with the smut attached te the grains, 
in consequence of the diseased sheafs having been 
threshed among the sound. in which order it came 
to his mill to be ground. He first passed it through 
the barley mill, and thereby removed the smut, 
(which chiefly adheres to the downy substance at 
the upper end of the grain,) and then found that it 
produced excellent flour; whereas when ground 
without this operation, a flour was produced of a 
dark colour, which, though it rose well, yet spread 
out when baken, into the form of a cake, and be- 
came compact; and when cold, was dry and crum- 





has been frequently investigated by the philosophi- 
ea) and practical agricuiturists of that country, and 
to their remorks { shall be indebted for what | now 
have to offer on the subject. 

Mr. Wirupey,* is of opinion that smut is almost 
entirely ocexsioned by some vitiating principle in 
the air, 2 consiant concomitant of wet, stormy 
weallee. His experiments agree with those of Mr 
Young in shewing, that grain which is vitiated by 
smut, infallibly causes the produce from it to be 
smutty: he also proves that the cleanest grains fre 
quently produce smutty crops, notwithstanding | 
change of seed, steeping, and liming, and adds a} 
fact uot noticed by Mr. Young, viz. that sound seed; 


| 
taken from smutty ears, produces as clean crops as | 


seed from grains that were perfectly free from| 
smut, 

Mr. Somervillet thinks that smut is occasioned 
by a very small insect not visible to the naked eye, | 
in the downy part of the grain. He ascertained, 
the truth of this opinion, by observing some smutty | 
balls perforated in many places with small round; 
holes, and by holding them near: candle, he disco- | 
vered the insects, resembling wood lice in shape. | 
The heat from the concentrated rays of the sun‘ 
thrown upon the balls with a buming glass, also put 
them in motion, and shewed then in every different 
point of view. He supposes ‘hat when the balls 
are broken in the operation of threshing, or come} 
in contact with clean healthy grains, the insects 
leave the smutted grains, and adhering to such as 
are healthy, are sown with them, and wound the 
tender stem in such a manneras to render the plant 
incapabie of producing any thing but smut. Ano- 
ther practic 
insect, whi s its eggs in the downy parts or} 
beard of the grain, and by wounding the ear in se- 
veral places, checks its grewth. 

The late Sir John Cail.§ entertained the same 
opinion as to the cause cf smut, but he adduces no 


itert also astribes the disease to an} 









* Transactions of Bath Society of Agriculture. 
{Communications to Board of Agriculture, vol. 2. 
j Same work and volune. § Ibid. 
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2. Mr. Richard P. Barton, of Frederick county, 
(Va.) relates, that in 1805, some fine wheat was 
brought from-Re e, Pennsylvania, to hig neigh- 
bourhood, to exchénge for salt; and having pur- 
chased two bushels, he steeped it in strong salt 
brine, and then sifted on it as much quick lime as 
would adhere to it. Two of his neighbours sowed 
some of the same wheat without steeping. The 
soil was the same, and the seeding done in good or- 
der and in good time. Mr. Barton’s crop was free 
from smut at the following harvest, but the crops of 
the other two persons were much infected.* 

Mr. Somerville, in the paper before quoted upo 
blight, smut and mildew in wheat, says; that fro 
his own observation, aided by the testimony of th 
most respectable farmers, the salt pickle has al- 
ways prevented the crop from suffering by smut, 
where it has beem, judiciously applied, yet that un- 
der certain circ@™Mstances it may be injurious. 

$. In the F ’s Magazine,t we find the fol- 
lowing remarks, @nder the Banffshire quarterly agri- 
cultural report:—* What wheat we have, where free 
of smut, is of excellent quality. The advantage of 
—- was apparent in a patch, where part had 

een pickled, and part of it not. The former was 
very little touched, while the latter was at least a 
fifth or sixth smutted. Several instances of this 
kind shew the utility of that preparation, and though 
it may not at all times be an entire preventive, it 
should not be omitted.” 

A writer in the same volume,{ who signs J. W., 
and dates from Norfolk, offers for a trifling premi- 
um per acre, fo insure the whole seed of England 
from injury by pickling, and the crop from being 
damaged by smut, provided the following recipe be 
judiciously applied: 

“Steep yo heat five or six hours in water 











bly, and so hard, that a knife entered with difficulty; 


{ 


jit was, moreover, without the agreeable taste of tiil it is stron 


bread. Four bushels of infected grain yielded half 
|a bushel of smut! 

om a paper in a French periodical work on do 
mestic and rural economy,t it appears that by wash- | 
‘ing and drying, smutty grain may be rendered fit) 
\for mill, and for making wholesome bread; but to; 
‘do this properly, the wheat must be stirred with a 
‘broom, and rubbed with the hands, in small quaati 
\ties at a time; the foul water must be let out of the 
cistern, and fresh water put upon the wheat, until 
it runs off clear. If it is washed at a river ora 
well, the basket must be plunged in several times 
quickly, that the grain may be washed witheut 
being softened, to prevent the difficulty in drying, 
and to avoid wrinkling the skin. 

From an accurate analysis of the smut of wheat, 
by those eminent chemists, Vauquelin and Four- 
croy,§ it appears, that it is only a “residuum of pu- 
trified farina, which instead of the constituent ele- 
ments of this last, viz., starch, gluten, and saccha- 









brought fro e sea, or in common water salted, 
ough to swim an egg, stirring it 
frequently. ure first unslacked lime, and when 
you begin to let.the water off, slack your lime with 
a small av it; when the water is complete- 
ly drained “df, the wheat out of your tub, and 
to every bushel of it allow a pecleof lime; sprinkle 
this over it, and stir the whole with a shovel till 
they are completely mixed, so as every grain may 
receive a share. When dry it is ready for sowing, 
but should the lime prove troublesome or dange- 
rous to the seedsman’s eyes, some more water may 
be thrown upon it, for when the lime is dry, the cure 
is effected. If the wheat is meant to be drilled, sift 
the lime upon it, in the first instance, and from it, 
afterwards. 

“The lime, I am persuaded, is the grand pana- 
cea, and I only recommend salt water in preference 
to fresh, because the lime adheres more closely to 
the grain, when the former is used. The principal 
difficulty in the process lies in the mixing of the 
wheat and lime completely, so as everyt kernel of 





rine matter, contains only a kind of charred oily 
substance, very similar to that species of bitumen 
which derives its origin from animal or vegeto-ani- 
mal bodies. 

For seed grain, Mr. Young places no dependence 
upon steeps in preventing smut in the succeeding 
crop; but there are several facts on record, which 
would lead us to incline strongly to the belief, that 
some have a powerful influence! a few of these shall 
now be mentioned. 

1. Tull, the father of the drill"husbandry, relates, 
that a ship load of wheat was sunk near Bristol, in 


‘autumn, and afterwards, at ebbs, all taken up; but 


being unfit for the miller, it was used for seed. At 
the following harvest, all the wheat in England was 
smutty, except the produce of this brined seed. 





* Gentleman’s Magazine, 1164, p. 698. 
} Mr. Kirk makes pearl barley equal to any imported, 
and cheaper. 
Bibliotheque Phisico—Economique. 
i Annales dn Museum d‘Histoire Naturelle, No. 35. 


the wheat may receive its due proportion of lime; 
for unless this is carefully attended to, danger will 
not be prevented; every kernel that escapes the 
lime, being liable to receive and propagate the 
disease. I once witnessed a case, which has fixed 
me most firmly in the opinion, that fresh lime is ab- 
solutely necessary to accomplish a cure. A ver 

experienced and intelligent farmer having used all 
the wheat he had prepared for seed, wanted a few 
bushels to complete his sowing; and being at a .con- 
siderable distance from the kiln, determined ‘to 










make use of some old lime, which had been long in ’ 
his possession. {I examined the crop along will 


owner, in the succeeding year, when it was,peat 





. * Barton’s Medical and Physical Journal. 2 Supple- 


ment. 
{Vol. 5, p. 483, printed at Edinburg. An excellent 


work, which ought to be in the possession of every 
farmer. 
t Page 443. 
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for the sickle, and found, that where hot lime had 
been used, no smut prevailed, but that the crop 
was much hurt where cold lime had been substi- 
tuted. 

‘Some caution is certainly necessary with regard 
to lime; for should it be used when not properly 
slacked, the great degree of heat thereby occasion- 
ed, would destroy the vegetative principle of the 
seed; but if applied with the precautions recom- 
mended, I am persuaded that the liming and pick- 
ling may, in some slight degree, act as a manure. 
Ihave practised the method of pickling now de- 
scribed for more than twenty years, and never suf- 
fered injury from smut. Once, and once only in 
that time, during my absence from home, and when 
my regular seedsman was indisposed, the process| 
was left to an inexperienced hand, and I was a ma- 
terial sufferer, by his applying the lime without 
slacking it sufficiently.” 

The authority upon which the above observa- 
tions and facts are given, is certainly lessened from 
the circumstance of its being anonymous; and yet 
they are in part corroborated by so many living 
persons, that we suffer no risk in admitting them in 
favour of the practice under consideration. [t must, 
however, be remarked, that the opinion entertained 
respecting the lime being the chief agent in the 
prevention of the disease, is certainly not support- 
ed by as many as that which attributes an equal 
share to the salt water.* I myself was shown, two 
years since, by Job Roberts, of Montgomery coun- 
ty?Pennsylvania, a fine field of wheat, which fully 
proved the utility of steeping the seed in simple 
salt and water. For the sake of experiment he 
sowed a strip in the middle of the field, with dry 
unsteeped seed, and the backwardness and the 
want of vigour in that portion, when compared 
with the rest of the field, was so apparent as to call 
forth a remark from me. He informed me, that se- 
Veral of his neighbours had tried the same steep, 
and were so convinced of its utility, as to induce 
them to continue the practice.t 

These facts are sufficient in my opinion, to prove | 
the benefit derived from steeping seed grain in va- 
rious liquids: some caution, however, is to be ob- 
served in the process; according to Mr. Somerville, 
“while the grain steeped in the pickle continues in) 
a moist state, it may be kept for any length of time| 
without much injury; but wheat which has under- 
gone this preparation, and has had lime in a very 
active state mixed with it, if sown early in autumn 
upon warm dry land, and no rain falls for a consi- 
derable time, a great proportion of the grain will 
be either entirely destroyed, or materially injured.” 

Mr. Wagstaffe found that soaking and rinsing 
the grain in simple water, was effectual in the pre- 
vention of smut from the succeeding crop. This 
plan may therefore be tried, where the salt pickle 
cannot be used with safety.—Bath Socicty Transac- 
lions. 








EXPERIMENTS WITH STEEP. 
(From Young’s Annals.) 

December 7, 1787.—Sowed fourteen beds with 
the same wheat seed, as black with the smut as | 
ever saw any. smutty ears. 
No. 1. Sown dry, nothing done to it, had $77 | 

2. Washed well in clean water, had $25 
$. do. in lime water, had 43 





* Mr. Somerville, as we have seen before, thinks that 
the lime is useful only to dry up the superfluous mois- 
ture, and make the grains separate and sow more rea- 
dily; chalk, or whiting, will therefore, he thinks, an- 
swer equally well, without the risk attendant upon the 
use of lime. 

} Stale urine is sometimes employed as a pickle for 
seed grain, but it requires so many circumstances to 
concur in order to its being used with safety, that it 
should be avoided upon all occasions. 








iF. 


No. 4. Washed in a ley of wood ashes, had 31! shingles, and used in covering a barn. * irty years 
5. do. in arsenic and salt mixture, had 28 afterwards, he cut d@wn one of three sprouts which 
6. Steeped in lime water four hours, had 12) had started from the stump of the old tree, and ob- 
7. do. in ley four hours, had 3) tained from it shingles to replace the old ones 
8. do. in arsenic four hours, had 1)whigh had been laid thirty years before on the 
9. do. in lime water twelve hours, had 6) barn. 

10. do. in ley twelve hours, had 0} In the interior of Pennsylvania, extensive tracts 
11. do. in arsenic twelve hours, had 4\are devoted to the growth of chestnut timber, ig 
12. do. in lime water 24 hours, had 0| the vicinity of forges and other iron works; and this 
13. do. in ley twenty-four hours, had 0, timber is cut off at intervals of sixteen years, and 
14. do. in arsenic 24 hours, had 5| converted into charcoal.* What stronger evidence 





EXPERIMENTS IN PLANTING CHEST- 
NUTS, FOR FENCING TIMBER. 
(By Ira Hopkins, of Cayuga.) 
(From the Memoirs of the Board of Agriculture of the 
State of New York.) 
To Jesse Buen, Esq., 

Sir.—In compliance with the request in your cir- 
cular, [ send you a detail of experiments which I 
have made in planting chestnuts. 

I live in a country where fencing materials are 
likely to become very scarce, at no great distance 
of time, as we have no waste land unfit for cultiva- 
tion. Influenced by a desire to do something for 
posterity, | determined to plant a field of chestnuts. 
Accordingly, in the fall of 1821,1 procured about a 
peck of nuts, and kept them very choice until the 
setting in of winter, for fear of their being destroy- 
ed by mice and other vermin. In December, I 
planted them four feet apart each way; but not one 
of the seed came up. 

Determined to persevere, in the fall of 1822, 1 
obtained about the same quantity of nuts, and im- 
mediately planted them about four feet apart, as 
before, and covered them superficially with leaves 
and light earth. Most of them came up, and they 
appear to grow well. 

I am of opinion, that if farmers would take a 
little pains in this way, they might, at a trifling ex- 
pense, have a growth of timber coming on to sup. 
ply them with fire wood and fencing stuff, when our 
old forests have disappeared. As chestnut will 
sprout from the stump and grow rapidly, I am told 
that it will do to cut off every twenty-five or thirty 
years. 


REMARKS. 

The experiments of Mr. Hopkins deserve to be 
commended. It has been observed, that three- 
fourths of the timber now growing in England has 
been planted by man; and hundreds of acres are 
annually appropriated to new plantations, to supply 
the waste constantly making for the use of the arts 
and for fuel. In many fertile districts of our own 
country, where the lands are all capable of improve- 
ment, a scarcity of timber will soon be experienced, 
if it does not already exist. The man, therefore, 


do we want of the value of this wood, or of the 
economy of making plantations of it in time upon 
light or waste lands? 

In the propagation of forest trees by seeds, the 
natural process by which they are produced will be 
our best guide. cs seeds become rancid, with- 
out great care almost as soon as they fall from the 
parent stock. Such is the case with the seeds of 
several kinds of the magnolia. The only way in 
which these can be preserved, we are advised b 
Michaux, is, as soon as they are gathered, and be- 
fore the pulp which surrounds the seed is withered, 
to mix them with rotten wood, or with sand slightly 
moistened; where they are kept cool till they are 
committed to the ground. Others are enveloped in 
an acrid pulp, and a hard shell, so firmly cemented 
as td require the lapse of a year, or the violent and 
repeated alternations of heat and frost, to excite 
germination. Such are the seeds of most kinds of 
the thorn, (crategus.) And others again, which fall 
with the leaf, such as the chestnut, walnut, butter- 
nut, &c., (and we may include the seeds of stone- 
fruit,) should never be suffered to become dry be- 
fore they are deposited in the earth. We annex 
Michaux’s method of planting the chestnut, from 
his North American Sylva, vol. iii. p. 13. 

“After the ground has been carefully loosened 
with the plough and harrow, lines are drawn six 
feet apart, in which holes about a foot in depth and 
in diameter, are formed at the distance of four 
feet. A chestnut is placed in each corner of the 
holes, and covered with three inches of earth. As 
the soil has been thoroughly subdued, the nuts will 
spring and strike root with facility. Early in the 
second year, three of the young plants are removed 
from each hole, and only the most thriving is left, 
The third cr fourth year, when the branches begin 
to interfere with each other, every second tree is 
suprressed. To insure its success, the plantation 
should be begun in March or April, with nuts that 
have been kept in the cellar during the winter, in sand 
or vegetable mould, and that have already begun to ve- 
getate.”—Evitor. 


| 
{ 





DRAINING. 


Prejudices have assailed and will continue to as- 
sail, every species of improvement, and theory in- 





who teaches by example how to raise plantations of stead of experierce will often sow opinion. It is 


timber, does a service not only to posterity, but to 
his own generation. 

Of the kinds best fitted for plantations, by quick 
growth, and spontaneous reproduction, the chestnut 
and locust are pre-eminent among our native trees; 
though the oak must ultimately be resorted to, for 
the purposes of naval architecture. An objection 
to plant the locust in this vicinity, arises from their 
premature destruction by the insect which preys 
upon the wood.. The glutinous species (Robina 
glutinosa,) is similar in growth, habit and wood, to 
the common locust, though less hardy. It remains 
to be seen whether this will resist the attacks of the 
insect. 

The following fact has been related to us as evi- 


dence of the luxuriant growth of the chestnut, and| 
of its power of reproducing a new growth during 
the natural decay of the old wood. Our informant 
stated, that when a boy, he assisted his father to 
cut down a chestnut tree, which was converted into 





|frequently believed, that draining, clearing and re- 
ducing to cultivation marshes, bogs and ‘swamps, 
will add to the insilubrity of the air, because vege- 
|tables feed upon certain qualities of it, unfit for ani- 
‘mal respiration; an] thus render it purer for that 
purpose. But why should we load the atmosphere 
|with poison, because vegetables will absorb a por- 
|tion of it? Countries kept damp by endless forests, 
(though abounding it the utmost degree with these 
jabsorbents of atmostherical miasma, are peculiarly 
\unwholesome; and fint settlers unexceptionably be- 
(come victims to the fart. It prov t the air may 
| be contaminated beyord the puri power of an 
entire vegetable wilderness, and that a reliance for 
its salubrity upon the aters of poison, would be 
equivalent to a reliance upon the eaters of carrion 
for its purification, if shanbles were as extensive as 
bogs. After having made the air as pure as possi- 








* North American Sylva. 
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‘means in our power, the vegetable che- 
ponte 5 absorption, is a means provided by pro- 
‘dence, for its last filter; but to inter from this na- 
cusal operation, that our efforts to render it purer 
by draining are pernicious, would be an equivalent 
inference to the idea, that the cultivation of the 
earth is pernicious because it is capable of sponta- 
ductions. 
ay oe and some other flat and marshy dis- 
tricts of Italy, are recorded in history as having 
been made so healthy and delightful in the flourish- 
ing period of the Roman empire by draining, as to 
have been selected by the opulent for country re- 
tirement, and splendid palaces. The drains neg- 
lected by the barbarous conquerors of | Italy, have 
never been re-established by its modern inhabitants; 
and the swamps and marshes have restored to these 
districts an uninhabitable atmosphere, by having 
their waters, their trees, and their verdure restored 
hem. 
. As new countries are cleared and ploughed, they 
become more healthy. The draining effects of these 
two operations exceed those of any other, and by 
drying the earth very extensively, furnish the strong- 
est evidence for ascertaining the effects of draming 
wetter lands. If the healthiness of a country is in- 
creased by these modes of draining, it will net be 
diminished by auxiliary modes. ; 
The connexion between draining or drying the 


- earth, and human subsistence, furnishes a kind of 


argument, neither logical nor demonstrative, and 

et of conclusive force to my mind. Can it be be- 
lieved that the author of creation, has committed 
the egregious blunder, of exposing man to the élter- 
native of eating bad food, or of breathing bac air? 
If not, draining whether by the sun, the plough or 
the spade, being indispensable to avoid the first 
eannot wreck him on the second evil. | 

From the great improvement made in the health 
of the Eastern parts of the Union, if we may trust 
in recent history, by opening the lands to the sun, 
and with the plough; I long since concluded, that 
this improvement would be vastly extended by re- 
sorting to every other species of draining. And hav- 
ing removed some years past to a farm, reported to 
be extremely liable to bilious fevers, 'threw seve- 
ral small streams into deep ditches, dued a wet road 
leading to the house, by open or covered drains, 
and cleared and drained some acres of springy 
swamp, closely covered with swanp wood, lying 
four or five hundred yards south ofthe house. ‘The 
multitude of springs in this swamp,made deep, cen- 
tral and double lateral ditches, entering into it every 
six yards, necessary throughout tae ground. ‘The 
labour was great but the wet thicket is now a clean 
dry meadow. Perhaps an attachment to a theory 
may have caused me to imagine, that the improve- 
ment in the healthiness of my family and the drain- 
ing improvements, have kept pace with each other; 
but [am under no delusion in asserting, that the 
healthiness of no part of the world, according to the 
tables of mortality which I have scen, has equalled it. 

A very large proportion of the country on the Kas- 
tern waters consists of level land, swamps, bogs and| 
marshes. The first is chiefly cleared and exhaust- 
ed; the two last are chiefly in a natural state; and 
all generate poison for want of proper draining by 
the plough, by ditches, and by danis, instead of pro- 
ducing the richest crops of every kind for man and 
beast, of any other part of the country, without in- 
fecting the air, 

The swa bogs and marshes, constitute one of 
our best resources for recovering the exhausted high 
lands, as furnishing employment for labour, and 
funds for manure; to the farmer they offer a cer- 
tainty of profit, in exchange for the frequency of 
loss; and to the worn out land, an intermission of its 
tortures, and a cure for its wounds. 

If the bounties of draining include an improve- 


whieh will presently leave behind the few and plain 
remarks which I shall make upon the subject; or at 
least to awaken great districts of country to the 
facts, that their best lands, those capable of yield- 
ing the most profit, if not those, only capable of 
yielding any or much profit; lands able to support 
more people than those at present under culture, 
lie wholly useless; except it may be useful to kill 
people who are employed in killing land, and thus 
shelter the survivers in some measure against the 
evils of penury. 





. CaLcuLatTion oF THE GROUND GONE OVER IN 
PLovGuHine aN ACRE oF Lanp. 


(From Dickson’s Agricultural Magazine.) 


An acre of land (vide Hutton’s Arithmetic, p. 18,) 
contains four thousand eight hundred and forty 
square yards; which being cut into four parts, name- 
ly, by slices of nine inches each, would. give nine- 
teen thousand three hundred and sixty yards. Now, 
there being one thousand seven hundred and sixty 
yards in a mile, (Hutton, p. 17,) if we use the latter 
number as the divisor, and the former as the divi- 
dend, the quotient will, I believe, amount to exactly 
eleven miles—thus: 

4840 square yards in an acre. 
Multiply by 4 slices in the breadth of each yard. 
1760) 19360(11 miles. 
1760 
1760 
1760 

Here we have no less than eleven miles, without 
considering the turns at the headlands; if we add 
them, the following augmentation of measure will 
arise from the most moderate calculation. 

Let us take the average stretch, or length of fur- 
row, at two hundred yards, which in nineteen thou- 
sand three hundred and sixty yards, will give near- 
ly ninety-seven furrows in every acre. Now, the 
half breadth of each ridge, being taken at two yards, 
and allowing the plough to shoot two more beyond 
where it works, and as much to go back again, say 
six yards in all, at each headland; that multiplied by 
ninety-seven, will give five hundred and eighty-two, 
or about the third of a mile, merely for the ground 
which the plough itself goes over. 

If we consider the great sweeps which long teams 
and bad drivers make at the ends of the land, we 
should begin upon an endless computation! J have 
supposed twelve feet ridges, and taken half that 
breadth as the overlap at every bout. 


, HORTICULTURE. 


SCIENCE OF GARDENING. 
(From Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gardening.) 
FUNCTIONS OF VEGETABLES. 

This subject necessarily involves the several fol- 
lowing topics: Germination; nutriment; digestion; 
growth and development of parts; anomalies of ve- 
getable development; sexuality of vegetables; im- 
pregnation of the vegetable germe; changes conse- 
quent upon impregnation; propagation and disper- 
sion of the species; causes limiting the dispersion 
of the species; evidence and character of vegetable 
vitality. 














Germination of the Seed. 

Germination is that act or operation of the vege- 
tative principle by which the embryo is extricated 
from its envelopes, and converted into a plant. ‘This 
is universally the first part of the process of vege- 
tation. For it may be regarded as an indubitable 
fact, that all plants spring originally from seed. 
The conditions necessary to germination relate 





ment in salubrity, in subsistence, in profit, and of 


exhausted lands, they ought to excite an ardour| the circumstances in which it is placed with regard 


to surrounding substances, 

The first condition necessary to germination is, 
that the seed must have reached maturity. Unripe 
seeds seldom germinate, because their parts are not 
yet prepared to form the chemical combinations on 
which germination depends. There are some seeds, 
however, whose germination is said to commence 
in the very seed-vessel, even before the fruit is ripe, 
and while it is yet attached to the parent plant. 
Such are those of the Tangekolli of | + awed g and 
Agave vivipara of East Florida, as well as of the 


Cyamus Nelumbo of Sir J. E. Smith, or Sacred Bean 


of India; to which may be added the seeds of thea 
common garden radish, pea, lemon, &c. But these 
are examples of rare occurrence; though it is some- 
times necessary to sow or plant the sced almost as 
soon as it is fully ripe, as in the case of the coflee- 
bean; which will not germinate unless it is sown 
within five or — after it has been gathered, 
But most seeds, If guarded from external injury, 
will retain their germinating faculty for a period of 
many years. ‘This has been proved by the experi- 
ment of sowing seeds that have been long so ker t; 
as well as by the deep ploughing up of fields that 
have been long left without cultivation. A field 
that was thus, ploughed up near Dunkeld, in Scot- 
land, after a period of forty years’ rest, yielded a 
considerable blade of black oats without sowing: it 
could have been only by the plough’s bringing up 
to the surface, seeds that had been formerly. too 
deeply lodged for germination. 

The second condition is, that the seed sown must 
be defended from the action of the rays of light. 
This has no doubt been long known to be a neces- 
sary condition of germination, if we regard the 
practice of the/harrowing or raking in of the grains 
or seeds sowing the farmer or gardener as being 
founded upon Tt 

A third condition necessary to germination, is the 
access of heat. No seed has ever been known to 
germinate at or below the freezing point. Hence 
seeds do not germinate in winter, even though 
lodged in their proper soil. But the vital principle 
is not necessarily destroyed in consequence of this 
exposure; for the seed will germinate still, on the 
return of spring, when the ground has been again 
thawed, and the temperature raised to the proper 
degree. But this degree varies considerably in dif- 
ferent species of seeds, as is obvious from observ- 
ing the times of their germination, whether in the 
same or in different climates. For if seeds which na- 
turally sow themselves, germinate, in different cli- 
mates at the same period; or in the same climate 
at different periods; the temperature necessary to 
their germination must of consequence be different. 
Now these cases are constantly occurring and pre- 
senting themselves to our notiee; and have also 
been made the subject of particular observation. 
Adanson found that seeds which will germinate in 
the space of twelve hours in an ordinary degree of 
heat, may be made to germinate in the space of 
three hours by exposing them to a greater degree 
of heat; and that seeds transported from the cli- 
mate of Paris to that of Senegal, have their periods 
of germination accelerated from one to three days, 
(Familles des Plantes, vol. k p. 84.) Upon the same 
principle, seeds transported from a warmer to a 
colder climate, have their period of germination 
protracted till the temperature of the latter is rais- 
ed to that of the former. ‘This is well exerplh 
in the case of green house and hot house plantgs— 
from which it is also obvious that the temperature 
must not be raised beyond a certain degree, other- 
wise the vital principle is totally destroyed. : 

A fourth condition necessary to germination is 
the access of moisture. Seeds will not germinate if 
they are kept perfectly dry. Water, therefore, or 
some liqui@equivalent to it, is essential to germina- 





either to the internal state of the seed itself, or to 


tion. Hence rain is always acceptable to the far- 
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mer or gardener, immediately after he has sown |stem, if the species is furnished with a stem, and 
his seeds; and if no rain falls, recourse must be had ag se ay goer Whatever way wage 
if possible, to artificial watering. But the quantity be deposited, the invincible tendency of the radicle vaaiaiaie i ' 
of wetesiog applied is not a matter of indifference. is to descend and: fix itself in the earth; and of the WINES, BRANDIES, SILK AND WOOL, 





RURAL ECONOMY. 








. There may be too little, or there may be too much. plumelet to ascend into the air. Many conjectures Recommended as congenial and profitable productions 


If there is too little, the seed dies for the want of have been offered to account for this. Knight ac- an Indiana. 
moisture; if there is too much, it then rots. ‘The counts for it on the old but revived principle of gra-| Mr. Skinner, Vevay, Ind., July 18, 1826, 
case is not the same, however, with all seeds. Some vitation. Keith conjectures that it takes place from! ‘There is a flattering prospect at this time, that 
can bear but little moisture, though others will ger-|a power inherent in the vegetable subject, analo-'the persevering labours of our industrious Vine- 
minate even when partially immersed; as was prov-' gous to what we call instinct in the animal subject,) dressers will be liberally rewarded this season b 
ed by an experiment of Du Hamel’s, at least in the infallibly directing it to the situation best suited to an abundant vintage. It is not a little astonishin 
case of peas, which he placed merely upon a piece the acquisition of nutriment and consequent deve-|to see how slow and tardy the agricultural people 
of wet sponge, so as to immerse them by nearly lopment of its parts. aoe _ lof the west are, in adopting and pursuing new and 
the one half, and which germinated as if placed in} The chemical phenomena of germination consist profitable branches of industry, and leaving off their 
the soil. But this was found to be the most they chiefly in the changes that are eflected in the nu-!old routine of business, however unprofitable it ma: 
could bear; for when totally immersed in the water triment destined for the support and development be, while they are sending year after year to a glut- 
they rotied. ‘fhere are some seeds, however, that of the embryo till it is converted into a plant. This ted market, immense quautities of bread stuffs and 
will germinate even when wholly submersed. ‘The nutriment either passes through the cotyledons, or meat of every description, produced and transport- 
seeds of aquatics must of necessity germinate under is contained in them; because the embryo dies ed there at an immense expense of labour, and 
water, and peas have been also known to do so) when they are prematurely cut off. But the farina- there to rot and feed the Mississippi cat-fish and 
under certain conditions. ceous substance of the cotyledons, at least in exal aligators. Wines, brandies, silk and wool are in de- 
A fifth condition necessary to germination, is the’ buminous seeds, is a proof that they themselves mand, and imported from foreign countries to enor- 
access of atmospheric air. Seeds will not germinate contain the nutriment. They are to be regarded,’ mous amounts; and yet our country is capable of 
if placed in a vucuum. Ray introduced some grains therefore, as repositories of the food destined for producing those very articles to amounts not onl 
of lettuce seed into the receiver of an air pump,) the support of the embryo in its germinating state.! sufficient to supply itself, but also for exportation, 
which he then exhausted ‘The seeds did not ger-' And if the seed is furnished with a distinct and se-' For upwards of twenty years, a few emigrants from 
minate. But they germinated upon the re-admis-| parate albumen, then is the albumen to be regard- te Canton de Vaud, in Switzerland, have success- 
sion of the air, which is thus proved by consequence; ed as the repository of food, and the cotyledon or {ylly cultivated the vine on the banks of the Ohio 
to be necessary to their germination, Achard prov-| cotyledons as its channel of conveyance But the jn this neighbourhood. They have made more er 
ed that no seed will germinate in nitrogen gas, or! food thus contained in the albumen or cotyiedons 1s Jess wine every year, which they have sold at prices 
carbonic acid gas, or hydrogen gas, except when’ not yet fitted for the immediate nourishment of the yarying, accor-ting to time and circumstances, from 
mixed with a certain proportion of oxygen gas; and,embryo. Some previous preparation is necessary; fifty cents to two dollars the gallon, by the barrek 
hence concluded that oxygen gas is necessary to) some change must be effected in its properties. which, besides the salutary effects which the use of 
the germination of all seeds, and the only constitu-| And this change is effected by the intervertion of some of it has had on themselves and families, has 
ent part of the atmospheric air which is absolutely chemical agency. The moisture imbibed by a seed: rewarded their labours in a pecuniary point of view 
necessary. Humboldt found that the process of placed in the earth is immediately absorved by the more liberally than any other culture in vogue in 
germination is accelerated by means of previously cotyledons or aloumen, which it readily penetrates, (his part of the country could have done. They 
steeping the seed in watcr impregnated with oxy-|and on which it immediately begins tu operate a have distributed cuttings of the vines at prices 
muriatic acid. Cress seed treated in this manner,’ chemical change, dissolving part of the farina, or’ bardy sufficient to cover the ex: enses of trimming 
germinated in the space of three hours, though its, mixing with their oily particles, and forming « sort! and putting them up, and even gratis; and have at 
ordinary period of germination is not less than thir-| of emulsive juice. ‘I'he consequence of this change jj tines been willing to impart to others all the 
ty-two ioe. is a slight degree of fermentation, induced, per-| knowledge they possess on the subject of their cul- 
The period necessary to complete the process of haps, by the mixture of the starch and gluten of ture: yet, strange to relate, but few, very few of 
germination is not the same in all seeds, even when the cotyledons in the water which they have ab- their neighbours, have as yet availed themselves of 
all the necessery conditions have been furnished. sorbed, and indicated by the extraction of a quanti- | those oppottunities to follow their example—so 
Some species require a shorter, and others a longer, ty of carbonic acid gas as well as by the smell and) strong is the attachment to old habits and preju- 
period. ‘Ibe grasses are among the number of|taste of the seed. ‘This is the commencement of! dices. The Pincipal causes, however, which pre- 





those plants whose seeds are of the most rapid ger-,the process of germination, which takes place even| yent many of our farmers from embarking in the 
mination; then perhaps cruciform plants; then le-| though no oxygen gas is present. But if no oxy-| culture of the vine are—first, and greatest, labour. 
guminous plants; then labiate plants; then umbelli-| gen gas is present, then the process stups; which jng four or five years before reaping any benefit 
ferous plants; and in the last order rosaceous plants,| shows that the agency of oxygen gas is indispensa-|from their labours; and last, the reluctance in lay. 
whose seeds germinate the slowest. ‘The following} ble to germination. Accoruingly, when oxygcu gas/ ing out the labour and capital necessary to procure 
table indicates the periods of the germination of a is present it is gradually inhaled by the seed; and! wine vessels, press and a good cellar; for a good 
considerable variety of seeds as observed by Adanson:| the farina of the cotyledons is found to have caang-' cellar is as necessary for making good wine asa 


Days. Days. ed its savour. Sometimes it becomes acid, but ge-| vineyard itself. This last difficulty might be obvi- 

Wheat, Millet seed 1] Purslain. . . . . 9{nerally sweet, resembling the taste of sugar; and is! ated in neighbournoods where there ave come prac- 
Spinage, Beans, Mus- Cabbage . . . . 10/consequently converted into sugar or sume sub- tical vignerons who are provided with all the neces- 
tard . .. . . S|Hyssop . . . . . 30/stance analogous to it. ‘This is a further proof that! sary appendages to vineyards; as for instance in 
Lettuce, Anise-seed . 4| Parsley. . . 40 0r50)a degree of fermentation has been induced; be -| jhis vicinity, every farmer withia five or six miles 
Melon, Cucumber, Almond, Chestnut, |cause the result is precisely the same in the process | of this place might plant and cultivate from one to 
Cressseed . . . 5 Peach . . . 1 year/of the fermentation of barley when converted ite|tep acres in vines, and sell his vintage to some of 
Radish, Beet root. . 6 | Rose, Hawthorn, }malt, as known by the name of the saccharine fer- | those who have all the apparatus necessary to make 
Barley ..... 7 Filbert . . . 2 do. | mentation; in which oxygen gas is absorbed, heat! and keep the wine, and who could enlarge their 
Orache .. . . 8 |and carbonic acid evolved, and a tendency to ger-| establishment in proportion to the increase ‘of busi- 





Physical Phenomena. |mination indicated by the shooting of the radicle.| ness, In some of the wine countries of Europe, 
When a seed is committed to the soil under the, The effect of oxygen, therefore, in the process, is/there are wine merchants who buy the grapes and 
conditions that have been just specified, the first, that of converting the farina of the albumen or co-| make the wine; in this country we have merchants 
infallible symptom of germination is to be deduced tyledons into a mild and saccharine food, fit for the} who buy wheat, and get it manufactured into flour, 
from the prolongation of the radicle, byrsting, nourishment of the infant plant, by diminishing the/and others who buy hogs and manufacture them 
through its proper integuments, and directing its proportion of its carbon, and in augmenting, by’ into lard, bacon and sausages—Why could we not 
extremity downwards into the soil. ‘The next step, consequence, that of its oxygen and hydrogen. ‘he have merchants who would buy grapes and manu- 
in the process of germinatton is the evolution of radicle gives the first indications of lite, expanding | facture them into wine and brandy ae 
the cotyledon or cotyledons, unless the seed is alto-|and bursting its integuments, and at length fixmg! fn January, 1825, | issued a circular, making 
gether acotyledonous, or the cotyledons hypogean, | itself in the soil: the plumelet next unfolds its parts, | certain inquiries on the subject of the vine. I in- 
as in the oak. The next step, in the case of seeds| developing the rudiments of leaf, branch and trunk: tended to have published the result of those inqui- 
furnished with cotyledons, is that of the extrication| and, finally, the seminal leaves decay and drop off; | ries before now, and ought to have done so; but the 
of the plumelet, or first real leaf, from within or}and the embryo has been converted into a plapt,| jj) state of my health and other circumstances have 
from between the cotyledon or cotyledons, and its|capable of abstracting immediately from the soil or} hitherto prevented me. JI shall, however, do it in 
expansion in the open air The last and conelud-| atmosphere the nourishment necessary to its future |some shape or other before long, if my health will 
ing step is the development of the rudiments of a' growth. (To be continued.) admit of it. 
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NN eeSE—EE—E——E—Ee——— 
“he rearing of the silk worm will be introduced 
in this country more rapidly than the culture of the 
yine, for the reason that it suits the geuius of our 
pulation better. In this business they will be 
enabled to enjoy the fruit of their labour soon after 
the labour is performed; for in about sixty days 
after hatching the worms, they can have raw silk to 
sell to the merchants; who, until there shall be silk 
manufactories established in this country, will find 
it a convenient article to make remittances to the 
eastward; nay, to England. From an experiment 
made here under my observation last season, on a 
small scale, (perhaps three or four hundred worms,) 
and another this season on about ten thousand 
worms, | am certain this country is admirably cal- 
culated to produce immense quantities of silk of an 
excellent quality, and that .oo from the native mul- 
berry tree. In the course of those experiments the 
worms were confided to a little girl about ten years 
of age, who had never seen one before; not being 
attended to by her with any view to gain, the poor 
worms were frequently neglected: when they got 
to be of a certain size they were so crowded within 
their shelves that they were one on the top of ano- 
ther, and very irregularly fed; yet such was their 
healthy and thriving condition throughout the term 
of their lives, that scarcely any of them have been 
sick or died of a premature death. The American 
mulberry tree, on the leaves of which these worms 
were fed, abounds in our forests; in many places in 
this county (Switzerland,) there are trees enough 
within a small compass, to afford leaves to produce 
yearly even large quantities of silk. Several per- 
sons in different parts of the county have tried 
small numbers of the worm; one raised about one 


N. B. Does the Cherokee Rose succeed in 
land, so as to answer for hedging? Would it succeed 
in Indiana? If so, where could I procure a small 
box of cuttings the next season? An answer from| 
you, or some of your correspondents, will be re- 
ceived as a favour. by me. J. F. D. 

[No doubt it would succeed well; cuttings may | 
be had in Maryland.] 


_ ROSY Sm 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 











To Miss » ON HER MarriaGE. 


While to Hymen’s gay seasons belong 
Light airs and the raptures of youth, 
O listen to one sober song! 
O listen, fair Stella, to truth! 


Farewell to the triumphs of beauty, 
To the soft serenade of your bow’r, 
To the lover’s idolatrous duty, 
To his vigils in midnight’s still hour, 





To your frowns darting amorous anguish, 
To your smiles chacing every care, 

To the pow’r of your eye’s lively languish, 
To each glance, waking hope or despair. 


Farewell to soft bards, that in heaven 
Dipt the pencil to picture your praise; 

And blended the colours of even, 
With morning’s gay opening rays. 

They no longer, on Thames, shall proclaim you 
A Naiad new sprung from the flood; 

Or to Bushy’s soft echoes, shall name you 





thousand, and another about six hundred, and they 
all succeeded beyond their most sanguine expecta-| 
tions, so far as to raise the worm to maturity in| 
a healthy and thriving condition, without loss by} 
sickness or premature death; but, for the want of! 
experience, some of them id not provide them; 
with proper places to spin their balls, and thereby; 
lost some silk. It has been asserted, that the Ame-| 
rican mulberry is not as good to produce silk as the} 
European. {f an impartial trial has not been made) 
of the relative value of the different species of that 
valuable tree in this country, it ought to be made 
as soon as possible, and that variety propagated 
which shall prove to be the best. In the mean time 
our native tree ought not to be neglected, but every 
farmer ought to be careful to preserve every one he 
finds growing on his land; and, moreover, plant an 
orchard of them of five, ten, or twenty acres; and| 
when the trees shall have been planted four or five 
years, and a building suitable to rear the silk worm! 
shall have been erected. in, or convenient to the) 
orchard, our farmers will find that a square yard of 
good silk cloth can be produced with less labour, 
than a square yard of common seven-hundred flax} 
linen, and that one garment of silk will out-wear;| 
four of linen. Besides, it is believed by some phy- 
sicians, that silk garments are more conducive to 
health than any other kind. 

Wool might like#ise be produced in large quan- 
tities in the western country, particularly in the 
thick settled parts, where wolves have disappeared. 
But there »re dogs as mischievous as wolves, and 
many of our farmers would rather lose a dozen or 
two of sheep than to have Towzer, Cesar, or Kill- 
buck injured; and, say they—wool is too cheap; 
25 cents per pound for wool will not pay for the 
trouble of raiging sheep.’ Yet 25 cents per pound 
for wool is a better price, according to the labour 
and capital required to produce it, than 10 cents 
per bushel for Indian corn, or 25 cents per bushel 
for wheat, or 14 cents per pound for pork—the ex- 
pected prices for those articles the ensuing season; 
or even than 23 and 3 cents per pound for smoked 
bacon, the present price of that article at the Cin 


einnatti market. Yours, JOHN F. DUFOUR. 








Bright Dian the Queen of the Wood. 


Farewell to Love’s various season, 
Smiling days hung with tempest and light; 
But welcome the reign of fair Reason, 
Oh! welcome securer delight. 
O! welcome in Nuture’s own dress 
Purest pleasure of gentler kind; 
O! welcome the power to bless, 
And redeem fortune’s wrongs on mankind. 


Be a goddess indeed, while you borrow 
From Plenty’s unlimited store, 

To gild the wan aspect of sorrow, 
To cheer the meek eye of the poor. 


While your virtues shal] mix with the skies, 
When your beauty, bright Phoenix, decays: 
From your image new graces shall rise, 
Aad enlighten posterity’s days. 


Future ages shall trace every air, 
Every virtue deriv’d from your blood, 

Shall remember that Stella was fair, 
Shall remember that Stella was good. 





MISCELLAWEOUS. 
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GENTLEMEN, 
Although but ill qualified for the task which you 
have assigned me,—and interrupted, as I have re- 
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y peatedly. been, since my appointment, by an atten- 


tion te other, and indispensible duties,—yet it is 
with unfeigned pleasure that I approach the subject 
committed to me, and attempt a hasty sketch of 
what I conceive to be the leading objects connected 
with our Association. Having long been impressed 
with a sense of the importance of Natural Science, 
in promoting the welfare, and enhancing the cha- 
racter of our species,—and having, for a number of 
years, found the cultivation of one of its branches to 
be a source of the purest delight of which my own 
mind was susceptible.—I cannot conceal the grati- 
fication which | experience, on witnessing the lau- 
dable spirit with which you have embarked in the 
study of Nature; and the cheering auspices under 
which our Society has been instituted. 

It is a pleasing circumstance, amid the arduous 
and perplexing duties of our respective vocations, 
and the turmoils inseparable from our condition in 
society, that there is a common object to which we 
car all occasionally turn, as with one heart, to find. 
relief from the ruder cares of the world—and in- 
dulge in a recreation which is calculated at enceste 


affections—and elevate our intellectual character a@ 
men. That object is the study of nature—an ac- 
quaintance with her various productions, founded 
on scientific principles, by which we may be enabled 
to comprehend and appreciate the wisdom of their 
structure, the harmony of their arrangement, the 
laws by which they are governed, and the proper- 
ties with which they have been endowed by a bene- 
ficent Creator. I hesitate not to aver, that no pur- 
suit has ever yet engaged the attention of man, more 
happily calculated to enlarge his mind,—to wean 
and purify it from sordid passions and grovelling 
views,—or to exalt it to just conceptions of the 
power and goodness of the Deity, than a rational 
and philosophical study of the objects of Natural 
Science. 

But it ic not merely for its intellectual and moral 
advantages, that this science is entitled to our re- 
gard, and deserving of cultivation. A portion of it 
is indispensible to the success of many of our most 
important practical operations,—especially of those 
connected with agriculture, and the useful arts. 
We are obliged continually to draw from this foun- 
tain. much of the information which is necessary te 
constitute a decent share ef intelligence in the com- 
mon concerns of life: and the question so often ask- 
ed,—*‘of what use is such knowledge to the man of 
business?” evinces a deplorable deficiency in those 
who seriously propound it. It is not pretended that 
it is necessary for every one to pursue the various 
branches of this, more than of any other science, to 
their minutest ramifications. ‘That is an undertak- 
ing, interesting indeed, and often attended with im- 
portant results,—but which is «dapted only to the 
condition of persons of leisure. Yet I contend that 
the elementary principles of natural knowledge are 
not only accessible to every man, of ordinary capa- 
city,—but that they are in a high degree subsidiary 
to all his most valuable temporal pursuits: for the 
principal business of this life is with the natural 
productions which the Creator has distributed around 
us—and surely it must be of some importance to 
us, that we should be correctly acquainted with 
them. 

They are the subjects of all our practical opera- 
tions. To comprehend their true character—to 
avail.ourselves of their valuable properties, and ob- 
viate, or counteract their pernicious tendenci¢s— 
is the very end and aim of all our labours. And 
what is‘this but a definition of the science of which 
1 am speaking? ‘This science has for its object all 
created products of which man can take cognizance 
by his senses. It comprizes a knowledge of their 
distinctive characters,—their relations to each other, 
—and their capabilities to contribute to the enjoy- 
ments of life. Can it, then, be alleged that there 





promote our usefulness as citizens—to chasten our— 
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is no utility in such knowledge? Where is the pur- 
suit so lofty, or the occupation so humble, that it 
does not, either directly or indirectly, draw largely 
upon our science for the means of success? What 
useful business is so abstracted from materiality, 
that it has no connection with either the mineral, 
the vegetable, or the animal kingdom? Shall the 
suggestion be listened to, in this age and country, 
that natural knowledge is an useless and frivolous 
acquisition? or that it is beneath the dignity of man 
to make himself acquainted with the works which 
God has made? [ trust not. I am sure it will not 
within the pale of this society. 

But it is alleged that the science is abstruse, and 
almost unattainable, by reason of the technical dif- 
ficulties thrown in the way by those who have treat- 
ed of it. This is an objection which, as in many 
other instances, vanishes in a great measure as we 
ye the subject. 

t is true that the science has been somewhat op- 
pressed with the technical lumber of erudite sys- 
tem-makers, who, in the exercise of their ingenuity, 


not unfrequently wander from the beaten track, | 


some, by those who are enlarging the boundaries 
of their knowledge. What should we think of the 
sagacity of a stranger, who, desirous to become ac- 
quainted with the inhabitants of a large city, would 
commence his undertaking by committing to me- 
mory the contents of the Directory? ‘The absurdity 
of such a mode is palpable: and yet, if he went to 
work rationally, and extended his personal acquaint- 
ance with the citizens, he would soon feel the ne- 
cessity of names, and perceive the utility of the book 
‘referred to. Just so it is with the various objects 
in nature. It is upon similar principles that nomen- 
clature is beneficial; and it is upon the same plan 
that it ought to be acquired. Nothing can be more 
unfavouraole to the progress of sound knowledge, 
nor more disgusting and repulsive to the student, 
than the mistaken practice of suffocating the mind 
with a mass of names and technicalities, abstracted 
from a clear conception of the objects to which they 
belong. I have been led into these cursory remarks, 
in vindication of the general merits of our science, 
from a knowledge that there are still some who 
proscribe it, as being amongst the frivolous and un- 





and sometimes lose sight of practical advantages: | profitable pursuits of the idle and visionary—or who 
But the evil has been magnified by those who seek |find fault with the technical difficulties which pre- 
to palliate their own deficiencies by decrying the |sent themselves at the threshold of the study. I am 
labours of the learned. Amid all the mischiefs/sensible, however, that those prejudices are rapidly 
complained of, from the projects of scientific re-|departing from the minds of the intelligent and 


ing acquisition. An accurate knowledye of our in. 
sects—more especially those which commit such ra- 
vages among the products of our farms, and gar- 
dens,—is a most desirable object. My limits forbid 
me to enlarge upon the many interesting considera. 
tions connected with these topics: but I waive the 
attempt the more willingly, as I know you are fami. 
liar with the most of them. 

Did time permit, I could expatiate in detail upon 
the benefits afforded by natural science in explod- 
ing vulgar errors—expanding the mind, and forti- 
fying it against the devices of knavish imposters, 
who are always on the watch to take advantage of 
ignorance and credulity. For want of this know- 
ledge, worthy citizens have often been subjected to 
the grossest imposition. They have been led, by 
designing adventurers, to incur great expenses in 
searching for mineral treasures, in regions where a 
moderate acquaintance with Geology would have 
taught them it was in vain to look. An ignorance 
of Mineralogy has likewise led to many absurd ex- 
penditures in quest of the precious metals. _ It is in- 
deed humiliating to reflect on the frauds which are 
practised upon worthy men, who become a prey to 
speculating empirics, from the sheer want of a little 
elementary knowledge of natural history. A desti- 
tution of botanical information is also a disadvan- 
tage in the practical pursuits of life; and often gives 


formers, there has resulted much good from their|ihinking portion of the community. Let us hope j rise to, or favors the propagation of, the most ab- 


speculations and researches. 
obtained, and improved methods devised for facili-|the diffusion of rational information: and that the 
tating the acquisition of knowledge. ‘The denuncia-/ elements of Mineralogy, Botany, and Zoology, will 


New views have been | that a final period will speedily be put to them, by 


surd and ridiculous notions. ‘There are many plants 
which it is always desirable to be able to recognize 
with certainty,—whether they be valuable or perni- 





tion of systems, and nomenclature, as obstacles in the|ere long be considered an indispensible branch of 
highway of science, frequently springs from the) education, in all our schools. When I witness the 
want of a just conception of their value. It is ad-}zeal and interest in the cause, manifested by the 
mitted that they are only the implements of learning, |members of this Cabinet, I cannot but flatter my- 


and not the ultimate object of our pursuit; but I ap-!self that it will prove to be the punctum saliens of | 4 : 
prehend that without a skilful ‘acquaintance with| Natural Science, in our county,—whence a taste |farms, are unknown to many agriculturists. 


cious;—and yet serious mistakes are very frequent- 
ily made. Active poisons have been mistaken for 
,esculent vegetables; and the error attended with fa- 
tal results. Even some of the common obnoxious 
weeds, which it is so desirable to extirpate ~~ our 

have 


those implements, and the modes of using them, the | for such studies will be communicated to every in-|seen an industrious farmer who was anxious to rid 


work itself would make a sorry figure. Instead of|genuous youth within its borders. 


lucid order, and a language of precice and definite 


his premises of that notorious pest, the Ox-eye Dai- 


We have associated for the purpose of devuting |S¥,—but, trom his utter ignorance of the plant, was 


meaning, we should witness all the confusion and 
uncertainty which inevitably result from imperfect 
views, and from the use of terms of which the sig- 
nifications vary with every neighbourhood. ‘There 
must be method, and nomenclature, in every art and 
science. Every business has its idioms—every artist 
has his peculiar phrases, to designate the apparatus, 
and processes, of his occupation. The most illite- 
rate ploughman, with all his aversion to technicali- 
ties, talks of his Clavis, and his Swingletree, &c. 


a portion of our leisure to the acquisition and pro-|directing all his energies against one of a totally 
motion of natural knowledge. Our primary object |distinct, and comparatively harmless, character.— 


is to collect the materials for a complete history of 
the natural productions of the county in which we 
jlive. By the formation of a Museum, in this place, 
we may hope to possess specimens of every such 
production; accompanied by an accurate notice of 
their localities, characters, and such other informa- 
tion as may be interesting. We cannot doubt the 
willingness of our intelligent fellow citizens, gene- 













and scarcely disguises his contempt for those who)rally, to aid usin the laudable undertaking; and that| 
are ignorant of the meaning of his terms! ‘Then| their contributions of specimens, from the various 
surely it will not be denied that the various objects} parts of the county, will be numerous and valuable. 
in nature should each have a significant and well| With a complete collection of our minerals, duly 
defined name. ‘To answer the purpose, it must be a! arranged, and a geological exploration of the coun- | 
name, too, which has not been appropriated to any |ty, an interesting chart of this region may be form-| 
other object. ed, which will exhibit at one view the character of 
Hence we may perceive the difficulties which na-|the country, and the distribution of its mineral trea- 
turalists had to encounter, in framing a nomenclature | sures. 
adapted to popular apprehension. ‘Io form atech-| By forming an Herbarium, which shall contain 
nical language from the vernacular tongue, which’ specimens of all our vegetable productions, we can 
should be intelligible to all nations,—or even exempt! not only contribute our quota towards the comple- 
from confusion among their own people,—was ob- | tion of an “American Flora, whenever some master 
viously impracticable. But happily, the classic stores; hand shall undertake to arrange the materials,—but 
of antiquity presented a rich and ample fund, on| we may, in the mean time, by exchanges with bo- 
which they might draw for the use of the whole! tanists of other districts, enrich our collections, and 
scientific world, without the fear of exhaustion. Aj|extend our knowledge of the plants of the U. States, 
nomenclature has been constructed which, doubt-) with comparatively trifling labour or expense. The 
lessj appears formidable at first view; but it ought | same remark may also be applied to our mineral 
never to be regarded asa mere mass of names. ‘Ihe| collections. , 
leasing of a name should invariably be simultane-| A more precise knowledge than we now possess, 
ous With a practical knowledge of the object to which| of the animals of our county, would also’be interest- 
it is applied. In that way, it is not only acquired/ing. Although many of those which originally in- 
without effort,—but the mind takes sn interest in|habited our woods have gone, with the red man of 
the attainment. The moment we have a concep-/the forest, never to return,—and others are daily 
tion of the characters which identify an object, we| becoming more rare; yet it would be satisfactory to 
feel the want of a name to associate with it: And/know what, and how many, still remain. A com- 
thus it is, that terms and definitions, applicable to| plete catalogue of the fishes which inhabit the wa- 





Such practical blunders, and defective information, 
touching the immediate objects of their profession, 
are any thing but creditable to American agricultu- 
rists, in this enlightened age. If there be those who 
do not choose to inform themselves beyond the ma- 
nual operations of the field and the barnyard, it is 
at least due to the future good standing of their 
children, in an intelligent community, that the youths 
should have some chance to escape from the chry- 
salis condition of darkness and prejudice. 

But there are other, and still more disreputable 
errors, growing out of an ignorance of the natural 
history of plants. We have all seen respectable 
mien—some of them the owners and cultivators of 
valuable farms—who were yet so little acquainted 
with the laws of nature as to believe that plants are 
often converted, during growth, into others of a dis- 
tinct kind, or genus. A farmer in this urfortunate 
state of mind, can of course take but little interest 
in procuring clean seed for sowing his fields, if the 
best of it is subject to such untoward pranks as that! 

The vulgar error of the transmutation of wheat 
into bromus, or cheat, is familiar to every one. Nay, 
there are some so strangely credulous as to imagine, 
(I will not dignify the fantasy with the name of be- 
lief,) that our cultivated flax is often changed into a 
plant, not only of a different genus, but of a remote 
class, and wholly distinct in all its natural botanical 
characters! I allude to the alysswm sativum, of the 
botanists:—a plant to which, in reality, the flax has 
no more affinity, than it has to the Shepherd’s purse, 
or the horse radish! Such wretched absurdities are 
a reproach to the honourable profession of agricul- 
ture; and ought to be exploded without delay. 

There is another subject connected with our in- 
stitution, which, in my estimation, ought likewise 








new objects, are never deemed useless, or burthen-/ ters of Chester county would, of itself, be a gratify- 


to command our attention. I mean a collection-of 
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biographicabmotices of those citizens of Chester, « ho 
have heretofore devoted their time and talents to the 
promotion of our favorite science. Although the 
study of nature. hitherto, has not prevailed exten- 
sively in our county, we shall find that we have 
abundant reason to be proud of the character and 
attainments of our Marshalls, our Baldwin, our Jack- 
gon, and other estimable predecessors in the walks 
which we have selected for our recreation and in- 


5- Juniper, a fine bay, fifteen hands one inch high, 
foaled in 1752, was got by Babraham, one of the 
best sons of the Godolphin Arabian. The dam of 
Juniper, by the Stamford Turk, &c. Juniper co- 
vered in Charles City, Virginia, in 1762, and was 
an excellent stallion. He is a remote cross in the 
Virginia pedigrees. 

6. Ranter, a beautiful bay, 15 hands high, foaled 
in 1755, imported into Virginia in 1762, by William 





} 


struction. A faithful sketch of the lives and labours|S. Wadman. He was got by Dimple, a son of the 
of those worthies.—who have left us the fruits of) Godolphin Arabian: the dam of Ranter by old Crab, 


their industry, and the example of their virtues,—| 


will be at once an appropriate tribute to the memo- 
ry of departed merit. and an honourable evidence 
ef the correct taste, and feelings, of an association 
emulous of their laudable career. 
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(From the Petersburg Intelligencer.) 
ANNALS OF THE TURF.—No. IX. 


It is peculiarly pleasing to recur to those periods 
in Virginia, when the blooded horse held such a 
high place in the estimation of the people; when 
men, the most distinguished for their wealth, their 
talents or patriotism, were seen vying with each 
other who should import the finest blood horses or 
mares from England, or raise them from those al- 
ready imported. It was the object of the writer in 


| Bloody Buttocks, &c. Ranter stood in Stafford 
,county, Va., in 1763, and is an old cross in our pe- 
| digrees. 

7. Aristotle, brown bay, fifteen hands high, got 
by the Cullen Arabian, his dam by old Crab, &e. 
Aristotle was one of the finest and highest formed 
horses imported into Virginia in his day; he propa- 
gated a most valuable stock for the time he lived, 
having died shortly after coming into Virginia. He 
stood at Berkeley, Charles City county, in 1764. 

8. Bucephalus, brown bay, 154 hands high, foal- 
ed in1758, was got by Sir Mathew Wetherston’s 
horse Locust, his dam by old Cade—Partner, &c. 
Bucephalus was a very strong horse, and stood at 
Tappahannock, Va., in 1765. 

9. David, a bay horse, fifteen hands high, well 
made, very active, and descended from the best 
stock in England. Stood in Virginia in 1765. 

10. Dotterell, a high formed horse, 153 hands 
high, a powerful and strong-boned horse, was got 
by Changeling, his dam by a son of Wynn’s Ara- 
bian, &c. Changeling was one of the first horses 
in England of his day. Dotterell stood in West- 
moreland county, Va., in 1766. 

11. Merry Tom, a beautiful bay, 4 feet 11 inches 


some preceding numbers, to call up those periods) high; he was got by Regulus, (one of the best sons 


to review, and give an account of the most valua- 
ble stallions and mares, from which the Virginia 
stocks were bred during those times. 

It is proposed to resume and continue this re- 
view, hoping it will serve to animate the breeders 
of the present day, and stimulate them to emulate 
their ancestors in their zeal and success in rearing 
the blood horse. 

A tolerably complete list of the stallions import 
ed into Virginia and North Carolina in latter times, 
say from 1795 to 1810 inclusive, will also be given, 
with their pedigrees annexed. Such a list cannot 
fail to be highly interesting to the breeder and 
sportsman, as all the blooded stocks existing at the 
present day in either of those states, partake of one 
or more of the crosses contained in this list. 

Of the famous old stallions, Jolly Roger, Janus, 
Morton’s Traveller, Fearnought and Medley, who 
contributed so much to the value of the Virginia 
race stock, an account has already been given. 
There were others that obtained much celebrity in 
their day as fine foal-getters. 

1. Childers—He was a bay horse, of beautiful 
form, imported by the Hon. J. Taylor, sen., and 
was got by Blaze, a son of Flying Childers; his 
dam was a daughter of old Fox. Childers was a 
covering horse in Stafford county, Virginia, in the 
year 1752. 

2. Justice, a chestnut horse, fifteen hands high, 
was bred by William Manby, of Gloucestershire, 
England, and got by Regulus out of the Bolton 
Sweepstakes. Justice covered in Prince George 
county, Va.,in 1761. 

8. Othello, a beautiful black, fifteen hands high, 
very strong, was got by Mr. Panton’s Crab, in Eng- 
land, out of the Duke of Somerset’s favorite brood 
mare. Othello covered in Virginia, on James’ ri- 
ver, in 1761, and was a most capital stallion. He 
got Selim and the dam of Mark Anthony. 

4. Crawford, a fine dapple grey, fifteen hands 
high, was bred by his royal highness the Duke of 


of the Godolphin Arabian,) his dam by Locust, a 
son of Crab, his grandam by a son of Flying Chil- 
ders, & In 1762, he won 300 guineas sweep- 
stakes at Richmond; in 1763, he won 501. at Dur- 
ham, and the noblemen and gentlemen’s subscrip- 
tion at Cupar, in Scotland. Merry Tom stood in 
Prince George county, in 1767; he was the sire of 
the noted horse Smiling Tom. 

12. Sterling, a fine dapple grey, foaled in 1762, 
was got by the Bellsize Arabian, (which Mr. J. 
Simpson offered 1500 guineas for,) out of Mr. Simp- 
son’s Snake mare; she was got by Snake (a son of 
the Lister Turk,) out of the Duke of Cumberland’s 
famous mare, the dam of Cato. Sterling traces 
down to the famous old mare bred by Mr. Crofts, at 
Raby, in Yorkshire, and sold to the Duke of Cleve- 
land. Sterling was a very fine horse, and became 
famous as a valuable foal getter. He was owned 
by Wm. Evans, and stood in Surrey county, Va., in 
1768. He did not exceed 154 hands in height. 

13. Lath, a bay horse, 15 hands 1 inch high, 
strong and bony, was got by Shepherd’s Crab, his 
dam by Lath, a son of the Godolphin Arabian, &c. 
Lath was landed in this country in 1768, and won 
that year the 50/. weight for age plate, at Newmar- 
ket, on Long Island. In 1769, he won the jockey 
club purse of 1001. at Philadelphia, beating the then 
best running horses in that state and from Mary- 
land. In 1770, he also won the 1001. plate at the 
same place. In 1771, he won the 1001. plate at 
New Market, and never was beat but once, when 
he ran out of condition. Lath was descended from 
the most valuable blood in England, and contribut- 
ed, in an eminent degree, to the improvement of 
the stock of horses of his day. 

14. Whirligig was a dark bay, fifteen hands high, 
and was imported from England in the year 1773 
He was got by Lord Portmore’s bay horse Captain, 
(a son of young Uartouch,) his dam by the Devon- 
shire Blacklegs, son of Flying Childers, &c. In 
April, 1769, when this fine horse was rising six 





Cumberland, and got by his Arabian. Covered in 


Vigginia, in 1762, 


years old, his owner received forfeit 1000 guineas 
from Rapid; the same year he beat Volunteer for 





aad 
200 guineas. In October, 1770, he beat Warwick- 
shire Wag for 100 guineas; and the same year 
he beat Atrides for 100 guineas, &c. Whirligig 
stood to mares in Halifax county, N. C., in the 
year 1777. 

15. Selim. This beautiful and valuable stallion 
was a dark bay, a little rising fifteen hands high; 
was got by Othello (commonly Black and all Black,) 
whose sire was old Crab, The dam of Selim was 
the beautiful mare of that name, got by the Godol- 
phin Arabian, and full sister to the celebrated horse 
Babraham, of England. Selim was a tried and ap- 
proved racer, and a stallion of deserved celebrity. 
He stood in Virginia from the years 1770 to 1780, 
and propagated a valuable race of horses. 

A retrospect of the older stallions of Virginia, 
evinces the important fact that they did not exceed 
from 15 to 154 hands in height; and yet Virginia in 
those days had a stock of horses equal to any in the 
world. They were remarkable for substance or 
fine stamina. This stock of horses was the immedi 
até descendants of the best Arabian, Barb or Turk-~- 
ish blood which had been early imported into Eng- 
land from Oriental countries, and has exhibited w 
degeneracy as to substance or stamina in proj 
a as it has been removed from this elder foreign 

ood. 

The above stallions were the descendants of Ori- 
ental stock, as well as Janus and Fearnought, (who 
were the grandsons of the Godolphin Arabian.) Dur- 
ing the days of those horses and their offspring, 
Virginia was famed for her fine saddle horses, and 
their weights on the turf was 144 lbs. for aged 
horses: now it is proverbial that the blood horse of 
Virginia rarely produces a fine saddle horse, nar 
have they a single turf horse capable of running 
four miles in good time with their former weight. 
All their good racesare now made by young horses 
carrying light weight, say from 90 to 103 Ibs. 

The same retrospect of the English stock dis- 
closes the same facts: Lawrence remarks, that a 
‘retrospect seems to evince great superiority in the 
foreign horses of former times, many of the best 
English racers in these days, being the immediate 
descendants, on both sides, of Arabs, Barbs, or 
Turks, or their sires and dams. That union of sub- 
stance and action, which was to be met with in for- 
mer days, has been of late years still more scarce.” 

As evidence of the correctness of Lawrence’s 
opinion, it may be adduced that the established 
weights on the English turf in former days were in- 
creased to 168 lbs.,and it was during this period 
that their horses continued to improve both in sub- 
stance and speed, and notwithstanding the great 
weight of 168 lbs. they had to carry, they ran the 
four miles from 7 minutes $0 seconds to 7 minutes 
50 seconds. From the days of Eclipse, the weights 
were gradually reduced, and have been brought 
down to 119 lbs., and on no traek exceeding 138 
Ibs. Yet there is not a racer now in England able 
to run his distance in as good time as they were in 
former days with their high weights. 

The present rage for breeding horses to a great 
height should not be so much attended to as obtain- 
ing the requisite substance; and from the above list 
we see that from 15 to 154 hands in height, has 
combined with it that necessary union of substance 
and action which enabled the horses in former 
times to run in such fine form and carry such high 
weights. The most obvious way to insure this de- 
sirable substance or stamina in our stock, is to im 
crease the weights of the turf to the old standard, 
and not to permit colts to start in public until four 
years old. The great superiority of the elder Eng- 
lish race horses is. in part, to be attributed to the 
favourable circumstance of their not having started 
in publick until five or six years old. This delay has 
the obvious favourable effect of enabling the bulk 
and substance of their limbs and inferior joints to be- 
come strong in proportion to their weight, and their 
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ON THE ENEMIES OF THE WHEAT CROP. 
By J. Buex, or Ausany. 
(From oirs of the Board of Agriculture of the 

‘ gener: State of New York.) 

are Insects, Smut, Mildew, and Rust. Con- 
jointly, they annually destroy from one fifth to one 
third of our wheat, the great staple product of our 
soil. A course of experiments, diligently persever- 
ed in for a few years, and by men competently qua- 
lified, would bly develope the causes of these 
evils, and su t remedies for most of them. But 
no individual is able to conduct these experiments 
to a satisfactory result. This is one of man sub- 
‘ects in husbandry which must remain in doubt and 
uncertainty, until truth shall be established by some 
mount authority, by an association of scientific 
and practical men, or an institution devoted ex- 
to agricultural improvement. The state 
would be remunerated a hundred fold for the ex- 
pense of an experimental farm and school of agri- 
eulture, by the bare discovery of a preventive of 
the depredations of the Hessian fly. ; 

All we can do under present circumstances, is, to 
collect and publish the most respectable authorities 
on this subject; barely remarking, that, as the ques- 
tions involved in the inquiry are of the highest in- 
terest to the state, every suggestion which proposes 
a remedy for the evil, should be received with libe- 
ral indulgence; and though the means proposed 
may not seem commensurate with the object, they 
should not be rejected without a candid investiga- 
tion and fair trial. 


The Hessian Fly. 


The first appearance of this diminutive, though 
formidable enemy, was noticed about fifty years 
ago, on the west end of Long-Island, from whence 
it seems to have migrated in every direction, until 
it has overspread most of the middle and eastern 
states. Ex:winent practical farmers, as well as men 
of scientific acquirements, have devoted much time 
and labour, to acquire a knowledge of its history 
and habits, in order to be able to combat it success- 
fully. No means of averting its evils, however, 
havéuyet been devised, sufficiently saccessful, or 

racticable, to inspire confidence, or to be adopted 
in general practice. 
he earliest account of the Hessian fly that I 
have been able to find, was drawn up by Jonathan 
N. Havens, of Suffolk, in 1792, and was predicated 
upon the personal and attentive observation of that 
gentleman during two or three of the preceding 
years. According to the observations of Mr. Ha- 
vens, the insect is viviparous, the maggot properly 
being the first stage of its existence, and in this 
state doing all the mischief to the grain. The 
maggots are generally deposited on the wheat be- 
tween the first of September and the fifth of Octo- 
ber, by a fly, “resembling the muschetto, except 
that it is much smaller, and has a short bill.” They 
are found attached to the stalk, near the root, 
within the sheath of the first or second leaf, where 
they subsist on the juices of the plant, which 
they obtain by suction. In four or six weeks they 
attain their growth, and are transformed into the 
chrysalis, or second state. In this state they con- 
tinue, attached to the plant, until the spring follow- 
ing; when, between the 15th of April and the first 
of May, the second transformation takes place, and 
the flies burst their prisons and escape by boring 
through the leaves which enclose the chrysalis. 
They immediately copulate, and deposit their young 
in five or ten days, that is, generally between the 


ots is harvested, and the fly again” emerging the last 
AGRICULTURE. ™® ugust and beginning of September. The in-| the 


sect does more injury in the fall than in the sprin 
and to the bald than to the bearded whee THe 
Mr. Havens ascribes to a difference which he sup- 
poses to exist in the straw, that of the latter being 
more hard and fibrous. Thus the chrysalis may be 
found in summer in the stubble, es in winter in 
the green plant. To destroy the insect,.or escape 
its ravages, Mr. H. recommends sowing bearded 
wheat, after the autumnal deposit of maggots, and 
the burning or ploughing under the stubble before 
the transformation of the chrysalis to the fly in Au- 
gust and September.* 

Judge Peters recommends as a preventive, that 
oats precede the wheat crop; that the stubble be 
immediately ploughed under, whereby the insect 
will be deposited on the volunteer oats which spring 
up, and be buried by the last ploughing; and that 
the ground be put in fine order, well manured, and 
the seed sown late. He says, steeps “are not ex- 
clusively to be depended on.”t 

Joseph Cooper, of New Jersey, a gentleman of 
great experience and nice observation, after having 
made many experiments comes to this conclusion: 
“that if the farmers all through a neighbourhood 
would prevent, as much as possible, such grain as is 
nutritive to the Hessian fly from vegetating in the 
a between harvest and the first of September, 

ave their land in a good state of cultivation, and 
sow about the beginning of October, or a little 
later, [this is calculated for the neighbourhood of 
Philadelphia, and of the kind of grain which comes 
forward most rapidly in the spring, they would re- 
ceive very little injury from the wheat fly.” His 
observations go to show, that the insect may be 
found in all stages during the summer months. In 
April he pulled up plants materially injured, put 
them in a glass covered with perforated paper. In 
two or three weeks the fly came out. He observed 
some plants that were green at harvest, almost as 
full of the insect as a piece of tainted meat with fly 
blows.” 

Dr. Isaac Chapman, of Bucks, (Penn.) considers 
the fly oviparous, or as bringing forth eggs. In 
other particulars his description corresponds with 
that given by Mr. Havens, already noticed. After 
going through in detail, Dr. Chapman gives the fol- 
lowing summary as the result of his observations on 
the habits and transformations of the insect. 

“First generation—1796. ist. The eggs were 
laid the latter end of April or beginning of May. 

“2d. In a few days the eggs were hatched, and 
the young caterpillars appeared in May. 

“3d. They changed from the caterpiliar state the 
latter end of May, and beginning of June; and, 

“4th. The fly came out of the chrysalis the latter 
end of July cal togiading of August, and deposited 


their eggs the latcer end of August and forepart of 


September. 

** Second generation—1st. The eggs were laid the 
latter end of August, and in September to the 20th. 

“2d. In a few days the eggs were hatched, and 
the caterpillar appeared in September. 

“3d. They changed from the caterpillar to the 
chrysalis state in October, in which state they con- 
tinued the succeeding winter. 

“1797. 4th. The fly left the chrysalis state, and 


appeared in the latter end of April and forepart of 


May. * 


“To guard against their destroying the young 


plants in autumn,”—do not sow “until the period of 


laying their eggs is past, before the young plants 
appear in leaf,” which period the Doctor considers 
the 20th September. 


crime 

‘To guard against their destroying the in 
spring,”—he recommends that the wheat be 
sown on high and dry soils, and the ground well 
manured and cultivated, in order to insure an early 
and vigorous growth; and that seed be obtained 
from the south, as the plants of such will grow 
— in the spring than plants habited to our lati- 
tude. ‘ 

Doctor Chapman wrote the communication from 
which the preceding abstract is made, in 1797. In 
November, 1520, in a note to the Secretary of the 
Bucks County Agricultural Society, he says,—“Up- 
wards of twenty years experience has since convinc- 
ed me, that the last three or four days in Sept., and 
the first week in October, is the best time for sow- 
ing wheat, about which time I have, for several 
years past, been in the practice of sowing; and 
though a few of the insect, in the caterpillar state, 
may appear in young wheat, they”are so few as to 
do but little injury.* 

Gen. John H. Cocke, communicated his observa- 
tions on the fly to the Albemarle Society, Virginia, 
in 1817. He says the fly deposits its eggs on the 
blades of the bent indifferently, at frora half an 
inch to three inches from the main stalk or central 
shoot, in the furrows which run longitudinally, 
sometimes to the number of forty on a blade; that 
in four or five days they hatch into maggots, and 
crawl down the leaf to its intersection with the 
stalk; that by stripping down the booth or sheath, 
the worms were found in a state so minute as scarce- 
ly to be discoverable to the naked eye, lodged near 
the root, just at that part of the plant which is the 
seat of all their mischief; and where they are found 
in the subsequent chrysalis state. He recommends 
feeding off the crop.t 

In a communication to the editor of the Ameri- 
can Farmer, in October, 1823, Mr. Cocke reiterates 
his opinions advanced in 1817, and says they have 
been atnply confirmed by subsequent experience.t 

“A King William Farmer” is of opinion, that the 
fly deposits its egg in the central blade in a few 
days or hod after the wheat comes up; and has no 
doubt they continue to deposit as long as they live. 
He recommends early sowing, and covering at least 
three inches deep.§ | 

Dr. William Meriweather, late of Richmond, Va. 
says deep covering is often destructive of the crop, 
and is not a preventive of the fly. From thirty 
years experience, Dr. M. is satisfied that from one 
to two inches is a proper covering for the seed || 

James M. Garnet coincides with the King Wil- 
liam Farmer. His communication was accompanied 
by five bundles of plants, a representation of which 
is furnished us by the indefatigable editor of the 
Farmer, and which serve to illustrate Mr. Garnet’s 
views. Nos. 1, 2 and 3,show, in contradiction to 
Dr. Meriweather’s theory, that where the seed is 
deposited more than two inches from the surface, 
the plants are furnished with two sets of roots, the 
seminal and the coronnal. No, 2, also shows, that 
when the maggot destroys the seminal stalk, the 
| root below the retreat of the maggot will force out 
new shoots capable of producing wheat. No. 3, 
proves the effect of the fly on shallow wheat, and 
shows, that the maggots easily find their way to the 
embryo crown, to the destruction of-the plant, if no 
coronnal roots are formed. No. 4, evinees the in- 
stinctive propensity of the maggots to descend as 
near to the crown of the plant as they can. No. 5, 
demonstrates that a double set of roots and branch- 
es is no proof that wheat is covered an unnatural 
depth, and also shows that the maggots do not pene- 
trate the caudex to the embryo crown, when that is 
even two inches below the surface.% 





*See Transactions of the Society for the promotion 
of Agriculture and the Arts, vol. 1, py 71 to 86, for this 
account at length. 








HN & 20th of April and the 10th of May. The new 
of st swarm pass through the same changes, in time to 
»tion of plete two generations in the a chrysa- 
_ , 4 ee generally left in the stubble after the grain 
ae q : bd 22. —VOL. 8. 





t Memoirs of Phila. Society, 1802. 
} Dom. Encyc., art. Fly, p. 177. 


*See American Farmer, vol. 3, pages 166, 175. 
tIbid. vol. 1, p. 295-6. { Ibid. vol. 5, p. 241. 
§ Ibid. vol. 2, p. 227. 

jj Ibid. vol. 1, p. 125, 

¥ Ibid. vol. 2, p. 159-160. 
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portionably only a few plants that the fly seems to} 
like, I have counted two hundred and eight eggs on a 
single leaf, and the caterpillars were in such quanti- 
ties around the stock as to burst their covering, 
(the sheath,) and thus become exposed to the de- 
predations of other insects. ‘They were generally! 
smaller than those of the other.broods, and many 


Hezekiah McClelland compares the Hessian fly 
to the locust, and says it makes an incision in the 
tender blade, and deposits its egg; that early sown 
wheat always suffers most; that the fly is very har- 
dy, he having seen them very active when the 
ground was hard frozen and a heavy white frost, 


hope, that any thing I could say on the subject 
would have a tendency to remove, in any de 
that inveterate and deep-rooted prejudice so unfair. 
ly prevailing against that much abused and ill-treat. 
ed, though most valuable animal, the Merine shee 
—the more to be regretted, when we consider the 
invaluable acquisition they have proved to the in. 


when the house fly had become torpid.* 

Edward Tilghman, of Queen Ann, Md. sowed 
the 18th September, and on the 5th October, the 
first seeding being up, and having generally put 
forth the second blade from two to three inches, ob- 


of the uppermost perished for want of food, the sap dustrious Saxons, who have for several years shi 
of the plant being taken up by those below. Im- ped to England above fourteen millions of 
mense numbers, probably nine-tenths of the whole, |of that article, by their care and attention so much 
were in some way destroyed—the busy ant appear-|improved, that it has brought generally from 50 to 
served the eggs on the blades, and also the flies in} ed to be doing its part: But I may have mistaken|80 cents more than that of the original Spanish 
numerous instances, in the very act of making their|the ceraphron of Mr. Say for it, (as [ had not-seen|stock. By a price current of October last, Spanish 
deposits. Mr. 'T. has no doubt as to the identity of} his description,) or both may have been engaged in| wool is quoted 2s. 6d. to 4s. 6d.; while German Elec. 
the insect, having, like many others who have de-|the work of destruction. I am satisfied that some |toral is quoted 3s. 9d. to 6s, It is ascertained be- 
scribed it, seen them hatch in tumblers from the’ insect had deposited on the larva or pupa, as I found yond dispute, that by equal attention, the same im- 
chrysalis or flax-seed state.t many in the latter state completely eaten up, and provement in the quality of the wool takes place in 
James Worth, of Bucks, Pa., in a communication | the case perforated by the parasite, and through the|America, by similar management; but we haye 
to the Philadelphia Society for promoting Agricul-|aperture, [ presume it evolved in its perfect state.; been too long accustomed, in this happy country, 
ture, dated Feb, 1820, details his observations made In harvesting, some of the stocks on which the pu-|to ready markets and high prices for our produce, 
in October. On the 9th he was called to the wheat!pa rest are left standing; others, and the greater) yet, to see the necessity of paying that attention to 
field by his neighbour, to see the fly; but was dis- part, are cut off, (with the grain.) Some of those|economy in the management of stock, which the 
appointed. ‘The fly had disappeared; but on ex ‘cut off are so short as to be left strewed about the |less fortunate German farmer has been forced to 
amining the blades of the wheat with a glass, he |field, whilst the longer ones are bound in the| observe. 
found an astonishing number of eggs; scarcely a|sheaves, and carried to the stack-yard or barn; and| In order to give a correct idea of the benefits to 
plant had escaped, and on some he counted twenty. it is probably owing to the various situations in | be derived from sheep farming on an extensive 
The next day he met with a young maggot, which | which the pupa is thrown, that the succeeding brood | scale, it may be necessary to mention the state in 
had just burst its shell, and was crawling down the becomes so irregular, the deposit of which com-| Which the farm I now occupy was, previously to my 
leaf; the next day he discovered a plant where the menced about the 15th of August, but more abun- | taking possession of it in September, 1814; I should 








maggots had all left the leaf, which he inferred|dantly made about the 26th, and continued on in a| 
from the shell of the eggs, and on stripping down jless degree, till October, when those most early en- 
the leaf, he saw them on the stalk, about a dozen in ‘tered the fly state; and thus their ravages were 
number, and some of them within an inch of the|carried on as long as the season would permit. I 
root. On,the 18th, the caterpillars had generally 'saw a few in the fields on the 25th November, and 
passed from the leaf, and many of them had reach-|in the house as late as the 15th of December. It 
ed the end of their journey. About the middle of! may then be said, that during the past. year, there 
November, in a warm a of them a been three complete broods, and partially a 
changed to the flax seed or chrysalis state. e: fourth.* 
found the insect much the most saneaeuee in stub- Mr. Worth recommends late sowing, giving time 
ble fields that had been pastured; and that grain |for the plants to take good root, say the last week 
sown after September had sustained no damage. [in September, and first in October, (or about ten 
In February, 1821, Mr. Worth, at the solicitation |days earlier in our latitude,) and pasturing in the 
of the society, gave a very detailed account of the }spring; by which latter practice the fly is deprived 
fly. As his observations during 1820, developed of a deposit for its eggs; or, if deposited, the eggs, 
new facts with regard to the insect, shall state! or caterpillars are destroyed with the blades. In 
them in his own words. ; |confirmation of the utility of feeding. Mr. W. states 
«The fly evolved (says Mr. Worth,) from its pu-| that one of his neighbours, on the 23d of April, 
pa or chrysalis, about the 19th April, and deposited turned his sheep on a lot of wheat, and kept them 
its eggs about the 24th; the deposit was made simi-|there until scarcely a vestige of the plants was to 
lar to that of last fall, except in some instances far- ibe seen. His neighbours told him he had destroyed 
ther from the stock. The insect generally chooses the |his crop; nevertheless, it soon revived; grew in the 
weakest plants, avoiding those which are forward or most even and beautiful manner, and yielded more 
well grown. This is accounted for, as it seems ne-|than thirty five bushels the acre. 
cessary to clasp the leaf, by placing some of its (To be continued.) 
claws on the opposite sides, in order to press the 
eggs into the gutter; hence there is a difficulty in 
managing a broad leaf; and in the few instances 
where I found it effected, the eggs were laid near 
the side or Cc of — were more — . (From the Memoirs of the Pennsylvania Agricultural | 
danger; and besides, the young caterpillar would) Society.) 
- so — — its om | ge pe ee a the| On Merino Sheep—their Management— Increase, and 
gorous plant. eee eee ew of '€| great importance, in the best modes of husbandry, | 
eggs of this brood were devoured by other insects; and; gs proved by the product of his farm. 
that, those which escaped = hatched in the Dear Sir, Philadelphia county, March 7,1824. | 
course of two or three days. The pupa state com-| - sie shiek: Mie aida Mee : ; 
menced about the fifteenth of May. It again en-| I have to rom ye ae oe ee enclosing a 
tered the imago or fly state early in June, and general- letter _— me Bg ye = the hogy. on of a 
ly deposited us progeny from the 8th to the 10th of Sheep, ee Se ae oe r eae that we} 
thut month; but Isuw it on the 12th in all its stages, 28°Ce —* — elt sedlagens of ae 
to wit, the ovum, larva, pupa and imago—the egg, ca jstock, = we las t —_— 2 which we could afford 
lerpillur, chrysalis,and fly. The eggs were laid on|t® produce that wool, say filty cents per pound, un- | 
the upper leaves of the weaker or stunted wheat, | 


| washed. 7 . 
and in some instances on the under as well as the| With respect to the increase,.and probable sup- 
upper side, and the larva became lodged about the 


ply, a more perfect idea may be formed from the 
two upper joints, but most about the upper. ‘This se- jresult of-my experience, and the facts I shall give 
cond brood is very numerous; and there being pro- 





MANAGEMENT OF MERINO SHEEP. 
By Wo. J. Mitter, Ese. 








iyou, than any speculation on the subject 
I should have much more pleasure in complying 
with your request, could I flatter myself with the 





* American Farmer, vol. 2, p. 234. 
t Ibid. vol. 2, p. 235. 


: Woid. vol. 2, p. 180. 








* Am, Farmer, vol. 3, p. 183. 


rather have said, previously to its being occupied ag 
a sheep farm in 1809. It had been rented for some 
years to a tenant on shares, who, by dint of abup- 
dant ploughing, had paid the owner from 500 to 
60 dollars per annum rent for his half. 

My predecessor commenced, I believe, with 100 
to 150 Merinos in 1809; and in September, 1814, [ 
took possession, and paid, by valuation of two com- 
petent judges, for the produce then on hand and in 
the ground, viz: 364 tons of hay, 270 doz. oats, 190 
bushels of wheat, 100 bushels of corn, and 178 
bushels of potatoes. Having assumed his contract, 
[ had a stock of 236 sheep, 9 cows and 6 horses, to 
keep over winter. 

_ Oats being then considered indispensable to Me- 
rino sheep in winter, I had to purchase that year 
$48 bushels, and 4 tons of hay; and in the second 
year, 1816,I purchased 366 bushels of oats, and 6 
tons of hay. Next year you will perceive disold 
600 bushels of oats; and since then, I have pur- 
chased no oats, though occasionally some hay. 

To give a view of the progressive improvement 
of the farm, it may not be improper to contrast the 
last crop with the stock now kept, with that above 
mentioned. 

Besides having ample pasture for 338 sheep and 
10 head of horned cattle, I cut upwards of 80 tons 
of hay and four of millet—had twenty acres in 
wheat, from which [ have already thrashed out 400 
bushels, which, at Thomas’ mill has averaged very 
nearly 64 lbs. per bushel, and brought $1.25 per 
bushel, being 5 cents more than the common wheat; 
and there is a barraek yet to be thrashed, which 
most probably will produce 60 bushels more. Of 
corn I had two fields, together 184 acres—one of 
them 72 acres, manured with sheep dung; from 
which together we have at least 800 bushels. Of 
barley I had 8 acres, which, owing tothe badness 
of the seed, produced only 112 bushels. Potatoes 
6 acres, about 750 bushels. My crop of wool should 
here be added, being the produce of 292 sheep— 
1252 lbs: also that of the dairy, being 530 Ibs. of 
butter, from an average of 7 cows, besides supply- 
ing the wants of my tenant’s family in milk, con- 
sisting of ten persons, and supporting a family cow 
of my own. The produce of the piggery ought 
not to be forgotten, say 1600 Ibs. of fine pork, be- 
sides pigs kept for next year. 

As to manure, I have generally been able, from 
my sheep pen and barn yard, to put in well twe 
acres of wheat, besides a patch of | turnips an 
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‘e] wurtzel, and two gardens. 
including the potato ground) 26 acres in wheut, 
with timothy. The whole of the dung I have pur- 
chased since I commenced farming, amounts to 
seven scow loads; so that the sheep ought to have, 
as they justly merit, all the credit of improving the 
farm. i consider that.each grown sheep, in the way 
we manage them, that is, penning them every sight 
ja the year inapen 100 feet by 80, and keeping 
them well littered, produces a load of dung which 
could not be laid down on my farm from the city, 
even by water conveyance, under two dollars. 

The great secret in keeping sheep to advantage 


This autumn I-have} 





f have now between 80 and 90 lambs from these 
rams, the males of which I shall dispose of at mo- 
derate prices, with the view of extending the breed. 
Samples of the wool are to be seen at Mr. Young’s 
store. | am, dear sir, your obed’t serv’t, 
W. J. MILLER. 
Joun Hare Power, Esa., 
Cor. Secretary Penn. Agric. Society. 
— 
Abstract of the Operations of my Farm of 165 acres 
of cleared Land, 26 acres of wood, and 33 in lanes 








on our farms, is to have them well subdivided, and} 
never to allow them to go into the cows’ pasture till | 
after they have done with it. My farm is divided | 
into 17 fields, and I have besides a moveable fence of | 
500 feet in pannels, by means of which I can divide | 
a ten acre field in a very short time. It consists of 
three rails of boards only, and there is but one 
sheep in my whole flock that will attempt to leap 
it. This I consider an invaluable quality in the, 
Merino. { 

I find I have extended this communication to an 
unusual length, without referring you. to the enclos- 
ed document, being an abstract (though not so par- 
ticular’as it ought to be,) of my farming operations , 
since 1815; yet sufficiently so to prove, in my opi- 
nion, the practicability, if not the advantage, of 
keeping sheep on a large scale—at least the Meri- 
no, on « grain and dairy farm, to the amount of 14; 
to 2 sheep per acre, not only without injury to, but 
much advantage to the other operations. And F| 
will say to the infidel on this subject, what I did to, 
my present farmer on shares, who came io me iull | 
a aaulion in 1820—*- Point out to me any other! 
system of farming, by which [ can obtain as wuch, 
rent, with as little labour, and preserve my farn in| 
the same condition, and [ will clear it of the sheep! 
to-morrow.” He is now as much in favour ef the} 
sheep as he was formerly opposed to them. He re-' 
ceives one half of the wool, and all the increase is 
mine, with the other half. We have never sold it; 
under fifty cents, though the price, as of other pro-, 
duce, is low at present, not more than thirty-five, 
cents. Yet when it is aided to half the crop of 
wheat, corn, butter and putatoes, and tn orchard 
of 500 trees, it forms a handsome agyr-g:te; more, 
I will venture to affirm. than any other farmer on! 
shares in the county, on 165 acres, receives, who} 


“has the dung to haul, but from his ban yard. 


If such is the result on a valuable ‘arm so near the 
city, what prospects are open to -he farmer in the 
interior of our state, with a wice range and low- 
priced lands. | 

As intimately connected with the subject of this} 
communication, and deeply ixteresting to the wool 
growers of the United States, | would mention, that, 
I last summer imported two rams froin Saxony, the; 
fleeces of which I sent to Mr. William Young, and; 
have just received the following account of their| 
produce and value, showing how eminently advan-, 
tageous it would prove to ‘hose keeping that stock, | 
to attend to the improving the quality of the fleece. 
While commonly called full-blood Nierino wool, in 
the dirt, will bring no more at present in the mar- 
ket than 30°'to 35 cents, or'$1.50 to $1.75 per fleece, 
these average $4.31. 

“The net weight in the fleece was 173 lbs.” (they 
were covered with tar and dirt, and having been; 
two months on board ship,) and when washed, it, 
weighed as under, viz: 

















Ist quality, . 2 Ibs. 2 oz. at $2.00 $4.25 
2d do . 1 8 1.50 . ° 2.25 
4 do. ar 14 1.00 . 873 
and 5th do. 
with belly bitsy 28 > 
7 Ibs. $8.624 
¥ 
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a. In Qctober of this year, divided the increase with 
Mr. Mead’s agent, being 150 sheep, and kept my own 
share, 150; returned also 48 old ewes. 

b. Placed 70 ewes and 2 rams with S. L. Howell on 
shares, and sold also 40 wethers to B. Loyd. 

c. In October, sold and sent to Ohio 35 ewes and rams 
of my home flock, and 85 from those at Mr. Howell’s; 
also 6 to Virginia. 

d. Sold 30 fat wethers to ery < 

Mrm.—In Sept. 1814, 1 paid fo balé the increase’ of 
Mr. Mead’s flock, being 83 ewes and - Immediate- 
ly-sold off 30 rams, leaving me 53 @wes, 20 of which 
were lambs; and from this stock, and the half increase 


ON HARROWING GRAIN IN SPRING, AND 
ON ARTIFICIAL GRASSES. 2 
By James Eo . 
[From the Memoirs of the Philadelphia Agric. Society. } 

The harrowing of wheat, is a"practice I haye 
seen constantly pursued for a number of years, But 
most generally on stiff soils, and the effects pro- 
duced were always considered as highly beneficial; 
but thispperation, was generally preceded by eating 
off the wheat with sheep; and this was done by 
turning on so many as to eat it literally into the 
ground in two or three days, and so close, that no ap- 
pearance of # blade could be seen. Partial eating, by 
too small a flock, was always esteemed rather inju- 
rious, by retarding the growth of some more than 
others, and preventing it from growing and ripening 
even. If wheat was sown on a rich fallow, so as to 
{be in danger of lodging, the it off, makes it 
igrow shorter and stiffer, and ‘versa; if it be 
sown on a poor soil, in the spring it looks pale and 
| sickly, and instead of its leaves creeping and spread- 
ling on the surface of the ground, it rises straight 
/up, and does not stool; in this case the eating it off, 
makes it stool more, mends the colour, and adds 
‘considerably to the produce. The method cf per- 
|forming this operation was, after the sheep are tak- 
,en off, we take a light roller and two light turnip 
harrows, the width of the roller; these-are fastened 
with chains to the roller, and follow it, the roller 
breaks and pulverizes the clods, and the harrow 
lousens the surface and earths up the plants; then 
both harrowing and rolling are performed at once, 
with one pair of horses; this operation is always 
performed in the fourth month, (April,) when the 
ground is dry; it is also practised on wheat or rye, 
that is not eat off with sheep, and with equal suc- 
cess; its uses are not altogether confined to the 
grain crop, as it is the very best method of cover- 
ing grass seeds. 

According to my observations, the omitting to 
seed land with other grasses besices red clover, has 
appeared to me, one of the greatest défects in the 
whole system of agriculture in this country. The 
introduction of it in England, together with that of 
the turnip husbandry, (and which I believe hap- 
jpened both about the same time, that is, 40 or 50 
| — ago,) has doubled the average produce of 








| England; and though the use of plaster and red 


clover, have added here so astonishingly to the value 
and richness of the country, as to make the avera 

produce of grain, in many parts of this state, nearly 
iequal to the best farms in England, yet for want of 
other grasses, to fill up the vacancy, as the red clo- 
ver runs out, there seems almost a constant neces- 
sity of ploughing every third year, for if the ground 
by ploughing and fallowing previously to seeding, 
is put in such a fine tilth, as to destroy all the roots 
and weeds, the clover the first year is very fine, the 
second about one half freezes out, and the third, 
seven eighths; this leaves such a vacancy, as to give 
room to every weed so noxious to agriculture, blue 
bottle, garlic, St. John’s wort, and a whole host of 
foes to rise, as toomuke an almost entire loss of two 
years, before the native gfasses can gain the ascen- 
dancy. Besides, another circumstance prevents the 
native grasses from arriving at the perfection they 
might otherwise acquire, even in’ good ground, if 
seeded with the clover, whilst the ground is light 
‘and in fine tilth, that by the time the clover runs 
out, and these grasses begin to grow, the ground is 
so hard and, solid, that one might almost as well 
expect a good crop of wheat by seeding without 
ploughing, as these to gain the perfection they 





of Mr. Mead’s for 2 years, Ihave now a dock of 360 
sheep and lambs after having sold, as gbove stated, 216: 
together, 576 sheep. The first 5 years 1 kept the farm 
in my own hands. Since 1820, it has been let on sharés, 
giving half of every thing raised, including wool; the 
increase of the sheep my own. W. J. M. 
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might otherwise acquire; and the complaint that 
farmers make of land binding, would, I apprehend, 
seldom take place, in ground sufficiently rich, if this 
method of seeding#as once introduced; and I have 
little doubt but the native green grass and white 
clover, if a proper method was once adopted for 
saving the seed, would answer the intention, with- 
out the introduction of foreign grasses. 





DISEASES OF CATTLE IN THE SOUTH. 
Whatley’s Ford, (Geo.) July 15, 1826. 
J. S. Skinner, Ese. 

Sir,—Does your section of the union suffer with 
the disease in cattle called (with us) the Distemper, | 
1 am but little acquainted with the symptoms of the | 
disease from personal observation, but am informed | 
that the animal is obstinately constipated, and the} 
contents of one part of the stomach (perhaps the 
lower,) is found if a hard, compact and entirely dry 
state. I presume not one in an hundred recovers, 
or even survives the disease three days, instances | 
occur of whole stocks being swept off in a week or 
two; and so well convinced are the pvor farmers of | 
the incurable nature of the disorder and its aptness | 
to go through a whole stock, that so svon as one is} 
attacked, he gives up the whole for lost; cattle dri- 
ven from a climate more northern, are almost cer-| 
tain to be attacked, and die on the approach of hot! 
weather, (the season of its prevalence.) Our lovers 











of “old Georgia roast beef” have their pleasures |subscription,” although there is much in it which 


considerably marred by the unwelcome intrusion of| 
the idea that they may be feasting on distempered | 
meat, which is not only disgusting to a delicate sto-; 
mach, but realiy dangerous, as alarming symptoms | 
are the consequences of feasting on such beef. Can 
any of your numerous correspondents prescribe a re- 
medy or preventive of this formidable disease? 


[Our correspondent would render a publick ser- 
vice by getting some respectable physician to write 
for the Amegican Farmer, a memoir on this formi- 
dable disease, describing its symptoms with the re- 
medies that have been exhibited, whether success-| 
ful or not. All the medical schools should give lec-| 
tures on comparative anatomy, and the outline of| 
the veterinary art, until we can get regular veteri-| 
nary schools established. It would give to the pro- 
fessor, especially, in all country situations, more 
honour And great practical utility. -Ep. Am. Fars.]| 








PRICES OF PRODUCE, AND PRODUC’ 
OF GRAPE CROP. 

Dear Sir, Columbia, S. C. July 23, 1826. 
We have paid here as high as $2 per bushel for 


rf 


corn, and it is now $1.25. It is much to be feared, ! 
that the prices will be as high next year: we never; 


have experienced such a drought: what rains we 
have had, have been so partial, that in many places 
there has been little or none. 1 am unfortunately 
among the driest, and there has not been on my 
farm, one hour’s rain since the corn was planted. 
I leave you to judge what a prospect of a crop I 
must have, with bad management, and worse land. 
“A quelque chose tout mal est leon”, and notwith- 
standing the late frosts which have injured my 
grape vines very much, and this unparallelled 

rought, the grapes are doing exceedingly well, the 
vines look flourishing, and [ shall probably begin 
my vintage the last of this week. This shows that 
dry weather suits the grapes; but I am not unwil- 
ling to attribute a small share of this success to 
my cares, and the experience | have acquired by a 
long course of assiduous attention to this object. 
‘Time will show how that is: in the mean time, | 
am going to try to make my wine according to the 
best process known here, “secundum artem;” and, 


to writing, [ shall send you an account of my suc- 
cess as well as the probable causes of it— I was 
very glad lately, to see in your paper the interesting 
essay of Mr. ‘Thomas M‘Call of Georgia, and he 
deserves well of his country for his exertions and 


the success that has crowned them: speaking of 


him, I must take the liberty of correcting a probable 
error, which is very pardonable, and is made by 
almost every person but a Frenchman, that translate 
from the French, the word “écu,” crown. ‘Ecu” 
truly signifies crown; but what is called an écu 
in France, is what is called in England and in 


this country, half a crown: it follows therefore, 
that it is very probable, that this kind of error has 


crept in the bottom of the middle column of the 
83d page, No. 11, vol. 8, where the price of an 
acre of vineyard is stated to have been $13.000— 
when I think the French gentlemen who gave the 
information may have meant only $6.500 per acre,| 
which is a good price enough. 
1 am very respectfully, dear sir, 
Your obed’t serv’t. 
N. HERBEMONT. 








PROSPECT OF CROPS IN MAINE—DIFFER.- 
ENCE OF CLIMATE FROM THE SOU'TH. 
Dear Sir, Gardiner Lyceum, August 3, 1826.) 

Enclosed is the balance due you for the American 
Farmer, which, [ think well ‘worth the price of the 


cannot be put in practice in our climate. 

Yet there is more which might be, and ought to 
be. The season with us, is at present very favoura- 
ble, warm and sufficiently wet. Weare now reap 
ing our wheat, it is pretty good; the grasshoppers 
have, however, injured it somewhat: they are very 
thick, and do much damage among cabbige, ruta 
baga. &c. Indian corn promises well—oats mid- 
dling—hay, half what it was the last year—potatoes 
look well and many have had new ones for three 
weeks past, and green corn a fortnight, by this you 
may make some estimate of the difference of the 
seasons here and with you. 

Yours, with esteem, 
E. HOLMES. 


HORTICULTURE. 














SCIENCE OF GARDENING. 
(From Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gardening.) 
FUNCTIONS OF VEGETABLES. 

Food of the vegetating Plant. 

If the embryo, when converted into a plant and 
fixed in the soil, is now capable of abstracting from 
the earth or atmosphere, the nutriment necessary to 
its growth and development, the next object of the 
phytologist’s inquiry, will be that of ascertaining the 
substances which it actually abstracts, or the food of 
the vegetating plant. What then, are the component 
principles of the soil and atmosphere? The: investi- 
gations and discoveries of modern chemists have 
done much to elucidate this dark and intricate sub- 
ject. Soil, in, general, may be regarded as consist- 
ing of earths, water, vegetable mould, decayed ani- 
mal substances, salts, ores, alkalies, gases, perhaps 
in a proportion corresponding to the order in which 
they are now enumerated; which is at any rate the 
fact with regard to the three first, though their rela- 
tive proportions are by no means uniform. The 
atmosphere has been also found to consist of at least 
four species of elastic matter—nitrogen, oxygen, 
carbonic acid gas, and vapour; together with a 
multitude of minute particles, detached from the 
solid bodies occupying the surface of the earth, and 
wafted upon thegwinds. ‘The two former ingredi- 
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100; and vapour in a proportion still less. Suck 
then, are the component principles of the soil and 
atmosphere, and sources of vegetable nourishment, 
But the whole of the ingredients of the soil and at. 
mosphere, are not taken up indiscriminately by the 
plant and converted into vegetable food, because 
plants do not thrive indiscriminately in all varieties 
of soil. Part only of the ingredients are selected 

and in certain proportions; as is evident from the 
analysis of the vegetable substance, given in the 
foregoing book, in which it was found that carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, are the principle 
ingredients of plants; while the other ingredients 
contained in them, occur but in very onal ropor- 
tions. It does not, however, follow, that these ine 
gredients enter the plant in an uncombined and in- 
sulated state, because they do not always so exist 
in the soil and atmosphere; it follows only, that the 

are inhaled or absorbed by the vegetating plant, 
under one modification or another. ‘The plant then 
does not select such principles as are the most 
abundant in the soil and atmosphere; nor in the 
proportion in which they exist; nor in an uncom- 
bined and insulated state. But what are the sub. 
stances actually selected; in what state are they 
taken up; and in what proportions? In order to 
give arrangement and elucidation to the subject, 
it shall be considered under the six following heads: 
Water, Gases, Vegetable Extracts, Salts, Earth, 
Manures. 

Water. As water is necessary to the commence- 
ment of vegetation, so also is it necessary to its 
progress. Plants will not continue to vegetate, un- 
less their roots are supplied with water; and if they 
are kept long without it, the leaves will droop and 
become flaccid, and assume a withered appearance, 
Now this is evidently owing to the loss of water; 
for i’ the roots are again well supplied with water, 
the weight of the plant is increased, and its fresh- 
ness restored. But many plants will grow, and 
thriv:, and effect the development of all their parts, 
if the root is merely immersed in water, though not 
fixed in the soil. Lilies, hyacinths, and a variety 
of plants with bulbous roots, may be so reared, and 
are often to be met with, so vegetating; and many 
plants will also vegetate though wholly immersed. 
Most of the marine plants are of this description. 
It can scarcely be doubted therefore, that water 
serves for the purpose of a vegetable aliment. But 
if plants canno: be made to vegetate without water; 
and if they wil. vegetate. some when partly im- 
mersed, without the assistance of the soil; and 
some even when totally immersed, so as that no 
other food seems » have access to them; does it 
not follow that water is the sole food of plants, the 
soil being merely the basis on which they rest, and 
the receptacle of their food? This opinion has had 
many advocates, and the arguments and experi- 
ments adduced in support of it, were, at one time, 
thought to have completely established its truth. 
It was indeed the prevailing opinion of the seven- 
teenth century, and was embraced by several phi- 
losophers even of the eighteenth century; but its 
ablest and most zealous advocates were Van Hel- 
mont, Boyle, Du Hamel and Bonnet, who contend- 
ed that water, by virtue of the vital energy of the 
plant, was sufficient to form all the different sub- 
stances contained in vegetables. Du Hamel reared 
in the above manner plants of the horse-chestnut 
and almond, to some considerable 'size, and an oak 
till it was eight years old. And, though he informs 
us, that they died at last only from neglect of wa- 
tering; yet it seems extremely doubtful whether 
they would have continued to vegetate much longer, 
even if they had been watered ever so regularly: 
for he admits in the first place, that they made less 
and less progress every year; and in the second 
place that their roots were found to be in a ve 








ents exist in proportion of about four to one; car- 





if I can overcome my almost insuperable aversion 


benic acid gas, in the proportion of about one part in 


bad state. The result of a great variety of experi- 
ments is, that water is not the sole food of plants 
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and is not convertible into the whole of the ingre- 
dients of the vegetable substance, even with the aid 
of the vital energy; though plants vegetating mere- 
ly in water, do yet augment the quantity of their 
carbon. ny 
Gases. When it was found that water is insuffi- 
cient to constitute the sole food of plants, re- 
course was next had to the assistance of atmos- 
heric air; and it was believed that the vital energ 
of the plant is at least capable of furnishing all the 
different ingredients of the vegetable substance, by 


means of decomposing and combining, in different, 
ways, atmospheric air and water. But as this ex-|larly in the wood, in extract, and in their green 
travagant conjecture is founded on no proof, it is, parts, derived, no doubt, from the extractive prin- 


consequently of no value. It must be confessed, 
however, that atmospheric air is indispensably ne- 
cessary to the health and vigour of the plant, as 
may be seen by looking at the different aspects of 
= exposed to a free circulation of wir, and plants 


eprived of it: the former are vigorous and luxu- ; 


riant; the latter weak and stunted. 





essential to the development of the vegetating*plant, 
and is inhaled during the night. 

Though nitrogene gas, constitutes by far the great- 
er part of the mass of atmospheric air, it does not 
seem capable of affording nutriment to plants; for 
as seeds will not germinate, so neither will plants 


the Vinca minor, Lythrum Salicaria, Inula dysenterica, 
Epilobium hirsutum, and Polygonum Persicaria, that 
seem to succeed equally well-in an atmosphere of 
nitrogene gas, as in an atmosphere of common air. 
Nitrogen is found in almost all vegetables, particu- 


ciple of vegetable mould. 

Hydrogene gas. A plant of the Epilobium hirsutum, 
which was confined by Priestly in a receiver filled 
with inflammable air of hydrogen, consumed one- 








also by means of experiment even upon a smaller! of the plant. But the experiments of later phytolo-| 
scale. If a plant is placed under a glass, to which! gists, do not at all countenance this opinion. Our’ ly-made cider, and that from rotten apples, is unfit 


po new supply of air has access, it soon begins to 


ticularly if it is placed under the exhausted receiver 


of an air pump; as might indeed be expected from) 


the failure of the germination of the seed in sisailar 


circumstances. ‘The result of the experiments on; gaseous state, in what state do they then acquire it? 


this subject is, that atmospheric air and water. are 
pot the only principles constituting the food of 
plants. But as in germination, so also in the pro- 

ss of vegetation, it is part only of the compo- 
nent principles of the atmospheric air, that are 


selected by the plant asa food. Let us take them 
in the order of their reversed proportions. 


|conlusion trom various experiments is, that hydro- 
languish, and at length withers and dies, but par-|gen is unfavourable to vegetation, and does not 


food, and of which hydrogen constitutes one Of the 
adapted to the purposes ef vegetable nutrition, and, 


serve as the food of piants. But hydrogen is con- 
tained in plants, as is evident from their analysis; 
and if they refuse it when presented to them ina 


To this question it is sufficient for the present to re- 
ply, that if plants do not acquire their hydrogen in 
the state of gas, they may at least acquire it in the} 
state of water, which is indisputably a vegetable 


component parts. 
hen plants were confined by Saussure in at- 
mospheres of carbonic acid, they required nearly the 








In the process of the germination of the seed, 


same condition to support vegetation, and exhibited | 


vegetate in it, but for a very limited time, such as] for mixing with water, and make it more! 


spirit: a sufficient 
the flavour of peac 


cider, to an other 3 for directing my attention to 
mon use, I ae been in¢4”. bear testimony to the 
high proof spirit with the last it, is hoped that farmers 
of good cider, or water cider, preturn of the cater- 
the > ay rey he the cider. saree gontio- 

reatly improve the i i 2 notwith- 
greatly imp quality of the spirits": neaithe 
the taste in one week, than a year’s age will w.their 
managed in the common way. A farther improve - 
ment may be made in apple brandy, by putting in 
the still, when rectifying, two, three, or more pounds 
of sassafras root in what will make a barrel of proof 
uantity of sassafras will give it 

brandy, and in my opinion, if 
reduced as above, will make it full as good. 

Although many persons are opposed to the dis- 
tillation of cider, from religious principles, it ap- 
pears to me that spirit is really necessary in many ip 


third of its atmosphere and was still green. Hence |cases; and apple brandy, managed aswabove, and 
| Priestley inferred, that it serves as a vegetable food, kept to a proper age, is as agreeable and more 
It may be seen | and constitutes even the true and proper pabulum, 


wholesome than what is generally procured, at 
great expense and risk, frém‘other countries. Ear- 
JOSEPH 


or other purposes. OOPER. 





ON AMERICAN DYE DRUGS. 
(From Partridge’s Practical Treatise on Dyeing.) 
There are, no doubt, a great many dying drugs 
in this country, which if known, might become va- 
luable. It is much to be regretted, that some insti- 
tution does not exist in this country to test and 


| bring into notice, its native colouring matters. In 


the hands of a practical and theoretical dyer, ma- 
ny valuable discoveries —_ be made of new 
dyes, now lying dormant. Many of them might be 
used to advantage by the dyers of this country, and 
also become objects of some magnitude, as exports. 


the effect of the application of carbonic acid gas\nearly the same phenomena as in nitrogen. Such|!t would require an appropriation of two or three 
was found to be altogether prejudicial. But in the|as were deprived of their green parts died in the| thousand dollars per annum, to effect the object, and 


rocess of 
been found, on the contrary, to be extremely) 


beneficial. Plants will not indeed vegetate in an 


atmosphere of pure carbonic acid, as was first as-| « 


certained by Dr. Priestley, who found that sprigs 
of mint growing in water, and placed over wort in 
a state of fermentation, generally became quite 
dead in the space of a day, and did not even reco- 
ver when put into an atmosphere of common air. 
Of a number of experiments the results are, Ist. 
That carbonic acid gas is of great utility to the 
growth of plants vegetating in the sun, as applied 
to the leaves and branches; and whatever increases 
the proportion of this gas in their atmosphere, at 
least within a given degree, forwards vegetation. 
2d. That, as applied to the leaves and branches of 
plants, it is prejudicial to their vegetation in the 
shade, if administered in a proportion beyond that 
in which it exists in atmospheric air. 3d. That 
carbonic acid gas, as applied to the roots of plants, 
is also beneficial to their growth, at least in the 
more advanced stages of vegetation. 

As oxygen is essential to the commencement and 
progress of germination; so also it is essential to the 
progress of vegetation. It is obvious, then, that 
the experiments ‘prove that it is beneficial to the 
growth of the vegetable as applied to the root; ne- 
cessary to the development of the leaves; and to 
the development of the flower and fruit. ‘The flow- 
er-bud will not expand if confined to an atmosphere 
deprived of oxygen, nor will the fruit ripen. Flow- 
er-buds confined in an atmosphere of pure nitrogen, 
faded without expanding. A bunch of unripe grapes 
introduced inte a globe ef glass which was luted 
by its orifice to the bough, and exposed to the sun, 
ripened without effecting any material alteration in 
its atmosphere. But when a bunch was placed in 
the same circumstance, with the addition of a 


subsequent vegetation, its application|course of a few days. 


{t cannot, therefore, be re- 
'garded as favourable to vegetation. 
( To be continued.) 





RURAL ECONOMY. 


ON DISTILLING APPLE AND PEACH 
BRANDY. 
(From the Archives of Useful Knowledge.) 
Cooper’s Point, 22d October, 1810. 

The great plenty of fruit the present year, and 
the bad quality of the spirit distilled from it, in the 
common way, induce me to communicate some ob- 
servations on that subject. 

The first evil is, running it too long in thé first! 
distilling, which, beside injuring the spirit, will not} 
ipay for the time lost, and wood consumed thereby. 

he second and most injurious is, in rectifying, or 
second distilling, the running it too long, or till the 
spirit has an ill or disagreeable flavour, which great- 
ly injures the whole that it is mixed with. ‘The 
third is, want of care to put the liquor into clean 
casks: the contents of one musty or offensive one, 
will spoil the spirit of ten times its quantity, if mix- 
ed with it. From the experience of more than 
sixty years’ practice in distillation. I find it best to 
shift the receiver as soon as the spirit runs as low 
as first proof, and to keep the remuinder to distil 
with the low wines, or till there is a sufficient quan- 
tity to fill the still, with the addition of about one 
third water, which will imbibe much of the ill fla 
vour, and leave the spirit more pure. But to make 
apple brandy to put into wine, or for other particu 
lar purposes, I would recommend filling the still 
half or two thirds full of good spirit; then to fill it 
to a proper degree with water, run it so long as the 
flavour is good; and treat the reffainder as before. 





I should apprehend that five years would be suffi- 
cient to test all the colouring matter of the U. States. 

I am at present acquainted with only four native 
dye drugs, the sumach, the yellow bark, the bark of 
the swamp maple, and the alder bark. ‘The two 
last not being generally used here, I shall describe 
their properties—of the first, [ need say nothing 
more than that for colouring of black, or tanning 
morocco skins, it is not half so good as the Sicilian; 
particularly for blue blacks, as the American works 
much browner, and does not produce any thing like 
so much colour, weight for weight. 

The alder is found plentifully in swampy places; 
it is generally of email quanta has a motly nut- 
brown bark; the sticks are cut in the month of 
April, or the beginning of the month of May, ac- 
cording to the climate and seasons when the sap 
runs; the bark is stripped off soon as cut, (which is 
easily done by children,) and is dried in the shade, 
when it is fit for use. The poles make very good 
bean sticks, or excellent fire-wood. This bark, 
when the colouring matter is’ strong, produces a 
brownish drab with alum, and a light forest drab 
when only a small quantity is used. When em- 
ployed in the black dye, it increases the body of 
the colour, even more than sumach, and is equally 
durable. , 

The bark of the swamp or scarlet flowering ma- 
ple, is said by Doctor Bancroft, to possess a the 
good dying properties af nutgails, with a less por- 
tion of extraneous precipitants. I have tried this 
bark, and am convinced of its being a valuable 
colouring matter, for the black dye, and for pearl 
drabs. Its extract gives a strong. blackish phe 
with copperas, in body equal to that from nut-galls, 
and the colour looks brighter and clearer; but, like 
every thing else, it requires much e to as- 
certain the quantity nec@ssary to produce the best 








quantity of lime, thé atmosphere was contaminated, 
and the grapes did not ripen. Oxygen therefore, is 





This operation [| call washing; and apple brandy, 
thus prepared, is preferable for putting into wineor 









effect. I would strongly recommend the American 
dyers to bring it into use: let them first employ as 
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Much of it as of gall-nuts, and increase gradually,’ tinuanee, in every way, increases the evils, and les-| restored as soon as possible to favour; and when he 
Until they find what quantity will produce the best/sens the benefits which might result from it. | has received forgiveness, treated as if nothing had 
effect. | There is much, in education, to be done by happened. He may be affectionately reminded of 








{ 
The saw-dust of the white oak, gives the best) watching our opportunities, by acting at the right! his fault in private, as a warning for the future; but 
and most permahent body to blacks, of any mate-; season. With most children “there is an era, and! after peace has been made, to upbraid him with it, 
rial I have ever used, and is not so apt to turn, this often takes place as they are emerging from! especially in the presence of others, is almost a 
brown, as sumach, oak bark or any other material in) babyhood, in which a struggle is made for the mas-| breach of honour, and, certainiy, a great unkind. 
common use. It requires about twelve pounds of tery,—in which it is to be decided who is to rule,—| ness. Under any circumstances, to reproach chil- 
oak saw-dust to twenty yards of broad-cloth, weigh-| the child, or those who are placed over him. At\ dren in company is equally useless and painful to 
ing twenty-four pounds, or half the weight of the) such a juncture, in order to determine the matter,| them, and is generally done from irritability of tem- 
cloth. The purple given by the saw-dust, is finer} and firmly to establish authority, it will be neces-| per, with little view to their profit. 
than that which is obtained from the nut galls, or| sary to einploy vigorous measures, and to suppress! We are to remember that shame will not effectu- 
the swamp maple bark. and is highly permanent. | the first risings of a rebellious and disobedient spirit,| ally deter children from what is wrong; and that in 
It is not improbable, that the saw dust of the|by punishment, decisive; and repeated till submis.|employing it too much as an instrument of educa- 
swamp-maple, would be still better than that of the} sion on the part of the child, and victory on that of| tion, we have reason to apprehend we may lead 
oak. ; the parent, are completely secured.* So great is|them to act from the fear of man rather than from 
There is an acid in wood, called the pyroligneous, | the importance of these contests; so great is the|that of God. Every thing, too, which may in the 
swhich is much used, when combined with iron, for difliculty of carrying them on with the temper, and/ least injure the characters of children, is to be strict- 
dying and printingof black on cotton. It is highly| the union of firmness and’ affection, which they re lly avoided. ‘To have the name of a naughty child 
probable, thatghen oak, or other saw-dust is boiled,| quire, that it is desirable they should be conducted | will produce so disheartening an effect upon the 
this acid is extraeted, and operates in producing) only by a parent. Punishment is more often to be} mind, that the ill consequences may probably be 
the colour, in addition toethe purple obtained as aj inflicted simply as the consequence of a fault, and not; felt through life. It ison this account desirable, 
colouring matter; for it is well known, that pyro-| with the idea, that it must be prolonged till the par-/ that tutors, governesses, and nurses, be cautious of 
ligneate of iron, is the best mordant used in the} ticular action required has been performed. enlarging upon the faults of those under their care 
black dye. A child is desired, for instance, to put up his play-|to any but the parents. 
things, and he refuses with so much self will, that} Blame, and even praise, are to be dispensed with 
his attendant cannot overlook it, and is under the} nearly as much caution as punishments and rewards; 
necessity gf telling him that he must be confined in| fora child may be called “good,” ‘‘naughty,” *trou- 
the next room for a quarter of an hour; but let her| blesome,” “kind,” or *‘unkind.” till either his tem- 
beware of adding, that there he shall stay till he| per will be kept in continual irritation, or he will 
will put them up. This would serve merely to en-|listen with perfect indifference. 
gage in the combat his pride and his obstinacy At} A child must not be punished or reproved from 
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REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS, PRAISE 
AND BLADIE. 


(From Hints on Education and Nursery Discipline.) 























































Rewards and punishments, praise and blame, are 
the main supports of authority, and its effect will 
greatly depend on our dispeusing these with wisdom 
and caution. 

A very frequent recourse to rewards does but les- 
sen their effect, and weaken the mind by accustom- 
ing it to an unnecessary stimulus, wailst punish- 
ment, too freely administered, will fret the temper, 
or, which is worse, break the spirit. 

Locke remarks, “that those children, who are the 
most chastised, rarely prove the best men; and, that 
punishment, if it be not productive of good, will 
certainly be the cause of much injury.” 

It is better, therefore, if possible, to effect our 
purposes by encouragement and rewards, rather 
than correction. But if this be impracticable, we 
should still keep in view, that punishment, being in 
itselfan evil, and intended simply to deter from what 
is wrong, and to induce submission and penitence, 


ought never to be-extended beyond what is abso- 


the end of the quarter of an hour she should release 
him ff6m his imprisonment, without waiting to make 
conditions for his future obedience. 

It has been said, indeed, that submission, on the 
part of the offender, is the object of punishment, 
and such submission as may entitle him to receive 
complete forgiveness. When achild has been cor 
rected, we should not rest satisfied till this object} 
has been attained; but it is not, in all cases, to be! 
expected, either during the continuance of the pun-| 
ishment, or immediately afterwards. 

A well trained child, if affectionately admonished | 
after correction is over, and not being irritated at; 
ithe idea that it may be continued, will generally | 
|yield at once; but it is not considered necessary to| 
,put this always to the proof. He has committed a 
fault, and has suffered the consequences. Here it 
jis often wisest to leave the affair for the time,, 
choosing the earliest favourable opportunity, when! 
|he has more pertectly recovered himself, for re- 








the impulse of temper; we may regulate his actions, 
but we cannot hope to subdue his will, or improve 
his disposition, by a display of our own wilfulness 
and irritability; for our example will more than 
counteract the good effects of our correction. If ir- 
ritated, we should wait till we are cool, before we 
inflict punishment, and then do it as a duty, in ex- 
act proportion to the real faultiness of the offender, 
not to the degree of vexation he has occasioned 
ourselves. A child should be praised, reproved, 
rewarded, and corrected, not according to the con- 
sequences, but according to the motives, of his actions 
—svlely with reference to the right or wrong inten- 
tion which has influenced him. 

Children, therefore, should not be punished for 
mere accidents, but mildly warned against similar 
carelessness in future. ‘Whereas some people shew 
much greater displeasure with a child for acciden- 
tally overthrowiug the table, or breaking a piece of 


|china, than for telling an untruth; or, if he hang his 


lutely necessary to secure these objects, and, unless ceiving his submission, and assuring him of forgive-| head, and will not shew off in company, he is more 


inflicted by parents, or those who are possessed of 


the first authority, should be of the mildest and least 
alarming character. 
Not only the rod, 


| hess, 
| If his attendant have conducted herself in the! 
jright spirit, he will have felt the force of her cor- 


blamed than for selfishness in the nursery. But 
does not such treatment arise from preferring our 
own gratification to the good of the child? and can 


but severe reproaches, rough) rection, though he may not have shewn it at the) we bope, by thus doing, to improve him in the go- 


handling, tying to bed-posts, the hasty slap, the dark} time. The next day, if she desire him to put up| vernment of his temper, or to instruct him in the 
closet, and every thing that might terrify the imagi-| his play-things, he will, pretty certainly, obey with true standard of right and wrong? 


nation, are to be excluded from the nursery. If a 
nurse be under the necessity of punishing a child, 
she may confine him for a time in atight room, re- 
move him irom table, or allow him simply to suffer 
the natural consequences of his offence. If he in- 
tentionally hurt his brother witha whip, the whip 
must fer atime be taken from him. I he betray 
impatience and selfishness at table, let him be served 
the last; and with the least indulgence. Such gen- 
tle measures, administered with decision, will ge- 
nerally succeeds for it is much more the certainty 
and immediate execution, than the severity, of pun- 
ishment, that will avail. 
being confined a quarter of an hour, if he strike his 
companion, is less likely to commit the offence than 
another who has only the apprehension that he may 
be detained an hour; for the hope of escaping with 
impunity adds no little force to temptation. Cor- 
rection, also, is not to be Unnecessarily delayed or 
prolonged. Delay renders it less effectual, and 
more trying to the temper; whilst any needless con- 


A child, who ts sure of 


‘more than common alacrity 


| When a child has been punished, he should be} 





* Although the use of the rod is most strictly to be! 
prchibited to those who possess only secondary authori-! 
ty, yet, with some few children, a parent may find it’ 
jnecessary to employ corporal punishment in order to 
establish the habit of obedience, or effectually to sib-' 
due a propensity to faisehood, or to any other glaring 
breach of moral principle. Under such circumstances 
corporal punishwent may be very efficacious; but to 
render it so, or rather to prevent its becoming a dan- 
gerous evil, it must be resorted to only asa last re-! 
source on very important occasions, and administered 
as a chastisement of the most serious nature, with de-| 
cision, perfect serenity of temper and affection towards; 
the offender. | 

It wiil also be found that corporal punishment, if ne- 
cessary at all, will be most useful in the early stages of | 
childhood; every advaneing year, us it should add toa 
child’s generosity of feeling, and sense of honour, in- 
jereases the serious disadvantages which attend this | 
mode of correction. 





' 





Punishment, administered in anger, is no longer 
the discipline of love, but bears too much the cha- 


/racter of revenging an injury, and will certainly ex- 


cite in the sufferer a corresponding temper of mind. 
From fear, indeed, he may yield externally, but the 
feelings of his heart would lead him to resentment 
rather than to penitence and submission. And let 
it never be forgotten, that if we desire to perform 
our duties to children, it is not to their outward con- 
duct, but to the heart, that we must direct our chief 
attention. 

To punish with effeet requires decision, and some- 
times courage. If, in addition to this, our punish- 
ments carry with them the stamp of love; if they 
are inflicted with an undisturbed serenity of temper, 
with a simple view to the good of the offender, “‘not 
for our pleasure, but for his profit,” they will rarely 
fail in accomplishing the intended purpose; for chil- 


[dren have a quick sense of the motives that influ- 


ence us, and their hearts are not unfrequently as 
much softened, and their affeétions as powerlully 
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fled forth by such correction, as by the most 
cratifying smaeeis that could be bestowed upon 


them. 


Eee 
—_—_— 











WATURAL HISTORY. 


ON THE HABITS OF THE AMERICAN 
LOCUST. 
SiR, Fauquier county, Va. July 23, 1826. 

Having learned the last spring, that the locust 
was this season to make its appearance, after an ab- 
sence of seventeen years, and finding the predic- 
tions (of the truth of which i was, | confess, at first 
quite incredulous,) actually verified by its arrival 
about the first of June, as foretold; [I became a 
pleased, and endeavoured to be an accurate observ- 
er of the operations of this interesting insect, from 
its first appearance. 1 therefore anticipated plea- 
sure from the perusal of the communication of 
your correspondent on this subject, published in 
the Farmer of July 14th; but finding his statement 
to differ so widely in several particulars from my 
own observations, [ beg leave to send you a few 
remarks, of which you are at liberty to make such 
use as you may think proper. 

The lecust of this country, is entirely different 
both in its size and appearance, as well as nature 
and habits from the locust of Egypt, and undoubt- 
edly appertains to a distinct genus. ‘They rise 
from the earth about the first of June; and the 
ground which they have inhabited, is afterwards 
known by the small round holes which are in some 
places visible in considerable numbers on its sur- 
face. Immediately after leaving the earth, they 
endeavour to divest themselves of their skins, which. 
if the air be somewhat damp, they readily effect; 
but if, unluckily, the warm rays of the sun reach 
them, their shell is dried and contracted upon them, 
and they are unable to extricate themselves, 

Their sole object, as that of the silk-worm, in ap- 
pearing in the fly state, would seem to besthe pro- 
pagation of their species; for this is commenced 
immediately after their change, and they perish 
soon after the female has deposited her eggs. 

The manner and means by which she accom- 
plishes this object, are extremely curious, and to me 
novel. The instrument with which the perforation is 
<Q, effected, is half an inch in length, and 

cylindric to near the extremity, where it is 
flattened and dilated, presenting both a 
point and edge; so that the operation is more easily 
verformed than could have been supposed, consider- 
ing the size of the workman. This perforator which 
is also made tubular to afford a passage to the egg, 
is inserted beneath in the abdomen of the female 
only, projects forwards, and when not used is placed 
in a kind of sheath. It is not therefore, the male, 
according to the opinion of your correspondent, 
which punctures the branches, but the female. 

The holes, which are from one half to three 
fourths of an inch distant, are arranged in rows, and 












are usually found on the under side of branches of 


about 4 an inch in diameter; but rarely on opposite 
sides, unless the limb be nearly erect. They are 


* generally made by the insect with its head depend- 


ing, and are therefore directed downwards When 
carried to a sufficient depth, the eggs are deposited 
singly, and in two Jayers; and the instrument is not 
removed until the hole is nearly filled with from 15 
to 20 eggs. ‘lhe process is then repeated, until 
perhaps 50 perforations, containing near 1000 eggs, 
are filled by the same feaale. 

The eggs in those branches which are not killed 
by too much piercing, are gradually brought to ma- 
turity by the heat ef the sun, and instead of re 
maining “torpid until spring,” according to the un 
qualified assertion of the writer already alluded to, 
commence hatching in about a month It is now 
more than two weeks since they commenced burst- 


* 


ing their envelopes; and this very day, on egllecting 
and examining several braches which had been 
pierced, I found ‘that many of the repositories con- 
tained nothing but dry skins, that some eggs had not 
yet arrived at maturity, and that many, when taken 
out and exposed to the air, hatched immediately. 
On 2spening a nest containing about 20 eggs, and 
observing their progress, | found that three had ex- 
tricated themselves afier three minutes, eight were 
on their feet in five minutes, of which one had 
crawled about eight inches, and that in ten minutes 
there were remaining but four or five which had not 
entirely freed themselves. I observed also, that 
|When allowed to hatch upon loose earth, they soon 
penetrated it and buried themselves within it. 

The insect which is excluded from the egg, ex- 
|cepting that its body is somewhat more slender, and 
jits colour lighter, appears (viewed through a lens,) 
pantie similar to that from which its parent fly 
lissues. [ts large forefeet, the rudiments of wings 
\visible upon it, the transverse rings upon its body, 
and even the hairs scattered over its surface, ac- 
cord minutely with the same particulars in the large 
insect. With those points of close resemblance be- 
fore us, aside from the fact of their disposition to 
enter the earth, which shows that to be the element 
designed by nature for their reception, could we 
doubt that this is the identical form under which it 
is hereafter to make its appearance upon the sur- 
face of the earth, after having completed its term 
lof years beneath it? and that instead of “many,” 
jit undergoes but one “transmigration” or rather 
jtransformation ‘‘ab ovo usque *? What then 
becomes of the caterpillar, and the other various 
forms which the N. Jersey writer supposes this 
Proteus to assume during its “destructive career,” 
as he terms it? 

But there are other inaccuracies into which the 
gentleman has fallen, and which he will excuse me 











whom I am indebted for directing my attention to 
some particulars, who can bear testimony to the 
accuracy of most of them, it is hoped that farmers 
will Jay aside those fears of the return of the cater- 
pillar the next season, which the N, Jersey gentle- 
man has endeavoured to excite, and that, notwith- 
standing his too positive assertions, they will ascribe 
the ravages of that or any other insect, to their 
proper cause, and not to the harmless locust. 
Yours, respectfully, J. W. R. 
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ANNALS OF THE T . 
(From the Peter Intelligencer.) 
The following is a list of the stallions (which may 
be considered as nearly complete,) imported into 
Virginia and North Carolina from the year 1795 to 
1810 inelusive, with their pedigrees annexed. 'The 
first step, it is conceived, towards a Stud Book, or 
collecting an account of the blood of otr horses, is 
to ascertain the number of stallions imported from 
England, with their pedigrees annexed; because it 
is to the importation of horses and mares from that 
kingdom, that we are indebted not only for the 
foundation Of our stock of turf horses, but for their 
present value. There is not a pedigree of a single 
blood horse or mare in this country, but what goes 
in every cross, directly or remotely back to English 
stock. 
The preSent attempt towards a collection so de- 
sirable, it is hoped, will be followed up by the zeal 





in stating, since he has requested (what certainly 
he needed before he attempted to inform others, 
viz.) information respecting facts. 

One error, unimportant indeed, but still requiring 
correction, is that an exudation of gum takes place 
from the wounded tree, and affords protection to 
the uncovered egg. This I have observed in no 
one instance: and did it universally occur, we 
'should no longer be subject to these ‘‘depredations” 
\which the writer imputes to this innocent insect, 
‘since what he considers their protection would in- 
‘evitably cause their destruction; for, as I have 
|shown, they require the air to hatch, and the earth 
‘to nourish them, from both which they would thus 
|be excluded. Besides, there are very few trees ex- 
cept fruit trees, (with which the locust here seldom 





‘meddles,) which afford viscid secretions; and of 


|these, the pine and sumach it totally rejects. 

| One remark with respect to the nourishment of the 
\locust in its winged state. The gentleman asserts 
that they “destroy any green thing by their numbers 
and voracity.” Now whether they draw up juices 
from the tree, or merely sip a little moisture as 


this form, as I believe is the case oi che silk worm, 
I am not entirely satisfied: but that they devour the 
leaves of trees or any other vegetable, | am con- 
vinced is wholly incorrect. For I have neither in the 
whole course of my observations, seen them so em- 
ployed, nor were the leaves of the trees upon which 


numbers (as the chinquapin,) more eaten than 
others: 


little more accuracy in bis investigation, might easi- 
ly have discovered, the locust is entirely destitute 
of mandibles, or those organs for eating with, which 
the grasshopper and probably most other herbiver- 
ous insects are furnished. 

If therefore, the facts which have been above 





some suppose, or take no nourishment at all under| Pherby Squirrel, out of 'Tribble’s dam by ee 


and intelligence of others, until a Stud Book is ac- 
complished, which is at present so great a deside- 
ratum with the amateur, the sportsman and the 
breeder of the turf horse. 

Arch-Duke. Imported in 1803, by Col. Hoomes, 
of Virginia; a brown bay, got by Sir Peter Teazle, 
dam Horatio by Eclipse—Countless by Blank—Rib 
—Wynn’s Arabian—Governor—Alcocke’s Arabian 
—Grasshopper. 

Alderman. Imported into Virginia, by John 
Banks, of Richmond; bay horse, bred by Eart Gros- 
venor, and got by PotSos, dam Lady Bolingbroke 
by Squirrel, out of Cypron, the dam of King Herod 
by Blaze—Bethel’s Arabian—Greyham’s Champion 
—Darley’s Arabian—Merlin. 

Archer. Imported from London, in 1802, by 
T. Reeves, Virginia; bay horse, bred by the late 
Duke of Cumberland, got by Faggergill, dam sister 
to Crassus by Eclipse—Young Cade, Rib, Partner, 
Greyhound, Curwen’s Bay Barb. 

Admiral Nelson. Imported by Wm. Lightfoot, 
Virginia; bay horse, bred by Lord Grosvenor and 
got by John Bull, dam Olivia by Justice, her dam by 

Bryan O'Lynn. Imported by Governor ‘Turner, 
of N. C., was a bay horse and got by Aston, (own 
brother to Whiskey,) his dam by Lesang—Regulus, 
out of Prophet’s dam by Partner--Greyhound— 
Curwen’s Bay Barb. 

Bedtord. Imported from London in the spring 


they deposit their eggs, and remain in the greatest] of 1776, by Col. John Hoomes, of the Bolling-Green; 


a bay horse, bred by Earl Grosvenor, and got by 


Besides, what of itself is proof positive,] Dungannon, (one of the best sons of Eclipse,) his 
and what the gentleman himself, if he had used a}dam Fairy by Highflyer—Fairy Queen by Sons 


Cade—Ronthe’s Blackeyes by Crab—Warlocke 
Galloway by Snake—Bald Galloway—Curwen’s Bay 
Barb. Bedford was the sire of some of the first 
rate horses of their day. The following were among 
the number of his immediate descendants, besides 
many others, viz: Fairy, who, it is believed, out of 





stated, are correct, and there are gentlemen, to! thirteen races (4 mite heats,) won twelve, and is the 
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only nag that ever beat Leviathan—Gallatin, Nancy 
Air, Dungannon, Peggy, Lottery, Cup-bearer,V olun- 
teer, Nestor, Dutchess, Folus, Whiskey and Shylock. 

Buzzard. Chestnut horse, imported into Virginia 
about the year 1804, was got by Woodpecker, dam 
by Dux—Curiosity by Snap—Regulus—Bartlett’s 
Childers—Honeywood’'s Arabian—-dam of the two 
True Blues. Buzzard died in Kentucky aged 24. 

Bergamot. Imported into Virginia; bay horse, got 
by Highflyer—dam_ Priestless—Matchem—Gower 
Stallion—Regulus—Hip—Hartley’s Blind Horse— 
Flying Whig. 

Clown. Imported into North Carolina by Wm. 
Cain; bay horse, bred by T. Douglass, was got by 





Bordeaux, (brother to Florizel,) his dam by Eclipse 
—Crisis by Careless—Snappina by Snap—Moore’s 
Son of Partner, out of Driver’s dam by Childers. 
Ceur de Lion. Bay horse, imported by Colonel! 
Hoomes into Virginia, foaled 1790, got by Highfly- 
er out of Dido by Eclipse—Spectator—Blank. 
Citizen. Imported from England in the ship Gos- 
rt, Capt. Chamberlin, and landed at Portsmouth, 
a., on 26th Sept. 1803, then 17 years old. Citizen 
was a most beautiful animal, stood five feet one 
inch high, had great grandeur and substance, a rich 
brown bay with black legs, full of bone, and re- 
markably good action. He was descended from the 
best stock of horses in England, and was well known 
on the turf, having won 19 different races, and the 
most of them four mile heats. In a letter dated 





London, Ist July, 1797, it says, “that Citizen was 
a favourite, and ranked with Hambletonian, the 


most favourite horse that ever appeared on the Bri-; 


tish turf.” Citizen was bred by Mr. Garforth, foal-|J- 5-Sxmver, Esa. 


ed 1786, and got by Pacolet, a son of Blank, a son 


of the Godolphin, his dam Princess by Turk, he by| valuable Journal, the weight and size of a bull-calf, 
Regulus, a son of the Godolphin— Fairy Queen by| which I, and all others, who have seen him, have 
Young Cade—Routhe’s Blackeyes by Crab—War-|thought extraordinary. He was calved on the 
tock Galloway by Snake—Bald Galloway—Curwen’s| fourt 
Barb. Citizen got some capital racers in Virginia,| morning of the fifth— Weight, 102 lbs.—Measure- 
and was the sire of the celebrated horse Pacolet.|ment, from the back of the head to the rump, three 


He died in 1810, aged 24. 
Cormorant. A bay horse, imported by Colonel 
Hoomes in 1797; bred by the Earl of Egremont, 


and got by Woodpecker, his dam by Squirrel—Ba-| breed, both imported in the ship Franklin, in Au- 
igust, 1824, I was compelled to have the heifer 


jazet—Regulus—Lonsdale Arabian—Darley’s Ara- 
bian—Byerly Turk—Taffolet Barb. 
Clifden. A bay horse, imported by Dr. Thorn- 


ton, of Washington City, about the year 1799-1800. | always entertained of the superiority of this breed| 


He was bred by the Earl of Derby, and got by Al-) 


fred (a son of Matchem,) his dam by Florizel, gran- 
dam by Matchem, &c. 

Chariot. Bay horse, imported into North Caroli- 
na by James and Henry Line, in 1802. He was 
got by Highflyer, his dam Potosi by Eclipse—Blank 
—Godolphin Arabian—Snip—Partner—Bloody But- 
tocks—Greyhound—Makeless, &c. 

Chance. Bay horse, imported by Col Tayloe, 
was got by Lurcher, (son of Dungannon,) his dam 





' 


by Hyder Ally—Perdita by Herod—Fair Forester! 
by Sloe—Forester—Partner—Croft’s Bay Barb—|dam of Sir Archy,) to Mr. Archibald Randolph, before 


Makeless—Brimmer—Dodsworth. 





the brother of Mopsqueezer for 500 guineas; he 
won the Fortesque stakes, {1 subscribers, 50 gui- 
neas each; and over the Beacon Course, 4 miles 
and upwards, he won the Claret stakes of 200 gui- 
neas each, beating seven capital horses, and receiv- 
ing forfeit from seven others. His winnings that 
year amounted to 2580 guineas. The year he was 
five he did not start, having fallen lame. At six 
years old he won the King’s plate at Guilford, run- 
ning three 4 mile heats with 168 lbs. on his back; he 
run also for-the King’s plate at Lewes, which he 
would have won had he not fallen lame. He run 
this year for two other King’s plates, and was the 
second best horse for each: they were won by Anvil 
and Drone, two of the best horses then on the turf. 
He never started more, and was afterwards ranked 
among the best stallions in England. Diomed was 
got by Florizel, (one of the best sons of King He- 
rod,) his dam by Spectator, grandam sister to Hora- 
tius hy Blank—Flying Childers—Miss Bellvoir by 
Grey Grantham—Paget Turk—Betty Percival by 
Leedes’ Arabian. Diomed was the sire of some of 
the first racers and stallions ever raised in Virginia; 
amongst them were Top Gallant, Wrangler, Peace 
Maker, Truxton, Hamlintonian, Florizel, Potomac, 
and Sir Archy.* Diomed died about 1807-8, up- 
wards of 30 years old. 
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Lexington, August 14, 1826. 
Dear Sir.—I am anxious to have recorded in your 


instant, was weighed and measured on the 


feet six inches,—girth two feet ten inches. 
This calf was got by a bull of the Improved Dur- 
ham Short Horn breed, out of an heifer of the same 


milked some days before she calved. 
These facts confirm the good opinion I have 


of cattle. Should you also, believe that these facts 
are worthy of record, you will oblige me by com- 
plying with my request. Truly yours, &c. 

D. WILLIAMSON, Jr. 


PRICES CURRENT. 

















*There was a report in circulation some few years 
back that Sir Archy was not a son of Diomed, but was 
got by an imported horse called Gabriel: to satisfy my- 
self on the subject, | wrote to Col. Tayloe, who bred 
Sir Archy, and he replied as follows: ‘“‘To ycur inqui- 
ries relative to the sireship of Sir Archy, I have to ob- 
serve in reply that I had sold one half of Castanira (the 


Sir Archy was foaled, and that he was foaled on the 


Diomed. A chestnut horse, imported into Virgi-|south side of James river in the spring of 1805, the 
nia in June, 1798, by Messrs. Lamb and Younger, |joint property of Mr. Randolph and myself. I believe that 
and purchased by them of Sir Thomas Charles Bun- | Gabriel was alive in 1804, but I am very confident he ne- 


bury. Diomed was foaled in the spring of 1777, 
and was 21 years of age when imported into Virgi-| 
nia. ‘The following account of this famous horse, 
to whom the Virginians are so much indebted for} 
their present fine race of horses, cannot be uninte- | 
resting. He was considered one of the best racers| 
on the English turf. At three’ years old, he was} 


| ver covered at the same stand with Sir Archy. Gabriel! 
}and Sir Archy are something alike in form but not in| 
(colour, Gabriel being brown—can’t speak positively as} 


|to marks, but have no hesitation in saying there can be 


no doubt of Sir Archy’s being got by Diomed. Casta- 
nira was a dark brown, almost a black mare.” 
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ON THE ENEMIES OF THE WHEAT CROP. 


By J. Buen, or ALBANY. 


(From the Memoirs of the Board of Agriculture of the 


State of New York.) 
The Hessian Fly. 


MER.—Battimoge, Aucust 23, 1826. 
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select the weakest ronan ove 


mischief when the growth is checked by unfavoura- 
ble weather, or poverty of soil; and that a vigorous 

d constant growth renders their attacks compara- 
tively harmless. , 

5. That there is no variety of wheat which can 
long escape their ravages.* And 

6. The best remedies consist of a good tilth—a 


" ‘ -_irich (but not wet,) soil—late sowing—ploughing in 
So individual has done more to investigate this A ; ws on 
Bye regio pnt vy ty ts oc, pocalile the stubble immediately after harvest—and, per 


than Mr. Worth. And we have, in a communica- 
tion made to the Pennsylvania Society, in 1823,* a 
further detail of his indefatigable labours, to ad~ 
yance the interests of the farmer. In this commu- 
nication, Mr, Worth details the material facts, in 
regard to the Hessian fly, which we have quoted 


haps, feeding off the crop in the spring, with sheep, 
or other light-footed stock. 

I will suggest another remedy, which does not 
seem to have been noticed by any writer on this 
oe It is to SOW POWDERED CAUSTIC LIME UP- 
ON THE O®oP, while the insect is in the egg, or cater- 





-| pillar, on the blade of the wheat, or even when it has 
above, and recommends a change in the aoe of ‘descended within the sheath. The utility of this ap- 
crops, as c = — a oaks ang Plication has been demonstrated in the experiments 

| follow w ‘ . 4 : oth 
ek aeeling and harrowing the stubble! mY “a id = bes at ae ie 
immediately after harvest, and a second time he in pag < : 


April, (May,) by which, a great number of the in- 


sects will be destroyed in the pupa state, and vo- 
junteer plants will throw up to receive the deposits 
Where pasturing is re- 


of those which escape. 


y own practice affords a corroborating proof. In 
$22.1 sowed two pieces of spring wheat, of one 
d two acres, on grounds in all respects similar, 
and separated only by a small ravine. Some time 


sorted to, he says the work must be completed in aj May, . ee ee : -~— —- ma nae 
few days, and immediately after the deposit; and! , 


that even then it may be a dangerous expedient, 
’ unless on strong grounds, and in favourable seasons 
In a conversation with Judge Burt, of the Senate, 

on this subject, he mentioned a fact strongly corro- 
borative of the opinion held by Mr. Worth and 

- others, that the insect is propagated in the stubble; | 


‘lour; and examination, I found the insect had 
btained ii gment within the sheath. I imme- 
iately sowed two bushels of lime upon one acre, 

while there Was a heavy dew upon the ground, ac- 

\cording to the directions which I had received from 

‘neighbour Chapman, and left the other to its fate. 


and that the crop is ordinarily injured in proportion The limed wheat gave a good crop; the other, not 


to its distance from that of the preceding year. In 
1820, he sowed a field on his farm in Orange coun- 
ty, with twenty bushels of seed, adjoining the stub- 
ble of his preceding crop, from which 4t was sepa- 


rated by a stone wall. In April, it had so fin 
appearance that his neighbours thought he w 
have forty bushels the acre. 
soon destroyed these flattering “hopes; 


whole product was reduced by its ravages to sixty 
bushels. ‘Che crop was far the best on the side 
most remote from the stubble field, and diminished 
as it approximated the stone wall, near which it 
was scarcely worth harvesting; and in — —— are informed by Mr. Worth, the product of wheat| 
about the bars — ar —— The Jodge bas no in Pennsylvania was lessened one half, by this and 
a hes . 


was scarcel 
confidence in the efficacy of steeps. 


more than half a one. 

The manner im which this application resuscitat- 
ed the crop, cannot be misapprehended. If applied 
when the egg, or caterpillar, is on the leaf, the 
caustic qualities of the lime, it is believed, prove 
fatal to the insect. If the caterpillar has passed 





The insect, benef car tee ime will pretty certainly reach it, 


ither-oy the dew which falls upon 
the blade. 

The Hessian fly commits its ravages more uni- 
formly and extensively in the middle, than in the 
northern states. In Virginia, Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania, it proves a dreadful scourge. In 1823, we 


other insects. Many farmers did not gather the 


F what has been stated, we nay draw the amount of seed sown; and some found their fields 
rom w ’ 


following conclusions: 


not worth reaping. Its appearance among us is 


; : more uncertain, and its devastations are principally 
AD... _ hy 4 dae yp a ye made in the spring; particularly north of the High- 


and often during the summer, an¢ that in four or 


five days, they change to the caterpillar state. 


lands. This difference I ascribe to climate. In 
some counties, of the greatest elevation, upon the 


J , head waters of our great st subj d 
. 9, That the mischief is done by the caterpillar . rs oan, cpet & satin 


in September, before the severe aitumnal frosts, or 


—— months of April and Hay. 
3. 


hat the insects remain in fe chrysalis during 


the winter, where they have Jeen deposited and 
nourished.} 





*See their Memoirs, vol. 1, p..65. 


t While engaged in compiling these facts, January 25,|in the autumn. 
I went to the fields, and gathe#ed a number of wheat 


plants, the seed of which had Deen soaked in brine and 
limed, and also some volwteer plants, which had 
sprung up in my turnip field early in August, with an 
expectation of discovering te chrysalis. Of the first, 
taken from three different fields, sown the 5th, 11th, 
and 19th September, I seleted six plants from each, 
and the same number from he volunteer wheat. I sub- 
jected the whole to a careul examination, aided by a 
good microscope, but fourd no chrysalis. The sown 
plants were found to be lvalthy and perfect, except in 
one instance, in which fhe roots appeared dead and 
shrivelled, and the leavesdry. This was evidently the 
effect of frost, as there was no indication of injury 
from insects. Three stans of the volunteer wheat, (a 
spontaneous growth fron seed scattered in harvesting, ) 
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and each of. the plants had from three to six stems—I 
found eaten, within the sheaf of the lower leaf, two of 
them transversely, or crossways, and the third remain- 
ed attached to the plant, by a very small filament; four 
fifths of the stem being eaten away (within the sheath,) 
nearly the eighth of an inch in length. These stems 
were much withered. I supposed they had been eaten 


At the same time I subjected to microscopic exami- 

nation, a handful of wheat taken from the threshing 
floor. I found several kernels, perhaps one in sixty, 
with small perforations, similar to those found in peas, 
from which the fly or bug has escaped, and others 
which appeared half eaten. This could not have been 
done by weevil, as they have never been seen among 
us, except in a small parcel of Chili wheat, which I re- 
ceived last fall; and besides, the perforations were 
smaller than this insect makes. 
*The Lawler wheat, carried from Pennsylvania to 
Virginia, was cried up for some time, in the latter 
state, as being prvof against the insect; but I believe 
this is no longer pretended. I apprehend that our ex- 
pectations from the “white flint” will prove equally fal- 
lacious. 





L177 
and late me Hessian fly is yet unknown; 
while in less el@wated districts, its ravages are some- 
times great, at others trifling, or not percepti- 
ble. I think heavy frosts, which we almost in- 
variably experience in September, about the time 
the wheat is sufficiently advanced to receive the 
deposit, is destructive to the egg and caterpillar, 
then on the te Hence the triflirg injury expe- 
rienced from fem in autumn. The late frosts in 
spring, after fhe intervention of warm weather, 
which evolves the fly from the chrysalis, may prove 
equally fatal to‘them; and this may account for the 
circumstance of their not proving so baneful in 
some years as in others, and of the exemption from 
them altogether, of the more elevated districts, 
such as Delaware, Allegany, Warren, &c. 

There are other theories in regard to the fly 
which deserve to be noticed, because they suggest 
other remedieg—remedies which seem, in many in- 
stances, to ha¥e fully realized the hopes of those 
who have tested them; and which, should they ul- 
timately turn out to be inefficacious against the 
Hessian fly, are nevertheless of acknowledged utili- 
ty against other enemies of the wheat crop. One 
of these t@aches that the egg of the fly (or of some 
other insect destructive to wheat,) is deposited in 
the downy end of the kernel; the other} that it is 
lodged in the grain while in a succulent state, in a 
manner analogous to the deposit of the maggot in 
the green pea: both are bottomed on the hypothe- 
sis, that the seed of the grain and of the insect go 
into the earth®together, and that the same tempera- 
ture gives action and expansion to each of them. 
And both suggest, as a remedy, the immersion of 
the seed before sowing, in a steep that shall posesss 
the property of destroying the ova of the insect, 
without injuring the germ of the grain. 

The evidences in support of these theories are 
few, and are principally drawn from the efficacy 
which has been found in the remedy proposed. I 
shall confine my quotations to what regards the first 








only. 

A writer in the American Farmer, vol. v. p. 134, 
who subscribes ‘A Bucks county Farmer,” (and we 
regret that he did not add the authority of his real 
name,) states, as the result of actual observation, 
that the insect is propagated from the eggs of the 
fly, deposited on the grain when ripening; that the 
fly may be seen by the middle of June, and from 
that time till wheat is cut, flying about and lighting 
upon ears of wheat; that it deposits its eggs upon 
the outer ends of the grain, where they may be 
seen with a good microscope or optic glass, some- 
times to the number of six or seven on one grain. 

“They remain there (continues this writer,) till 
the grain is sown. The warmth necessary to pro- 
duce vegetation, is sufficient to animate the insect. 
It bursts the shell and enters the shoot, where it 
lies in a torpid state till next spring, except in some 
instances where wheat is sown early, the fly com- 
mences its ravages in the fall: when this is disco- 
vered, the best method is to turn sheep upon it, and 
pasture it short either in the fall or winter. 

“The most effectual way to check the propaga- 
tion, is in preparing the seed before sown, which 
should be in the following manner: Put your seed 
into a hogshead, tub or vat, and cover it with water; 
let it stand ten or twelve hours, then put off the 
water, put the wheat upon a barn floor, sprinkle 
lime over it with a shovel, and mix it till it is well 
covered with lime. Let it remain in that state about 
24 hours, and the eggs will be destroyed without 
any injury to the seed. 

“The following brief sketch of the observations 
which led to the discovery above mentioned, is 
given, that all who wish to be satisfied of the truth 
of it, may have occular demonstration of the fact, 
if they will take the trouble. On viewing several 
grains of wheat in a microscope, something resem- 


bling’ the eggs of: insects was observed upon them. 
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‘Twenty grains were selected with those appear- 
ances; they were put upon some raw cotton and a 
little earth, in a tumbler of water, and observed 
every day; and on the day the gtain opened and 
put forth its tender fibre, the insect burst from its 
shell, and was not to be seen. : j 

“Ten days after, five of the erains, With their, 
roots an! blades, were taken from the glass, and_ 
carefully examined. In three of them the insects 
were found. The other fifteen remained and over- 
spread the top of the glass. ‘They were preserved 
till spring, when, on examining. every stock had an 
insect in it, some two, and one four. 

“Twenty other grains were selected, and the 
lime applied for twelve hours. It was then washed 
and the colour of the eggs was changed, and being 
put into a glass in like manner as the other, the 
wheat grew, but the eggs did not produce. The 
roots were transplanted and grew well; and ten 
bushels of wheat, limed as above, produced a good 
crop, while the neighbouring fields suffered mate- 
rially, and some were almost wholly destroyed by 
the fly.” 

Georze B. Evertson (whose letter upon the sub- 
ject I have somehow mislaid,) has stated to me his 
observations upon the fly, which accord with the 
preceding. He saw the fly upon the heads of the 
grain, and afterwards, with a microscope, saw the 
eggs in the crease of the kernel, and has no doubt 
but the egg of the insect is attached to the seed. 
Steeping the seed in pickle, and liming, he consi- 
ders a preventive. 

I never found the fly in my fields, except in the 
instance I have mentioned; and in no other instance 
have I sown wheat without having previously steep- 
ed and limed it. 

In a conversation with Mr. Lake, of the Senate, 
‘he informed me, that he formerly suffered much in 
his wheat crop from smut and insects; that, having 
heard steeping in brine and liming recommended as 
a remedy for these evils, he subjected his seed to 
this process, and has pursued the practice since that 
time: that his crops have been uniformly healthy 
and abundant, while those in his neighbourhood 
have been more or less devastated. 

I will only add, on this subject, the following let- 
ter from Col. Armstrong, of Dutchess: 

“Dear Sir, December 13, 1824. 


“My wheat crop having, in 1819, suffered severe- 
ly from the fly, in the autumn of that year I divided 
my seed wheat into two parcels, one of which I 
washed carefully in a solution of unslacked lime 
and water, and while the mixture was in a state of 
ebullition. ‘To dry the seed, it was rolled in gyp 
sum, and then sown in the ordinary way. The 
other parcel was not limed, but in all other respects 
treated like the preceding. The result was, that 
the crop produced by the limed seed remained un- 
touched by the fly, while that produced by the seed 
not limed, was very seriously injured. I have not 
since been in the way of renewing the experiment; 
but earnestly recommend it to all who are engaged 
in raising wheat. 

I remain, sir, yours, &c. 


H. B. ARMSTRONG. 


Other Insects. 

Mr. Worth speaks of three kinds, other than the 
Hessian fly, which prey upon the wheat crop: 

“That which causes th: sedge, or slunt—a worm 
that is found in the stocks, near the root, and about 
the joints—and another worm that causes the early 
ohange of colour of the ear.’”* 

The first, Mr. W. does not pretend to identify; 
but he conjectures it to be a — of aphis, or 
plant louse, which preys upon the roots in autumn 
and winter; causes the plant to throw out new roots 





J. Bust, Ese. 





and assume a sedge like appearance in the spring.| which it may contain.* The evidenc 
He thinks it harbours in the ground, and recom- — 


mends salt and ashes to be applied at the time of 
sowing, and harrowed in with the grain. 

The worm in the stalk is about three sixteenths 
of an inch long, pale yellow, with brown spots about 
its mouth. The deposits are made thrice a year, 
and a few days earlier than those of the Hessian fly. 
“The ravages of the first generation have usually 
been confounded with those of the fly, as the plants 
decline in both cases about the same time, and in 
the same manner; but such as are affected by this 
insect, can readily be distinguished by an enlarge 
ment of the culm near the roots. The second gene- 
ration is lodged about the several joints, and may 
frequently be found in apparently healthy plants. 
This generation must materially lessen the quantity 
of grain, and | conceive the principal cause of the 
bad product from the straw. ‘The third generation, 
in the autumn, is lodged in the manner of the first, 
and the change has also been charged to the Hes. 
sian fly.* The same remedies will apply to both. 

Of the third species, we are merely informed, 
that the larva is lodged in the cavity of the straw, 
above the upper joint; is about the fourth of an 
inch long, of a glossy white; and that the pupa is 
more = than the larva, and is found on the out 
side of the straw, in the vagina of. the leaf. ‘The 
effects of this insect are often noticedin our wheat 
fields, but bitherto the injury has been too trifling 
to excite alarm. 

Mr. L. Carter, of Virginia, has described a spe- 
cies of moth, which preys upon wheat.t According 
to his opinion, the egg is lodged in the grain beiore 
it hardens. When tie grain is threshed, and laid 
in heaps, the grain heats, and .the egg hatches; 
otherwise, it lies dormant until spring. 

In 1807, a new disease appeared in the wheat in 
Maryland. In several counties, on the richest land, 
the crops were nearly destroyed. ‘The main or top 
roots were destroyed, apparently by an insect; the 
colour declined, the blades dwindled and were 
drawn together, and small feeble stalks rose only to 
the height of six inches. Mr. Hollingsworth, who 
suffered greatly for several years, finally found a 
remedy in a dressing of lime and rotten compost 
upon the growing crop.{ 

There was published in the Utica Patriot, of July 
1304, a communication signed P. Colt, which dis- 
closes facts before unobserved. On searching for 
the cause of the yellow and rusty appearance of a 
crop of spring wheat, he discovered the roots to be 
dead, and decayed, like rotten flax, and found upon 
them a number of very small white worms, ex- 
tremely lively, and from 4 to 4 inch in length. He 
also found, in the more decayed fibres, ‘insects in 
a quiet or dead state, or more properly speaking, in 
a state of absolute rest, and of the colour of a ripe 
flax-seed, though not of that shape.” 

Our knowledge of the insects which prey upon 
wheat is yet so imperfect, that it is impossible to 
ascertain their number, or to identify or describe 
particular species. Genanin enumerates fifty kinds 
which are known in Europe as enemies to the corn 
crop. We know only a few, and those but imper- 
fectly. And even the Hessian fly, whose ravages 
have caused the loss of millions of dollars, and 
whose devastations have been carried on under our 
own observation for almost filty years, is so imper- 
fectly known, that we are compelled to grope for 
truth among a contrariety of opinions, without 
knowing when we have attained uur object. 

Hatchel, and after him Professor Cooper, recom- 
mend immersing seed wheat in scalding water of 
190° or 205° for five or ten minutes, as an effectual 
means of destroying the seeds of sniut or insects 





*Memoirs Penn. Agric. Society, vol. 1, p. 165. 
1 Transactions American Phil. Society, vol. 1. 








*Memeirs ef the Penn. Agric. Society, vol. 1, p. 165. 





} See Memoirs of Phila. Agrie. Sosiety, vel. 1, p. 125. 


ty of lime, are also respectable. 


ties upon the causes and prevention of 
dew, &c.; but other avocations prevent 
this intention. 
excellent selections upon these diseases in this y 
lume. I will barely remark, that my own practien 
and observation strongly recommend the ae at 
salt and lime, in preparing the seed, the “ 
form wal? steep, and the latter in a dry 
state. I never saw a smut head in my ; 

the seed had been thus prepared. ae 
considered that lime certainly has proved efficacig 
against the fly, or some other insect enemy, the _ 
ducement for giving it a fair trial is greatly stren th. 
ened. The mildew or rust is generated, or on : 
gated, by a moist, hot, and close ve 
abounds most where fresh manures have been 
plied in quantity. ‘These causes suggest the reme 
dies; which are, to insure a better circulation ' 
by leying the lands (especially if level,) in narrow 
ridges; and to prevent a too luxuriant growth, both 
of straw and weeds, by applying the manure first 
to a hoed crop, which will 

troduced by the manure, and deprive the latter of 
its heat. 


feeding them,at which time I had onl 
tons of fine tinothy and ciover hay. i 
sheep into flocks of about 100, and commenced 
giving them, sa half a gill of corn per day, in the 
ear, dividing it as to give half of it in the morn- 
ing, and the resilue in the evening, except that to 
the lambs I gave yearly the same 
in the sheaf. I fetin this way, until about the first 
of January followng, when the quantity of grain 
was a little increasd: so that, between the 15th of 
December and the ‘5th of April following, I actu- 
ally fed to my 380 steep, 145 bushels of corn, and 
'to the 120 lambs, 40 bushels of oats, which would 
be something less tha: a gill of corn and oats pet 
head, per day, to bothsheep and lambs, during the 
winter. The flock hai little more than enough of 
hay to form a cud, e:cept that in extreme cold 
weather, I directed then to be full fed on ha 


the utili 


It was my intention to have collected the authori. 


Smut, Mil. 


my fulfill 
The reader will, however, find w'8 


first in the 
powdered 


And when it ig 


atmosphere, ang 


of air, 


extirpate the weeds in. 





ON WINTERING SHEEP. 
By Jeprpian Moxgan, or Cayuga, 


(From the Memoirs of the Board of Agriculture of the 


State of New York.) 


To Jesse Buen, Ese., 


Dear Sir--Agreeably to your request, I herewith 


transmit a brief statement of the facts and obserya- 
tions, in relation to the keeping of sheep; and should 
y 

liberty to make them public, for the benefit of others 
engaged in that important branch of agriculture. 


ou deem them of sufficient importance, you are at 


it will be recollected, that in the summer of 1892 


the drought was severe in many parts of our coun- 
try. In the county of Cayuga, where I reside, and 
in the counties adjacent, it was greater than in any 
former year, since the settlement of the county, 
Our meedows were so much parched, that we did 
net secme more than one third of the hay we do in 
ordinary sasons. At this time, my flock consisted of 
about 500 sheep, including about 120 lambs; and as 
I had a ver? scanty supply of hay, I was obliged to 
resort to some expedient to winter my flock upon 
less than the usual quantity of it. 


About the fifteenth of December, I commenced 
about nine 
divided my 


uantity of oats 


In this manner, 500 theep were wintesed, with 


the loss of only three lanbs; and at che opening of 
the spring, they were in \etter health and condition 
than any flock I ever wintwed in any former season 
since | have been engaged in rearing sheep and 
growing wool. 


— 








* Dom. Ency., wt. Wheat. 
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"serve in part as a stimulus to those who breed’ more 
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| estimate the expense of keeping my flock of 500 
sheep through the winter, as follows: 





Nine tons of hay, ... at $7.00 . $63.00 
145 bushels of corn,... .0.31.. . 715.25 
40 do. Mics s OM ee 7.60 
Salt, with the hay, &e. . . .. «~~ 5.00 
Attendance of shepherd,. . . . 20.00 

$171.55 


Ihave adopted the same course with my sheep, 
this winter, and from letters recently received from 
my son, who has the charge of the flock, I enter- 
tain a confident expectation of the same result. 

Albany, March 18, 1824. 





SHEEP AND WOOL. 
Mr. Sxnoomer, White Port, July 30, 1826. 
The interest you have taken in the improvement 
of sheep as one of the most important relations in 
our editorial charge, and the politeness you have 
extended to my communications on the subject, in- 
duces me to make you a farther offering of the re- 
sult of our shearing on the 27th of May last. In so 
doing, I trust you will not consider it a mere chal- 
lenge with the vain glorious anticipation of superi- 
ority, but, as has been heretofore suggested, with 
the view of bringing out reports from others who 
have sheep worth propagating from, and to compare 
and estimate their value in their different capacities 
of usefulness. Last year, it is remembered that a 
small flock in the state of Maryland sheared a 
greater average by a pound to the fleece, than any 
reported, or indeed any I have known or heard of. 
They were of the Friezland, or rat-tailed breed. If 
these sheep have wool of good quality, and other 
properties corresponding in a reasonable degree, 
the owner would but do them justice by giving the 
ublic a better knowledge of them. ‘The honoura- 
‘ble competition amongst the fine wool growers, will 


for quantity, permit me to suggest the importance 
of giving an additional impulse to such as feel an 
interest in raising an abundance of good wool for 
domestic purposes on a valuable carcase. If it is 
most advantageous for our Eastern, and a portion 
of our Western country to raise sheep principally 
for their wool as an article of sale, it is not less im- 
portant that we should raise it of an inferior quality 
on animals, otherwise better suited to the supply of 
our wants, in order to meet the demands of our 
purely domestic manufactures—such being the na- 
ture of much of our Southern population as to re- 

uire an abundant supply of strong, warm, cheap, 

brick, made with most economy by every head of 
a family, a surplus of wool may be vended to our 
Eastern brethren, or exchanged for some of their 
more polished fabricks. I have thought, sir, in 
mentioning the facts of my Jast shearing, that it 
might add something to the interest of one of those 
useful and agreeable monthly meetings of your 
Trustees to have before them samples of wool taken 
from sheep of the first shear, producing in the dirt 
from 11 to 164 pounds. Seven rams, from 14 to 18 
months old, being spring aad fall lambs, sheared 11, 
118, 12, 134, 143, 16, 164 pounds, an average of 
more than 13; pounds. Rams, wethers, and year 
old ewes, to the number of 29, sheared $02 Ibs. an 
average of 10 6-16 of alb. Thirty five ewes, ei- 
ther with lambs by their sides, or having had them 
the last spring, (with the exception of 7 fall lambs) 
sheared 234 Ibs. an average of 6% nearly. Many 
ewes varied from 8 to as high as 143. The total 
average of 64 sheep is 8 3-8 Ibs. The seven rams’ 
fleeces were sheared and weighed in the presence 
of several neighbours and oie of the adjoin- 
ing counties, and the rest, with the exception of six 
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dinary at 10 or 12 lbs., anticipations of 15 or 16 
were thought entirely visionary. I am clearly of 
opinion there is still great room for improvement, 
and believe that in three years (barring accidents,) 
individual fleeces will be nearer 20 than 16 Ibs., and 
an average obtained of more than 10 lbs.; this will 
be the result (if realized,) of crosses by sheep pro- 
ducing long and short wool, similar to such as is en- 
closed. A great average can only be obtained by 
the most uniform attention to the order of the flock, 
besides annually marking the least productive indi- 
viduals for sale or use—and what is meant by this 
attention is not what many erroneously suppose (high 
feeding,) but a general regard to their constitution 
and habits, limited only by our knowledge of their 
peculiar nature. If such could be obtained, (which 
18 scarcely presumable in every district of our coun- 
try,) with occasional shifts, uniform salting, and 
water at particular seasons. As it regards food, 
sheep cannot be better treated, summer or winter, 
than in the use of a blue grass pasture, save when 
the snow is on the ground; then hay or trough-feed 
must be resorted to, as circumstances may require. 
But I have not, for the last three winters, fed with 
any thing more than an abundance of wheat straw, 
since there were but few days at a time excluding 
them from their pasture. As it regards uniformity 
of keep, it must be evident that an exuberant sum- 
mer’s grazing, followed by a dry, coarse and indif- 
ferent wintering, will have a wonderful influence in 
deteriorating both the form and fleece of an animal 
so susceptible of change as the sheep, and on the 
contrary, the most abundant and judicious winter 
keep will be lost on them if crowded early on youn 
grass, affording little nutrition, or unaccompanie 
by a sufficient supply of salt and meal as a condi- 
ment to their stomachs: hence, without the latter 
precaution, the scours and other accompanying 
diseases. But I am getting into a dissertation which 
I did not intend. In conclusion, I must express a 
belief, that most farmers will meet with similar suc- 
cess, if they do not overstock themselves; in a pe- 
riod, governed in a measure by the quality of stock 
they begin their improvements on, if they will per- 
severe in a judicous selection of rams, form first to 
be observed, then uniting in their fleece length and 
closeness—from 6 to 8 or 10 inches are good medi- 
um lengths; when the fibre is extended more than 12, 
it would have a tendency to degenerate into hairy 
wool, or become so thin as to be light and unpro- 
ductive, and an exclusion of all ewes that,do not 
prove their value by their first fleece. If it were 
possible to put on the back of one of our large 
rams, weighing, as they sometimes do, from 170 to 
to 200, wool as close as that of a Spanish Merino, 
with the length of 10 or 12 inches, more than 30 
pounds might be obtained to the fleece. The near- 
est approach to this in uniting quantity and quality; 
in judiciously combining length and compactness 
of fleece, is a secret well worth the attention of 
every breeder. I would venture an opinion, found- 
ed only on my little experience, that with a tolera- 
md skilful intermixture of the close woolled Spanish 
erino and our country breeds, that sheep of a 
distinguishing variety may be raised, to an extent 
fully and perfectly to meet the demands of every 
species of manufacture wherein pure wool is re- 


10 pounds of good wool, except they are enveloped ~ 
in their fleeces; that is, so far as to have their legs 
to the knee, and their bellies covered, which is the 
case with those in question, especially under the 
latter part, of from $3 to 6 inches long, of good qua- 


lity for domestic purposes. It is in a proportionate 
degree owing to this circumstance that such weights 
are obtained; and the greater the quantity of wool 
carried on such parts, finer, closer, and longer, so 
will be an increased ratio of the dirt attached to it. 
One important remark fr those who may breed 
sheep of this description: attention must be paid to 
the rams, but particularly the wethers, that the uri- 
nal passage be not intercepted by the great growth 
of long wool surrounding it; from the accumulation 
of filth a mortification frequently takes place, if an 
inch or two of the wool is not shorn from around 
the part. I have formerly lost some of my best 
wethers for the want of this precaution. With my 
best wishes for the increasing usefulness of the Far- 
mer, 

I am, respectfully, yours, 

- ~~ R. K. MEADE. 





ORCHARD GRASS. 
J. S. Sxmwer, Ese. August 11, 1826. 
Sir,—Although I have cultivated orchard grass 
for several years, and have observed and heard of 
many of its valuable properties, yet its superiority 
over every other grass, has never been so fully 
brought under my view as during the present sea- 
son. About the 20th June,I cut a crop of seed 
from a field of orchard grass, and in mowing my 
timothy on the 21st July. (which was adjoining the 
orchard grass in a part of the same field,) my peo- 
ple were tempted by the fine swarth which the 
orchard grass afforded, to mow a part of the same 
round from which I had saved seed about a month 
before. And although I had before witnessed the 
great rapidity of its growth, yet I was nevertheless 
astonished in walking over the field to-day to find 
the grass very nearly knee high where it had been 
closely mown only three weeks before, and when the 
timothy adjoining it would hardly furnish a bite for 
a sheep. Indeed, I have no doubt but that I shall, 
in the course of a few weeks, cut as heavy a crop 
of hay from this same ground as I have ever se- 
cured. 
The great advantage of a grass which recovers 
so soon from the scythe and the tooth, are so ob- 
vious as to render it va ee to enlarge on the 
subject; indeed my object in making this communi- 
cation is barely to state the naked fact, referring 
those who may be desirous of more particular in- 
formation, to the pages of your useful journal, in 
which ample justice has been done this invaluable 
grass by several of your correspondents who have 
had longer experience and closer observation of it 
than myself. 
I am, with respect, your obed’t serv’t, D. 





COTTON. 
(From Gray’s Travels in Africa, p. 64, Lond. ed. 1825.) 
“The country for some distance around this vil- 








quired. This suggestion is not intended in the least 
to supersede the earliest opportunities of improve- 
ment by foreign, or already discrimated races of 
sheep. Far from it, if we neglect to profit by the 
labours and ingenuity of hundreds who have gone 
before us, it will be our own fault. Lest the weight 
of wool here reported should be too trying to the 
credulity of some of your readers, and our antici- 
pations be utterly set at naught, a further, but brief 
explanation, may be proper. In England, 25 and 
30 pounds, if not more, have been shorn from sheep. 





or eight medium fleeces, by one of them. A little 
fume back, when our fleeces were thought extraor 





lage, (Jaroomy,*) has the marks of civilization. 
There were some extensive cotton and indigo, plan- 
tations; and although no rain falls at that season, 
they looked green and well. The soil, though san- 
dy, appeared good and well fitted to produce all 
tropical grains, vegetables, &c. in perfection. 

“We left Jaroomy at 6 o’clock, on the 26th of 
April, 1818, and travelled east over a gently ascend- 
ing country, beautifully wooded, until half past 7, 
when we came to a small town called Jonkaconda, 








Our approaches to this have been but feeble; sheep 
of ordinary size rarely ever shear more than 8 or 





* About 14 or 2 degrees East of the mouth of thé 
Ganbia. 
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inhabited by Bushreens, and very prettily situated on 
a little hill under the shade of some few large trees, 
somewhat resembling the horse chesinut, except 
that the trunk is covered with large sharp protube- 
rances in the shape of thorns. It produces a quan- 
tity of silky cotton, in pods of an oval shape, about 
five inches long and four in circumference. The 
natives do not make any use of it; they prefer the 
common cotton, from which they manufacture all 
their clothes.” 





es oe 
WHITE FLINT WHEAT. 
Sin, Buckingham, Va., Jug. 10, 1826. 
I thank you for your attention in ordering the 


white flint wheat; I got 7 bushels, which with all/ tract. 
\kitchen garden, 


‘dung, 10,000 parts of fluid yielded 10 of extract.|grain crops which interest the agriculturist, there 
| And ina similar experiment upon mould taken from | exists a particular saline substance, peculiar to each, 


charges cost me $3 per bushel, which was seeded in 
good time and style,on good land; the grain is 
shrivelled and very imperfect. It will not suit the 
bottom lands of James river; it is too late, has too 
much blade and sap; and in any climate will be lia- 
ble to rust and mildew. I consider it a catch-penny, 
for I have known the kind of wheat for 35 years, 
called the big white wheat,and by some called the 
big Bedford. We are labouring under a second 
long drought, but shall make bread in this section; 
in our maritime counties, it is said, the prospect is 








converted into dust or vegetable mould, which, as 
might be expected, constitutes a considerable pro- 
portion of the soil. The chance then is, that it is 
again converted into vegetable nourishment, and 
again enters the plant. But it cannot wholly enter 
the plant, because it is not wholly soluble in water. 
Part of it, however, is soluble, and consequently 
capable of being absorbed by the root, and that is 


— 


taken up by the root, though converted to purposes 


of utility by acting as astringents or corrosives in 
stopping up the orifices of the vessels of the plant 
and preventing the admission of too much water. 
but it is to be recollected that the salts in question 
are found by analysis in the very substance of the 
plant, and must consequently have entered in soly- 
tion. It has been also thought that salts are fa- 
vourable to vegetation only in proportion as 





the substance which has been denominated extract. r they 
Saussure filled a large vessel with pure mould ofjhasten the putrefaction of vegetable substances 
turf, and moistened it with distilled or rain water, |contained in the soil, or attract the humidity of the 
till it'was saturated. At the end of five days, when | atmosphere. But sulphate of lime is not eliques- 
it was subjected to the action of the press, 10,000 cent; and if its action consist merely in accelerat- 
parts in weight of the expressed and filtered fluid ing putrefaction, why is its beneficial effect confined 





‘that may ontal 
(nature upon the surface of the globe is not in gene-|of lime;) but such knowledge, very strange to 1e- 
ral very considerable. ‘ 
\that could be separated from mould of this sort was|nure for those crops, any more than that of phos- 


‘yielded by evaporation to dryness 26 parts of on to a small number of plants? Grisenthwaite 
In a similar experiment upon the mould of a | (JVew Theory of Agriculture,.1819, p. 111,) answers 


which had been manured witi this question by stating, that as in the rincipal 


a well cultivated corn field, 10,000 parts of fluid|so, if we turn our attention to the clovers, and tur- 


yielded 4 parts of extract. Such was the result in| nips, we shall still find the same discrimination, 


these particular cases. But the quantity of extract | Saintfoin, clover, and lucern, have long been known 
be separated from pure mould formed by |to contain a notable quantity of gypsum (sulphate 


After twelve decoctions, all| late, never led to the adoption of gypsum as a ma- 


about one-eleventh of its weight; and yet this seems | phate of lime for wheat, or nitrate of soda, or po- 


‘to be more than sufficient for the purposes of vege-|tassa for barley. It is true that gypsum has been 


tation: for a mould containing this qdantity was long, and in various places, recommended as a ma- 
found by experiment to be less fertile, at least for|nure; but its uses not being understood, it was re- 


peas and beans, than a mould that contained only |commended without any reference to crop, or in- 


alarming. Respectfully, yours, 
CHARLES YANCEY. 
PROSPECT OF CROPS. one half or two-thirds the quantity. 
Dear Sir, 


Bath, N. C. Jug. 5,1826. | quantity of extract must not be too much, neither 

Early in April we had some rain; since that time | must it be too little. Plants that were put to vege- 
we have experienced the most excessive drought| tate in mould deprived of its extract, as far as re- 
ever known with us. Our corn crops are now too peated decoctions could deprive it, were found to 
far advanced in age to derive ruch benefit from| be much less*vigorous and luxuriant than plants ve- 
any change of weather, however favourable. They | Setating in mould not deprived of its extract: and 
are a melancholy spectacle. Some fields nearly bar-| yet the only perceptible difference between them is, 
ren; others promise a fourth or third, and low|that the former can imbibe and retain a much 
grounds but half or two thirds of a crop. greater quantity of water than the latter. From 

Oats pretty gencrally failed. ‘The cotton crops this Jast experiment, as well as from the great pro- 
are much injured, but are more promising than) portion in which it exists in the living plant, it evi- 
corn. JOSEPH BONNER. | dently follows that extract constitutes a vegetable 

|food. But extract contains nitrogen; for it yields 
— by distillation a fluid impregnated with ammonia. 
The difficulty, therefore, of accounting fer the in- 
‘troduction of nitrogen into the vegetating plant, as 
|well as for its existence in the mature vegetable 
| substance, is done away; for although the plant re- 
fuses it when presented in a gaseous state, it is 
| plain that it must admit it along with the extract. 








HORTICULTURE. 








SCIENCE OF GARDENING. 

(From Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gardening.) 

FUNCTIONS OF VEGETABLES. 

Food of the vegetating Plant. 
Vegetable Extract. When it was found that at-| bonic acid gas enters the plant along with the ex- 
mospheric air and water are not, even conjointly, tractive principle, as it is known to contain this gas 

capable of furnishing the whole of the aliment ne | also. 

cessary to the development of the plant, it was then} Most plants are found by analysis to contain a 
alleged that, with the exception of water, al! sub-| certain proportion of salts, such as nitrate, muriate, 
stances constituting a vegetable food must at least| and sulphate of potass or soda, as has been already 


'It seems also probable that a small quantity of car-| 


But if the | deed to the accomplishment of any fixed object. 


| It is very well known that some particular ingre- 
dient may be essential to the composition of a body, 
land yet make but a very small ———- of its 
|mass. Atmospheric air contains only about one 
|part in the 100th of the carbonic acid; and yet no 
one will venture to affirm that carbonic acid gas 
lis merely an adventitious and accidental element 
existing by chance in the air of the atmosphere, 
and not an essential ingredient in its composition, 
| Phosphate of lime constitutes but a very small pro- 
| portion of animal bodies, perhaps not one part in 
500; and yet no one doubts that it is essential to 
|the composition of the bones. But the same salt 
is found in the ashes of all vegetables; and who 
will say that it is not essential to their perfection? 
(To be continued.) 





REMARKS ON THE ASCLEPIAS SYRIACA, 
OR COMMON SILK-WEED. 

By William Zollickoffer, M. D. C. M. M. B. 8. of 
| London. 

| To J. S. Sainner, Esa. 

| ‘There is but little doubt, but what a very consi- 
iderable number of our unknown indigenous vegeta- 
‘ble productions, possess alimonious qualities as well 
jas medicinal virtues; and, if the necessary course of 





be administered to the plant in a gaseous state.|shown. ‘These salts are known to exist in the soil,| experimental investigation was adopted, and inde- 
But this also is a conjecture unsupported by proof; | and the root is supposed to absorb them in solution’! fatigably persevered in, in order to avail ourselves 
for even with regard to such plants as grow upon) with the water by which the plant is nourished.|of a knowledge of the Lidden treasures that at pre- 
the barren rock, or in pure sand, it cannot be said|[t is at least certain that plants may be made to/seunt lie concealed within the womb of future disco- 
that they receive no nourishment whatever besides! take up by the roots a considerable proportion of} very; few years would elapse before we should have 
water, except in a gaseous state. Many of the par-|salts in a state of artificial solution. But if salts'the pleasure of congratuating ourselves upon the 
ticles of decayed animal and vegetable substances|are thus taken up by the root of the vegetating| introduction into our markets, of additional esculen- 
which float in the atmosphere and attach themselves| plant, does it appear that they are taken up as | tia, the gustation of many of which, might be equal 





to the leaves, must be supposed to enter the plant 
in solution with the moisture which the leaves im- 
bibe; and so also similar substances contained in 
the soil must be supposed to‘ enter it by the root: 
but these substances may certainly contain vegeta- 
ble nourishment; and they will perhaps be found to 
be taken up by the plant in ‘proportion to their de- 
gree of solubility in water, and to the quantity in 
which they exist in the soil. Now, one of the most 
important of these substances is vegetable extract. 
When plants have attained to the maturity of their 
species, the principles of decay begin gradually to 


food? Some plants, it must be confessed, are in-|in point of delicacy and richness, to many vegeta- 





operate upon them, till they at length die and are 


jured by the application of salts, as is evident from| bles that are cultivated by our Horticulturists. 


the experiments of Saussure; but others are as evi-} 


dently benefited by it. Trefoil and lucern have 
their growth much accelerated by the application 
of sulphate of lime, though many other plants are 
not at all influenced by its action. ‘The Parietaria 
nettle and borage will not thrive, except in such 
soils as contain nitrate of lime or nitrate of potass, 
and plants inhabiting the sea coast, as was ob- 
served by Duhamel, will not thrive in a soil that 
does not contain muriate of soda. It has been 
thought, however, that the salts are not actually 





Considerations arising from the importance of the 
introduction of nutritious articles into the Materia 
Alimentaria, have induced me to avail myself of 
every advantage that presented, of testing and ex- 
amining the virtues of plants, with a view of com- 
municating the successful results to the community. 

During the prosecution of these inquiries, my at- 
tention was directed by a friend, to an examination 
of the article, which is the subject of the present 





paper; the result of which, I with pleasure transmit 
to your respectful address, for publication, if you 
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deem it worthy of an insertion in your useful ““Ame- 
ican Farmer.” 

musty entitled to the notice and consideration of 
the lovers of good eating, is the Asclepias Syriaca, 
on the account of its being esculent, delicious, and 
nutritive, and when served up in the ordinary way 
in which the Asparagus officinalis is prepared, is by 
no means inferior to this article. } 

The genus Asclepias, is stated to have received 
its name from its discoverer, Asclepias, or from 
JEsculapius, the god of Medicine. ‘The species un- 
der consideration, ranks in the class Pentandria, the 
order Digynia, and in the natural orders, or fami- 
lies of Contorte of Linnzus, and Apocyne of Jus- 

jeu. 
: Generic Character. 

Calix, a permanent perianthium, divided into five 
acute segments. The corolla consists of a single 
petal, which is divided into five deep segments at 
the mouth. Fruit consists of two follids, containing 
a considerable number of imbricated seeds, winged 
with down. The flowers are borne on solitary pe-| 
duncles, several together in umbels, and surrounded 
with a many leaved involucre. 

Specific Character. 

Asclepias Syriaca—F lowers purple—leaves large 
and tongue shaped, resting on short footstalks, these 
are alternate and opposite—It grows from three to 
five feet high, and delights in a rich and prolific 
soil, inhabiting generally, creeks and rivulets, and 
other lone moist situations. 





Chemical investigation. 


In the course of the prosecution of an analysis of 
the Asclepias Syriaca, I digested several portions of 
the plant, previously reduced to powder, in sulphu- 
ric ether, and also in alcohol. ‘The ztherial solu 
tion gave a precipitate upon the addition of alcohol. 


The alcoholic preparation assumed a pearly turbid- 
ness when distilled water was added. From nese 


results we may conclude that this plant contains 
caoutchouc and resin. ‘The ewtherial and alcoholic 
solutions, upon being evaporated, afforded a resi- 
duyum, which burst with great vividness, and exhi- 
bited a flame analogous to that resulting from the 
combustion of the spirits of wine. No results were 
obtained from adding gelatin, and the — of 
iron to the infusion or decoction, from whic 
reasonably be inferred, that it contains neither tan- 
nin or gallic acid. 
Economical uses. 


We are informed, that in Canada, many persons 
are in the habit of gathering the flower in the morn- 
ing before the dew is off, from which. they manu- 
facture a kind of sugar; and that those persons who 
cannot procure feather beds, are in the habit of fill- 
ing them with the downy substance attached to the 
seeds. 

Medicinal character. 

The cortical part of the root of the Syriaca, is 
employed for medical purposes; and it has been ex- 
hibited as an expectorant in some cases with very 
good effect. It possesses a slight share of narcotic 
power, but not in a sufficient degree to entitle it to 
a place in the class of narcotic remedies. 











RURAL ECONOMY. 





ON THE WILD INDIGO PLANT AS A SUB- 
STITUTE FOR WOAD. 
(From Partridge’s Practical Treatise on Dyeing.) 
The wild indigo plant growing every where in 
this country, ought to be brought into use for the 
blue dye. I gathered some in the fall of 1821, too 


bran and madder, to assist the fermentation of the 
vats. The plants were too old to retain much of 
those succulent juices in which their value chiefly 
consist, yet they answered far beyond my expecta- 
tion; for the liquors, so long as 1 was enabled to 
supply them with it, worked much more freely and 
more vigorously than in the usual way; and al- 
though this experiment was not decisive, for want 
of a sufficient quantity, and from the plant being 
too old when gathered, yet I am convinced, by the 
effect produced, that it might be used to considera- 
bie advantage. In Bancroft’s first volume on per- 
manent colours, this article is noticed as follows: 

“It is well known, according to Mr. Clarkson, 
that the African dyers are superior to those of any 
other part of the globe. 

“The blue dye is so much more beautiful and per- 
manent, than that which is extracted from the same 
plant in other parts, that many have been led to 
doubt whether the African cloths brought into Eng- 
land were dyed with indigo or not. ‘They appre- 
hended, that the colours in these, must have pro- 
ceeded from another weed, or have been an extrac- 
tion from some of the woods which are celebrated 
for dying there. The matter, however, has been 
clearly ascertained: a gentleman procured two or 
three of the bales, which had been just prepared by 
the Africans for use: he brought them home, and 
upon examination, found them to be the leaves of 
indigo rolled up in a very simple state.” 

As this plant is found every where in the United 
States, and in many places in great abundance, it 
would be well to have some experiments made on 
it to test the superiority of the colour attributed to 
it, and if it should be found to possess the qualities 
ascribed to it, of which there appears to be but lit- 
tle room for doubt, it would become an object of 
great national importance, inasmuch, as the colour 


made from it would be superior to those obtained 
from Europe, and thereby give to the American ra | 


brics a preference in the blue dye, in which they 
are now decidedly deficient. | 
I apprehend these balls are made by simply | 








ties. those farmers who have machines of this sort 
on their estates, and the’ faithful, industrious, and 
skilful mechanick, who executed my work—his 
name is ‘Thomas Young, and his address Conway 
street, near the corner of Sharp street. 

Yours, &c. JOHN MERCER. 


[There are few improvements in which farmers 
are more deeply and generally interested than. in 
those connected with the preparation of grain for 
market or domestic consumption: hence, we avail 
ourselves of Col. Mercer’s permission to publish ~ 
the above. It would have been yet more satisfac- 
tory, if he had stated the force necessary for work- 
ing the threshing machine and the horse mill, and 
the quantity that each will do, as well as the first 
cost of each.] 





METHOD OF CLEANING MUSTY CASKS. 
By M. LenorMAnDES. 
From the Annales des Arts et Manufactures.* 


The author mentions, that he was taught the se- 
cret by a countryman.—He took, says he, “‘cow- 
dung very fresh, and diluted it with warm water, so as 
to make it sufficiently liquid to pass readily through 
a large tunnel. He previously dissolved in this 
water 4 lbs. of common marine salt, and one pound 
of alum. The quantity of this liquid, was equal 
to about a sixteenth part of the capacity of the cask. 
He put the whole in a pot, and heated it to ebuli- 
tion, stirring it continually with a wooden spatula. 
He poured the hot liquor into the barrel, bunged it 
tight, and shook it five or six minutes every two 
hours, taking care, after shaking, to pull out the 
bung, when a thick vapour, with a strong smell of 
must, issued from it. ‘Twenty-four hours after- 
wards, he rinsed the barrel till the water came from 
it perfectly clear. During this operation, some wa- 


cx ae heated, in which had been put two pounds 
of salt, and tialfi a pound Of alum, Witch he poured 


uite hot into the barrel; he shook it once, as in 
the former operation, and left the barrel well 


1 it may} 


placing the leaves together face ways as they are!bunged. Two hours after, the water being still 
gathered; that when a bail is made, it ferments and | warm, he emptied it out, leaving the barre} to drain, 
exudes sufficient moisture to cause an adhesion of and bunged it up very tight, till it should be wanted 
the mass; and that this process developes the co-|for use. A greater quantity of cow-dung, salt, amd 
louring matter, so as to enable a vat to extract it/alum, than the above will not injure the operation. 
with sufficient facility, |—Cow-dung must be used, that of oxen is use- 
The indigo made from the wild plant, is said to’ less. 

be of much better quality than that which is ob-| 
tained from the cultivated; but that the former| 
does not afford so great a quantity as the latter. 
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7 _ . [From a female Correspondent in South Carolina.] 
THRESHING MACHINE AND HORSE MILL. Sir,—I cannot help telling you that I am very 
My Dear Sir, Cedar Park, August 3, 1826. much pleased with your plan of appropriating @ 
Ihave just had my threshing machine repaired, | nortion of the American Farmer to readings for the 
and find, that in consequence of the uncommon fi- | female portion of the farmer’s family. With the 
delity and skilfulness of the mechanic, who has articles generally under the Ladies’ De ent, I 
done the work, it will clean more wheat by 50 have been much gratified, and especially with the 
bushels a day, and do it with less labour (although \«Whispers” to newly married people, and others 
considerably impaired by six years’ work,) than it ‘on the same subject; except with one from the ser- 
ever did since it was erected. The same thing also mons of William Cobbett, on the unaatural practice 
has occurred with a grist mill, moved by horse | of putting out children to nurse. When we wish 
power, which I have used for several years, and had to correct a bad practice, we must not exaggerate 
been frequently, very much disposed to abandon, 'jts evils and its motives to such a degree, as to ren- 
in consequence of its working so badly, although it der the reading of the essay disgusting, as he has 


had in the mean time been overhauled and repaired 
by several professed millwrights, he has put it in 
such order, that it now grinds a third more meal, 
with about half the labour of the team. ‘The wheat 
machine will thresh with great ease one day with| 
another, 150 bushels of purple straw wheat, which! 
is amongst the most difficult to clean, and allow a 
sufficient time to fan it out, and prepare it for mar- 
ket—and the mill will grind 40 bushels a day; I 
work four horses or six small mules in the former, 





late in the season to obtain it in maturity, and had 
it boiled, and used the liquor in place of swill from 


and four small mules in the latter. I have men- 





tioned these facts in hopes of benetiting both par- 


done by his gross calumnies on the female part of 
mankind. = ** 

On this subject, 1 have never seen any Se 
perior to the enclosed extract from Letter on 
the Education of Venus, 2d volume of “Lettres & 
Emilie sur la Mythologie, par C. A. Demoustier.” 
‘The whole work from which it is taken is elegant. 
You have invited your female readers to contribute 
to this department of your paper; perhaps some of 
them to whom it may serve as an amusing exercise, 





*Translated in Repertory of Arts, Vol. I. New series. 
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will send you a translation. I know of nothing 
equal, much less superior on the subject. 


Exveeant Extract. 

“Unjour, Cypris, vous serez mere, 
N’abandonnez jamais le fruit de nos amours 

Aux mains d’une mire étroujere. 

Nouprissez notre fils; remplisses nos beauxjours 
Des soins intéressantes de ce saint ministre. 

Ls jours pour le plaisir ne seront point perdus: 
La nature, aux bons ceeurs, donne pour récompense 

Des devoirs les plus assidus 

Les plus douces des jouissances. 

Vous les mériterez: de votre nourrisson 
Une outre n’aurapas la premiere caresse. 

Vous jouirez avec ivresse 

Des prénnies de la tendresse 

Et des @clairs de Ia raison. 

Souvent, tandes que de sa mére 

Ses levres presseront le sein, 

En admirant son minois enfantin, 
Vois croires déméter quelques traits de son pere. 
Mors nous sentirez palquiter votre cceur 
Du plaisir de trouver l’auteur dans son ouvrage, 
Et de l’espoir de voir croitre, sons votre ombrage, 
Le fruit dont vous aurez alimenté la fleur.” 





METHOD OF DETECTING THE PRESENCE 
OF ALUM IN BREAD. 


Pour upon two ounces of the suspected bread, 
half a pint of boiling distilled water; boil the mixture 
for a few minutes, and filter it through unsized pa- 
per. Evaporate the fluid, to about one fourth of its 
eriginal bulk, and let gradually fall into the clear 
fluid a solution of muriate of barytess. If a copivus 
white precipitate ensues, which does’ not disappear 
by the addition of pure nitric acid, the presence of 
pn may be suspected. Bread, made without alpm. 
produces. when assayod in this manner, merely a 
very slight precipitate, which originates from a mi- 
nute portion of sulphate of magnesia contained in 
all common salt of commerce; and bread made with 
salt freed from sulphate of magnesia, produces an 
infusion with water, which does not become disturb- 
ed»by the barytic test. 

means of detecting all the constituent parts 

of alum, namely, the alumine, sulphuric acid, and 
potash, so as to render the presence of the alum un- 
ivocal, will readily suggest itself to those who 
are familiar with analytical chemistry; namely: one 
ef the readiest means is, to decompose the vegeta- 
ble matter of the bread, by the action of chlorate of 
potash, in a platina crucible, at a red heat, and then 
to assay the residuary mass—by means of muriate 
of barytes, for sulphuric acid; by ammonia, for alu- 
mine; and by muriate of platina, for potash * The 


above method of detecting the presence of alum,’ wit 


must therefore be taken with some limitation. 

There is no unequivocal test for detecting in a 
ready manner the presence of alum in bread, on ac- 
count of the impurity of the common sait used in 
the making of bread. If we could, in the ordinary 
way of bread making, employ common salt, abso- 
lutely free from foreign saline substances, the mode 
of detecting the presence of alum, or at least one of 
its constituent parts, namely, the sulphuric acid, 
would be very easy. Some conjecture may, never- 
theless, be formed of the presence, or absence, of 
alum, by assaying the infusion of bread in the man- 
ner stated, and comparing the assay with the re- 
sults afforded by an infusion of home-made or house- 
hold bread, known to be genuine, and actually as- 
sayed in a similar manner. 





*See a Practical Treatise on the use and application 
of Chemical Tests, illustrated by experiments, $d edit. 
p- 270, 231, 177, and 196. 
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Easy Meruop or Jupoinc or THE GoopNESS OF 
Barrav.Corn, anp Breap-F ovr. 


Millers judge of the goodness of bread corn by 
the quantity of bran which the grain produces. 

Such grains as are full and plump, that have a 
bright and shining appearance, without any shrivel- 
ling and shrinking in the covering of the skin, are 
the best; for wrinkled grains have a greater quanti- 
ty of skin, or bran, than such as are sound or plump. 

Pastry-cooks and bakers judge of the goodness of, 
flour in the manner in which it comports itself in 
kneading. ‘The best kind of wheaten flour assumes, 
at the instant it is formed into paste by the addition 
of water, a yery gluey, ductile, and elastic paste, 
easy to be kneaded, and which may be elongated, 
flattened, and drawn in every direction, without 
breaking. 

For the following fact we are indebted to Mr. 
Hatchet. 


“Grain which has been heated or burnt in the P 


stack, may in the following manner be rendered fit 
for being made into bread: 

“The wheat must be put into a vessel capable of 
holding at least three times the quantity, and the 
vessel filled with boiling water, the grain should then 
be occasionally stirred, and the hollow decayed 
grains, which float, may be removed. When the 
water has become cold, or in about half an hour, it 
is drawn off. ‘Then rince the corn with cold water, 
and, having completely drained it, spread it thinly 
on the floor of a kiln, and thus thoroughly dry it, 
stirring and turning it frequently during this part of 
the process.”* 








MISCHLLANEOUS. 





LAW OF TRESPASS. 
[Fram « Caumcopnmdant J 

My pear Sir, Washington, Aug. 3, 1826. 

Pardon me for trespassing upon your time—but I 
would be much obliged to you if you have the means 
to inform me, whether there have been any deci- 
sions in Maryland, similar io principal, to what is 
laid down by Mr. Boyle, as the laws of trespass or 
damage feasant, and published in Vol. 6, American 
Farmer; the case he refers to, in the previous vo- 
lume, does not appear clear. 

My neighbour will not repair his fence betwixt 
my woods and his fields; my cattle go over his de- 


cepting that the act of April, 1715, ch. $1, has not 
been acted upon. The juries have invariably set 
their faces against that act, for reasons which it 
would be difficult to explain. In some cases because 
they thought the Act of Assembly applied only to 
horses, and in others, because they were of opinion 
the fence for general purposes was too high. No 
decision has been made by the Court of Appeals on 
that act, mentioned in Mr. Nourse’s letter. I have 
no hesitation in saying that the act will not extend 
to any beasts damage feasant, except “horses, mares, 
colts and geldings.” 

The law relating to beasts damage feasant, as 
mentioned in my letter, published in Vol. 6, p. $08, 
is the common law, and forms a part of the law of 
Maryland. The law of trespass is there fully laid 
down. No decision could be found upon this subject 
in Maryland, because the law was decided man 
years before the colonization of the province took 

lace. 

The whole of the difference of opinion takes place 
about the meaning of fences, and inclosed or un- 
inclosed grounds. It never was designed by the Le- 
gislature, that a man should be compelled to en- 
close lands which he considered waste or common, 


fences, 
ke that 





cayed pannels and he sues me for damages, and I 
fear he will recover, though I prove his fence to 
be not over three feet in height—and I am told that 


the old law of Maryland, 1715, is not applicable, '‘ 


and that decisions have been given to this effect, 
that every man must keep up his cattle, and that if 
— run upon another’s land, though uninclosed, or 

an insufficient fence, the owner of the cattle is 
liable to damages. 

If decisions in Maryland have been given in con- 
formity with Mr. Boyle’s opinion, which appears the 
only true principle, the publication of one or more 
of them would have a good effect in saving expenses 
of litigation. If you have leisure pray let me hear 
from you. Believe me, 

Very truly, yours, &c. 
CHARLES J. NOURSE. 

(The above having been forwarded to Mr. Boyle, 
of Annapolis, with the request of the Editor of the 
American Farmer, to make some notes upon it; he 
has politely communicated the following; the subject 
is highly interesting to every land holder.] 


Mr. SKINNER, 
In answer to Mr. Nourse’s letter which you have 
forwarded to me, [ have no remark to make ex- 





*Phil. Trans. for 1817, part i. 


though a division fence might be very important to 
his neighbour. In this state there are no regulations 
tioned act of 1715, which extends only to horses, 
&ec. In other states there are many and various 

In New York, a law was passed on the 27th 
March, 1801, and a similar law some years after- 
between persons whose lands join, are to be made 
at the joint expense of both, except such persons 
and vacant. It is — that any person may 
throw open his land for common, on giving three 
beeu disuaincd, te distrainur shall, within 24 hours, 
apply to the nearest fence viewers, to ascertain the 

In Massachusetts, an act for regulatin 
passed tng 21, 1786, very much 

r 

In the different states various laws have been 
enacted very generally alike. I shall content myself 
which will immortalize its compiler, and stands un- 
equalled, (except by its precursor, the code Napo- 
;mon boundary enclosure between two estates is 
made at their joint expense, if the estates are en- 
\is not bound to contribute to it.” This is, in fact, 
‘the pith of the whole affair. If a division fence 
'to keep it in repair, unless one of them can make it 
FE pear that the fence is no longer of use to him. 
adjudicated in Maryland, because it is an ancient 
~ A man is bound to keep his horses, &c. up, 
jright to do any thing more than impound, or turn 
them away. (Vide 6 Har. & Johns. Rep. 280, Knott 

On lands which have never been enclosed, or 
which having been enclosed, become .useless te 
repair. 

At common law, the tenant of a close was not 
by prescription; but he was at his peril to keep his 
cattle on his own close, and prevent them from 
R. 90.) 

I have the honour to be, 


by statute, respecting fences, except the above men- 
laws. 
wards, by which it is enacted that division fences 
shall choose to let their lands or meadows lay open 
more the notice. When beasts damage feasant have 
damage—So much for New York. 
i 
which New York subsequently passed. 
with referring only to the civil code of Louisiana, 
leon,) and which enacts—“In the country the com- 
|closed; otherwise the estate which is not enclosed, 
/has been kept up for years, both parties are bound 
| he common law upon this subject has never beep 
or they may be impounded. The distrainor has no 
vs. Diggs. 
one of the parties, he is not bound to enclose or 
obliged to fence against an adjoining close, unless 
escaping: (Rust vs. Low & al., 6 Massachusetts’ T. 
Vours, &c. 
SAMES BOYLE. 
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SPORTIN G@ OZIO. 











(From the Petersburg Intelligencer.) 


Dare Devil. Imported in the ship Rebecca, from 
London, in June, 1795; ran with great success at 
New Market several years,during which time he 
won 13 races out of 18 at that place, against the 
best horses of the day in England. He was a bay 
horse, foaled 1787, and bred by the Duke of Graf- 
ton, got by Magnet out of Hebe. Hebe by Chry- 
solite out of Proserpine, sister to Eclipse. 

Dion. Was imported in the fall of 1801. by Col. 
Hoomes, of the Bulling-Green. He was bred by 
Mr. Garforth, of Yorkshire, and got by Spadille, 
(one of the best sons of Highflyer,) bis dam Faith 
by Pacdlet, his grandam the famous Atalanta by 
Matchem--Lass of the Mill by Oronoke—old ‘Tra- 


hound-——Partner—Woodcock. 

Driver, a beautiful bay, 5 feet $ inches high, foal- 
ed 1794, and got by Lord Egremont’s famous run- 
ning horse Driver, his dam by Lord Ossory’s cele- 
brated running horse Dorimant—grandam by old 
King Herod—Shepherd’s Crab--Miss Meredith by 
Cade, &e. 

Druid, a chestnut, elegantly formed, near sixteen 
hands high, foaled 1792, and imported into Virginia 
in 1800; he was got by Pot8o’s, (son of Eclipse,) his 
dam by King Herod—Matchem—Snap—Regulus 
—Bartlett’s Childers—Honeywood’s Arabian, &c. 

Dungannon. Bay horse, imported by Gol. T'ay- 

loe, 1779, was got by Dungannon, his dam by Con- 
ductor—Flirt by Squirrel—Helen by Blank—Crab 
out of old Partner’s sister. 
* Firetail. Imported in 1801, by Cain & Ray, of 
North Carolina; bay horse, got by Phenomenon, 
out of Columbine by Espusikes—Babraham—Blank 
—Sterling—Lonsdale Arabian—Cypress Arabian— 
Crab’s dam. 

Gouty. A beautiful bay, five feet three inches 
high, foaled 1797, and imported into Virginia in 
1806, was got by Sir Peter Teazle, his dam the fa- 
mous yellow mare by Tandem—grandam Perdita 
by Herod—Fair Forester by Sloe—Forester—Part- 
ner—Croft’s bay Barb—Makeless—Brimmer, &c. 

Gabriel. Buy horse, bred by Lord Ossory; was 

ot by Dorimant, his dam by Highflyer—Snap, &c. 
ed won fifteen races, beating the best horses: 
imported in 1799. 

ambleton. A beautiful bright bay, near sixteen 
hands high, foaled 1791, and bred by the Duke of 
Grafton, was got by Dungannon, (one of the best 
sons of Eclipse,) his dam by Snap, grandam by 
Blank—Partner—Greyhound—Curwen’s bay Barb, 
&e. Hambleton was imported into Virginia in the 
spring of 1803, by Mr. Lightfoot. 

Herod. Grey horse, foaled 1792, and imported 
into Virginia in 1796. ‘‘He was got by young He- 
rod, son of the famous old Herod, out of one of 
Lord Clermont’s stud, a daughter of Conductor. 
In point of blood, Herod cannot be exceeded, being 
from the first running stock in England. 

Jonah. Bay horse, imported into Virginia about 
the year 1803-4; he was foaled in 1795, and got by 
Eprape, dam Lavender by Herod—Snap—Cade— 
Bloody Buttocks—Partner—Makeless— Brimmer— 
Place’s white Turk 

Jack Andrews. Imported by Wm. Lightfoot, of 
Charles City ¢ounty, Virginia; a blood bay, 15} 
hands high, finely formed, and one of the most ac- 


veller—sister to Clarke’s Lass of the wating ee es 


Tatler—Snip—Godolphin Arabian—St 
bian, which mare was own sister to mpton’s 
Whiteneck, full sister to the Mixbury Galloway— 
Sauce Box, a son of Jigg, sire of Partner. 

Knowsley. Bay horse, elegantly formed, foaled 
1796, and imported into Virginia in 1802. He was 
bred by the Earl of Derby, and got by Sir Peter 
Teazle. His dam Capella by Herod--Regulus-- 
Crab—Snake, &c. 

Magic. Ch. horse, imported into North Caroli- 
na, was got by Volunteer, dam Marcella by Mam- 
brino—Medea by Sweetbriar—Angelica by Snap— 
Regulus—Bartlett’s Childers. 

Mufti. Imported by John Tayloe,in 1501. He 
was bred by Mr. Mann, of Norwich, and was got 
vy Fitz Herod, (one of the best sons of King He- 
rod,) his dam by Infant, ‘son of the Godolphin Ata 
bian,) grandam by Whittington, out of a full sister 
to Black-and-all-Black; 15 hands 1 inch high. 

Phenix. Imported by Thomas B. Hill, into North 
Carolina; a chestnut horse, bred by the Duke of 
Bedford, foaled 1798, got by Dragon, his dam Por- 
tia by Volunteer, grandam own sister to Styng, Flo- 
rizel, &c. by King Herod. 

Fifteen and an half hands high, a 
e sorrel, handsomely marked, of large bone and 
great muscular strength and powers. This cele- 
brated horse was bred by the Earl of Egremont, 
(and was full brother to his celebrated horse Go- 
hanna, the best four mile horse of his day,) foaled 
in 1787; got by Mercury, dam by Herod, grandam 
by Matchem, out of Mr. Pratt’s old Squirt mare. 
Imported into Virginia by Wm. Lightfoot, about the 
year 1804. 

Restless. A dark brown near 16 hands high and 
a most elegant form. He was got by Sir J. L. 
Kaye’s famous horse Phenomenon, his dam Mr. 
Coate’s Duchess, one of the finest mares in Eng- 
land of her day; Duchess was got by Lesang, her 
dam Caliope (and is the dam of Orpheus, Captive, 
Omphale, &c.) by Slouch, her grandam by Oronoke 
out of an own sister to Clarke’s Lass of the Mill. 
Robin Redbreast 
about the year 1803 or 1804; was got by Sir Peter 
Teazle, his dam Wren by Woodpecker, out of Pa- 
illon by Snap, (the dam of Sir Peter Teazle.) 


the best blood in England, 
was got by Woodpecker, his dam by Snap, &c. 
Bolling Green, was 


his dam by Highflyer, grandam by Engineer—Cade 
—Lass of the Mill by old Traveller—Young Grey- 
hound—Partner—Woodcock—Croft’s bay Barb, 
&c. Eagle is full brother to Spread Eagle. 

Sterling. Imported from London by J. Hoomes, 
about the year 1799; a beautiful bay, got by Vo- 
lunteer. (one of the best sons of Eclipse,) his dam 
by Highflyer, his grandam by Young Cade—his 
great grandam Childerkin by Second, out of the 
dam of old Snap; she was got by Fox, her dam 
Gipsey by bay Bolton—the Duke of Newcastle’s 
Turk—Taffolet Barb—Place’s white Turk—Natu- 
ral Barb mare. 

Strap. Bay horse, imported into North Carolina 
by Henry Cotten; he was got by Beninbrough, his 
dam by Highflyer—Tatler, &c. 

Silver. A beautiful dapple grey, imported into 
Virginia about the year 1802; was got by Mercury, 
his dam by Herod, his grandam Young Hag by 
Skim, Crab, Childers, Basto, Byerly Turk, Leedes’ 
Arabian. , 

St. Paul. A beautiful horse, remarkable for 





tive and best bottomed horses ever imported into 
this country. He was got byJoe Andrews, (son of 


E-clipse,) his dam by Highflyer—Cardinal Puff. ty hy Matchem, out of the old S ut mare, the dam 
an’s Ara-|of twelve capital racers, St. 


Was imported ints Virginia|ed raéé horse Sir Solomon. 


oodpecker by Herod—Sir Peter by Highflyer,)dam by King Herod, grandam b 
and he by Herod. Robin Redbreast was bred con-|grandam by Cartouch, out of an 
siderably in and in, and partook in all his crosses of 


Seagull. Was imported about the year 1796, and} Charles Bunbury, and got by old Diomed, is 
Spread Eagle. imported by J. Hoomes of the} Godolphin, grandam by Squirrel, great 


bred by Sir Frank Standish; and / Ball, out of a full sister to Snip by . 
got by Volunteer, (one of the best sons of Eclipse,:| Fleacatcher was decidedly the best mare @ 





‘aul was imported 
into Virginia about the year 1804. 

Saltram. A dark bay, 15 hands $ inches high, 
was imported into Virginia by Mr. Lightfoot, of 
Charles City county, about 1799-1800.0He 
near 20 years of age when he carte int Vil 
he was formerly the property of the Prince of W 
and was got by Eclipse, his dam Viragouby @n 
his grandam by Regulus, out of an own St 
Black-and-all-Black, sire of ‘Vuting’s Polly, &€ 
Sir Harry. Wes imported in the fall of 
from London, by Wm Haxall, of Petersburg, 
He was 15 hands 8 inches high, full of bone ane 
muscle, fine points, elegant form, and beautifg@ 
brown colour. His stock was considered equal & 
any in the world; and he was one of the best racers. 
in England, both for speed and bottom with very” 
heavy weights, and probably cost more. money than 
any other horse ever imported to this country, 
(standing the owner within a trifle of 12001. sterlg. 
when landed,) and was, in the estimation of good 
judges, considered as equal if not superior to any 
horse that had been imported into Virginia. Sir 
Harry was got by Sir Peter Teazle, out of Matron 
by Alfred, grandam (dam of Pilot,) by Marsk—Re- 
gulus—Steady—Palmer—Greyhound—- Makeless— 
Counsellor—Brimmer—Place’s white Turk. Sir 
Harry was the sire of some distinguished racers in 
Virginia: among them were Sir Hal, Sir Alfred, 
Atalanta, and many others. The Sir Harry mares 
have been held in high estimation, as having pro- 
duced valuable stock, particularly when crossed 
upon Sir Archy. 

True Blue. Imported by Gov. James Turner, of 
N. Carolina, in 1803; bay horse, got by Walnut, 











































(son of Hi er,) his dam by King Fergus—Celia 
by Herod. rpine by Marsk, sister to Eclipse. 
Tickle . Brown horse, elegantly formed, 16 


hands high, he was got by Alfred, (one of the best 
sons of old Matchem,) his dam Celia by Herod, out 
of ‘Proserpine by Marsk, full sister to O’Kelly’s 
Eclipse. ‘Tickle Toby was the sire of the celebrat- 





Whip. A beautiful brown horse, imported into 
Virginia in 1801, of great strength and size, bein 
15 hands $ inches high; was got by Saltram 
ronoke, 
rabiagl me 
Wrangler. Imported in 1802 from E 
is a fine bay, foaled 1795 and bred by Sir’ 








Sir Charles Sedley’s famous mare 





strength and bone; he was bred by the Prince of 
Wales and got by his horse Saltram, his dam Puri- 



















she is the grandam of Co oom cane Ball. © 

Woncer. Imported in the nites 803, 
chestnut, 15 hands $ inches high, fall of bone and 
very handsome; foaled in 1795, and got by Pheno- - 
menon out of brown Fanny by old Diomed; gran- 
amg by Marsk—Skim—Crab—Childers—Basto— 

Cc. 

N. B. While on the subject of pedigrees I shall 
here take the occasion to remark, that it is my im- 
“ary there is an error in thg pedigree of Coh ; 

Cppes’ grey mare, the dam of Pacolet, Little Won- 
der and Palafox. She is represented to be by ‘Tip- 
poo Saib, and he by Lindsey’s Arabian. There 
were two horses of this name. Tippoo Saib out of 
Meade’s Aristotle mare, (the dam of Celer,) and a 
grey horse called Tippoo Saib, bred north of Virgi- 
nia and got by Lath, (an account of whem was 
given in the 9th No.) There is no doubt but the 
latter Tippoo Saib got Meade’s mare.. The matter, 
however; is left open to investigation, but my in- 
formation is derived from two different sources. 

I cannot close this number on the subject of pedi- ? 
grees without an attempt towards establishing the © * 
blood of @ very celebrated stock of running horses 
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in Virginia, viz: Ratler, Childers, Sumpter and Flir-| 


tilla. My informant, the -— correct authority on 
the subject, traced their pedigree to an imported | 
Cub mare, and all my researches have enabled me} 
to find but one imported mare of this blood, and she 
was owned to the north, which agrees with the in- 
formation of my informant. The celebrated run-| 
ning mare Flirtilla (with her three full brothers) 
above named,) was got by Sir Archy; her dam (bred| 
by Thomas Goode, of Chesterfield county, Va., by| 
the imported Robin Redbreast, grandam by the im-| 
egy horse Obscurity, g. grandam by the imported 

rse Wildair out of an imported Cub mare. This| 
mare was by Cub, a son of old Fox, her dam by} 
Torismond, son of the Bolton Starling, her gran-} 
dam by Second, brother to Snip, her g. grandam 
*by Mogul, brother to Babraham, her g. g. grandam 
by Sweepstakes—Bay Bolton—Curwen bay Barb— 
Curwen’s old Spot--white legged Lowther Barb— 
old Vintner mare. 

Wildair stood to the North, and his blood was 
held in such high estimation, that at 18 years of 
age, he was bought up and sent back to England. 


The Wildair mare, in the above pedigree, was| questionable recommendations for capability, industry, | 


brought to Virginia and purchased by Thos. Goode. 
An ApvocaTEe For THE TurF. 


( To be continued.) 
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RECIPES. 





TO PREVENT SEA SICKNESS. 


| vania, of a peculiar excellence. 


AMERICAN FARMER. 

Larce SquasH. 
Dear Sim Chambersburg, Aug, 17, 1826. 

Mr. Gough has been good enough to take charge 

of a cymlin or squash, as we call them in Pennsy]- 
It grew at the foot 
of the Allegany mountains. It is a great bearer, and 
the vines from which this was pulled had on them a 
large number of equal size. It may be best eaten 
from 2 to 12 lbs. weight. ‘The present one weighed 
19 lbs. After satisfying your curiosity, you can 
open it, and distribute the seed as you may deem 
most beneficial for the purpose of its propagation. 
As Iam going round by Lancaster, I wished to send 
it on to you immediately, which the politeness of Mr. 
Gough has enabled me to do. On my return to 
Baltimore, I shall give you a more particular ac- 
count of it. 

Respectfully, yours, &c. 


J. S. Skinner, Ese. CHARLES SMITH. 





TO GARDENERS. 
A gardener, of good character, who can bring un- 
j|and sobriety, will hear of a desirable situation by ap- 
| plying immediately to the Editor. Aug. 25, “4 


aes 





SEED WHEAT. 


The subscribers, have just received from Col. E. Lloyd 
and Tench Tilghman, of Talbot county, Md. the follow- 
ing kinds of Wheat, viz: 

Ewly Ran Ripe, a white wheat, ripened the 8th of | 








Drop a few drops of vitriolic ether upon loaf su-| and is said to possess some valuable qualities. 


gar, and let it dissolve in your mouth; or drink a) fiyginia White, from which the best bakers’ bread is| 


June, last harvest, on stiff land; the grain is very white | 


few drops of ether, added to a solution of sugar, in| made; and White Flint Wheat, Red-chaff Bearded, Law- 


water, to prevent its immediate evaporation. 
A RECEIPT FOR A COUGH. 


Take a glass of spring water and put into it a 
spoonful of the syrup of horehound, and mix with it 


nine or ten drops of the spirit of sulphur. | 


TO PREVENT INK FROM MOULDING. 

Half a dozen cloves, bruised with gum-afabic, are| 
to be put into the bottle. Ifa very fine ink is want- 
ed, white wine, or vinegar and water, should be used 
instead of water alone. 


CORNS AND WARTS. 


Apply soft brown paper moistened with spittle. A| 


few dressings will remove them. 


AGAINST BURNS OR SCALDS. 

Plunge the part scalded into cold water as soon 
as possible. Wet it with linen steeped in rectified 
spirits or common brandy. Poultices and oily appli- 
cations are to be avoided. 


CHAPPED OR SORE LIPS. 


May be healed by the frequent application of ho- 
ney-water, and protecting them from the influence 
of cold air. 


THE FARMER. 











Bartmmorg, Frivay, Aveust 25, 1826. 





@% We are requested to state, that the next 
monthly meeting of the Trustees of the Maryland 
Agricultural Society, will be held at Hazelwood— 
residence of G. Cooke, Esq., on ‘Thursday next, the 
last day of this month. 





{A correspondent asks—“Will your committee 
think proper to give a premium for the heaviest 
fleece—and the best sheep rack, from any part of 
the United States, the rack to unite convenience, 
economy of food and construction, &c.?” 


We have 


| our country. 


ler, and Blue-stemmed Wheat will also be kept for sale. 


In Store, 


Seed Rye, and Grass and Garden Seeds. 

We have now ready to deliver three Cotton Gins with 
steel saws, two of forty and one with thirty saws; and 
can have them made to order of other sizes, at a short| 
notice; and those now made are said by judges to be 
on the most approved plan, and will be sold on as rea- 
sonable terms as they can be purchased in any part of 





PLovens. 


On hand, a large assortment of Bar-share, Woods’, 
Improved Cary, and Winan’s Self-sharpening Point | 
Piough of all sizes, with or without coulters; this plough | 
jis so constructed as to require little or no smithing to 
|keep them in repair, and does the work equal to any 
| plough now in use. We have been trying these ploughs 
| about a year, and we are now fully satisfied that they 
only require to be known to bring them into general 
use. 


Improved Wheat Fan. | 
After three years experience, we think we have made 
many important improvements in thi# article, which 
now gives general satisfaction; many certificates to that 
effect may be obtained from those who have lately pur- 
chased them. 
August 25, 1826. SINCLAIR & MOORE. 
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| 
BACON, and Hams,. . | Ib. 9} 9! W2 
BEES-WAX, Am. yellow i=- 30| $2} ; 50 
COFFEE, Java,..... | —/| 16; 173{ 20: go 
Havana,.... | — 154 164) | yy 
COTTON, Louisiana,&e.|} — , 13) 14! 
Georgia Upland,.. . tom 11! | | 
COTTON YARN,No.10,;— | 30 
An advance of 1 cent) — | | | | 
each number to No. 18.| — | | 
CANDLES, Mould, ..|—] 124; 14) 16 4 
NR gk sae oo 5e @ }—j; 11 | 14 
CHEESE,........ | — 9} 10) §2i 45 
FEATHERS, Live,... | — | 30 { $7 
FISH, Herrings,Sus. bb].)2 374 ! 
Shad, trimmed, —| 700 } 
FLAXSEED, Rough,. . jbush 15 80: { 
FLOUR, Superfine, city,| bbl.| 4 25) 4 37) 4 50) 4 75 
ere — | 400 
Susquehanna, superfi. | — | 4 00 
GUNPOWDER, Balti. . |251b\ 5 00) 5 50, 
GRAIN, Ind. corn, yellowjbush} 65 
white | — 7} 70 
Wheat, Family Flour, | — 85) 95 
do. Lawler, & Redjnew, — 73) 80 
do. Red, Susque... | — er 83 
Rye, 2... ee eees _ 60) 65 i 
Barley,....-...- —)} 80) 1 00 | 
Clover Seed, Red . . jbush|3 874) 4 25| 4 75) 
Ruta Baga Seed,. . . | Ib. 1 
Orchard Grass Seed, bush) 1 75) 2 00! scarce 
Mange! Wurtzel Seed,) — 1 25) 1 50 
Timothy Seed, ...+ | — 2 rd 3 00 
ne a bia aa 0% —! 31) 38 : 
Beans, White,....|—j| ? 70) 1 87) 
HEMP, Russia, clean, . | ton /215 220 
Do. Country .». .. | — \120 130 
oo Ib. 12) 25 
HOGS® LARD,.....- = 7| 9 «12 
ERAD, Pig... Ib.| 64 
Bar... ..{—{| 74 8 
LEATHER, Soal, best, | —| 22 a 32 
MOLASSES, sugar-house | gal. | 46 | 624) "15 
Havana, Ist qual... {/—j| 82) | $74 
NAMLS, 6020d. ..... | Ib.| 6! 9 
NAVAL STORES, Tar, | bbl.; 1 50)1 623) 
Pi | | 9 } | 
es eo [—|2 | 
Turpentine, Soft, . . =| 1 75) | 
OIL, Whale, common, . | gal. 27) 40 
Spermaceti, winter . | —j| 70; 75) 88 
|PORK, Baltimore Mess, | bb] |11 00.11 50) 
do. Prime,. . . | — | 8 50! | 
PLASTER, cargo price, | ton. 4 90; 
ground, .. | bbl.| 1 50) 
RICE, fresh, ...... | Ib. 23) 3} 5} 
SOAP, Baltimore White, | Ih. | 12) 14) 18) 20 
Brown and yellow,, — ; 54 74) 8} 612 
WHISKEY, Ist proof, . |gal.| 32) 34) 38! 50 
PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr eh 75) 1 00; 1 25) 
APPLE BRANDY, Ist pr) ~-|  34{ 35] — 50) 
SUGARS, Havana White, 'c.]b.}12 50/13 50\14 115 
do. Brown, -.- | — | 8 50) 9 25 | 
Louisiana, .....- \— | 800 9 75/10 (11 
eee jIb.} 19} 22} 20 22 
SPICES, Cloves,....|— 70) 1 00) 
Ginger, Ground,... | — 7) 12 - 18 
Pepper,...-.-s-¢- | — 164 25) 
SALT, St. Ubes,.... bush} 43| | 15 
Liverpool ground . . | — 42! 73) 
SHOT, Balt. all sizes, . | clb.) 9 00) | 12) 
WINES, Madeira, L. P. |gal.| 2 50| 3 00) 3 50) 4 
do. Sicily,. . | — | 1 15) 1 20; } 50) 2 00 
RANG 6 sso 6 + 6s }— | 1 15) 1 20) 1 50) 1 75 
Claret,.......- ldoz| 4 {8 | 5 00 8 00 
Port, first quality, . . |gal.| e3 1 85! 2 50 
WOOL, Merino, full bI’d} Ib. 30} 35') i wathee 
do. crossed,.. | — 20| 22) | puttree of 
Common, Country, -|— | 15; 20) | tags, 
Skinners’ or Pulled, | —! 20), 25: , 
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AGRICULTURE. 





MULES. 
Dear Sir, Forsyth, (Geo.,) July 29, 1826. 

Since I wrote you last, I have conversed with 
many practical farmers, and corresponded with some 
upon the subject of using mules on farms, and in 
teams, in preference to horse®, and they uniformly 
agree with me in saying that mules are far prefera- 
ble to horses, more especially where they are ma- 
naged by negroes. — 

It is not my intention, nor is it in my power, here 
to write you a learned essay upon the natural his- 
tory of mules, for I live where we have no books 
apon such subjects; but I will try and furnish you 
with some facts which may be of some service in a 
section of the Union where mules are not worked 
extensively, unless introduced within a year past. | 
prefer mules to horses, for the five following reasons: 

1. It is less expense to breed them; 

2. They live much longer; 

$. They are easier kept; 

4. They are more serviceable; 

5. They are less liable to disease than horses. 

First. It is less expense to breed them, beca 
they are much more hardy than horses, and 
subsist upon almost any kind of coarse food—such 
as shucks, hay, pea vines, oats, straw, &c. in the 
winter; and in the summer they require nothing but 
grass. This is not the case with young horses, for 
they require considerable attention. 

Secondly. They live much longer than horses. 
I believe you may safely set down a mule at 30 years 
service; you may commence working them at three 
years old, and they generally live from 30 to 40 
years; whereas, you commence working a horse at 
four years old, and the average of them live about 


12 years, leaving you eight years services which is ‘all the South American States and in Mexico; and | ceeded 4 


mules ever since I was a boy, and I never saw one 
sick; nor have I ever seen one foundered, nor have 
I ever seen a dead one. I believe theyigeldom die 
but from old age, and we have not been using them 
long enough for many to have died in that way. I 
do not believe they are subject to the distemper, 
glanders, staggers, or any of the common com- 
plaints of horses. In giving mules so decided a 
preference to horses, you must understand me to 
mean mules of a good size, say 4 feet 8 inches to 5 
feet high. 

The best mules we have are either bred here, or 
brought from Kentucky. I have seen Georgia, S. 
Carolina and Kentucky mules 5 feet 2 inches, and 
heavy in proportion. Mules of this description are 
very valuable, selling as high as $200. Some af the 
finest I have seen were said to have been bred’by 
General Hampf6n, who, I learn, greatly pi 
them to horses on his farm. We formerly obtained 
our mules from the Spanish provinces beyond the 
Mississippi, and from Atacapa and Apalousa; but 
they were generally small, in consequence of being 
bred from small wild mares, and fed entirely upon 
grass, in the great westera prairies—the usual cost 
of them where bred being about a doubloon per} 
head. Small Spanish mules sell here, unbroke, for 

50 to $75; those brought from Kentucky, being 
generally larger, sell for $65 to $85. It has been 
asserted that they do best in cold climates, but I 
think the assertion unfounded. 

The best European nofules are those bred in 
Spain and Savoy. In Savoy they are much used, 
especially for transporting persons and baggage 
jacross the mountains; and they are much used in 
|Spain for the same purpose. Many of the Spanish 
'grandees drive them, and I learn that it is a very 
{common thing to see them in carriages upon the 








the seasons in the state of Alabama. No doubt a 
few details on the above, or indeed any agricultural 
subject connected with this peculiarly romantic and 
fertile region, would be interesting to you. 

Our peach trees blvssomed on the first of Febru- 
ary. ‘Lhese are all of the late kind, and, general- 
ly, with few exceptions, such as were found in the 
“Indian old fields.” If we had the early Sane peach 
of Maryland, we should have ripe peaehes in the 
month of April, or May at the latest. Green corn 
and musk melons were eaten in April, about the 
middle of the month. The green corn dance of the 
aborigines of Florida, generally took place about 
the time of the new moon in May. ‘ 

Our fig trees produce three crops in each year, 
The first commences about the 20th of June; and, 
singular to relate, while one crop is verging to naa) 


turity, the new ones are seen protruding Sonera . 
ed™ 


(for they have no blossoms,) from the unoccupi 
branches of the tree; and so on for three successive 
crops during the summer, or rather until frost, 
which sometimes makes its appearance for a few 
days in January, and sometimes not at all through. 
the winter season. ‘This probably is — to our 
vicinity to the gulph stream. e are in latitude 
30° 20’. Wheat has already been raised in this 
vicinity on our poorest land, twenty bushels to the 
acre. I ate of the bread (not very fair, but sweet 
and fine flavoured,) made from the same on the 22d 
of April. It had been harvested on the 10th of the 
same month. 

Colonel Murat, last fall, introduced a superior 
species of Italian wheat, and distributed small par- 
cels to every planter who wished to make a trial of 








Prado in Madrid. I believe they are much used in 


it. It is very productive, one single grain having in 
one instagce produced forty-three stalks. 
Whené&ywas a boy, I recollect to have heard an 





old farna\ in my hearing, that he always suc- 


venting the wevil from injuring his 


about ene fourth the service of a mule. It is true, | they are much used in the West Indies. The an-/wheat, by-eeping it in tight bins made of sassafras 


some horses live much longer, say to 25 years—but 
gore mules arrive at 30 than horses at 12, and some 
live toa much greater age. I have heard of their 
being worked at 50 years of age, and I know some 
serviceable mules that are 40 years old. - 

Thirdly. ‘They are easier kept. Mules, when in 
service, require about three-fourths of the food that 
is necessary for a horse; but on farms they are 
generally idle from one-third to one-half their time, 
when they are scarcely any expense, being as easi- 
ly kept as cattle; which is not the case with horses, 
for they require almust as much food during the 
winter months when idle, as when at work. In this 
state, where we feed almost entirely upon corn, 
mules will do good work upon fifteen or eighteen 
ears of corn per day, while horses require from 
—- to thirty, and will eat more if given 
them 

Fourthly. They ate more serviceable than horses, 
especially in the summer. We usually commence 


teient Romans drove them in their carriages, in 
imaking their triumphal entries. I bave frequently 
seen them drove in handsome carriages in this 
| State. 

I will close this long letter with a few remarks 
upon the manner of rearing good mules. You 
should first get a large well formed Jack, and then 
iget the largest, finest mares you can, for the size 
and colour of your mules will depend much upon 
|your mares, the mule receiving its size principally 
ifrom the mare, and its form from the Jack. They 
‘Should be tolerably well attended to when colts, but 
| Should not be bred delicately, merely giving them suf- 
ficient food to make them of a good size. A friend of 
imine (Mr. Cowper, of St. Simon’s,) prefers for win- 


iter and spring labour, oxen, to either mules or! 


|horses, and he thinks they might be used advanta- 
geously through the summer. He breaks them at 
four years old, works them 5 or 6 years, then fat- 


jtens and kills them. He feeds them upon cotton 


ploughing here in February, (taking care of the seed, boiled and mixed with corn or peas, two parts 
cotton crops preventing our ploughing in the fall,) of cotton seed to one of corn or peas. Upon this 
and get done abost the middle of this month, (July,) | food, and rice straw, they keep fat. And there is a 
and the hot weather frequently sets in as early as Considerable saving in working oxen; they require 
the Ist of May; consequently we have two months, /n0 harness, save the yoke and chain, which saves 
and sometimes more, of hot weather, during the considerable on a farm worked with slaves, for they 


ploughing season; and there are but few horses that | Will destroy a set of harness every year. 


eep in good order the whole season, if worked con- Mr. Cowper prefers either mules or oxen to horses 
stantly: yet you may plough a ey — oe — iy _ a planter has no business with 
any where you please the year round, and he will horses on his farm. , ™ 
oe fal of 2 veh ay well ied. I have heard some MANSFIELD TORRANCE. 
persons complain that they did not walk fast enough 
—but itis an easy matter to train them to walk as 
fast as horses. J have observed that they endure 
rainy and cold weather better than horses. They 
are much u ere in teams; they cafry the same 
drafts that hi do and travel as far in a day, and 
always look better. Sir,—I have perused an article in the American 

Fifthly. They are less liable to disease than|Farmer of the 18th of May last,on the subject of 
horses. I have bee’ in the habit of observing the difference of the climate and advancement of 
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CLIMATE OF FLORIDA. 
Benvenue on Lochachray, near Tallahassé, 
July 27, 1826, 
J. S. Sxinner, Ese., 





wood.* I presume the strong odour emitted from 
this species of wood, to be the cause of their ab- 
sence. Would not red cedar have the same effect? 
Bu e known never tg infest red cedar bedsteads. 
Wheat is less liable to injury from wevil, or other 
insects, when kept in the sheaf. 

it strikes me, however, upon recurring to the ra- 
tionale of the principle, that as the wevil isdmhe- 
rent in,and generates in the grain itself, a course 
of sweating, or exposure to the sun, for a few suc- 
cessive times, of thewheat; and a subsequent depo- 
sit in tight casks covered over with a thin coat of 
lime to exclude the atmosphere, would effectually 
|prevent this noxious vermin from pursuing his de- 
| predating ravages on this important staple of our 
country. : 

I could give you a Flemish account of the diffe- 
rent articles of produce; the seasons, climate, &c. 
of this new and growing country; but I took-up the 
pen merely to inform the gentleman of Alabama, 
through the medium of your valuable paper, of @ 
specific, that “‘would lighten the labour and cheer the 
heart of many an honest farmer,” his country’s ‘stay, 
in peace or war.” 

I am, very respectfully, 
One oF your SuBSCRIBERE. « 








ON RECLAIMING MARSH LAND. 
By R. G. Jounson. 
(From the Memoirs of the Philadelphia Agric. Society.) 
Sir, Salem, N. J., Feb. 10, 1819. 
Being disposed to submit my observations and 
experience in practical agriculture, for a period of 
twenty-eight years past, to the perusal of the read- 





. [*Itis known that vermin are kept from poultry- 
houses by making their roosts, nests, &c. of this wood. 
Ep. An. Farmen.) 
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ers of the “Memoirs of the Philadelphia Society 
for promoting Agriculture,” I shall be sufficiently 
gratified should any thing be gleaned from what I 
have written, which may tend to throw some light 
upon a subject connected with rural economy, and 
which, in some parts of our country, is but imper- 
fectly understood: I mean the reclaiming and bring- 
ing into a dry and profitable state, the numerous 
wild marshes, which line our bay, river, and creeks. 

The wild marshes are made from the sediment 








such hard sods can never be sufficiently packed, but 
that they will admit the water. The surface being 
now removéd, they will proceed to cut and wheel 
the good mud into the bed designed for the bank. 
To do this properly, it will be necessary that the 
labourers should be apportioned to the different 
parts of the intended bank in separate gangs, as 
the work will then be carried on to the best advan- 
tage, not only to themselves, but their employers. | 
A gang is composed of five hands, two to cut and_| 





cutting and sloping away both sides of one end of 
the board alike, and by cutting off three or four 
inches of one of the corners, at an angle of about 
forty degrees. ‘These pilings being set by the lines, 
are driven down to a level with the bottom by a 
maul or tip, beginning at one end, and so proceed. 
ing on, until both sides are completed, and by cross- 
ing the bed in severa] places and immediately un- 
der the in and out endof the sluice, always remem- 
bering that the piling be put down with that edge 


carried on them by the flowing of the tides, and de- |load the wheelbarrows with mud, two to wheel it to/| having the point cut off furthest from the board last 
posited among the different species of wild grass,|the bank, and one to be there stationary as a pack-|driven; so that in forcing it down, by the time it 
which every season spring up, and in the autumn/jer. The business of a packer is to lay out the bank, | will be brought to a level with the one preceding, it 
decay, and then become incorporated with the sedi-|pack every sod of mud that is delivered to him by will be drawn perfectly tight against it. Should the 
ment of the preceding year, mixing with the various| the wheelers, and attend strictly to the carrying up | sluice be made of two or three funnels or divisions, 
putrescent animal and vegetable substances of which|the bank, in its true proportion and proper height; | you must drive as many rows of pilings as there are 


the quagmire is composed. From this mass is pro- 
duced a soil, which, when brought into good culti- 
vation, continues its extraordinary fertility for many 
—_ I have observed, that on such marshes, the 
ine of distinction may be easily traced by the ef- 
fects of the salt, and then brackish water, upon the 
numerous species of aquatic plants which grow 
thereon. As far up the Delaware as Reedy island, 
grow two species of salt grass—the rosemary salt- 
sedge, and the red salt-sedge, and two species of 
reeds; from thence, to about the mouth of the 
Christiana creek, or Deep-water point, grow the 
three square, the two kinds of reeds, and fresh 
rosemary; and from thence up the river, (the water 
being fresh,) grow the bull rush, three square, only 
one kind of reed, wild oats, flags or cat-tails, fox- 
tail, spatter dock, and the water lily. For bring- 
ing into cultivation such unproductive marshes, the 
universal practice throughout our county (until a 





few years ago.) was, to dig a ditch parallel, and 
about six feet distant from the footing ““ the in-| 
tended bank, and from that to make a of such} 


he is also to assist in making the gangways to, 
run the wheelbarrows on. As to the size of the! 
bank, the owner must be governed entirely by cir-| 
cumstances; if his marsh is situated upon a water, 
subject to freshets, which swell the tides beyond’ 
their ordinary level, or, is of a spongy or miry bot-| 
tom; or, if lying on a losing shore, or subject to! 
be beaten on by particular stormy winds, which 
raise the tides; in any of these cases he must build, 
and fortify his bank accordingly; but if free from 
those liabilities, and his marsh high and of a firm 
olue mud stratum, in that case, I should suppose a} 
bank of twelve feet base by six feet in height,| 
would be sufficient: but I would observe, that I have| 
never seen a bank too large. Let the bank be of 
what size the owner may choose, I have always) 
considered that the base should be double the width 
to the height, and as to the sides or slope, they | 
should be at or about an angle of fifty degrees, and | 
the breadth at the top of the bank about one sixth 
of the base. To wheel mud ona miry marsh, it is! 
necessary the mer should have boards to lay upon| 


divisions of plank. If the mud is good where the 
sluice is laid, by piling in this manner, it can never 
settle, and no muskrat or mink, can ever undermine 
it. The piling lengthways and across being com- 
pleted, and the lines removed, four poles eight or 
ten feet long, are to be set down by the four corners 
of the pilings as marks to direct the workmen to 
the exact place into which they are to float the 
sluice, and excite their attention to those parts as it 
settles on the ebbing of the tide. When the sluice 
shall have grounded on the pilings, one of the work- 
men is to examine if it has rightly bedded, and if 
so, they will then proceed and cover it up with the 
best mud, care being now taken that a trusty pack- 
er be stationed there, to pack every spit of mud as 
it is delivered to him. It will now be necessary te 
lay two logs across and resting upon the front and 
in-egds of the sluice, with their ends bedded in the 
solid marsh, so as to prevent the mud as it is pack- 
ed on the sluice from slipping out, and to prevent 
muskrats and other vermin from burrowing at or 
near its sides. It will also be necessary to have 
inch boards sawed to about six or eight feet in 








form and size as accorded with the judg at of the| the mud, but in wheeling their barrows to the top of ‘ 
owner. After the bank had stood a year or two, it|the bank (which would be an elevation of six feet,)|length, to be pointed and sharpened in the same 
became apparent that it had not only settled, but|they must have plank of not less than thirty feet! manner as directed for the pilings. The labourer 
that the foundation had inclined towards the large| long, though the longer they are the better, provid-| standing sideways to the log, with his face towards 
ditch. To keep up the bank to its proper height, it)ed the men can handle them, and they should be not} the sluice, must set the edge of the board against 
was then thought necessary to dig a ditch about/less than four inches thick. ‘To support the plank in| the sluice, and perpendicularly against the log with 
ten or twelve feet in the inside, and pack that on|the middle, they should have several light posts|the cut off corner of the board next to himself; 
the bank; but even this method did not permanent-| with holes morticed in them, through which a rail/two other men must have a two inch plank in rea- 
ly remedy the defect. The evil of such panes pole is temporarily inserted, so as to bear it with| diness, and while one of the ends rests on the mud, 
ings was apparent, because the foundation could] the weight of mud passing over, and also to prevent/ the other is placed by the man attending the piling, 
never be made sufficiently firm to support so great! it from swagging; these posts will be removed, and | on the top of it, who are to hold it steady while the 





a quantity of mud, without settling so low as to! the wheeling or gang-plank, as it is called, must be 
admit the tide overflowing the same, unless fre-| removed several times before the labourers com- 





quent additions of fresh mud from time to time} 
were made to keep it up to its former height; and 
even then the expense and difficulty have been in- 
creased, in consequence of the scarcity of mud, 
both within and outside of the bank, and of the 
great pressure of mud forcing the foundation into 
the ditches. Another very serious evil was, that 
these ditches afforded an easy and safe passage for 
the muskrats and fidlers to enter at all parts of the 
bank, and thus admit the water, so as frequently to 
break it. 
TIDE BANK. 


In the present improved method of reclaiming 
wild marsh from the tide, the first thing to be done 
is, to stake out the site for the intended bank, at 
such a suitable distance from the margin of the 
river or creek (as the case may be,) as to allow a 
sufficient space for a guard against the swells of the 
water in stormy weather, and for the preparation of 
mud. to make and keep in repair, at a distanee not 
nearer than four roods frora said bank. Should the 
marsh be composed of a mat of sedges or reed- 
roots, (as a preparation for the intended bank,) the 
labourers should remove one spit deep of the roots, 
and lay them aside to be packed on the bank when 





nearly finished. 


The trenches from whence the mud is to be|rot,) sawed off, to the length of about three feet, 
taken, are to be served in the same manner, because/an 


plete a single rood. 
SLUICE. 


The bank being finished, a suitable place must be 
selected for laying a sluice, which should be several 
rods distant from the creek or river, into which it is 
to discharge the water from the marsh. In the pre- 
paration for the intended bed of the sluice, the 
water course should be begun from the margin of 
the river or creek, and its depth continued at about 
the ordinary low water mark, until the bed of the 
sluice is cleared, when the digging should be sus 
pended until the sluice is bedded and finished. The 
mud on each side of the intended bed, should be 
removed a reasonable distance, lest, when piling 
for the sluice, any sudden jar might cause the sides 
to cave in, and thus fill up the bed. After the bed 
is dug, four stakes, having lines fastened to them, 
are to be drawn taught, and stuck into the mud ex- 
actly on the bottom, where the sluice is to be laid, 
but within the breadth of the sluice by about two 
inches; for example, should the sluice be four feet 
wide, then set down those stakes at the distance of 
three feet nine or ten inches apart. In the mean 
time some person should be in readiness with the 
pilings. These pilings are made from inch boards 
(no matter of what wood, for in the mud they never 





d are to be sharpened; this is done by a person 


two men walk on the plank until they come over 
the piling, when, by raising and sinking themselves, 
they force it down with great facility. ‘This method 
is continued until these logs are piled from end to 
end. It must now be obvious even to a person un- 
acquainted with such business, that if a sluice be 
laid and secured in this manner, nothing can injure 
it. For three feet under Jow water mark, it cannot 
be undermined, being, as it were, a tight board 
fence, and for more than half-tide up, an equally 
impenetrable barrier aguinst aay kind of vermin. 

‘The duration of a sluice of good materials, and 
well laid, may reasonably be computed at thirty 
years. From my own observation, | am decidedly 
of opinion, that sluices should always be preferred 
to flood gates. My objections to a flood gate are, 
Ist. Because the cost is more than double that of a 
sluice. 2d. A flood gate, on the average, will not 
Jast more than from ten to twelve years; while a 
sluice will last from twenty to thirty years. 3d. A 
flood gate is frequently out of repair; from the con- 
struction of a sluice, it can seldom want any thing 
done to it, and when necessary, it is easily repaired. 
4th. Should a muskrat work a hole under the flood 
gates, and they blow out, they are good for nothing. 
Should a sluice blow out, we have only to make a 
counter dam, and relay it on the bed, or dig 
another close to the one on which fore rested, 
and there lay it. The sluice is just as good as be- 
fore the blow out. . ‘These are my reasons for giving 
the preference to the slaice. 
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DESCRIPTION OF A SLUICE. 
A sluice is a trunk on an enlarged scale, for the 
constructing of which the usual way among farmers 
is to cut down a large tree, and by reducing its 
sides to the thickness of from ten to twelve inches, 
it is hoisted up, and slit through by a whip-saw, 
which forms the two side planks for the sluice, each 
being about eighteen or twenty inches broad, and in 
length from thirty-five to forty-five feet. These 
lanks are then set up to the width intended for the 
sluice, (usually about four feet,) and covered over 
with good two-inch plank, well secured with inch 
wooden pins. ‘The door is made of two inch plank 
also, and hung within these side-planks about six 
feet from the mouth. The method of hanging the 
door is, by pinning two pieces of scantling, three by 
five or six inches, to it; and a like piece upon the 
top of the sluice over the side plank, and through 
these four pieces of scantling to bore a two-inch 
hole, through which is passed a good wooden pin 
or iron bolt, to hold the door securely, and permit 
it to open and shut easily. The advantage of hang- 
ing the door a little within the sluice, is, to prevent 
its being injured by the ice, or by pieces of floating 
timber, and by admitting the discharge of the water 
more freely from it; for in leaving the sluice 
lides away in a smooth current; whereas, if 
, was hung at the mouth, the water would pitch 
down and wear a deep hole immediately on its 
leaving the mouth. If it should be thought neces- 
sary to have a large sluice, say six, eight, or ten 
feet wide, the division plank must be increased to 
the number of intended funnels: thus, if there are 
to be three funnels, then there must be two division 
planks, and so on. 


ane 
—— 





FLOOD GATE. 

The flood gate is constructed of sills, ties, caps, 
posts, and studs, all morticed and tenanted into 
each other, in the same manner as any ordinary 
frame building, by having its bottom planked tight,| 
and its sides boarded up, with its door or doors 
hung to the posts, in the same manner as a commbp 
stable door. Now it must be obvious to aay person, 
that so much wood work, exposed to the alternate 
operation of wet and dry, must, in a few years, give 
way; while the sluice which has been well laid, and 
is never dry, will, of course, resist the effects of de- 
cay for very many years. 

, d af To be continued.) 





ON THE CHOICE AND PROPERTIES OF 
WUOL. 
(From Partridge’s Treatise on Dyeing.) 

The wool used in this country is either of Ameri- 
can growth, or imported from Spain and Portugal. 
The Portuguese wool is not in much repute any 
where, it is a wiry, harsh, foul wool, and with few 
exceptions very unfit to be used for any thing like 
superfine cloth. Since Saxony wool has been used 
in England, the Spavtsh has sunk so nuch in repu- 
tation as to be seldom employed in making prime 
or even secondary supertines. Take two lots of wool, 
one of Saxony, the other of Spanish, of similar qua- 
lity, and the cloth made from the Saxony will be 
very superior co that made from the Spanish; the 
former will have a much finer face, will handle bet- 
ter, and sel] at a higher price. 

‘Ye wooi imported into this country from Spain 
is generally of an inferior quality for the marks: 
indeed | have seldom scen a good sample of single 
R here, and nothing less then a prime wool of that 
mark, ought to be used for supertines ‘That which 
is made trom prime single R for chain, and gooa 
double R ivr filling, would be worth, if well manu- 
factured, from six to sever dollars per yard. 

Spanish wool, as mentioned in the Statesman of 
the last year, is sorted and scoured soon after it 1s 
sheared, and is seldom used in less than twelve 
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years before it is manufactured. Those who are at 
all acquainted with the properties of wool, must 
know, that the staple will be graduall red after 
it has been scoured: it will become harsh, and brit- 
tle by age, so much so, as never to recover that fine 
elastic property, in which its value principally con- 
sists. It is true that when élosely packed as Span- 
ish wool is, it is uot injured so rapidly as when left 
open; yet that it is injured by age is well known to 
every experienced wool dealer and manufacturer. 

The full blooded wool of this country bears a 
strong resemblance to the Saxony, and [ have seen 
small lots offered for sale, the first quality of which 
ought to have made cloth worth ten dollars a yard; 
but I am informed that the fleeces do not contain as 
great a proportion of fine wool as the Saxony. 

To improve the quality of a flock, it is necessary 
to examine the lambs when their wool is a little 
grown, and if any are found having coarse fleeces, 
they should either be sold, or sent off to an inferior 
flock; but should the increase be permitted to go on 
without separating those having inferior fleeces, the 
quality of the wool will degenerate rather than im- 
prove. It costs no more to feed a fine fleeced ani- 
mal than it does a coarse one; and those agricultu- 
rists who raise sheep with a view to profit, would 
certainly find their account, in obtaining by means 
so easy, a flock whose annual fleece would be worth 
thirty per cent. more, than when raised after the 
common careless manner. 

It is not many years since fine wool was exported 
from Germany, and I have understood that they first 
obtained their sheep from Spain during the late con- 
tinental war, and about the same period, they found 
their way to New South Wales and America. Ger- 
many and New South Wales are now supplying 
Europe with much finer wool than can be obtained 
from Spain, whilst America raises very little that is 
equal to the best of the second quality Spauish.— 
There must be some radical defect among the wool 
growers of this country that loudly demands to be 
remedied. 

Our manufactures are now arrived to that state 
in quality and magnitude, which makes it advanta- 
geous for each one to confine himself to the making of 
one or two qualities of cloth. By pursuing this 
mode, perfection would be obtained much sooner 
than by following too greata range. A factory that 
is put into operation, with a view to the making of 
fine goods, must be injured, and rendered unfit for 
that purpose, by manufacturing those of a quality 
very inferior. [tis also very inconvenient, as the 
mode of working in every department must be dif- 
ferent, and the manager must be continually making 
new calculations to regulate the work. 

‘To give manufacturers an opportunity of work- 
ing only one or two qualities, it is necessary they 
should be able, at all times, to purchase a supply of 
wool of such as are wanted; otherwise, their facto- 
ries must sometimes stand still, and this state of 
things would be worse than the former. I believe 
it is difficult at this time to obtain a supply of one 
ur two qualities. When American wool is purchas- 
ed, they have to take it in the fleece, and to work 
up all the qualities: now it is evident to every one 
conversant with this manufacture, that those cards 
which are calculated for choice locks, and the reeds 
and harness that are made for such work, are not 
fit for working the coarsest grades, and vice versa. 

In order to obviate these difficulties, it would be 
desirable to have the fleeces stapled by dealers in 
wool, so as to enable manufacturers to purchase the 
qualities they may want; but the principal thing 
wanted is extensive capitals, vested in the wool 
trade, to cay domestic and foreign wool of 
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It is to be regretted that it should be necessary 
to resort to importation for the supply of an article 
that might be raised to any extent in this country, 
and which, while it improves the land, affords a 
good profit to the agriculturist; nor would this ne- 
a be of long continuance, provided the farmers 
would generally turn their attention to the meriao 
breed, and take the same pains to obtain fine fleeced 
animals, as is done by the Spaniards and Germans. 
At the present time, the factories are increasing 
more rapidly than the flocks; but so soon. as the for- 
mer shall have acquired their maximum, tite latter 
will continue to increase until it be in excess. 

To possess a good judgment in wool, requires 
more practical skill than manufacturers are gene- 
rally aware of. An English clothier who is known 
to have a correct and discriminating judgment im 
this article, is often employed by others to purchase 
their wool, for which he is allowed a small commis- 
sion. So trifling are the profits in that country, 
that unless the wool is well bought, the cloth will 
afford none; and though the profits are much larger 
here, yet the success of a manufacturer must de- 
pend in a great measure on having a good judg- 
ment in purchasing the raw material. [ do not pro- 
fess to have a perfect knowledge of wool, and if I 
had, it would be impossible to give such written in- 
structions as would convey it to others, I will en- 
deavour, however, to point out some of its leading 
features. 

It will be understood that perfect wool is flattish 
rather than round; that when round, it approaches 
nearer to the properties of hair than of wool; that 
when of a proper shape it is finer as it is thinner and 
smaller; that when fine and good, it will have a 
crimped appearance, which makes it look shorter 


than it fe is; that it will have a glossy surface, 






somewha ibling silk; and that when stretched 
out, it wi sufficiently elastic to return to its for- 
mer position, like a steel spring, as soon as the 
stretching power is removed. When a lock of wool 
is placed close to the ear, and there gently drawn 
out, it will mac a crackling noise; some judg- 
ment may be formed of its quality by the noise it 
makes—all wool will give it more or less, but the 
finest will make less noise than that which is coar- 
ser. When the fingers are drawn from the roots to 
the points of wool, no sensible resistance is felt; when 
drawn from the points to the roots, the resistance is 
very sensible, but less so as the quality is finer. 

It must be evident that it will require considera- 
ble practice to become expert even to the extent of 
these few instructions, and much more must be ac- 

uired before a correct judgment can be formed.— 

t is difficult in all aan articles, where there is # 
great range in grade and quality, to be able to dis- 
criminate between two samples nearly alike, and 
this can be acquired only by practice. Those ma- 
nagers who are desirous of improving the quality of 
their cloth, and to make large profits, must take 
every opportunity of comparing different s 
and remarking the result when made up with 
judgment before hand; by these means they will be 
able in two or three years to discriminate accurate- 
ly between the relative value of samples that may 
be offered for sale. Many English manufacturers 
employ a small pocket microscope to examine the 
samples of wool before purchasing; and it is said the 
quality can be better ascertained in this way, than 
with the naked eye. 

In purchasing of wool it is not only necessary to 
attend to the quality, but also to its condition. Span- 
ish wool is partly scoured before it is exported, but 
some lots are scoured much cleaner than others, and 
it will be necessary for the purchaser to ascertain 
how much will be the probable loss on the differeat 





every quality, and in sufficient 1 vom to supply 
the market. Agents, who are judges of the article, 





months afterwards, and many lots lay two and three 


mand may require. 


samples. Besides this defect, Spanish wool is often 


should be employed in Spain and Germany, to make) very badly sorted, and left with all the berrs and 
such purchases as the present and increasing de-| pitch marks remaining in it. This wool loses from 


10 to 18 per cent. in scouring. 
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Saxony wool is offered for sale as it comes from| 
the sheep’s back, having been merely washed before | 
shearing, and is afterwards sorted, yet some samples 
are much fouler than others—the average loss by 
clean scouring is about thirty per cent: at least this 
is the per centage allowed by the manufacturers 
when they send their wool to be dyed—for every 
hundred pounds of Saxony wool sent to the dyer, 
they expect to have seventy pounds of clean wool 
returned, “American merino wool, unwashed before 
shearing, ‘will lose from forty to fifty per cent. I 
once had two fleeces of unwashed wool scoured, 
from sheep that had been feeding on sandy land, 
One of them lost fifty-six, and the other fifty-eight 
percent. The finer the quality of the fleece, the 
more it will lose in scouring, because fine full blood- 
ed wool has more yolk in it than that which is of 
inferior quality. American wool that has been wash- 
ed clean before shearing, will lose from 25 to 30 
per cent. 

















HORTICULTURE. 
SCIENCE OF GARDENING. 


(From Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gardening.) 
FUNCTIONS OF VEGETABLES. 
Food of the vegetating Plant. 

Earths.—As most plants have been found by ana- 
lysis to contain a portion of alkaline or earthy salts, 
so most plants have been found to contain also a 
portion of earths; and as the two substances are so 
nearly related, and so foreign in their character to 
vegetable substances in general, the same inquiry 
has consequently been made with regard to their 
origin. Whence are the earths derive” that have 
been found to exist in plants? Chi from the 
soil. But in what peculiar state of colubination do 
they enter the vessels of the plant? ‘The state most 
likely to facilitate their absorption is that of their 
solution in water, in which all the earths hitherto 
found in plants are known to be in a slight degree 
soluble. If it be said that the proportion in which 
they are soluble is so very small that it scarcely de- 
serves to be taken into the account, it is to be re- 
collected that the quantity of water absorbed by 
the plant is great, while that of the earth necessary 
to its health is but little, so that it may easily be 
acquired in the progress of vegetation. Such is 
the manner in which their absorption seems practi- 
cable: and Woodward’s experiments afford a pre- 
sumption that they are actually absorbed by the 
root. The proportion of earths contained in the 
ashes of vegetables depends upon the nature of the 








It is plain, therefore, that the earths, though benefi- 
cial to the growth of some vegetables, and perhaps 
necessary to the health of others, are by no means 
eapable of affording any considerable degree of 
nourishment to the plant. 

Manures.—Having exhibited a brief view of the 
different species of vegetable food, whether it be 
regarded as derived from the soil or the atmos- 
phere; we proceed to show how the food necessary 
to the support of the vegetating plant may be sup- 
plied when defective, or restored when exhausted. 
With regard to the food of plants derived from the 
atmosphere. the supply is pretty regular, at least in 
as far as the gases are concerned; for they are not 
found to vary materially in their proportions on any 
part of the surface of the globe: but the quantity of 
moisture contained in the atmosphere is continually | 
varying, so that in the same season you have not 
always the same quantity, though in the course of 
the year the deficiency is, perhaps, made up. From 
the atmosphere, therefore, there is a regular supply 
of vegetable food kept up by nature for the support 
of vegetable life, independent of the aid of man: 
and if human aid were even wanted, it does not ap- 
pear that it could be of much avail. But this is by 
no means the case with regard to soils; for if soils 
are less regular in their composition, they are at 
least more within the reach of human management. 
We have already seen the materials of which soils 
are composed: but what are the proportions of the 
materials in soils best suited for culture? Accord- 
ing to the analysis of Bergman, the soil best suited 
for culture, contains four parts of clay, three of 
sand, two of calcareous earth, and one of magnesia: 
and, according to the analysis of Fourcroy and Has- 
senfratz, 9216 parts of fertile soil contained 305 
parts of carbon, together with 279 parts of oil; of 
which, according to the calculations of Lavoisier, 
220 parts may be regarded as carbon: so that the 
whole of the carbon contained in the soil in ques- 
tion may be estimated at about 525 parts, exclusive 
of the roots of vegetables, or to about one sixteenth 
of its weight. Young observed, that equal weights} 
of different soils, when dried and reduced to pow-| 
der, yielded by distillation quantities of air some-| 
what corresponding to the ratio of their values. 
The air was a mixture of fixed and inflammable 
airs, proceeding probably from decomposition of the 
water; but, partly, it may be presumed, from its 
cavacity of abstracting a portion of air from the 
atmosphere, which the soil at least is capable of 
doing. The following is the analysis of a fertile 
soil, as occurring in the neighbourhood of Bristol. 





In 400 grains, there were of water, 52; silicious| 
sand, 240; vegetable fibre, 5; vegetable extract, 3;! 





consisting originally of the due proportion ef ingre 
dients, may yet become exhausted of the principle 
of fertility by means of too frequent cropping, whe- 
ther by repetition or rotation of the same, or of dif. 
ferent crops. An¢ in this case, it should be the 
object of the phytologist, as well as of the practi- 
cal cultivator, to ascertain by what means fertility 
is to be restored to an exhausted soil; or communi- 
cated to a new one. In the breaking up of new 
soils. if the ground has been wet or marshy, as is 
frequently the case, it is often sufficient to prepare 
it merely by means of draining off the superfluous 
and stagnant water, and of paring and burning the 
turf upon the surface. If the soil has b--en exhausted 
by too frequently a repetition of the same crop, it 
olten happens that a change of crop will answer the 
purpose of the cultivator, for although a soil may 
be exhausted for one sort of grain, it does not ne- 
cessarily follow that it is also exhausted for another. 
And accordingly, the practice of the farmer is to 
sow his crops in rotation, having in the same field a 
crop, perhaps, of wheat, barley, beans, and tares in 
succession, each species selecting in its turn some 
peculiar nutriment, or requiring, perhaps, a smaller 
supply than the crop that bas preceded it. But 
even upon the plan of rotation, the soil becomes at 
length exhausted, and the cultivator obliged to have 
recourse to other means of restoring its fertility. 
In this case, an interval of repose is considerably 
efficacious, as may be seen from the increased fer- 
tility of fields that have not been ploughed up for 
many years, such as those used for pasture; or even 
from that of the walks and paths in gardens when 
they are again broken up. Hence also the practice 
of fallowing, and of trenching or deep ploughing, 
which in some cases has nearly the same effect. 

If any one asks how the fertility of a soil is re- 
stored by the means now stated, it will be sufficient 
to reply that, in the case of draining, the ameliora- 
tion is effected by means of its carrying off all such 
superfluous moisture as may be lodged in the soil, 
which is well known to be prejudicial to plants not 
naturally aquatics, as well as by rendering the soil 
more firm and compact. In the case of burning, 
the amelioration is effected by means of the decom- 
position of the vegetable substances contained.in the 
turf, and subjected to the action of the fire, which 
disperses part also of the superfluous moisture, but 
leaves a residue of ashes favourable to future vege- 
tation. In the case of the rotation of crops, the 
fertility is not so much restored as more completely 
developed and brought into action; because the soil, 
though exhausted for one species of grain, is yet 
found to be sufficientiy fertile for another, the food 
necessary to each being different, or required in 


soil in which they grow. The ashes of the leaves! alumine, 48; magnesia, 2; oxide of iron, 14; calca-|less abundance. In the case of the repose of the 


of the Rhododendron ferrugineum, growing on Mount; 
Jura, a calcareous mountain, yielded 43.25 parts of; 
earthy carbonate, and only 0.75 of silica 
ashes of leaves of the same plant, growing on) 
Mount Breven, a granitic mountain, yielded two 
arts of silica, and only 16.75 of earthy carbonate. | 
t is probable, however, that plants are not indebt-! 
ed merely to the soil for the earthy particles which 
they may contain. They may acquire them partly! 
from the atmosphere. Margray has shown that rain} 
water contains silica in the proportion of a grain to| 
a pound; which, if it should not reach the root,' 
may possibly be absorbed along with the water that. 
adheres to the leaves. But although the earths are} 
thus to be regarded as constituting a small propor- 
tion of vegetable food, they are not of themselves’ 
sufficient to support the plant, even with tie assis-| 
tance of water. Giobert mixed together lime, alu-! 
mine, silica, and magnesia, in such proportions as! 
are generally to be met with in fertile soils, and 
moistened them with water. Several different grains! 


were then sown in this ‘artificial soil, which germi-|their peculiar defect or excess must be supplied or fertilit 


reous earth, 30; loss, 6. | 
But Kirwan has shown in his Geological Essays, ' 


sure upon its capacity for retaining water: and if 
so, soils containing the same ingredients must be 
also equally fertile, all other circumstances being 
the same; though it is plain that their actual fertili- 
ty will depend ultimately upon the quantity of rain 
that falls, because the quantity suited to a wet soil 
cannot be the same that is suited to a dry soil. 
And hence it often happens that the ingredients of 
the soil do not correspond to the character of the 
climate. Silica exists in the soil under the modifi 
cation of sand, and alumine under the modification 
of clay But the one or the other is often to be 
met with in excess or defect. Soils in which the 
sand preponderates retain the least moisture; and 
soils in which the clay preponderates retain the 
most: the former are dry soils, the latter are wet 
soils. But it may happen that neither of them is 
sufficiently favourable to culture; in which case, 





soil, the restored fertility may be owing to the de- 
cay of vegetable substances that are not now car- 


Bat the/ that the fertility of a soil depends in a great mea-|ried off in the annual crop, but left to augment the 


proportion of vegetable mould; or to the accumu- 
lation of fertilizing particles conveyed to the soil 
by rains; or to the continued abstraction of oxygen 
from the atmosphere. in the case of fallows, it is 
owing undoubtedly to the action of the atmosphe- 
ric air upon the soil, whether in rendering it more 
friable, or in hastening the putrefaction of noxious 
plants; or it is owing to the abstraction and accu- » 
mulation of oxygen. In the case of trenching, or 
deep ploughing, it is owing to the increased facility 
with which the roots can now penetrate to the pro- 
per depth, and thus their sphere of nourishment is 
increased. But it often happens that the soil can 
no longer be ameliorated by any of the aforegoing 
means, or not at least with sufficient rapidity for 
the purposes of the cultivator; and in this case 
there ust be a direct and actual application made 
tu it ©: such substances as are fitted to restore its 
Hence the indispensable necessity of ma- 


nated indeed, but did not thrive; and perished whenjretrenched before they can be brought to a state of|nures, which consist chiefly of animal and vegeta- 
the nourishment of the cotyledons was exhausted. fertility. But soils in a state of culture, though! ble remains that are buried and finally decomposed 
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ao the soil, from which they are afterwards ab-|acid gas. Is not the carbonie acid of the soil de- THE OLIVE. 


sorbed by the root of the plant ina state of solu- 


e But as carbon is the principal ingredient furnished 
by manures as contributing to the nourishment 
of the plant, and is not itself soluble in water, nor 
even disengaged by fermentation in a state of puri- 

; under what state of chemical combination is its 
solution effected? Is it effected in the state of char- 
coal? It has been thought, indeed, that carbon in 
the state of charcoal is soluble in water; because 
water from a dunghill, when evaporated, constantly 
leaves a residuum of charcoal, as was first ascertain- 
ed by the experiments of Hassenfratz. But there 
seem to be reasons for doubting the legitimacy of 
the conclusion that has been drawn from it; for Se- 
nebier found that plants whose roots were immers- 
ed in water took up less of the fluid in proportion 
as it was mixed with water from a dunghill Per- 
haps, then, the charcoal of water from a dunghill is 
held merely in suspension, and enters the plant un- 
der some other modification. But if carbon is not 
soluble in water in the state of charcoal, in what 
other state is it soluble? It is soluble in the state 
of carbonic acid gas. But is this the state in which 


composed before entering the plant? This is a con- 
jecture of Dr. Thomson’s, founded upon the follow- 
ing facts: the green oxide of iron is capable of de- 
eomposing carbonic acid; and many soils contain 
that oxide. Most soils, indeed, contain iron, either 
in the state of the brown or green oxide, and it has 
been found that oils convert the brown oxide into 
green. But dung and rich soils contain a quantity 
of oily substance. One effect of manures, there- 
fore, may be that of reducing the brown oxide of 
iron to the green, thus rendering it capable of decom- 
posing carbonic acid gas,so as to prepare it for 
some new combination, in which it may serve as an 
aliment for plants. All this, however, is but a con- 
jecture; and it is more probable that the carbonic 
acid of the soil enters the root in combination with 
some other substance, and is afterwards decompos- 
ed within the plant itself. 
(To be continued.) 








ON THE CULTURE OF GRAPES. 
Alabama, July 24, 1826. 
In looking over your truly valuable “Farmer,” I 


‘Sir, 


| 
' 


it actually enters the root? On this subject phyto- discover frequent mention of the successful cultiva- 
logists have been somewhat divided in opinion. tien of the grape. It appears to be found, now, in 
Senebier endeavours to prove that carbonic acid! different sections of the United States, rapidly pro- 
gas, dissolved in water, supplies the roots of plants gressing. On one point, | am satisiied there is too 
with almost all their carbon, and founds his argu- little suid, and it is a most important one, viz: the 
ments upon the following facts: in the first place, it. manner of cultivating the vine pursued by those who 
is known that carbonic acid gas is soluble in water;'are engaged in it. Could you not, sir, obtain from 
in the second place, it is known to be contained in :the different sections of the United States, where 
the soil, and generated "by the fermentation of the you inform us the vine is successfully cultivated, a 
materials composing manures; and. in the next place, idescription of the mode pursued, viz: What species 
it is known to be beneficial to vegetation when ap-|of grape are they cultivating? How do they train? 
plied artificially to the roots, at least in a certain|How far apart are the vines planted? How high 
degree. This is evident from the following experi- lare they permitted to grow, pol length to run, 
ment of Ruckert, as well as from several experi-'&c.? It appears pretty well settled, we understand, 
ments of Saussure’s, previously related. Ruckert that the French mode of cultivating the vine will 
planted two beans in pots of equal dimensions, filled! nof answer in the United States. If it would, is it 
with garden mould; the one was moistened with | the mode that appears conformable to reason? Is 
distilled water, and the other with water impreg-|it possible that grape vines at twelve, or fifteen 
nated with carbonic acid gas. But the latter ap- |years, can find nutrition sufficiently, when standing 
peared above ground nine days sooner than the /24 or 3 feet from each other? Let any person ex- 
former, and produced twenty-five beans; while the|amine the roots of a grape vine, and he will say at 
former produced only fifteen. Now, the result of|once it is unreasonable. It may answer a certain 
this experiment, as well as the preceding facts, is; purpose and produce grapes, and those grapes pro- 
evidently favourable to the presumption of Sene-|duce good wine. But the question still remains—Is 
bier, and shows that if carbonic acid ts not the state |it the mode to produce the finest grape—the finest 
in which carbon enters the plant, it is at least a| wine? 

state preparatory to it; and there are other circum-| And farther—Is not the plan of crowding ‘the vine 
stances tending to corroborate the opinion, result-} well calculated to make it short lived? In bringing 
ing from the analysis of the ascending sap of plants.|every species of fruit to the highest maturity, (with 
The tears of the vine, when analyzed by Senebier,'which we are acquainted in the United States,) 
yielded a portion of carbonic acid and earth; and {distance is essentially necessary. Further, a vast 
as the ascending sap could not be supposed to have |deal depends on the score of profit, on the mode of 
yet undergone much alteration, the carbonic acid, cultivating the grape. ‘There appears yet to remain 
like the earth, was probably taken up from the soil.|some important questions, which experience alone 
But this opinion, which seems to be so firmly esta-|is to settle. How long may the main stem of a vine 
blished upon the basis of experiment, Hassenfratz| be permitted to grow, to insure the greatest maturi- 
strenuously controverts. According to experiments |ty of fruit. The French agriculturist says, 14 to 
which he had instituted with an express view to the|2 feet—the vine planter of Madeira says, to the to 
investigation of this subject, plants which werejof his chestnut tree. Here is an extraordinary dif. 
raised in water impregnated with carbonic acid dif- | ferent account; (see Edinburgh Encyclopeedia, word 
fered in no respect from such as grew in pure water,|Madeira.) I am aware it is said loudly, and from 











and contained no carbon that did not previously 
exist in the seed. Now, if this were the fact, it 
would be decisive of the point in question. But it 
is plain from the experiments of Saussure, as relut- 
ed in the preceding section, that Hassenfratz must 
have been mistaken, both with regard to the utility 
of carbonic acid gas as furnishing a vegetable ali- 
ment, and with regard to the augmentation of car- 
bon in the plant. The opinion of Senebier, there- 
fore, may still be correct. It must be acknowledged. 
however, that the subject is not yet altogether sa- 
tisfactorily cleared up; and that carbon may cer- 
tainly enter the plant in some state different from 
that, either of charcoal in solution, or of carbonic 
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France, that different species of grape require dif 
ferent cultivation; but I discover that all grapes! 
grow the same way in the forest, viz: they try to 
reach the top of the highest tree. I confess, sir, it 
requires extraordinary proof to cunvince me, that a 
mode of cultivation of any plant can be the best, 
that, at the first view, appears an evident outrage 
upon the laws of nature. It is easy to gather the 
grape after they are ripe—but the mode of produc- 
ing the richest grape is the point to be determined, 
and on which subject your readers in Alabama are 
truly interested, and will read every thing with in- 


Mr. SgInNeER, Beaufort, S. C., Aug. 10, 1826. 
Sir,—Reading lately in a newspaper an account 
of an Olive tree in full bearing, in the vicinity of 
Mobile; and of a Date tree in New Orleans, which 
the writer supposes to be the only trees of those 
descriptions in the United States—I take the liberty 
of communicating the following facts, that tend to 
prove that there exist others in our country, and 
even considerably to the northward of bile; 
which, if you think merit it, you will please.insert 
in your truly valuable paper, and oblige 
One oF your Reapers. 

In this town (Beaufort,) are now growing two 
Olive trees, of a large size, which have produced 
fruit every season for many years past, and are 
never affected in the least by our frosts. On a plan- 
tation, a few miles from town, are several other 
trees, much older, and which always bear abun- 
dantly. I have eaten of excellent pickled olives, 
the produce of these trees. Olive trees are found 
in Charleston, of large growth, and produce fruit 
with little care. Charleston is more than two de- 
grees north of Mobile. In fact, the climate of every 
part of Carolina is faveurable to the cultivation of 
the olive 

Seeds of the Date were planted here by two gen- 
tlemen of this town in 1819, and the plants from 
them are now large, and forming the trunk, and 
seem to want nothing but sufficient age to be pro- 
ductive. The Cocoa-nut tree also, it is highly pro- 
bable, may be raised with proper care. I have seen 
one in a garden of the late John M‘Queen, Esq.. of 
Georgia, a few miles from the city of Savannah, 
with branches or leaves eight or nine feet long. 
The nut was planted by Mr. M-Queen, and the 
plant grew ly, and resisted the effects of the 
frosts equally@weil with the priekly pear, (cactus 
phyllanthus,) Which is a common plant in Beaufort. 

On the more southern islands of Georgia, | am 
persuaded, that the Plantain and Banana may be 
cultivated with a little regard to situation, soil, &c. 
as I have seen them grow with us in an open gar- 
den, seven or eight feet high. G. 





RURAL ECONOMY. 


STRENGTH AND SPECIFIC DIFFERENCES 
OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF PORTER. 

The strength of all kinds of beer, like that of wine, 
depends on the quantity of spirit contained in a given 
bulk of the liquor. 

The reader need scarcely be told, that of no arti- 
cle there are more varieties than of porter. This, 
no doubt, arises from the different mode of manu- 
facturing the beer, although the ingredients are the 
same. This difference is more striking in the por- 
ter manufactured among country brewers, than it is 
in the beer brewed by the eminent London porter 
brewers. The totality of the London porter exhibits 
but very slight differences, both with respect to 
strength or quantity of spirit, and solid extractive 
matter, contained in a given bulk of it. The spirit 
may be stated, upon an average, to be 4.50 per cent. 
in porter retailed at the publicans; the solid matter, 
is fram 21 to 23 pounds per barrel of 36 gallons.— 
The country-brewed porter is seldom well ferment- 
ed, and seldom contains so large a quantity of spirit; 
it usually abounds in mucilage; hence it becomes 
turbid when mixed with alcohol. Such beer cannot 
keep. without becoming sour. 

It has been matter of frequent complaint, that all 
the porter now brewed, is not what porter was for- 
merly. This idea may be true with some exceptions. 
My professional occupations have, during these 28 
years, repeaf€fly obliged me to examine the strength 

















terest that they can procure. 
A Supscriber. 


of London porter, brewed by different brewers; and, 
from the minutes made on that subject, I am autho- 
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rised to state, that the porter now brewed by the/in quality and strength. ‘To obtain this, it should 
eminent London brewers, is unquestionably stronger be raised on strong good land, and always manufac 
than that which was brewed at different periods du- tured in the same way; as any considerable varia- 
ring the late French war. Samples of brown stout tion will disappoint the dyer, and be the means of 
with which I have been obligingly favoured, whilst his producing colours more or less weak, as the 
writing this Treatise, by Messrs Barclay, Perkins,|woad is bad, or good ie 
& Co.—Messrs. Truman, Hanbury, & Co—Messrs.| As this plant and the mode of working it, is but 
Henry Meux & Co.—and other eminent brewers of |little known in America, I shall give, in the first | 
this capital—afforded. upon an average, 7.25 per | place, a copy of a letter from Mr. John Parish, to 
cent. of alcohol, of 0.833 specific gravity; and por-|the Bath Agricultural Society, on the cultivation 
ter, from the same houses, yielded upon an average|and manufacture of it, and afterwards describe the 
5.25 per cent. of alcohol, of the same specific gra-| process I pursved to obtain a supply for the Provi- 
vity;* this beer received from the brewers was taken dence Steam Factory during the late war, when 
from the same store from which the publicans are | English woad was selling at fifty cents per pound. 
supplied. _ Mr. Parish informs us that this plant is cultivated 
It is nevertheless singular to observe. that from|in different parts of England, for the use of the 
15 samples of beer of the same denominativns, pro- dyers, as well as in France, Germany, &c. It is 
cured from different retailers, the proportions of|best to sow the seeds in the month of March or 
spirit fell considerably short of the above quantities. early in April, if the season invite: but it requires a 
Samples of brown stout, procured from the retail-| deep, loamy soil, and is better still with a clay bot- 
ers, afforded, upon an average, 6 50 per cent. of al-| tom, such as is not subject to become dry too quick- 
cohol; and the average strength of the porter was'ly. It must never be flooded, but situated so as to 








4.50 percent. Whence can this difference between drain its surface, that it may not be poisoned by 
the beer furnished by the brewer, and that retailed 
by the publican, arise? We shall not be at a loss 


to answer this question, when we find that so many | obtained to break the surface, it will be doubly pro- 
retailers of porter have been prosecuted and con- ductive. 


victed for mixing table beer with their strong beer; | weeds and putrid matter, though sometimes it 


this is prohibited by law, as becomes obvious by the 
following words of the Act.t 

“If any common or other brewer, inn-keeper, vic- 
tualler, or retailer of beer or ale, shall mix or suffer 
to be mixed any strong beer, ale, or worts, with ta- 
ble beer, worts, or water, in any tub or measure, he 
shall forfeit 501.” ‘lhe difference between strong 
and table beer, is thus settled by Parliament. 

‘All beer or alet above the price of 15 shillings 
per barrel, exclusive of ale duties ngw payable (viz. 
ten shillings per barrel,) or that nity be hereafter 
payable in respect thereof, shall be-deemed strong 
beer or ale; and all beer of the price of 18 shillings 
the barrel or under, exclusive of the duty payable 
(viz. 2 shillings per barrel) in respect thereof, shall 
be deemed table beer within the meaning of this and 
all other Acts now in force, or that may hereafter 
be passed in relation to beer or ale or any duties 
thereon.” 





ON RAISING AND MAKING WOAD FOR 
THE BLUE VAT. 

(From Partridge’s Practical Treatise on Dyeing.) 

As I consider the colour produced by the ash 
vat, to be in every way inferior to that from 
woad, I shall not attempt to give an account of 
it; besides | am not well versed in the ash dye, 
never having seen any until I came to this country. 
Those who want information on that mode of dye- 
ing, may consult Docter Cooper’s work, where they 
wi find an ample description of it. I am sorry to 
have to observe, that Mr. Cooper has committed 
himself very much in asserting that “the ash is the 
coramon vat for the blue dye employed in Europe,” 
when it is a well known fact, that in England, where 
three times as much blue. wool is dyed, as in all 
other parts of Europe, this vat is totally unknown, 
aot one woollen dyer in fifty having ever heard of 
it. And I understand it is only used on the conti- 
nent by those who are ignorant of the woad dye. 

In order to succeed well with this mode of dyeing, 
it will be necessary to obtain a regular supply of 
woad, and that it be always pretty nearly the same 





* The average specific gravity of different samples of 
vrown stout, obtained direct from the breweries of 
Messrs. Barclay, Perkins, & Co. Messrs. Truman, Han- 
bury, & Co. Messrs. Henry Meux & Co. and from seve- 
ral other eminent London brewers, amounted to 1.022; 
and the average specific gravity of portgy, from the same 
breweries, 1.018. 

t2 Geo. FH. c. 14, § 2. 


$59 Geo. If. c. 5S, § 25. 





any water stagnating upon it. 
If at any reasonable price, meadow land can be 


This land is generally most free from 


abounds with botts, grubs and snails. However, it 
saves much expense in weeding; and judicious ma- 
nagement will get rid of these otherwise destruc- 
tive vermin. A season of warm showers, not too 
dry, or too wet, gives the most regular crop, and 
produces the best woad. 

If woad is sown on corn land, much expense 
generally attends hoeing and weeding; and here it 
will require strong manure, though on leys it is sel- 

om much necessary, yet land cannot be too rich 
for woad. On rich land, dung should be avoided, 
particularly on leys, to avoid weeds. Some people 
sow it as grain, and harrow it in, and afterwards 





land, to throw more lime on the surface, when, ig 
showers invite snails and grubs to eat it, they will 
be destroyed, which I have several times found: 
particularly when the leaves were two inches long. 
and in drills very thick and strong, but the ground 
was dry. When a warm rain fell, in less than two 
hours | found the ranks on one side attacked b 
these vermin, and eaten entirely off by a large 
black grub, thousands of which were on the leaves 
and they cleared as they went, not going on until 
they had destroyed every leaf where they fixed, 
They had eaten six or seven ranks before I was 
called by one of my people to observe it. Havin 
plenty of lime, I immediately ordered it in flour to 
be strewed along those ranks which were not begun, 
This destroyed them in vast numbers, and secured 
the remainder. Another time, having had two sye. 
ceeding crops on four acres of land, I considered jt 
imprudent to venture another. However, as the 
land after this appeared so rich and clean,! again 
ventured, but soon found my error. On examinin 
the roots (for after it had begun to vegetate strong, 
it was observed to decay and wither.) I found 
thousands of the wire-worm at them, entwined ip 
every root I immediately strewed lime, four loads 
of six quarters each, on the four acres, and harrow- 
ed it in; when rain coming on soon after, washed it 
in, destroyed them all, and I had an excellent crop, 
but the side of the field sown first where they had 
begun, never quite recovered like the rest. 

It is in vain to expect a good crop of woad, of a 
good quality, from poor and shallow land. The 
difference of produce and its value is so great, that 
no one of any experience will waste his labour and 
attention on such land, upon $0 uncertain a produce, 
Warm and moist seasons increase the quantity 
every where, but they can never give the principal 
which good land affords. 

In very wet seasons, woad from poor land is of 
very little value. 1 once had occasion to purchase 





oe it as turnips, leaving plants at a distance, in 
proportion to the strength of the land; others sow 
it in ranks by a dri!l plough; and some dibble it in, 
potting three or four seeds in a hole, and these 

oles to be from twenty inches to two feet apart, 
according to the richness of the land; for good 
land, if room be given, will produce very luxuriant 
plants in good seasons; but if too nearly planted, so 
that air cannot circulate, they do not thrive so well. 
Attention to this, is necessary in every way of sow- 
ing it. Woad very often fails in its crop, from the 
land not being in condition, or from want of know- 
ing how to destroy the botts, snails, wire-worms, 


at such a time, and found there was no possibility 
of regulating my vats in their fermentation, and | 
was under the necessity of making every possible 
effort to obtain some that was the produce of a 
more congenial season. I succeeded at last, but} 
kept the other three or four years, when I found it 
more steady in its fermentation; but still it required 
a double quantity, and even then its effect was not 
like that from good woad. 

The leaves of woad, on good land, and in a 
good season, grow very large and long, and when 
they are ripe, show near their end a brownish spot, 
while other parts of the leaves appear green, but 





just beginning to turn of a more yellowish shade, 


&e. that so often prey upon and destroy it, as well|and they must be gathered, or they will be in- 


as from inattention to weeding, &c. Crops fail also 
from being sown on land that is naturaliy too dry, and 
in a dry season; but as the roots take a perpendicu- 
lar direction, and run deep, such land as I have de- 
scribed (with proper attention to my observations,) 
will seldom fail of a crop; and if the season will 
admit of sowing early enough to have the plants 


strong before the hot and dry weather comes on, 


there will be almost a certainty of a great produce. 

These plants are frequently destroyed in the ger- 
mination by flies, or animalcules, and by grubs, 
snails, &c. as before observed; and in order to pre- 
serve them, the seeds may be steeped, with good 
success, in lime and soot, until they begin to vege- 
tate; first throwing half a load or more of flour lime 
on the acre, and harrowing it in. Then plant the 
seeds as soon as they break the pod, taking care 


| 


jured. 

P Woad is to be gathered from twice to four, and 

‘even five times in the season, as I once experienced, 

(it was an early and a Jate season,) and for the next 

spring I saved an acre for seed, of which I hada 

fair crop. I picked the young seedling sprouts off 
|the rest, and mixed with my first gathering of what 

was newly sown; this was very good. During one 

season I let these grow too long; the consequence 

was, that the fibrous parts became like so many 

jsticks, and afforded no juices. When you design 

|to plant woad on the same land the second season, 

it should, soon after your last gathering, before 

a . ° : * 
| winter is finished, be ploughed; that is, as soon as 

the weather will permit, and in deep furrows or 

\ridges, to expose and ameliorate it by the vegeta- 

tive salts that exist in the atmosphere, and by frost 





not to have more than one day’s seed ready; for it)and snow. This, in some seasons, has partly the ef- 


is better to be too early, than to have their vegeta- 
tion too strong before it is planted, lest they should 
receive injury; yet I have never observed any inju- 
ry in mine from this, though I have often seen the 
shoot strong. Either harrows or rollers wili close 








the holes. If the ground be moist, it will appear in 


ifect of a change of produce, but if intended for 
| wheat, the last gathering should not be later than 


September. 
The land, after woad, is always clean, and the 
nature of the soil appears to be changed in favour 


‘of the wheat crop: for I have always experienced 


a few days; bat it will be safe and a benefit to the!abundant increase of produce after woad, and ob- 
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“it Sood that it held on | ¢ least in @iphort period. “If you suffer bin G 
» if ; .d that it held on for some time, if proper or at least in @ short period. you suffer him to 
vill ceane were — ry and _ — P SPORTING OLIO. — Ange? be heart ee digestion se and 
ad; ad, when gathered, is carried to the mill an ealthy. Give a dog a good supper on the evenin 
rg, au e To be continued.) DISEASES OF DOGS. prior to hunting, and the next morning he will 4 
ind _————— — —E FOR EXTRACTING THORNS. — _ ne a I generally give my ons 
wo 9 Thorns may be generally extracted with the| crust of bread in the morning when going out, which, 
by LADINS’ DHFARTMENT. ithumb and ho Pel ee or recourse may be had however, they will not always stop to eat, so reat 
ge —_— ODE TO FOLLY 'to the assistance of the penknife in the same way|is their anxiety for the expected diversion. Little 
es, ° 'a3 the sportsman would extract a thorn from his| food, and that of a light nature, will be found to 
itil Hail, Goddess of the vacant eye! own finger. The dog will frequently perform the|answer best upon violent exercise: hence a man 
ed. To whom my earliest vows were paid; operation with his mouth. If the wound festers, the| walks or labours much better after a breakfast, 
vas Whose prattle hush’d my infant ery, thorn may be squeezed out. composed es of tea or coffee, than after a 
ing As on thy lap supinely laid heavy dinner. Cows, horses, and animals in gene- 
to I saw thee shake, in sportive mood, TO BRING HAIR UPON A SCALDED PART. ral, retire to rest after filling their bellies. A full 
un, Thy tinkling bells and antick hood. Fresh hog’s lard rubbed frequently upon the af-| stomach, I have no doubt, is the best to sleep upon; 
red Source of the sweets that never clo fected part, will reproduce hair; indeed, I am in-/and I therefore differ very widely with those physi- 
- Folly, indulgent Parent hail ys clined to think that animal fat in general will have| cians who represent a good supper as injurious to 
1 it Thind are the shasuing ea ts of jo the desired effect. Fresh goose grease, or the fat| repose. - (To be continued.) 
the het childhood’s ruby line regale:’ nee e070 ge oe opr y tg ap po 
: ; ‘ ally well. g re of too a na- 
~ Thy hands with flowers the goblet crown, ture, and their effects, as applied to the growth of THE GREAT BENEFITS OF LOOSE STA. 
ng, And pour th’ ingredients all thy own. hair, pernicious. Yet there are not wanting quacks BLES. 
ind No fiery spirits enter there who daily advertise the sale of oil for the growth of} [have known horses, in trifling lamenesses, re- 
| in To rouse the tingling nerves to pain, hair on the human head; and by way of the strong-|ceive much benefit from being turned into a loose 
ads Thy balmy cups, unbought with care, est possible recommendation, specifically state, that| stable; and all valuable horses should be kept in 
ow- wim lightly o’er the tender brain; it is extracted from vegetables! This is lamentable,| loose stables. I am certain, if you crack the oats 
dit Bland as the milky streams they flow, but it is still more so, that such numbers of the un-| for horses, in a machine made for that purpose, that 
op; Nor leave the pungent dregs of woe. thinking become the dupes of these ignorant pre-|three feeds will do a horse nearly as much good as 
had Gan custace of the echocd ber bend tenders, whose existence is a stigma on the liberali-} four.* i 
Who ete ten siediine teas away; ty of the public. A horse has a very sweet tooth,—when he is un- 
af What, tho’ beneath the pedant’s hand — TO DESTROY FLEAS, LICE, &o, well and won't dilet,-qate sustuene ov coasts Braue 
The My flazen head devoted ha Dito of Chin atest. ate dee sugar in the water: he will then drink freely. 
hat Oft te my truant ieied sem Water, one gallon; The best stopping I know to make horses’ feet 
and In thy brisk gambols on the green. Soft soap, one quarter of a pound; grow, or to supple hard feet, which are subject to 
uce, boil for t atte then toe helt te tt d let crack, is linseed boiled, and, when moderately cool, 
tity Too soon those moments danced away; : a ~ ae a. ae on a Ti rs ‘L a = applied to the feet. 
ipal My years to manhood onward drew, ; be oe h Tf : a. die eae os ‘hic > ie engine r have been imfprmed by an agriculturist who has 
And as my heart began to play, . dd - it yx nA Ye aa we aways! written on a ture, and the feeding of cattle, 
s of My listless limbs more languid grew: Li mec Scot h, St cticohan A the| that the following cheap food will do. for all horses, 
hase For now a thorn disturb’d my rest, ww ORS im, OF SES “a = “ — ty ith which work in the stages, and draft-horses;—not for 
ility ‘The wish of something unpossess’d. os wee gn pv vo es a cane Pr mail-coach horses, nor post-chaise horses; they must 
nd | At length with wonted pastimes tired puapase. “ta het weather, do — ath troubled) 0° fall fed with oats.— Half « peck of split beans por 
ible Aside the boyish gawds I threw; , vite fleas; and if the s ncn th is anxious fo 5 oats in the straw, one third; two thirds barley or 
of a But when aiken a i ed c i ~~ 4 t straw; the oats in the straw and straw, to be 
pectation fired comfort of the animal, he will find it necessary ; ° ° . 
ut I I to the world’s wide circle flew use the above several times during the summer.|™! ™ @ culting machine, as short as p esible, not 
id it I look’d around with simple stare, Clean beds and cleanliness in poor act as pre- — vi as an inch long. Particularly no hay 
= And found thee in broad features there. ventives. wenetaner ween Site to Necessary. 
There, saw thee high in regal seat, ’ : 
in a Thy crowded, ene orgies hold, Wi yd eon calcd rater inane fect. HOW TO KNOW THE AGE OF A DOG, UN- 
With bounding hands thy cymbals beat ne Se ae’ eee ae eee ee TIL HE IS SIX YEARS OLD. 
yhen ; dgpenncting bag , ed, it will be frequently found to arise from colds, : , . : 
spot, And wide thy tawdry flag unfold; costiveness or other causes, which a dose or two of| 1 have omitted informing you of what will be very 
but Whilst thy gay motley liveries shone, onsnins alunite celine int A little sul-| useful, and is not so generally known as it ought to 
On myriads that begirt thy throne. ahaa. P J aero ety + te pe eat ian be, for l have known several! gamekeepers and hunts- 
ade, y ti phur, or syrup of buckthorn, will havguthe desized| 5% St 5 Rave Known severe’ gamensepers 4 
| > = devious path, sweet Pow’r, I join’d: effect. _ Bog as te a - ie bed dye 
’ 2 . 7 5) = > 
and A ane neh cep em ong, ee . | which period you cannot ascertain his age. A dog 
ced, A thousand idle pranks we play’d: _ Dogs are very liable to a foul stomach; but this|has a very visible mark in his teeth, as well asa 
next Now grasp'd at glory’s quivering iow is more particularly the case with such as are tied) horse, which mark does not disappear totally until 
eds vk as In Cia alain en y> up or confined. If you tie a dog to a kennel for a) he js very near, or full, six years old. Look to the 
s off y- few days, the moment you !oose him, he will run in four front teeth, both in the upper and lower jaw, 
what But Folly, why prolong my verse search of grass to eat, the broad blades of which|byt particularly to the teeth in the upper jaw; for, 
- one To sing the laughter-loving age? he prefers; this will frequently cause him to vomit:| jn those four front teeth, the mark remains longest: 
ence Or what avails it to rehearse whenever the animal is troubled with sickness or a| at twelve months old, you will observe every one of 
nany Thy triumphs on the youthful stage, foul stomach, he will uniformly have recourse to 
sign Where Wisdom, if she claims a place, eating grass, though vomiting does not always fol-) - 1, medical books we read, that, from experiments 
SON, Sits ever with an awkward grace? low. ia aah tried, the gastric juices do not operate on any sort of 
pfore For now, ev’n now in riper years, A foul stomach proceeds from indigestion; there-| 5rain, when swallowed whole into the stomach, so as to 
yn as” Smit with thy many-coloured vest, fore, eight or ten grains of tartar emetic may be) procure the digestion of the grain; but only when it is 
-3 or Oft I renounce my cautious fears very beneficially given, followed, in a day or two,/chewed or broken: so that all grain swallowed whole 
reta- And clasp thee to my thou ghtless breast; by a purge of syrup of buckthorn. : passes through the animal undigested, and of course 
frost Enough that in pow. Sien's anion A dog never perspires; but whenever he is un-| does him no benefit. This plainly proves how great an 
e ef- Beneath my roof thou fom aah aaa well, his eyes very strongly exhibit the change, are] advantage you othe by cracking the oats:—how — 
1 for y ‘ a certain index of the state of his health, and as- a Mg ~ “e ag mY reg of 
een That,—as my harmless course I run, sume a languid, a dull, or a fiery appearance, ac-|°°44 Sesh, both in the human body, and an me . 
The world thro’ candid lights I view cording to the nature of the disorder with which he| ©@™™/yoRoUs enlucle, if it eperated oe Wiviee = 
And still with +e, , ae ; ape ‘|would destroy the intestines. In various works of di- 
| the nd still with generous Pity shun is afflicted. The powers of digestion in a dog do} ying nature, how evidently do we see the hand-work- 
veur _The moody, moping, serious crew; not appear to be promoted by exercise. If you take| manship, and wisdom of an omnipotent, all-wise, in- 
need Since what they fondly, vainly prize, ado, into the field to hunt with a full stomach, he| comprehensible Deity t— 
rr Is ever, ever to be Wise. will throw up the contents of it in a few minutes, “ Whatever is, is right.” 
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the four front teeth, both in the upper and under jaw, 
jagged and uneven, nearly in the form of a flower de 
luce, but not quite so pointed at the edges of the jags, 
as a flower de luce is. As the dog advances in age, 
these marks will wear away, gradually decrease, and 
grow smoother and less jagged every year. Between) 
three and four years old, these marks will be full half 
worn down; and when you observe all the four front 
teeth, both in the upper and lower jaw, quite worn 
smooth and even, and not in the least jagged, then 
you may conclude that the dog is nearly, if not full 
six years old. When those marks are quite worn 
flat and even, and those teeth quite level and even, 
you can no longer judge the age ofa dog. I have 
seen many huntsmea and gamekeepers ignorantly 
look at the side and eye teeth of a dog; they might 
as well look under his tail; for I have seen many 
dogs, not two years old, which have had the canker 
~ _ mouth, with hardly one sound tooth in their 
eads. 











MISCHLLANEOUS. 


they were also extinguished, except a few solitary 
stocks which appeared in 1824. 

I had in the spring of 1824, ten — on my 
farm, which together, covered a surface of two and 
a half acres. Now, (June, 1825,) there is not the 
quantity of half a rod of ground on which the this- 
tles have appeared. 





INSTINCT OF PLANTS. 


Dr. Hancock says, if a vessel of water is placed 
within six inches of a cucumber, that, in 24 hours 
time the cucumber will alter the direction of its 
branches, and not stop till it comes in contact with 
the water. That if a pole is placed at a considera- 
ble distance from an unsupported vine, the branch- 
es of which are proceeding in a contrary direction 
from that towards the pole, the vine will in a short 
time alter its course, and not stop till it clings round 
the pole. But the same vine will carefully avoid 


»| attaching itself to low vegetables, nearer to it, as 


the cabbage. [London paper. 








METEOROLOGY. 


The following general axioms have been esta- 
blished by L. Cotte, respecting the thermometer, 
from an examination of various meteorological ob- 
servations made during thirty years. 

1. The thermometer rises to its extreme height 
oftener in the temperate zone, than in the torrid 
zones. 

2. It changes but very little between the tropics, 
its variations, like those of the barometer, are great- 
er the more we proceed from the equator towards 
the poles. ; 

3. It rises higher on plains thaf/on mountains. 

4. It does not fall so much in the neighbourhood 
of the sea as in the inland parts. 

5. The wind has no influence on its motions. 

6. Moisture has a peculiar influence on it, if fol- 
lowed by a wind which dissipates it. 

7. The greatest heat, and the greatest cold, take 
place about six weeks after the northern and south- 
ern solstice. 

8. The thermometer changes more in summer 
than in winter. 

9. The coldest period of the day is before sun- 
rise. 

10. The greatest heat in the sunshine and the 
shade seldom takes place on the same day. 

11. The heat decreases with far more rapidity 
from September and October, than it is increased 
from July to September. 

12. It is not true that a very cold winter isa 
prognostic of a very hot summer. 


N.B. The mean of the greatest eold and the 
greatest heat in London, observed for 30 years, is 
50 degrees. 





CANADA THISTLE. 


It has long been a matter of regret among agri- 
culturists, that the Canada thistle is rapidly spread- 
ing over our cultivated lands. Any easy method 
of extermination will of course be received with in- 
terest. The following experiments, made by M. E. 
Winchell, in June, 1823, are extracted from a com- 
munication in the N. England Farmer. 

1. Icompletely covered one patch of four rods 
square with boards and bark until August, 1824. 

e thistles have not appeared since. 

2. i kept the foliage (leaves and stems,) wholly 
down by the hoe and close feeding of my sheep, on 
another patch of three fourths of an acre, until the 
10th of July in the same year; since which time but 
three stalks bave appeared. 

$. Another parcel covering about one fourth of 
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gg- A Pennsytvania Farmer, well recommend- 
ed to the Editor of the American Farmer, wishes 
to procure near Baltimore, a situation as Manager 
of a Farm on shares, or on account of the proprie- 
tor. 





Take Care or your Fopper. 
Dear Sir, Woodly Farm, Aug. 28, 1826. 
The first crop of hay has been so deficient in 
uantity, that the attention of the farmer is now no 
oubt directed towards the securing of his corn fod- 
der, and this, has induced me to state what | con- 
ceive to be the most efficient and expeditious me- 
thod It is simply in laying the blades on the ground, 
and not binding (they are too apt to moulder under 
the bands) or thrusting between the corn, as is com- 
monly practised—there is no species of provender 
so liable to injury from wet or damp weather, and 
none preferred to it when well saved, by both horses 
and cattle. By this simple method the blades may 
be pulled one day, and hauled in, that evening or 
the next morning. 
Respectfully yours, &c. 


JACOB HOLLINGSWORTH. 


J.S. SeiWFeEn, Ese. 


WHITE FLINT WHEAT. 

Farmers wishing to procure the White Flint Wheat, 
for seed, (so much esteemed in the state of New York,) 
may get it genuine, from the subscriber, at 125 cents 
per bushel, if immediately applied for. 

WILLIAM HINDMAN, 
Wood-street, Bowley’s Wharf. 





Sept. 1, 1826. 
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ARTICLES. Peroni to” hal 

BEEF, Baltimore Prime,}|bb}.; § 00 * 

BACON, and Hams,.. | lb. 5 8 9} 12 

BEES-WAX, Am. yellow | — 30; 31 50 

COFFEE, Java,.....|— 16 17 20} 99 

Havana,....|— 15 20 
COTTON, Louisiana, &c.} — 12 14 

Georgia Upland,... | — 10/11 
COTTON YARN, No. 10,| — 30 

An advance of 1 cent! — 

each number to No. 18.) — 

CANDLES, Mould, ..|—j} 124) 14 16] jg 

Dipt, .-.-ececceol|=— a4 | 14 
eee —j| 84 10) Ie} 4s 
FEATHERS, Live,... | — 30 37 
FISH, Herrings,Sus. bb].]2 374 

Shad, trimmed, — | 6 00} 6 50 
FLAXSEED, Rough,. . |bush} 75) 80 
FLOUR, Superfine, city, bbl. 4 37| 4 50) 5 00 

Aa 64e4e as —| 400 

Susquehanna, auperfi. | — 4 00 d 
GUNPOWDER, Balti. . |251bj 5 00 5 5 
GRAIN, Ind. corn, yellow|bush| 65 

white | — 67 70 

Wheat, Family Flour, | — 85) 95) 

do. Lawler, & Red,new| — 15| 80) 

do. Red, Susque... | — 80} 82 

Rye, ..-se- oocol— 60; 65 

Barley,..-.-+-.+-. _ 80} 1 00 

Clover Seed, Red .. \bush; 4 50 5 00 

Ruta Baga Seed,. . . | lb. 1 

Orchard Grass Seed, (bush) 2 00 2 50) scarce 

Mange) Wurtzel Seed,| — | 1 25 1 50 

Timothy Seed, .... | — | 3 00 3 50 

Ph ctseeb ee —| 3 ss} 

Beans, White, ....|—j| ) 70) 1 83 
HEMP, Russia, clean, . | ton |215 | } 

Do. Country... . | — {120 i180 } 
HOPS, Ist sort,..... | Ib.| 12) | 25) 
HOGS’ LARD,.... . a 7; 9 12 
LEAD,Pig......- . | Ib} 64 68 

Co 6s «0 74) 8 
LEATHER, Soal, best, | — 22) 23) $2 


MOLASSES, sugar-house|gal.| 46; 50) 624) 45 





Havana, ist qual. .. | — $2} 33) 374 
NAILS, 6a20d. ..... Ib. 63) 9 
NAVAL STORES, Tar, | bbl.| 1 50,1 624 

cd 6 hes oo 6 —/|2 

Turpentine, Soft, . =-— {| 1 75 
OIL, Whale, common, . | gal. 27) 40 

Spermaceti, winter . | — 70; 15) 88 
PORK, Baltimore Mess, | bb] {11 00,11 50 

do. Prime,...|— | 8 50) 
PLASTER, cargo price, | ton.|3 874 
ground, .. | bbl.) 1 50 ; 
MICE, fresh, .. ..... Ibj 2 3 5 


SOAP, Baltimore White,} Ib. 12 14 18) 99 

Brown and yellow,) — 53) 74 8 1B 
WHISKEY, Ist proof, . | gal. $2} 33} S38 5 
PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr} — 75) \ 00) 1 25 
APPLE BRANDY, Ist prj ~- 34) 3$5| 50 
SUGARS, Havana White, |c.Ib.}12 50)13 50/14 15 

do. Brown,..|—| 8 50) 9 25 




















Louisiana, ......- — | 8 75/9 7510 {44 
Ps ki Pano 0 0% Ib.| 19{ 22/ 20 99 
SPICES, Cloves,....|— 70 | 1 00) 
Ginger, Ground,... {| — 7 12 12; 4g 
Pepper,.....s-- _ 163 25 
SALT, St. Ubes,.... |bush) 43 76 
Liverpoo] ground _ 46} 47! 75 
SHOT, Balt. all sizes, . | clb.| 9 00 12 
WINES, Madeira, L. P. |gal.} 2 50) $ 00) 3 50) 4 
do. Sicily, . | — | 1 15} 1 20) ! 50) 9 99 
Bambee, 2 wee Set — | 1 15] 1 20) 1 50) 3 1% 
i. eee ee doz.| 4 8 5 00] g 00 
Port, first quality, . . |gal.} 1 65) 1 85) 2 50 
WOOL, Merino, full bl’d) ib. 30} 35)) vashy'on 
do. crossed,.. | — 20} 22) sheep's 
Common, Country, . | — 18} 22) pack & free 
Skinners’ or Pulled, . | — 20\ 25] } from tags. 
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AGRICU: TURE. 


ON RECLAIMING MARSH LAND. 
By R. G. Jounson. 
emoirs of the Philadelphia Agric. Society.) 
Cees (Continued from p- 187.) ‘ 
CREEKS AND DAMS. 

It sometimes happens in large tracts of marsh 
about to be reclaimed, that there are creeks of con- 
siderable width and depth, with a strong tide setting 
through them, and although the sluices may have 
been laid, and the bank completed, and that too at 
a very considerable expense; yet, until they be safe- 
ly dammed out nothing can be said to have been 
y ben effectually. No business in the whole circle 








of agricultu 


rows of posts, and directly over the in-ends of the 
caps of the outer posts, forming for these two mid- 
die rows of posts two complete rows of long'ties, 
which are bolted to the.large posts, and the in-rows 
of small posts are bolted to these long ties. Thus 
there will be three distinct apportions or spaces for 
the mud, and four separate rows of pilings to se- 
cure it within, so as to receive the body of the dam 
fo its proper height in the middle apportion or 
space between the high posts, while the two outer 
spaces are to be considered as supports or footings 
to the whole; so that by packing the hardest mud 
in these outer spaces against the pilings of the inner 
‘rows, it is apparent that the whole pressure of the 
jweight of mud will be directly downward; nor can 
he body of mud incline either to the right or left 





science, appears to me to be of of these middle rows of pilings, because a like 


more importance, than a knowledge of the mode of|quantity of mud béing thrown into each of the out- 


constructing a perfect dam of magnitude upon a 
mud bottom, over a deep and rapid creek of tide 
water. The method which I have found to be the 
best, I will take the liberty of recommending to 
others. In the first place, I proceed with a hand o1 
two in a boat at low tide, and carefully measure 
and note down the depth of water at every eight o” 
ten feet, until] I have ascertained the exact depth 
from shore to shore, as well as the distance acrosi. 
Then all necessary timber is provided, and workel 
so as to suit the different purposes for which it s 
designed; all such posts and other timber as may 
be wanted for a day’s work are put on board of 3 
large scow, or other vessel capable of the service 
Having proceeded to the site intended for the dam, 
stakes are to be set up on both sides of the creek 
the tops of which must be at least two feet abov: 
the intended summit of the bank when finishec 
With sheer-poles and tackle, we proceed to sé 
down a post by lowering it into the mud, and the 
forcing it down to its proper depth, either by 1 
man-hoy, as it is called (being a large block ¢ 
wood,) worked by hand by the men; or if that 
not enient, by having a large log chained with 
one end to the top of the post, and the other end 
resting on the boat, and by the assistance of half 
a dozen men, jolting up and down on it, the pet is 
soon driven home; another is then set down «ppo- 
site the last, and when done, they are secured to 
each other by a large piece of timber called cap, 
morticed to suit the tenons of these posts, ani rais- 
ed up 4nd put on them. Thus the labour of etting, 
diving, and capping those posts is continwd until 
these two rows are completed. After that,a single 
row of long slim logs, (I have used many fom fifty 
to seventy feet in length,) are to be boltd to the 


the work can be performed. And her I would 
observe, that all pieces of large timber ised in the 
construction of the dam, and which cres the cur- 
rent, or run parallel with the dam, arecalled ties. 
All pieces of timber that cross the damand rest on 
the posts, are called caps. All pieces ¢ large tim- 
ber driven into the mud, and connectd by caps, 
are called posts. All small timber tht a mati can 
handle, such as poles, boards or plan, which are 
forced down by the weight of men ind the mud to 
secure it from slipping, are called pilings. The 
long ties being bolted to the posts, .revent them 
rocking about by the rapidity of thecurrent, and 


side spaces, will produce a like pressure upon the 
centre of the dam. For these pilings I would prefer 
two-inch plank, sawed to suit the varying depths of 
the water, because they are more easily pointed 
and more quickly driven to their proper places by 
three men using a plank, as prescribed in laying 
down the sluice. In filling up these spaces, (parti- 
cularly the middle one,) it will be necessary to ob- 
serve that no more work is to be laid off. for the 
day than can cured and completed, so that it 
may not be § away by the current at night. 
In doing this, no greater distance along these four 
rows of ties should be piled, than can be filled up 
bY the hands during the day; and as preparatory to 
filling up the day’s work, three ‘ight ties or sticks 
of timber, about six inches in diameter, and of 
length sufficient to reach across each of the three 
spaces, should be laid across the long ties and 
rested for support against the posts. ithin and 
against these moveable ties, good plank should be 
stuck down close to each other, and as much mud 
should be thrown within, as would support them 


firmly to their places, and enable them to resist the | called horse dung or peat,) the ditches should not 
“ibe more than ¢welve roods apart. The reason I 


impetuosity of the tide. Without these preca 
tions, the rapidity of the current would carry aw, 
the mud as fast as it was thrown in. This proc 
called cribbing, is necessary to be repeated at eve 
lay-off of the work. From these cribbings, in the 
middle space, the mud is to be sloped backward, 
towards the top of the bank that had been previous- 
ly finished; and before these cribbing planks can 
be safely removed, there must’ be another set of 
cribbing plank put down, and the four rows of long 
ties piled all in the same manner as the former. 
Thus we continue to draw up these cribbings next 
to the bank, and advance the new ings as the 
work progresses, until the breach eted. ‘To 
accomplish such work to the best a tage, sub- 
stantial wheeling plank should be laid over the 
middle row of caps, for the men to run their bar- 
rows on in safety; and when it is necessary to bring 
their mud from a greater distance than about eight 
feet, another gangway should be formed, that all 
the loaders (or, as they are sometimes called, shovel- 
men,) may be kept constantly at work. There 
ould be two sets of wheelers for one set of shovel- 
men; one set of the former to wheel up the mud 
half way to the dam, and there to meet the other 
set returning with their empty barrows. At this 
place they exchange their barrows; those who 









they are also the main support to te tops of the 
pilings which rest against them, ani confine the 
mud to its proper place. Another set of posts, 
much shorter and lighter than the forner, are driven | 
— in the space between the large posts and | 

re hard against and inside ‘of the long ties. 

— to these, and furthest from the long posts, 
other short and light posts are driven dom and 
capped, on a range with the surface of the narsh. ' 
These outside posts are secured by a single pw of 
long ties bolted to them; a second row of lorg ties: 
are then put on the inside of ‘the large or mddle 
No. 25. —VOL. 8. 





came up loaded, return with their empty bar- 
rows to he again filled, while the others, turning 
about, proceed to discharge their loads in the breach. 
That all parts of the work might advance aright, 
there should also be two large flat-bottom boats, 
(scows,) which could be very advantageously em- 
ployed; the one within the dam in the creek, and 
the other on the outside, with hands sufficient to 
work them. Their business should be to bring 
mud from the sides of the creek, and discharge 
their loads into the two outer spaces, viz. the foot- 
ings, by throwing the mud with force against the 
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pilings of yo inner rows. During all the time 
that the la ts are employed, a few trusty men 
should: be ‘stationed in the mud at the dam, and 
should be ordered to pack every wheelbarrow load 
as it is delivered. Should the mud happen to be 
soft and inclined to slip, it will then be necessary to 
spread over it occasionally very thin layers of fine 
brush, or, what is equally proper, three-square 
young reeds, or any long grass. Alternate layers of 
such materials being incorporated with the soft 
mud, give it such tenacity, as that the workmen 













can carry up the dam to its proper height and 
shape. The width of such a dam would be from 


thirty to thirty-four feet, and the work when com- 
pleted would exhibit a view, from the edge of the 
water at low tide to the top of the bank, a slope at 
or about an angle of fifty degrees. Before the 
work of filling up the breach is fairly entered upon, 
I consider it safest to guard the opposite side by 
running off a crib, some ten or twenty feet, and se 
curing it by good mud packed within; for as the 
work advances and the width of the breach lessens, 
so in the same proportion, will the rapidity of the 
current increase. As the work advances, it would 
be advisable always to let the sluice doors be open 
to admit the tide into the marsh, and to keep up a 
pressure on both sides of the dam as nearly equal 
as possible, 
DITCHES. 

The marsh bejng perfectly enclosed, and the tide 
excluded, it is now necessary to have it divided into 
lots of such size as may be most easily put into and 
kept in a dry and improveable state. | In whatever 
number of ach the owner may choose to have his 
lots, they should be so laid off, as that the ditches 
dividing them should run perpendicularly from the 
bank towards fie centre of the marsh, and be not 
more ‘than from twenty to thirty roods distance 
‘from each other in good mud; but where the mud 
lis of a light fibrous texture, (such as is vulgarly 





uld assign for such a division is this, that in irri- 

ting such grounds the water can pass with facili- 
y along the ditches, and spread its fertilizing quali- 
ties through all parts of the meadows; and also by 
such distribution, the lowest and poorest t 
would receive the greatest proportion of the sedi- 
ment, Another reason, I even assign, is, that the 
drier your meadow and better the mud, the finer 
and more nutritious will be the quality of the grass. 
It is invariably the case, that you will find the 
loose or peaty soil in the lowest parts of all marsh- 
es, and although it may sometimes produce a tole- 
rable quantity of coarse herbage, or by good culti- 
vation, a prolific crop of the improved grasses; still 
none of those productions will-be half equal in nu- 
trition, to that grown on good mud. In the divi- 
sions of the marsh, let all the ditches be cut eight 
feet wide by three feet deep; a narrow ditch would 
be unsafe for the cattle. 


SEEDING OF MEADOWS. 


As soon as possible after the marsh has been en- 
closed, and while the ditches are cutting, set to work 
in good earnest to have your grass seed sown. It is all 
important to have it sown as speedily as prac 
Often have I seen the good effects of early 
ditious seeding of a new marsh, and frequently 
I known that a delay for a year or two, has egst a 
length of time and labour to put in the seed, and 
even then to very little purpose.. Should the marsh 
have on it a great quantity of wild herbage; no 
matter, be not dismayed: sow amon them, throw 
on the seed plentifully, and oe in a year or 
two see your account in it. If any part should re- 
main not seeded when the winter sets in, you may 
men off the rubbish. (if yo Pare gy aryruryh 

mence sowin in February; i 
may be ev J icattered over the curhes of the 
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marsh, sow the lots twice, by crossing»the first with 
the second sowing. The roller is always to be pre- 
ferred fur the purpose of beating down the rubbish, 
rather than destroy it by burning. It is the prac- 
tice here to sow the grass seed among the reeds, | 
flags and wild oats, disregarding their height. I 
have been credibly informed a man a few miles 
from me sowed timothy among a most extraordina- 
ry growth of such plants, and who, when the seed- 
ing was finished, took a common gate (not hav- 
ing a roller,) and dragged it over the rubbish 
until it was flattened down; the rubbish soon rot- 
ted upon the moist surface, and afforded an abun- 
dant nutriment for the tender sets; the consequence | 
was an extraordinary crop of grass the following 


derably brackish, but not so much as those border-| was detained in my level water furrows to nourish 
ing on the ocean. {[t is asked, what method should/ the roots of my famished corn plants, while in th 
a farmer adopt, so as to render a light peaty mea-| fields of some of my neighbours, favoured by dom 
dow more compact? I answer, the only probable} hill furrows, it glided over the baked surface A 
and sure way would be, to fodder his cattle through-| quickly as to do them little good. The eyes of 
out the winter on it: for their treading would have) some will be opened to better courses, for the men- 
a tendency to consolidate the surface, and to cause/ tal vision of many is so weak that their faculties of 
a much thicker growth of young grass the follow-| perception must be roused by a rap over the 
ing spring. It may appear incredible to those per-| knuckles, ere they can plainly see what is fairly set 
sons who are strangers to this kind of marsh, when| before them; and this year we have been rapped 
I tell them that a mass of such peat or horse-dung| with a vengeance.” 

mud, as large as a hogshead or wagon body, ex- 
posed for a few weeks in summer to the sun anc 
winds, would take fire as soon as it was applied; o1 
if thrown into water, would float as light as a cork, 
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yet, extraordinary as it may appear, (if proper care 
be taken to get a sward of herdgrass upon it,) i' 
would astonish the beholder to view the abundant 
crop. The innumerable roots of the herdgrass} 
while they obstruct the rays of the sun, and the 
winds from penetrating the surface, at the same 
time shut in and retain the moisture for their own 
benefit; yet, if cultivation in proper time should be 
neglected, this kind of marsh will finally become so 
very light and porous, that a man in attempting to 
walk over it would sink to the depth of his ancles. 
Am [asked by what method are meadows to be 


year. 
I would wish to be distinctly understood, that the 
seed should be sown on the marsh, while it is yet in 
its wet state, and before the frost of winter or heat 
of summer, should either pulverize or dry the sur- 
face; for both these ential cunene operating on the 
surface alter the seed has been sown, will do more 
for the embryo seed just springing inte existence, 
than (in large bodies of marsh,) hundreds, nay, I 
might say, thousands of dollars worth of labour 
could effect. After the seed shall have been sown, 
(and from long experience I can assert,) that the 
best and only sure way of speedily getting your|continued improveable, so that they may be ren 
meadow into grass, is to pasture it, as severely as|dered capable of yielding cousi@erable quantities 
possible, for the first and even second year. ‘The|of grass by the ordinary resources of any practica- 
wild herbage being kept down by the number of) ble farmer, and that in the most easy and least ex- 
cattle continually feeding thereon, will afford the|pensive way? I answer, by mrication in three 
tender grass an opportunity to take root; while at/ways: Ist. Partial. 2d. Effectual. 3d. Internal. 
the same time their continued treading of the soil, (To be continued.) 
tends to bury the seed among the Idose and decay- 
ing rubbish, and to render the surface more com- 
pact; for on that depends the growth of the artifi- 
cial grasses, and the destruction at the same time 
of the wild plants. I consider as a truth, that the 
mellower a marsh is made, the less liable are grass 
seeds to take root, (although directly the reverse is 
the case in upland.) or, if they should happen to 
take root, they might vegetate for a while, but 
when the heat and droughts come on, they will mds tes and Europe, has been a heavy calamity to 
assuredly perish. “the middle counties of North Carolina. Corn crops 
Different marsh soils require different kinds of|on our good lands have been diminished one half, 
seed. The firm blue mud is best adapted for green| and on poor thin soils, which comprise a very con- 
grass, timothy and the clovers, particularly the| siderable proportion of the whole, the diminution 
white. The light spongy marsh (called horse dung! has been greater. Want threatens very many, and 
or peat,) is fitted for none other than the herdgrass.| absolute famine stares not a few in the face. The 
Immediately after the bank is completed, this kind! drought, co-operating with our poor soil and bad 
of soil should be sown with herdgrass, while it is| farming, has withered the patriotism and uprooted 
yet new and in its wet state, and before it has time|the attachments of many, who are transferring 
even to exhibit dryness on the surface 








HORIZONTAL PLOUGHING. 
Its great advantages in protecting crops from the 





middle county of North Carolina. 


his state, and so far as I can learn, the United 





effect of severe drought—from a correspondent in a h 


et wet, a sward of herdgrass may be formed upon| 


it, and by pasturing it closely for some time, it will 
then be useful for nowing for many years. I would 
never recommend the sowing of herdgrass on good 
mud, because the timothy, clovers and green grass, 
are all far preferable, much more nutritious, and 
bear pasturing until quite late; on the contrary, the 
herdgrass is not so good for pasture, nor will it re- 
sist the effects of a late frost in the spring, nor 
an early one in the fall. Besides, it has a wonder- 
ful tendency to root out all the other grasses, with 
its innumerable long and very fine roots, and from 
the production of such an immense quantity of seed, 
whieh are so easily shattered out and wafted by the 
Wind every where; that should but a very small 
portion of the seed be mixed with the other grasses 
and sown on blue mud, it would be discovered in a 
very few years, that the herdgrass had obtained 
the complete ascendancy. The herdgrass is admira- 
bly adapted for the salt marshes. It is wonderful 
how easily it can become the companion of even 
the red salt grass; and in proportion as it acquires 
strength and root, so in the same proportion does 
it take the place of that natural proprietor of the 
¢aline soil. When I speak of salt marshes, | wish 
to be understoed, these marshes which are consi- 


While it is| their “to tac the sunny dales of North Ca- 





rolina to haded plains of Chickasaw. But 
other parts” Of the state are bountifully favoured. 
In all the low country where droughts are generally 
favourable, the corn crops are very abundant, and 
for a line of fifty miles in width across the state 
next to the Alleghany mountains, the crops are ex- 
cellent. If the numerous rivers which traverse our 
state, were navigable, the abundance of one section! 
could readily relieve the wants of another; but; 
they flow in vain, and the expense of transporting) 
bread stuffs to places of want will exceed the cost) 
of the purchase. 

‘Our system of farming, or rather, our total want 
of system, always injurious, is this year a heavy ca- 
lamity. 
man or beast, excepting Indian corn; 
staff fails, we have not another to lean upon. 
of us think of multiplying our dependencies, 





meansof increasing each individual product. Though 


which I have adopted, I shal] make enough for m 


own use, and a little for the wants of others: it is hori- 


zontal ploughing. A hasty rain or two which fell, 








ought, by cultivating peas, rye, grass, &c , not con-| 
sidering that by this variety we are supplying ~ 


_ [The following hints from one of the most judi- 
cious graziers that ever settled in our country, de- 
serve particular attention.) 

J. S. Sxmwer, Ese. Philadelphia, Aug. 1, 1826, 
Sir,—I take liberty in sending you a few hints on 
the subject of sheep. If you should think them of 
any interes® to the publick, you are at liberty to 
give them a place in your useful paper. ¢#The 
season has arrived in which every good shepherd 
should attend strictly to his flock; he will wean his 
lambs, select his oldest ewes for fattening, and give 
them the best pasture on his farm, and the worst to 
nis ewes intended to keep over, to be turned with 
‘he ram or or about the first of September. He 
should be looking around him at his neighbours’ 
sheep. If he sees a ram, or a few ewes better than 
ned of his own, he should by all means purchase 
hem; but if not, then select one of his best rams 
from his own flock. To do this he ought to hare 

t least ten to make his selection from, providing his 

ock of ewes amounts to fifty in number. Let the 

reat men of these times say what they may aboat 
breeding in and in, | have been running rams se- 
ected from my own flock for twelve years past, and 
ould have continued to follow the same rule had 
I believe he 





[not have seen your imported one. 


“The extremely severe drought which has visited! excels in two particular points—size and wool; but 


for fattening qualities and beautiful forms, I think 
my eld stock equal if not superior. If any of your 
frierds feel a desire to become purchasers of this 
valu:ble breed of sheep, (sometimes termed Bake- 
well wr Dishley sheep.) I have a few ewes and rams 
for sde. ‘The ewes shall have a chance of running 
with tie imported ram till the first of October next. 
I will ell them for $20 each; the rams from 20 to 
$25, ddivered on my farm near Port Penn, Dela- 
ware, © in Philadelphia and Baltimore, free of any 
further charge. 
Yours, most ~*~, 
OHN BARNEY. 





PROSPECT OF CROPS. 


Sir, Red House, N. C., August 27, 1826. 
I believeat the time I wrote you last, I gave you 
a very flatteing account of the state of our creps; 
but the seagns since that time, until a short time 
— have seen very inauspicious, but I am in 
opes that te farmers in my neighbourhood will 
make abundint crops, or at least a sufficiency te 
live on, provided they use economy and care. 
The prospict in the adjoining counties is gloomy 


We cultivate little for the sustenance of|a0d dismal byond description. You no doubt have 
and when that!seen an account in our state papers of these pros- 

Few! pect. Unles they are relieved by importations 
as we {rom the northern states, the poorer class must suf- 


fer it the extreme. This has been the fruit of the 
cottm mania. If they had followed the good ad- 
vice aid down in your worthy paper, they would 


I throw out this general censure,! am not entirelyex-|havebeen in a very different situation. I expect 
empt from it myself; but thanks to one improvement that ¢ gives them a lesson that they will not forget 
= 


Yours, &e., very respectfully, 
JAMES w. JEFFREYS. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


ON THE CULTURE OF THE GRAPE. 

J. S. Samer, Ese. Columbia, S. C., Aug. 20, 1826. 
Sir,—Having promised you, or rather threatened 
with a communication on the subject of the 

pe, I must keep my word, at the risk of only say- 
ing what most people know already, and of being 
blamed by “An Old Man” (your late corres ondent,) 
for writing as if [ thought the farmers and planters of 
this country were still learning the A, B, C, of agri- 
culture. And,in truth, many have not gone much 
further in the rudiments of it as a science. I hope, 
however, I shall not be accused of this, particularly 
as the branch of which I treat, according to my lit- 
tle stock of experience, is not generally understood 
in this country; and the experience and practice of 
other countries, however valuable they may be, are 
not to be absolutely relied on, and implicitly follow- 
ed in this. I shall instance one which is of some 
importance, and it is this: that in France it is con- 
sidered as an indisputable fact, almost an axiom in 
the culture of the vine and the art of making wine, 
that to make good wine the grapes must be raised 
as near to the ground as possible, so that they do 
nat touch it, and that grapes raised higher, even 
only two or three feet, make comparatively an infe- 
rior wine. This is very true there, especially in the 
north and middle of France; and they, therefore, 
very seldom have their vines more than four or five 
feet hizh altogether, the bearing part of them being 
within one foot of the ground, and sometimes nearer. 
They need this, that the heat reflected from the earth 
may sufficiently mature their grapes. Here, the great 





ardour of our summer’s sun, renders this additional | 


heat not only unnecessary, but very frequently 
hurtful. Certain it is, that after an experience of 
fifteen years or upwards, the consequence of almost 
unremitted experiments during all that time, my 

pes never have done well as long as I aimed at 
Eales them low. I say aimed; for I could not suc- 
ceed in restraining the vigour of their growth, not- 
withstanding all my endeavours to this effect. I 


no place to perch upon, so as to eat them at their 
ease, certain it is that they do not commit one 
fourth the depredation on them when thus hanging 
under the cover of the leaves, than when they are 
differently exposed. 

It requires at least six or seven years from the 
time of planting the cuttings, for the vines to have 
acquired strength and thickness sufficiently to be 
trained to this height; for this must be done gradu- 
ally; or else one would run the risk of having the 
bodies of his vines too slender and too weak to do 
well. They will bear fruit, notwithstanding, every 
year from the third; but the vines will not be fully 
formed till the sixth or seventh. 

When trained in this manner, the vines must not 
be planted as near each other as when kept lower. 
I think ten feet one way by seven or eight the other, 
will do very well; and even if the soil is good, the 
distance may be increased with advantage. That 
there may be no loss in the use of the ground, J 
would recommend to plant the vines much closer 
at first, and dig up, occasionally, the weakest of 
them to make room for the best, as they grow large 
and require more space. 

It may not be amiss to say something here as to 
the manner of planting cuttings, so as to insure 
their success; though this has been said and re- 
‘peated in your valuable “American Farmer,” and 
elsewhere. Good cuttings having been well select- 
ied. ‘They must be of the preceding year’s growth, 
the wood being well matured; and the best are 
those that have a few inches of the old, or two 
years old wood, though the next cut of a strong 
'vine is also very good; have holes dug about eigh- 
teen inches deep an.1 two feet square, or more, (the 
larger the holes the better—I have even thought 
it best to make a continuous trench of that depth 
two feet wide and the whole length of the row,) re- 
turn into the bottom a part of the surface vegetable 
earth, which must for this purpose have been put 
| 








on one side of the hole or trench; and on this pla 
|your cuttings a little sloping, and fill up the 
with the remainder of the vegetable earth; and 






whether it is that they do not see them, or can find|precautions; 7 a little trouble taken at first may 


save a great deal afterwards. Indeed, in every. 
thing we do, we ought to recollect this maxim, that 
“what is worth doing at all, is worth the doing it 
well.” It is a very good plan when you plant your 
cuttings, if you have enough of them, to plant twe 
near each other, where you intend having only one; 
but plant them so that the lower ends diverge from 
each other, the tops being « few inches apart, thus. 
If both grow, one of them may be 
taken up, at a proper time, and 
planted elsewhere. Suffer only one 
shoot to grow from each cutting, 
and fasten them upright to small stakes, stuck by 
them for this purpose. In putting the stakes in the 
ground to support the young vines, have the pre- 
caution to put them on the back of them; that is, 
on the side opposite to the sloping of the plants, . 
that the stakes may not injure the tender roots. 

The grape vine will grow in almost all kinds of 
soils; but they will do best in a light sandy soil, 
dry, and of such a degree of fertility as to produce 
from eight to fifteen bushels of corn per acre; 
though it will grow, thrive and do tolerably well 
even in poorer soil. The situation ought to. be se’ 
lected high, airy, and with a gentle slope 4 
the east or south; but they will do well in any ex- 
position in chis climate, Witeg 

If it be true (and of this there cannot be any 
doubt,) that a poor, light, sandy soil will produce 
not only good wine, but an abundance of it, what 
excuse can we, of the Southern states, have for suf- 
fering millions of acres of land to lie idle, despised 
and uncultivated? We pay every year | sums 
of money for wines and brandies brought from fo- 
reign countries, when we can make as good, and 
come better at home, at a much cheaper rate. 
t cannot be that we think it not worth while to add 
to our present white population, a laborious, indus- 
\trious and honest set of people, which is almost al- 
‘ways the character of industrious cultivators of the 
jsoil; and there are millions of such individuals in 
rance, Germany and Italy, who would come and 
ultivate our neglected sandy lands, if they had the 





have then been obliged to give up the low vines, the quantity of it dug out may not be sufficient,|means of leaving their country, and knew how and 


and to train them higher, about six or seven feet, 
spreading them fan fashion. They did a litte bet- 
ter, but not so as to satisfy me. In short, after hav- 
ing tried a variety of devices, I finally trained my 
vines with a naked stem seven or eight feet high, 
and then led the bearing branches horizontally over 
head. I had long before thought of adopting this 
mode, but was deterred from it on account of its 
expensiveness. ‘The frames required to support the 
vines in this manner cost much more than in any 
other way; but by making them of good materials, 
they will last, 1 hope, several years, perhaps eight 


|rake up in the vicinity a sufficient quantity to an- 
\swer your purpose, leaving the earth around the 
: planted cuttings rather higher than the general level 
of the ground. As you fill in the earth, press it 
'gently against the cutting, but not too hard. The 
cutting so planted had better have but one bud out 
jof the ground, provided it be a good one. The 
|proper length for cuttings is aboutytwo feet. In 
;our Southern states, I would reé d to plant 
‘in the fall, the sooner after the @u have been 
| separated from the vines the better. They will do, 
i however, planted any time until March during mild 






where to find us. This view of the subject gives 
rise to many reflections and most serious thoughts 
on the present and prospective situation of our 
Southern states, and we may find, when perhaps it 
is too late, that our security might have been affect- 
ed by inducing such an increase of population as is 
here contemplated. 

There is now no doubt of success, and I have 
this year made upwards of 150 gallons of wine on 
about half an acre of land, which, if planted in 
reg would not in a common year produce more 
| 





than seven or eight bushels to the acre, and would 


or ten. So that it may be the cheapest ultimately. weather. As soon as you have your cuttings, if you! not this year have produced five bushels, with all 
I made use of split lightwood, about the size ofjare not ready to plant them, bury them entirely in|the care and cultivation that could have been be- 


common fence rails, for posts, which were placed 
ten feet one way by seven feet the other, and joined 
them at the top by long sawed laths, three inches 
wide and one and a half inch thick, covering the 
Square spaces between them with sticks and poles, 
with intervals between them of about eighteen inches 
or two feet, so as to form a kind of trellis over head. 
Another reason, also, that weighed with me consi- 
derably, is the greater inconvenience of working at 
the vines when they are raised so high. ‘The ad- 
vantages, however, were found to preponderate. 
The vines certainly bear more fruit. The grapes 
hang loosely, and, as it were, detached, on the un- 
der part of the ceiling. ‘They are sheltered by the 
leaves from the burning heat of the sun, and the 
sides having neither leaves nor fruit, allow a free 
circulation of the air beneath, and I think prevent 
the bad effects of the hot steam that sometimes 
arises from the earth and causes the grapes to rot 
by sealding the skin. There is another advantage; 
which is, that the birds cannot get at them so easily; 


\the ground, or keep them in a cool cellar; but the 
jburying of them is the best. Although I have 
known vine cuttings to grow after having been se- 
yparated from the vines six months, and that without 
having been buried or protected by any covering, 
other than the bundles of them being deposited in 
a warehouse and in the hole of a ship, [ have al- 
ways found them to succeed much better when they 
had not been exposed, even one night, to the frost. 
After the cuttings have been planted as above di- 
rected, it will conduce to their success to cover 
with earth the bud left out to grow, making a little 
hillock over it to protect it from the frost; and 
when vegetating weather comes on in the spring, 
uncover it gently, and should you have reason to 
fear a frost after the bud has pushed, cover it gently 
again with earth, and uncover it when the danger 
is past. In doing this, great care must be taken 
lest the bud or young shoot be broken off in co- 
vering, and particularly in uncovering it. Grape 
cuttings will sometimes do well without all these 





|stowed upon it. ‘The wine thus made will not only 
be good, but very good—better, probably, than nine 
tenths of the wines imported into this country. I 
am well aware that the above assertion will draw 
upon me.the incredulity of some and the sneers of 
many; but neither the incredulity of the one nor 
the sneers of the other, can prevent a fa 
being a fact; and it is easier to deny an ai 
than to prove its fallacy. = 
The present season has been very fa 
the vines, except in the spring, when late frosts did 
so much injury that, but for the immense resources 
of this climate, the vines would have produced but 
little, or rather no fruit. Such frosts in Europe, 
pee in the North, would have destroyed all 
opes of a crop for the year; and no doubt my 
crop would have been much greater but for this. 
In order that the manner of repairing the injury 
done by. the spring frosts may be understood, it 
must be observed that the upper buds of the vine 
are always the first to grow, except sometimes 
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suckers from the root, which ought always to be 
broken off, unless wanted very particularly, and if 
nothing injures them, the buds below the two or 
three upper ones, will either not push at all, or 
make but slender shoots. After, then, the apparent 
almost total destruction of my vines by the frost, I 
determined to prune them over again, and I ampu- 
tated, without any hesitation, every part that had 
been in the least touched with the frost. The rising 
sap followed the knife every where, and the bleed- 
ing of the vines was enough to frighten any one 
but a bold and experienced surgeon ‘This bleed- 
ing, most abundant as it was, did little or no inju- 
ry, and it stopped after a few days. The buds that 
were left and had now become the upper ones, sup- 
plied the places of those that had been cut off. they 
pushed and bore a plenty of fruit, which the fa- 





SCIENCE OF GARDENING. 
(From Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gardening.) 
FUNCTIONS OF VEGETABLES. 
Process of Nutrition. 

It is necessary to know not only in what the food 
of plants consists, but also by what means that foed, 
whether lodged in the soil or wafted through the 
atmosphere, is taken up by the plant, conveyed to 
its different parts, and elaborated so as to prepare 
it for final assimilation. 

Intro-susception.—As plants have no organ analo- 
gous to the mouth of animals, they are enabled to 
| take up the nourishment necessary to their support 
jonly by absorption or inhalation, as the chyle into 
ithe animal lacteals, or the air into the Jungs. The! 
former term will be applied to the intro-susception 








strong and the wind northerly. At the sea 
; sons 
pectin, therefore, the sap is evidently in mation: 
? 


but the plant will not bleed at any other 

the year. It has been the opinion of some phytele- 
gists, that the motion of the sap is wholly suspend- 
ed during the winter. But though the great cold of 
winter, as well as the great heat of summer is b 
no means so favourable to vegetation as the milder 
though more changeable temperature of spring and 
autumn, yet it does not wholly suspend the move 
ment of the sap. Palms may be made to bleed a 
any season of the year. And although this is not 
the case with plants in gerieral, yet there is proof 
sufficient that the coids of winter do not, even in 
this climate, entirely prevent the sap from flowin 
Buds exhibit a gradual development of 4 
throughout the whole of the winter, as may be seen 


vourable season brought to an early and perfect}-of non-elastic, fluids, the latter, to that of gaseous by dissecting them at different periods. So also do 
maturity. fluids. ‘The absorption of non-elastic fluids by the|roots. Evergreens retain their leaves; and map 
Although I must attribute in a great measure to epidermis of plants does not admit of a doubt. It)of them, such as the Arbutus, Laurustinus, and the 


the severe drought of this summer, my success, as 
the grapes had scarcely any rot at all, 1 have 
reasons to believe that the manner of training them 
conduced also to this valuable exemption. I have 
also reason to believe that the rot of the grapes 
deefeases as the vines grow older, and they also ac- 
ire by the age of the vines a superior degree of 
pichiiess of juice, and a more perfect maturity. 
Whether or not it would be fit for the legisla- 
tures of the Southern states to promote, by some 
efficacious means, a culture that promises so many 
advantages, is a question that may be worth examin- 
ing. The discussion of it can do no harm, and 
may be productive of much good. I make no 
hesitation in giving it as my opinion, humble 
though it be, that it would be perfectly proper, and 
that few acts of our legislatures could have so di- 
rect a tendency to secure the prosperity, peace, 
wealth and respectability of the countries under 
their legislation, as that which would give great 
value to lands within their limits, that row possess 
none; as that which would give us a hardy, indus- 
trious and honest population, where we are so mise- 
rably deficient; as that which would increase the 
revenues of the states, by increasing their valuable 
productions; as that which would preserve in the 
country the vast sums of money annually sent 
abroad; as that which would have most undoubted- 
ly a tendency to render every class of our popula- 
tion more moral, more healthy, and of course more 


happy? In short, by what act could our legisla-| 


tures secure our tranquility at home, by stifling in 
its very germs any disturbance in a certain part of 
our present population, secure and tighten the 
bands that unite the United States together; for 
our strength at home would prevent the intermed- 
dling in our domestic concerns of our well-mean- 
ing, pon though very dangerous friends at the 
North? 

To the cultivation of the vine I would add, to 
promote the same valuable ends, the cultivation of, 
madder, silk, wool and olives, for the production of 
which very profitable articles, this same tract of 
almost deserted country is eminently adapted. 

How is this to be done? Induce the removal to 
this country of the suitable labourers from Europe; 
show them the way to our shores, and make it worth 
their while to settle among us. Very small advan- 
tages to them will be sufficient. 

he above, which are no more than hints, de- 
serve to be examined seriously, and more fully com- 
mented upon by one better qualified than the sub- 
scriber, who may, for his pains be called a visiona- 
ry man. If he labours under a delusion, it is pro- 
duced by a true and sincere wish to promote the, 
permanent advantage of his adopted country, by 
which he would be benefited in common with the 
rest of his fellow citizens, and to do all in his power; 
to advance the same a objects. 


ELRBEMONT. 


|is proved, indisputably, that the leaves not only con- | 
\tain air, but do actually inhale it. It was the opin-| 
‘ion of Priestley that they inhale it chiefly by the 
| upper surface. And it has been shown by Saussure, 
| that their inhaling power depends entirely upon the 
‘organization. It has been a -question, however, 
|amony pbytologists, whether it is not also effected 
|by the epidermis of the other parts of the plant. 
| We can scarcely suppose it to be effected by the 
idry and indurated epidermis of the bark of aged 
|trunks, of which the original organization is obli- 
|terated; ‘nor by that of the larger and more aged 
‘branches. But it has been thought there are even 
|some of the soft and succulent parts of the plant by| 
fenees it cannot be effected, because no pores are 
visible in their epidermis. M. Decandolle found no 
| pores in the epidermis of fleshy fruits, such as pears, 
|peaches, and gooseberries; nor in that of roots, or 
\scales of bulbs; nor in any part not exposed to the 
influence of air and light. It is known, however, 
that fruits will not ripen, and that roots will not 
thrive, if wholly deprived of air; and hence it is 
probable that he inhale it by their epidermis, 
though the pores by which it enters should not be 
visible. In the root, indeed, it may possibly enter 
in combination with the moisture of the soil; but 
in the other parts of the plant it enters no doubt in 
the state of gas. Herbs, therefore, and the soft 
parts of woody plants, absorb muisture and inhale 
gases from the soil or atmosphere by means of the 
|pores of their epidermis, aad thus the plant effects 





| the intro-susception of its food. 

Ascent of Sap.—The means by which the 
plant effects @@intro-susception of its food, is chief- 
ly that of a tion by the root. But the fluids 
existing in the soil when absorbed by the root, are 
designated by the appellation of sap or lymph; 
which, before it can be rendered subservient to the 
purposes of vegetable nutrition, must either be in- 
'termediately conveyed to some viscus proper to give 
jit elaboration, or immediately distributed through- 
out the whole body of the plant. Our present ob- 
ject, therefore, is that of tracing out the progress of 
its distribution or ascent. The sap is in motion in 
one direction or other, at least at occasional periods, 
as the bleeding of plants in spring and autumn suffi- 
ciently illustrates. The plant always bleeds most! 
freely about the time of the opening of the bud; for| 
in proportion as the leaves expand the sap flows 
less copiously, and when they are fully expanded it 
entirely ceases. But this suspension is only tempo- 
rary, for the plant may be made to bleed again in 
the end of the autumn, at least under certain con- 
ditions. If an incision is now made into the body 
of the tree, after the occurrence of a short but sharp 
frost, when the heat of the sun or mildness of the 
air begins to produce a thaw, the sap will again 
flow. It will flow even where the tree has been but 
partially thawed, which sometimes happens on the 
south side ef a tree, when the heat 














beautiful tribe of the mosses, protrude also their 
blossoms, even in spite of the rigour of the season 
But all this could not possibly be accomplished, if 
the motion of the sap was wholly suspended. The 
sap then is in perpetual motion with a more accele- 
rated or more diminished velocity throughout the 
whole of the year; but still there is no decided in- 
dication, exhibited in the mere circumstance of the 
plant’s bleeding, of the direction in which the 

is moving at the time; for the result might be the 
same whether it was passing from the root to the 
branches, or from the branches to the root. Butas 
the great influx of the sap is effected by means of 
the pores of the epidermis of the root, it follows that 
its motion must, at least in the first place, be that 
of ascent; and such is its direction at the season of 
the plant’s bleeding, as may be proved by the fol- 
lowing experiment:—if the bore or incision that has 
been made in the trunk is minutely inspected while 
the plant ze bleeds, the sap will be found to issue 
almost wholly from the inferior side. If several 
bores are made in the same trunk one above ano- 
ther, the sap will begin to flow first from the lower 
bore, and then from those above it. If a branch of 
a vine be lopped, the sap will issue copiously from 
the section terminating the part that remains yet 
attached to the plant: but not from the section ter- 
minating the part that has been lopped off. This 
proves indubitably that the direction of the sap’s 
motion, during the season of the plant’s bleeding, is 
that of ascent. But if the sap flows so copiously 
during the season of bleeding, it follows that it must 
ascend with a very considerable force; which foree 
has accordingly been made the subject of calcula- 
tion. To the stem of a vine cut off about two feet 
and a half from the ground, Hales fixed & mereu- 
rial gauge which he juted with mastic; the gau 
was in the form of a syphon, so contrived that t 
mercury might be made to rise in proportion to the 
pressure of the ascending sap. "the mercury rose 
accordingly, and reached, as its maximum, to a 
height of thirty-eight inches. But this was equi- 
valent to a column of water of the height of forty- 
three feet three and one-third inches; demonstrating 
a force in the motion of the sap that, without the 
evidence of experiment, would have seemed alto- 
gether incredible. ‘The sap then in ascending from 
the lower to the upper extremity of the plant is pro- 
pelled with a very considerable force, at least in the 
bleeding season. But is the ascending sap propell- 


ed indiscriminately throughout the whole of the tu- 


bular apparatus, or is it confined, in its course, to 


any particular channel? Before the anatomy of 


plants had been studied with much accuracy, there 
was a considerable diversity of opinion on the sub- 


ject. Some thought it ascended by the bark; others 
thought it ascended by the bark, wood, and pith in- 
discriminately; and others thought it ascended be- 
tween the bark and wood. The 
the sun is ‘maintained and supported by Malpighi, and Grew 


first opinion was 
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~nsiders that the sap ascends by the bark, wood, 
oonnith ediscrimitately. Du Hamel stript several 
trees of their bark entirely, which continued, not- 
withstanding, to live for many years, protruding | 
new leaves and new branches as before. Knight 
stript the trunk of a number of young crab-trees of 
a ring of bark half an inch in breadth, but the leaves 
were protruded, and the branches elongated, as if 
the operation had not been performed. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that the sap does not ascend by the 
bark. But it is equally evident that it does not as- 
cend by the pith, at least after the first year; for 
then, even upon Grew’s own supposition, it becomes 
either juiceless or wholly extinct: and even during 
the first year it is not absolutely necessary, if at all 
subservient to the ascent of the sap, as is proved by 
an experiment of Knight’s. Having contrived to 
abstract from some annual shoots a portion of their 
pith, so as to interrupt its continuity, but noi other- 
wise materially to injure the fabric of the shoot, 
Knight found that the growth of the shoots which 
had been made the subject of experiment was not 
at all affected by it—The sap then ascends neither 
by the bark nor pith, but by the wood only. But 
the whole mass of the wvod throughout is not equal- 
ly well adapted for the purpose of conveying it. 

‘he interior and central part, or part that has ac- 
quired its last degree of solidity, does not in general 
afford it a passage. This is proved by what is call- 
ed the girdling of trees, which consists in making a 
circular gap or incision quite round the stem, and 
to the depth of two or three inches, so as to cut 
through both the bark and alburnum. An oak-tree 
on which Knight had performed this operation, with 
a view to ascertaining the channel of the sap’s as- 
cent, exhibited not the slightest mark of vegetation 
in the spring following. ‘The sap then does not as- 
cend through the channel of the matured wood. 
But if the sap ascends neither through the channel 
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furnished by/Knight and Mirbel, whose experiments 
on the subject are considerably more luminous than 
the preceding. Knight prepared some annual shoots 
of the apple and horse-chestnut, by means of circu- 
lar incisions, so as to leave detached rings of bark 
with insulated leaves remaining on the stem. He 
then placed them in coloured infusions obtained by 
macerating the skins of very black grapes in water; 
and, on examining the transverse section at the end 
of the experiment, it was found that the infusion 
had ascended by the wood beyond his incisions, and 
also into the insulated leaves, but had not coloured 
the pith nor bark, nor the sap between the bark and 
wood. From the above experiment Knight con- 
cludes that the sap ascends through what are called 
the common tubes of the wood and alburnum, at 
least till it reaches the leaves. ‘Thus the sap is con- 
veyed to the summit of the alburnum. But Knight’s 
next object was to trace the vessels by which it is 
conveyed into the leaf. The apple-tree and horse- 
chestnut were still his subjects of experiment. In 
the former the leaves are attached to the plant by 
three strong fibres, or rather bundles of tubes, one 
in the middle of the leaf-stalk, and one on each side. 
In the latter they are attached by means of several 
such bundles. Now the coloured fluid was found 
in each case to have passed through the centre of 
the several bundles, and through the centre only, 
tinging the tubes throughout almost the whole length 
of the leaf-stalk. In tracing their direction from; 
the leaf-stalk upwards, they were found to extend to) 
the extremity of the leaves; and in tracing their di-| 
rection from the leaf-stalk downwards, they were) 
found to penetrate the bark and alburnum, the tubes 
of which they join, descending obliquely till they 
reach the pith which they surround. From their 
position Knight calls them central tubes, thus dis-| 
tinguishing them from the common tubes of the! 
wood and alburnum, and from the spiral tubes with | 





| 


| 
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of the bark, nor pith, nor matured wood, —— which they were every where accompanied as ap- 
e 


what other channel does it actually ascend? 

only remaining channel through which it can possi- 
bly ascend is that of the alburnum. In passing 
through the channel of the alburnum, does the sap 
ascend promiscuously by the whole of the tubes 
composing it, or is it confined in its passage to any 
peculiar set? The earliest conjectures recorded on 
this subject are those of Grew and Malpighi, who, 
though they maintained that the sap ascends chiefly 
by the bark, did not yet deny that it ascends also 
partly by the alburnum or wood. It occurred to 
succeeding phytologists that the progress of the sap 
and the vessels through which it passes, might be 
traced or ascertained by means of making plants 
vegetate in coloured infusions. Du Hamel steeped 
the extremities of branches of the fig, elder, honey- 
suckle, and filbert in comrson ink. In examining 
the two former, after being steeped for several 
days, the part immersed was found to be black 
throughout, but the upper part was tinged only in 


endages; as well as from a set of other tubes which 
surrounded them, but were not coloured, and which 
he designates by the appellation of external tubes. 
The experiment was now transferred to the fl 

stalk and fruit-stalk, which was done by placing 
branches of the apple, pear, and vine, furnished 
with flowers not yet expanded, in a decoction of 
logwood. The central vessels were rendered ap- 
parent as in the leaf-stalk. When the fruit of the 
two former was fully formed, the experiment was 
then made upon the fruit-stalk, in which the central 
vessels were detected as before; but the colouring 
matter was found to have penetrated into the fruit 
also, diverging round the core, @pproaching again 
in the eye of the fruit, and termi g at last in the 
stamens. It was by means of a prolongation of the 
central vessels, which did not however appear to be 
accompanied by the spiral tubes beyond the fruit- 
stalk. Such then are the parts of the plant through 
which the sap ascends, and the vessels by which it 


the wood, which was eoloured for the length of a/is conveyed. Entering by the pores of the epider- 
foot, but more faintly and partially in proportion to) mis, it is received into the longitudinal vessels of the 


the height. ‘The pith indeed exhibited some traces 
of ink, but the bark and buds none. In some other 
examples the external layers of the wood only were 
tinged. In the honeysuckle the deepest shade was 


filbert there was also observed a coloured circle 


surrounding the pith, but none in the pith itself, nor 
in the bark. Thus it is proved that the sap ascends 
through the vessels of the longitudinal fibre compo- 
a alburnum of woody plants, and through the 
vessels of the several bundles of longitudinal fibre 
constituting the woody part of herbaceous plants. 
cane that the vessels com- 

posing the woody fibre are not all of the same spe- 
cies. There are siinple tubes, porous tubes, spiral 


sing t 


But it has been already s 


root by which it is conducted to the collar. Thence 





trunk; frompwhich it follows that the sap, though 
flowing the most copiously in the diréct line of as- 
cent, is at the same time also diffused in a trans- 
verse direction. 
(To be continued.) 
————_—_——_——_—_$—<—X—X—_——_ 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 





CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO CANAL. 


Tue Centaat Commirrec or tHe CHESAPEAKE 
anp Onto Canav met pursuant to the adjournment, 
at Brown’s Hotel, when the address submitted to 
the Committee on the preceding day was. adopted 
as follows: 


The Central’ Committee of the Convention which 


it is conveyed by the longitudinal vessels of the al- 
burnum, to the oase of the leaf-stalk and peduncle; 
from which it is further transmitted to the extremity 
about the middle of the woody layers; and in the/of the leaves, flower, and fruit. There remains a 
question to be asked intimately connected with the 
sap’s ascent. Do the vessels conducting the sap 
communicate with one another by inosculation or 
otherwise, so as that a portion of their contents may 
be conveyed in a lateral directioa, and consequent- 
ly to any part of the plant; or do they form distinct 
channels throughout the whole of their extent, 


assembled in the Capitol of the United States on 
the 6th of November, 1823, to consider the means 
of uniting the waters of the Potomac and Ohio 
rivers, and of connecting them with the North- 
western Lakes, by navigable Canals—To the 
members of the Convention, and to the inhabi- 
tants of such Counties and Corporations of the 
States of the West, and Pennsylvania, Maryland 
and Virginia, as feeling an interest in th 
of the Convention, have not — had 
portunity of sending Delegates thereto: 


GenTLeMeN: Pursuant to the intention @ ” 
Convention which met in the City of Washington 
on the 6th of November, 1823, and in compliance 
with the subjoined request of the Board of Commis- 
sioners deputed by the President of the United 
States, and the Executives of the States of Mary- 
land and Virginia, to open books for the suvserip- 
tion of stock to the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, 
the Central Committee beg leave to recommend a 
re-assemblage of the Members of the Convention, at 
the place of their former meeting, on the Wednes- 
day next ensuing the first Monday, being the 6th 
m4 December next. 

he Cegtral Committee farther recommend to 

the Delegates of the several Counties and Corpora- 
tions by which Representatives have been already 
chosen, to cause to be supplied, in due time, by a 
new election, any vacancies which may have occyr- 
red in their respective delegations, from death, re- 
moval, or inability. 
In behalf of the Convention, the Committee, also, 
earnestly invite such Counties and Corporations of 
the several States, interested in thé construction of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, as were not repre~ 
sented, at the last, to depute delegates to the ensu- 
ing meeting. 

The period which has elapsed, since the Conven- 
tion first assembled in this City, having been em- 
ployed in extensive surveys of the Mountains which 
separate the waters of the Ohio and the Potomac, 
and of the Territory between the former and the 
great Western Lakes, and these surveys, accom- 
panied by minute estimates of the probable cost 
of the Canal, being in readiness to be submit- 
ted to the public eye, it is deemed we ore by 
the Committee, that the sense of the Convention 
should be expressed on the propriety of changing 
any part of the line prescribed for the proposed ca- 
nal, in the charter granted at the instance of the 
Convention, by the States of Virginia, Maryland, 
and Pennsylvania, and the Congress of the U. States. 

The late confirmatory act of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature, being founded upon recent information, 
allows to the Company, which may arise under the 
charter, authority to alter the rout of the Canal 
from Cumberland, towards the Ohio, in such man- 





having no sort of communication with any other set @ 
of tubes, or with one another?—Each of the two) the charter granted by Virginia and Maryland, al- 
opinions implied in the question has had its advo-| lowing no oi a specified direction, can 
tubes, mixed tubes, and interrupted tubes. Through|cates and defenders. But Du Hamel and Knight) be, itself altered, 


ner, as expediency may warrant or require. But 


nly by amendment: and such 


which of these, therefore, does the sap pass in tts) have shown that a branch will still continue to live| amendment, to be valid, must receive not only the 


ascent? The best reply to this inquiry has been though the tubes leading directly to it are cut in the sanction of the authority from which the charter 
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emanated, but that, also, of the existing Potomac 
Company, whose assent to the new charter has been 
already obtained. 

It is farther believed by the Committee, that a 
meeting of Delegates from the extensive Territory 
through which the Canal may be expected to pass, 
would afford the best opportunity of testing, by re- 
ference to actual experience, any estimate .of the 
probabJe cost of its construction, so far as that may 
depend, as it must, to a great extent, on the current 
price of those common materials which it may re- 
quire, and the wages of ordinary labour. 

The agreement of the Convention, on such prin- 
ciples of a just estimate as daily experience can sup- 


itis hoped, an additional incentive to undertake a 
journey to Washington. 

C. F. MERCER, Ch. C. C. 
Washington, August 30, 1826. 


LADIBS’ DEPARTMENT. 














MANAGEMENT OF FAMILIES. 


(From the Introduction to Mrs. Holland’s Complete 
Economical Cook.) 

In domestic arrangement the table is entitled to 

no small share of attention, as a well conducted 





ply, would exert a favourable influence in removing 


system of domestic management is the foundation 









existing doubts, and preventing future misunder-|of every comfort, and the respectability and wel- 
standings, where confidence and harmony may be fare of families depend in a great measure on the 
found essential to success. Such information as| prudent arrangement of the female whose province 
mutual consultation and a comparison of facts might|is to manage their domestic concerns. 

derive, from a source, so competent to supply it, | However the fortunes of individuals may support 
would assist the Congress of the United States ina large expenditure, it will be detivient in all that 
determining the extent of the aid that expediency |can benefit or grace society, and in every thing es- 
will warrant to an enterprise, which involving, «sj sential to moral order and rational happiness, if not 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal unquestionably! conducted on a regular system, embracing all the 



































does, not only the prosperity of a district, confided 
exclusively to their guardianship, but the best inter- 
ests, as well as one of the strongest bonds of the 
American Union, has, nevertheless, to combat for 
» existence with very powerful local interests and deep- 
rooted prejudices: interests, which will ultimately, 
it may be hoped, surrender their jealousy to the re- 
flection that every canal which can be made to unite 
the Eastern and Western waters, will be required 
by the growing and boundless commerce of the 

estern and Atlantic States; and prejudices which 
will yield, in time, to the prevalence of a just and 


liberal construction of the Federal Constitution, and| 


to the diffusive light of an enlarged experience. 
The surveys, to which the Committee have refer- 


|objects of such a situation. 


In domestic management, as in education, so 
much must depend on the particular circumstances 
of every case, that it is impossible to lay down a 
system which can be generally applicable. 

The immediate plan of every family must be 
adapted to its own peculiar situation, and can only 
result from the good sense and early good habits 
of the parties, acting upon general rational prin- 
ciples. 

AWVhat one family is to do, must never be mea- 
sured by what another family does. Each one 
knows its own resources, and should consult them 
alone. What might be meanness in one, might be 





extravagance in another, and therefore there can 


red, have, moreover, developed new ties of connec-|be no standard of reference but that of individual 


tion between the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, and | prudence. 


the interests of the adjacent States. It can now 
scarcely be questioned, but that the markets of 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, may be brought, by the 
junction of the Potomac with the Susquehannah, 
above the Blue Ridge, and with the Patapsco below 


The most fatal of all things to private 


| families, is to indulge an ambition to make an ap- 
|pearance above their fortunes, professions, or busi- 


ness, whatever these may be. 
The next point, both for comfort and respecta- 
bility, is, that all the household economy should be 


it, into fair competition with those of the District of| uniform, not displaying a parade of show in one 


Columbia. 
mours of the probable cost of the proposed canal are 
giving way to corrected estimates and reports; and 
there never was’a period, the Committee are induc. 
ed to believe, when the friends of this enterprise, 
encompassed as it has been by peculiar difficulties, 
had so much reason as at present to confide in its 
ultimate accomplishment. 


Most erroneous and exaggerated ru-jthing,and a total want of comfort in another. 
| 


lof consequences not only of present, but of future 


ithat for the vani 


Be. 
sides the contemptible appearance that this must 
have to every person of good sense, it is productive 


injury to a family, that are too often irreparable. 
In great cities in particular, how common is it 
of having a showy drawing room 


to receive co y, the family are confined toa 


The immediate advantages which resulted from|close back room, where they have scarcely either 
the former meeting of the Convention; the harmo-|air or light, the want of which must materially pre- 


nious co-operation which it produced among so 
many widely dispersed friends of an extensive en- 


| judice their health. 


To keep reoms for show, where the fortune is 


sent, because the mother can spare no time io at- 
tend to them at home. 

Social intercourse is not improved by parade, but 
quite the contrary; real friends, and the pleasantest 
kind of acquaintance, those who like to be sociable, 
are repulsed by it. Here is a failure, therefore, 
every way—the loss of what is really valuable, and 
an abortive attempt to be fashionable. 

A fundamental error in domestic life of very se- 
rious extent, as it involves no less or even more - 
than the former the health of the family, arises from 
the ignorance or mistaken notions of the mistress of 
the house upon the subjects of diet and cookery, 

The sabject of cookery is, in general, either de- 
spised by women as below their attention, or when 
practically engaged in it, it is with no other consi- 
deration about it than, in the good housewife’s 
phrase, to make the most of every ‘hing, whether 
good, bad or indifferent; or to contrive a thousand 
mischievous compositions, both savoury and sweet, 
to recommend their own ingenuity. 

The injuries that result from these practices will 
appear in the course of this work. When these 
are fully considered, it can no longer be thought de- 
rogatory, but must be thought honourable, that a 
woman should make it her study to avert them. If 
cookery has been worth studying, as a sensual gra- 
tification, it is surely much more so as a means of 
securing one of the greatest of human blessings— 
good health. 

It is impossible to quit this part of the subject of 
domestic management without observing, that one 
cause of a great deal of injurious cookery, origi- 
nates in the same vanity of show that is productive 
of so many other evils. In order to set out a table 
with a greater number of dishes than the situation 
of the family at all requires, more cookery is often , 
undertaken than there are servants to do it well, or 











terprise; the earnest zeal which it promoted if it did/equal to having a house that will accommodate the 
not awaken, for the speedy completion of that enter-|family properly, and admit of this also, belongs to 
prise; the fayourable regard which it conciliated' the sphere of life; but in private families, to shut 
from the Executive Government of the United|up the only room perhaps in the house which is 
States, manifested by the President's message at the | really wholesome for the family to live in, is a kind 
opening of the succeeding Congress, are pledges of of lingering murder, and yet how frequently this 
similar, if not greater benefit, from the re-assemblage |consideration escapes persons who mean well by 














of the members of the Convention, and the augmen- 
tation of their number by the Representatives of the 
people of those remote districts of country, who al- 
though comprised in the former invitation, bad not 
time, after recciving it, to elect their delegates, or 
whose delegates, if elected, were unable to reach 
the Seat of Government before the Convention ad- 
journed. 

The time which the Commissioners have recom- 
mended, and the Committee have adopted for the 


their family, but have a grate, a carpet, and chairs, 
too fine for every day’s use. What a reflection, 
when nursing a sick child, that it may be the victim 
of a bright grate, and a fine carpet! Or, what is 
still more wounding, to see all the children perhaps 
rickety and diseased, from the same cause. 
Another fruit of this evil, is the seeing more com- 
pany, and in a more expensive manner than is eom- 
patible with the qeneeel epnvanianne of the family, 





introducing with it an expense in dress, and a dissi- 






renewed meeting of the Convention, is a period of|pation of time, from which it suffers in various 
comparative leisure from agricultural and profes-|ways. Not the least of these, is, the children being 
sional occupation, and when the cotemporaneous | sent to school, where the girls had better never go, 
aession of Congress, will afford to remote members,'and the boys not at the carly age they are 


conveniences in the kitchen for the purpose. Thus 
\things are done before they are wanted for serving 
up, and stand by spoiling, to make room for others; 
which are again perhaps to be succeeded by some- 
thing else, and too often things are served up that 
would be more in their place thrown away, or used 
for avy thing rather than food. 

The leading consideration about food ought al- 
ways to be its wholesomeness. Cookery may pro- 
duce savoury and pretty looking dishes withvut their 
possessing any of the qualities of food, It is at the 
same time both a serious and ludicrous reflection 
that it should be thought to do honour to our friends 
and ourselves to set out a table where indigestion 
and all its train of evils, such as fever, rheumatism, 
yout, and the whole catalogue of human diseases 
lie lurking in almost every dish. Yet this is both 
done, and taken as a compliment. We have indeed 
the “unbought grace of polished society, where 
gluttony loses half its vice by being stripped of its 
grossness.” When a man at a public house dies of 
a surfeit of beef steak and porter, who does not 
exclaim, what a beast! 

How infinitely preferable is a dinner of far less 
show, where nobody need be afraid of what they are 
eating! and such a one will be genteel and respecta- 
ble If a person can give his friend only a leg of 
mutton, there is nothing to be ashamed of in it, pro- 
vided it is a good one, and well dressed. 

A house fitted up with plain good furniture, the 
kitchen furnished with clean wholesome looking 
cooking utensils, good fires, in grates that give no 
anxiety lest a good fire should spoil them; clean, 
good table linen, the furniture of the table and side- 
board good of the kind, without ostentation, and a 
well-dressed plain dinner, bespeak a sound judg- 
ment and correct taste in a private family, that 
place it on a footing of respectability with the first 
characters in the country. It is only the conforming 
to our sphere, not the vainly attempting to be above it, 





that can command true respect from people of good 
sense, whose respect is pats 2 . v6 
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ENTOMOLOGY. 
J. 8. Sewer, Ese. New Jersey, Aug. 22. 


Sir,—I told you, in my remarks of the 7th of July, 
that I was but little acquainted with the history 
of the Locust, and that I was not prepared to say 
any thing conclusively on the subject. It was more 
to call publick attention to the thing than to make 
a display of whit little I knew. It has answered my 

urpose; for it has elicited some additional matter 
rom your correspondent, J W.R. I hope that he 
and others may continue the investigation, until we 
have traced the locust through its seventeen years’ 
«destructive career.” I must be allowed the latter 
phrase, for I am still of opinion that the progeny of 
so many millions of insects must, in various ways, 
prey on the industry of man. 

When I spoke of the “‘destruction of every green 
thing by their numbers and voracity,” I meant the 
caterpillars and grubs; for I, as well as those even 
more ignorant than myself, are aware of the fact 
that on peach trees at least, and I confine myself to 
those trees, the locust does no other mischief than 
that of stinging the limbs. 

I did not express myself clearly on several other 
points in my first communication, and I am glad 
that | have met with such sharp rebuke from your 
correspondent, J. W. R., as in all remarks that are 
forced on the publick attention, there should be the| 
greatest attention paid to clearness and brevity. In) 
endeavouring to be brief, I did not convey my opin- 
ion distinetly. I now here state, that I alluded to 
caterpillars, or grubs, or in whatever form the pro- 
geny might issue from the eggs of the locust. 

I am perfectly satisfied now, that the female both 

unctures the tree and lays the egg. I am much 





indebted to J. W. R. for the valuable fact that he|No one doubts this. 


discloses. I have no doubt but that he is correct; 
for | now recollect that but one locust at a time 
flew to a limb, but they were so exceedingly shy, 
that cautiously as [ approached them, I never was 
able to see them deposit their eggs. If, according 
to my supposition, it were necessary to have the as- 
sistance of the male in piercing the limb, they must 
have gone in couples. 

I have no doubt but that the eggs of the locust 
have already hatched in that particular district in 
which J. W. R. resides. He is much farther south 
thani am. But here, even in the exposure of 86° 
Fahrenheit, the eggs did not hatch, although I ob- 
served that in many of the angles, and the locusts 
here deposited all their eggs in acute angles, as de- 
scribed in the cut accompanying my remarks, there 
were many empty egg shells, but whether these 
were imperfect eggs, or whether they had arrived 
at maturity and had gone in the earth, I could not 
tell. - There is scarcely a day that I do not examine 
the limbs of a few trees that I have left with the 
nests on, and I have never yet seen any thing like 
life. I must believe, therefore, that in situations 
more northerly than that of J. W. R., many eggs 
will ‘lie torpid until spring,” or some more suita- 
ble time for hatching. 

Then again, as it respects the exudation of gum, 
although I did not go into the minutiz of operation, 
yet [ must insist that I was correct. The point of a 
pin cannot enter the bark of a tree, pariicularly of 
the peach tree, without an effort of nature to sheathe 
the wound with some glutinous secretion. In the 
case of the locust, the limb is wounded from two to 
four inches in length. 

To heal this long wound, there is an abundance 
of this fluid ready; and in every instance on my 

trees, the healing process began immediately. 

n many limbs there is no longer any appearance 
of the acute angles, there is nothing to point them 






|selves down to the ground by means of a web, as is 
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cut the engagement off from several limbs and have 
uniformly d the eggs in a healthy state. 

In my communication I observed, that “so deeply 
are the eggs imbedded, that they require no glutt- 
nous or downy covering, and that nature, by throw 
ing out gum to protect the wound from the injurious 
effects of the weather, had superseded the necessity 
of any further covering for the eggs.” 

I should not be this particular in explaining, or 
rather producing my sentiments again on this small 
point, but that I fear others may be deterred from 
publishing their observations if they found that the 
misconception of a reader, and certainly J. W. R. 
did not attend sufficiently to the above remarks, 
would render them subject to be stigmatized as 
“unqualified asserters,” and subject them likewise 
to ungenerous sneers. 
part. I am so very anxious to pursue this investi- 
gation thoroughly, having much at stake, inde- 
pusety of my love of researches of this kind, that 

will not quarrel with the manner in which gentle- 
men convey their knowledge, even if it be still more 
unpalatable than that of your correspondent. He 
has enlightened me on one or two points, and thus 
far we have a commencement to a true history. 

We now know that the insect enters the ground 
immediately on leaving the shell, that is, if it be 
suffered to hatch on the ground. We must further 
learn whether they crawl down from the limb on 
which they were hatched, or whether they let them- 









the case with many caterpillars and spiders. J. W. 
R. has described the form of the insect, after it 
leaves the shell, as being, except in some trifling 
particulars, “precisely similar to that from which 
the parent fly issues,” and does not doubt “but that 
such js its destined form when it is hereafter to make 
its appearance upon the surface of the earth, after 
having completed its term of years beneath it.” 
Ido not. lL only want to know 
in what shape it remains for sixteen years while un- 
der ground, if under ground it remains. It is to 
this point that I wish the most vigilant search di- 
rected. 

William Coxe, Esq. of Burlington, New Jersey, 
is one of the most accurate of men, in all matters 
that relate to the science of agriculture and _horti- 
culture, he is one of the most patient investigators 
I have ever met. I only wish that he would take 
this matter into his serious consideration. We: 
should then get at the history of the locyst in good, 
truth and in acceptable terms. I owe him this pub- 


lick avowal of my opinion respecting his abilities to 
prosecute this or any similar vie the very 













great benefit I have derived fronts Essay on fruit 
trees, a scarce and valuable work; and I wish that 
you, Mr. Skinner, would encourage the author of 
this valuable work to print another edition and give 
us coloured engravings. There is no such work in 
America. It should be a text book with every or- 
chardist and lover of fine fruit. I do not hesitate to 
say that I owe almost all my success in rearing trees 
to his judicious remarks. If he would pursue the 
subject of the locust, and would from time to time 
communicate what he discovers to others who are 
on the same pursuit, we should soon be able to 
shew the world that farmers and orchardists should 
be on the alert to exterminate the locusts in all 


above ground as under. A Supscriser. 
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the common appellation of mange, but to be a 

cies of disease Within Heel, seated in the skin, and 
not always infectious amongst dogs lying together, 
but almost invariably communicated by a bitch to 
her litter of whelps, icularly if she had it upon 
her during the time she was in pup. This disorder 
is most malignant in its effects; the incessant and se- 
vere itching, which, from all observation, seems ac- 
companied by a burning heat, and this too increased 
by the perpetual biting and scratching of the tor- 
tured animal, gives such parts of the frame as are 
severely affected, the appearance of having been 
scalded by some boiling liquor, with a consequent 
loss of hair. It is this distinct kind of mange that 
so constantly baffles dog-doctors and dog-mongers 
of every description, and reduces them to their ne 














But let me not dwell on this| plus ultra, where the fertility of invention can go no 


further. It is, perhaps, the most deceptive disorder 
to which any part of the animal world can become 
unluckily subject; for when it has (seemingly and re- 
peatedly,) submitted to, and been subdued by, some 
of the combination of combustibles before describ- 
ed, it has as suddenly, as repeatedly, and as unex- 
pectedly, made its reappearance with all its former 
virulence. Great care, nice attention, and.long ex- 
perience, can discover but one infallible mode 
fect eradication. Let half an ounce of 
sublimate be reduced in a glass mortar to an 
pable powder; to this, by a very small quantity a 
a time, add two ounces, (half a gill,) of spirits of 
wine; and, lastly, one pint of rain or river water, 
and, with a sponge, dipt in the solution, let eve 
part palpably affected be well washed, every thi 
day, till thrice performed; then leave three Clear 
days, and repeat the former ceremony of 
before; letting three mercurial i given 
at the equal distances of three or , and 
not the least doubt of cure need be chtehtained, if 
the mode prescribed is properly and judiciously at- 
tended to. 

Of the red mange, General Hanger thus speaks; 
‘*My dog had the mange; not very bad, but some- 
thing much worse with it; he had eight or ten large 
blotches on his body, as big as large hazel nuts. I 
sent for an old man who had made a livelihood by 
curing dogs: he took a bottle out of his pocket, and 
first dabbed the blotches with a bit of tow, each 
two or three times. He then stopped about five 
minutes for that to dry in and penetrate; after whicir 
he took a pot of ointment, and rubbed the dog in 
well, for at least ten minutes, under the fore legs, 
and on the belly, but particularly on the back bone. 
He then desired me not to wash the dog, or let him 
go into water, telling me that he would call in about 
five days. When he called, the dog was apparént- 
ly well: so much so, that he said he did not think 
it necessary to rubjthe dog again: however, I made. 
him dab the blotches again, and rub once more in. 
When he called to be paid, I told him that, upon 
my honour, if he would discover how the liquid and 
ointment were made, I would give him two guineas 
and never discover it till after his death. He con- 
sented. The liquid is thus made: half an ounce of 
quicksilver is put into a bottle, with half an ounce 
of oil of turpentine, for about eight hours befo 
using it: shake the bottle paper and shake it 
always when you use it, for there will be a 

at the bottom The ointment is thus made: take 










their transformations; for in my opinion they, as|half an ounce of quicksilver, put it into a bottle, 
well as the beetle or may-bug, do as much mischief|with half an ounce of oil of turpentine; let it stand 











DISEASES OF DOGS. 
THE RED MANGE. 





for eight hours, shaking the bottle frequently, then 
take four ounces of hog’s lard, and by degrees mix 
both together, a little of each at a time, till the 
whole be incorporated. He told hat he always 
carried two pots of ointment 
er than the other, in case of a 

with the mange. ‘The strongest oin 












ut but the enlargement of the cicatrice. I bave 





was 
made with three ounces of hog’s lard, but 
The disorder called the red mange does not with the same quantity of the quicksilver wad tat 
pear to be neatly allied to what fo op well mown by 'peatiae™ « 
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| farm yards, homesteads, and distilleries, 


THES FARMER. . 
—————| N.B. These pipes can now be had from the 


Bartimore, Frivay, Serremser 8, 1826. stone-ware potters of this city, who will accompany 








in the paper, that we ought not to have inserted and join them together. ; 
some harsh expressions contained in a commu-} We have also examined the model of an im- 


|(as pure and cold as at the fountain head) to their] — 


PRICES CURRENT. 





9 = 





, them with an excellent and cheap cement, together| BEEF, Baltimore Prime, 


int, not uttered! with instructions, easily comprehended, how to lay| BACON, and: Hams,. . 
¢#In consequence of a complaint, n ly P ’ y nares ai ien. paten 


COFFEE, Java,..... } 


ARTICLES. 








Havana,.... 


} 
‘ . . . | 
nication in number 22, we have judged it best proved brick kiln, invented by the same person; COTTON, Louisiana, &e.| 


to declare our determination to exercise the pri- and, as far as our kttowldge of combustion extends, 


Georgia Upland,. . . | 


vilege of striking from any essay, any suggestion, we think it bids fair to prove valuable to those brick | coPTON YARN, No. 10,| 


and to modify any expression, which may attract/ makers who may adopt it, it appearing very 
our notice as calculated to wound the feelings of feasible to us that in such kilns the wood will burn 
any one. We shall not interfere in the least with to greater advantage than at present, and that 
any body’s argument on the question in dispute; our; bricks may be burnt without either arch or salmon 
only desire being to avoid personalties, which, if)ones, and such also is the decided opinion of the 
inadmissible in a political paper are yet much more! potters above named. 

so in the American Farmer. When gentlemen ; 
communicate under their proper names, those who| ¢#For want of room, we are obliged to postpone 
answer them or make- remarks upon their com-)the conclusion of the article on raising and making 
munication, will be expected to give their names) woad. 

also, if required, previous to the insertion of their 
observations. 








¢¥-From a Susscriser—Information wanted as 
On the one hand, no writer upon agricultural well for the publick as for his benefit. 
topicks ought to take umbrage when his opinions; Dear Sir, Suffolk, Va. Aug. 31, 1826. 
and judgment, publickly promulgated, are as pub-| May I now ask of you to put a notice in the Far- 
lickly questioned, if it be done without offensive) mer, as coming from a subscriber, asking informa- 
personal allusions; on the other, it is obvious that/tion how to’ bore for water in sand, and what it 
no theory, however ill founded it may appear, ought! would probably cost to bore 14 or (6 feet; for at 14 
‘to be questioned in a manner to wound the feelings! feet we have a plenty of water, though not good, 
or to excite, justly. the resentment of its author. So} owing to being brackish, and whether or not, by 
strong and constant is our desire, by a course of, continuing the search for water, we should probably 
strict om 9p & to avoid the least cause of com-| ever get good water; for we live in a dreadful place 
plaint or ill wil ’ that we would sooner relinquish! for good water, The water [ drink I bring from 
altoge a task in which we have found so much’ my plantation adjoining town, and it is three quar- 
pleas n to make enemies of gentlemen with ters of a mile, and could good water be obtained in 
whom we Id otherwise live forever on terms of| my lot by boring, it would be a great convefiience. 
esteem and riendly consideration, flowing from ad-|] now havea pump, but the water cannot be used, 
miration of their liberality, talents and publick us€-' and besides the pump is always out of order; I have 
fulness. determined to move it, and could I obtain water in 
' | another place by boring, I should like it. If of 
&#The next meeting of the Trustees of the Ma-| your readers will be so good as to give me, thigogh 
ryland Agricultural Society is appointed to be held! the columns of the Farmer, information concerning 
on Thursday, the 28th of this month, at the resi-| boring for water through sand, I will feel myself 
dence of James Swann, Esq. It is expected that| under obligation to them. 
the Committee appointed to prepare a scheme of} [We have understood that the Government has 
premiums to be submitted to the ‘T'rustees, will have! failed in attempts to get water by boring at fortress} 
it ready for consideration at the time and place) Monroe, and also at Harper's Ferry. In the vicini- 
above mentioned. The Committee for that object! ty of this city attempts by Mr. Disbrow have also} 
consists of James Carroll, Jr., D. Williamson, Jr.! failed, as they have yet at Alexandria, where he has | 
and J. S. Skinner. Any suggestions on the subject gone down 3 or 400 feet. We shall be glad to have} 
from any member of the Society or practical farmer,' the facts in these and in other cases.] 
will be respectfully received and considered by said} 
Committee. 
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Bus? or Carotus Linnxvus. 


. We understand that Mr. William Prince, proprie. | 
Stoxs-W ane Pipes, tor of the Linnzan Botanic Garden at fend heed 
For"conveying water, Se. under ground. has recently received from Monsieur ‘Thiebaut de | 
We have lately seen a specimen of stone-ware| Berneaud, Secretary of the Linnzan Society of 
ipes, made on an improved and ingenious plan, (at! Paris, a very perfect and beautiful bust of Carolus 
t such is the opinion of two of our oldest and! Linnaus, the immortal projector of systematic bo- 
most experienced potters, Messrs. Morgan and) tany, and the patron of that Society. Mr. Prince, it) 
Amos) calculated to insure uniformity of size, an} will be recollected, and also one of his sons, have! 
even surface, with a hard glaze both inside and out,| been severai years since elected members of that 
and to which sediment will not adhere; they can be) society, and this bust wili be displayed at the future | 
made from one to eight inches in the bore. The) celebrations of the Branch Linnzan Society of New 
Mventor is a Mr. Bakewell, who has explained tous; York. Mr. Prince has also been honoured with a 
his method of joining them together, as well as the| diploma of membership by the Imperial and Royal 
cement he uses for that’ purpose, which appears| Academy of Agriculture of the Georgofili at Flo- 
easy to perform, cheap, and effectual, and it is be-| rence. [V. ¥. Com. Adv. | 
lieved that on his plan they can be made perfectly} —-———-—— = —— 
water tight; and their strength indicates that they CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
will bear a very considerable force or pressure, and} On reclaiming Marsh Land, continued—Horizontal 
as their durability and sweetness surpasses any other| Ploughing, its advantages in drought— Hints on Sheep 
substance used for that purpose, and the price of| Prospect of Crops in North Carolina—Essay on the 
them said to be but little, if any, more than that of Culture of Grapes—Science of Gardening, continued— 
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Report of the Central Committee on the Chesapeake 


wood, there would seem to be every probability that]. 44 Ohio Canal—On the Management of FamiliesQn/| Printed every Friday, at $5 per annum, for JOHN &. 
SKINNER, Editor, by Joun D. Toy, corner of St 
Paul and Market streets, where every description of 
Book and Job Printing is handsomely executed. 


they will provea valuable acquisition to the planters,| the Locust—On the Diseases of Dogs, Red Mai 
farmers, distillers, and others of this country, and es-| Stone-ware Pipes—-Inquiry on Boring for Water—Bust 
pecially of the Southern States, in conveying water' of Linnwus—Editorial. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


ON RECLAIMING MARSH LAND. 
* By R. G. Jonnson. 
(From the Memoirs of the Philadelphia Agric. Society.) 
(Concluded from p 194.) — 
OF PARTIAL IRRIGATION. 

When meadows have been some time in bank, it 
ie always to be presumed that a considerable portion 
of them have been brought into good grass, and 
that even the very high parts may have become too 
compact, or (as it is called by the farmers,) bound, 
to yield that productive burden which might be ex- 








pected trom then; wherefore, that the surface of to 


the meadow might again be vivified, or, as it -were, 
brought to life, from that dead state in which it is 
commonly said to be, when bound, recourse should 
be had to irrigation. It is « common practice with 
some of our, farmers to let the water on their mea- 
dows about New Year’s day, and so continue it until 
the vegetation shows itself in the spring, and when 
draw off the surface, they often have the appear- 
anc a beautiful green wheat field. Preparatory 
to irrigating, the sluices should have doors hung.to 
their in @ads, so as to admit the tide, and, by 
shutting down, to prevent it from running out again. 
There shouldsalso be a number of trunks made from 
two to three feet square, and a few feet longer than 
the width of the bank; the number of these trunks 


should be in proportion to the number of acres to! 


be irrigated, say one to about thirty acres. ‘These 
trunks are laid in the tide bank opposite the highest, 
parts of the meadow, and on a level with its sur-; 
face, so that every flood might pass into it from the; 
different parts of the bank at one and the same! 
time, through these trunks and sluices, and on every 
ebbing of the tide might leave its sediment incor-| 
porated with the dead and decaying vegetables of 
the surface, which, by its daily increasing in quan- 
tity augments its weight upon the falling rubbish, 
and with it affords the richest nutriment to the ex- 
pected crop of grass, That a farmer might have, 
the benefit of the early crop of good grass, such as} 
timothy or green grass, which might be cut in all) 
the month of June, and also improve the more in-| 
ferior parts of his meadow by sowing grass seed on, 
such parts as had net taken, he could, on or about; 
the first of July, let the tide on them by the above 
method, and continue the process until the first of 
April foilowing. He would then find, that where 
the rubbish had grown in the greatest quantity, and) 


been beaten down by various causes operating on) 


| 


it, there the sediment (becoming incorporated with: 


j 


it,) had formed a new soil three or four inches in; 
depth, completely adapted for the reception of grass| 
seeds. 

This would be the proper time for the farmer to} 
profit by his former mistakes, (in delaying to sow) 
his marsh when first reclaimed,) by immediately 
drawing off the water and casting his seed with a} 
liberal hand upon the slimy surface of this new: 
formed stratum, composed of putrified vegetables: 
and mud; nor let him forget as the vegetaton ad. 
vances, that, for insuring a good crop of valuable: 
grass, he must have a stock of cattle, the number 
of which ought to be in proportion to his acres, so 
as to keep down the superfluous growth of the wild; 
plants. 

EFFECTUAL IRRIGATION, 


Or drowning the Marsh, as it is called, 


.|marsh. A Til 
considered necessary to produce the desired effect. 


\ed on my land. 


lates the 
iod of from five to seven 


Within this time there will have formed on the sur- 
virgin mud, of from eight to twelve inches in depth. 


eighteen or twenty years, it will then have collect- 
ed a new stratum of from twelve to twenty-eight 
inches in thickness. Afier that length of time, thege 


mud, because the flow of the common tides will be 
no higher than about on a level with the surface; 
iand | think it would be a certain loss to any farmer 
‘t his marsh continue in its wild state after it had 
| been down for even ten years, for the accumulation 
‘of the mud would in no way compensate for the 
loss of the difference of time, in which profit might 





| have been derived from it in the ordinary manner of|them; and in the mouths of the 


‘mowing and grazing. The first time that wild marsh 
may have been reclaimed, has never been consider- 
,ed so valuable nor profitable, nor will it so readily 
| Teceive or retain that system of improvement, as a 
| meadow which had been someé*years previously in 
| bank. and turned down and drowned, and a second 
| time reclaimed and cultivated. 

{| I must here remark, that it is in a great measure 
‘owing to practical knowledge in agricultural science 
(in which some of my neighbouring farmers have 
displayed their talents in the judicious management 
;of their meadowg,) that their veal has deservedly 
|aequired the applause of the citizens of Philadel- 


hia; and the markets of New York, as well as 
Philadelphia, will warrant me in saying, that the 


having a free course through all the ditches, circu- 
iment equally over all parts of the 
ears is/importance. 





beef sent from Salem county has never been ex- 
celled"by that supplied from any other part of the! 
Unit 


kinds of grain, either from my own 


c : that of my neighbours. 
ates; and I have the vanity to believe,/of wheat, rye, corn and oats 












— ewes 
should make a right application of this fresh water; 
which to one thus Tome I consider of the greatest 

To fi this reclaimed marsh, so 
as to make it just brackish enough to produce all 
the improved kind of grasses, he has nothing more 


face of the marsh (on an average,) a stratum of|to do than to shut down his inside doors to his 


sluices or flood gates, and hold the water until it 


Should the marsh be permitted to he down for}shall have raised in height, so as to cover the sur- 


face of the whole marsh: his trunks lying in the 
bank (as before describéd,) will then vent all the 
superfluous water. # Let this be done in the fall, and 


cannot be perceived any additional accumulation of|be continued untif the following spring, then the 


water might be drawn off, and grain or grass sown, 
as suited the fancy of the owner. I have no doubt 
that in repeating this process for two seasons, the 
marsh will freshen exceedingly, and otherwise be 
materially improved. I would also suggest, that 
throughout the summer, the sluices or flood gates 
should be attended to, by having boards slid in 
itches, pieces of 
plank should be set edgeways, so as to keep in all 
the ditches a certain and continued supply for the 
cattle, and different kinds of grain and grass which 
may have been committed to the soil. ‘The height 
of the water in the ditches can easily be regulated 
by the number of planks to be we down, the one 
over the other. Another great a 

rived from this process would be, as I have before 
said, that the weight of water lying for several” 
‘months on this peaty and light marsh, would tend 
|to compress and render it much more susceptible 
of receiving the seed to advantage when sown on it, 


GRAIN IN MEADOWS, 
I cannot say any thing in favour of 






I have know, 
prod 


that even the best farmers in England have not ex-|have considered the cultivation of grain genera 


ceeded us. 
INTERNAL IRRIGATION. 






vere 


being reclaimed. There is an opinion generally; here and there a patch, compared to the residue of 


| prevalent, that a certain portion of salt is beneficial |the marsh; all the other parts will be nothing but 
\to grain and grass: may not too great a quantity of it} weeds and rubbish. I also consider it a certain 
be also prejudicial? I have often used the pickle from | waste of time, labour and money, in endeavouring 
my meat tubs, and with complete success, in the to derive a profit from sowing any kind of grain on 
\destruction of the St. John’s wort, and ranstead, or! the peaty or horse-dung soil, it may vegetate for a 
‘snap dragon, where they have occasionally appear- | while, and produce a show of some straw, but very 
And [am inclined to believe that |little, if any grain. I admit that grain has some- | 
all perfectly sult marshes, after having been in bank|times succeeded on the good blue mud soil, but 
for several years, (and when the native vegetation| when you take into consideration that all kind 
of the soil have died,) become almost a barren grain are uncertain in marsh grounds, and also thé — 


waste, and when exposed to the penetrating rays of hosts of enemies of different tribes which will prey” 


the sun, their saline particles are extracted for some | 
linches in depth, so that distinct particles of almost:out number, and me@reover the grasshoppers and 


pure salt may be seen on the surface. Indeed, I 
have seen the salt in such profusion when passing 
over the marsh, that my shoes would be as white as 
if walking in a thick hoar frost, and I cannot be- 
lieve that any soil so highly impregnated with salt 
can be rendered profitable, for a series of years, in 
either grain or grass. As I know that some expe- 
riments are making to reclaim this highly saturated 
and almost useless kindof property, I will herewith 
submit my opinion as to the best mode of preparing 
this kind of real estate, whereby the owner may 
calculate on deriving more certain profit from it 
than is generally received. 

So far as | have had opportunities of observing, 


After a meadow bas been many years in-bank,|[ have generally seen springs of good fresh water 
the fine grasses almost all gone, and the surface issuing from the uplands and woods, and by the 
generally covered with a coarse vegetation scarcely; time they have united their numerous rills, they will 
eatahle, composed of weeds, rushes, bogs, &c., the! have formed a creek of considerable size and depth, 
farmer then thinks it time to let down the marsh which, in meandering through the marsh, is dis- 
and drown it. This method is performed by cutting charged into the larger creek or river through the 
away the bank opposite the ditches. and by remov-)slui¢es or flood gates. Now nothing appears to me 
ing the mud from off the sluices; thus, the water! more rational to be done, than that the farmer 
No. 26. —VOL. 8. 


cockroaches which attack the grain after it has 
been re»ped, and while in shock, you may readily 
conclude that the risk of the destructiom would be 
much more probable than a fair calculation fer 
profit. . : : 

My judgmert, therefore, is, (calculating for a 
series of years, say six or seven.) that the loss would 


pursuits in early life, | was led to believe that th 

marsh was the very quintessence of nutriment for 
all plants, and that all kinds of grain might be cul- 
tivated there in great perfection. I tried different 
kinds of grain, and succeeded in ca’ them to 
grow; but I remember, not to my satisfaction. I 
have long been satisfied in my own mind, that the 
upland was by nature intended for the production 


designed for grasses only. There can be nothing 
more true in agricultural science, (according to my 
estimation,) than that a plough should never enter 
a marsh soil; we may be assured that the best side 





of any marsh is uppermost. 


ie 


upon it, such as grub worms, mice, and birds with-- 













erry to be de-_ 
a 


a 


in meadows, as much too precarious for profitab! 
culture. You may sometimes have a beautiful and 
y but little of the salt marshes lying near|strong standing crop of wheat or rye on the good" 
nell esies. and which had been periodically co-| blue mud along the-bank, or edges of the creek or 
y the water of the ocean previously to their) guts; but it would be no more than a mere slip, with 


ee, 


ed 


by far overbalance the profit. In my agricultural > 


both of grain and grass, but that the marshes were. 
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I have herein endeavoured to give you my prac- 
tical observations and opinions in answer to a part 
of the twelfth inquiry, as stated in the 4th vol. p. 
$07, of the Memoirs of “The Philadelphia Society 
for promoting Agriculture.” Should any thing | 
have written, be considered of utility in aiding the 
advancement of agricultural science, it is entirely 
at your service. 

lam, with great respect, &c. 


ROBERT G. JOHNSON. 
Ricnarp Perers, Esa. 


tion went on slowly for fifteen hours, when on draw- [sometimes more. This is particularly recommend- 
ing off the must, and pressing with @ very imper-'ed to insure a good colour, body and durability ig 
fect press, { obtained 137 gallons of it. It is more | the wine; and although wine may be injured b 

highly coloured than that made the three preceding | fermenting too long in the vat, by acquiring too 
years, owing, | presume, to the superior maturity ‘harsh or other bad taste, particularly if the rotten 
of the grapes. It appears to me useless to detail’ grapes have not been carefully picked out; yet [ am 
the same process by which [ made a few more gal-isatisfied that there cannot be any danger, if the 
luns of wine; some with a grape I call (perkaps!must is drawn off and pressed out before the fer. 
wrongly,) Red Muscat, and some with our native mentation subsides, and the cap falls,\(as it is call- 
grape, called here Black Summer grape, which had!ed.) As the fermentation goes on the grapes rise 





been some time in a state of cultivation, by which 
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ON MAKING WINE. 


J. S. Skinner, Esq. Coiumbia, S C., Aug. 27, 1826. 

Sir—Having in mylast communication of the 20th 
inst., given you some details on my cultivation of 
the grape vine, I shall now proceed to the manner 
of making the wine; at least that which I followed, 
together with a few observations on the subject. 
My partiality to this branch of agriculture may 
make me view it as more important and valuable 
than it really is. It is certainly of some importance, 
and if I over value it, it is an error of judgment, 
and it is the nature of man to err. 

The time best adapted for vintage is when the 
grapes are very fully ripe, and the cultivator ought 
to avail himself, if possible, of clear dry weather 
for this purpose. find that scissors are much 
more convenient than knives for the gathering of 
the grapes, which ought to be cut off with as little 
stem as possible; recommending to the ga- 
‘ent off all the unsound berries, as also 
too green. This is, I think, better 
thering than after they have been 
brought to the vat, as in the latter case, the grapes 

must be all handled a second time, which is a very 

troublesome operation when the quantity is great. 

Care must be taken to gather in one day all that is 

to be fermented at the same time in the vat. When 

the grapes are all ready, mash them thoroughly in 

a box full of small holes at the bottom and sides, 

placed over the vat and supported there by two 

pieces across it. ‘This operation is done gradually, 

mashing say J 

sufficiently do 

till the whole of the grapes are well and fully bruis- 








it is, I think, considerably improved. ‘The must 
obtained from it was very rich, and promises to 
make a good wine, resembling, perhaps, Port or 
Claret. ‘I'he quantity of it made is too small for a 
(air experiment, being only 33 gallons. 

It appears to me that the use of Beamé’s areome- 
ter is somewhat illusory; for the sinking more or 
less of the instrument io the must, may depend on 
other circumstances as much as on the quantity of 





to the top, and form a kind of covering to the rest 
(called le chapeau de la vendange.) This covering is 
convex. Now, the must is generally suffered to 
ferment in the vat (in France,) until this convexity 
begins to lessen or flatten; but it is thought, and it 
is, no doubt, improper to wait till it falls entirely: 
and, to be on the safe side, they had rather take the 
must from the vat a little too soon than ever sq 
little too late. I believe the wine that has ferment- 
ed but little in the vat is more delicate; that which 


sugar it contains, whether naturally or by addition. | has fermented more, but not too much, has a better 
Some grapes that are very pulpy, such are my black body, more colour, and is rendered more durable, 
Hamburg and red Muscat, yield a very thick juice,|probably by the astringency it has acquired from 
into which the areometer will not sink freely; owing,| the wood of the grape. The latter is also @§nsi- 
I presume, to the thick mucilaginous substance|dered more wholesome, and is preferred by” con- 


which it contains. Such grapes are, perhaps, more | noisseurs. 
suitable to make raisins than wine. My aim was, to} 
add about 2 of a pound of sugar per gallon, the! 
quantity of juice | could but guess at, as the sugar 
was added before the grapes were pressed, that the 
whole might ferment together, and I guessed nearly 
right; for, had my press been better, I should have 
had a few gallons more of juice. 

1 must observe that the must of the Madeira 
grapes has fermented in the vat about fifteen hours, 
which is a longer time than Mr. M‘Call, of Georgia, 
allows for his. Yet, had [ used my own judgment, 
I should have suffered it to ferment at least double 
or triple that time: but I depended on his successful | 
experiment, knowing that no other disadvantage | 
would result from it than the loss of colour, and of 
a certain astringency, which I think is a good and! 
wholesome quality in wine, when at the same tine | 
it adds to its durability, and this is of great impor- 

| 





tance. 
The must was, of course, put in casks, there tc: 
continue to ferment until the fermentation had 








must be but slightly covered. My method is to 


Although Mr. M‘Call puts (in my opinion,) too 
much sugar in his must, Major Adlum puts a great 
deal more; and I cannot conceive thé" necessity or 
propriety of adding 3 pounds of sugar per gallon of 
must, be it ever so weak, as Major Adlum recom- 
mends. I know very well that when the grapes are 
not sufficiently ripe they do not contain a sufficient 
quantity of saccharine matter to give a due strength 
to the wine, and that young vines do not produce 
as rich grapes as old ones; and that, therefore, it is 
proper to add to them what they are deficient in, 
But it seems to me, that by adding 3 pounds of 
sugar to a gallon of juice that must already contain 
a considerabje quantity of it, is to make a must 
richer in omnes should think, than any that can 
ever be made any where by merely extracting the 
juice of very ripe grapes from old vines; unless 
the grapes have been, previous to pressing, partly 
dried in the sun, which is sometimes practised to 
obtain rich vins de liqueur, which are only drank oc- 
,casionally and in very small quantities, and are 


a small quantity at a time, and when changed the taste of the must from sweet and su- aever used as an every day drink, being too sweet 
ne, turn it into the vat, and go on so gary to shurp and vinous. At first, the bung holes/and too luscious for the taste of most people: nor 


‘are they considered as wholesome, at least for con- 


ed; so that, if possible, not one berry—remains |cover them with two or three grape leaves and load/stant use. As for the notion that some persons 


entire. 
How long the grapes are to remain fermenting in 


‘the vat, is a question not easily answered, as it de- | 


them with sand. ‘This forms a kind of valve, that 


|suffers the gaseous vapours and the froth to escape, 


without exposing the must, unnecessarily, to a too’ 


have taken up in this country, that there is no wine 
‘made in Europe without the addition of sugar, and 
some add brandy, it is undoubtedly an error; and I 


pends on many circumstances: such as the progress 'free contact with the external air. ‘The fermenta-|can venture to say, that sugar or brandy is never 
and violence, or gentleness of the fermentation, and | tion went on briskly, and I filled up the casks every added to the must in France, except it be by expe- 
the object one has particularly in view as to the|other day. This gradually decreased, however, ;rimeatalists, [ must always except those wines that 
kind of wine intended to be made. Having beenjand on the 19th it had considerably subsided, which|are manufactured by merchants for exportation, to 


induced by Mr. M‘Call’s (of Georgia,} success, to 
follow nearly, though not closely, his directions, on 
the 27th of July I gathered a large kind of coarse, 

ulpy, black grapes, which we call here “Black 
Soke,” of which I had a small quantity. I 
wished to try it by itself. ‘The juice, or must, weigh- 
ed by Beamé’s areometer for syrups, 9°. I added 
five pounds of good brown sugar, which raised it 
to 15°, which I thought sufficient. ‘The fermenta- 
tion proceeded but slowly; I suffered it to go on in 
the vat for twenty-two hours, when on drawing it 
off and pressing, f obtained 44 gallons of must. 

On the 7th of August, I gathered my Madeira 
grapes, which are my chief stock. The few rotten 
ones, as also the green ones, having been carefully 
separated. The must or juice weighed 10°, by the 
same areometer. I then added 102 pounds of sugar, 
after which it weighed 144°, with which I was sa- 
tisfied. The temperature of the atmosphere being 
com tively cool, the thermometer ranging in the 


shade from 75 to 88°, (it must have been somewhat 
less in my cellar, where my vat was,) the fermenta- 





\induced me to put the bungs in the casks, leaving a 
small hole on one side loosely stopped with a peg. 
‘The casks had been previously filled to within a! 
|finger’s breadth of the top, which is, | fear, perhaps 
too much. 

The filling up of the casks during the fermenta- 
tion, gives it a fresh spring, and causes the foam to 
run over; which, [ think causes.a great waste. [| 
was induced to adopt this method (instead of fer-| 
menting within, which is done by filling the casks 
only to within about three inches of the top, which 
I know is the practice of many vignerons in France,) 
by the recommendation of Mr. M'Call, not being 
willing to spare any trouble, and to incur a small 
loss, to insure success. 

With regard to fermenting in the vat so short a 
time as Mr. M:Call does, the best proof of its being 
a good practice, is the success it had with him. Yet 
I am fully satistied that in France the must is, in 
very few places, if any where at all, suffered to fer- 





suit the vitiated palates of those who think wine is 
only intended to produce a degree of intoxication, 
and will not admit a wine to be good that will not 
produce it by a small quantity. No sugar is cer- 
tainly made use of by the numerous class of vigne- 
rons who make nearly all the wine in France; nor 
is it added by the rich proprietors of vineyards in 
the making of their wine; and I will venture to 
assert, that not one-millionth part of the wine 
drank in that country contains one particle of su- 
gar, other than that which belonged naturally to 
the grape itself. I know that the addition of sugar 
has been recommended by experimentalists, when 
the grapes have not acquired a sufficient degree of 
maturity, or when an uncommonly wet year has 
made the grapes too watery. This advice. however, 
proper as I admit it to be, has never been followed, 
unless by a very small number of individuals; not 
by one in ten thousand. As to the addition of bran- 
dy, it is never done at all, except, as I have said 





ment in the vat less than twenty-hours, and in most 
places from six to ten or twelve days, and even 


before, by exporters, to enable some of their wines 
to bear a sea voyage, and to suit particular tasted. 
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eee eee SS 
We ought to remember that brandy is made of 
wine, and not wine of — ; 

But why should we attach so much importance 
to the strength of our wines? Are they not strong 
enough when they can be kept perfectly sound and 
improving for years? Are we not aware of the in- 
jury done to the human constitution by the too free 
‘use of strong drinks? Do we not know that tem- 

rance conduces to a long and healthful life? Do 
we see in the wine countries of Europe, where light 
wines are generally used, dyspepsias, liver com- 

Jaints, &c., which are committing such ravages in 
this country? It Hy to me that the rational 
use of wine, is to make it a blessing and not a curse. 
We show much better our gratitude to a beneficent 
God, by using that kind gift of his for the very pur- 
ses for which it seems to have been intended, viz. 
to exhilirate our hearts, produce cheerfulness, the 
arent of health and good morals, and to invigo- 
rate debilitated constitutions, &c. 

When I began this, I bad no intention to finish 
by moralizing; but my prosing pen would go on, 
and I suffered it, in the hope that if it did no good, 
it could possibly do no harm. 

As I have in the above occasionally mentioned 
two gentlemen’s names, with whom I somewhat 
differ in opinions and practice, 1 beg to assure them 
and the world, that nothing is farther from my 
wishes than to detract.from their merits or provoke 
any discussion on this subject, other than that which 
may promote the good object we all have in view, 
and that I would not willingly hurt the feelings of 
any person on earth. [assure them that if I do not 
agree with them in every thing, I perfectly agree 
with them in many, and I hope their continued ex- 
ertions will be crowned with the most complete 
success. We certainly agree perfectly in the prin- 


cipal object, which is, to induce the cultivation of| barley six inches, and a shoot of a vine almost two to crack, to look them all over 4 ei 
the vine extensively, make good wine and much of feet; but this is a state that occurs but seldom, and {again so as to render them as compact and solid a 


it, and thereby benefit our country in an incalcula- 
ble degree. 
I am) very respectfully, dear sir, 
Your obed’t serv’t, 
N. HERBEMONT. 





SCIENCE OF GARDENING. 
(From Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gardening.) 


FUNCTIONS OF VEGETABLES. 


Causes of the Sap’s Ascent. 

By what power is the sap propelled? Grew states 
two hypotheses: its volatile nature and magnetic 
tendency, aided by the agency of fermentation. 
Malpighi was of opinion that the sap ascends by 
means of the contraction and dilatation of the air 
contained in the air-vessels. M. De la Hire at- 
tempted to account for the phenomenon by combin- 
ing together the theories of Grew and Malpighi; 
and Borelli, who endeavoured to render their theo- 
ry more perfect by bringing to its aid the influence 
of the condensation and rarification of the air and 
juices of the plant. Du Hamel directed his efforts 
to the solution of the difficulty, by endeavouring to 
account for the phenomena from the agency of heat, 
and chiefly on the following grounds: Because the 





that if the rature exceeds a certain degree, it 
becomes then prejudicial both to the ascent of the 


sap and also to the growth of the plant. Hales found 
that the sap flows less rapidly at mid-day than in the 
morning; and every body knows that vegetation is 
less luxuriant at midsummer than in the spring. So 
also in the case of forcing it happens but too often 
that the produce of the hot-house is totally destroy- 
ed by the unskilful application of beat; and if heat is 
actually the cause of the sap’s ascent, how comes it 
that the degree necessary to produce the effect is so 
very variable even in-the same climate. For there 
are many plants, such as the Arbutus, Laurustinus, 
and the Sng that will continue not only to vege- 
tate, but to protrude their blossoms and mature 
their fruit, even in the midst of winter, when the 
temperature is at the lowest. 
submarine plants the temperature can never be ve- 
ry high; so that although heat does no doubt facili- 
tate the ascent of the sap by its tendency to make 
the vessels expand, yet it cannot be regarded as the 
efficient cause, since the sap is proved to be in mo- 
tion even throughout the m 4 of the winter. Du 
Hamel endeavours, however, to strengthen the ope- 
ration of heat by means of the influence of humidity. 


the sap, whether as relative to the season of the year 


And in the case of 


ries accounting for the ascent of the sap. But Knight 
has presented us with afiother which, whatever may 
be its real value, merits at least our particular no- 
tice, as coming from an author who stands deserved- 
ly high in the list of phytological writers. This 
theory rests upon the principle of the contraction 
and dilatation, not of the sap-vessels themselves, as 
in’ the theory of Saussure, but of what Knight 
denominates the silver grain, assisted perhaps by 
heat and humidity expanding or condensing the 
fluids. (Phil. Trans. 1801.) P. Keith considers this 
theory of Knight as beset with so many difficulties, 
and the agency of the alleged cause as so totaly in- 
adequate to the production of the effect to be accom- 
plished, that of all theories on the subject it is per- 
haps the least satisfactory. 













ON RAISING AND M 
THE BLUE VAT. 
(From Partridge’s Practical Treatise on Dyeing.) 
(Concluded from p. 191.) 
These mills grind and cut the leaves small, and 


as being also powerful in promoting the ascent of|then they are cast into heaps, where they ferment, 


and gain an adhesive consistence; they are thea 





or time of the day. ‘The influence of the humidity \formed into balls as compact as possible, and placed 
of fhe atmosphere cannot be conceived to operate on hurdles, lying in a shed, one over the other, with 
as a propelling cause, though it may easily be con-|room for air between, to receive from the atmos- 
ceived to operate as affording a facility to the ascent ‘phere a principle which is said to improve them as 
of the sap in one way or other; which under certain a dye, as well as to dry them to a degree proper for 
circumstances is capable of most extraordinary ac- ‘being ferntented; but in summer these 
celeration, but particularly in that state of the at-'to crack in drying, and become fly- 
mospbere which forebodes or precedes a storm. In'thousands of a peculiar maggot 

sucha state a stalk of wheat was observed by Du ‘or destroy all that is useful to the d 
Hamel to grow three inches in three days; a stalk of they require attention as soon as 






cannot be of much service in the general propulsion | possible; and if the maggot or worm has already 
of the sap- On this intricate but important subject generated, some fine flour lime strewed over it will 
Linn@us appears to have embraced the opinion of destroy them, and be of much service in the fer- 
Du Hamel, or an opinion very nearly allied to it, but|mentation. ‘These balls. if properly preserved, will 
does not seem to have strengthened it by any new be very heavy; but if worm eaten, they will be very 
accession of argument; so that none of the hitherto light and of litle value. They are then to be re- 
alleged causes can be regarded as adequate to the placed on the hurdles, and turned, not being suffer- 
= of the effect. Perhaps the only cause that ed to touch each other; until a month or more after 

as ever been suggested as appearing to be at all the whole that is intended for one fermenting couch, 
adequate to the production of the effect, is that al- is gathered in, ground, and balled. And often not 
leged by M. Saussure, According to Saussure the until the hot weather of summer is past,to render 
cause of the sap’s ascent is to be found ina peculiar the offensive operation of turning it, when in the 
species of irritability inherent in the sap vessels couch, less disagreeable, and not so apt to overheat; 
themselves, and dependant upon vegetable life; in and, though temperature herein is necessary, yet a 
consequence of which they are rendered capable of certain degree of heat must be attained, before it is 
{a certain degree of contraction, according as the in- in a proper condition for the dyer’s use. This is 
ternal surface is affected by the application of stimu- easily distinguished by a change of smell, from that 
li, as well as of subsequent dilatation according as which is most putrid, and offensive, to one which is 
; the action of the stimulus subsides; thus admitting, more agreeable and sweet, if I may be allowed the 
and _ /—. the sap by alternate dilatation and term; for few people, at first, either can approve 
contraction. In order to.give elucidation to the sub-|of the smell of woad, or a woad vat; though, when 
ject, let the tube be supposed to consist of an in-|in condition, it becomes quite agreeable to those 
definite number of hollow cylinders united one to whose business it is to attend to the vats. Woad is 
another, and let the sap be supposed to enter the|in this state of fermentation osore or less time, ac- 
first cylinder by suction, or by capillary attraction, | cording to the season, and the degree of heat it is 
or by any other adequate means; then the first cy-|suffered to attain, whether at an early period, or 





linder being excited by the stiraulus of the sap, be- 


sap begins to flow more copiously as the warmth of] gins [peeps to contract, and to propel the con- 


spring returns; because the sap is sometimes found 
to flow on the south side of a tree before it flows on 
the north side, that is, on the side exposed to the in- 
fluence of the sun’s heat sooner than on the side de- 
prived of it; because plants may be made to vege- 
tate even in the winter, by means of forcing them in 
a hot-house; and because plants raised in a hot- 
house produce their fruit earlier than such as vege- 
tate in the open air. ‘There can be no doubt of the 


tained fluid into the cylinder immediately above it. 
But the cylinder immediately above it, when acted 
on in the same manner, is. affected in the same 
manner; and thus the fluid is propelled from 
cylinder to cylinder till it reaches the summit of 
the plant. also when the first cylinder bas 
discharged its contents into the second, and is no 
longer acted upon by the stimulus of the sap, it 
begins again to be dilated to its original capacity, 


great utility of heat in forwarding the progress of|and prepared for the introsuSception of a new por- 


vegetation, but it will ‘not therefore follow that the 
‘motion and ascent of the sap are to be attributed to 
dts agency. On the contrary, it is very well known 


e 








tion of fluid. Thus a supply is constantly kept up, 
and the sap continues to flow. The above is by far 
the simplest as well as most satisfactory of all theo- 








according to the opinion of those who attend the 
process; but the best woad is produced from a heat 
temperately brought forward in the couch, until at 
maturity, and turned, on every occasion necessary, 
which a proper degree of attention will soon dis- 
cover. 

The balls, when dry, are very hard and compact, 
and require to be broken with a mallet, and put into 
a heap, and watered to a due degree, only sufficient 
to promote fermentation, but too much moisture 
would retard it; and here is a crisis necessa : 
attended to. When the couch has attained its due 

int, it is opened, spread, and turned, until 
arly cooled, and then it is considered in condition 
for sale; but the immediate use of woad, new frem 
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the couch, is not advised by dyers who are expe- 

rienced; for new woad is not so regular in its fer- 
mentation in the blue vat. This is the common pro- 

cess. Woad is oftentimes spoiled herein, by people 
who know nothing of the principles of its dye, fol- 
lowing only their accustomed process of preparing} 
it; and hence the difference in its quality is as often | 
seen, as it is in the real richness or poverty of its 
leaves, from the quality of the land. The process 
for preparing woad which I have followed, and; 
which I consider beyond all comparison best, is as) 
follows: 

Gather the leaves, put them to dry, and cone! 
them, so as not to let them heat, and so be reduced | 
to a paste, which ia fine weather children can do.' 
In wet weather m od was to carry them to} 
my stove, and w d got a sufficient quantity | 
“couch and there put them! 
if not too dry, .hey soon! 
t. If too wet, they would 
not properly ferment, nor readily become in condi- 
tion for the dyer. These leaves, not having been}! 
ground, nor placed in balls on the hurdles, their 
fermenting quality was more active, and required 
more attention, and also the application of lime oc- 
easionally, to regulate the process with the same, 
kind of judgment as is used in the blue dyeing woad | 
vat. When the heat increases too rapidly, turning 
is indispensably necessary, and the application of, 
very fine flour lime, regularly strewed over every 
Jay'ng of them; or, if the couch is getting too dry, 
lime water, instead of common water, applied by a, 
i ot, may have an equal effect, without, 
Hwoad with the gross matter of the lime; 
ive that the gross dry flour lime, and 
the air, will furnish* more carbonic | 
oad, and retain such principles as 
@ better effect. For I have expe-| 
Fienced, that woad which requires the most lime to} 
preserve a temperate degree of fermentation, an 









| 








d\ 
takes the most time, is the best; so that at length it} 


back part; and here the woad should be put down; would permit their being fermented with safety 
as gathered, and spread thin at one €nd, keeping} when all the crops were mixed together. ; 
children to turn it towards the other end; therefore} 1 had five crops off the land that season, and 
it will be necessary to know how long the shed another in the following spring; for the plants grew 
should be; but this can be erected as you gather,| very rapid after the first cropping, which was much 
and then it will soon be known. Good woad, such increased by plentiful showers happening to fall im. 
as the richest land produces, if properly prepar-' mediately after each gathering. When the leaves 
ed, will be of a blackish green, and mouldy, and are nearly ripe, a round ring will appear n2ar their 
when small lumps are pulled asunder, the fracture ends, anda purple spotin the interior of the ring; 
and fibres are brown; and the more stringy they'soon as these assume a brownish hue, the leaves 
are, and the darker the external appearance, and | must be gathered. 
the greener the hue, the better the woad; but poor| It must be observed, that I laboured under every 
land produces it of a light brownish green. ‘The disadvantage in manufacturing the woad, so as to 
fibres only serve to show that it has not suffered by | make it fit for dyeing; the crops were good, and 
putrefaction. considering the quality of the land, and other im- 
For the use of the dyer, the balls require a fur-| pediments, it worked better than I had any reason 
ther preparation. ‘They are beaten with wooden'to expect. Having made it myself, I was not re- 
mallets, on a brick or stone floor, into a gross pow-| stricted in the consumption, and I made up for the 
der, which is heaped up in the middle of the room, quality by using an additional quantity. 
to the height of four feet, a space being left for! I have seen a good deal of. woad raised and ma. 
passing round the sides. ‘The powder, moistened nufactured in England, and I am convinced that 
with water, ferments, grows hot, and throws out a, where land of the first rate quality can be obtain- 
thick and fetid fume. Itis shovelled backward and ed, and proper attention be paid to cultivating and 
forward, and moistened every day for twelve days; manufacturing, it may be raised and mav2 in this 
after which it is stirred loss frequently, without'country in the utmost perfection. It is an annu 
watering, and at length made into a heap for the|crop well worth the attention of any enterprising 
dyer. American farmer. who has land of the quality 
Such is the account which has been published of wanted, and sufficient capital to erect sheds and 
the manner of raising woad, and manufacturing the machinery for working it. The mill used for grind- 
plant by Mr. Parish I was well acquainted with) ing the leaves, is like the cider-mill that grinds with 
Mr. P.; he was an excellent dyer and made a great,a rolling stone, of iron ring, in a circular trough, 
many experiments, and his process of making woad with this differen-e, that the woad mill has knives 
was much spoken of by other dyers, as being a/ following the roller, which cuts the plant as it moves 
great improvement. It serves to show that a con-| round: this, with a shed and a couching room, are 
siderable latitude may be observed in the process, all that is needed to commence the business. 
without injuring the article; and this will be further! ‘The demand fur woad will be improving as the 
proved in my own process, as follows: — manufactures increase; and those who have been 
The land on which I raised woad in Providence,| using the ash vat, are changing for the woad dye, 
Rhode Island, was none of the strongesi, though it) this also will increase the demand. ‘There is none 
was in tolerable good condition, and I had it well) made in the country at the present time, in a regu 
manured. It was ploughed twice and harrowed lar way, so that any person who will undertake to 

















comes to that heat which is indispensable for the each time. The seeds were planted in hills about |establish the business, and make an uniform prime 
j\three feet apart, five seeds in each hill; this wasjarticle, may calculate on its becoming an article of 


production of good woad. z “ 

In this couch it is always particularly necessary done as early as the season would permit, and it 
to secure the surface as soon as the leaves begin to;¢ame up very fine, scarcely a seed failing. ‘To fa- 
be reduced te a paste, by rendering it as smooth as|Cilitate the planting, I had a board cut four feet in 
possible, and free from cracks. This prevents the | length, and nine inches wide; at one end I put in 
escape of much carbonic acid gas, (which is fur-| five short pegs, that projected two inches from the 
nished by the limet and the fermentation,) and also, board on the underneath part, the pegs being four 
preserves it from the flies, maggots, and worms, | inches apart. A handle was inserted in the middle 
which often are seen in those parts where the heat|f the board, of sufficient length to enable the per- 
is not so great, or the lime in sufficient quantity to/ $00 who worked with it to stand upright; by this 
destroy them. It is surprising to observe what a; ™Means he could walk over the ground, measuring 
degree of heat they will bear. This attention to|the distance as he went along, at the same time 


rendering the surface of the couch even and com-|that he made the holes for the seeds; and this he} 


pact, is equally necessary in either process; and | Was enabled to do as fast as two persons could 
also to turning the woad exactly as a dung heap, Plant them. 
digging perpendicularly to the bottom. The couch-| | The wire-worm destroyed a few of the plants at 
ing house pers have an even floor, of stone or first, but these I soon got under, by looking after 
brick, and the walls the same; and every part of and killing them of mornings, and by working in 
the couch of woad, should be beaten with the fresh slacked lime around those hills that had not 
shovel, and trodden, to render it as compact as,been attacked. The plants were kept clean by 
possible. hoeing, and they grew very rapidly. ‘The first crop 
The grower of woad should erect a long shed in| Ws ripe by the latter end of June; [ had it gather- 
the centre of his land, facing the south, the ground led and spread upon all the unoccupied floors of the 
lying on a descent, so as to admit the sun to the f:C'ory, and on sheets out of doors, where it lay, and 
was turned, until half dry, when it was conveyed to 
the dye-house, and there cut with sharpened spades 
* The lime is dry slacked, and is used before it can|in tubs, until it was sufficiently adhesive to work 
have absorbed carbonic acid gas. Therefore, Mr. Pa-|into balls; these were made with the hands, and 
rish must have been mistaken in the theory of this ope- lwere laid to dry ona large floor over the steam en- 


ration. The oxygen of the atmosphere combines with’ ,; ‘ i 
the colouring matter of woad while fermenting, and ou. Se Ge caty Gas af Se Giging, enagee. 








carbonic acid gas is a product of fermentation; conse-' 
quently, the lime, instead of supplying that gas, facili-| 
tates and regulates the operation, by combining with it. | 

Tit is truly surprising how readily persons, otherwise | 
correct, can produce theories so absurd Unburnt! 
limestone is a carbonate, but when burnt, and fresh 
slacked, it does not afford carbonic acid gas; but will 
enter ipto combination with it very greedily. 


from fly-blows, were engendered in great numbers, 


considerable magnitude, attended with a liberal re- 
muneration. 











INTERNAL IMPROVEMINT. 





CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO CANAL. 
(From the National Intelligencer.) 


A most interesting table of the dimensions of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, illustrated by trans 
verse profiles of the canal and tunnel, was received 
from the Engineer department, and laid before the 
committee. 

It is one of the tables which will constitute part 
of the report of the Board of Internal Improvement, 
and, with the report itself, may shortly be expected 
by the public. From this table we have made the 
subjoined extracts, not being provided with forms 
for printing the profiles. 

‘The Eastern section includes a short interval be- 
tween tide water and Georgetown, not comprehend- 
ed in the charter, and extends frou Georgetown to 
Cumberland, 186 miles, with a lockage of 578 feet, 
distributed among 79 locks. It is estimated at 
9,177,081 dollars, on the principles before stated, 
lard more fully illustrated by the subjoined table 

The Middle section, extending from Cumberland 
to the eastern end of the summit level, 29 miles and 
240 yards; and thence, with that level, from the up- 
per fock of the eastern portion to the upper lock of 





and | was much troubled to keep them under; to! the western portion, a distance of five miles and 
effect this, | rolled them im fine, fresh, dry slacked | 1280 yards; and, thence froin the western end of 
lime, and it never failed to destroy them. When I the summit l--vel to the mouth of Casselman’s river, 
had dry balls enough they were put in hogsheads, a distance of 35 miles and 1250 yards, being in all 
and pounded in as close as possible, and covered 70 miles and 1010 yards, is estimated at 10,028,122 
down. When a hoyshead was filled, | had them dollars, embracing a lockage of 1325 feet ascent, 


‘closely covered, until the cold weather of autumn/and 636 descent. Of this sum, 3,471,967 dollars #s 
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embracing the tunnel of 4 miles 80 yards. The 
locks, in this section, are in number 246. 

The Western section, beginning where the last 
ends, and extending 85 miles and 220 yards, witha 
descending lockage of 619 feet, distributed among! 
78 locks. is estimated at 4,170,223 dollars. 

The summary, affording a distance of 341 miles 
and 1230 yards, with an ascent of 1903 feet and a 
descent of 1255 feet, distributed among 403 lucks, 
and an estimate of 22,375,426 dollars. 

In this estimate, the locks are computed at 12,000 
dollars each. ‘The dimensions of the locks are, in 
length, 102 feet. in width, in the clear, 14 feet, with 
a lift, on an average, of 8 feet each, being designed 
for boats 94 feet long and 134 feet broad 

The breadth of the canal, at the water line, is 48 
feet, at the bottom 33 feet, with a depth of 5 feet 
from the water line. ‘I'he tow path is nine feet broad, 
and, added to the lateral surf berms, slopes, guard 
bank of 5 feet, and parallel drains, occupy, includ- 
ing the canal, a breadth of 102 feet, in level cutting. 

The estimate of the tunnel is founded or three 
hypotheses: Ist, hard clay; 2d, slate rock and sand 
stone; and, last, granite and unstratified lime stone. 
The respective amounts being,for the Ist, 3,344,420, 
for the 2d, 3.278.984, being that adopted; and, for 
the last, 3,727,849. 

The greatest elevation of the ridge, above the 
water line of the tunnel, is 851 feet. 

The charter of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
contemplated an extension of the Eastern section 
along the Potomac, beyond Cumberland, to the 
mouth of Savage river, and the ‘Table supplied by 
the Board of Engineers, gives, for the distance be- 
tween Cumberland and the mouth of Savage, 30 
miles and $50 yards; for the ascent 312 feet, which 
the table distributes among 39 locks. The cost of 
this extension of the canal, having the same dimen- 
sions, and being grounded on the same principles, 
they compute at 1,794,963 dollars. — 

The profile of the tunnel exhibits a canal, sur- 
rounded by a brick wall, of an elevation from the 
water line of 164 feet, and a descent below it of 7 
feet, in the clear. The surrounding brick wall is 


side, of the breadth of four feet ‘The greatest 
breadth of the tunnel, in the clear, is 22 feet, the 
breadth of the canal, at the water line, deducting 
the tow path, is 18 feet. ‘The tow path rests on a 
foundation of brick. 

The estimates of the Board of Internal Improve- 
ment are so framed, that they can be accommodated 
to any given price of materials and labour, and, if 
reduced according to the terms of the actual con- 
tracts, referred to in the letters of Messrs. Denny 
and Craft, and of Mr. Stewart, would bring the cost 
of this great work within the sum of ten millions of 
dollars. Of this, however, a few weeks will furnish 
better evidence, when the entire report of the Board 
of Internal Improvements will be laid before the 
public. 
Prices of the main articles. upon which the estimate of 

the Board of Engineers is predicated. 
One cubic yard, sand and clay, excavation 
and transportation to 40 yds included 30 136 


Do hard clay do do 0170 
Do = quicksandand mud do do 0 204 
Do soft slate do do 0 20.4 
Do hard slate do do 0 27.6 
Do slate rock do do 0 343 
Do do requiring blastingdo do 0 69.3 


Do primitive limestone and gra- 

nite, requiring blasting do 0 945 
Do do in a confined and contract- 

ed space, excavation only 1 00.0 

A square yard of puddling, 8 inchesthick 0 12.4 
One cubic yard of brick “wall for the tun- 
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One cubic yard of brick arches for the tun- such as quinces, orange l, artichokes, &e 
nel, hard. bricks, of superior quality 10 38.2| blackened by Pr hy a vessels, which there. 


One cubic yard of stone masonry, the lime 

and stone of best quality 

One cubic yard of dry wall, made of large 

size rubble stone 4 

One cubic yard of dry wall, the stones \so for the purpose of keeping salted meats. 

found on the spot 3 00.0; The best kind of pottery ware is oriental china, 

One cubic yard of hewn sand stone, for ' because the glazing is a perfect glass, which cannot 

blocks not exceeding 9 cubic feet content 13 500. be dissolved, and the whole substance is so compact 

Do do for blocks exceed- | that liquid cannot penetrate it. Many of the Eng- 

ing 9 cubic feet lish pottery wares are badly glazed, and as the glaz- 
content 21 94.0 ing is made principally of lead, it is necessary to 


fore must not be used for them. o 
85.8} Leaden vessels are very unwholesome, and should 
‘never be used for milk and cream, if it be ever like- 
02.3/ly to stand till it became sour. They are unsafeal- 


on 











Do of hewn limestone, for blocks javoid putting vinegar, and other acids into them. 

not exceeding 9 cubic feet 16 87.5) Acids and greasy substances penetrate into unglazed 

Do do tor blocks exceeding 9 cu- ‘wares, excepting the st e ware; or into 

bic feet 27 00.0 those of which the. glazi ed, and hence 

A square foot, cutting to the point, sand ' give a bad flavour fan are used for af- 
stone 08.0’ terwards. _ They are q 


fore for keep- 


Do do to the chisel do 12.0 ing pickles or salted vessels are in- 
Do do to the poipt, lime- finitely preferabie to any re but oriental 

; ever the otcasion 
Do do to the chisel do 26.4! admits of it. 


One cubic yard of the setting of hewn 
stone, with common mortar 
Do of do with water cement 


Wooden vessels are very proper for the keeping 

29.0; many articles of food, and should always be pre- 

96.0) ferred to those lined with lead. If any substance 

aii “e fermented or become putrid in a wooden cask or 

tub, it is sure to taint the vessel so as to make it lia- 

LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. ble to produce a similar effect upon any thing that 

may be put in it in future. It is useful to char the 

MANAGEMENT OF FAMILIES. insides of these wooden vessels before they are used, 

(From the Introductiyn to Mrs. Hollaud’s Complete by burning wood shavings in them, so as to coat the 
Economical Cook.) insides with a crust of charcoal. 

As whatever contaminates food in 


; reneerugulbpervugren , be sure, from the repetition of its 
The various utensils used for the preparation and! jp jure the health, a due precautio 


keeping of food are made cither of metal, glass, pot-| al] culinary vessels is necessary ft 
tery ware, or weed; each of which is better suited’ preservation. * 

to some particular purposes than the others. .ie- ( To be continued.) 
tallic utensils are quite unfit for many uses, and the : 4 


knowledge of thi» is necessary to the preservation ; 
of health in general, and sometimes to the preven.| ADDRESS TO DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 
By Cowrer. 


tion of immediate dangerous consequences. 
Domestic Happiness, thou only bliss 


0 
0 
stone 0 18.2: china, and should be used w. 
0 
5 
F | 





















The metals commonly used in the construction of 
these vessels are silver, copper, brass, tin, iron, and| Of Paradise, that hast surviv'd the fall! 
lead. Silver is preterable to ali the others, because Though few now taste thee unimpair’d and pure 
it cannot be dissolved by any of the substances used Or tasting long enjoy thee! too infirm , 
as food. Brimstone unites with silver, and forms a, Or too incautious, to preserve th sweets 
thin brittle crust over it, that gives it the appear- Unmix'd with drops of bitter, which neglect 
ance of being tarnished, which may be accidently: Or temper sheds into thy crystal cup; 
taken with food; but this is not particularly unwhole-' Thou art the nurse of Virtue, in thine arnis™ 
some nor is it liabl. to be taken often, nor in large She smiles. appearing, as in truth she is, 
quantities. ‘The discolouring of silver spoons used Heay'’n-born, and destin’d to the skies again. 
with “ges arises from the brimstone contained in ‘Thou art not known where Pleasure is ador’d, 
eggs. Nitre or svltpetre has also a slight effect upon ‘That reeling goddess with the zoneless waist 
silver, but nitre and silver seldom remain long evough, And wand'’ring eyes, still leaning on the arm 
together in domestic uses .o require any particular Of Novelty, her fickle, frail support; 
caution. |For thou art meek and constant, hating change, 





by vinegar, acid fruits, and pearl-ash. Such solu- 
tions are highly poisonous, and great caution should 
be used to prevent accidents of the kind. Vessels 
made of these metals are generally tinned, that is, 
lined with a thin coating of a mixed metal, contain- 
ing both tin and lead. Neither acids, nor any thing 
containing pearl-ash, should ever be suffered to re- 
main abuve an hour in vessels of this kind, as the 
tinning is dissolvable by acids, and the coating is 
seldom perfect over the surface of the copper or 
brass. 

‘I'he utensils made of what is called block tin are 
constructed of iron plates coated with tin. ‘This is 
equally to be dissolved as the tinning of copper or 
brass vessels, but iron is not an unwholesome sub 
stance, if even a portion of it should be dissolved and 
mixed in the food. fron is therefore ove of the safest 
metals for the construction of culinary utensils; and 
the objection to its more extensive use only rests 
upon its liability to rust, so that it requires more 





nel, hard bricks, of superior quality 8 36.2 


& 





cleaning and soon decays. Sowe articles of food, 


Copper and brass are both liable to be dissolved And finding in the calm of truth-tried love 


Joys, that her stormy raptures never yield. 
Forsaking thee, what shipwreck have we made 
Of honour, dignity, and fair renown! 

Till prostitution elbows us aside 

In all our crowded streets; and senates seem 
Conven’d for purposes of empire less, 

Than to release th’ adul'tress from her bond. 
Th’ agul'tress! what a theme for angry verse! 
| What provocation to th’ indignant heart, 

: That feels for injur’d love! but I disdain 

|The nauseous task, to paint her as she is, 
Cruel, abandon’d, glorying in her shame! 
No:—let her pass, and, chariotted along 

In guilty splendour, shake the public ways; 

, The frequency of crimes has wash’d them white, 
| And verse of mine shall never brand the wretch, 
Whom matrons now of character unsmirch’d, 
| And chaste themselves, are net asham’d to own. 

‘Virtue and vice had boundries in old time, 
.Not to be pass’d: and she, that had renounc’d 
Her sex’s honour, was renounc’d herself 
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By all that priz’d it; not for prud’ry’s sake, 

But dignity’s, resentful of the wrong. : 

’T was hard perhaps on here and there a waif, 
Desirous to return, and not receiv’d: 

But was a wholesome rigour in the main, | 

And taught th’ unblemish’d to preserve with care 
That purity, whose loss was loss of all. 

Men too were nice in honour in those days, 
And judg’d offenders well. Then be that sharp d, 
And pocketed a prize by fraud obtain’d, 
Was mark’d ond chest as odious. He that sold 
His country, or was slack when she requir’d 

His ev'ry nerve in action and at stretch, 

Paid.with the blood, that he had basely spar’d, 

. The price of his default. But now—yes, now 

We are become sacandid and so fair, 

So lib’ral in cons jon, and so rich 

In Christian c -natur’d age!) 

That they are of either sex, [bred, 
Transgress w may. Well-dress’d, well- 
Well-equipag’ 
To neat us ual y 
Hypocrisy, detest her as we may, 

(And no man’s hatred ever wrong’d her yet,) 
May claim this merit still—that she admits 
The worth of what she mimics with such care, 
And thus gives virtue indirect applause; 

But she has burnt her mask not needed here, 
Where vice has such allowance, that her shifts 
And specious semblances have lost their use. 













TO YOUNG WIVES. 


be cleared and fenced, houses are to be built, mar- 
kets to be created, society to be formed, and every 
thing To BE pone, before comfort can reward exces- 
sive labour. 

Land is now cheaper in the state of Maryland 
than it is in the vicinities of ane good settlements in 
the west. Good land may be 


seats in all directions in the same district of coun- 
try. 
ics, and live-stoc 


ty. 
scarcely practised within this limited district. 


land, i e. at $4.50 per acre. 


and leave a surplus for tools and stock. 
There are free schools all over the state. 











fast locked in our library, 
in this number the passage referred to, preceded by | 
a few more lines from the same poem.) 
- “E*homme ne sait aimer qu’autant qu’on sait lui 
Etudiez son caractére: [plaire: 
Ménagez-lui le _ de Ja moindre faveur; 
A Porgueil, 4 Phumeur, opposez le sourire, 
L’innocence au soupgon, le calme 4 la fureur; 
Régnez en suppliant, et fondez votre empire 
Sur amour et sur la douceur. 
Un jour, Cypris, vous serez mére: 
N’abandonnez jamais le fruit de vos amours 
Aux mains d’une mére étrangére. 
Nourrissez votre fils; remplissez vos beaux jours 
Des soins intéressants de ce saint ministére. 
Ces jours pour le plaisir ne seront point perdus. | 
La nature, aux bons cceurs, donne pour récompenses | 
Des devoirs les plus assidus 
Les plus douces des jouissances. 
Vous les mériterez: de votre nourrisson 
Une autre n’aura pas Ja premiere caresse: 
Vous jouirez avec ivresse 
Des prémices de sa tendresse 
Et des éclairs de sa raison. 
Souvent, tandis que de sa mére 
Ses lévres presseront le sein, 
En admirant son minois enfantin, 
Vous croirez déméler quelques traits de son pére. 
Alors vous sentirez palpiter votre coeur 
Du plaisir de trouver auteur dans son ouvrage, 
Et de l’espoir de voir croitre sous votre ombrage 
Le fruit dont vous aurez alimenté la fleur.” 











MISCELLANEOUS. 





TO EMIGRANTS AND FARMERS. 
Advantages of Maryland as a place of settlement. 
While the whole tide of emigration to our coun- 
try from abroad, flows towards the new states in the 
west, and our own Atlantic brethren follow the 
stream, the facts which are about to be named seem 
to be forgotten or overlooked. The western lands 


em it proper, from the work itself, | 


less than in any state in the union. 


bought at the government prices. But they are to| hundred. 


ought in abundance 
within 20 miles of Baltimore, in any direction, at 
$4 to 4.50 per acre. There are good roads and mill 


‘There are manufactories of various sorts, who 
want a denser pape. as weavers and mechan- 
, and vegetables, and fruit, and 

cider, are wanted at Baltimore and Washington ci- 
Slave labour has become unprofitable, a 
e 
writer knows of many farms which, with houses 
and barns, fences, &c. and delicious springs of the 
| purest water, can be purchased at the price of the 


Lands thus situated, with an outlet to the Chesa- 
peake bay, to Baltimore, or to the seat of the gene- 
ral government, in the midst of a settled country, at 
the centre of the union, in the (by adaptation) na- 


ry day for cash, in lots to suit purchasers; and $500 
in ready money will settle a family on a farm with 
all needful buildings, containing 80 to 100 acres, 


The 
: . state is also rich in United States’ and other stocks, 
{When number 22 was published, the Editor and| and the income arising therefrom, almost pays the 
of the Farmer were absent, and a piece expenses of state government; so that the taxes are 

NT EXTRACT,” page 182, was so in-| 
ited from a not very legible manu-| 


From New York city to this place twen- 
W days, and costs two dollars nh fifty a ieaatine’ 
ifference one half in expense—or, a saving in the 
transportation of five tons of merchandise from the 
city of New York, of the sum of two hundred and 
fifty dollars; in addition to which they are convey- 
ed in two-thirds of the time from New York that 
they are from Philadelphia. Allowing our mer. 
chants to bring on goods twice a year, and averag- 
ing five tons at a time, it will be a saving of five 
hundred dollars each, per year. When our canal 
shall have been completed to the Lake, the expense 
will be somewhat less. [Ohio State Journal. 


———_———— ee 
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BLOOD HORSES. 

| The sale of horses belonging to the estate of the 
tural soil of the vine, the tobacco plant, the peach, |Jate ‘neo. Fieip, Esq., for some time past adver- 
apple, wheat and Indian corn, are to be bought eve- | tised in this paper, took place on Friday last. The 


SALE O 





correct judgment and skill of the deceased in se- 
lecting and rearing the best stock, together with 
the high reputation acquired by some of them as 
racers, attracted hither from a distance, a number 
of the gentlemen of the turf. In order to shew how 
jhighly these horses were appreciated, we have 
thought proper to give the account sales of several. 

Gohanna, a fine blood bay horse, upwards of 16 
hands high, $3500— Phillis, full sister to Gohanna, 


It is commonly said that the soil is poor and ex-! §1654—WMerino Ewe, sixteen years old, now in foal 


hausted. ‘This is not true. 


duce by judicious cultivation. 


stored to its former goodness by the influence of in- 
creasing knowledge in agriculture. 

It is well known that by the operation of natural 
causes, such as the reduced prices of produce, and 
the increased white population here, that slave la- 
bour is unprofitable, and is going out of use. It is 
only in Prince Georges’ county, and in some dis- 
tricts on the Eastern Shore, where the soil is so 
good, and the management so able, as to outweigh 
the real extravagance of slave labour, that it yet re- 
mains in much use. This soon will correct itself, 
and slave labour is now unprofitable, i. e. dearer than 
any other sort of labour which can be applied to 
lands in Maryland; and wherever white labour com- 
petes with it, it unders: Ils it, and drives it out in all 
temperate climates. ‘Thus if the man who possesses 
50 negroes, sells them, and invests the proceeds in U. 
States’ six per cents, and cultivates only what land 5 
hired white men can tend, his dividends and the re- 


‘The soil is capable of 
to copy producing all that any soil in this country can pro- 
The soil in many 
| places has been abused, but can be and is daily re- 


—a Bay Filly, twelve months old, $357—a Sorrel 
Filly, four months old, $500, also the offspring of 
Merind Ewe—Calypso, Archie mare, $265—Lady 
Botts, grey mare, $150. Producing the handsome 
total of $7959—and averaging $994.874 cents each. 
| We understand that none of the purchasers reside 
jout of the state. VuirGinia Is STILL HERSELF, 
[Petersburg Intelligencer. 





CUB MARE. 

J.S. Skinner, Ese. September 4, 1826. 

Sir,—A little before, or after the year 1790, a bay 
mare, brought from New York or New Jersey, said 
|to have been got by Doctor Hamilton’s imported 
| horse Figure, appeared upon the Maryland turf, and 
iran with great success. She was somehow uuder 
\the direction of Gabriel Christie, Esq., of Havre-de- 
Grace, and others; was a light bay, with more of 
the brown than yellow in her colour, with mealy 
legs, but had not, I think, any white marks; she 
had great length, and fine form, but could not have 





sults of this hired labour will outweigh the results of | ™€#sured more than fourteen hands; and she was 


the labour of the negroes, after deducting their 
support. ‘The truth of this statement is made clear 
by the disuse of slave labour, not only here, but in 
Virginia also, to a considerable extent. 

The right of suffrage is universal in Maryland; 
the roads are among the best made ones in the 


country, and are the great avenues to all parts of 


the union. There are towns, churches, mild laws, 
free schools, toleration for all sorts of religions and 


olitics, no religious tax, the climate of the south of 


rance, proximity to two great cities,cheaper lands, 
and better apparent profits to industry than appear to 
us to offer themselves to industrious farmers and emi- 
grants, in any other quarter of our wide spread land. 





TRANSPORTATION. 
It takes thirty days to transport goods from Phi- 





are strong and good, are very cheap, and may be 


ladelphia to this place, and costs five dollars per 


rg and distinguished by the name of The Cub 
ware, 

What became of this mare I never heard; but I 
do know, that very soon after her appearance, the 
same northern sportsman became possessed of Vol. 
Good’s celebrated horse Flag of Truce, the sire of 
Leviathan. The Cub mare ran as aged, but how 
old she was I cannot say. Her dam may have been 
got by Wi.dair out of the imported Cub mare. May 
not Flirtilla be from the stock of this mare? 

Old Figure ran well in England and Scotland, 
and beat Mr. Galloway's Selim in Maryland. ‘The 
last time I saw him was in Philadelphia, in the year 
1774, but do not know when or where he died. 
These bints will stand for what they are worth. F. 





DOGS. 


[It gives us pleasure to record the addition which 
has been made to the existing stock of these faith- 





by Archie, the dam of Gohanna and Phillis, $1205 ~ 
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mee _———s panne > seniaiemenniiiialenaaael 
fal and useful animals, by the importation, in»the jland, of late years particularly, terriers have been RC Ss. 
Belvidera, to this port, of a couple, male and fe- iF = 


male, of genuine bull-terriers,of the most famous 
stock in England—as appears by the following ex- 
tract of a letter to the gentleman to whom they 
were sent:] : 

«[ have succeeded in procuring, and now send 
you in the Belvidera, a rs dog and bitch of the 

nuine Terrier and Bull Dog breed. 

“The dog was bred by , a member of 
Parliament for Newton, and was got by the cele- 
brated dog Billy, who won a wager of 1001. by kill- 
ing rats in London. The bitch by one of the dogs 
that baited the lion at Warwick; and both out of 
celebrated fox terriers. ‘The @og is fifteen and the 
slut twelve months old.” 


[We rode out to see th soon after their 
arrival, and expect to pre the readers of the 
Sporting Olio, an engraving of the son of the re- 
nowned Bixuy, whose feats are well known to the 
readers of the English Annals of Sporting. ‘The 
following, amongst others, will give the reader an 
idea of one of the spectacles which are gotten up 
for the amusement of the sober people of England, 
and a‘specimen of the slang phrases used in the de- 
scription of them:]— 


“Rat murder, by authority.—One hundred lives 
lost in twelve minutes, at the Westminster Cockpit, 
Tuftun-street, on ‘Tuesday, Sept. 3, when the phe- 
nomenon dog, Billy, the property of Mr. Dew, will 
exhibit his wonderful, peculiar, and almost incredi- 
ble, method of rat-killing, for a stake of twenty so- 
vereigns. 

ih were the terms of the invitation to see 
this performance, which attracted a full attendance 
of the most distinguished characters among the 
fancy, from all parts; nearly two thousand persons, 
at a bob a nob, having crowded the pit at an early 
hour, including the high toby gloaks, swells, and tu- 
lips of the first order, many bringing their own 


crossed with the bull-dog, to increase their fierce- 
ness and power in fighting. 

The dog imported in the Belvidera is of the race 

of smooth terriers, deriving a touch of the bull-dog 
blood from Billy, his sire. 
_ We contemplate procuring engravings to be pub- 
ished, with a sketch of the natural history and uses 
of the various races of dogs, most of which are 
now to be had in this country in a high state of cul- 
tivation. 


“Alas! and so my friends dropt off 
Like rose leaves from the stem; 

My fallen state but met their scoff, 
And I no more saw them! 


One friend, one honest friend remain’d 
When all the locusts flew; 

One that ne’er shrunk, nor friendship feign’d— 
My faithful Dog, *twas you.”’] 





DISEASES OF DOGS. 


THE COMMON MANGE. 

This disorder is very infectious, and originally 
proceeds from dirty beds, bad food, and filth in 
general. It has a loathsome, scabby, dirty appear- 
ance, somewhat similar to the itch in human beings; 
and, like that disease, contains animalcula in each 
of the pustules. It may be cured with the following: 
Oil of tar, 

Sulphur vivum, 
Train oil; of each an equal quantity, 


with which the dog should be well rubbed several 
times, a day or two elapsing between each rubbing. 
Sulphur, given internally, will be of service. 
Another: — 

Flowers of sulphur, half an ounce, 

Hogs’ lard or butter, one ounce; 


well mixed and rubbed completely over the animal 





tykes to view the slaughter, and to profit by the 
example of Billy. A score of carriages, coaches,| 
curricles, gigs, chaises, besides carts, buggies, drags, | 
and things without number, enlivened the purlieus, | 
and gave a smack to the sports, even the Jarvies| 
and Johns outside ‘went a trifle’ upon the event, 
taking the cue from their employers, each consider- 
ing his own master as the must knowing of the lot| 
within. Altogether, many hundreds of pounds’ were | 
laid on the match. 

“Billy, seconded by his owner, and the rats, by 
Cheetham, now entered the area of the pit, (12 teet 
square,) and we expected to have seen the rats let 
go singly with room to get away, and laid our blunt 





twice a day, giving a tea spoonful of the flowers of 
sulphur every evening in a little molasses: - Keep 
the animal con alone, and the moment the 
cure is effected, givé him a clean bed. As the 
disease is very inlectious, without great care, 
your dogs will become disordered. er 

Mercurial ointment rubbed on the parts affected 
will remove this disease; but it is rather a dange- 
rous remedy, and will kill a weak animal, if not 
carefully administered: muzzle the dog. 





TO CLEAN ORANGE COLOUR ON SILK, COTTON, AND 
WOOLLEN. 

If it is a silk garment, it must be cleaned with a 
solution of soap, no matter what sort, and in the se- 
cond liquor pearl-ash must be used to stay the co- 
lour. The water must be used much under a hand 
heat for silks. If requiring more to scarlet, or red- 


vinegar used in the rinsing water. See the mode 
of cleaning of coloured woollens in the following 
ages, recollecting that acids heighten the red co- 
our, and alkalies make it more upon the buf” 


OF CLEANING 
If this is a slip, api 
at a time and put 
worth of bullock’s gall, 
to make it pretty warm, sponge in the 
gall liquor, and, washing ge in a pan of 
warm water, after dipping it into the liquor, rub the 
silk well on both sides, squeeze it well out, and pro- 
ceed as before. Then hang up this piece of silk, 
and clean the others in the like manner. When the 
whole are done, immersg them altogether in a pan 
of spring water, to wash off the dirt which the gall 
has brought upon the surface of the silk; change 
your rinsing waters till they are perfectly clean. and, 
after washing, dry your silks in the air, and pin them 
out on a table, &c. first dipping a sponge in glue- 
water, and rubbing it on the wrong side of the silk, 
Dry it near the fire, and it will oe as news 














A METHOD OF CLEANING CHINTZ B 
FURNITURE, SO AS TO PRESERVE 
BEAUTY. 


into a tub;,and when your liquor is at a hand heat, 
put in your chintz, and use the rice as you would 
Soap. Then take the same quantity of rice and wa- 
ter, but when boiled, strain the rice from the water, 
Wash the chintz in this till it is quite clean: after- 
wards rinse it in the water in which the rice was 
boiled, smooth it out with the hands, and hang it up 
to dry: then rub it with a sleeking stone, or glaze it, 
and it is finished. 


The method practised by dyers, is as follows: 





An infusion of fox-glove leaves, | have reason to 
believe, will answer the purpose: it is the cleancst 
remedy; and though I have not had sufficient expe- | 
rience to pronounce its infallibility, | have no hesi- | 


Clean the chintz by washing it, or rather beating 
it with the doll in a tub of warm soap lather, at a 
hand heat; and, at last, either take flour of starch, 
and make it of the consistence of oil; the article is 


accordingly; but they were put in all at once, and tation in recommending it. Put a handful of fox then beaten up in this; let it be opened well, that it 


Billy had easy work of it, despatching the entire | glove leaves into a quart or three pint jug, pour) may be smooth; dry in the air, and glaze it 


Should 


hundred in seven minutes and forty seconds, a grip | boiling water upon them; and, when cold, rub the the colour fade in the washing, (that is, the red and 


apiece sufficing to despatch the varments. Loud 
huzzas from the winners crowned the feat, and 
drowned the remonstrances and maledictions of the 
losers. Billy having been regaled with drops of 
eye-water,and decorated with ribbons, reappeared, 
and the lot (pros and cons,) repaired to the Hoop 
and Grapes,to grub a bit of the hollow, and some 
of the substantial, washing their masticores with 
drops of the juice, and miscivium of sweets and 
sour, strong and weak,—punch to wit. Upon this 
occasion, Master Dew showed particularly jolly, 
chaffed fifty as the price of his Billy, and, if we 
understood him rightly, he proposed to fight any 
dog of his no weight, for fifty sovereigns—a sum 
= mighty for those coves who own the best 
ogs.” 


(The use of the terrier is well known to be that 
of a guard to the house, especially in the country, 
against desgruttive vermin—such ag rats, weazles, 
minks, & ‘Terriers are distinguished as rough 


attempt to lick, but will not take a second taste. 
The following | have seen successfully used: 


Sulphur, two ounces, 
Mercurial ointment, two drams; 
Hogs’ lard, four ounces; 


dog every day for three or four days. ‘The dog} é ad 
need not be muzzled—as soun as dressed he will) or two of oil of vitriol in cold water after rinsing: 


green,) it will be necessary to give the goods a drop 


this stays the colours. 
FOR SCOURING THICK COTTON; 
quits, &c. 


Cut a pound of mottled soap into thin slices; put 
it into a pan with a quarter of an ounce of potash, 


AS COUNTERPANES, 


well mixed; with which rub the dog every other! and one ounce of pearl-ash; then pour a pail of boil- 


day. ‘Three or four dressings will generally be sv 
ficient. ‘T'wo drams of aloes, mixed up with the 
above, will not injure the composition, and will pro- 
bably prevent the animal licking. himselfi—other- 
wise, muzzle him. 





FOR DISTEMPER IN DOGS. 
The following has been recommended with con- 





and smooth, and vafy considerably in size. In Eng- 


hours; then give him 4 
rum, and turn him out. 


jing water on it: let it stand till it is quite dissolved; 


\then pour hot and cold water into ygur gcouring 
tub, with a bowl of your solution of soap. Put ia 
your counterpane, and beat it well outgwith a doll, 
often turning the counterpane over in the tub. 
When this is done, wring it across a gallows or a 
hook, which is done by turning the two ppposite 
ends round each other, and putting a small clean 
stick between them. By this method you may 





fidence: To a dog eight months ols, give 4 grains wring it as dry as possible, the harder without in- 
of Turbeth’s mineral, and keep him from water 24 juring it, the better. Having given it this first li- 
grains of crocus metallo- 


| uor, you may put in some old cottons or ® 
the liquor may not be thrown away, 


der, then the pearl-ash must be omitted, and a little’ 


not 











This will generally answer whe 
in a very dirty ‘state-—Take two Pol rice, & 
boil it in two gallons of water till soft; put the whole! * 
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te your counterpane a second liquor as before.'allyet much more gratifying fo Have seen you receive 

ring it out again an.! rinse in clean cold water, in person, the assurance of the respects of the Ma- 

then pour a sufficient quantity of boiling water into, ryland Agricultural Society, accompanied with this 

your tub, with a small quantity of the solution of offering by a distinguished foreigner, whose private 

soap, so that you will reduce it to a very thin lather.| virtues and intelligence correspond with his publick 

Put three tea spoonfuls of liquid blue into the tub,! spirit 

whence your goods were taken, and the acid of the} Your premium sheep was quite sick this morning, 

liquid blue.and the alkali of the pearl-ash and the! but was relieved by the assiduous attentions of your 

soap ley will cause a slight fermentation or eff-r-| judicious Agent,* and will, I trust, arrive safely to 

vescence: stir this thin blue liquor with a stick, and/ his native pastures. 

put in your counterpane: beat it out with the doll) The letter of Mr. Shepherd, the eminent woollen 

about five minutes, which will colour the counter-,; manufacturer at Northampton, published in No 10, 

pane of a fine azure blue, of the lightest shade; but! vol. 8, of the American Farmer, with the impartial 

as it dries in the wind, the blue mostly goes off, anu| report of a most judicious Committee, go to shew, 

leaves a brilliant white. that whilst we can have easy access to such flocks 
N. B. In some cases where the cottons are very) as yours, there is no further occasion to import fine 

brown and bad, it i ssary, instead of the last} woolled sheep from any quarter. 

of these three li g poured into the tub, eon truly, 

that it should tame copper, and the J. S. SKINNER. 

cottons put in n hour. When taken|To W. R. Dickinson, Esq. 

out, return the with some cold water, — 

and add the be oned quantity of chemic| My Dear Sir, Steubenvi:le, July 31, 1826. 

blue; and dry the articles in the air. 
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PRICES CURRENT. 


20, et 





ARTICLES. 





COTTON, Louisiana, &c. 


COTTON YARN, No. 10,) — 
CANDLES, Mould, .. | — 
cmGmes......! t.i— 
FEATHERS, Live,... 
FISH, Herrings,Sus. 


FLAXSEED, Kough,. « 
FLOUR, Superfine, city, 





BEEF, Baltimore Prime,| bbi.; 8 0 
BACON, and Hams,. . Ib. | 

BEES-WAX, Am. yellow | — | 
COFFEE;Java,..... 


Havana,.... 


Georgia Upland,. . . 





An advance of 1 cent} 


| 
} 
| 
each number to No. 18./ | 
| 


EA Es spp 







Shad, trimmed, 


EEE Tea — 
Susquehanna, superfi. 


pee 
I have been several weeks from home, and other-| GUNPOWDER, Balti. . [25 1b! 


[Tucker's Family Dyer and Scourer. | wise so much engaged, that 1 could not before ac-| GRAIN, Ind. corn, yeilow bush| 








—_ : knowledge the receipt of your letter, announcing in} 
pe = «| such very flattering terms, tne fact, that the Com-| 
RED Dy Avid alee lage mittee, at your late Cattle Show, had awarded to' 





Bartimore, Frmay, SEPTEMBER 15, 1826. 





ly offered by that enlightened Society “for the ram, 
@%-Tue Prize Ram.—Our readers will remem-| which, being shorn upon the ground, yielded the 
, that.at the last Maryland Cattle Show « spirit-| greatest weight of picklock wool.” 








rof the ram, which, being shor:|tion previously excited, and that I was justly proud 





Prrecy . 

Should yield the greatest weight of |of a flock which, for the last fourteen years, | had = — s ~_— 1120 
been zealously rearing and improving—you can! yops Ist art, «sec | Ib. | 
awarded, after Glose investigation,| more readily imagine than | can express the graiifi- 4OGS' LARD,..... | | 
“to W. ickinson, Esq., of Steubenville, Ohio, cation, which such a victory (over Saxon sheep of LEAD,Pig...... - | Ib.| 
although it was observed by the committee, that on recent importation, selected with so much care and | Bar... «cl — | 
Mr. Patterson’s imported Saxony sheep, wool was | altention,) is calculated to afford. | LEATHER, Soal, best, | — 
to be found a shade finer: but the cup was judi-|_ I receive the assurance of the respects of the | MOLASSES, sugar-house| gal. 


ciously offered for the animal which should bear Maryland Agricultural Society with the deepest’ 


upon his body the greatest quantity of the finest) sense of gratitude, and shall treasure the cup, this 
kind of wool; and it was, as Mr. Dickinson informs offering of a distinguished foreigner, whose publick 


us, with an eye precisely directed to the terms of spirit will be long remembered in our country,) as a! 


the offer, that he selected from his flock of native, trophy of inestimable value; ranking its achieve- 


animal bearing the finest wool, but one which he| I am, most truly, yours, 
was willing to show against the Union as carrying ; W. R. DICKINSON. 
the greatest weight of picklock wool. iJ. S. Skinner, Esa. 

In the “Western Herald” we find the following) 
letter from the Corresponding Secretary of the Ma-| 
ryland Agricultural Society, acquaiuting Mr. Dick- 





Maryvanp AGRICULTURAL Society. 


inson with his success—to which we can now add) €#*The place for the next meeting of the Trus | wuiskey. 1st proof, . gal. 
his answer, which came to hand some time since, tees of the Maryland Agricultural Society bas been! PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr) — 
in the Editor’s absence. \changed, by consent, and said meeting will be held) APPT E BRANDY, ist pri ~- 
This fine ram was taken back to Ohio, where, in at Brookland Wood, the residence of R. Caton, Esq. SUGARS, Havana White, c.Ib. 
ag age on the anniversary of our Indepe..dence 00 ‘Thursday, the 28th of this month. 
€ | 








bore a conspicuous part, and displayed his 


—_ 


honours gracefully—amid rattlinggirums and roar-| * Alluding to Mr. Thomas Johnston, of Steubenville, | 
; who has the care of the ram | 


ing cannon. 


My Dear Sir, : Baltimore, May 1826. CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 


Your fine ram arrived in time, and constituted an’ Essay on Reclaiming Marsh Land, by R. G. Johnson, 
interesting feature of our exhibition, not only for 
~] the ikea a - ” his lt war mena establish-| On Raising and Making Woad for the Blue Vat, conclud-| 

the gfrat “Zeal of one whose judgment was al-'ed—Report of the Central Committee on the — 


sa widely and well known. peake and Ohio Canal—Management of Families, Cook- 
ave o 





| 
—_ | 
} 
| 


| 
| 


bello, Minister from Rio Janeiro, “for the ram)! as_a piace of Settlement for Emigrants and Far-| 
which b&ing shorn upon the ground should yield mers—Transportation— Sale of Théo. Field’s Blooded 
the greatest weight of picklock wool;” although he eer Oe Mare—linportation of fine Dogs—Viseas-| 
had to contend with Saxon sheep of recent impor- ¢y., Dogs, Common Mange—Distemper—tiecipes, To 


tation, selected with great care. 1 had the satisfac-| Clean Chintz and Window Furniture, To Scour Coun- 


tion in your absence to represent you in the rece ow Furnity 
; . : P ecep- |terpanes, Quilts, &c.—Editorial, © 
tien of the premium, though io »@ , Correspondence with 


it would have been taus W. R. Dickinson, relating to his Prize Rap. 


me the silver cup, placed by Jose Sylvester Rebello, | ~ one, Suge 


Minister from Rio Janeiro, at the disposa! of the! 
Marsland Agricultural Society, and most judicious-| 


. . . . | 
se for the silver cup, which had been| Considering the high (yet fair,) and fearful com-| 
iherality of MraRebello, Minister from} petition, as to its character; the degree of emula-| 


SPICES, Cloves,.... | — 


SALT, St. Ubes, Pre ; bush 


coneluded—Essay on Making Wine, by N. Herbemont; SHOT, Balt. all sizes, . | ctb. 
—Science of Gardening, Causes of the Sap’s ascent—' WINES, Madeira, L. P. |gal. 


Seer re es & 
: inet, 22 es 4 c's OR 
y time to say just now, that he has’ ing Uteusils—Poetry, Address to Domesiic Happiness,! Port, first quality, . . | gal. 
taken the premium offered by Jose Sylvester Re-;by Cowper; To Young Wives—Advantages of Mary-, WOOL, Merino, full bi’d} tb. 


Common, Country, . | — 
Skinrers’ or Pulled, — 


white | — 
Wheat, Family Flour, | — 
do. Lawler, & Redjnew| — 





MYO, «scence e- 

Barley,....-e2+0|=— 
Clover Seed, Red . . jbush 
Ruta Baga Seed, . . .*} Ib. | 
Orchard Grass Seed, |bush 
Mange) Wurtzel Seed, | — | 
Timothy Seed, ... . | 

_. Serer rer | 
Beans White,.... | — | 


| 


| 


{ 
Havana, Ist qual... | — | 


NAILS, 6u20d. ..... | Ib. 
NAVAL STORES, Tar, | bbi.| 


__ Eee ee ere 
Turpentine, Soft, .. | — | 


; Gh ae ae : ve-| OIL, Whale, common, . igal. 
growth, originally from imported stock—not, the Ment among the most pleasing incidents of muy life. | 


| 
Spermaceti, winter . | — | 


POKh, Baitimore Mess, | bbl 
do Prime,...|— | 8 
| PLASTER, cargo price, | ton. 4 
ground, .. | bbl.) 1 
(RICE, fresh, .....-+ } Ib.! 
| SOAP, Baltimore White,| Ib. | 
Brown and yellow,; — 
do. Brown, .- | — 
Louisiana, .....+|— 
Ps ar To. 


Ginger, Ground,. . . | — 
Pepper,. . . 


Liverpool] ground .. | — 


do. Sicily,. . | — 


do.  crossed,.. | — 
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“The objects al improved breeding, therefore, 
are, to = defects, and . acquire and to per- 
. tuate desirable properties; hence, when a r 
ART OF BREEDING. Saihenie have namie in a great degree, th on 
Mr. Powel’s queries answered by Mr. John Barney,| several generations, the properties which it is our 

of Delaware, ON BREEDING CLOSELY IN—ON MIX-' object to obtain, and any tendency to produce un- 

ING DISTINCT BACES—QOn the combination of sE-|wished for properties, has been extirpated, their 

VERAL VARIET#&BS IN ONE BREED. progeny are said to be well-bred, and their stock 

Do you ever put brother and sist gether, injmay be relied on* = ‘ 
breeding Sheep, except for particular purposes? “It was upon this principle of selection, that Bake- 

Answer. If I could conveniently avoid it, 1 would) weil formed his celebrated stock of sheep, having 
NEVER DO IT. spared no pains or expense, in obtaining the choic- 

Did you buy of Farmer part of your flock? est individuals, from all the best kinds of long or 

Answer. 1 did, one of his Bakewell rams, about; combing woolled sheep, wherever they were to be 
14 years ago. met with;} and it cannot be doubted, that any breed 

Did you buy of Case, another part? may be improved in the same manner, namely, that 

Answer. I did, about 1 rs ago, a few of his|of putting the best males to the finest females. 
ewes and lambs. ¢ After a superior breed, however, has thus been ob- 

Did yow buy of Exton, amother part? tained, it is a point that has been much disputed, 

Answer. I did, 5 ewes in the same season. whether it is proper to raise stock, 1 From the 

Did you not buy some of James & Hickman’s) same family; or, 2. From the same race, but of dif- 
*JRIsH SHEEP? ferent families: or, 3. From races entirely different. 

Answer. | did, a few ewes about 15 years since. | “1 Breeding from the same family—This method 


AGRICULTURE. 
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as soon as they were born. Navy, Mr Knight's ex- 


periments with plants have fully convinced him, 
that in the vegetable, as well as in the animal king- 
dom, the offspring of a male and female, not related, 
will possess more strength and vigour, than where 
they are both of the same family.* This proves 
how unprofitable such connections are. That is no 
reason, however, why a breeder may nog, manage 
a particularfamily of animals to great advantage, 
by shifting or changing, instead of breeding direct- 
ly from parents to offspring.| Hence the propriety 
of procuring males, from the flocks and_herds of 
those who have the same, or a simil: 
has been arked, that those far 
general rst flocks, who breed fro 
duced on their own farms 
of males, is mut 











$ pro- 
that an interchange 


no longer find be 
all means breed from 
| beget best; it is ably 
ithor, who has devoted 
‘breeding. He observes, that there never did exist 





Have not ALL THESE PORTIONS OF YOUR FLOCKS 
BEEN MIXED? 

Answer. YES. 

Do you approve of MIx1NG DISTINCT RACES, except 


where animals of the same race cannot be had? ‘ne that it cannot be successfully persevered in. 


Answer. No. . 


is called breeding in-and-in, or putting animals of\an animal without some defect in constitution, in 
the nearest relationship together.{ ‘Though this plan! form, or in some other essential quality; and such 
was for some time in fashion, under the sanction of defect, however small it may be at first, will in- 
Bakewell’s authority, yet experience has now prov-|crease in every succeeding generation, and at last 
It predominate in such a degree, as to render the 
may prove beneficial indeed, if not carried too far,'breed of very_little value.§ Breeding in-and-in, 





BREED? 
Answer. YEs. 
To the foregoing questions submitted by Mr. 
], | have given the above answers. 
JOHN BARNEY. 
uadelphia, Sept. 13, 1826. 


world, on, comparatively, a very small scale. 
keeping it fat from the first moment of its existence, | 
it is made to attain a greater size than nature in- 





great in proportion to the size of its bones. 


If a man select his flock from four folds, and allow a generation or two of animals of an extraordinary | 


eannot be conveniently avoided— 
Quere. How lo 


ay he not breed from such a? ¢ligible, if long persisted in.|j 
flock without breedmg closely in and in. 


the system be followed up, the stock get tetas’. 
delicate, they become*bad feeders, and thou 
Me. Cuvrcuman, retain their sha beauty, they will decréasé in | 
Dear Sir—Dves your large experience in the vigour and activity, Will become lean and dwarfish, | 
management of sheep and cattle, contirm the an-/and ultimately incapable of continuing the®raée. | 
swers given by Mr. Barney to my inquiries upon ‘The instances of this are numerous. The celebrat- | 
breeding? jed breeder, Prinsep, found, that decrease of size’ 
Answer. My experience does confirm them. i unavoidable, in spite of all his endeavours, by keep-| 
C. CHURCHMAN. sing his young stock well, to prevent it.1 Sir Jobn 
|S. Sebright tried many experiments by breeding in- | 

land in, with dogs, foWls, and pigeons, and found the | 
Mr. Churchman is an extensive Grazier and’ breeds uniformly degenerate}** A gentleman who! 
Breeder of Sheep, and successful in his practice in| tried the system with pigs, brought them at last! 
the management of a flock containing a thousand/into such a state, that the females gave over breed | 
ewes. See his communication, Memoirs Pennsyl-|ing almost entirely, and when they did breed, their | 


vania Agricultural Society, page 102. produce was so small and delicate, that they died | 


September 13, 1826. 








(Sinclair’s Code of Agriculture, page 104.) tions, have borne the same general characters.—Obser- 


‘On the Principles of Improved Breeding. vations by C. Mason, Esq., of Clifton, co. Durham. 

‘The art of breeding consists, inmaking a care-| *Sir John S. Sebright’s Essay, p. 7. Incessant care 
ful selection of males and females, jor the purpose; and attention, however, are necessary, to keep them up| 
of producing a stock, with fewer defects, and with to the mark; and ~ rather oa than ry opreenns 
greater properties than their parents; by which ‘!ce !t perpetuates the meri of Dreeders, and the com- 


their mutual perfections shall be preserved, and Petition of stock. 


< t Young’s Lecture, p. 9. , ~— 
their mutual faults corrected.t { It having been found, that this system produced ani- 


;mals quite deficient in vigour, those who are now pos- 
*This breed of Sheep were imported by Jeffrys. sessed of a capital stock, keep two or three streams of 

Mem. Pennsyl. Agric. Soc’y. page 197. ; _ | blood, quite distinct, that they may avoid a consangui- 
} Sir John S. Sebrignt’s Essay on the Art of Improving) nity. 

the Breed of Domestic Animals, p.5 and8. All breed-| §Sir John S. Sebright’s Essay, p. 13. Paper by Hen 

ing proceeds on the presumption, that the tendency of ry Cline, Esq., Comm, vol. iv. p. 442. 

any individual animal is, to transnit to its offspring, the| {| Paper by T. A. Knight, Esq., Comm. to the Board of 

form, constitution, and qualities vhich it possesses; and; Agriculture, vol. ff. p.185. These dwarfish males, how- 

as two animals are concerned ir the production of one|ever, may not have an injurious effect on the stock of 

offspring, that one is expected 1o inherit, a form and) another persom, especially the first cross, if the females 





two parents. Thus it is found in numerous breeds of| they are of @ia size than the males put to them. 


same race, is the 
tended; and its weight in consequence will be very'these have Geen for some tim 
Thus ferent situations, and have had_ 

lof differen¢e i 
not brother and sister to be jomed, except where it! form, and saleable at enormous prices, may be ob-|of differt@i 
‘tained; but that does not prove that the practice is | found adventageo -iiterchan 
On the contrary, if the purpose of Hremgthen 
ough they | prince 


years; 












«2, The breedi rom differen 


a prefere 





ssed upon th 
ates, soils, an@ 


ing the excellencies and’ 

remedying the defetts of each family On this 

ihe, the celebrated Culley continued, for many 

hire bis rams from Bakewell, at the very 

time, that other breeders were paying him a liberal 

price for the use of his own: and the very same 

practice is followed by the most skilful breeders at 
present.|| . 

“3. Any attempt at im ent, by crossing two 
distinct breeds or races, one.@& which possesses the 
properties which it is wished to obtain; or is free 
trom the d-fects which it — to remove, 
requires a degree§@f judgment and perseverance, 
to render such a plan successful, as is very rarely 
to be met with. Indeed, though such crosses may, 
hy great attention, answer at first, yet it is general- 
ly found, that great singularities attend such mix- 
tures: and, in breeding bulls, though some of them 
may apparently do, yet their breed is not to be 
trusted. The first cross between a good short- 
horned bull and a good Kyloe cow, will make a 
good grazing animal; but by proceeding farther, 
disappointment will ensue, if a regular stock be 
wanted. If such a cross is to be persevered in, the 
male should always be of the same breed with the 
first." 


Mr. Editor,—1 have always considered Mr. Bar- 


* Paper by T. A. Knight, Esq., Comm. to the Board 
of Agriculture, vol. ii. p 186. 

t Husbandry of Scotland, vol. ii. Appendix, 'p. 109. 
The same rule holds good regarding the human species. 
By a train of unfortunate circumstances, a brother and 
sister German, ignoraat of their close connexion t 
ther, were married. They had ten children, all of whom 
died before their parents. 

Paper by T. A. Knight, Esq., Comm. vol. ii. p. 172. 

Sie Jonn S. Sebright on Improving the B: of Do- 








constitution, compounded on the joint qualities of its! be of a ot alae and, on Mr. Cline’s principle, if 


animals, as in deer, in the Wes Highland cattle, in the| J Paper by T, A. Knight, Esq., Comm. to the Board of 


North Devon, and in the wAd cattle 0: Chillingham) Agriculture, vol. ii. p. 185. 
Park: the offspring, for an indefinite number of genera- 


No. 27. —VOL. 3. 


** Sir John S. Sebright’s Essay, p. 15. 


* 


mestic Animals, p. 11 and 14. . 
| a Report of Scotland, vol. iii. p. 17. 
Husbandry of Scotiand, vol. ii. Appendix, p. 109. 


Cannot SEVERAL VARIEGSES BRYGOMBINED IN on in fixing any variety that may be thought valuable,§ therefore, would only tend to increfse, and to pers. 

' but on the whole, it is so only in appearance. Un- petuate that defect, which might be eradicated, hy” 
der this system, the young animal comes into the a judicious selection, from a differenggfamily, in 
By |same race. 
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_ than otherwise to fine wool.” 
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ney’s Sheep extremely fine of the kind and to them before the sheep are five years old. When Merinos/ prevtné the fleece from becoming thin and hairy,” but 


T referred when I stated (Memoirs Pennsyl. Agric. 


Soc’y page 111.) “A successful grazier of Delaware | 


were first introduced into England and in this coun- 
ythere was a prevailing opinion that all those 





“tin the northern parts, and on the hills of Scotland 
some of the breeds produce it in such small quan- 


has shewn his sagacity by crossing with Jeffry’s, and, chafacteristics which most distinguished them from tities as to render it unsafe for the farmer to expose 


other sheep; he has gained size and weight of 
fleece.” And I may add that the finest Bakewell 
sheep (as it is called,) of Beanes’ importation, which 


other sheep, were the evidences of superiority in'his flock to the severities of winter, unless he fur. 
relation to each uther. These opinions found their! nish them with an artificial covering of grease and 
way into essays and agricultural reports, and were} far in order to keep them watm.” Such is the 


I have possessed is derived from Mr. Barney’s flock. | received as orthodox by all those who read them, foundation of a grave theory upoh an abstruse ope- 


Your obedient servant. 
JOHN HARE POWEL. 
Powelton, Sept. 13, 1826. 


——- 


ON YOLK, AS AN INDICATION,OF THE 
FINENESS OF WOOL. 


for some months I have 
eading the American 
iot seen what had been 
n to the few remarks 
which I had také to suggest on the selec- 
tion of Merino she e result of my own obser- 
vation, and confirmed by that of every skilful breed 

er of that stock with whom I have conversed on the 
subject, for several years. It is of no small impor 

tance for thuse who are engaged in improving fine 
woolled sheep to be able to judge accurately of the 
essential quality of their stock, and perceiving a 
once prevailing, but now exploded error, repeated 
in a number of your paper by offé of your corres 

pondents, it seemed to be due to the interests to 
which your very useful and ably conducted paper 
isa. devoted, to suggest a correction. ‘The opinion 
my former remarks, is “that the 
wof yolk indiffites the finest wool;” 
id “that the pendant. dewlap and 
legs, though also once esteemed 
irks of fine wegl, were not to be 
relied on in lection of a .” and that an 
“‘extessive secretion of yolk was rather injurious 
Opposite opinions 
have been urged upon the authority of respectable 
persons in this country and agricultural writers of 
some eminence in England. I therefore propose to 
re-examine the points in controversy, in the hope of 
eliciting truth, believing that it is a most important 
matter in agriculture to have any one fact in rela- 
tion to it settled. 

The reader will observe, that in the selection of a 
Merino flock, the peculiarities of Merinos are to be 
considered, not in comparison with other breeds, 
but in comparison with each other; not as a species, 
but as individualsf a species I shall not, there- 
fore, contend that Merinos have less yolk, or less 
wool on their heads and legs, than other breeds; 
such an assertion would be absurd: but I contend 
that the excessive secretions of yolk and the exces- 
sive covering of wool on the heads and legs of in- 
dividual Merinos, is no evidence that such shee 
have finer wool than those of the same race whic 
are not so marked. In performing this task, little 
more will be necessary than to examine the authori- 
ties upon which the opposite opinion is founded. 
The first that presents is Dr. Parry, well known in 
the agricuitural wogld as a breeder of some note in 
England. He had procured a few full blood Meri- 
nos from the King’s flock, and was engaged in 












published there 










juntil proved, by observation and experience, to be/ ration in the general economy of nature! “In warm 


fallacious. It may be remarked, that few persons: climates,” Says he, ‘nature provi les this nourishing 
give sufficient attention to the subject ever to be-| sopunaceous pabulum” in sufficient quantity to keep 
come nice discriminating judges of fine wool; as| the sheep warm and prevent the growth of hair, but 
our skill in this respect improves, our impressions in the hills of Scotland, nature neglects her du 
and prejudices derived from authority are found to} and the profound chemico-physiologists of that en- 
yield: but the subject has become by that time aj lightened region have discovered that grease and 
stale one, and the cacoethes scribeudi has so abated,| tar are an excellent substitute for soap and potash, 
that few ever think it worth the trouble to refute| (the component parts of yolk.) Remarkable simi- 
errors even of high authority, when public opinion litude, and admirable discovery! By parity of rea- 
is so nearly corrected. | soning, we may expect, in due time to find, that the 
It was said by intelligent writers in England, be-| natural covering on sailors’ legs, instead of bein 
fore and after the introduction of Merinos into that} thin and hairy, will be converted into ‘a soft an 
country, that their wool would degenerate in any | attenuated pile” of fine wool, sufficient to kecp them 
climate colder than that of Spain, and that their|warm without the covering of the greasy, tarry 
mutton was not fit to eat. Every body believed it,|trowsers which now so encumber those noble fej- 
and the manufacturer would not buy the wool from,lows! In a subsequent part of his book, Mr. L. ob- 
the King’s flock after inspecting it: they would not! serves, “that wool is injured by the readiness with 
trust the evidence of their own senses, (see the re-| which water mingles with and carries off that ani- 
ort of Sir J. Banks, in 1800.) These sheep were! mal soap,” (yolk,) and grease and tar are necessary 
imported in 1792; in 1796, a forced sale of the|to preserve the yolk and repel the water. Thus in 
wool was made, and for several years it sold below! order to maintatman urd theory, the whole eco- 
the imported Spanish wools. In 1801, some car-|nomy of nature is arraigned by Mr. L., and an artifi- 
casses were given away, and one butcher was in-|cial system introduced. Grease and tar are first made 
duced to buy a few more. At length, says Sir Jo-|a substitute for yolk, which preserves warmth and 
seph, “* oe has demonstrated, both at Wind -: destroys hair, &c.; then yolk is found to poss 
sor and WWaybridge, that Spanish mutton is of the! great an affinity for water, by which the a 
best quality for a gentleman’s table.” If prejudices, jured without the aid of a repellant, which is Feadi- 
such as these were so difficult to combat among a|ly found in the substitute, viz: grease and tar! 
mutton eating and wool manufacturing people, how} Now, let us see what later writers have said on 
much more likely would the crude and erroneous|the subject of the grease and tar application. Sir 
notions of the most unprejudiced men of that day; George M‘Kenzie, in his treatise on sheep, says, 
become the confirmed opinion of their contempora- | “Shepherds vary in their > = when asked why 
ries, and be adhered to as prejudices by their suc-|they smear their sheep. Some say it is intended 
cessors? An abundance of yolk was found in Me-|to prevent the scab; some to cure it; others say it 
rino fleeces, and Merino fleeces were finer than any'is for the purpose of keeping off rain, and some 
others; therefore, an exuberant secretion of yolk'assert that they do it merely to soften the wool; but 
is essential to the growth of fine wool, to the pre-|it cannot be denied they bedaub their she with tar 
servation and support of it, is the very pabulum of lin order to make the Sleeces weigh well; in other 
wool. Such is the syllogism upon which the opi-!words,to cheat the wool merchant.” He seems to 
nions I am combatting are founded. Luccock is the|admit that a proper composition may be of some 
chief authority relied on to support them. The) use, but adds, that “it can have very little effect on 
writers before him seem to have embraced the no- | coarse fleeces,” and that for the finest wool, which 
tion upon the syllogistic foundation above stated,|is supplied with an oily matter, it is unnecessary, 
and mostly dismissed the subject with a passing re- | Sir Joseph Banks, who had the care of the King’s 
mark. He probably adopted it in the same way, Merino flock, says “that smearing is required in 
but it comported better with the plan of his work | proportion to the coarseness of the fleeces,” and con- 
to give an elaborate speculation on the subject, to. demns the use of it for fine woolled sheep. The 
which I beg the reader’s attention. It may be ob-' probability is, that both writers had no confidence 
served, that he was a wool stapler, not a breeder of \in the practice; and that it is useless for any other 
sheep nor a manufacturer. It is well known that the purpose than to repel the rain from sheep kept in a 
Spanish wool stapled in England was formerly, and cold, wet climate, whose fleeces are too thin to keep 
I believe is yet, all washed in Spain; it is roughly them warm. The idea that grease and tar are a 
assorted in the fleece before washing, but the Eng-|substitute for yolk, which is soap and potash, is ab- 
lish stapler does not handle it in the yolk. Lucceciifaerd. The English writers seem to have been 
lhad therefore, probably, but little knowledge o/| pleased with tae notion of having found in the Me- 
|Merino wool in the yolk; as indeed the bare pass-|rino a substitute which supplied the place of the 
ing it through his hands could not enable any one|obnoxious prattice of smearing, and thev seized 
jto determine the properties of yolk. He candidly | the occasion to get rid of the prejudice. Vauque- 





crossing them with the finest woolled races he could! admits that the investigation of the subject “was'lin, a very respectable French chemist, who is re- 
obtain. When he wrote his paper to the Board of|more properly the business of the grazier than the! ferred to by ali subsequent writers as the disco- 


Agriculture, he had comparatively but little expe- 
rience, and he evidently spoke of Studees as a race 
in distinction from other breeds, when he said they 
were “buried in wool to their eyes, with their legs 
enveloped down to their very hoofs.” He does not 
say these marks indicate the finest woolled Merinos 
If he had waited a few years longer before he wrote 
that paper, he would have said, with Mr. Tessier, 


wool stapler as he had the most abundant means of |verer of the prcperties of yolk, remarked, “that 
acquiring information;” and adds, that ‘the Frew wool which had remained a long time in its own 
jFacTs with which we are furnished, indicate that! yolk, swelled up, split and lost its strength; effects 
| without the assistance of yolk or the application of which took place in strong, soapy water.” ‘May 
some other substance as a substitute for it, wool/it not be possible” says he, “that this accident 
| weg omy the best qualities cannot be produced.” |often takes place or the backs of the animals, espe- 
| Now, let us see what the facts alluded to are, and|cially during damp warm weather. The acridity 
‘what is the substitute to be employed. ‘In the|of yolk may occasion an irritation in their skin and 


that “the young ones have it to the extremity of|southern parts of the Island,” says L., «the yolk is 
their feet,” and that a considerable part of this re-/ sufficient for the production of a coat which enables 
markable covering on the face and legs, disappears the flock to endure the rigours of winter and te 





prove the cause of sone of tnose maladies to which 
that organ is subject n damp, warm weather; for- 
tunately at this season they are occasionally expas~ 
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ed to rains which wash them and carry off atleast 
a part of this matter.” } 
The scabby condition of nearly all the Merino 
flocks imported into the United States, and their 
liability to that disease, when kept in close folds, are 
facts strongly corrobative of Mr. Vauquelin’s theory. 
But to return toeMr. Luccock who is the chief au 
thority for the opinion of “‘Curwen” on yolk,—let 
us hear what he says of his own experigpee in Me-| 
rino sheep, the only race in which an exthberance of 
yolk is found. Page 85. “J have not seen,” says he, 
isany of these animals or their produce which are said 
to afford a staple equally fine from every part of 
their body; but conjecture that if this breed were 
minutely examined it would uppear that the yolk is 
produced in equal quantities in every part of the 
carcass.” ‘Thus it appearsithat Mr. Luccock had 
never seen a Merino, not even @ mixed blood of that race. 
Can it be necessary to combat his theory of yolk 
any further? If it were we have his own admissions 
after all the crude speculation he has given, that 
“the copious and regular perspiration of the animal,’ 
though undoubtedly favourab e to the production of 
good qualities in wool, is not absolutely essential to 
the fineness of the pile.” ‘The reader must now be 
satisfied that Mr. L. was a speculative writer, wholly 
destitute of any claim to be regarded as authority on 
this point. I shall, therefore, dismiss him and sug- 
gest a few remarks for the consideration of those 
who have placed too much confidence in him. I 
may be considered as a received opinion that high 
keeping renders wool rather coarser than low keep- 
ing. ‘The breeders of Merinos have been for some 
time reluctantly yielding to it—the authority of Mr. 
S ard, and many others, for this fact is almost 
i tible. Now, it is well known that the same 
sheep when fat, secretes more yolk than when lean, 
it is also, well known that rams secrete more yolk! 
than ewes, while the latter have the finest wool. 
These facts are incontrovertible, and are wholl 
irreconcileable withifhe theory, that the most vol 
indicates the finest fleece. : 
- In one of the essays published in the American 
Farmer, a Mr. Bullock certifies shat ‘Southdown 
pick lock is preferable to Merino pick lock of this 
country.” If this be true, how does it happen that 
the Southdowns can produce such fine wool with- 
out secreting more yolk than the common sheep of 
this country—if yolk be the “‘pabulum of wool,” tts 
essential support, one would suppose it as important 
to that end in one race as in another: all who have 
seen badly selected Merino flocks, imported or na- 
tive, must know that there are often to be found 
among them, individuals actually inferior in fineness 
of pile to the ordinary half bloods, while they abound 
in yolk to a much greater extent. In addition to 
these facts, it is known that wool shear without 
washing, and put away in the yolk, tas*s injury 
which it will not do if well washed on the back, 
in which state the manufacturers grevty prefer it. 
I shall only observe further that I have been in the 
habit of examining wool and Merino sheep with very 
minute attention for fifteen years, and from my own 
experience, and that of every other practical breeder 
whom I have met with for several years, [ cannot 
be mistaken in the conviction that the quantity of 
yolk ina Merino is no indication of the quality of the 
wool, and that a very copious secretion of it is very 
detrimental to the wool.—it causes dirt to adhere, 
and keeps it wet after rains so long as to spoil the 
tenacity of the filament, as any one can ascertain 
who will compare the strength of the outer ends of 
a very dirty fleece with those of one which bas little 
yolk in it. [I was present at a sale of Saxon Merinos 
in New York in June last, there was a very large 
collection of Merino breeders from the states of New 
York, Connecticut, Vermont and Massachusetts; 
also several from states further south:—probably 
more practical skill, on Merino breeding, than has 
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sirous to ascertain their opinion on the effect of high 


keeping, and found, as far my inquiries cia 












that they were unanimous in a settled convi 
that moderate keeping produced the finest w 
also inquired whether they regarded a very copious 
secretion of yolk as a characteristic of fine wool. 
The countenance of every person to whom I put the 
——— indicated surprise that such an inquiry 
should be made, the general reply was, I pay no re- 
gard to any marks but the quality of the wool on 
every part of the carcass; some added, that so far 
from regarding the yolk as a favourable mark, the 

would always prefer ceteris paribus, the sheep whieh 
had the least of it. The fact that yolk is no indica- 
tion of the degree of excellence in Merino wool is 
so obvious, and can be proved by an examination of 
any flocks in the United States so easily, that I 
would as soon think of looking into my almanack to 
ascertain the state of the weather while I am writ- 
ing, as to refer to the authority of any writer who 
speaks without experience on such a point. I 
hope you wili excuse this long paper from the same 


motive which produced it. 
Yours, &. COLUMELLA. 








THE ACCOMAC, OR MAGOTHY BAY BEAN. 


J. S. Skinner, Ese. September 15, 1826. 
Sir,—Some time ago I owned a poor sandy field, 
which repeated green dressings with buckwheat 
could not fertilize. Having read what is extracted 
below from Bordley’s Essay on Husbandry,* I en- 
deavoured to procure the Accomac Bean-seeds, but: 
did not succeed, till just now, when I received some 
from an acquaintance, who was on a visit in Acco- 
mac. Owning no field now, I take the liberty of 
sending the seeds to you, supposing, that in the 
hands of some one of your friends they may be of 
use. 
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HINTS ON THE MANUFACTURE OF GUR- 
RANT WINE. 


To tue Epitor oF THE AMERICAN Farmer: 
Respected Friend,—The accompanying sample of 
wine was made in the summer of 1824, at my cur- 
rant orchard, (Germantown, Pennsylvania,) from 
the common red currant,f in the following manner. 





* The Accomac, or Magothy Bay Bean (Cassia chame- 
crista, of Linnzus,) has wonders imputed to it as an 
ameliorator of the light sandy lands in the peninsula of 
Virginia. In size, and other particulars, the plant_may 
be considered as being a Lilliputian locust tree; for al- 


Qt 








The juice expressed from 100 lbs. of fruit, was pu 
into a thirty gallon cask, to which I added seventy: '* 
two pounds of brown Havana sugar, of a handsome 
quality, and then filled the cask nearly full with 
water. I placed it immediately above ground, in a 
frame building, where it was exposed to the greatest 
heat of the summer. It has never been in the cel- 
lar, nor has it had any distilled spirits to it. 
My experience has taught me several facts, which I 
deem important in the manufacture of currant wine. 
In the first place, I think I have proved the box 
sugar to be much preferable to the common 















us- 
covadoes, both on account of its grea ngth, 
and its not Communicating any forei lasses 
Jlavour to the wine. And in the second?"Phe great 
objection which stands against the domestic wines 
of this country is, t iderable portion of 
the saccharine matter in its na- 


tural form. By keepi 
tion, the fermentation 
and perfectly, and ap state of dryness, 
produces, (simply by the of vinous fermen- 
tation.) such a quantum of spirit, as makes it en- 
tirely unnecessary to add any artificially prepared. 

I have been for several years ompant in making 
currant and cherry wine, and have now near 3000 
currant trees growing. I am also establishing a 
vineyard of three acres, from which [ shall expect 
some grapes next season. I have been peculiarly 
cautious in the Selection of such kinds, both for the 
table and wine, as appear to be fitted to the climate, 


n @ warm situa- 
more actively 


| &c., and have every confidence in its proving a pro 


fitable investment of money and labour. 


WARD 
ty 15, 1826. 


* 






(From the Works of the Prin “* 


“J should wish to’ inspire all the world with my’ 
taste for gardens. It'seems to mie impossible that 
bad should possess it: he, indeed, is incapable 
of an ste: but *if I, for that reason, esteem the 
searcher of wild plants; the active conqueror of 
butterflies; the minute examiner of shells; the som- 
bre lover of minerals; the frozen geometrician; the 
three lunaticks of poetry and painting, the absent 
author; the abstract thin! the discreet chy- 
mist,—there is no virtue ¥ 1 do not attribute 
to him who loves to talk”< rdens, and to form 


them. Absorbed aber passiguegvhich is the only 







one that increaseg@ with age,We daily overcomes 
those which derange the calmness of the soul or 
the order of society. When he has passed the 
rawbridge of the city gate, the asylum of moral 
and physical corruption, to go and work in his 





though it is an annual, yet its stem is a hard locust-like 


semble those of that tree. The woody hardness of the 
raator, as it 1s not likely to ferment, and, as it were, 
melt away in the ground, so soon as buckwheat and 
other juicy, soft substances. No plant, however, can 
exceed the shade it gave on a piece of ground in my 
garden. A Lilliputian might have been there lost in 
darkness. THis shade and a perspiration from the plants, 
during the greatest heat of summer, together with an 
extraordinary quantity of blossoms, pods, and leaves, 
which the plants deposit on the ground, are a 
what give the great manuring and amelioration, whic 
the people of Accomac satisfactorily experience. But 
this plant, which is not the Partridge Pea, is so diffic 

to eradicate, it is said, that it might become an injurious 
weed in other soils and courses of crops than those in 
Accomac. Their courses being maize, oats, and lay, 
on a sandy, loose soil. 


lands, or enjoy them, his heart rejoices at the sight 


wood, and its leaves, flowers, pods and seeds, greatly re-'of nature, and experiences the same sensation as 


_ The wo ! he|his lungs, on receiving the pure air that refreshes 
plant is in appearance against its being a choice amelio-|tjjem,.” 





and brandy-less wine will be drunk at the next meeting 
of the Trustees of the Maryland Agricultural Society. By 
|the bye, it has pleased us to perceive, on the part of a 
gentleman, hitherto incoppigibly sceptical as to home- 


made wine of every ki e symptoms of ie 
about.” In the incre _— of our summeré& 
begins to perceive a “adaption of the climate to 
the culture of the grape; but having himself, perhaps, 
e best cellar of imported Wines in the state, it was 
not to be wondered at that he should be slow to encou- 
rage the hebetating, unskilfully compounded drink, 
which is sometimes introduced under venerable names. 
From a gentleman at Brighton, in Massachusetts, we 









[Bordley’s Essays and Notes on Husbandry, 2d edit., 
Phila., 1801, p. 46, note.] 

[t Offerings of this sort are reserved for suitable oc- 

casions, when they may be submitted to the taste and 





ever been at one place in our country, 1 was de- 


judgment of select parties. This bottle of patriotic 


received, not long since, a few bottles of very superior 
home-made wine; amongst them, some called Brightom 
| Champagne, approaching so nearly to the best import. 
ed, as to require a very delicate taste to distinguish it. 
$#We shall quarrel with no one who sends tobe tasted 
‘such samples of taste.} 
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CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO CANAL. 
(Concluded from page 204.) 
[Upon these estimates the National Intelligencer, 
makes the following observations: } 
It was publicly stated on the floor of Congress, | 
during the last winter, that the portion of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, between Cumberland 
and tide water, being in length one hundred and 
eighty-four miles, with a lockage of 578 feet, and 
having.a breadth of £0 and depth of 5 feet, would 
cost upwards of 8.000.000 of dollars. In this esti 
mate, it is understood that portions of the labour and 
materials, were computed at the following prices: 
In Masonry and Stone 
walls, where ston 
For walis construe 
per the cubic 
equivaient to, 4 
For bricks per thousand, 
Lime in ail its uses, at 
And day labour, per day, at 
Lockaye, per foot lift, at 







$3 00 the perch. 


cents, 
5 374 
8 00 


100 
1500 00 


“= 


The result of all these facts is simply this, that cost Of that part of the canal which conveyed it to 


25umiles of Canal, with its lockage included, have 
B bona fide, put under contract, with skilful and 

‘ nsible contractors, for less than 9000 dollars 
the mile. The breadth and depth of the Canal be | 
ing the same with the dimensions of the canals of| 
New York. 
On the subject of coal, the gentlemen from whom} 

a part of the above facts are derived, furnish the} 
following gratifying particulars: That coal is now; 
supplied from Pittsburg by water carriage, to Louis-| 
ville, at the distance of 550 miles, in arks that never) 
return, at from 6 to 8 cents the heaped bushel. 
‘That, in Pittsburg, it is conveyed from the coal 


excavations to the dwelling houses and factories in 


|town, a distance of from one and a half to five miles, | 
jat 3 cents the like bushel. 


And, the following ana-, 
lysis of this price, shews that it is not founded on’ 
transient circumstances. ' 

‘The day labour of the hand, who excavates the! 


plies one hunared bushels, which, at 1 cent the bush. 


of the mine one dollar the hundred bushels. 
A wagon, with tive horses and a driver, makes’ 


the consumer. 
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FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


“‘ Falstaff. Boy — 

Page. Sir? 

Falstaff What money have I in my purse? 

Page. Seven groats and two-pence. 

Falstaff I can get no remedy against this con- 
sumption of the purse. Borrowing only lingers and 
lingers it out, but the disease is incurable.” 

Unfortunate Sir John! so fond of good living with 
means so slender!—I condole, I sympathise with 
thee, merry knight, being in the same predicament 
myself. 

It may be useful to some of your readers, Mr. 


|coul, and brings it to the mouth of the cavern, sup- Editor, to know by what process my purse, once 


distended by gold and silver has been thus sweated 


50 the bushel. el, allows for his labour a subsistence, and the rent down—how it contracted this incurable consumption, 


I commenced the world with some advantages: such 
as family, reputation, property —Finding the world 


These estimates may be reduced, it is believed, four trips a day, over a distance, by a turnpike, of combined against bachelors, partly to please it, 













on the most expensive part of the route of the canal, one and a half miles, bringing, at each trip, 70 bush-' partly to please myself. [ got married; and although 
after the first ten or twenty miles, as follows: els, and in the day, 280 bushels, which at 3 cents { did not find matrimony “such great things as it had 
For dry walls, $l 5% the perch. per bushel, allows four dollars for the use of the! been cracked up for,” I was pretty well satisfied, 













Aad en ae mortar, , = | wagon and team, and leaving, for more distant sup-| until [ found my expenses increased in an alarming 
For lime, a bushel, @ | plies or for prufit on these, from the nearest caverns! degree. “My dear” soon discovered that we wanted 
For labour, by the month, at the rate one hundred and sixty cents per day, to the capital |a vehicle to ride in. [ reminded her of our “chaise 

per day, of 50 ists engaged in this business ‘and one,” the good old style of our country; but she 


It is known that ihe Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
will, in any of the contemplated routes, across the) 
|mountains, reach, in the first two hundred miles, 
land pass through inexhaustible beds of excellent: 
coal, which may be loaded in a boat a. a cent and a. 
$! 00. the perch. ' quarter the bushel, transported to Washington with 
175 do |profit, by ihe canal, for four cents more, and paying 
ja toll of six and a quarter cents, leave one and a 
quarter cents a bushel, for the rent of the miue; 
and yet, be s.ld in the Washington market at) 
itwelve and a half cents the bushel, and in that of 
slaked lime, to 16 2-3 Baltimore, Philadelphia, or New-York, at 30 per, 
Labour, as before, &c. 50 theday. ‘cent. less than any coal now supplied to these mar-| 
From beyond the Allegany, the Delegates from kets. Messrs. Denny and Craft state, that seventeen 
Pittsburg supply the following facts, as the basis of a bushels of heaped coal are computed at Pittsburg, 


It is well. known, that, afteg.reaching the Blue 


Ridge, ae may be yet farther reduced: 
The rubbling of the external surface 
of the Canal Banks, to prevent 


abrasure, byriver freshes through-« 
out, to 

Excellent stone laid in mortar, 

Bricks, per thousand, near the tun- 
nels, where alone they will be re- 
quired, 

Lime, per bushel, in stone, one of 
which will make near two of 


3 5) pr thousand 


preferred a ‘coach and pair.” I objected to the 
cost—that I could not spare the money.—S % 
plied that neighbour Dash, no richer or better than 
myself, had a “double carriage.” I tried to con- 
vince her that this would bring on “‘double trouble,” 
as well as double expense. “We can drive the 
chaise ourselves—the chaise eosts only one half as 
much as the coach, and. besidel, we have the chaise 
already—one horse costs and consumes but one half 
as much as two—and, again, we already have 
“‘Pumpiing,” for whom I have no match, and, there- 
fore, should have to buy a pair, which, you know, 
are not worth any thing unless they are exactly alike, 
The coach oust have a coachman., and, in this coun- 
try of gates, a fuot man, and T have not them to 









yet lower estimate, being that derived from the ac- to furnish as much heat as one cord of the best)spare.” “But, my dear,” said she, “you are of 
tual contracts for constructing 25 miles of the new hickory wood; and sixty bushels, which cost, deli-|}~ good family, as well as myself,—every gen- 
Pennsylvania Canal, extending up from Pittsburg, vered at the factory, one dollar and eighty ceuts,|teel family has a coach—and, you know, J cannot 
along the Allegany river. give motion, for twelve effectual and thirteen and a/drive.” I urged the example of neighbour Thrift’s 
Abstract frova the contiliets entered itlto on the Western Sec- quarter actual hours, to three thousand cotton spin-| wife, who could drive, ride on horseback or walk, 

tion of the Pennsylvania Canal. dles, while the factory is, at the same time, and by) as might be most convenient: but she remarked that 








so g ithe same fuel, warmed throughout. — Mrs. ‘Thrift did not come of a good family, and 
. 5 7 22 | It is left to arithmetical calculation, guiced by a|that this, in her, was all natural enough. How 
Z aaj 3 ES ; cs knowledge of the arts and of the uses of such fuel, should I look were I to meet Mrs. rolling in 
= 2 = Ee %.2  |s80 cheaply provided, to estimate its consumptivn,|a coach, and I driving Dumpling?” 1 replied that 
3 : o & es == and the profit which its supply must yield, upon the! Mr. kad died a bankrupt, in consequence, 
: 3 oc s 2° #2  |canal, the cost of which, it is now confidently believ-|as it was thought. of her extravagance, and that the 
2 S&S «8 = es 22 (ed, between the excavations in the mountains that|coach she now used was borrowed 
1, 21 Téc 7 ft. 64c. 33c, | furnish the coal, and of which they are in a great} The contestwas often renewed; at length, whether 
10, 21 10 64 c. 25c, | measure composed, and the tide water of the Poto-| from the flattery contained in her argument, or the 
14, 18 74 15 ft. 9 «. 35 }mac, will not exceed four miilions of dollars. sake of a quiet house, the coach was bought; and 
99, 21 5.9 9.9 $74 |, Sixand a quarter cents toll are charged upon the| from that mo:rent I date the commencement of my 
51, 91 5.8 6 ‘bushel of coal; not because in any tariff this would | ruin;—not exactly from the cost, but from the style 
69, 21 73 ele 12 49 bear @ fair proportion to its price, but because the} of living it introduced. —_ 
Rocks, When the other uses} ‘The importance of a family, in the country, is 


r perch, less tami including all expense, Commodity will bear the toll. 


er 43990 for a lock of ten fi say $400 a foot lift, Of the canal shall admit of it, this toll may be re-| wonderfully increased, in their own concéit, by a 
including all expense, fit for boats to, pass through. The duced to two cents the bushel, and coal supplied to} double carriage,”—not a negro on the farm but 






Jocks are ranged and hammered stone. 
Stone work, per perch, on culverts, &c. from $1.49 to 
1.99. | 
Small aqueducts across the creeks, $7 per foot run. | 
We also state that common day labourers are hired 
at $!65 per month, including boarding, &c. This is the 
highest rate. _ 
Lime, |. cents per bushel, (stone. ) 


the District on cheaper terms than it is now furnish 
ed from Pittsburg to Louisville, viz: at six and a} 
quarter cents the bushel—one fourth of a cent be- 
ing the reduced rent of the Canal Bank. 

Allowing 150 bushels for every family, and con 
fining the consumption of coal to the inhabitants,| 
whom it would reach, on the waters of the Poto-! 





feels it, and becomes more proud and worthless.— 
For a long time little was thought of, by my wife 
and servants. but sporting the coach and long tail 
bays. Dumpling was reduced to the ranks; and I 
could not help thinking that he reproached me every 
time we met. My plough and cart frequently stood 
still, when they ought to have been moving, for the 


}mac and the Chesapeake, alone, it cannot be ques-|wantof my principal hands, the coachman «nd foot- 


Best brick $84 per thousand. 
JAMES 8. CRAFT, 
HARMAR DENNY. 


tioned, but that at six and a quarter cents the bush | 
el, it would pay an income of six per cent. on the 


man. Every ting went wrong. Instead of selling 
I had to buy eorn; instead of putting out money at 
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: terest every year, | had to borrow—to put my 
pa the ‘lender's book.” The wheat went for 
necessaries and luxuries—we had « constant round 
of company; and every farmer knows how that ope- 
rates. 1 gradually lost my spirits, my good humour, 
had my misgivings—saw breakers ahead, but did) 
not change my course. At length I was obliged to 
mortgage my land. After that [ resigned myself to 
my fate. — ; 
who ever improved a mortgaged farm? when it comes 





to that the game is nearly up--you may almost say, | Walls, wharfs, &c. 


«QOthello’s occupation’s gone.” 

Ruin now approached with rapid strides. My 
credit sunk—-my neighbours began to prophesy, 
friends to be ceremonious, and shy, especially at 
vendues—sometimes remarking, accidentally, in my 
hearing, that they had come toa resolution not to be 
security for any one. ; 

«Misery makes a man acquainted with strange 
bed-fellows.”—I found it so—numberless evils, not 
foreseen, as the result of poverty, were now not only 
seen, but felt. Shifts for “raising the wind,” and 
keeping up appearances, were resorted to that I do 
not like to remember. Friends fell off—creditors 
pressed—my note was no longer current at bank— 
crops, worse and worse. Interest accumulating— 
expenses undiminished—what was to be done?— 
Luckily one of the servants (that is the fashionable 

hrase) misbehaved, and was sold to a negro trader— 
it went against my conscience—the idea that we had 
eat him up, though an odd one, haunted me continual- 
ly. ‘This expedient, not to say crime, served for a 
time; but, although repeated, again and again, it 
would not do. Suits were brought—judgments, exe- 
cutis and cash sales soon full »wed, and swept eve- 
ry thing by the board. ‘The predictions of my neigh- 
bours were fulfilled—they “knew it would be so”— 
“pride must have a fall.” 1 took pains to get a good 
master for Dumpling—as for the bays they were 
struck off to a jockey, who nicked, and sold them to 
a spendthrift, who 18 traveiling the same road to 
ruin. 

Adieu, Mr. Editor—avoid “double carriages” and 
long tail bays. 

OLD3cHOOL. 





THE TOMB OF WOMAN. 
AN EXTRACT. 

“For myself, | can pass by the tomb of a man 
with somewhat of a calm indifference; but when I 
survey the grave of a female, a sigh involuntarily 
escapes me. With the holy name of woman, I as- 
sociate every soft, tender, delicate affection. I think 
of her as the young and bashful virgin, with eyes 
sparkling, and cheeks crimsoned with each empas- 
sioned feeling of her heart; as the kind and affec- 
tionate wife, absorbed in the exercise of her do- 
mestic duties: as the chaste and virtuous matron, 
tired with the follies of the world, and preparing for 
that grave into which she must so soon descend. 
Oh! there is something in contemplating the cha- 
racter of a woman, that raises the soul far above 
the vulgar level of society. She is formed to adorn 
and humanize mankind, to soothe his cares and 
strew his path with flowers. 
she is the rock on which he leans for support, and 
when fate calls him from existence, her tears be- 
dew his grave. Can I look down upon her tomb 
without emotion? Man has always justice done tu 
his wemory—woman never. The pages of history 
liv open to the one; but the meek and unobtrusive 
excellencies of the other sleep with her unnoticed 
in the grave. 
the poet, with the virtue of the saints, the energy 
of the man, with the tender softness of the woman. 
She too may have passed unheeded along the ste- 
rile pathway of her existence, and felt for others as 
I now feel jor ber.” 


I formerly delighted in improving it--but | buildings have been erected—next year, it is sup- 


In the hour of distress| perhaps in America. The steer is 16 hands high, is 


— eer mae - omnietadiien ma 
MISCELLANEOUS. dle Steer, one of the Chillicothe twin calves, 


property of Mr. George Renick, and found 
PENSACOLA—C be beg SOIL, PRODU eight to be two thousand nine hundred and ninety: 
ONS, &e. 


unds. 

(Extract from a private letter to the Editor.) JACOB EIKELBURNER, weigh master. 

“Sir,— w* Pensacola, Aug. 3, 1826. | 54, of Oni _ 
Me i. of Ohio, Ross county, Mayor’s Office, Chillicothe, ss. 
The navy yard ig ed out, and a few-tomporary| 1 resin Belt, mayor of the town of Chillicothe, 
do certify, that Jacob Eikelburner, who signs the 
above weight of Mr George Renick’s Steer, has 
been regularly appointed by the council as our 
weigh master, and that faith and credit is due to all 














posed, much work will be done on the buildings, 
| At present we have to dispute 
“He = the pe gayest 
is city fell short of my expectations—it is in a|,. . 

state of dilapidatioa, and the country around it mise- his cortitientes aseuen. . 
irably poor. The climate, however, is agreeable,| In testimony whereof, I hive hereunto bed 
and the people kind and hospitable. I met with an|™y name and affixed the seal of my office, iis four- 
‘old acquaintance in the commander of the military |teenth day of November, in the year one thousand 
ihere,-Colonel Clinch, who, with a number of other|¢ight hundred and twent -t 

‘gentlemen, has been very attentive to me. I have ELT, Mayor. 
been to at least, (or might have been) halfa dozen| [The live weight of Ox, Columbus, 
'balls, to say nothing of dinner parties. Judging from| was 2,962, (see Am. Fa > page 4.) It is 
‘appearances I should not expect the yellow fever to|to be regretted that.we a id of what breed 
‘originate here. ‘That which desolated the place in| these calves were.]” 
1822, according to the account of the inhabitants, 
|was produced by a cargo of damaged cod-fish. The 


|water fiom springs is abundant and excellent. The) on the U. States fortifications at Newport, made a 

bay affords good fish—the woods game—and our| riot on Long wharf in that place on the 10th inst, 

‘vicinity to New Orleans enables us to get almost They fought with violence for some time, but were 
e 


iany that we are able to buy, in a few days. The by the civil authori : 
frost in 1822 killed all the orange trees in Louisiana 9 pon oe pom pa the ring leaders of 


and West Florida; but they are putting up again 
\from the roots, and will bear next year. ‘The fig is 
produced here in perfection. ‘The vine makes but ITEMS, : 
little figure; but it will, no doubt, do well. ‘The|(From late English Papers received at the Office of ther 
|Spaniards pay no attention to improvements, and American Farmer.) 4 
‘the first swarm of adventurers after the transfer} + was unusually sickly at Li ; r 
‘soon passed away. Many of the houses that brought places pe te a on 
fifty dollars per month rent, can now be had for ten. heat of the sudiiner P 
I know of several that are occupied rent free. Manchester” d a : 
The gardens produced wonderfully to their looks.|_ 1! sid oy Salford, th thirty thous- 
-There is little or no soil—nothing but white’ sand.'2"4 individuals who receive relief from the subse rp- 
'the reflection from which is disagreeable and hurtful tion fund. in addition to those who are partly su 
‘to the eyes. Bathing in the bay is much practised, ported out of the poor rates. These rates, includ- 
land is « luxurgwithin the reach of all ‘ing 10,0001. paid by the county, amount to 50,000, 
| The good land in the Territory is estimated at P¢* au@am, and fall at present as a tax on rental to 
‘only 250,000 or 360,000acres. That around ‘Tallahas- ; the extent of 3s in the pound. 
\se, the seatof government, is ofa sandy loam, and pro-, /Vorwich, Jug. 4—It is much to be regretted that 
duces corn, cotton, and sugar cane abundantly. A ata period like the present, provisions of all kinds 
fine tract of U. States lands will be sold next winter, are excessively dear; mutton and beef are selling as 
on the Chipola—a stiff soil. 
‘lands will not bring more than ten dollars per acre 62 to 10d. 
\f have been much amused with the account of a — — 
‘journey from St. Augustine to this place, on horse- 
back—about 500 miles. The gentleman swears' 
‘that he would sooner return to the United States by 
way of China, than go back the same route. | 
This is the land of flowers—the cape jasmine is 
abundant, but the most beautiful shrub [ ever saw is| 
the fringe myrtie—I must try and send you some of 
the seed when ripe. | 


THE CHILLICOTHE TWIN CALVES. | LONG ISLAND RACES, 
A Steer and a Heifer, raised by George Renick,) ‘The Union Course Races, on Long Island, com- 
near Chillicothe, were seven years old last spring, mence on the third of October next: 
and for size and beauty far exceed any animals of, First day, four mile heats, for. . . . $500 
their kind ever produced in the western country, or} Second day, three mile heats, for . . . $00 
| ‘Third day, two mile . = 
[ 












Riot.—Between 20 and 30 Irishmen, labourers 



















SPO TING Ouro. 
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9 feet 6 inches long from the top of the h@ad tosthe 
root of the tail, measures 10 feet round at the girth, 
and 10 feet 10 inches ae thickest part of his body, TRQI 
and weighs 2.996 pounds. - atch t ] _* 

The Heifer has not been sufficiently docile to ad- a oy Unto Cont tee ee 
mit of her measurement or weight being taken; but [sJand, between a sorrel cropped horse ond a se 
is supposed by the best judges to be within 200 mare; both owned by gentlemen of this city. The 


In her may have shone the genins of] pounds of the weight of the Steer, and is undoubted- | distance trotted was one mile and repeat, and the 


iy the finest ever raised in America. 
The following certificate of the weight of the Steer | 
is added for the satisfaction of the publick: ‘the lead; but on commencing the I 
Publiék Hay Scales, Chillicothe, Nov. 9, 1822. | crop showed his superior’ foc 
I hereby certuly, that I this day weighed a brin-'nist, and came out about 


wager, $500. 
For three-fourths of the first mile the mare kept 
ast ¢ larier, the 





The best uncleared high as 9d and 10da pound veal has risen frome 
iz ; a ~ 
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ahead. Time of. this heat, three minutes and a se-| 


cond and a half ‘The time of, the second heat was 
Wwo minutes and fifty-six seconds; and, although 
trotted so much quicker than the former, was by no 
means equally well contested, the mare being near- 
ly doubly distanced. BIN. Y. Gaz. 


TROTTING MATCH. 

The match for Mr. Ferguson’s gr. trotter, Arbi- 
trator, to perform sixteen miles in one hour, with 
feather-weight on his back, was won, June 16, over 
two miles of the Newstead-enclosure, as follows: 











M. S. M. 5. 
Two miles... .. 7 20| Twomiles..... 7 30 
eee fs eae 7 20 
BN 2 ae ke - lo area 7 10 
a 6 6% eee Meee ER nc it we wed 7 20 
29 8 29 20 


LEAP EXTRAORDINARY. 


Samuel Fletcher, a sailcloth weaver, at present 
in the employment of Messrs. Maberly & Co. leaped | 
over the old bridge of Don, into the river, a height! 
of about fifty feet.* Within two seconds after his fall | 
he rose to the surface of the water, and swam ashore 
amid the acclamations of all present. We under- 
stand that on Monday next, in the afternoon, he in- 
tends to repeat the experiment. 





Pepestrian.—Late in May, Townshend com- 
pleted, with ease, his astonishing task of 640 miles 
in ten days, being six miles more than any other 
man has ever accomplished in the same time. 

[Annals of Sporting. 





MORE OF THE CUB MARE. 
[From another Correspondent. | 

Dear Sir, Washington, Sept, 16, 1826. 

The Cub Mare, celebrated as a runner in Mary- 
jand and Pennsylvania in 1790, was trained and run 
by the late John Gibson, of Harford, in partnership 
with Mr. Christie. She was killed at Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, when running a second four mile 
heat, by a quarter horse crossing the track. She 
was aged at the time, but it is not probable Ratler, 
&c. could have descended from her. ‘The descrip- 
—_* of her in the American Farmer is very 





THE HUNTSMAN’S CALL. 
(From the Daily American Statesman.) 
Wake, wake, night’s lamps are fading fast, 
The dappled dawn appears; 
Hark, hark, the bugle’s winding blast 
The hound and bhuntsman cheers: 
With sinews braced, their course they take, 
And brush the early dew; 
O’er hill and dale, through bush and brake, 
The pack the game pursue. 


With mingled shout resounds the air, 
Each bounding heart beats high; 
Awake! and to the fields repair, 


Hark forward is the ¢ 
To horse! and mingle he chase, 
The field-sports chide F 


Diana calls—The sylvan race 
Repeat the hark-away. 


Content, the rural pastimes yield, 
Where horns and hounds invite; 

Then wake! and beat the hunting field, 
The hours are brief and bright! 

And when at eve the feast we juin, 
Disdaining earth’s control, 

Venus for us a wreath shall twine, 
And Bacchus crown the bowl. 


rigid and sagacious management of the proprietors; 
we could name the case of a farm of 1200 acres - 
the Gunpowder River, in this county, cultivated by 
TO KEEP APPLES FOR WINTER USE. a mixture of free and slave labour—overlooked bya 
Put them in casks or bins, in layers, well covered| Massachusetts man with his wife and family about 
with dry sand; each layergbeimg covered. This/ him, on which establishment, for years past, there 
preserves them from the alfy from moisture, and|has been, and is now, as little sickness as amongst 
from frost; it prevents their perishing by their own|the same number of labouring people in Washing- 
perspiration, their moisture being «bsorbed by the|ton or Allegany county, whilst fell disease is pros- 
sand; at the same time, it preserves the flavour of trating their neighbours all around. The owner is a 
‘the apples, and prevents their wilting. Pippins! gentleman who has accumulated a very large for- 
have been kept in this manner sound and fresh, till!tune by an enlightened, comprehensive and honour- 
midsummer; and how much longer they would! able system of commercial operations. He has been 
have kept is not known. Any kind’ of sand will farming for some years, on what may be considered 
answer, but it must be perfectly dry. a large scale, though apparently more for exercise 
and amusement, and their concomitant, health, than 
with any view to profit. 
“QO happy he! whom, when his years decline, 
(His fortune and his fame by worthy means 
Attain’d, and equal to his moderate mind, 
His life approved by all the wise and good, 
Even envied by the vain) the peaceful groves 
Of Epicurus, from this stormy_world, 


RECIPES. 





FOR CLEANING THIN COTTONS, AS Gowns, &c. 
Instead of rubbing the soap on the cotton, as is 
|the custom with laundresses, make a solution of 
soap and put in your goods; then wash them asa 
washerwoman would. The benefit resulting from 
this difference of procedure is, that the cottons are 
cleaned all over in an equal degree, which is not 





ithe case when the soap is rubbed on the body of 


the cotton; for then we often find much soap in the 
pores of the cotton, which prevents such parts from 


Receive to rest; of all ungrateful cares 
Absolv’d and sacred from the selfish crowd. 
on him the balmy dews 

Of sleep with double nutriment descend.” 








‘receiving the dye, or appearing clear: whereas the 
|solution, if made as described for quilts, &c., will} In farming, as in other things, the course of the 
extract all impurities, and do it evenly. It often|gentleman alluded to, is original, never adhering 
happens in coloured cottons, where greens, reds, &c./to old customs but when they are sanctioned by 
are used, that the colour will run; in such cases|his own reason. ‘The reader would know how it 
some acid, as lemon juice, vinegar, oil of vitriol, or|is that he secures to his people that greatest of 
‘any other, should be infused into the rinsing water,| all blessings, health, which money cannot buy? As 
|to preserve the colours, especially in Scotch plaids.| far, then, as we understand it, the outline of his 
| TO REVIVE THE FADED CoLour oF BLACK cLorH. |S¥8tem is, to provide for his labourers abundgnee 
8 0 asad, sheen fh eels then bel oem ten to of animal food, good clothing, a most rigid confine- 
4 ap Se See ee Se our) ment of every one to his house ufter sunset, from the 
-ommngys of logwood —m Four Capper oe boiler half * | first of September until after frost; and a strict pro- 
— dip _ coat sd warms water, and squeeze | hibition, under severe penalties, of fishing and ex 
hoil 4 as you can, and put it into the copper, and | josure to night air. To these precautions, be adds a 
oil half an hour. Take it out and add a piece of |}; cuit and bitters before going to work to stay the 
gine hee half ~eneing - yw ~ of a —_ — boil stomach until breakfast. Grass kept down and no 
io sage fo ye ey mee « "ak 4 aS tang i 10 trees planted to harbour musquetoes near the house. 
jthe air for an hour or two; ta et down. rinse I ‘Phe Fesult is rapid improvement of land, large crops 
|in two or three cold waters. dry it, and fet it be well] tt cattle, robust health, and banishment of the Doc- 
jbrushed with a soft brush, over which a drop OF tors) and happily for his friends and to his own ho- 
jtwo of oil of olives has been rubbed: stroke your! jou. the health which exercise procures, and the 
oo wane _—_— f thi he firi wealth which is acquired by commercial sagacity 
Phe whole expense of this process (the firing ex-| 6 not united with a churlish and miserly temper. 
cepted,) will not exceed three half pence. If any! N., supe has added to his other blessings a heart to 
|part of the coat, &c. should be worn thread-bare,| welcome and a spirit to enjoy the society of his 
the nap must be raised with a prickly thistle, &c.jtiends, For them. and their diversion, more than 
and the coat will look as new. Some dyers use old) fy, self gratification, not only the board is spread 
black liquor, instead of logwood and copperas. with all the delicacies of land and water in their 
(Tucker's Family Dyer and Scourer. | season, but game of all sorts is reared and pre- 
served, and the means of pursuing it kept always 
at hand. Such of them as delight in the chase, 
may there, when 
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the cheerful morn 

Beams o'er the hills; go, mount th’ exulting steed 
Already see the deep mouth’d fox hounds catch 
The tainted mazes; and, on eager sport 

Intent, with emulous impatience try 

Each doubtful trace, or if a nobler prey 

Delight you more, go chase the desperate deer;* 
And through its deepest solitudes awake 

The vocal forest with the jovial horn. 

But if the breathless chase o’er hill and dale 
Excved your strength, a sport of less fatigue, 
Not less delightful, the prolific stream affords. 
Others more hardy, range the purple heath, 

Or naked stubble; where, from field to field, 
The sounding coveys urge their labouring flight; 
Eager amid the rising cloud to pour 

The gun’s unerring thunder:” 


We cease to repine at the inequalities of for- 
tune when she happens thus to pour her gifts inte 
the lap of those who have hearts to disburse them 








$* The writer of the communication “ro Emr- 
GRANTS,” in the last American Farmer, will much 
oblige us by giving us his address; as we wish to 
place in his hands a communication from a friend 
'who desires to purchase 700 or 900 acres of land— 
lor, if he will not disclose his name, will he have the 
| goodnessito specify where such lands are to be had 
| for e named. We have not the least doubt, 
that valaable lands on navigable water may be had 
}for $5 per acre, but we have not been in the way 
of knowing exactly where such lands are now for 
sale. ‘The better way perhaps would be, for both 
parties to advertise, as the case may be, what they 
have for sale, and what they wish to buy. 











¢# Sickliness of the tide water courses.—There is 


a general impression too much warranted by the ee 
fact, that all farms on our water courses are very | Teely at the call of benevolence and hospitality. 


liable to bilious disorders, yet we have known strik-| _*¢#There are more than one hundred deer on the 
ing exceptions, growing as we are sure, out of the Harewood estate, from which the best buck is al- 
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© ways selected as an annual offering to the#Wenerable 
CarKoLL, of Carrollton, on his birth-day. The last 
of these recurred on Wednesday last, the 20th inst. 
when in fine health and spirits he received the 
heartfelt gratulations of his family and friends, at 
his manoryon Elkridge. It was highly gratifying 
to see the last surviving signer of the Declaration of 
Independence passing into his ninetieth year, still 
exhibiting so perfect a model of elegant manners, 
such a happy example of cheerfulness and intel- 
lectual refinement, erect and sprightly as any of the 
party; left, as it would seem, by Providence, to in- 
culeate by their visible fruits the inestimable value 
of temperance, cleanliness, regularity in diet, and 
bodily and religious exercises, and a wise govern- 
ment of all the grosser passions. He plunges into 
his limestone spring bath every morning before sun- 
rise, and still rides on horseback with pleasure in 
ood weather. A large portion of the day is de- 
yoted to reading. Having received, at St. Omers. 
the best classical education, he has always retained 
his partiality for Latin and French literature. 





¢#Bussoran.—The very beautiful sorrel Ara- 
bian borse, Bussorah, which was imported into New 
York, a few years past, and there sold for upwards 
of $4000, is now standing to cover mares, and will 
remain at Fair-View, Potter’s Race Course, for a 
month to come. 

This stallion is from the land of Jos, who, we 
have no doubt, was a good judge of horse flesh, and 
wrote under the inspiration of a grateful and gene- 
rous attachment, when he pronounced on that no- 
ble animal the much admired eulogy:— 

‘(Hast thou given the horse strength? Hast thou 
clothed his neck with thunder? Canst thou make 
him afraid as a grasshopper? The glory of his 
nostrils is terrible. He paweth in the valley, and 
rejoiceth in his strength. He goeth on to meet the 
armed men. He mocketh at fear, and is not affright- 


ed: neither turneth he his back from the sword. jj 


The quiver rattleth against him, the glitterin 
spear, and the shield. He swalloweth the grou 

with fierceness and rage: neither believeth he that 
it is the sound of the trumpet He sayeth among 
the trumpets, ha! ha! and he smelleth the battle 
afar off, the thunder of the captains, and the shout- 


in ” ai * 

ar is not, we should think, fifteen hands 
but is of perfect symmetry, with marks of great 
strength and activity. 

Of the celebrated Godolphin Arabian, the source 
of the best English racing blood, we have in our 
library a portrait taken by Stubbs, and the follow- 
ing remarks by Lawrence, who says he was “in 
reality a Barb.” 

“This Arabian was fifteen hands in height, of 
great substance, of the truest conformation for 
strength and action, bearing every indication of a 
real courser—a horse of the desart. His colour 
* was entire brown bay, with mottles on the buttocks 

and crest, excepting a small streak of white upon 
the hinder iad He was imported into France 
from some capital or royal stud in Barbary, whence 
it was suspected he was stolen, and suid to have 
been foaled in 1724. So little was he valued in 
France, that he was actually employed in the 
drudgery of drawing a cart in the streets of Paris. 
Mr. oke brought him over from France, and gave 
him to Williams, master of the St. James’ Coffee 
House, who presented him to the Earl of Godol 

hin. During the years 1730 and 1731, the Ara- 

lan served in that noble Sportsman’s stud as teaser 
to his stallion Hobgoblin, which horse refusing to 
eover Roxana; she was in consequence put to the 
Arabian, and produced a colt foal, the famous Lath, 
the most elegant and beautiful, as well as the best 
racer of his time. The mutual attachment-between 
the Godolphin Arabian and a stable cat, is well 
known... He died in 1753, the most successful as a 


stallion of any foreign horse, before or sinte im- 
ported.” . 

We hope the farmers of Maryland are begi 
to open their eyes to the practicability and the p 
of getting deeply into the blood. hy do not re- 
spectable farmers’ unite means and spirit, get 
a fine blooded horse tn@ach county? If they doubt 
the profit of it, le m look at the-sale of Mr. 
Field’s horses in Virginia, a few days siffeg>. There 
a single horse sold for $3500, a marader ¢ and 
— the whéle number, averaged about $1000 
each. 

In our own state, two gentlemen in Cecil county, 
were deemed extravagant for sending their mares 
to New York and paying $50 for the services of, 
Eclipse; but not long after, it was stated that they | 
had been offered $500 for each colt, which they re-| 
fused. We now happen to know that as to one’ of 
these colts,a gentleman farmer of Ohio would have 
been glad to have gotten him (now two years old,) 
for $1000, if he could have done it, a few days since. 
And what was his object? Why, be it known to 
our Maryland readers, it was not for the pleasures, 
or the hazards of the turf; but to rear horses from 
large mares, for sale as carriage and saddle horses, in 
Baltimore and elsewhere in Maryland!! Hence we! 
see that fora single thorough bred colt of two years, | 
a price might be had equal to the tobacco product 
of a large farm. p 








Horticutturat ann Ag@ricucturat Socigty or 
Jamaica.—A society, with the above title, has been 
established in Jamaica under very favourable aus- 
pices. The following gentlemen are among the 
officers of this institution: Patron, His Grace Wil- 
liam, Duke of Manchester, &c.—President, Edward 
Nathaniel Bancroft, M. D., Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, &c.—Vice Presidents, Ho- 
nourable John Mais, Samuel Murphy, Esq. —Trea- 
surer, Robert Smith, Esq.—Secretary, John Miller, 
. D.—-Honorary. Members of the Council, The 
Right Reverend sii Meant of Jamaica—The 
Hon. Willia in tt, Chief Justice —The 
Hon. William Burge, Attorney General. George 
Maaners, Ka His Britannic Majesty’s Consul, in 
Boston, and J. S. Skinner, of Baltimore, are elect- 
ed Honorary Members to this Society. 





¢#We understand that Doctor Muse, of Dorches- 
ter county, has 30 acres of cotton, which has been 
visited lately by several gentlemen from the South, 
who all declare it to be not surpassed, if equalled, in 
their South Carolina climate. His cotton (wholly 
upland,) is, one third of it, five feet high; the re- 
mainder from three to four feet, all heavily loaded 
with pods and flowers. He was to have a heav 
gathering in a few days after the 6th instant, mont 
being then ready. It is believed that he will have 
thirty thousand weight of seed cotton; yet the 
season is said to have been peculiarly unfavourable, 
and he is at least six weeks later in his crop, from 
the drought, than in common years he would be. 
Not more than three acres of his ten of Palma 
— escaped destruction from the drought and 
mole. 


But Doctor Muse can offer the testimony of 
neighbours, that it is singularly attractive 
mole, which delights to operate in the hills contain- 
ing it, and to feed on it, in all its stages of growth. 
The parcel preserved was fine, and nearly all ripe 
and sound on the 6th September, (inst. ) 





@Our tobacco Planter friends are aware that'we 
are not inattentive to their interest, but in very 
truth, their staple commodity has been for a long 
time so muc ressed that it has depressed us to 
think of it. ighly respectable and most judi- 








cious Planter, one of the Electors from Prince 





itime since the war. The best 


This little animal has been said to be - 
liarly annoyed, and even expelled by this ie 


“ For the best five contigu 


Georges, after 
he best eppo 
ought.the pi 





rhe ' 
not bring more than $8. 


¢#Waverly butter sold readily in the market this 
morning at $74 cents per pound. Peaches for 50 
cents per peck, of common quality. Pears, the 
best, for $1 per peck. Beef, best pieces, for 8 cents 
per pound. Watermelons, the best, for 10 cents. 








¢»For fear of mistake, and as this is the'last pa- 
per that will be issued prior to the meeting, it is 
again stated that the next meeting of the Trustees 
of the Maryland Agricultural Society is appointed 
for Thursday next, at Wood, the seat of 
R. Caton, Esq. : 





@mAN EXCHA RoPOsED.—A very handsome 
Pointer Pup (or engted running Fox Hound 





¢#Fias have been unusually fine this season. 
One was left on our table, last week, by Mr. A. 


Boyd, which measured seven inches in circum- 


ference. a 





¢#Wantev—A small Farm, of about 75 or 100 
acres, within seven miles of Baltimore, for a 





farm. Inquire at the office of the American Farmer. . ~~ 





[CoMMUNICATED.] 


As people begin ‘to understand 
and superior value of thorough b 
stant reader of the American 7 
any gentleman who can supply for rting 
olio” in that paper, the pedigree of Tuckahoe, run- 








ning back four generations on each side. Rumours @- 


are afloat that one of the streams is not clear. 





DORCHESTER COUNTY CATTLE SHOW 
AND FAIR. 


The Dorchester Agricultural, Society, will hold 
their 2d Cattle Show in Cambridge, on Thursda: 
and Friday, the 9th and 10th’ 
to commence each day at 8 o'clock, a. m. 

The first day will be allotted to the exhibition o 
Domestic Animals, Domestic Manufaétures, Liquors, 
and Butter, as set forth below. In the afternoon, at 
2 o’clock, an Auctioneer will dispose of, free of cost 
to the seller, any stock that may be forsale. 

The second day will be devoted to the exhibitiom 
of Implements of Husbandry and the Ploughing 
Matches. At 9 o’clock the ploughing, will com- 
mence. Lots of 1-16th of an acre will ° 

At 1 o’clock, the reports will be read and the 
premiums distributed to the successful competitors. 
At $ o'clock p. m. the sales will be renewed. 


* Premiums, in appropriate pieces of silver plate, 
CROPS, 


For the best five contiguo 
to be not less than 


res of Wheat, 

els per acre, $8 00 
sof Corn,to , 
els per acre, 8 00 
Hay, to , 







be not less than 50 
For the best five contiguous acres of 

be not less than ten tons, , 
For the best entire half acre of Potatoes, to 

be not less than 250 bushels per acre, § 00 
For the best acre of Carrots, not less than 

400 bushels, 8 00 
For the best acre@f Mangel Wurtzel, not less 

than 800 bushels, 8 90 


vovpsllolunteered by a Member. 
For the largest crop of Seed Cotton, 


Bro 00 
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- HORSES, » ported, and some descriptions have a tendency to ad- 2 be? Sus 
For the best Stallion, e — 10 og}vance. The public sale of Sea Islands, was well at- ee Conners 
For the best Mase, ; ss . 4 . 8 0@}tended, and as much or more sold than was general-} ARTICLES. per | Wuoessae.| _RETan. 
For the best Colt'ander two years, 5 00 ly expected, and at prices nearly.or quite equal to the} © i} | from _to | from” to” 
ence Gnl immediate preceding busih private, but at a| BEEF, Baltimore Prime,|bbi.; 8 00 —_ 
* For the best Bull over two years 10 espera oe 218 EES WAX daieoello 4 hon 30 ; 
For the second best Bull pe twe ears , 5 00| CY as Son Se . BB inst. inclusive, ORFEE Pe, Pe a 164 a 20) = 
For the best Bull under two years, 8 00 Uplands, at 34 to 1d, averaging’ 816d; 800 Or Havana 22° |=) 1h asa] ag 
For th d best Bull fa a 3 00 pane ‘at 54 to 7d. averaging © 9-16d; Or-| COTTON, Louisiana, &e. _ li a3 
€ second best Dull under two years, leangy 5 3-8 to 8 1-2; 3.210 Alabamas, 54 to 7, and sooth Sink - 0 g 
For the best milch Cow . § 00 ' 1 ' Georgia Upland,. . . ; i2 
s ’ 140 Sea Islatids —There were offered at public sale, coPTON YARN, No. 10,| — 30 
For the second best do. . . . 4 00 1.545 bales Sea Islands, of which 892 were sold at|»_Aw advance of .2 ent! — : 
For the best Heifer under two years, - 9 00 1)t0 151 4d; 425 do stained, of which 347 sold at} ¢@aehnumberto No. 18.| — | t 
For the second best Heifer under two years, 4 00 5 to 8 1-2d. Of the above 500 bags were taken for|CANDLES, Mould, . —| 123! 14) 16 ” 
For the best pair of well broke Oxen, 5 00 export, and the same quantity on speculation. pt, - se eee eee - 11 14 
— the second best do. do. 3 00, On Saturday, and yesterday, there was a mode-|CHEESE,........ | — 64/94) tel 45 
+ or the best fatted Bullock, 5 00 rate business doing at steady prices and the sales es- | ar aoe Live, . « bpi.l2 B $ 
SWINE. - |timated at 2,500 bags —Import from the 29th to 4th ero = ss a 6 00 
For the best Boar over one year, . . 5 O0,instant, 12,283 bags \PLAXSEED, Rough,.. bush 75! 80 
For the second best Boar under one year, 5 00) To-day, up to 1 P. M. there has been but a very | FLOUR, Superfine, city,| bbl) 4 50| | 5 25) 6 09 
For the best breeding Sow, litter of pigs to moderate inquiry for cotton, and more offering in} Pine,......... — | 4 25) 
accompany her, . . , : 5 00) the market. ; . Susquehanna, superfi. | — | 4 00) 
For the best Sow Pig under ten months old, 3 00) The import of cotton this year, up to the Ist inst.| GUNPOWDER, Balti. . |251b) 5 00| 5 50) 
For the best Boar Pig do. do. 3 00 from the U. States, into the principal ports, has been | GRAIN, Ind. corn, yellow jbush oo 
For the fattest and heaviest Hog, live weight, 3 00 289,476 bales, viz. from N. Orleans, 67,049, Savan-| wt Famil — — os a 
saat nah 76,884; Charleston, 70,342; other ports, 58,532. | b = ‘sag be ppl yond 151 82 
For the best R : The total import from the United States in the} d - Ri rg ey a 80\ 83 
Or the vest Ram, : a whole of 1825, was 283,666 bales, being 5,810 bales | = ae *¢ 55| «60 1 
For the second best Ram, . a‘ . 3 less than in the first seven munths of 1826. ‘The iin-| Borie Siete yas 80) 1 00 } 
For the best Ewe, . , ° ° . 5 90 ports this year from other parts, have been, from| Chosen bend ked .. ‘bushi 4 50] 5 00, 
For the second best Ewe, . . . 3 00 Portugal and Brazil, $0,642; East ladies, 53,664; | Ruta Baga Seed,... | Ib. | 1 | | 
For the best lot of Wethers, not less than ‘West Indies, &c. 8,635; Mediterranean, 32,617. In| Orchard Grass Seed, jbush, 2 90, 2 50 scarce 
six in number, . . . 6 the year 1825, the import from those parts, were as| Mangel Wurtzel Seed,, -- } 1 25) | 1 50) 
DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. follows, Portugal & Brazil, 119.645, East Indies,, Timothy Seed, . .. - | — | 3 Ol | $§ 
For the best bolt of Flannel, not less than ten 36,363, West Indies, &c. 16.587; Mediterranean,; 94t8, +--+ ++ +++ ° ni , Po 170! 1°87 
yards)». wet:St«:S*«:«C«i 00 59,223. Total, 231,817, or 106,260 more than in| a sh Te li tata, 
For the best piece of Kersey, not less than the first seven months of 1826. — ; auante _— pe 120 (130 | | 
twenty yards, . . . . . 4 00 RESULT. | HOPS, Ist sort, . wees tbe] 12 | 25 
For the best Linsey, not less than ten yards, 4 00; ‘Total import in the year 1825, . >. . 515.484. | HOGS? LARD,..... |— | 7; 10, 1H 
For the _ Carpeting, not less than twenty | Do. in first seven months of 1826, . . 415,034. |LEAD,Pig...... . | 1b.| aa 6 
yards, ° . ° ° ° - 5 00 > ym I sai — — , { 
For the second best Carpeting, 400 ., Extracts from letts Aug. a ERATHER, Soal, best, _ 22) 28) 32 
Sinn dies hash Mice Mine. 4 00} The John Wells e » We may now) MOLASSES, sugar-house gal. 46! — 624) 45 
For the second best do. ‘ 3 og state our cotton market , and there isa, Havana, Ist qual. . . |— | 30 | 37% 
For the best Counterpane, . 40 fair demand to day. The ateounts from Manches- NAILS, 6a20d. .. vs -{ 63 9) 
For the best Linen Sheeting, not less than ter of yesterday's market, are rather more favoura-| NAVAL STORES, Tar, | bhi. 1 90/3 -_ 
ten yards apaalt 4 00 ble. ‘There was but littlesdone in yarns, but for a: ee” is ea! \ 
For the second best Linen Diaper, for table ‘iii OIL, Whale, @iwmon, . igal.| 27 | 40 
52) cloths, not less than ten yards, - 401 ; London, August 5. Spermaceti, winter .|—| 70 15) 88 
ais * For the best towelling Linen Diaper, do. 4 00) a he sales of cotton this week, have been about PORK, Baltimore Mess, | bb] |11 00,11 50) 
For the best pair knit Woollen Stockings, 2 00 3,500 bags, chietly Surats at 44 to 54, nearly the! do Prime,... | — | 8 50, 
For the best pair knit Cotton do. 2 00 whole for export. ; ; PLASTER, cargo price, | ton. 4 00, 
TEER | ‘The purchasers of Tobacco are inconsiderable, | ground, .. | bbl. 1 50) 4 
—ear-aen y ‘but there are renewed inquiries, particularly for the | RICE, fresh, . . . oS ™ if . 18) 
For the best Agricultural Implement that may |N. of Europe. About 100 hhds. Va. were bought | SOAP: Baltimore White, | Ib. bo re ol 20 
be considered new and worthy of patro- yesterday at 34 to 34. = Brown and yellow,) — 4| a 8 12 
nage, .. near Dheae _ 5 00 itis teen, Sinaneet tn 00 -¢. oyp| WHISKEY, Ist proof, . gal.) 32) 34) | 38 59 
A letter from Liverpool of the Sth, says, “our practi BRANDY, 4th pr} — 75) 1 00) 1 25) 
BUTTER. ‘latest accounts from Manchester are rather less un-| appt — BRANDY, Ist pr} ~- | 33/ 50; 
For the bést fresh Butter, not less than 5 Ibs. 4 00 favourable. The yarn market is quiet, and no ad SUGARS, Havana White, jc.lb..12-50:13 5014 (15 ph y 
For the second best do. do. 5 lbs. 3 00, vance has been realized, but there is a trifling ad-| do. Brown,.. | — | 9 50) 9 75] | 
For the best potted Butter, not less than three |vance in some descriptions of goods.” Our London| Louisiana, .... - ;— | 8 75) 9 75,10 in @ 
months old, nor less than 10 Ibs. 4 00 letters state “there seems a general impression of} Woaf, ......++> | Ib. 19) 22) , 7 2 
For the second best do. do. $ 00 gradual improvement. ‘lhe weather is very fine for| SPICES, yo eate ae 70| oa 19! 
vanunseet revons. | the harvest, and the corn market is very dull.” oe Ground,... ans 163! | gsi 18 
For a sample of the best barrel of Cider of Of 12,000 bales imported at Liverpool the week SALT. St. Ubes, . . . . [bush 43| | 15 
one ia 4 00 ending August 5th, 6,000 were from Egypt. Liverpool ground .. | min 46] 47) 75 
J > . . . . . . ry —— - —— - —————— — _ : ps ” H 123 
PLOUGHING MATCHES. CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. ime. teadolen 8S. bevy + sel 8:00] 9 Ol g 
” For the best Ploughing by two horses, . 6 00:__ Art of Breeding, Mr. Powel’s queries answered by do. Sicily,. . ;— | 1 10) 2 35) ! 50; 9 a 
For the second best do. do. . : 5 oo: Mr. John Barney, of Delaware, on Breeding closely in,| Tishon,..... +: — | 1 05! 1 10) 1 50) 1 % 
Te each successful Ploechmen’ 43 . 600. Mixing Distinct Races, on the Combination of seve-] Claret,......-. doz.| 4 gs {5 00) 8 00 
8 ‘oe ral Varieties in one Breed—On Yolk, as an indication} port first quality, . . |gal.| 1 65| 1 85) 2 50 
— ——— ee weoeeeee of the fineness of Wool, by Columella—The Accomac, WOOL, Merino, fall bl’d} ib. 30] 35!) wash 
COMMERCIAL RECORD. ns Magothy Bay Bean—Hints on the Manufacture of do. crossed,. . | — 20; 22) | sheep's § 
——— <<< | Currant Wine—On Gardening—Chesapeake and Ohio] @ommon, Country, . | — 18} 22) f bak &: ¢ 
“Liverpool, August 8. | Canal . On Expensive Living—The Tomb of Woman— Skinners’ or Pulled, . | — 20\ 25) | from tags. 
“There has been a steady demand for cotton since Climate, Soil, Productions, &c. of Pensacola—Chilli- 
eu veport of the 99th ult. Desiets and spinners cothe Twin Calves—Iitems from English papers—Lon : 
Semtumenhesad sether Greate. 2 1d h P fi- Island Races—Trotting Matches—Leaping—PedestmiggPrinted every Friday, at $5 per annum,for JOHN & 
pt ner freely, and shew more conh- anism—Cub Mare—The Huntsman Call—Recip SKINNER, Editor, by Joun D. Toy, corner of St 
de N an improvement of the trade than for some | Editorial—Dorchester Agricultural Society’s premiums} Paul and Market streets, where every description of 
time’past. ‘The prices of last week are fully sup-‘for 1826—Commercial Record. Book and Job Printing is hamdsomely executed. 
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expect to raise cattle to compare with 
orthern latitudes and cooler climates, is 
“an incompatible blessing;” and, his grand 
very strange conclusion is, that there are no me 









ON THE MANDRE OF reise 
asioned by some agricultural speculations of reclaiming 
Occ yo Mitchell, of NorthCarolina. _ |course that 
Sir Himphrey Davy so beatitifully illustrates this: Deserts of Awa 
subject, that I cannot forbear commencing my.ole nD unless 
servations on the Professor's speculations, by Pw ich shall cover" 
ing the words of Sir Humphrey, re during the heat | 
“The doctrine of the proper. application of ma- furnish a ‘body of vegeta matter te be 
res from organized substances, offers an illustr- loughed in the enrichment of the soil,” shall 
peg an important part of thé nomy of) nature, ee And, this is “the great desideratum.” 
d of the happy order in which arrafigéd: © | ow, with all due deference, I acknowledge this 
eT he death and decay bs animal substances#tend to be a desid@ratum; but humbly contend there are 
to resolve organized forms into chemical constitu- still greater desiderata, cine ' 
nts; and the pernicious efRuvia disengaged in the “Agricultural chemistry,” said Sir H. Davy, “has 
e ens, seem to point out the propriety of burying fortits objects all those changes in the arrangements 
Sen in the soil, where they are fitted to become of matter connected with the growth and nourish- 
the food of vegetables. The fermentation and pu-' ment of plants; the comparative values of their pro- 
trefaction of organized substances in the fxee at- duce as food: the constitution of soils: the manner 
mosphere, are noxious processes; beneath thgesur- in which lands are enriched by manure or rendered 
face of the ground tbey are salutary operations. in fertile by the different processesof cultivation. In- 
this case the food of plants is prepared where it can quiries of such a nature cannot but be interesting 
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ble of vigorous growth, 
fields from t urning sun 
summer; and, in the fall, shall 





be used; and that which would offend the senses 


and important, both to the theoretical agriculturist 





expect | heat 





hed the period of my BBOk learn- 
= permitted to state what I ap- 
: cause of the wretched condition 
erally in the United, but more espe- 
cially in the Southern, states. 

I will commé@fice by saying, that I would address 
every planter of the Southern states in the words of 
the great Lord Burleigh to his son: ‘Live not in 
thé country without corn and cattle about thee. For 
he that patteth his hand to his pocket for every ex- 
pense of household, is like him that putteth water 
into a seive. And what provision thou shalt want, 
learn to buy it at the best stand. For there is one 
penny saved in four betwixt buying in thy need and 
when the marketssand season serve fittest for it. 
Keep rather two its too few than one too many. 
Feed them w them with the most; and 
then thou mays quire service at their hands.” 

This is advice which, although given in the reiga 
of Elizabeth, is applicable to the actual planter of 





















































































inj > health, i dis converted by and to the practical farmer. To the first, they are| the Carolinas in 1826. 
pe odendhyenag bob mee ‘om of useful- necessary 2 supplying most of oO ee The first great error has been in the quaptity of 
oe The foetid gas is rendered a constituent of principles on which the theory of the art depends.}land taken into” cultivation. The axe has been 
the aroma of the flower, and what might be poison ‘l'o the second, they are useful in affording simple’ freely used, and, as soon as the soil has been ex- re 
bec:.mes nourishment to man «nd to animals.” and easy experiments for directing his labours, and hausted, the land has been turned out and suffered . 
Let us now proceed to Professor Mitchell: for enabling him to pursue a certain and systematic) to waste; and, if in a hilly situation, to become use- 
“The proper management of the manure collect-) plan of improvement.” @& - _|less, owing to the washing of the rains. 


ed in his fatm yard, is an important item in the du | If 1 may be permitted to give an opinion, I would; ‘The consequence has been a scarcity of corn and 







| ; ™ 

‘ i ist.” say. that such ideas were more consonant with the! abandonment of every means offered by the system 

yin : Geom aatenied | sank of a newly erected Professor's chair, than a of soiling, partially or generally, an leaves of 
“Southern climates offer greater impediments to broad declaration, that the agriculture of a state de-| the forest. ee 

the growth of grass than more northern latitudes.” pends on the discovery of a vegetable ‘‘to furnish a| Let the planters keep their idle,Jand enclosed, 

This is a fact as to yrass; but it is a query {al- large body of matter to be ploughed in for the en-! and sufficient for a rest every tw rs, and there 


wi ,) whether there are not other| richment of the soil.” For, to confirm my opinion , will be not only little exhaustion, but the land will, 
hes which, S po Aen disposition of na- by that of Sir H. Davy, it may be observed, that it' under such care, become nearly equal to new land. - 
ture, have been given to supply its place. « |ts scarcely possible to enter upon “any investigation| In fact, the starvation ¢ tem has been the ruin 
“The climate is less favourable to the gr ‘of in asricataee ing it connected, more or}of the whole country; for it will invariably be found 
the ox.” g x [eases wi elucidations derived from that yee A — have bought corn, they have 
j in the gigantic size an’ -, chemr 4 , gone back»vard—and vice versa. és 
‘ott Gls ndlene of ‘he Brite Gale but itis a fact) Nor, can nd to be an irrevocable| | could quote many examples to prove that the *: 
that there is no sweeter or better tasted meat under law of nature, namely, that her processes never ex- | allowancing gentry and the great calculators, who, 
= _ on ae * a or deny the “4 rd hong peng pe I havis _— — - closely, as to — ~ 
~ i n object with almost (I was goin say,) to infinity, an ap-| quantity | of grit their chickens, consume, have 
ae iy be 12 Bove: vegetables lication of the ordinary means of human ladentoy,|Gene baYkward and into debt; while those who know 
open hh simu endian % ibe forgotten; for in the words of Sir H. Davy, “nw! not wht it is to have a | on their corn cribeyll 
= Id mise, Soggy object to be greater, inas- ture, amidst all her changes, is continually directing have uniformly advanced and increased their pro- ~" @ 
much a ens aoctciale is so much wanted; and the her resources towards the production and multipli- perty. : : 
he difficulty the higher the price, and of cation of life; and in the wise and grand economy! ‘To what may be ascribed the stiperior wealth of 
esate ptlccongin ve the recompense. ‘of the whole system, even the agents that appear, North Carolina, when compared with South Caro- 
oe — "4 winters are so much shorter that’ injurious to the hopes and destructive to the comforts lina? Its immense provision «trade; in short, its . 
pie dy ' ant e is much reduced.” ‘of man, are in fact ultimately connected with a' abundance and the consequent division of its pro- 
a ara . tif for aapaal Providence hid li@fmore exalted state of his powers and his condition. | perty, and this in its turn producing a wholesome, 
idiled dite the mane excrement of the animal; but,’ His industry is awakened, his activity is kept alive, | active and useful population. 
that not being the case, all these assertions, except! even by the defects of climates and seasons Bythe! As to manure, as long as the foreaiiee produces 
the first, are what Junius would call “false facts.” | accidents which interfere with his efforts, he is made leaves there will be abundance. k I could 
pe intelligent” American has discovered the. to exert his talents, to look farther into futurity, name aa estate, that hauls out 1500 to 2000 large 
elaring im sestaetion of French agriculture,” to be| and to consider the vegetable kingdom, not as a se- , wagon loads from its cow yard, constructed for the 
o ieh G eer of manure;” that “the number of cat-;cure and unalterable inheritance, spontaneously purpos, in the course of a season. This estate has 
a are a a ual re its (the kingdom’s) wants;” ond! providing for his wants; but as a doubtful and inse-| not for years planted an acre of new land. It is 
that “the ain of supplying the deficiency of ani-|cure possession, to be preserved only by labour, | now b:+tter than ever,” 









; rang ; i ity.” | the cultivation of old fields, I could progure 
: ” ng », that of increasing *‘the num-|and extended and perfected by ingenuity.” As b | pr 
_ ry soa pen nea! ar lly Has the Professor never heard of the theory | other proofs, in the fortumate results to estates i 4 
This “intelligent” traveller confines the Profes-|of Captain 5 who, in a memoir addressed, thougit to be in a stati bankruptepehy 8 — —s 
one’s vietie by not “attributing it to any imperfec first to Louis XV. or the Regent, and afterwards tious dherence to an imp 


ed syste ->* « 

ion i i P Fr inale’|to George IL., endeavoured to, and, in my humble, As 6 fallows, | would observe the Peso’ idea 
pen ae ena opinion. did, extablteh it as a fact. that this “ey be a pant to cover the ground, and is having a 

But oF rance has no reason to complain of the] State (the means of increasing the products of which “rotaion without fallow,” is not unsanctioned.» It 
allotments of heaven.” Here Professor M i®cor-|and adding to the value of the soil, are now, dis- will b found at large in a «Treatise on Soils and 
rect. All that she has to complain of is, her isxpti | cussion,) is within the favoured belt of the Rabita- Manves,” by a Practical Pailegr vata cm 
tude to improvement; arising, by the bye, from the ble globe which unites the advantages of the whole?; 1821 Ralph Rebinson, (in fact, George IL.) in 
simplicity of life evident in the character d her/ He settled Purysburgh, oi the Savannah. , 1790thus closes one of his letters: “Thus his (Mr. 


, But, chemically speaking, is the Professor cor-|Duckt’s,) land, although never dormant, is con- . 
Poon Carolina,” adds the Professor, “has ajgoiljrect in his scheme of *‘covering the soil?” ‘The|tinudy replenished by a variety of manuies, and 
and climate favourable to the production of f action of sun,” said Sir H. Davy, “upon the 


| thusunites the system of continued pasture with yd 
corn, wheat, tobacco, cotton and rice;” and, for het! surface of soil, tends to disengage the gaseo ” cultfation— ‘Treatise, p. $5. | ’ : 
No. 28. —VOL. 8. , , 
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I would @bserve, that the cow pa ae long since 
termed by an old Englishman ¢ settled in this 
country before the revolution, andavhose industry 
and intelligence were equal to = ee and his 
honesty,) the clover of Carolina. ‘There it may be 
used in all ways, and in each it és highly useful, 
whether it is fed in the field, whether the pod is 
gathered, or whether it is all brought in for winter 
fodder. 

The Professer will, I hope, excuse me for the 
frankness of these animadversions. They *have 
been rendered necessary by his total silence on the 
great and real causes of our complaints—idleness, 
and such a forgetfulness of the change of times, as 
would enable an old farmer.of the times of Queen 
Anne fully to recognize the m of his own days, 
in those of 1826; the same apace land is sold 
for twenty dollars, and when #t was to be had for 
the expense of survey! 

Bitter experience will teach the good people of 
this country that Lord Burleigh’s advice is good, 
and should be attended to. 

Buf, now that I have said all ['wished, and more 
than I intended to say, I will conclude by express- 
ing a regret that all will be in vain, while there is 
such a spirit in our youth to overload the profes- 
sions of law and physic as there is at present. 
These create such an overflow as to crush the hopes 
and darken the —— of nine out of ten young 
men; for more than a tythe can never hope for suc- 
cess in either of these professions. And to physic 
and law may be added commerce, the ranks of 


people of the United States only «present the spec- 
tacle of a vast assemblage of jealous rivals, all 
eagerly rushing to the seaboard, jostling each other 
in their way. to hurry off to the glutted foreign 
markets the perishable produce of their labour,”* 
and. »¢ the instant when, owing fo the want of com 
munication, some parts of the country are actually 
suffering for what is thus going abroad, to these 
very slutted markets. Amy-HICON. 

P. S. As to the impossibility of having ood cat-! 
tle in either North or South Carolina, ‘h€ Professur| 
is very incorrect. Fine, large, prime milk-_giving: 
cattle are to be found in Mecklenburg and Rowan,| 
and sell at 60, 70 and $80. ‘There is a very excel- 
lent stock in the vicinities of Columbia and States: | 
burg, stock that would not disgrace, but grace any 
farm yard in England. To the increase of the 
breed. the country is indebted to the liberality of, 
some of the proprietors; while on the other hand,| 
in other places, they are so selfish as to do every 
thing to make it a monopoly, by asking such prices’ 
as to preclude the purchase by lesser farmers; of| 
eourse, exclude the country from the benefits of 
their stock. ‘he western parts of Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Tennessee, are much indebtel to Se- 
oretary Clay for an improvement of the stock of 
his neighbours. 








AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF THE VAL-, 
LEY. 

* Premiums for the next Fair. 

At a meeting of the Trustees of the Agrialtural 


Society of the Valley, held at the residence ¢ Wm. Foy the second best do. 

M. Barton, Esq., on Monday, 29th of May, 826— Fhe best brood Son, 
resent, William M. Barton, John W. Page Isaac Por the best lot of five Sheep, .. 
ollingsworth, Joseph Kean, Joseph yore Wm. Fomthe best Ram, : 

Bay- For the best Heifer, . P . ‘ . 

For the best Mule under two years, ° 

For the exhibition of a Cow of the improved 


Smith, David Bryarly. Seth Mason, John 
liss, and Alexander S. ‘Tidball. 
A letter from Wm B. Page, enclosing a caamu- 


“oN July, 1826, for instance, flour at New Omans, 
§2—inibarieston, §4.50—Columbia, 9 to 910. 


the communication from Mr, 
| printed. 


to be lield the ensuing fall, 


The following scheme of Premi 


CROP 
For the best ten acres of 
For the second best do. 
For the best two acres of Wheat, 2 
For the best acres of Corn, .. “Ge - 
For the second best do. do. whys 
For the best ten acres of Oats, . ~~. 
For the best acre of Potatoes, . 
For the best half acre of do. . . P 
For the best ten acres of Barley, to be offer- 
ed at the fall meeting of 1827, : 
For the best acre of Turnips, . ° 
For the best 4 acre of Hemp, 5 Ibs. of which, 
dressed, are to be exhibited as a sample, 
For the best half acre of Flax, . 
For the best specimen of Hemp, dressed by 
a machine located in one of the coun- 
ties of Frederick, Berkeley, Jefferson, 
Hampshire, Hardy, or Shenandoah— 
quantity exhibited not less than 50 lbs., 
apremumof . ° . ° 
FARMS. 


To the owner or cultivator of the best orga- 
nized and improved Farm, (of at least 
50 acres in cultivation,) considered in 
relation to, Ist. farmilbuildings, 24, yards 
and manures; 3d fences and general di- 
visions; 4th orchard and garden fruit; 
5th. live stock; 6th. implements of hus- 
bandry, ; ; ‘ : ; P 

Resolved, That application be made to the 
society at its next meeting, to offer to 
the person who shall have made the best 
average crop the present year, from @ 
farm of not less than 50 acres, having 
reference to the la 
the state of the land 
possession, & premE 
Kteport to be made, a e 
to be awarded at the next March meet- 


ing. 






FENCES. 

To the person who has made the most per- 
manent fencing during the present year, 
taking into consideration the number of 
hands employed, . ‘ . . 

ANIMALS. 


For the best full bred stallion, kept in the 
Valley during the present season, 

For the best stallion, calculated for the 
draught, kept in the Valley during the 
present season, . : : : . 

For the best Celt under four years old, rais- 
ed in the Valley, without regard to sex, 

For the second best do. . i 

For the best brood Mare, . 

For the second best do. . ‘ ° , 

For the best riding Horse raised in the Val- 
ley, . , : ‘ ° 

For the best Bull over one year old, 

For the second best do. . , . 

For the best bull Calf under one year old, 

For the best yoke of Oxen, . ° . 

For the second best do. ‘ ‘ 

For the best Milch Cow, ‘ . . 


short horned breed, to be retained in 


the Valley,. . «. + 
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a MANUFACTURES, . aes 
of Woollen Cloth, 6-4” 
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irof Blankets, : “ 
of bleached Linen, 


- e th ir of ‘x hemp, . . . 
scond vest da, . ’ A 
For the best ten yards of table Diaper, 
For the Wawee. . « 


For the fetraw or grass bonnet, .  . 
For the best Hearth Rug, ‘ ‘ 
Forti@’second bestdo. . . . . 
For best ten pounds of Butter, ‘ 
For the best twenty pounds of Cheese, . 
For the best ten yards of Linsey, . ° 
For the best fifteen yards of Cassinet, . 
For the best pair of woollen Stockings, 
For the best pair of flax or hemp do. ° 
PLOUGHS AND PLOUGHMEN. 


For the best barshear Plough, to be tried on 
the second day of the fair, . ; 10 06 

To the person who shali be considered the 
best Ploughman, , ‘ : - 256 
Ordered, ‘That there shall be a premium of $10 
awarded to the person who shall attend the fair 





00 


00, 


clad in the best suit of domestic manufacture. 
jraw material of which has been raised and ite 
|his own family, with the exception of such cotton 
|yarn as may be used in the fabrick. 
| Ordered, That there be placed in the hands of 
ithe committee on manufactures, for discretionary 
|premiums, the sum of 925. 
Ordered, ‘That all woollen goods offered for com- 
rigor, be manufactured of wool grown in the 
ey. 
Ordered, That no article shall receive a premium, 
| which has not been manufactured in some county 
| furnishing a member of this society. 
Test, A. 8. TIDBALL, See’ry. 





PROSPECT OF CROPS. 
Savannah, Geo., Sept. 12, 1826. 
“The rice crops on our river are very good; we 
are in the midst of harvest, which has been much 
|put back by frequent showers. The cotton crops 
will be good, should the caterpillar keep off; a few 
are seen in various places, but they do not spread.” 





Sir, 
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HORTICULTURE. 


MANUFACTURE OF SILK IN MISSOURL 

J. S. Skiwner, Ese. St. Charles, Mis. Jug., 28, 1826. 

Sir,—As the culture of silk has become a subject 
of considerable importance in the United States, 
permit me to give you for the Farmer, the result of 
a little essay made in this place by Dr Seth Milling- 
ton, an enterprising practical farmer, but before to- 
tally inexperienced in this particular business. 

A Mr Atkinson, of Philadelphia, came here last 
winter with a view of establishing himself in the 
cultare of silk, vines, & ; but not meeting sufficient 
encouragement, or for some other cause, he did not 
attémpt it, but left with Dr Millington about 180 
egg for silk worms, which, when hatched, repro- 
duced about 20,000 more; about 1000 of these also 
hat:hed and reproduced an inealculable number, 
say 200,000; and of these also about 300 hatched, 
whirh are now finely advanced and eat dheartily, 
and the Doctor has no doubt but fine crops Or gene> 
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h this’ Was not favournbl 3 habour imports of silk goods alone should xce0 
being cold and changeable for our@ii had |»: ph {a million of dollars all our exports of si re 
he expected these new.am mt tip nos rent ine bad stuffs. We make 26 apology to our mb-| jects of abour. 
he could have expedited # duction and have scribe 3 for og € = from the F The ass 

spared brs for eg ye of publ journals to prefers he 
first atcne in es © eae. a ta ; 2 
ee of thor expected them #4 JO 805 ; ected matter. The great] premium will & 
have each fime since taken him rathe ae communication and diffusion! We shallij@lso, if we have time, insert in this 
than otherwise. So that he thigks th a th defeated. oa journal full fOtices as to the best mode of raising 
‘Farmer, (we say port deep re-|the mulberry, and the care and management of the 
By a very small p 
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. Act C pesociety will 
the raising of. mulligrry trees 
§ production of silk, and that 
nounced in their next list. 
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exposure, careful attention, and ¢ 
rtion of the|silk worm. 


there will be no doubt.of this resul oe. le seen ; 

The worms were: from wentytwo, to twent arn New England. This does not arise] We have never placed the culture of silk amon 
eight days feeding, when they § mence } spianmg ftom any local prejudices, but from the character|the visionary projects, but have always believ 
or forming their cocoons. hey remai maimed fom |an@ condition of our population. Our farmers are|that the United States would raise its own silk at 
twelve to sixteen days in them, and deposited all |compared-with those of the Southern states in narrow |po distant day. It only remains to be seen whether 
their eggs within three days after thity came out circumstances. ‘I'hey are not able to devote either|we can raise it to more advantage than to import 
millers; and these eggs, or a part of f ed | the time or the money which the extensive planters|it, which can nevé® be ascertained before a fair 
from five to ten days afterwards; and ion |of the south can afford to do, to reading and re-|trial shall have been made. Accident, the revoca- 
had not have been taken to keep the eggs itm-very /search. In proportion to their ability our yeoman-/tion of the edict tz, first introduced the ma- 
cool place, the whole severally would have hatched |ry do full as much, and feel a zeal quite as strong|nufacture of si reat Britain, where it has 
within this time. Doctor M. took one hundred of |to cultivate their minds, but they are restricted by | flourished to extent as in Italy. Yet 
the smallest cocoons, (understanding the largest|their means. ° It is our duty, therefore, to give the| Great Britain i early the whole of the raw 


were occupied by females, which he wished to pre- {cireulation which our journal affords to the infor-| material. There doubt that we can do better. 
mation, and valuable suggestions which are found 
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serve,) and gave them to his sister, (Mrs. French,) 
who, from his imperfect instruction, both being per-}from time to time in the pages of the American 
fect novices in the process, reeled them off in less Farmer. To this course there is to be sure one ob-|QN THE SOPHORIA TINCTORIA, OR WILD 
than one hour, and made twenty skeins of sewing jection, which is, that some of our readers here, . 
, ; ; ee § ' ncaa * INDIGO. 
silk of it—the sample enclosed b ing a part, andiand all in the Southern states, though they are : . é 
all of it of the same quantity and quality. few, are exposed to the vexatious repetition of the By William Zollickoffer, M. D. corr esponding mem- 
Doctor M. has procured from Prince’s nursery, same articles; but this is not an evil to be compared| er of the Medico-Botanical Society of London, 
Flushing, L. 1., some of the white mulberry; but}with that of the witbholdjng such articles from our Se. Se. §e. 
they are too small for him to feed his worms wholly |subscribers. ‘Three-fourths of the readers of this|J.S. Sxuvver, Ese., 
upon their leaves this season. But the black mul-| journal would never see in any other way what we 
befry, which is indigenous and plentiful all over our |are about to publish. communication is the Podalyria Tinctoria of the 
coui‘ry, supplied their place, and the worms ap-| We would remark, that we still remain firmly ‘distinguished Michaux. It is recogmiedgby the 
peared equally as fond of their leaves as of those convinced, that it can never be the interest of the!common and local appellations of indli in- 
of the white; but he had not sufficient experience farmer of New England to raise the vine, either ‘digo weed—broom—horse-fly weed; and, in Doctor 
to know if they are as good. for the purpose of making wine or for distillation, Cutler’s catalogue, by the name of Indigofera. It 
Doctor M. wishes, through the medium of the/and the manulacturiug of brandy. As strong reasons |is an article that belongs to the materia ali 
Farmer, or otherwise, to obtain information from exist against the cultivation of the vine for the pur-|as well as to the materia ica, in which respect it 
persons more experienced than himself, of the best pose of ,convertipg i roducts into brandy, as} does not differ, from alm 
or proper method of preventing or expediting the against rduction of wine. — lent indigenous vegetable productions. 
hatching of egys when desirable. Vhe g its culture for wine is the} The Sophoria Tinctoria ranks in the class Decan- 
Sincerely, your friend, deficiency o saccharine matter. This | dria, in the order Monogynia, and, in the natural 
STEPHEN HEMPSTEAD, Jr. [defect is so great in our climate, that cultivators are orders, or families of Papilionacee of Linnzus, and 
obliged to add a quantity of sugar to the must, or Legieminosa of Jussieu. 
expressed juice, ive it sufficient body. And! The sophoria tinctoria is little inferior, as an ar- 
SILK AND W this defect would be still more sensibly felt in con-|ticle of vegetable diet, to the phytolacea decandria, 
(‘The question is one of primary importance, how | verting it into brandy. On the whole, we are per-| (commonly called Poke,) which belongs to the class 





Westminster, Md., Aug. 8, 1826. 
















far labour and capital may be employed in this suaded, that we had better exchange our own na-' decandria, the order decagynia, and the natural fa- ” 


vantage, in the production of silk and tural products for the wines and brandies of other; milies of miscellanew, of 

—* Os atoeetagh, in Seg countries, and that our labour and capital will be! of Jussieu. 

a ne ae know- thus more profitably employed. ae | Delicious, indeed, are the young shoots of this 
ledge of bse of trade, of the products of fo- But the question as to the production of silic is a} plant, which emanate from the earth’s surface, in 
reign countries, of supply, demand, and capacity to |"ery different one. We can raise silk, and we can the spring of the year. It is supposed that they are 
produce—in short, an extensive knowledge of facts,|7aise it as easily as it can be produced in China or apt to operate by increasing the frequency of the 
and a judicious application of that knowledge to italy. The white mulberr , the favourite food of alvine evacuations, and, that this circumstance 
the condition and prospects of our own country, the silk worm, thrives in Massachusetts as well as should be alleged as an objection to their use. This 
we are accustomed to look with great confidence to,!t does in any part of the world. The chrysalis or is, however, an occurrence which is more rare 
the editorial department of the Massachusetts Agri-\cocoon can be easily preserved during our winters.’ that which succeeds the use of the phytola 
cultural Repository and Journal. \n No. 1, of the It is not a question of doubt; it has been settled by candria, or poke. The most approved and 


innezus, and attriptices, 


t of other ob- thay 





The article which is the subject of the present » 


every one of our escu- 








9th vol. of that work, we find the following sugjexperience. It has been asserted that the inha-| 
gestions: } -— 
Tue Propuction or Sitk anp Wine IN THE U 
TED STATES. 
The following articles* must be interesting to al 


n1jof $40,000 a year. 

Mr. Clark, of Northampton, thirty years since, 
raised the silk worm with complete success, Mr.| 
ec ; ; a Holcomb, of Sterling, has been equally successful. 
the citizens of the United States. ‘They propose ‘pp, power to produce silk in Massachusetts, 
the introduction of new objects of industry; and al- therefore, is ascertained; the only question is as to 


though they may not be as successfully cultivatedit, comparative profit. That one town should be! 
in New England as in the warmer and more fa- 


able to raise it to the amount of $40,000 a year,} 


voured climates of the Southern states, yet they oulq seem to go very far towards proving iy i 


cannot fail of being interesting topics to us, #8 Cil-ftableness, ‘The inhabitants of that town ¢ ve 
zens of the United States. in of no fear as to a disclosure of the facts; they can; 

It is indeed a most unexpected view of the case,,.¥6 no reasonable motive for concentioiiiienl 

{*See American Farmer, vol. 7, p. 329, for the arti- hey ae = mononelgs -—< pond pe of Ameri- 
eles alluded to, under the heads of “Domestic Mar.ufac-[@9 production of silk would rather ar than injure 
ture of Silk and Brandy,” and “Memorial to the He-|hem by inducing the government to protect and 
nourable the President and Members of the Senate ofjncourage it. It would be desirable that some per- 
the State of South Carolina.”—Ep. Am. Farm.) on who has raised silk extensively, or (if not ex- 





Ps 





way of serving up the tender shoots of the tiretoria, 


bitants of Mansfield now raise silk to the amount | consists in their being boiled in water for about fif- 


teen minutes, adding to the water, previous to its 


ebullition, a small portion of table salt; after whichy. 


they are to be removed from the vessel in which 
they have been boiled, when the addition of a suita- 
ble portion of butter should be added. ; 
Unfounded # the opinion, which has been ad- 
vanced, in rel to their being apt to operate on 
the bowels: for, were we to judge of their subse¢ 
quent effects in this way, from the general medical 
operation of the plant, in the advanced state of its 
maturity, when its virtues become entirely altered, 
no such conclusion would be drawmwith any degree 
of propriety. 
ingular is it, that our native vegetable 


have not attracted more of the attentive re; and 
consideration.of the lovers of eating, in con- 
junction with the cultivators of the arti ng- 
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ing to the kitchen garden; for there are many pro-|way, which they devoured greedily, gained health 
and vigour, and spun as well as any worms could 


do.” 


ductions of thisindythat are undoubtedly deserv 
ing of particular », on the account of their not 
only being delicious, but nutritive. 


GENERIC CHARACTER. 

Sophoria.—Calix five toothed, gibbous above; co- 
rolla papilionaceous, with the wings of the same 
length with the standard: legume. 

SPECIFIC CHARACTER. 

Sophoria Tinctoria.—Cautis. or stalk, grows to 
from one to two and a half feet. from which a con 
siderable number of branches emanate. The leaves, 
which are small, are ternate, inversely heart-shaped 
and sessile. In the month of August, the flowers, 
which are of a yellowish colour, exhibit themselves 
on almost every branch. The root, which is irre- 

ular shaped. is woody and rough, displaying a 
fone colour externally. From this numerous 
small branches proceed. 

Various avocations have prevented me from en- 
tering into a chemical examination of this plant; 
and, inasmuch as the result of an investigation of 
this kind, would not be productive of any thing 
more than a certain degree of that kind of infor- 
mation which could not afford any light to the hor- 
ticulturist, in attempting its successtul cultivation, 
Ihave deemed it unnecessary to defer the commu- 
nication of its esculent virtues to you on this ac- 
count. 

Fortuitous, not unfrequently, are the circum- 
stances that have given rise to the introduction of} 
many of the articles belonging to the kitchen gar 
den, as well as those which have been introduced; 
into the list of remedial substances; and if every 
individual who feels interested in the increased ac 
cumulation of nutritious vegetables to our present 
list, would only take the pains to make a few trials) 
of such as may occasionally be stated to them as 
being alimentary in their nature, we should in a 
short time have a goodly number added to the pre- 
sent catalogue. 

The economical, or domestic uses of the sophoria 
tinctoria, it would be unnecessary to notice, as they 
have, in some measure, been taken into considera- 
tion in a recent number of your very useful and in- 
teresting “Farmer.” 





SILK WORMS. 

Mr. Editor, —The culture of the silk worm having 
lately been agitated to a considerable degree, and 
being likely soon to become an important branch of 
industry in this country, I consider it the duty of 
every one possessing information in any way relat- 
ing to it, to lay it immediately before the publick. 
Under this impression, I take the liberty of sending 
you the following extract from a Philadelphia paper, 
hoping it may be found useful to those interested in 
raising the worm. 


[ Nat. Gazette. 

















RURAL ECONOMY. 





with objects of rural taste, or who eyen plants a 
single shade-tree by the road side, as a publick bene- 


RURAL TASTE. 
I regard the man who surrounds bis dwelling 


factor, nut merely because he adds something to 
the general beauty of the country, and to the plea- 
sure of those who travel through it, but because, 
alsv, he contributes something to the refinement of 
the general mind: he improves the taste, especially 
of his own family and neighbourhood. ‘There is a 
power in scenes of rural beauty to affect our social 
and moral feelings. A fondness for these scenes is 
seidom found with coarseness of sentiment and 
rudeness of manners. One may judge, with confi- 
dence, of the taste and i:.telligence of a family by 
the external air of their dwelling. In my excur- 
sions in the country, if I pass a habitation, however 
spac'ous, standing naked to the sun, with nothing 
ornamental, nothing inviting around it, I cannot 
help saying to myself, however aoundant may be 
the slovenly possessions of its owner, there is no 
refinement in that house; there is no delicate and 
kindly interchange of sentiment among its inmates, 
and if ever they are sociable, their sociableness con- 
sists in rude and fitful loquacity. Their books are 
few, and those ill chosen and unread. But if I 
notice a dwelling, however humble, which is appa- 
rently as snug as its owner has means to make it, 
displaying neatness and taste in its fences, and 
shades and shrubbery, and flower pots at the win- 
dow—lI feel assured that this is the abode of refine- 
ment; this is the home of quiet and rational enjoy- 


ment, of intelligence and lgndly intercourse. 
¢ Spectator. 


[How many are prevented, by a selfish indolence, 
from planting either fruit or ornamental trees, be- 


of other climates, and affords us « portion of the 
smiles of a more genial sun. ‘Vhen, therefore, we 
dwell on the beduty of exotic tr: es and shrubs, we 
wish to be understood as expressing our yratitude 
to those who have enrithed our land with addi. 
tional charms, and more fully displayed Nature to 
our eyes, and not as disregarding the plants that 
are indigenous to our soil.” To show to those who 
do every thing for self. how soon théy may reslize 
the beauty and the shade of ornamental trees, we 
will mention, that at Doughoragen Manor, the re- 
sidence of the venerable Carroll, the most wide 
spreading, umbrageons, and beautiful willows we 
ever saw, were planted, not by him, but by hig 
daughter, Mrs. Caton, the assiduous and ever watch. 
ful guardian of his health and comfort, and for her 
sex a model of gracefui affability and gentleness, 
We should suppose that these two trees, planted 
by her youthful hands, and under which the old 
patriarch may witness the gambols of his great 
grand children, now cast a shade of at least one 
hundred feet in diameter. Yet every day, young 
house keepers postpone, and altogether neglect 
planting trees, for fear they may not themselves 
live to see them grown! We say, again, how short 
sighted! how selfish! how void of refined taste!) 


PRESERVATION OF APPLES. 


The following valuable observations, contained in 
a letter from Noah Webster, Esq. have been pub- 
lished in the Massachusetts’ Agricultural Repos 
tory. 
it is the practice of some persons to pick apples 
in October, and first spread them on the floor of an 
upper room. ‘This practice is said to render apples 
more durable, by drying them. But | can affirm 
this to be a mistake. Apples, after remaining so 
long on the trees as safety from the frost will admit, 
should be taken directly from the trees to close 
casks, and kept as dry and as cool as possible. If 
suffered to lie un the floor for weeks, they wither 
and lose their flavour, without acquiring any addi 
tional durability. ‘The best mode of preserving ap- 
ples for spring use, I have found to be, the putting 








cause either they are altogether too lazy, or they ap 
prehend that they may not live to enjoy their fruit 
or to repose under their shade!” How contracted are 
the views of such people. What would be the state 
of society if all were to act on this principle? Hap- 
pily there are those who set a better example; those 
who are willing to sow though they can never 
live to reap; who continue, to the last, to make 
plantations of beautiful and valuable trees, for the 
mere iedulgence of a delicate and honourable taste, 
and for the exclusive benefit of their posterity. Qn 
the beautiful farm of a soldier of the Revolution, re- 
siding on Sassafras river, in this state, we admired 
less than two years past, large plantations of fores' 
trees, which were made after he had passed his six 
tieth year. 


We could mention another gentleman, 





a merchant of this city, not younger than the far4 


them in dry sand as soon as picked. For this purpose 
| dry sand in the heat of the summer, and late in 
| October put dowm the apples in layers, with a cover- 
|ing of sand upon each layer. The singular advan 
|tages of this mode of treatment are these: 1. The 
sand keeps the apples from the air, which is ee 
lsential to their preservation; 2. The sand checks 
ithe evaporation of the apples, thus preserving 
‘their full flavour—at the same time, any moisture 


'yielded by the apples (and some there will be) is 
jabsorbed by the sand, so that the apples are kept 
idry, and all mustiness is prevented. My pippins 
in May and June ure as fresh as when first picke 
even the ends of the stem look as if just separat 

| from the twig.” 


. 















At the same time I would remark, that at the date 
ef the publication of this extract the culture of silk 
had become so extensive, that a company was in- 
stituted, under the title of “The Filature,” which 
purchased cocoons at from three to five shillings 
currency per pound. The subsequent troubles with 
fingland, in all probability, put a stop to this - 
cern. . 


“Philadelphia, June 9, 1772. 


«Jt may be worth the attention of the raisers of 


silk worms, that there were two instances in Bucks 
county last year, where che worms throve well till 
after the third moulting, and when they were almost 
ready to spin, they left off feeding, crawled about, 
their tails became small and turned yellow, the dead- 
ly syniptoms among us, and they began to die fast, 


mer to whom we have alluded, who very lately; GOOD CIDER. 

brought from Europe, scions of ali the trees he Good eider can be made any where, of good 
saw there, which were not known in this country! fruit, by the following method: When your apples 
and so skilfully did he manage them that every tree are well ground, wet your straw with the juice in- 
lived except the yew tree. ‘This instance of taste stead of water; put some straw in a cask next your 
and patriotism, like many of a similar characte receiving tub, with a blanket on it, to filtrate oF 
performed by the officers of our navy within strain it, then put it into a good clear strong cask 
few years past, reminds us of the just reflec immediately; suffer it to have as little air as possi- 
tions of a prolific and agreeable English autho; ble to prevent fermentation. When your cask is 
who observes: “I'he introduction of a useful or or full, bung it up tight, and remove it to your cellar, 
namental plant is justly considered as one of tk’ not to be disturbed for one month at least. This 
most important services that a person can rende cider will retain its sweetness for years, and be as 
his country; for it is impossible to calculate on tk clear as needful; it will be fit for bottling in four 
benefits that may be derived through his mean, weeks. It should not be removed in the cask it 
when the qualities of the vegetable are ascertaind| was put up in, but racked into another. If there 
and its virtues knowa. Even what is introducd be any who doubt this mode, let them try one cas 

and planted merely from curiosity or ornamet' after the above method. ‘The foregoing is Be ied 





but, merely by accident in one of the instances, and 


from design in the other, oak leaves were laid in their 


seems to unite us to the nations from whencadt|from experience. BENJ. WALDRON. 
cemes. ft bestows on us a share of the blessigs | Now York, Sept. 15, 1826. 
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MILK. love which give to their counsels and example a most 
A few weeks since, we noticed the opinion of an} Persuasive influence. it is, yet further, their es- 
English agriculturist with respect to the quantity of pecial duty and privilege to preside habitually over 
milk required for a pound of sont and cheese. A/that home which is all the world to a child; and they 
woman in a neighbouring town, who has for many|#re enabled, in com 
ears superintended an extensive) dairy, says the| 0st important, Oué n 
Englishman's rule is exactly rteht. She bas ascer-/C@t!_n, which is continually going on, and is operat- 
tained by long experience that nine quarts of milk) '"& very powerfully 40 early life, namely—ineidental 
are requisite to produce one pound of butter, and a| instruction—the instruction of current events, and of 
little more than four quarts for a pound of cheese ithe circumstances in which we are placed. Let, 
A dairy farmer informs us that the skimmed milk’ then, mothers reflect that their responsibility is com- 
and whey of his dairy, employed in feeding hogs, are | mensurate with the peculiar opportunities which 
worth about three dollars a year for each cow. He! they enjoy of influencing the minds of their children. 
says skimmed milk given to swine will not yield half’ All that is sound and useful in the science and art of 
a cent per quart, when pork is only five or six cents early education, deserves their peculiar attention. 


er pound. — 
4 The Encyclopedia says, “the herbage that would) INDUSTRY, PERSEVERANCE, AND AT- 
be sufficient to add 112 pounds to the weight of an} TENTION. 
ox. would, if employed ta feeding cows, afford 450: Ag idleness is the inlet to most other evils, s0 it is 
gallons of milk.” According to this statement one by industry that the powers of the mind are turned 
ound of grass fed beef costs the farmer as much as {9 good account. ‘That so little is effected by most 
four gallons of milk. ‘This cannot be true in New people, may be attributed much more to the waste 
England. (Hamp. Gazette. (and misapplication, than to the want of natural 
| powers; = it = a be found that useful 
mn : |ness of character depends more upon diligence, than 
KITCHENS AND LAUNDRIES. jany thing else, if we except religious principle. It 
J. S. Sxinnen, Ese, September 10, 1826. | is therefore highly important to train up children to 
Sir,—An annual subscriber would be obliged to babits of industry, application, and perseverance. 
ou or any of your correspondents, for a descrip hey should early be made sensible of the infinite 
tion of the best mode of building kitchens for pri- Value of time; they should be made to understand 
vate families in the country, uniting the advantages that no economy is so essential as the economy of 
of facility of eooking and economy of fuel with the time; and that, as by squandering pence, we are 
most convenient and best arranged plans for bake Very soon deprived of pounds; so, by wasting minutes, 
evens, the curing of bacon, &c., as belonging there- We shall lose not only hours, but days and months. 
to. Doubtless the splendid hotels in Baltimore ‘They ought not, therefore, to be allowed to remain 
have establishments of this kind, which would fur- ile, “because it is not worth while” to undertake 
nish good models for the information herein sought @"Y employment; for this is an excuse often brought 
to be obtained. Rough drawings should accompa-, forward during those intervals of time which occur 


ny the descriptions. iin the course of almost every day. We mistake, if 


Also, the best plan of constructing laundries,’ We Suppose that nto is to be confined to lesson 
with a view to economy of fuel, facility of opera-, hours: children may s idle when at play, as over 
tions, drying linen, &c. itheir bookssewe;mMust therefore take cure that the 


Would it not be useful to the country at large, if time devoted'to relaxation be properly and happily 
ou were to publish in your journal, plans for build-, €™ployed. The first dawnings of a listless, dissatis 
ngs on farms—as houses for negroes, stables, barns, “ed disposition are to be checked: such a propensi- 
dairies, &c. j v will lead a childgto loll in his cheir—to stretch on 

Brick is the material contemplated, for the build- | ¢ ground, rather than trouble himself to join in the 
ings above referred to. ; |ga:mes of his more active companions: it will lead 


The person making these inquiries, is one who 5!m to seek for amusement, first, in one thing— 


equence, to watch over that 
often neglected part of edu- 













wishes to derive practical benefits from the theories then, in another, but to rest content with none, To, 


e Rumrorp, |Counteract this tendency, it is necessary to supply 
lebildren with pleasurable objects—varied, but not 
=— _ ;too numerous—and to encourage a vigorous aud 
|persevering pursuit of them. It is desirable, if in 
ithe country, that they should have gardeps of their 
lown, tools, a poney, &e.; and we shall find it an im- 
For this department we turn again to the little! if we easel 

[For this department we turn again to the little: no;tant advantage, if we are able to inspire them 
work entitled ‘HINTS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF with a taste for reading as an amusement. This will 
BARLY EDUCATION AND NURSERY DISCIPLINE—Last | be promoted by the habit of buying and collecting 
American from the jifth Loudon edition.” Hooke fer thessselees: cack obihd eniesine the asia 

r as ye cong oy agg P Bs a ves; wer child enjoying the privi- 

rom the tenor of these hints it is obvious that! lege of a little library of his own. 

they are intended chiefly for the use of Mothers,) Qne of the duties of a nurse is to employ her 
on whom we depend much more than is generally | oh irges well in the absence of their parents. If, for 
te ge —— ——- —t and example, she provide herself with paper, pencils, 
oe ss - + 00 — aa — h - etter paints, little pictures, &e. to cui out and paste, as 

wn give an extract from the preface to the Amer!-| en,yloyment for wet days and winter evenings, many 
can edition before us:—] hours may be spent harmoniously and happily, 














This edition is sent abroad under the deep con-| which, in an ill regulated nursery, would pass in idle- ' 


viction that families are the first schools in the great) ness, and, consequently, quarreiling and mischief. 
discipline of life,—that lessons are to be learnt there; For children, who are brought up in domestick and 
which can be learnt no where else,—and that pa-| natural habits, it will not be difficult to find an abun- 
rents, and especially mothers, are incomparably the|dant variety of wholesome and simple pleasures; 
best and most effective instructers. Children, in the|and we should carefully avoid exciting a desire for 
providence of God, are committed to them. at that)artificial amusements, which, if they produce no 

eriod of life, when the mind is open to those early | othe cons: quence, are like all unnecessary stima- 
impressions which ordinarily sink deepest and last|/lants, enervating in their effects, vitiating to the 









spirit inculcated.in the follo 
soever thy han eth to do, do it with thy might,” 
(Eccles. ix. 10,}==to bring them gradually ‘‘to be 
a whole man to every thing.” ‘This is an acquire- 
ment fraught with the most important advantages, 
though of very difficult attainment. So volatile is 
the mind during childhood, so averse to restraint, 
that it is only by very slow degrees the habits, here 
recommended, can be formed. We must not expect 
complete success with any children; and, with some, 
the difficulty will appear nearly insurmountable. 
Energy of mind, like power in mechanism, if once 
attained, may be directed and applied to a variety of 
objects; but the want of this energy—an indifference, 
a spiritlessness of character—is a defect, most diffi- 
cult to be overcome. Our ordinary resources are 
apt to fail with minds of this cast; for, with them, 
the hope of obtaining a desired object; the wish for 
rewards; the love-of reputation, and even a sense of 
duty, will readily yield to every difficulty, and rare} 

triumph over that aversion to labour, which, if suf- 
fered to prevail, has a tendency to undermine what- 
ever is excellent or valuable In the treatment of 
children of this character, a double portion of 
patience and perseverance is required; and, with 
all our efforts, we may appear to effect very lit- 
tle; but that little will probably lead to more. We 
must observe their tastes; and, if possible, excite ac- 
tivity, by presenting them with objects which par- 
ticularly accord with their inclination. We may 
sometimes, with those of good dispositions, accom- 





‘his object to get through every emplo 


plish our purpose, by engaging their affections, and 
:working upon love more than upom f It will 
also be especially necessary to guard against that 
ideceit, which is too often the cons¢quence of, indo- 


‘lence; for a child, habitually indolent, will p it 


| : 
| t, par- 
ticularly his lessons, with @s little trouble to Himself 
jas possible; and the consciousness of bis deficiencies 
'—the consciousness of having failed in duty, will, al- 
most inevitably, induce him to take refuge in false- 
hood or megan excuses. We should, therefore, as 
far as possible, avoid trusting such children to learn 


‘their lessons alone; for this will be exposing them to 


\temptation. Let it be an object to give them em- 
.ployments which they canaot evade—from which 


done, and not merely to be learnt. For instance, it 
will be better to set them so many lines to write, 
rather than to learn by heart. If tasks must be set, 
they should be made as short, as defined, as mecha- 
nical as possible, and learnt in the presence of the 
teacher. ‘T’o all children, perhaps, the rudiments of 
learning may be made easier, by rendering them as 
mechanical as the subject admits of. It may be bet- 
ter not to tell a little child that he shall spell his les» 
sons till he does it without a mistake, but to desire 
him to spell it so many times over, aloud and dis- 
tinctly, as the business of the day. Children will 
also learn more readily, when their lessons are regu- 
lated by established rules. If a child be uncertain 
how much he is to read, he will probably murmur 
when the portion is sewn to him. Rather let it be 
fixed, that, to read so much, to spell so many words, 
so many times, &c. is to be the regular business of 
every day: He will then come with a prepared 
mind, which is as important to the success and 
good temper of children as of ourselves. On this 


account, a daily perseverance in teaching, and - 


lar hours, are nécessary. ‘The habit of omi 
lessons, on every slight excuse, has an injurious ef- 
feet; and a child will come very unwillingly to be 


* By “infantine gaming,” it is intended to include on- 





longest, and which, in most cases, constitute the ele-‘ taste, and likely to abate the relish for more com- ly those games in which children play for money, or 


ments of the iuture character. Mothers, worcov er) mon and more valuable enjoyments. Among such which, at least, may lead to their 
objectionable amusements are to be ranked those of: ture’ period. 


are naturally the objects of a peculiar preference and 


oing so at some ff- 


2 





there are no means of escaping;—something to be, 
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taught, who, from his past experience, daily hopes, ed.” Is it not to this cause that olten way be atiri- 
that he may put off the task, or escape it alto-|buted the imperiect and superficial knowledge, the 
gether. want of literary taste in those who have been taught 
It ought to be our object, that our pupils should’ merely by the common scuvol routine; and is it not 
advance surely, rather than rapidly. ‘The most im- desirable that sucn deicienetes be remedied as far 
portant advantage of lessons,—of regular daily les-|as possible, during: the intervals of time passed at 
sons, in childhood, is this: —That they afford us an home, by directing the attention to English reading; 
excellent opportunity of enforcing habits of self-sub- | to the study of natural history, and other interesting 
jection, diligence, and attention, and an opportunity pursuits? As itis sensible objects which the soonest 
of cultivating a taste for intellectual pursuits. Injattract attention in early lite, -he works of nature 
the first ten years of life, it is not the quantity of;may easily be rendered the medium of continual in- 
knowledge acquired, but the babit of learning well,'struction and amusement to children. On this ac- 
that is of consequence. With very young children, count, natural history, in its various branches, is 
however, even this principle is to be acted upon with particularly uselul, as both pleasure and improve- 
moderation. It is a rule that such a portion should ment may be derived from the habit of observing 
be read, spelt, &c.; and our object is to have this, and examining the various objects with which we are 
rtion done well; but we must be prepared for con-; surrounded.{ ; ; - 
stant fluctuatiuns in our little pupils. ‘The fixed por-| A bigh standard is desirable in intellectual pur- 
tion of business must, indeed, be done; and if we/suits, as well as in those of sull greater vaiue. 


perceive a spirit of self-will and disobedience, this Nothing can be tess ornamental than accompiish-! 


must be corrected. But that our pupils will be, at’ ments performed in a poor style, and witu bad 
one time, more industrious; at another, less s0;—at/ laste, or than that superficial and impertect know- 
one time vigorous; at another, listless; —at one time, leuge which 
quick; at another, apparently slow and dull —tust be| “ 
expected: it is the nature, the constitution, of chil-! But 
dren. These — are te — borne bee = \a desire to do weil, whatever they undertake, whiist 
~ patience fall quic ve tg for sa ia eethal nd ut.\"° endeavour tu turn to the best account, both their 
pleasure carelully avoided, tor it is hurttul, a ~| time and talents, we ...ust beware of raising vur ex 
terly useless, to upbraid children with dulness and! hectations too high; for if an ambitious spirit isi 
- eg —_ us get ge josson ert |nuate itself into the business of education, it will be 

rough it as well as we can, and then, I the Child 4 source of mortification to the parent, and of irrita- 
display no positive naughtiness, leave it. ‘The fixed | aon to aan It Stas te provable thai in 
a of per yng, sg yee png yg tuis case the latter will ve over urge by ihe former; 

e dismissed, and there 1s little sod jand thus those very objects frustraied, which have 
complish more at some future period. _. | been pursued with too much eagerness. 

But the selt-love of parents and teachers is very! 4, cultivating habits of industry, application and 
apt to insinuate itself into this employment. We do perseverance, we are to remember that there 1s a 
not like that other children should read and write jiediuis to be observed in this, as in every otber 
better than ours; we are mortified at not gaining the ’ 
immediate fruit of our oe ee i the A maguersce™ value, that they demand a full share of our atien- 
giver: to-day are not practised to-day. Qur pupil ign: put we are not so to pursue thein as to infriug. 
seldom keeps pace with our impatience; this irritates | upon the necessary liberty, and the truest enjoy - 
the temper, and brings down complaints and punish~\ rent of children. ~ It ought again to. be repeated, 
ments — — aoe for ip fe a or that all unnecessary restraint is only so much unneces- 

e from a want of power than from a want |... » anenat olen Genel: a wr egrvatior spac 
ae. Ti - on aot = assecidtion with his\*"'? evil. We must also treat with wuch tenderness 
of will. ‘Thus, so _ cseoeardine © cotlatia denieen. ee lassitude ané apparent indolence, which even 
books is excited, as may PT his : ite te rete — slight indispesition will occaéion in chiluren. In 
—_ — —, fen agp het |the short time devoted to lessons, we may gradually 

) ; j D5 s e ‘ ” > p ° »* . . . 
to be o ee _ Fes of childhood [It should/°™Plyy =: stricter discipline; but, in play-hours, al 
eustomed to _— h netsh antic ts “hj |though it is a positive duty strongly to oppose list- 
be | SE nee ~ eet “rf ior badd habit, |Lessmess and indolence, yet, with heaiihy and well- 
vidual lesson 1s —s oe snainiel It i a jtrained children, we shail tind little else nec: ssary 
are formed or WIONS LEMpers CXC ree, a be ye thems to direct their activity, to encourage their 
long succession of lessons that progress will be Per” projects, and to add to their pleasures 
eeived; by ‘line upon line, and precept upon precept.’ | ? 

Not that we are to expect that children can be pro-|====ssee= 
erly taught without discipline, or that the whole of MISCELLAWEOUS. 
essing can be rendered merely ap amusement. 
Some objects absolutely require labour and self-sub- 
jection; but at the same time there is no doubt that 
@ judicious teacher, with many children, may excite | ALABAMA. 
a great deal of spirit in learning, and may impart J. S. Skivner, Ese. Florence, Ala., Aug. 20, 1826. 
instruction on a variety of subjects so as to interest) Sir,—In reply to your polite appeal for informa- 
and delight rather than fatigue. If once we are able! (ion relative to the agricultural character of our 
to enlist in the cause the inclination of a child, the | country, L can brielly state, that no portion of the 
ehie: difficulty is removed: there will be little doubt | western country presents s. inviting a field for va- 
of his success, and we render him a lasting service. |ried experiments in practical agriculture as the 
How careful then should we be to make learning as|porthern region of Alabaina. That particular scupe 
agreeable as possivle, to beware of exciting disgust | 
towards study, and to nurture a literary taste, not} 


is proud that it has learnt so much ” 
whilst we endeavour to inspire our children with 

















CLIMATE, SOIL, PRODUCTIONS, &c., OF 














branch of education. 1 hese qualities are of so mucn} 





of country styled the Tennessee Valley, the lower 
extremity of which | inhabit, is preeminent! ad- 
mired for the remarkably level surface of its ands 
their extraordinary fertility, existing in bodies so 
numerous and extensive as to contain an unusually 
dense population, Its age considered, it has alrea- 
dy made wnparalleled advances in wealth and popu- 
lauion. ‘Tbe general basis of the county being lime- 
stune, it exhibits every variety of soil, equally 
adapted to the production of cotton, wheat or to- 
bacco, &c., though cotton constitutes the engross- 
ing article of attention. Itis in the cultivation of 
this latter article the southern planter is most inte- 
rested in eliciting additional knowledge by practical 
experiments. Uur present system of culture is yet 
admitted to be very defective. ‘The great diversity 
evinced in the modes of cultivation by different 
planters, verily the want of that precision and cer- 
tuuty of knowledge tnat always insures a success- 
(ui crop to well directed industry. The drill sys- 
tem vi planting prevails with us, varying the dis- 
tance from 3§ to 4 feet between drills, and graduat- 
ing the distauce of stalks in the drill from 6 to g 
inches. Upon iaad of good quality, my own expe- 
rience induces we to believe that thinning the 
stalks to ne distance of a foot in the drill, is most 
favourable tu a goog crup. 

But this point ts one of the commen bones of con- 
tention au.oug planters. I believe also a useless 
waste of ground +3 sustained by the planter, by 
allowing more than 34 feet between drills 

But it is alter the plant makes its appearance 
above ground that the most dificult and critical 
part of its management commences. I should have 
ovserved before, that the seeds ure drilled in ridges 
partially elevated, by three or five furrows thrown 
together by a bar share plough. ‘The prevalent 
practice with Us is, so soon as the plant exhibits a 
cuuple of leaves above ground, to commence scrap- 
ing uown the slopes of the ridges with the hoe, 
wilh the view of exposing the tender stalk to the 
warming influence of the sun. This process is re- 
peuteu twice or three times before it is deemed ne- 
cessary to return the dirt, in the form oi hilling, to 
the cotton, ‘This practice, though almost universal 
with the planters, [ consider entirely erroneous, 
‘I'he usual period for planting with us, is between 
the Ist aud 15tmof April; and in ten days the seeds 
are seen spruiging up, exhibiting a very feeble look- 
ing plant, very sensible to the effects of cold, and 
castily blasted by any unpropitious change of wea- 
ther, “Lhe cvol weather that prevails in April ond 
the early part of May, never fails to produce as 
alarming mortality in the cotton It is at this pe- 
riod the most lively apprehensions are felt by the 
planter respecting the fate of his crop; the great 
desideratum being the procurance of a sufficient 
supply of stalks, standing with due regularity in the 
drill. ‘This desirable object is, I believe, oftentimes 
defeated by the injudicious practice of removing 
the dirt from the plant when young and tender. 
The suil being usually close about the stalk of the 
plant when it first puts up, protecting its roots 
against the admission of cold air, the practice of 
scraping, by suddenly exposing the stalk to the pre- 
mature action of the sun and the chilling air of the 
uights, contributes seriously to the blast of tne 
plant. Besides, taking off the surface of the ridge 
gives the planter a speedy crop of grass as a remu- 


*see Locke on the conduct of the Understanding, and | neration tor his édle pains. 


only as good in itself, but as an important preserva-| Watts on the Mind; books, from which many excellent} My own experience has induced me to depart 
tive from evil, especially to boys, in future life. jhints may be derived on the suvject uf education. Of) from this practice. I commence the cultivation of 

It is to be regretted that the common mode of) the latter, Dr. Johnson remarks, ‘Few books have been! my crop by adding a slight portion of soil to the 
teaching has more to do with the memory than the |Perused by me with greater pleasure than Watts’ Im-/-otton, with the two fold purpose of screening the 
understanding. With many children whose innu 


|provement of the Mind. Whvever has the care of in-| see ; es 7 . 

| structing others, may be charged with deficiency in his stalk against the cold air and also as a smothering 
merable “tasks are paintully Jearnt and darkly un- 
derstuod,” the memory 1s exercised, not to say| 


|duty, if this book is nut recommended.” - coat over the grees seed that lie near the surface of 

i j The advaniages of such a habit are displayed in that/the ground. But this subject is worthy of more gene- 

burthened, whilst the real cultivation of the mind, /highly interesting work, White’s Natural History of|ral inquiry. Our cotton crops are also subject te 
the improvement of the reasouiny powers, and the} seibourne; and in the Story of Evenings at Home, en-|the ravages of the cut-worm, against which we 
fermation of good intellectual habits, are overlook-| titled, ‘Eyes and no Eyes.” have been able to provide no remedy. But we are 
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EE 7 
fortunately exempt from the rot. 1 am preparing to 
eommence the cultivation of the silk worm. ‘The 
black mulberry grows abundantly in our woods. | 
lack ease. 
supply. 
iad Yours, very respectfully, 
OHN POPE. 





OBSTRUCTING THE MAIL. 


In the District Court of the United States, held at 
Williamsburg, (Pennsylvania,) June 5, 1826, before 
meanor, in obstructing-and 


Judge Wilkins. 
Tue Unirep States 
vs 
Roseet M‘Kee, Jr. Ranesnor, the mail stage ol 
the United States, upon the post road from the 
st office in Pennsborough to the post office in 
Milton, contrary to the following statute: 

The 9th section of the act of Congress of the 3d 
of March, 1826, provides, that, “if any person shall 
knowingly and wilfully obstruct or retard the pas- 
sage of the mail, or any driver or carrier thereof, or 
of any horse or carriage carrying the same, he 
shall, upon conviction for every such offence, pay a 
fine not exceeding one hundred dollars.” 

The evidence adduced by the United States, 

roved that, in November last, the mail stage, tra- 
velling southward, overtook the defendant driving 
a wagon and four horses, at the north side of the 


Indictment for a_ misde- 


Muncy Hills, in Lycoming county, which team oc- 
eupied the middle of the road. 

After a little time the stage driver attempted to 
pass on the right of the wagon, but the defendant 
then advanced from near the hind wheel of the 
wagon to his horses, and jerked his lines, inclined 
bis horses across the ruad, and thus compelled the 
stage to fall back; the driver and passengers then 
continued behind, waiting for a much wider part of 
the road, intending then to run past, previously to 
entering the narrows of the Hills, where it was im- 

ossible to pass without mutual consent; but, when 

I'Kee reached the wider part, he whipped his 
horses into a rapid gait, passed up the next short 
ascent, and thus again obstructed the passage. ‘The 
driver now gave his rei.s to one of the gentlemen 
in the stage, went to M'Kee, and expostulated with 
him for delaying hit, mforming himpthat he would 
prosecute, unless permitt d to pass; but if he now 
suffered hin to proceed, he would forgive him 
what had passed. M-Kee disregarded the remon- 
strance, and moved on at his slow pace until the 
stage driver found a place where he could whip 
round the wagon, and then he passed it without 
further molestation. 

The defendant’s counsel alleged that one of his 
horses was unruly aud Irightened; that the obstruc- 
tion arose from the viciousness df the horse, and 
oflered some evidence of this disposition at a for- 
mer time and place, but not on the occasion com 
plained of ‘They endeavoured also, to show that 
the stage had arrived as early as usual at Milton; 
and that the delay was vot half an hour, as cha: ged 
in the indictment, but for a few minutes only. And 
that, m point of law, the indictment was imiormal 
and énsufficient. 

The Judges charge cannot be given at length, 
but it was lucid, instructive, and impressive He 
represented how important it was to the communi- 
ty. that the mail stage uf the United States, trans- 
porting so much properts, and so much intelligence 
olten of the must sacred nature, should not only 
pass unmolested, but be held in re-pect and treat: d 
as inviolable. ‘This character it had preserved, 
heretofore, in the eyes of the citizens, almost uni- 
versail); producing the happiest consequences to 
the comwunity, and exciting the admiration of Eu- 
Fopeans. “This was the first prosecution whieh nad 
ever Jallén under bis vbservation, The question 
for the jury to decide, if they were satistied that the 


I have written to Mr. John Randal for 


‘\the world like a great ass.” 


AMERICAN BARMER. 
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obstruction had occurred, was, whether it was 
wilful, and did the defendant know it to be the mail 
stage? ‘The indictment his honour held to be suffi- 
cient, and therefore overruled the objection to it of 
the defendant’s counsel. If the delay was inten- 
tional, and with knowledge, its short duration, and 
the early arrival of the:mail at Milton, were no ex- 
'cuse. The jury, in about fifteen minutes, agreed 
upon a verdict of guilty. 





Dreaprvut Deatu. 

A farmer of Thoarout, in Flanders, was following 
a swarm of bees in the heat of the day; at length 
seeing the bees hanging on the branch of an ash, 
he presented the hive to them, but unfortunately 
the queen betook her station on his face, and in a 
moment the whole of the bees followed their sove- 
reign, and the unfortunate man was overwhelmed 
by this cruel species of attack, In a quarter of an 
‘hour he was dead. A person who was with him, to 
|assist him in the operation, ran away from him. 


| 








A credulous clown went to the clergyman of his 


‘sternation, th-t he had seen a ghost. ‘*Where did 
| you see it?” was the question “Why,” said Dig- 
gory, “as I were going, ’an please your reverence, 
{by the church, right up against the wall, | sees the 
ghost.” In what shape did it appear?” *‘For all 
“Go home and hold 
| your tongue,” said the clergyman, ‘for you are a 
| very timid creature, and have only been frightened 
‘by your own shadow.” 








SPOLTING OLIO. 
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RICHMOND JOCKEY CLUB RACES. 


jparish, and told him with great symptoms of con- | 


luxuries, andpleasures of man. Witether it be la- 


boriously to till the soil, as am associate with the 
patient ox, to carry the heaviest papdens, or to per- 
form the longest and most painful journies, the 
horse is the readygind obedient slave of his master. 
Nature has endowed this her favourite animal with 
a degree of intelligence and a generous inclination 
to obedience, which render him highly susceptible 
of education. His form and qualities are admira- 
bly adapted by the Eternal and unerring Artist, to 
the particular rank he is intended to fill in the scale 
of being. He is either fashioned to sustain heavy 
burdens, and to endure the coarsest drudgery, or 
endued with that just and beautiful symmetry of 
form and delicacy of skin, which convey to the 
critical and scientific view, ideas of perfection, and 
which are harbingers of the highest degree of qua- 
drupedal activity and speed. His full eye beams 
with mildness and generosity, or sparkles with the 
fire of courage, energy and action. In war, he 
offers a dauntless frantto the greatest dangers, en- 
gaging in the mortal strife and clangor of battle, 
unappalied, and as actuated by an undivided and 
jequal interest with his rider. In the field, and on 
ithe course, he exhibits a speed, and power of con- 
jtinuance, a firmness of nerve, a strength of muscle 
land elasticity of sinew, of which no other animal 
‘of the creation is capable; bearing his rider along 
over plains, hills, and vallies. as if impelled by su- 
pernatural energy: but all descriptions of the horse 
must give place to that inspired one of Job, which 
has elevated and delighted the minds of men of all 
jages and all nations.* 

Job was a native of those desarts, to which is in- 
idigenous that fine and delicate model of the horse 
genus. from his superior speed, styled the . 
|'These beautiful animals are supposed to have ori- 
ginated in the desarts of Arabia, of Barbary; 
‘some other parts of Africa, and from those 
migrated to the cireumjacent countries. 
this to be supposition, it is*@onfirmed by an ut 
|kea evideuce of facts during thousands of years, 
\recourse being invariably had to those desarts for 
|supplies of this matchless race: but there exists no 
\record of sufficient antiquity to reach the first ex- 










The Richmond Jockey Club Races will take ample of taming the horse, since the most ancient 





place on the third Wednesday in Uctober, (the histories re 
18th,) and continue four days. | viee of man. 
| On the first day, the Proprietors’ Parse for 3300, In order to have a clear understanding of the 
Un the second, the Jockey Ciub'sature of this interesting animal, it may be conve- 
. 


present him as already inured to the ser- 


itwo mile heats j 

Purse for 91000, four mile heats. On the thirds - mient to divide the genus (equus caballus,) into two 
| Post stake of 3500, a single four mile heat. “Gud! original species, the most opposite indeed to each 
jon the last day, a Handyeap, and match race ‘for other, doth in form and qualities,—namely, the 
{$400 wall be run tor. ; we ‘Southern and the Northern: the fine coursér of the 
Among the horses now in training, are Arab,| Eastern desarts, and the gross, coarse, and buiky 
‘Ariel, Gohanna, Shakspeare, Phillis, and others, ‘horse of the lowlands of Europe. The former ap- 
|pears as he came perfect from the hand of nature, 
|independent of the art of man; and his activity and 
* Association for the len a spirit plainly destine him to the saddle, al- 
a yr eae os P é . though in his native regions, where the camel and 

lof the breed of Road Horses,” give notive that their dicen: aadun te, tie te aes ais 
‘fall purses will be contended for on the 2d and 3d the dromedary submit to the heavy burdens, he has 
is a idutedes eee |also been immemorially harnessed to the war cha- 
ig ( e terptimrery ' i tl riot. ‘The latter, a European species, some of 
a oe pr ae ae a —— which are almost of elephantic size and weight, cal- 

jrepeat, $200. Sec 5 se, aPness, 2) Oe ae ee ae a . . 
| miles and repeat, $200. The weight under the sud |Culated chiefly for slow draught, are covered with 
dle, (45 lbs; in harness, to carry a feather. - penne paren wag: nere large. round, and poo 
i homies al iecond day, there will be a/Doues, and rugged inductile sinews These, al- 

~ ’ . . and testes anim: P 

sweepstakes of p#@0,three miles and repeat, under |‘housh aaa a ly — — Opa 
the saddle, free for rackers, pacers and trotters. |! regular prepostions, unt! improved by human 
Riders to be dressed in coursing style jart. These species in contrast are vited as an ap- 
cv ; jpeal to the consideration of those. who conjecture 
* on | with Buffon, that all horses. have proceeded origi- 
THE HORSE. nally from one single pair, and that the specific dif- 
(From the Sportsman’s Repository.) ferences and varieties which we witness, are the 
Of all brute animals in a state of association|mere result of difference in soil and climate. It 
with the human race, the Horse occupies the first |S€€™S scarcely possible that two species so opposite 
and most impor:ant rank. He forms an indis n-/and distinct, as well in external form and Size, as 
sable link in the chain of creation: without him, iternal quality, should mutually and interchange- 
natures system and human enjoyments ba: been 
incomplete. He contributes equally to the services, 





NEW YORK ROAD HORSE RACES. 
| he New York 











[See last Am. Farmer, page 215.} 
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ably assimilate through ‘any other ‘medium than} ¢#Onro Tosacco.—About two thousand three 
that of intercopulation. ‘I'he wild horses of South hundred hogsheads of Ohio tobacco of the last 






































PRICES CURRENT. 















































America, even upon the most arid and fesart tracks, year’s crop, have been inspected at the warehouses ARTICLES. per | = RETAIL, 

° ° - ° e ’ . . a 5 —————, 
give thus far, no countenance to the hypothesis of in this city, We understand that it has generally) 0 | trom) to | from to 
Buffon, retaining their original specific distinctions been very handsomely handled and packed, and | BEEF, Baitimore Prime,} bb!./ 8 00! | iia 
of iorm, after the lapse of several centuries. TThese' has come to market in good order—a little of it in} BACON, and Hams, . . | tb. 5} 8) 9} 12 
arguments, however, do not militate against the too high condition. It bas brought, generally, we og ergy yellow | — 4 31} 50 
Count’s position, that the light and elegant courser' believe, from seven to ten dollars per hundred, and noo ee Pe nH on 20; 22 
is the natural production of dry soils and warm cli is the only tobacco in which much is doing. ‘There| .onpon Louisiana, &é rr | 20 

ates ol pe niiinen ihn Deiaidal\ in nail tn ton Maen sture and quality |‘ ———, | = 
mates, provident nature having originally furnished is said to be a difference in the texture and quality Georgia Upland,. . . | — 10' 12 
the various soils and climates of the earth with of the Obio and Maryland, in favour of the latter,|¢gQTTON YARN, No. 10,| — 30) 
animals, in size, form, and constitution, suitable when there hus been no advantage in colour. Ihe! An advance of 1 cent! — | 
thereto. The horse, under the fostering care of Ohio bright tobacco is said to be fatter—to use a} each number to No. 18.) — | 
man, will succeed and prosper under all. but the term understood by tobacconists and tobacco dea-|CANDLES, Mould, . —|{ 123) 14 16 tg 
extreme degrees of climate; the species of the, lers, Dipt, - see ee eee oi] i / M4 

enus are numerous, and the varieties almost infinite. | CHEESE,........ —| 83) 9%) te} gs 
° From’‘the desarts, then, the nations of antiquit r . FEATHERS, Live,.. —j; 30; 3] 
i tengentien $F with Pig sede linge te er ees . md $s-Very Late From Eneranp.—By the packet) FISH, Herrings,Sus. bb}.:2 374, 

- bl PP “ ho f th yw ot ye t "p me” ships Florida, Captain Tinkham; and Leeds, Capt.| Shad, trimmed, ~~ | 5 50) 6 00) | 
valuaine Species of the horse; and BByPes fF erst4> Stoddard, the former of which sailed from Liverpool|*LAXSEED, Rough,. . bush — 75) 80) 
Numidia, Macedonia, and “pen _ ae my *° on the 20th, an:! the latter on the 25th ult., we Jearn| FLOUR, Superfine, city,| bbl.) 4 50} | 5 25) 6 oo 
song vedingencefny | age--oatty mc that an important Order in Council was adopted on es ae * < = 3 rn | 
ee Swe ‘e wine, 4 a) the 28th July, (but was not published until the 18ti non erarceadese, nega Oa 
being the first to use the horse as a courser, and to. | — ss ‘ , wanbonorygt eet tens ~ D| GUNPOWDER, Balti. . |251b| 5 00) 5 50 

i Ne : ag of August,) which, among other provisions, goes to}, ‘ ote 60! 
train him to the race. The vast regions of ‘Tartary Pre ee ae GRAIN, Ind. corn, yellow |bush 
secede won adh ail chen ih id blood prohibit our direct intercourse with the British pos- shite | as 65| 68 
pre Semage PaSseses 6 Seu newt, OS 0G” | sessions in the West Indies, &c., after the Jirst da wt Family Flour ja 90| i oo! 
like description of this animal; and those parts of y heat, Famit * 

Europe bordering upon the Eastern countries, have of December next. do. Lawler, & Red,new| — 78) 83 

, ‘oo = Bey REDS} , , .d, Susqu —| 80) 85! 
been constantly receiving improvements in their! In Ireland, a wide spread sickness, said to have ~ ae, SE ~ « es bb = 
indigenous breed, from that source. The various} been caused by hunger, has filled the hospitals with Borie eagetas, = 80! 1 00 
communications also, ancient or modern, between) patients, Clover Seed, Red bush; 4 50) 5 0 
the Eastern —— and gray ee gem: —— At Lancaster Assizes, 42 persons convicted of Ruta Baga Seed, . as LA : oa ead 
or commerce, have served to stock our northern’ being engaged in the late riots, have been sentenced Orchard Grass Seed, bus an Seana 
part of the world with the horses of the East, by| to death. Mange! Wurtzel Seed,; — | 1 25) 1 50 
which our native breeds have been so changed and) ; , Timothy Seed,...-|—) 4 a 4 56) 
improved; but in Britain and Ireland alone has the; The subject of most interest on the Continent,| Oats, ........- md a : 101 1 87 
Southern species been preserved in a separate state) Was the new Portuguese Constitution, which ap- eee a - an 
and purity of blood. ‘The crusades, no doubt, were’ pears to have alarmed all the members of the Holy _ Country .. .. | — {120 '180 
the occasion of importing a great number of horses Alliance. (WV. ¥. Mer. Adv. HOPS, Ist sort,..... | ib. 12) 25 
from the Levant into Kurope. g>Letters received in Baltimore by these arri | HOGS’ LARD,..... | — 7; 10, 14 

—— vals trom Europe, state that there is nothing doing|LEAD,Pig......- - | Db. 7) | 

Learinc.—On Saturday morning, May 27, an ex-! in tobacco. Bar... ..|— 74) 8| 
traordinary leaping mateb was decided at ‘Tooting. - LEATHER, Soal, best, | — 22; 23 $2 
One hundred guineas were betted that an Irish gen-| ~~ ————C | MOLASSES, sugar-house | gal. 46, 50: 624) 4 
tleman would beat three other gentlemen, two of COMMERCIAL RECORD. lagu ae — qual... | >. rv a 
whom were Englishmen, and one a Scotchman, at!” is Saree ae Spee ge RE Pame ' 

Jeaping on level ground. ‘The Scotchman, in a run-| . Tbe London Price Current of August 22d, says: | iteh, ered — —— 
ning leap, cleared eighteen feet, but could go no Wheat is a fine crop, Barley middling, Oats very =a 2 ly aa ih 15| 
further; the Englishmen could neither of them ex. Short, Beans and Peas a complete failure. It is! on, Whale, common, . | gal. 27; 30) 40 
ceed seventeen feet and a half, but Paddy, in his therefore anticipated that the Ministers will imme- | Spermaceti, winter _ 68; 70) 88 
first spring, leaped nineteen feet seven incues. In diately issue an order in council permitting the im-| PORK Baltimore Mess, | bbl |11 0011 60 
the hop, step, and jump, the Irishman leaped thefg@ftauun of 500,000 quarters foreign corn, as au-| do. Prime,... | — | 8 50} 
extraordinary distance of forty-seven feet, by which’ _— Ring would give a great impulse to the! PLASTER, cargo price, | ton.| 3 90) 
he beat his antagonists between eight and nine feet,| "ade of the country. ground, | bbl! 1 50; 
ad x | ‘The corn crops on the continent are said to be| RICE, fresh, .... . . | Ib, 23! 3) 5 
ie “aii aie aa = most abundant. or oe bie-ey Ib. 12 nn a 20 
A THEEER An) el, ; . rown and yellow,| — 54; 74] 12 
fy wes ote BAW Ac Sk. Liverpool, August 25.—There has been a good| WHISKEY, Ist ota . '|gal. 82, $3) 38 50 
- — |demauna tor Cotton the last five days, which holders} PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr) — 75) 1 00) 1 25 
Baxttimore, Fripay, SEPTEMBER 29, 1826. have met freely at last week’s prices. ‘The sales} APP" E BRANDY, Ist pr| ~- 33) 50 
jare estimated at 9500 bags of all sorts; about 2000, SUGARS, Havana White, (c.lb.)12 5013 50,14 115 

@#SPorTS OF THE Turr.—Gentlemen who pa- of Kyvptian at 64a 63, mostly taken by speculators. | do. Brown,..|— | 9 50/10 00) 
tronize and take pleasure in this sort of amusement, ‘I'he market the Jast two days has been ratherheavy., Louisiana, ------ ond fe Sos = 7 on! 
assure us that fine sport may be expected at the There is a good demand fur U.S. Pot ashes at 24s ana ‘ion... ped pe = 1 00 22 
next races, to commence on the Canton Course on and Peurls at 25s. 64.5 23s. asked for recent imports! aca eek oa pu en 12, 12) 4 
Wednesday, the 18th of October. of Pots from siontreal. On the 23d, 2300 bbls. of| jean, re ees Pe 164| | 95 

Amongst other horses in training for the purses new ‘Turpentine were sold by auction at 9s. to 9s. 6d.| SALT. St. Ubes, . bushi 43! 75 
to 4 tr on that day, the following have been, [V. ¥. Mer. Adv. Liverpool ground ‘ome 46; 417 12 
mentioned to us: — — ———— SHOT, Balt. all sizes, . | clb.) 8 50 

Betsey Richards, CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. WINES, Madeira, L. P. |gal.| 2 50) 3 00 . 50) 4 
sew Time, On the Manure of Land, by Amphicon—Premiums of- List do. Sicily,. . | — ; bo : “ i a 2 00 
airfax, fered by the Agricultural Society of the Valley—Pros- a? a + >< * ae | 5 00 2 
Tickler, pect of Crops in Georgia—Manutacture of Silk in Mis- Claret, . . . > > edafalaaliaas doz.) 4 S | 2 50 8 00 
Lady Hal, souri On the Production of siik and Wine in the U. s. Port, first quality, . “ " , ps l po 
Trippet. —On the Sophuria Tinctoria, or Wild Invigo, by Wm. WOOL, Merino, full bi’d} Ib. 30 po wash’ om 
Southern Eclipse, Zollickoffer, M D.—Cure for sickness in Silk Worms do. crossed, . . | — 20 sheen’s 
Louisa Sims —On Rural Taste—Preservation of Apples—Ifo make Common, Country, — po — aoe 
F good Cider - Kitchens and Laundries, inquiry—On the Skinrers’ or Pulled, _ 20 25 rom tags, 


Oscar,—sold from the training stable to a 
gentleman ih Ohio for 4600. 

Two 3 year old ‘Tuckahoe colts. 

Werwick mare, 

Gtterington, 


Education of Children, Industry, Perse.erance and At- 
tention—kepurt of a Trial for Obstructing the Mait— 
Dreadful Death—Anecdote—Kichmond Jockey Club 
Races—New York Road Horse Races—Extraordinary 
Leaping—Canton Races—Commerciai. 
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MARYLAND AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Next Catile Show. 

Ata meeting of the Boarp or Trustees of the 
Maryland Agri Society at Brookland Wood, 
on Tbursday 28th September, 1826, the following 
members appeared:—R. Caton, J. B. Morris, G. 
Cook, A. Thomas, J. Hollingsworth, J. Swann, B. 
W. Hall, S. W. Smith, D. Williamson, jr. James 
Cox, Treasurer,and J. S. Sinner, Corresponding 
Secretary. ol 

The cOtamittee appointed at a former meeting to 
prepare @ scheme of Premiums for the consideration 
of the Board, made 9 report, which, being read, it 
was resolved that said report be published in the 
American Farmer asa project for consideration, with 
an invitation on the part of the Board, to the agricul- 
turists of the state, soliciting such suggestions in re- 

rd tony practical modification of said report, 
as may be thought expedien: and useful: said sugges- 
tions to be ua through the corresponding secreta- 
ry, and to bé By him submitted to the Board “for 
eonsideration at their next meeting. 

The Board then adjourned to hold their next ses- 
sion at Lexington, the residence of David Wiliam- 
son, jr- ., of which further notice will be given 

The following is the Report as presented by the 
Committees ; 

The Committee appointed to prepare a scheme of 
Premiums for the next exhibition of the Maryland 
Agricultural Society, beg leave to report the follow- 
ing, Viz: 


_ 


FARMS. 


For the Farm of not less than 100 acres, 
which shall appear to have been culti- 
vated, with the greatest economy and 
nett profit, consistently with its perma- 
nent improvement; reference being had 
to its natural advantages as to soil, situa- 
tion, &c.,* i ‘ ‘ ‘ $50 79 

For the second best Farm; particulars as 


above, $0 00 


CROPS. 


For the best 10 contiguous acres Wheat, 
to be not less than 30 bushels per acre, 

For the best 10 contiguous acres of Indian 
Corn, yield not less than 60 bushels per 
acre, ci -— € & f 

For the best 10 contiguous acres of Rye, 
yield not less than 30 bushels per acre, 

For the best 5 contiguous acres of Hay, timo- 
thy, clover, rye or orchard grass, or any 
of the above mixed—weight to be as- 
certained at least one month after cut- 
ting, . : ‘ , ‘ ‘ , 

For the’ best 5 contiguous acres of wheat, 
yield not less than 30 bushels per acre, i2 00 

For the best 5 contiguous acres of Indian 
Corn, yield not less than 60 bushels per 
acre, ck +  - were 

For the best 5 contiguous acres of Rye, yield 
not less than 30 bushels per acre, 

For the best 2 contiguous acres of Hay as 
above, . ‘ 

For the best crop of 


10 00 
10 00 


: : : 7 10 00 
Tobacco, not less than 


5 hogsheads, highest price, . R .- 820 00 
For the second best crop of Tobacco, a 
above, ‘6 10 00 


To the person who shall raise the greatest 
uantity of Seed Cotton in this state, . 10 00 
For the best acre of Potatoes, not less than 
200 bushels, ; . ° 
To the proprietor of the apple orchard, con- 
sisting of not less than 200 trees, which 
shall evince the most judicious manage- 
ment, , 
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10 00 


0 00 


wretting, or otherwise preparing Flax or 
Hemp; the quantity to be not less than 
50 Ibs. dressed—the whole process to be 
stated and a sample to be produced, . 


HORSES AND MARES. 
For the best thorough bred Stallion, pedi- 
gree properly authenticated to be pro- 
duced, and left with the Society for pub- 
lication, ‘ ; ; ‘ ; : 
For the best Stallion adapted to get stock for 
thesaddle, . ; er ‘ 
For the best Stallion adapted to get stock for 
quick draft, : : : , , 
For the best Stallion adapted to get stock for 
slow draft, < ; , . R 
For the best thorough bred brood mare, 
For .s best brood mare adapted to the sad- 
s. « . ‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ 
For the best brood mare adapted to quick 
draft, . ‘ : ; ‘ , P 
For the best brood mare adapted to slow 
draft, ‘ ‘ ‘ 


ASSES AND MULES. 

For the best Jack, 

For the best Jennet, Py , ‘ ‘ 

For the best pair of well broke Mules, raised 

in the state, . ‘ ; ; ‘ . 

For - best Mule Colt, by the side of its 
am, ‘ : ; ‘ 5 R 


NEAT CATTLE. 


For the best Bull over 2 years old, full blood 
Improved Durham Short Horns, . ‘ 
For the best Bull over 2 years old, full blood 
Devon, . ‘ ; F : - 
For the best Bull over 2 years old, of any 
other breed, a ee er . 
For the best Bull under 2 years old, of any 
+ breed, . ‘ ‘ : . ‘ 
For the best milch Cow, . : : P 
For the second best ditto, ‘ 
For the third best ditto, . a P 
For the best Heifer of any breed, . 
For the second best ditto, . ‘i ‘i 
For the best pair of well broke Oxen, 
For the best grass fed Bullock, . 


SWINE. 


For the best Boar over 1 year of age, 

For the best Boar under 1 year of age, 

For the best breeding Sow, .° . 

For the best Sow Pig, 

SHEEP AND WOOL. 

For the best Saxony Ram, reference being 
had to the quality of the wool, 

For the best pair of Saxony ewes as above, 

For the best Merino Ram, as above, . 2 

For the best pair of Merino Ewes, as above, 

For the best Southdown Ram, ‘ : 

tor the best pair of Southdown Ewes, 

For the best Dishley Ram, ; ; 

For the best pair of Dishley Ewes, . ° 

For the best Ram, of any other breed tha 
the foregoing, . : , ‘ ‘ 

For the best pair of Ewes, of any other breed 
than the foregoing, .  . , . 

To the Farmer whose flock at the last shear- 
ing yielded the greatest average weight 
of Wool, the flock to consist of not less 
than 20; the wool of the whole to be 
weighed, being first cleansed of tags and 
filth—if fine wool,— 

As above—coarse wool, . ° ‘ ‘ 

To the Farmer who shall have raised, the last 
season previous to the exhibition, the 
greatest number of Lambs, in proportion 





to the number of ewes, (not less than 
20,) . , eo ee a 


10 00 


10 00 


20 00 
10 00 


15 00 
5 00 


15 00 
15 00 
15 00 


10 00 
20 00 


10 
5 00 


10 00 


00. 


specimen of shearing, (on the 


DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 

For the best piece of Carpeting, not less than 
20 yards, the wool whereof to be raised 
and spun on the farm of the candidate, 

For the best piece of Kersey, adapted to la- 
bourers, not less than 20 yards as before, 

For the best piece of shirting of any materials, 

not less than 20 yards, : ; 

For the best piece 8-4 linen Diaper, not less 

than 15 yards, ‘ ‘ . : 

For the best hearth Rug, ° ‘ ‘ 

For the second best hearth Rug, . . ‘ 

For the best and handsomest piece 10-4 wool- 

len Counterpanes, “ - ° 

For the second best, do. do. F ‘ 

For the best pair knit woollen Hose, full size, 

For the second best do. . do. . 

For the best pair cotton Hose, full size, 

For the second best do. 0. ° 

For the best pair knit thread Hose, full size, 

For the second best do. ° do. . 

To the Spinners of the greatest weight of 
cotton, wool, or flax, in five hours; for 

each article $3, . . ‘ ‘ 

IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY. 

For the best agricultural Machine, that may 
be considered new and as deserving the 

patronage of the Society, . 

FERMENTED LIQUORS. 

For the sample of the best Cider, the pure 

juice of the apple, ; ; . 

For the sample of the best domestic Wine, 

BUTTER AND CHEESE. 

For the specimen of the best fresh Butter, 

For the specimen of the best preserved But- 

ter, 3 months old, . . elle 

For the specimen of the best Cheese, made 

in Maryland, ‘ P ‘ ; é 

PLOUGHING, 

For the vest Ploughing hy three horses o» 
mules, R js ‘ ' * ‘ 

For the best Ploughing by two horses, mules, 

oroxen,. . ‘ , ‘ ‘ - 10 00 

To each of the successful Ploughmen $2, 


5 00 


= we Imi eh Ch 
SSS8SS83 S88 
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[On the above scheme of Premiums, we take leave 
to make a few comments, explanatory in some mea- 
sure, of the views of the Committee and the Board 
of Trustees, and in pursuance of our own reflec- 
tions. For these neither the Committee nor the 
Board will be answerable, as they are made without 
their authority. We act rather as Amicus Curie 
than as an officer of the court. 

First as to Farms. It will be seen that no change 
has been made, the Board is of opinion that these 
Premiums ought not to fail in exciting a salutary 
spirit of emulation for best general management, and 
that if the terms be strictly complied with and the 
vouchers regular and satisfactory, the information 
to be gained by the publick will be important. As 
these Premiums are of high value, and funds not 
easily raised, a strict compliance with the terms and 
an intelligible description of the management, for 
which such a distinguished premium is conferred, 
ought to be exacted of the party. 

Crors.—The Premiums for these are generally 
of the same amount and for the same species of 
crops as those heretofore given; but it will be seen 
that the number of acres have been im most cases 
diminished by one half. ‘This was done, it be 
supposed, with a view to opening the field for a 
greater number of competitors, and to inculcate the 
expediency of making heavy crops on little land, 
rather than light ones on a large surface. The cost 
of labour in each case per acre being nearly the 
same; the true secret of one of the chief sources of 
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— ee 
the greater profit of agricultural capital in New 
England over Maryland, where slaves have eaten 
up their owners, driven away their children, and are 
now eating up themselves. 


Horses.—Here new premiums have been nent 


duced for the express purpose of encouraging in the 
mode deemed most effectual, within the means of 
the Society, for the encouragement of the race of 
the blooded horse in Maryland, besides the Pre-| 
miums heretofore offered for the best horses, have | 
been increased in amount. The Board of Trustees | 
has probably been struck with the remarkable | 
and disparaging fact, that there is scarcely an 
estate in Maryland on which there can be purchas- 
ed, what may be called a valuable saddle or harness 
horse, of good figure and action, such as a gentle- 
man would take pride in owning. It is admitted 





Ss ; 
general premium for the machine which shall ‘be 
considered new and as deserving the patronage of 
the Society.” 
Fermentep Liqvors. Butter, AND PLovGHine, 
no change has been made. 


GeneraL Remarxs.—We apprehend, that on a 
view, of the list it must be admitted as apparent that 
the Board of Trustees have kept in view, improve- 
ment in the substantial practical branches of agri- 
culture. If in some things they may be thought to 
have erred they would only answer, “humanum est 
errare;” but they court advice and are open to con- 
viction.] 





HINTS TO FARMERS. 
{In a late number of Bell's Weekly Messenger, 


with pleasure that improvement is going on in this| received at this office, we find the following hints 


particular, and if any one can suggest in what way 
the funds of the Socivty can be so appropriated as 
to accelerate an object, with which the pleasure 
and the convenience of so many are connected, 
such suggestions will be most respectfully consi- 
dered. 

Asses anp Mutes.—There is now little if any 


‘from Sir John Sinclair, and, as they have grown 
‘out of the ‘uncommon heat and dryness of the sea- 
'son,” many of his suggestions may be applicable to 
‘our own country. On the point of increasing litter, 
as a means to supply the deficiency of manure next 
|year, arising from the scarcity of the materials com- 
monly used for that purpose, it has occurred to us 


dispute about the economy and value of the mule; that our farmers would be well repaid for their la- 
on these points, as well as on the various races of bour by cutting the immense crops of the hog weed, 
the animal from which they are on one side derived, and other weeds which, as far as we have made ex- 
nothing remains to be said, since the publick was/cursions in the country, appear to be more abundant 
favoured with the excellent and conclusive prize es- this year than we have ever known them—we have 
say of Mr. Pomeroy; yet it is wonderful what apathy seen some fields which we should suppose would 
is evinced on the point of procuring and encouraging yield two or three tons weight to the acre. It 
the best jacks to be used within the state. One !s said that cattle will eat the hog weed kindly in 
would really suppose the publick to be actuated to-| winter, if well cured; but, at all events, it would 
wards these enduring and faithful domestics by a|make good bedding and litter for barn yards.— 
prejudice similar to that which realizes the pro-| There is another point touched by Sir John Sinclair 


= — 
to repent it. nd al) those within reach of a ha 
market should sav« every particle of winter food that 
may enable them to reserve their hay for sale. 
That article is now selling for $22 per ton.] 


The following article is given &s “Hints to Farm- 
ers, on the means of alleviating the mischiefs which 
are likely to result from the unfavourable season. 
By the Right Hon. Sir John Sinelair, Bart.”—It jg 
dated, Edinburgh, July 20, and addressed to the 
editor of the Courier, with: the following short in- 
troduction: —‘It is of the utmost¢onsequence that 
the farmers should receive, as little delay as 
possible, the inclosed hints on the means of alleviat. 
ing the calamities they are likely to suffer from this 
most unfavorable season. I wish much, therefore, 
to have the inclosed inserted,” &c. The documenf 
is subjoined;: 

It is evident that husbandmen,in many parts of 
the kingdom, are likely to suffer severely froin the 
uncommon heat and dryness of the season, The 
scarcity of grass, the diminished quantity of hay, 
the failure in the crop of turnips, afd the certain 
deficiencies of straw, must in various ways be high. 
ly injurious to. the farmer, in proportion as he expe- 
riences these calamities. ‘The number of his cattle 
and his horses must be reduced, and even then they 
will be ill-fed; whil-, from a want of litter,!the quan- 
tity of manure for the grain and green crops of the 
succeeding year must be greatly diminished. 

It is a duty incumbent upon those who have di- 
rected their attention to agriculture, to furnish such 
hintsas may tend to alleviate the mischiefs which 
are te be apprehended from the joint operation of se 
many unfortunate circumstances. 


1. Reapine THE crop.—In many fields of oats and 





hetic denunciation against the serpent, ‘and the that deserves the most serious attention—that is the 
ow of the sons of Adam shall bruise the serpent’s importance of every farmer making himself ac- 
head.” ‘There are perhaps not thirty mules reared quainted with, and putting into practice, the means 
in Maryland in a year. of irrigation. Wherever a stream of water can be 
Neat Catrie-—The Premiums for these have brought to act upon any portion of his land, no pains 
been augmented in consideration of the universal should be spared to put it in operation; more espe- 


use and value of Cattle, and the importance of pro- cially since we have now for so many years experi- 
moting their melioration, cecing that there is so| enced the liability of the best dry-land meadows to 


barley, the straw is so short that it will be impossi- 
ble to reap the crop with a hook or sickle. In such 
‘cases, short scythes may be used with advantage, 
‘But, in whatever way the harvesting ts carried on, 
;the greatest care ought to be taken, either to cut. 
\the crop close to the ground or to collect the stub- 
ble for litter. 








much difference in favour of particular races. Some fail from the drought. Of all manures water isone; 2. On strraw-Hay—The second crop of clover 
being best fitted for beef, some for milk, some for,of the most efficient, and when arrangements are this year, if the season be favourable, may still be 
butter, some for the yoke, anii some uniting most once made to avail ourselves of its agency, it con-| productive, but when there is much wet, the second 
of these qualities with the least number of defects. | tinues to be, of all manures, the cheapest, not only | growth is often Jost. The only mode of preserva- 
We hope never again to see the Cattle-pens so bare because it is the free offering of bountiful nature, | tion is, by mnisinhit with layers of straw, more es- 
as they were at the last Cattle Show. ‘but because it costs less labour to apply it. We do pecially with oat-straw, if itcan be procured ‘The 
Sueer—No alteration has been’ made in the nothere allude altogether to the advantages of irri- clover,;when mixed with the straw, may be full of sap; 
stale of premiums for Sheep. All the valuable gation in the summer season; for we are aware that) but it ought to be free from rain moisture, otherwise 
races are embraced, and it has been deemed useful the very droughts which so much enhance the value it may become mouldy. The clover is thus secur- 
to offer such inducement as will ensure to the pa-/of that, will often exhaust the streams which are to ed, and the straw so much improved in value, that 
trons of the Society, and the agricultural publick,, afford the means of it,—but we mean to urge upon 5s. worth of straw may be thus converted into an 
an opportunity of seeing the various breeds. ‘I'he the farmer that he should keep in mind the undenia- | article worth 30s. or even more. 
Southtown breed, so remarkable for its hardiness, ble tertility caused by winter flooding of his land! 3 Sattine straw-Hay —If the straw-hay is salt- 
the good quality of its wool and the excellence of where that may be, as it can be accomplished in so|ed at the time of stacking, cattle will not only eat 
its mutton, has been imported by Col. Powel, in, many situations where it is totally neglected. On)the mixture more eagerly than good unmixed hay 
considerable numbers and in great perf ction—we these topicks, rg21GaTion and FLoopING of land, we | not salted, but will thrive nearly as well upon it.— 
shall soon have an opportunity of realizing the merits have given, it is apprehended, ample testimony of|The quantity recommended is, either one hundred 
of a race of sheep so long esteemed in England for| their advantages and instructions as to the means of | weight of salt to seven or eight tons of hay, ora 
hardiness, and for yielding mutton of the finest conducting these operations. Is further informa- wy of ground rock salt, if pure, to a ton of hay. 
quality for a gentleman's table. tion needed by any on this or other subjects embrac-| But as rock salt is often mixed with sand or earth, 
Domestic Famity Manvuractures.—-Some of/ed in this journal? the party is respectfully reminded | manufactured salt is preferable. 
these premiums have been suppressed under the! of what we have often suggested—To wit: that the} 4. Litrer.—A great diminution of dung, from 
persuasion that since the establishment by the Tariff better way is to reduce his wishes to the form of|the want of straw for litter, will be severely felt in 
of regular manufacturing establishments, these! plain queries on each separate point, and if our cor-|the succeeding crops; this deficiency ought to be 








things are not to be manufactured with economy by/ respondents do not, as they generally and liberally 


manual labour, and this persuasion has been con- 
firmed by the want of competition for the premiums 
in question. 

n Imptements or Hussanpry.—No premium 
has been offered for any particular implement, be- 
cause no improvement was expected to result from 
it. The active competition amongst these estab- 
lishments has superseded the necessity of further 
stimulus: yet it was thought best not to overlook the 

bject altogether, but to offer as an incentive to 


do, supply the information from their own know- 
ledge or experience, if we do not answer vurselves, 
it will be because we cannot command the informa- 
tion from our own resources. ‘The trial is always 
easily made; the paper is open, and the wisest men 
have always been the most ready to proclaim their 
own ignorance. Those who wrap themselves in 
self-conceit, or are too proud to admit their igno- 
rance seldom make advances in acquiring know- 
ledge. Farmers, if any, who have been improvi- 





“the ingenuity and public spirit of eur citgens, a 


Pp 


deat of their corn-fodder this year, will have cause 


supplied by every possible means, as by collecting 
weeds,—the leaves of trees,—fern and heath,—or 
employing peat mould,—fine earth,—and sea, river, 
or other sand, for that purpose. 

5. Feepine stocx.—The deficiency of food for 
stock must be supplied by every expedient that can 
be devised. 

One resource, would be to adopt the Flemish 

ractice of sowing winter turnips, and which is 
Rheuies practised in some parts of England. As 
soon as the crop is reaped, the land should be light- 
ly ploughed, or well harrowed, and the turnips sewn 
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voad-cast. They never grow large; but in Flan- 
| ag they are po ie pth arte + cattle, and it 
js there remarked, that when given to milch cows, 
they are not apt to give any taste to the milk or but- 
ter. They are sometimes suffered to shoot; and 
the cattle devour them in that state, till the middle 
of April. Some would prefer folding —_ on the 
crop; and when given to cattle, they ought to be 
cut, to prevent auy risk of choking the stock fed 
upon them, which sometimes happens when turnips 
are small sized. ; 

If the crop of turnips has failed, the farmer is ear- 
nestly requested, after harrowing the surface, and 
clearing it of weeds, to sow the field with rape. 
this is done in the end of July, or first week of Au- 
gust, the produce will be very great. The crop 
answers well for sheep folded, and may be mown 
and given to eattle, and even horses. ‘The quanti- 
ty of seed required, when sown broad-cast, is about 
8 Ibs. per English, or 10 lbs. per Scotch acre, at 6d. 

r pound. The earlier it is sown, the better and 
fuller produce may be expected. 

Where furze or whins abound, they may furnish a 

tand valuable supply, which might perhaps be 
improved, by having salt mixed with them. Large 
farmers should erect mills for bruising them, but 
small ones must employ the flail or mallet. 

Heath-hay, or the shoots of young heath growing 
more or less intermixed with ordinary herbage, may 
be mown and easily dried for winter use. This is 
done in Strathdon, in Aberdeenshire and in the more 





with soil, would manure five English acres. It 
would be desirable to ascertain what would be the 
expense, and in what manner this manure could 
be most profitably applied. 

I earnestly hope that other friends to agriculture 
will lend their aid to improve these hasty sugges- 
tions, and, by our united efforts, that we shail still 
be enabled to surmount the difficulties which we 


are likely to encounter. 
JOHN SINCLAIR. 
138 George-st. Edinburgh, July 15, 1826, 
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PRINCE’S BOTANIC GARDEN. 
| J. S. Sxinner, Ese. September 25, 1826. 
Sir,—In one of your late papers, you have no- 
ticed the arrival at the celebrated garden of Wm. 
Prince, Esq., on Long Island, State of New York, 
of the bust of Linnzus, the father of systematic 
botany. I have been highly gratified by the infor- 
mation; for I do not know of any situation where 
this bust could with more propriety be placed. Con- 
sidering the age of our country, and his limited re- 
sources, there is not a man living who has done as 
much to improve the botany of the United States 
as Mr. Prince; and this too without any public aid, 
wholly relying upon the taste, patriotism, liberality, 
and enterprise of his countrymen, to remunerate 
him for the expense which he annually incurs by 


hilly parts of Wigtonshire, and is found to be of importation from the various gardens of Europe, 


more value than many are aware of who have not 
tried it. 


from the continent or from 
low priced may be a great resource to the farmer. 
So great is the probable scarcity of hay, that a 
spirited farmer in Scotland proposes to import that 
article from Holland. What an argument this is in 
favour of irrigation, which would ensure a produce 
of hay in almost any season. _ ae 
Notwithstanding all these aids there is likely to 
be a deficiency of manure for the crops of next year. 
Most fortunately the application of oil, as a means 
of enriching the soil, has been recently pointed out; 
and, so far as that article can be procured, there is 
reason to hope that the deficiency may be supplied. 
Proofs of the efficiency of this manure shall, as soon 
as possible, be submitted to the attention of the 
farmer. ; ; 
Another species of manure, which is but little at- 


Asia, and Africa, and for his constant and heavy ex- 
penditure for attending to and cultivating a garden 


Linseed and oil-cake may be procured, either|containing thirty-two acres closely filled, and in 
North America; and if/which he has frequently employed from thirty to 


thirty-six hands, gardeners and labourers. Our 
travellers from the south and the north, from the 
east and the west, who visit New York, the empo- 
rium of American commerce, spend thousands of 
dollars, less to their own satisfaction and public 
benefit, than would be derived from a visit to the 
garden of Mr. William Prince. There uninfluenced 
by names, they would examine for themselves, and 
consulting taste as well as utility, each visitor would 
take home, or order to be sent to him at the proper 
season, a Selection of choice fruit, rare flowers, orna- 
mental trees and shrubs, and perhaps some of each. 
This visit forms so pleasant an excursion by a good 
and cheap daily steam boat passage to Flushing, 
where there is an excellent and spacious hotel to 
accommodate select parties, that I am ‘surprised 


tended to in this country, is kelp, or the ashes of/they are not more frequently pleased to view Mr. 


sea weeds. This dressing is peculiarly calculated 
for stiff soils. It is found in the Isle of Jersey, that 
halfa bushel of pounded kelp, if sown on a stiff soil 
in the winter season, or beginning of spring, will 
manure a perch or pole of land; consequently 20 
bushels an acre. It is said that it gives a full ear to 
corn, and prevents its being laid.* 

The resource of fish asa manure has not been suffi- 
ciently attended to. In the rivers which run through 
the fens of Lincolnshire, Cambridges hire and Nor- 
folk, the small fish called stickle backs swarm in such 
abundance, as to be purchased at from 6d. to 1s. per 
bushel, and are successfully employed in forming 
eomposts. The refuse of the pilchard fishery in 
Cornwall ensures great crops. ‘lhere is an im- 
mense herring fishery on the coast of Caithness, 
which produces much refuse or garbage, in the pro- 


Prince’s splendid collection, to dine, and if necessa- 
ry return the same day to New York. 

In this collection the southerns and westerns 
will see many articles, which, although confined to 
the greenhouse at Flushing, will flourish in open 
exposure with them. 

The variety of olives, the $3 varieties of the ci- 
tron, the 25 varieties of the splendid camellia, the 8 
varieties of gardenia,—-the laurus in varieties, 
Chinese magnolias, myrtles, narcissus, 21 varieties 
of passion flower, 491 different roses, 160 pelargo- 
niums or geraniums; at least 50 varieties of superb 
carnations—-more than 250 varieties of foreign 
grapes, from which to select for every soil and cli- 
mate of our union. Here we will find the date tree, 
so precious in the burning sands of Africa, and which 
will stand the climates south of Virginia. But wh 


ortion of one barrel of refuse to fourteen barrels of|}should I attempt a list which would fill a sma 


errings But it requires the garbage of 84 barrels 
of herrings to manure a Scotch, or about 67 barrels 
an English acre. The effects of this manure, how- 


ever, on waste lands, when first brought into culti-' 
It is calculated, | 


vation, are hardly to be credited. 
that a ton of fish, moderately saited, in a compost 


—-._. 





_ *Communications to the Board of Agriculture, vol. 
yp. 219, 3d edition, p. 226. 


volume? 

It is by experiment alone (and that at but little 
cost) we can ascertain what fruits, trees, shrubs, 
and plants, will stand our winters from Maine to 
Florida. The writer of these researches has success- 
fully introduced to open planting, many trees and 
shrubs, heretofore thought too tender. 

It is said that the Bostonians have evidenced great 
taste in their green-houses and pleasure grounds; if 





they cannot in their hot and n-houses embrace 
the whole of Mr. Prince’s splendid ochnte ae 
his fine fruits are an object of deep interest, while 
his hardy and ornamental trees and shrubs, pos- 
sessing such a variety of leaf, growth, colour and 
bloom, are well calculated to give effect to rural 
economy and to ornamental planting. Permit me 
to remark, that no blame should be imputed to Mr. 
Prince, if a pear, apples, cherries, &c. highly es- 
teemed in Maryland, should not be approved in 
Massachusetts or in Virginia. I know by expe- 
rience, that every fruit has its favourite soil and cli- 
mate, and therefore to insure to ourselves fine fruit, 
we should try all, and stick to that which is best. 
The subscriber is annually extending his collection 
from Mr. Prince’s nursery—he does not experience 
any disappointment, every article, both hardy and 
tender, reaches him in perfect security, put up with 
such exact neatness, that there is nothing lost. 

If the passage is long, all should be gradually ex- 
posed to light. Now commences the proper time 
for the removal of all deciduous trees. 

My southern and western friends let me recom- 
mend, that you take home with you a portion, if on- 
ly a small one, of this invaluable collection. Atten~ 
tively examine the catalogue, and let your childr 
at some distant day have it in theit_power to say, 
“‘my parents brought this here from William Prince’s _ 
nursery in the year 1826.” F. 

* 





EXTRACT OF A LETTER TO THE EDITOR, 
WITH SPECIMENS OF SUPERB GRAPES!! 
My Dear Sir, Port of Oxford, Sept. 26, 1826. 

I am very sorry to see in yours of the 22d ult. 
the little specimen of fruit I sent you was damaged 
before you received it; and although I had the 
honour to receive your statement with the basket; 
yet I have not had baskets to send you more in time 





‘peaches and large 


as | wanted to do; for few of my friends in Balti- 
more return the baskets, I now send you a small 
basket of grapes, but regret that some sorts are 
out that I wished you to see. My Muskatong 
eath, as all my fruits, came 
sooner this year than common, owing to the great 
drought before harvest. I send you some red Ham- 
burgh grapes, and Jersey and Guernsey ditto, and 
only a dozen berries of the White Scuppernong,* 
and they are the refuse and last of the fruit that can 
be found on the vine. It never bore before this 
year, (three years old.) I find them worth propa- 
gating. I am, dear Sir, ; 
With due respect, your friend, 
JOHN WILLIS. 





LARGE EGG PLANT. 
(From the Frederick Town Examiner.) 

An egg plant, (Solanum,) was raised in the gar- 
den of the Rev. John Dubois, at Mount St. Mary’s, 
near Emmittsburg, which, in circumference, is 28 
inches, its weight seven and a half pounds. Though 
by no means as large as some this Reverend gen- 
tleman has raised, it is sufficiently of the mammoth 
growth, to entitle it to the denomination of a curi- 
osity, and to the inspection of those who delight in 
viewing the progress of industry. 





¢FA sweet potatoe, from Somerset county, was 
shewn to the Editor of the American Farmer last 
week, which weighed eight pounds two ounces. 

Colonel Carr, at his garden near Gray’s Ferry, 
in the vicinity of Philadelphia, has this cescfioget 
of less than half an acte of vineyard, on a dry gra- 
velly hill adjoining the garden, sold 1200 pounds of 
grapes at from six to twenty cents per pound, and 
made two hundred and sixty gallons of wine, valued 





at two dollars the gallon. 
* A large grape of delightful flavour. 
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TABLE OF "THE PRINCIPAL ‘KNOWN WINES, AND “OF THE QUANTITY OF ALCOHOL IN “WINES. 
e | \Quantity of Quantity o 
Pan 4 Generic Names. Varieties. we: in Qualities. boo Generic Names. Varieties. “Alcohol 2 Qualities. 
| | parts. 100 par ts. 
} ° 
Portugal \Red. Port . (average)) 22.96 B* Crozes, Gervant, Mer- Less delicate in fla- 
Vinho de Ramo | 15.621 ( |Deep purple, rough, ; _| ceurol . ‘ ‘ jit vour. 
Collares | 19.75 P ane Oa spi- White. Hermi'vin de paille. . 11.43 BS a sweet, 
White. Bucellas ‘ ‘ , | 18.49 B Céte Rotie |Resemble Hermitage 
Setuval | ms Paes ae flavour Verinay . 12.32 B} — Seen, but are. 
wh Carcavellos | . . a 18.65 B {Amber color, sweet Seyssuel ‘ ‘ . P — Violet perfume. 
Spain . ite. Sherry , : . Deep do.; nutty and Clarette of \Light, sparkli 
Amontillado mS aromatic Die OF : = ‘| ae a 
: Amber color, sweet Red. Tavel |Bright rose col 
Paxarete pie } and aromatic. Chuzlan ‘ é , ‘ = "your and ae 
Malaga (A. D. 1666) 18.94B Beaucaire | 
. Amber; flavour de- St. Geniez) ) 
‘eeneneee ol licate, rich, sweet. Lirac | 
\Lagrima de Malaga _ ; oe neces — . — Inferior. 

Malmsey of | ? St. Joseph 

Sitges, | \ * os Resembles Malaga St-Georges! | 

Priory | . } \Full rich color; flay 

— Purple; sweet; fla sane i. * _ | | of Ratafia. 7 
Red. Tent, Tintilla| 13 30 B : Pees _— 
| vour strong, spicy White. Vin de} St. P st. J Sprightly flavour of 

La Torre ) Cotillon { t. Peray, St. Jean . —  })| the violet. 

Pegalez | White. Fron-| : . f 12.79 B |Luscious, flavour of 

Segorve | ~ Sweet tignan the grape 

Vinaroz 1{° Bright yellow colour; 

Benicarlo Lunel Clos-Mazet . - 15.52 B<| less luscious than 

Carinena | Frontignan. 

Val de Penas | Beziers (Cazoul, Bassan inenuallies Sherry. 

Manzanares — Resembles Claret. Red. Roussil-| (average) 

Ciudad Real | lon iBa -nols, sur Mer, Cos- |Great body and color, 
Majorca | White. Albaflor | . 17.26 B. |Resembles Sauterne abe. Collioure, To-| > 18.13B “ eaves when 
France | White. Champagne Sillery . 13.30 BL a ne remila, Grenache,Ter- 

risk or sparkling, rats 
oe deiicate flavour & ‘ ‘ lr ht golden 1 
Ay, Hautvilliers, Ep- . . -| : ght g color; 
> Any rae vad § aroma; slightly a- White a, Rivessaltes . ‘ -} fragrant aroma; fla 
Avise, Oger, Pierry, a , ~— but — ; sim of the quince. 
Closet, | Lemesnil, are still, or at most ISalces (Maccabac) Similar; inferior to Ri- 
: simply creaming: | vessaltes. 
Cramont, Menil . generally _— paler \Red; somewhat rough; 
| than Sillery. : ' . ened nel sweet. . 
Red. Champagne jverzy. ._ - 11.93B Red. Claret .  (average)} 15.10 B | * 
Verzynay, Mailly,| ( Good color and bo- Lafitte, Latour, Leovil- — purple; delicate 
Bouzy, St. Basle,| | — 3| dy, and a high le, Chateau Margeaux, | flavour; violet per. 
a. Ecueil, } | agreeable flavour. Rauzan | fume. 
Villedemange ( 
( Colour and aroma yong | Haut Brion, - |Resemble the better 
Clos St. Thierry . on of Burgundy, light- Haut Talani, Merig-| ‘13.87 B | sorts of Burgundy, bat 
? ness of Champagn: = Artimino,t Kissa- J | are rougher. 
White. Arbois Inferior to Champ.. nost ,average) 
Papillon ‘ a but resembling it Gorce, Larose, Bran- \Light wines; of good 
Chablis in some of their mouton, Pichow, Lon- | flavour. 
Red Burgundy a eo ee 14.57B | qualities. gueville ly h: od b 
Romanée Conti, Clos Beautiful, rich, pur- St. Emillon, Canon _ ews i our of barns 
Vougeot, Chamber- ple color; exqui- White. Claret |Prei ing sealing-wax. 
tin, Richebourg, Ro-|}  — site flavour with a fe. Vlaret |Preignac, Beaumes, — __|Secondary quality. 
manée de St. Vivant, full body, yet deii- Langon,Cerons, Buzet 
Tache, St. George cate and light. St. Nessans, SancéMont wes Sweet. 
Volnay, Ponard, Cor- Basillac Amb na 
ton, Vosne. Nuits. nein, whens " — a4 mber color; full; aror 
Beaune ‘Chamboll, ~~ but inferior to the as : . . ’ ) cm somewhat like 
Morey, Meurseault, former. s At a 
Savigny sous Beaune auterne 14.22B) |r colour; sweet. 
R he, Torins, ” r , ‘ : 
— e ‘naan oe oan, generous |/Germany | /Vhite. Rhenish|Johannisberger (1788) 8.71 P — and per- 
Auxerre ‘ 
: ’ Steinberg , Srongest of Rhine 
ite. Burund ot Boch pen High perfume and _ di : 
White. Burgundy /Mont Rachct nutty flavour. Riidensheimer (1811) hy SS, 
La Perriere, la _ ) Grafenberg 10.72 Like the former. 
botte, Ja Goutte d’or, Markebrune . - 
la Genevriere, les Rothenberg -_" Soft and delicate ff- 
Charmes, Vaumoril- Red. Rhenish | Hock Hocheimer (a- — 
lon, les Grisées, Val- - Rich, highly  fla- * verage) 13.68B (Light; acidulous. 
=. Grenouilles, f voured wines. Amanshausen, Leib- 
Vaudesir, Bougne- frauenmilch, Schar- a i 
vreau, Mont de Mi- iachooeger . Considerable body. 
jeu, Fui , Pouil- 2 . 
ee" ne _ Dark purple; fla- Laubenheim, Nierstein ‘Light; delicate pex- 
‘Red. Hermitage ‘ ° ° ‘ vour exquisite, & : , oo _ or 
Meal, Grefficux, Be-| | 12.8@B/| perfume reson. Red. Rhenish |Bodenheimer (1802) 13 96Z ; | — e perfume and 
sas, Baume, Rau | { dling that of the 
is ; Mosell Braunenberg, Pisport, \Light, pleasant flavour 
coule . ‘ raspberry. oselle Zeltingen, Wehlen, Graach | high aroma. 





*B. means on the authority of Mr. Brande; P. of Dr. Prout; and Z. of Mr. Zez. 








tA Tuscan wine. 


1A Candiar wine. 
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ee eee a ; 
i a Quantity of | Where Generic Quantity of ; 
Where Generic Varieties. Alcohol in Qualities. odeicod Memes Varielies. Alcohol in Qualities. 
produced.| Names 100 parts. - : sci 100 parts. 
: Brownish yellow when Malmsey ‘ 16.40 B_ |Luscious, sweet. 
Alungary |Tokay 9.88 B  t greenish when Tegeniffe | Teneriffe x . : 19.79 B |Resembles Madeira. 
old. ape 0 
Tokay Essence _ Syrupy, thick, muddy.|| G. Hope |Constantia ‘ ‘ ° ¢ 14.50 P , 
ates _ Thinner and more vi- Red Constantia 18.92 B ery luscious, pun- 
en ‘ nous. White Constantia . 19.75 B¢ | 5&9™ ta 
— _ Inferior to the two for- Steen wine > « ‘ 1060 P |Resembles Rhenish. 
; — a ‘ 18.25 B } Sweet. 
Meneser Edinburgh, Rusth, = ; Sweet, resembles To- chat 
Ofen . ‘ kay. ; —- Madeira} . (average)} 20.51B |Harsh, earth¥»taste. 
Italy Montepulci- ; _. __|Sweet, with high fla- , - Yellow or topaz color; 
ano : vour. , Persia Shiraz White . ‘ ° 19.80 P< | sweetish; resembles 
Brilliant purple; lus- : Madeira. 
Aleatico . e 16.20P)| cious aromatic fla-| Red 14.52 B § |Resembles Tintijla, with 
vour. : C ero a pitchy taste.’ 
Verdea ; pore color andj/England pees wine ‘ i 18.11 B |Resembles Rhenish. 
: : : om igh flavour. aisin wine average)| 25.12B “ 
Trebbiano ‘ ° és + ~~ Golden colour, sweet. Currant do. ¢ . 20.55 B |Various. 
Albano Montefiascone _— Pale straw color; light. Gooseberry . ° 11.84B {Brisk like Champagne. 
sett ¢ Both red and white; Elder wine 9.87B |Thick, narcotick. 
Orvietto ) = light. Orange do. . 11.26 B § |S¥eet, _ luscious, fla- 
a ; a 19.70 B { Red, luscious, sweet. Cider Gh eece vour of the fruit. 
Monte Somma, Gallitte — The best Lacrima. Perry . ‘ 7.26 B 3 Ps 
Ischia, Nola, Ottajano, , Mead - . . ‘ 17.32B |Sweet.. 
Novella, Torre deGre- _ Second-rate wines. Sycamore Juice fermented with ‘ is 
co, Pozzula . wine sugar. 
Vino Greco ° . ‘ , _ Sweet. b ; ; Water in which raisins 
Sicily |Marzala : . (average)| 25.9 B na ~— poe are steeped. te 
Twenty-one years old Nepaul Sihee A grape wine ain oe Strong and harsh. : 
submitted to Soem- » : Fermented juice of the a 
mering’s process five| 1-4 en Hindostan |Tari flabellif a oe 
ears . : . abelliformis allu 
'ISyracuse . : : . . 15.28 B (Both red and white. Tieldy, Saura. 
Resembles Maderia, Fermented juice of 
Etna , ‘ ‘ 30.00 P with the harsh flavour Sinday Elate sylvestris, the 
of Sicilian brandy. wild Date. 
Lissa 15.90 P |Resembles Claret. China Cha Nearly the same as Tari 
Ithaca = |Red wine of : Mandurin (Boiled rice fermented. 
Ithaca = 6m US ; - ; Maeuiings Shecue. Tartary |Koumis Fermented mare’s milk 
Cephslo-Icephatonia |... sf] mA dry ed wine Ms 
; , A fine flavoured white Kanyang- )| fermented with rice 
Candia |Rithymo = 2 Se ; iat ; wine. — and other vegetables. 
Cyprus {Vino Santa ‘ P ; . _ Pale straw color; sweet : “4. Fermented juice of the 
Teeos "Tenos ac ae go ee = Luscious, sweet. Africa Millaffo paim tee, Congo. 
Red Musca- vs Pombie Ferm’d millet, Caffres. 
Tenados | dine ° i { Resembles Tokay. Brazil Kooi } Fermented juice of Ap- 
White Mus- : ples 
Smyrna cadine : : om ; Lunciows, sweet. Mexico Palque Fermented juice of the 
Madeira |Madeira ° .  (average)| 22.27B \ Full; pungent, nutty, a Agave. 
2 . (WestIndies)| 21.20 P< | or bitter-sweet, rich, Norway Birch ; Juice of Betula alba 
Sercial . (average 20.32 B ! aromatic flavour. wine fermented with sugar. 
























































RURAL ECONOMY. 





CIDER. 
(From the American Sentinel.) 


Much has been written on the subject of improv- 
ing cider in various ways, such as straining it from 
the press, by filtration through sand or coal, by boil- 
ing, freezing and racking, and by the addition of 
other ingredients to strengthen and improve it.— 
Many of these and other modes are doubtless very 
beneficial. 

But my object is to point out and convince the 
practical farmer, by stating plain, simple facts, that 
the most important part towards having good cider 
isin the making—to obtain the strength and spirit 
from the apple, in the first place, and that in many, 
if not in most cases, it is not extracted from the 
puuiice. It is needless to state that the rich, dry, 
sweet apples make the best liquor, or that it is impor- 
tant that the fruit should be ripe and not defective, 
clean and dry: these things are generally and w2ll 
understood. The great error lies in the imperfect 
and hasty manner in which the work is done. 
usually the case that several make their cider at one 
mill, and each are allowed but a short time; the ap- 


ples are broken in a nut-mill (the kind now in com- 


mon use) and put immediately on the platform, and 
in three or four hours a cheese or pressing is made 
up, the screws forced upon it immediately, and in a 
short time the work is done. 

Such cider as this, and thade from sour hard ap- 
ples, will have a watery appearance at the press, 
and an actual sour flavour, and soon as fermented 
will inevitably have a light colour, and be but little 
different from poor weak vinegar, and poorly com- 
pensates the maker. The mode in which cider 
ought to be made, would be to grind the fruit in the 
old fasbioned trough and wheel mill, until complte 
ly crushed to « pulp; then remove it into a vat, and 
let it remain in a mass until there appears a slight 
fermentation upon it, which will be varied by the 
weather and ripeness of the fruit from one to three 
days; then put it to the press. and not work it off too 
fast on account of having it clear. Your pumice in 
the vat will change towards a cherry red, and your 
cider will partake of the same colour, and if not 
made too early in the season, will have sufficient 
body to carry it through the next summer, and a 
good foundation to work upon if you wish to im- 
prove it. 


It is | objection to the nut-mill is, that it merely 
8 


breaks or cut up the apple, and does not crush and 





grind it like the wheel; still, if the work is well done, 
the pumice will very much improve in fermentation. 


To convince you that I am correct, bruise a sour 
hard apple, and force out the juice an@ you will 
find it thin as water, white and sour, bruise the 
other side. and let it remain a few days, and you 
will find the bruise a deep colour, and the juice the 
same coluur, sweet and rich. 

I am well convinced that we lose much spirit in 
the pumice. In New Jersey and the south, the dis- 
tillers never practice purchasing cider, but receive 
a certain number of bushels and parts of bushels of 
apples, (as may be agreed upon,) for a gallon of 
brandy, and | am told that they pay more, and 
are themselves better paid, than our cider distillers; 
they grind them, and ferment the pumice unpress- 
ed, in vats, and distill the whole mass; it makes 
what they call the apple brandy, and has a flavour 
of the seed, which makes it differ from our cider 
brandy, which flavour is more or less liked,—ac- 
cording .o habit in use of either. I have often 
thought that our cider distillers would find it pro- 
fitable to erect vats, and send round and gather 
pumice from the presses in their neighbourhood, 
(which is always wholly ugeless,) and ferment and 
distil it. I may be in an error, but I think it would 
be an experiment by those fitted for it. The 
sting of the nose, which you feel in walking over 
a bed of pumice, is caused by the spirit arising 
from it. 
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PERPENDICULAR GRAIN MILL. 


A mill, constructed on a new principle, is now in 
eperation on the property of General Van Renssa- 
laer, near Albany, which is said to execute work 
with great facility. It is the invention of Messrs. 
Harris and Wilson, of Albany, It is called the 
**Perpendicular Grain Mill,” and may be worked by 
steam, horse or water power. It occupies but a very 
smalispace, and though the stones «re but about 27 
inches diameter, and require only a one horse power, 
it will grind four bushels of wheat per hour with 
ease, and produces excellent flour. ‘The stones, in- 
stead of being 
pendicular position, and are brought in closer con- 
tact, or separated at pleasure, by means of a screw. 
‘They perform two hundred and fifty evolutions in a 
minute. The machinery is simple and cheap in its 
construction, and not liable to get out of repair— 
This mill is adapted to all the uses of the common 
grist mill, and has been found to be excellent in 
grinding paints in oil. 





SPINNING FLAX. 
Messrs. Hunt & Hoskins, of this state, have in- 


vented a machine, for which they have taken out a’ 
A small | 


patent, for the purpose of spinning flax. 
model may be seen by those who have any curi- 
osity to examine what we believe to be a very 
valuable invention, in the large room at Tammany 


Hall. 


placed horizontally, are fixed in a ss 


INCREASE OF CANAL NAVIGATION. 
We presume that but a few, even of those who 


are in the daily habit of seeing boats pass and re-|, 


rapid increase of business through the medium of| 
these artificial rivers. We have taken the pains to} 
‘obtain the number of arrivals at this city, and the 
result is as follows: 


In 1823 there arrived - 


pass upon our canals, are aware of the constant and_| 


1.329 boats. 


| 1824 - - - 2,687 
1825 - - - - $,336 
1826 to Ist Sept. - 4,380 





It is probable that the arrivals this year will not 
,be far short of SEVEN 'THOUSAND,; and there! 
lis every prospect that the increase will in future be 
in the same ratio with the past, until it will become! 
‘absolutely necessary to make another canal, double | 
ithe locks, or adopt some other means, to facilitate | 
| the transportation of the products of the west, which 
must all coneentrate at this point on their way to 
market. When the Ohio canal shall have been com- 
pleted, an immeuse sum will be «wdded to our canal 
revenue, [Albuny Advertiser. 











LADixS’ DEPARTMENT. 





BUTTER. 
Well made pure butter is lenient and nourishing, 








‘ al - by the! ; 
As the work jaas alwayssbeen done by he | eaten cold, in moderation, with bread. But upon} 


‘off the salts irom the kidnies and bladder. 


—— 


the breast, and makes people look old and withered 
with pale lips. 7 
The best vinegar is that which is made of the 
best wines. ‘Lemon-juice and verjuice have much 
the same qualities and effects as vinegar. 

The commonest vinegar is least adulterated. 


MUSTARD. 


Mustard quickens the appetite, warms the stom- 
ach, assists in digesting hard meats, and dries y 
superfluous moisture. It seldom agrees with a 
stomachs. 


TEA. 


The frequent drinking of a quantity of tea, as is 
the general practice, relaxes and weakens the tone. 
of the stomach, whence proceeds nausea and indi- 
gestion, with a weakness of the nerves, and flabbi- 
ness of the flesh, and very often a pale wan com- 
plexion. Milk, when mixed with it in some quanti- 
ty, lessens its bad qualities, by rendering it softer, 
and nutritious; and, with a moderate ‘quantity of 
sugar, it may then be a proper breakfast, as a dilu- 
ent, to those who are strong, and live freely, in 
erder to cleanse the alimentary passages, and wash 
But 
persons of weak nerves ought to abstain from it as 
carefully as from drams and cordial drops; as it 
causes the same kind of irritation on the tender deli- 
cate fibres of the stomach, which ends in lowness, 
trembling and vapours. 

It should never be drank hot by any body, green 


ary one gone Se se — “ to eal — ‘hot new bread, or hot toast, or used as sauce to  teais less wholesome than black or Bohea. 
y I y : f |animal fvod, it is not wholesome. In the two first | 


attend to 80 spindles; and it is obvious that if the 
culture of flax be attended to in this country, with 


a view to its domestic manufacture, and should this . 
invention succeed, linen goods may at no distant|#24 disturb the digestion. 


time become nearly as cheap as cotton. 
[V. ¥. Ev. Post. 


See 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO CANAL ESTI- 
MA 





A letter to the editors, from one of the most re- 
spectable gentlemen in Berkley county, Va., states 
that he has examined, with some interest, the state- 
meat of prices by which the Engineers have esti- 
mated the cost of executing the work on the Poto- 
mac Canal, and that they very far exceed the ac- 
tual prices at which the same articles sell in market 


linstances it is very apt to turn acid in the stomach;'! 
and in the latter, to float uppermost in the stomach, | 
if melted thick and} 
carefully, and eaten with vegetable food and bread | 
only, it is not so liable to this objection. 

Butter is good for diy constipated habits, but not 
for such as are bilious, asthmatic, or corpulent. | 


SUGAR. 

Sugar used in moderation is nourishing and good, | 
but much of it destroys the appetite, and injures 
the digestion. Moist sugar is the sweetest, and 
most opening; refined sugar, of a binding nature. | 
The preparations made of suyar, such as barley su- | 
gar, sugar-candy, &c. are ali indigestible and bad, as! 
the good properties of the sugar are destroyed by | 
the process it undergoes in the making them. 
They are particularly injurious to children, from 
cloying their delicate stomachs. Young children 





COFFEE. 


Coffee affords very little nourishment, and is apt 
to occasion heat, dryness, stimulation and tremours 
of the nerves, and for these reasons is thought to 
occasion palsies, watchfulness, and leanness. Hence 
it is very plain that it must be pernicious to hot, 
dry, and bilious constitutions. If moderately used 
it may be beneficial to phlegmatic persons, but, if 
drank very strong, or in great quantities, it will 
prove injurious even to them. 

CHOCOLATE 

Is rich, nutritious, and soothing, saponaceous, and 
cleansing; from which quality it often helps diges- 
tion, and excites the appetite. It is only proper for 
some of the leaner and stronger sort of phlegmatic 
constitutions, and some old people who are healthy, 
and accustpmed to bodily exercise. 


FRUITS. 


on that route. Lime, for instance, he has himself are in general better without sugar, as it is very apt| Fruits are of different degrees of digestibility. 
purchased by retail, of a very beautiful as well as \to turn acid and disagree with weak stomachs; and |'Those of a hard texture, as some kinds of apples, 


excellent quality, for 124 cents, and he doubts not the kind of food they take has natural sweetness | melons, apricots, several sorts of fleshy plums, and 
all immature fruits, are difficult of digestion. 


a contract by the quantity, might be had at 10 cents. enough in it not at all to require it. 
Strawberries, raspberries, currants, gooseberries, 


With to bricks, he is convinced they could 
be purchased for three and a half or at most four — cherries, green-gages, peaches, nectarines, melting 
dollars per thousand. Daily labour, too, which is} alt, moderately used, especially with flesh, fish, pears, mulberries, figs, grapes, medlars, when all 
estimated at 100 cents per day, he says he finds no| butter, and cheese, is very beneficial, as it naturally | quite ripe, are more easily dissolved in the stomach. 
difficulty in procuring at 40 cents, and when hired’ stimulates weak or disordered stomachs, and checks} Fruit, moderateiy eaten, is wholesome, particu- 

the month, at six dollars—ordinary hands at five. fermentations. But if it be immoderately used it)larly as correcting the grossness of animal food. 

is is exclusive of the board; but, every thing in-| has acontrary effect. Very little salt should be used | But an excess of it, and especially of unripe fruit, is 
eluded, any number of hands, he says, may be had /with vegetable food of the grain or seed kind; for|productive of many diseases: amongst children in 





at an expense not exceeding eight or nine dollars the Jess salt that is put to it the milder, cooler, 








rmonth. He says he might go through the whole 
ist of articles, as far as they come within his know- 
ledge, and shew the same miscalculation, had he 
time, or were it necessary. With all the mass of 
evidence on this subject, he asks, would it not be 
possible to get the Trentany of War to have the 
estimates made on a more reasonable scale? 

Upon this suggestion we remark, that the quan- 
tity of work to be dorie, being estimated, it will be 
very easy to graduate the total cost to the ascer- 
tained price, at which the several items of labour 
and materials can be obtained. If the cost of the 
particular items may be estimated 50 or 100 per 
cent. too high, the total estimate will of course be 
reduced accordingly 


\pleasanter, and easier of digestion it will be. Salt 
jexcites the appetite, assists the stomach in digesting 
crude phlegmatic substances, is cleansing, and pre- 
|vents putrefaction,; but if too much used, it heats 
‘and dries the blood and natural moisture. It is 
best for phlegmatic, cold, and moist stomachs; and 
most injurious to hot, lean bodies. 

Salt-petre is particularly bad for bilious persons. 


VINEGAR. 

Vinegar is cooling, opening, excites the appetite, 
assists digestion, is good for hot stomachs, resists 
putrefaction, and therefore very good against pes- 


particular, it often occasions such as the nettle rash 
and St. Anthony’s fire. 

Fruit invariably disagrees with bilious persons; 
but is a sovereign remedy for the sea-scurvy, and 
for diseases arising from an excess of animal food. 





FLOWERS, 


With each expanding flower we find 
Some pleasing sentiment combined; 
Love in the myrtle bloom is seen; 
Remembrance to the violet clings; 
Peace brightens on the olive’s green; 
Hope from the half-closed iris springs; 








tilential diseases. Too much use of it injures the 
nerves, emaciates some constitutions, is hurtful to 


And victory on the laurel glows, 
And Woman blushes in the rosef 
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PORTRAIT OF JACK, 


The terrier dog, son of English Billy, imported 
to Baltimore in September, 1826, along with the 
terrier bitch Rose; the former 15 the latter 12 
months old. See American Farmer, Vol. 8, p. 207. 
We are thus particular in recording what relates to 
these dogs, for the sake of preserving the means of 
tracing hereafter, as there will doubtless be occa- 
sion to do, the pedigree of their progeny. 

It will be seen that the gentleman who,toak great 
pains in procuring the best to be had in gland, 
says they are both out of celebrated fox terriers. 
The sporting books and works on natural history 








inform us, that in England every pack of hounds is 
accompanied by a terrier, on account of their ex. 
pertness in forcing foxes from their holes. With us 
they might be employed for the same purpose with 
equal advantage.. But they are more used and 
valued for their natural antipathy to rats, mice, and 
other animals of that sort. Toue ed, as Jack is, with 
the blood of the bull dog, they become also formi- 
dable watch dogs, willing and capable to defend 
the stable, meat house, poultry yard, &e not only 
from rats and mice, but from mischievous and 
thieving curs, whether of four or of two legs! 





SPORTING OLIO. 





BLOOD HORSES. 
(From the New York Evening Post.) 

Great exertions have been made by a few gentle- 
men in this city and the neighbouring towns, to im- 
prove the breed of horses from the best blood and 
stock that could be procured, nor have they labour- 
edin vain. With an Eclipse to build upon, they 
have reared colts that are able to contend with any 
thing hitherto brought against them “in the field 
Several have been purchased at enormous prices 
and taken out of the state, but we have materials 
enough left and can raise more. We are unques 
tionably indebted for our best stock thus far, to di 
rect importations from England. and although it is 
not perceptible that the breed deteriorates in this 
country, yet we are pleased fo learn of the recent 
arrival of the bay colt Valentine, imported during 
the last month, in the ship Dalhousie Castle to this 
city, the property of ‘Thomas Connah, who came 
out with him, and consider it a great acquisition to 
the stock of this state. He i¢ now at Bathgate’s 


Stables, Westchester, and will be four years old 





next grass; he will be exhibited at the next show 
of horses at the Union course, and his speed and 
bottom fairly tested, should no accident prevent his 
running. In the mean time for the benefit of sports- 
men, it may not be improper to give his pedigree 
contained in the following letter from Holdsworth’s 
stud groom to T. Connah. 


Farnsfield, Feb. 23, 1826. 


Pedigree of bay colt Valentine; he was bred by 
Mr. Holdsworth in 1523, got by Magistrate; dam 
Miss Forrester by Diamond; grand dam by Alex 
ander out 6f Capt. Absolute’s dam, by Sweet Wil- 
liam; ‘Thetis by Chymist; Curiosity by Snap. 

Magistrate is by, Camillus, dam Lady Rachel by 
Stamford; her dam, Young Rachel, by Volunteer 
out of Rachel, sister to the Maid of All Work, by 
High Flyer. 

Above you have the pedigree of the colt bought 
by Mr Wm. Coates, for you, and I have no d@ubt 
of his giving every satisfaction; he is a 
sound, his colour good, viz. blood bay with blac 
legs, and being near 16 hands, cannot fail answer- 


servant, JOHN WINANT. 
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—_ 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
MILLS’ ATLAS OF THE STATE OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA. 


. 
The liberal and patriotic state of South Caroline 
has effected a work which no other State has yet 
done, and which the proudest empires of the old 
world have failed to accomplish: namely, tlas 
of its own territory, projected on a gyend scale, and 
embracing every district or county in it on sepa>_ 
rate sheets. wr . 

In a letter from one of the first houses in Phila- 
delphia, (publishing works of this kind,) to Mr. 
Mills, we fad the following remarks: 

“Your Atlas of South Carolina is arféxtraordi- 
nary work. There is not at this time a single coun- 
try in Europe that has an atlas equal to it; ang it is 
only now that France is about to have one on a si- , 
milar scale. How much more extraordinary would” 
it appear to have an atlas devoted exclusively to 
Brittany, Normandy or other parts of France, as 
yours is to one of the United States. Considering 
it an extraordinary thing, we are s of send- 
ing a copy of your first sheet to ur fri 
in France, editor of one of the. pi jou 
who notices all such matters, an 
— to have it as a specimen of what is doing 

ere.” 
The Atlas of South Carolina is of the largest 
size imperial, and @ontains #, COrres' ing 
to so many districts or cow of which the state 
is composed, projected on a scale of two miles to the 
inch. Some of the maps occupy a space on the 
sheet equal to 1000 square inches; the whole are 
eggraved in the handsomest manner by Tanner, 
ell known for his talents in this art. The frontis- 
piece displays a general map of the State, accom- 
panied by a brief statistical yiew of the same, beau- 
tifully executed by the hotse,of Fielding Lucas, 
Esgq., of this city, at whose bookstore a copy of the 
Atlas is deposited for inspection,” : 

To accomplish this great work South Caroli 
has spared no expense. Fifty thousand dollars have 
been expended in making the surveys, which were 
to include all the judicial divisions of the state un- 
der separate heads. 

The noble example set by South Carolina in per- 
fecting a work of this important character, and the 
efforts made and making in other states to effect 
the same object, should serve to encourage and sti- 
mulate the legislature of our State to do the same 
thing. ‘The expenses of making surveys would not 
be very great at the present time, in consequence 
of the extensive topographical examinati ich 
are now making ip various sections 
with reference to internal improveme 
much would such a work aid us ina 
ledge of this subject. ae 

In connection with the Atlas of South @ai 
there is another state work of equal interest, which 
Mr. Mills has prepared, and which is now i 
press; namely, the Statistics of South Carolt 
embracing both a general and particular view 
the state under the several district heads. 

In order to obtain, without much difficulty, cor- 
rect information on the subjects treated of in this 
work, Mr. Mills distributed a circular through the 
state, containing queries, to which answers .were 
requested:* 

istory of the settlement—Origin of its name=-Si- 
tuation—Boundaries-- Extent— Nature of soil—Pro- 










‘ 





* As the subjects to which these queries allude are 
interesting to us also, we have included them here. and 
would invite the attention of our citizens to the pro- 





: : ver-'ties or leisure occur, especially now, whilst we have 
ing your purpose well. 1 am, sir, your obedient|yet amongst us many of the original settlers of the 


priety of collecting information on them, as opportuni- 







country, or their immediate’descendants, 
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ductions—Amount per acre—Value—-Towns—Vil-! dented for the last sixty years. “Ned,” as Mr.! 
lages--Lakes--Creeks—-Streams navigable,or other-| M. named this finny hermit, would receive from 





PRICES CURRENT. 






























































SO ee re n 





wise--State of the roads--Value of land—Division of} Mr. M’s hands, snails, worms, &c. and always seem- |WHOLESALE.| RETA. 
- . a . ARTICLES. per.|— 
property-Taxes—-Price of grain and other provisions ed pleased at the presence of its feeder, frequently "__|from{ to | from] to 
—Market—Timber trees, fruit trees--Expenses of| moving its tail and fins with the greatest rapidity,' BEEF, Baltimore Prime,| bb]./ 8 00 ; pene 
living—Price of labour—Climate, diseases—Instan-| and approaching the ‘surface of the water. At se-|BACON, and Hams,. . | Ib. 5 8 9} 12 
ces of longevity— Population—Commerce, manufac-| veral times trouts were put into the well, which | BEES-WAX, Am. yellow 30} S31) 50 
tures—Catfle, sheep, swine, fish, game, birds—| were instantly devoured by the solitary inmate, |COFFEE, Java, - sotee 164) 17/7720) 99 
Number of Poor, management and expense of them) who had increased in size, and weighed about 2 Ibs. |... Havana,. . . 15) 164 20 
; , a ca : COTTON, Louisiana, &c. 1) 13 
—Namber of blind, deaf, dumb, and lunatick per-| Time had changed poor Ned’s appearance, once | Georgia Upland,. . . 10] 12 
sons—Edueation—-Schools, publick, private, and being a fat, well proportioned trout, but lately re-|copyoN YARN, No. 10, 30 


free—Number and class of religious sects—Emi-| 
nent meéa—Customs—Names of places, Indian or, 
other—Rocks, granite, free-stone, soap stone, shell 
or compact lime-stone— Mines—-Metals —-Minerais—-| 
Materials for building—Waste land, swamps, quan- 
tity reclaimed, expense of banking--W hat improve- 
ments seem wanting—Agricultural and other Socie- 
ties—State of the Arts and Literature, &c —Mis- 
cellaneous remarks. 
A Frienp To INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 
Baltimore, Sept. 23, 1826. 





THE UNIVERSITY. 


The faculty of the University of Virginia have 
arranged the plan of a public examination, to take 

lace at the close of the present session. There will 
be a thorough examination of each particular class, 
in the respective branches of education, and honor- 
ary distinctions will be awarded to such students as 
shall deserve them, by the superior merit of their 
attainments. The examination will be conducted 
so as to afford a fair and full opportunity of testing 
the proficiency of each student in his class. We 
have not learned the details of the plan; but they 
will be made known in due season. ‘This step will 
tend at once to develope the talents of the faculty 
and students of this institution, and to furnish evi 
dence of the advantages of the plan upon which 


seinbling a small codfish. His lips and gills were| 
perfeetly white—his head was formerly black, and | 
of a large size. 


taken and put into the well, or spring, three years! 
since, it did not weigh two ounces. Last March} 
it was taken out and when put into the scales found | 
to weigh over two pounds. It will rise gently from 
the bottom of the well and feed out of tue hand. 
And what is very remarkable, it will suffer none of 
the finny tribe to occupy the same cell, not even one 
of its own immediate family. Several different kinds 
of fish, and among them trout of large size, have 
been put into the well, and all have been immedi- 
ately attacked, and ultimately killed by this lord of} 
the castle. The object of keeping him a prisoner, 
is to ascertain, by good feeding, the size to which 
these delicious fish will attain, and how rapid are 
their growth. 





To THE Lovers oF Goop Beer. 

Put two quarts of molasses into a keg with ten 
galions cool water. Boil two ounces alspice, two 
ounces ginger, two ounces hops, and half a pint of. 
Indian meal, in two or three quarts of water about 
an hour; strain it into the keg while hot, add one; 








education is here conducted. We entertain a con- 
fident hope that its result will be highly satisfactory 
to all who feel an interest in the progress of letters, 
‘and in the success of the University particularly.— 


Amid the numerous institutions of learning which| i 


are springing upin our country, and extending their 
happy influence far and wide over our community, 
the University of Virginia occupies most deservedly 
an elevated rank. It is the meridian light of Vir- 
ginia, and its destinies involve the best hopes and 
most brilliant promise of our state. We venture to 


affirm, that the expectations to which it has given| 


rise, will be fully answered. 


We take this occasion to remark, that the library, 


and apparatus of the University have recently re- 
ceived many valuable accessions. The books pro 

cured in Europe, by the agent of the institution, 
have been received, and are placed in the room of 
the rotunda, destined for their reception. The ro- 
tunda is almost entirely complete, and is finished in 
that taste and elegance in which it was designed by 
the masterly mind of its immortal patron. ‘The ut- 
most order, and the steadiest application have, of 
late, distinguished the students of the University, 
and every thing seems to contribute in advancing 
the great plan of intellectual cultivation. May God 
speed the good work! 

Charlottesville, Sept. 16. 








LONGEVITY OF A TROUT. 
Fifty-three years ago, Mr. William Mossop, of 
Board-hall, near Broughton in Furness, when a 
bey, placed a small trout in a well in the orchard 
belonging to the family, where it has ever since re- 
mained until last week, when it departed this life— 
not through sickness or any other infirmity attend- 


ing old age, rather for wan! of its natural SUp- | Fliowers—Portrait of Jack—Blood Horses—Mills’ Atlas 
port, water, the severe drought drying up the spring of South Carolina—Charlottesville University—Longe- 


which supplied the well; a circumstance unprece- 


pint of veast; shake it well together, stop the keg! 
nearly tignt, and let it stand about twenty-four 
hours, when it will be fit for use. ‘The whole ex- 
pense of this quantity will not exceed three shillings. 





Peta hy nw A ve, yee a — 
cet feats P Aid ko 


Baxtimore, Fripay, Ocroser 6, 1826. 








| 





$*Quvere.—Who has for sale a thorough bred | 
|Stallion horse, of good size, large bone, blood bay,| 
lor dapple grey, Of elegant figure? He need not be) 
famed asa racer, provided his pedigree is clear and| 
undoubted, but must be a smart traveller, of good} 
(iisposition—in short, a horse every way fit to breed 





Col. Brightup.is mentioned in the “Pioneer” as 
the importer of a large flock of Saxony sheep, and 
\the most extensive cultivator of the vine in South 
Carolina. 
| §c#G. F. Miller, at the office of the American 
Farmer, will receive and transmit orders for fruits, 
trees, vines, ornamental trees, and shrubbery, flow 
ers, &c. to William Prince, Esq. of New York, 
| whose establishment is noticed at page 227 of this 
jnumber, by a gentleman of first rate taste and 
judgment. 
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vity of a Trout—Good Beer—Editorial. 


This remarkable fish has been;CANDLES, Mould, . . 


An advance of 1 cent 
each number to No. 18. 
124) 14) 16! 4g 





PStsred tiered 


visited and considered as a curiosity by the neigh- | er 11 14 

bouring country for many years.—London paper. |CHEESE,........ 84; 94) 12) a5 
Mr. James Jackson, of Islip, (L. 1) is making a FISH, Hersia ee, = * da 37 

aa . ed , Herrings,Sus. |2 S74; 

similar experiment with a trout. When it was) Shad, inaned, 5 50} 6 00 


FLAXSEED, Rough,. . |bush 33 80; 


FLOUR, Superfine, city,| bbl.) 4 62) 4 75) 5 25) ¢ og 
MN, ae a a =— | 4 37 
Susquehanna, auperfi. | — | 4 00 

GUNPOWDER, Balti. . |251b) 5 00 


o 
ao 
——) 


GRAIN, Ind. corn, yellow/bush{ 60 
white | — 65; 68 





Wheat, Family Flour, | — 95) i 05 

do. Lawler, & Red,new) — 85 90 

do. Red, Susque... | — 90} 93 
wa ae 6 aes —| 60) 65 
Barley,......e-. _ 80} 1 00 

Clover Seed, Red .. bush} 4 50) 5 00; 
Ruta Baga Seed,. . . | Ib. 87) 1 00 

Orchard Grass Seed, |bush| 3 00 3 50! scarce 
Mange! Wurtzel Seed,} — | 1 25 1 50 
Timothy Seed, ....|—({ 4 00 4 50) scere: 
Se era a ais 46 

Beans, White, .... | —{ ) 50! 1 70] 1 84 


HEMP, Russia, clean, . | ton |215 \ 
Do. Country ....|— {120 |130 
HOPS, Ist sort, ..... | Ib. i2; 25 


HOGS’ LARD,..... vm 7} 10| 19) 
LEAD, Pig...... . | Tb. 1| 

Bar... «2. |— 73! 8 
LEATHER, Soal, best, 22, 23) 32 


MOLASSES, sugar-house|gal.| 46) 50) 623) 45 
Havana, Ist qual. . . | — 30| 374 
NAILS, 6a20d. Ib. 64 9 


NAVAL STORES, Tar, |bbi.| 1 50.1 623 
Me «6 ow.a% << —|2 | 
Turpentine, Soft, 1 


— 75 
OIL, Whale, common, . | gal. 2 $0) 40 
Spermaceti, winter . 68 70 88 og 














PORK, Baitimore Meés, | bb] {11 90,11 50) 
do. Prime,...|— | 8 50 
PLASTER, cargo price, | ton.| 3 50| 
ground, . . | bbl.) 3 50) 
RICE, fresh, ...... Ib.) = 23 3 5 
SOAP, Baltimore White, | Ib. 12; 14) 18 
Brown and yellow,; — 54) 74; 10) 4g 


| WHISKEY, Ist proof, . | gal. $2) 33: 38 56 














PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr| — 75) 1 00| 1 25 
APPT E BRANDY, !st pr} ~- 29 50 x 
SUGARS, Havana White, |e.lb.|12 50/18 50/14 |15 
do. Brown, . . | — | 9 50/10 00 
Louisiana, .....- — | 8 75) 9 75/10 {44 
rare a ee ib. 19 22 20; = gp 
SPICES, Cloves,.... | — 70 1 00 
Ginger, Ground,... | — 7 12 12) 48 
Pepper,. ...-see- _— 163 17 25 
SALT, St. Ubes,.... bush} 43 15; 
Liverpoo) ground . . | — 46} 41 be 
SHOT, Balt. all sizes, . | clb.) 8 50 1 
WINES, Madeira, L. P. |gal.} 2 50} 3 00) 3 50) 4 
do. Sicily,. . | — | 1 10} 1 !5) ! 50) 9 
Lisbon,.......- — |} 1 05} 1 10} 1 50) 7 45 
ae doz.) 4 8 5 00! g 09 
Port, first quality, . . |gal.{ 1 65) 1 85) 2 50 
WOOL, Merino, full bl’d| Ib. 39] 35)) washron 
do. crossed,.. | — 20) 22) 1 heen’s 
Common, Country, . | — 18} 22) f pack & free 
Skinners’ or Pulled, . | — 20\ 25) } from tags. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


ON THE USE OF LIME IN AGRICULTURE. 


(From the $d vol. of Memoirs of the board of Ag- 
riculture of the state of New York.) 


‘bee been long and profitably ased in some 





of the 
husban It has stood the test of experience, and 
many farmers who had abstained from its use, on 
the introduction of gypsum, are again resorting to 


it, we are told, as the cheapest and surest means of and have not put on less than sixty or seventy bush- 


increasing fertility to the soil. We believe that, on 
trial, its use will be found no less beneficial in New 
York than it has proved in Pennsylvania, and in 
Great Britain. At all events, as lime exists in great 
abundance in most of our counties, it is of impor- 
tance that the question should be settled by careful 
and repeated experiments, 

The importance of the subject induced us to \.rite 
to Pennsylvania, for such information as might serve 
to guide us in the application of this useful fossil 
for the improvement of our farms. The two let- 


ters which follow have been received in reply to our | 


inquiries. They come from practical farmers,— 
and although the information which they contain is 
not so full as we wished, it is nevertheless sufficient, 


we hope, to induce the enterprizing cultivators of be spared a few years, I shall be better alile to 


eur state to give the subject a fair experiment. 

It may not be amiss to state the qualities of the 
Pennsylvania lime-stone, and to remark, that we 
shall endeavor to obtain an analysis of specimens 
of our own state; which, if we obtain in time, shall 
be inserted in a subsequent page of this volume.— 
Professor (now president) Cooper examined speci- 
mens of the former, obtained from nine different 
localities. The results of the analysis were as fol- 
Tows: 

Alu- 


Pure Silex. 


lime. 


Carb. of 
mina. Magnesia. 


No. 1—100 parts gave 83 3 2 
2 “ << 81 8 2 14 
» © id 80 4 2 14 
. = is 76 4 6 14 
ae sa 81 5 2 12 
» = . 82 2 0 16 
: a = 85 1 0 14 
» © = 85 1 0 14 
_ ae ” 54 36 6 A 


Of these, No. 7 is regarded as the strongest for 
building or for land, and No. 9 the weakest. The 
first four are strong lime—five and six of medium 
quality, and No. 8 nearly equal to No. 7: that is 
according to their reputation in the neighborhood.* 
Magnesia, in the proportions indicated in the fore- 
going results, is not prejudicial to vegetation;— 
though a greater proportion (22 per cent.) has, ac- 
—s to Teffnaut, Soon found injurious in Great 

ritain. 


Letter from Cyrus Jacobs, Esq. dated Spring Grove 
Forge, Vov. 8, 1824. 
J. Buew, Ese. 


Dear Sir—In answer to your queries about lime, 
Ihave to inform you that, until within the last two 
or three years, it was but little used as a manure in 
this neighborhood; it is now more used, and on all 
soils; some farmers put on first, from thirty to forty 
bushels per acre, and in two or three years after- 
wards, about the same quantity; the — opin- 
ion is here, it operates on corn and clover the 
soonest. It is put on the land in different ways 
here; but generally the land is first ploughed, and 
the lime hauled out of the kiln before it has slacked, 
and put on in about one bushel in a heap; and as 
soon as it is slacked spread immediately, and har- 
rowed twice over and then ploughed in; and in dr 
weather it often happens that we have to haul wa- 








*See Memoirs of the Philadelphia Agricultural Socie- 
ty, Vol. S, p, 106 of appendix. 
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ter to slack it. Others have the ae all ready 
for seeding, and haul the lime and_ it on the 
same way, and as soon as slacked, d it and 
harrow it twice over, and then sow the seéaand 
harrow it twice over again, which mixes it v ll 
and keeps it near the s of the ground; 
the above meth 
are here used. I have had put on my is sea- 
son between seventeen and eighteen thousand bushels 
of lime, and have put it on in both the above ways, 










lels per acre, nor more than one hundréd®& I have 
no hesitation in saying, that | have experienced fif- 
ty per cent. benefit in corn antd.grass; in on wat 
crops I cannot yet so well judgé the benéfit, not 
having limed my land more than two years past, 
but have not the least doubt but I shall be amply 
repaid for a}! the cost and trouble ofthe lime. Our 
lands here are nearly all lime-stone land, and of a 
good quality, and will bear more lime than land of 
a poorer quality; but it is the general opinion that 
the poorer soils agree best with lime, and receive 
the most benefit from it; and no doubt it is the case. 
Some are of the opinion that lime-stone land is not 
much benefitted with lime, particularly for wheat 
crops, though that is not my opinion; and should I 





judge, as I have, for these last two years, been 
‘liming my land on a tolerably large scale; and have 
inot the least doubt but I shall be fully recompensed 
for it, both in my wheat crops and other grain; in 
corn we have already experienced the profit. 
Iremain, dear sir, very respectfully, your hum- 
ble servant. CYRUS JACOBS. 


Letter from Daniel Buckley, Esq. dated Salisbury, 
Pa. Dec. 19, 1824. 
J. Bue, Esq. 


— and can be moreintimately mixed with the 
soil. " 

There are good farmers who differ as to the quan - 
tity of lime that is most profitably applied. Some 
say 60 bushels on the acre, some 70, and some more. 
I have applied 100 on an acre of limestone lan 

dressing; but have not been able todiscover any 
benefit from using it thus freely, nor any injury, — 
except in the loss of lime. >: 4 

Wheat seldom receives any benefit {ro 
until the second or third year after ji be 
plied, except it has been mixed ina e¢ 
yard manure and earth. This 
practiced in the lower counties of this’State; though 
not by good farmers until they have applied lime as . 
the basis of melioration. By this management they 
have raised their lands from an impoveriified state, 
procuced by injudicious cropping, to such a state 
of fertility, as, 1 am informed, to enable them to fat- 
ten « bullock of six hundred weight on an acre, and 
to cut grass from the same acre sufficient to winter © 
another. 

Sandy soils are greatly improved by the use of 
lime. [lately purchased some of that kind, which 







was originally covered with chest imber, and 
was called mountain land. It had*been @leared se- 
venty years; but lying a distance from the farm 
buildings, had never received any Manure but a 


dressing of lime. ‘This land I have had repeatedly 
farmed since I owned it; and although to appearance 
it seemed to be almost a caput mortuum, with the 
aid of ten or twelve four-horse loads of the glean- 
ings of a yard of a public house, it has produced as 
much, and as good wheat,. rye, oats, timothy and 
clover to the acre, as any land in the township in 
which it lays. I consider the liming which it had 
fifty years ago as the principal cause of its fertility. 

it is a general opinion amongst good farmers, 





Dear Sir —I received your favor of the 16th No- 
vember, requesting information as to the effects of 
lime upon various soils, the methods of application, 
its duration as a manure, on what crops most immce- ; 
diately useful, and on what remotely, the quantity 
applied, and at what intervals repeated, the price,| 
&e. A want of confidence in my ability to answer | 
these queries suitably, will compel me to confine my 
remarks principally to the sphere of my practice 
and personal observation. 

The land which I cultivate, according to M‘Clure’s 
treatise, is transition, composed of white and yellow | 
‘clay and lime-stone, much of the latter appearing | 
lon the surface, intermixed with flint. Upon this soil 
|I have made a liveral use of lime ever since the year 
| 1790, and think I have been well rewarded for the ex- 
|pense and labor, by the increased value of my crops. 











that liming should be repeated every ten or fifteen 
years, and that the increased crops richly compen- 
sate the expense. It matters very little how it is ap- 
plied, provided it is evenly spread immediately af- 
ter itis slacked. If suffered fo air-slack, or to lie 


am 


J ch | 


bein. 


after it has been water-slacked, it re-imbibess@it- »» 
bonic acid, which the fire had expelled, become ai 


lumpy, and is more difficult to be incorporated with 
the soil. Some spread it upon the sod, and plough 
it under, and think they have as much profit from 


it powerfully contributes to decompose the tougher 
fibres of the sod, and to convert them into nutri- 
ment for the crop. 

The price of lime is governed by the price of 
wood, the distance the stone has to be transported, 
the construction of the kiln, and the experience of 
those who burn it. Where wood costs but one dol- 





| The method of applying the lime, which I have 
adopted in common with my neighbors is, in the 
first place, to plough up a sod field with a strong) 
team, in the spring or fall, harrow it the way it is| 
ploughed, and mark the field into as many squares | 
as you intend to put on half-bushels, say 100 on the | 
acre, which will bring the furrows about 20 feet 
apart each way,and require 50 bushels to the acre. 


his quantity | have found to be most profitable — 





lar a cord at the kiln, where the stone ‘be cart- * 
ed not more than the fourth of a mile, the kiln well 
constructed to contain 800 or 1,000 bushéls, and the 
workmen understand their business—the lime can 
be sold at eight dollars the hundred bushels at the 
lime-kiln, and leave to all concerned a fair compen- 
sation for their labour and expense. I have paid 
25 dollars per hundred bushels, delivered on’ the 


When the lime is burnt. and as soon as it ‘is cool |field, at ten miles distant from the lime-kiln, and 


enough to handle, it ought to be hauled on the land 
already marked. and a half-bushel deposited in the 
centre of each square, in as compact a heap as pos- 
sible. If water is convenient, I prefer to slack the 
lime immediately, rather than to wait for rain, as it 
becomes finer and can be more evenly spread. As 
soon as it has slacked, it is immediately spread and 
well harrowed. This method I prefer for Indian 
corn, barley, oats, rye and potatoes. On all the 
above crops I have experienced a great benefit from 
lime the first year after its application. With po- 
tatoes I add about 15 two-horse loads of barn-yard 
manure to the acre, before planting. A second lim- 


think [ could not have applied my money to better 
advantage. ‘This was applied to land of the old 
red-stone formation. ‘The produce has far exceed- 
ed my expectation. 1 however make use of barn- 
yard manure and plaster of Paris; the former at the 
rate of ten four-horse loads the acre; and the latter 
at the rate of a bushel and a half, on rye, timothy 
and clover. Yet I consider lime as the real mother 
of all the sweet grasses. 

lam, with sentiments of esteem, your obebient 
servant, DANIEL BUCKLEY. 


P. S. Ihave omitted to state, that on land which 
lias been much exhausted, or has naturally a thin 








ing is often given, and much approved of, after an 
interval of three or more years. ‘This amalgamates 


soil, we do not apply more than 30 or 40 bushels to 
the acre, at the first dressing; but in three or four 


* 


it in this way as in any other. When thus applied, 
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years afterwards the a y be repeated to ad- 
vantage, to the extent of, fifty bushels on a - 


Eetter from William Chapman on the use of lime in 
“> agriculture. 


Sin——-Agreeably to your request, I now communi-4 


gate tc you ny experience in the use of lime in hus- 
Dandry. 
_ Kirst —While with my father in England, I as- 
sid set out large quantities of lime as a ma- 
re. It was applied to all soils upon his farm, viz: 
moss or turf, clay, black or yellow loam and sand 
loam. We put on from two to three hundred 
bushels the acre. I have seen land that before 
liming was so poor that it would bear nothing but 
bent and*moss, after liming give the heaviest crops 
of oats and wheat for ten years, andI have no doubt 
it would have produced good crops for ten years 
Jonger, with suitable alternation of grasses, 

Second —I have set out lime on my farm in this 
country, on stiff clay and on loams, in considerable 
quantities, It has been particiflarly beneficial on the 
clay. I had one field which would produce nothing 
of consequence until I limed it; after which 1 sowed 
it with rye and grass seeds. Both the grain and 

rass were good, and it is now covered with a fine 
rich sward. I have used lime for several years, and 
my confidence in its benefits have not at all been di- 
minished. 

Third.—I am satisfied that lime is a preventive 
of smut in wheat, rye, oats and barley, if the seed, 
previous to sowing, is steeped in brine or lime wa- 
ter, and rolled in fresh-slacked lime. And | am 
equally satisfied it will destroy the insect, or Hessian 
fiy, in the young grain, if sown in the morning when 
there is a oom. dew on the crop. Some years ago 
I sowed some spring wheat, and as I had no salt at 
my farm to make brine, I took stone lime, and slack- 

it in a tub of water; and when the water was as 
warm as I could bear my hand in,! put in the seed, 
skimmed off the light matters which floated, and 
continued stirring the grain for haJf an hour or 
more. The grain was then sown; and when it 
came into its third or fourth leaf. although it looked 
well, I sowed fresh-slacked lime over the tield while 
the dew was upon it. The crop was very good;— 
while all my neighbors, —— one, lost almost their 
entire crop of spring wheat. ‘I'his one happened to be 
passing while I was sowing the lime on my young 
grain, and at my suggestion, went home and sowed 
it upon his own also, and, I understand, had a good 
crop. 

In the spring of 1823, I had about three 
winter wheat, a portion of which looked very yel- 


low when the snow went off. I directed this to be| 


sown with lime; but on visiting my farm two weeks 
afterwards, I found it had not been done, and that 
the whole field assumed a like yellow appearance.— 
I had the whole immedialely sown with lime; the 

rain immediately improved in appearance, and I 

ad 4 tolerable crop, though not so good, I think, as 
I should have had if the lime had been sown two 
weeks earlier. 

Mir. Ebenezer Cady, of Duanesburgh, at my sug- 
estion, adopted my method last spring, of steeping 
is seed, rolling it in lime, and sowing fresh-slacked 

lime upon his young grain. The experiment was 
so successful, that his wheat was considered the 
best in the county. 

Fifth--I have applied lime successfully upon cu- 
cumbers, and other garden vines, to protect them 
from the yellow bug; taking care to repeat it as of- 
ten as the wind or rain blew or washed off that 
whith had been before applied. Half a bushel of 
lime, mixed with the earth of an ant hill, will effec- 

ly destroy a colony of these insects. 
Your friead, 


WILLIAM CHAPMAN. 


ey ee ma n egards to 
esses off of Great Britain—that nation which is said to be the 


ee : 
HARD TIMES!—HARD TIMES! H 


{Such isyand such always has been the cry of| 
our farmers; and the present times, it must be con-| 
fesgi, are hard, if we compare them exclusively 
wit? much better times, so far as relates to the prices| 
f,agricultural produce. But before we can feel) 
justified in complaining of hard times, and general| 
distress, Olight we not to look to worse times as well 
as better? and to other countries as well as our 
own? It is true that wheat will not fetch $2 per 
bushel, 


head. But does the happiness and the comfort of| 


with plenty of good vegetables? and whose dairy 
does not yield milk and butter to consume and to 
spare? Cannot every farmer raise wool, and cotton 
and flax, to clothe his family and his people? He 
who has not enough of all these, owes the deficien- 
cy to his own want of industry and plain obvious 
management; and with an abundance of meat, bread, 
vegetables, milk and clothing, beer and cider, is it 
not, under Providence, ungrateful to be forever re- 
pining, and moping, and complaining about hard 
times! hard times? Where is the nation, we speak 
of the mass of the people, on the habitable globe, 
that would not, if they could, gladly change 
“times” and condition with us, and felicitate them- 
selves and sing hallelujahs to that kind Providence 
which had supplied the means of gratifying every 
want that is essential to wholesome and comforta- 
ble living? ‘The bane of our happiness consists in 
confounding luxuries with necessaries; and in keep- 
ing our imaginations forever fixed on those who 
|have, per fas or per nefas, accumulated the means 
\ef pampering their morbid and vicious appetites 








empty show; rather than on the millions in other 
;countries who are literally naked for want of cloth- 
jing, and perishing for want of bread! 
look oftener at these, we Americans would cease 
ito outrage Providence with the false cry of—hard 
|times! ‘I'o a benevolent mind it must be painful to 
‘draw contentment from the contemplation of the 


'wretchedness of any portion of our fellow creatures; 





{but reason teaches us that such contemplation does 
not aggravate their calamities, whilst it instructs us 
that ours has no reality. 

| To form a better estimate of our own condition 
‘here in America, let us turn our regards to the people 





most industrious, skilful and enterprising, and to be 
governed by the wisest policy ever pursued by pub- 
lick councils; let us read the following items taken 
|from late English papers (Bell’s Weekly Messen- 
‘ger,) received at the office of the American Far- 
{mer, and published during the months of July and 
August:] 


| 


(From Bell's Weekly Messenger, of Aug. 28.) 


Even in the neighbourhood of London, the work- 
houses, as we understand, are filled with young wo- 


out to service, or, when sent, contrive to be imme- 
diately dismissed from their places, that they may 
live in idleness in these houses. Many of them are 
born there, bred there, and consider it so entirely 
as their home, as never willingly to leave it. Ought 
such a system to be tolerated? Is it agreeable to 
the Christian precept, that “those who work, should 
eat, but if any refuse to work, neither let him eat?” 
Or, “Let every man work, that he may in quietness 
eat his own bread.” We say at once, that a law 
ought to be passed, by which parishes ought to be 
instantaneously enabled to rid themselves of such 
poor by sending them to the colonies, where proper 


ither will. tobacco bring $100 per hogs-| 
life consist, indispensably, in these prices? Has| 
not the farmer an abundance, and more than he can! 


devour of meat and bread? Does he not manage} 
scandalously whose garden does not furnish him) 


with every dainty, and their vanity with ail kinds of| 


If we would! 





port should be made to depend upon their industry 
and good conduct. We think we could mention 
one workhouse not many miles from Hyde Park 
corner, which could supply the farmers of Canada 
or New South Wales, or the Cape of Good Hope 
with about a score of hale, strong, and lusty wench. 
es, for in or out-door work, to the great Pelief of 


jsuch parish, and certainly to the aid of the colony 
ito which they should be so sent. 


We have hitherto abstained from entering upon 
the distressed state of Ireland, because our attep- 
ition has been occupied with the sufferings of our 
own manufacturers, and because the accounts were 
‘not so full as we have lately found them to be. [ft 
}now appears from all concurrent reports, that Ire. 
land, and Dublin in particular, is in a state of ex. 
| treme misery, and that the approaching autumn and 
winter are anticipated with general apprehension. 

The causes are too obvious to require any expla- 
nation. In England, the dependence of the poor 
|people is upon being employed in manufactures, 
commerce, and in the mechanic arts and trades ne- 
‘cessarily called into exercise by the activity ofan 
immense trade. In Ireland, there are no manufac. 
tures of any general extent, and no commerce wor 
thy of notice, and as the agricultural cultivation of 
one year is the same as that of another, and is ne- 
cessarily limited, agriculture can make no demand 
for labour corresponding with a perpetual increase 
of population. In Ireland, therefore, three-fourths 
of the poor are thrown entirely upon themselves, 
and rise in the morning, and go to their cabins at 
night, without having any master, employer, wages, 
or labour. ‘They have, therefore, to live as they 
can, and the usual mode is, to outbid each other 
for some small patch of land, not exceeding the 
| size of a bowling green, upon which to grow pota- 
| toes, and for which they pay a price amounting to 
jarate of eight or ten pounds English an acre, the 
|farmer himself paying his own landlord a guinea 
jand a half, or two guineas per acre. In this way, 
all the farms in Ireland, or almost all, are distribut- 
ed out into small potato beds, each bed having its 
family and its cabin. From the drought of the 
| present season, all these potatoes have failed, and 
the poor families are thus at once without food, 
without any call for their labour, or any resort to 
poor rates. 

It is unhappily too evident what their condition 
must be, unless public and private charity should 
come forward to assist them. In England, there 
can scarcely exist such a state of things as absolute 
famine, because our poor in all cases can resort to 
the poor laws; and, if the price of provisions rise 
too high for the rate of wages, every parish must 
come forward and support its own poor. In Ire- 
land, as we have above said, there are no poor laws, 
Again, in England, as the vast extent of our agri- 
culture, commerce, and manufactures must always 
make a proportionate call for labour, and as the 
poor will not give their labour except at a price at 
least equal to feed them, the rate of wages must 
always follow the i of provisions, and when the 
price of corn is either naturally (by searce seasons,) 





| 
| 








men, hearty and strong, who either refuse to gojor artificially (by restrictive laws,) enhanced, the 
g g | y A ’ 


rate of wages must gradually follow. But in Ire- 
land, there being always more labour than a market 
for it, and more workmen than employers, the 
whole weight of famine and scarcity falls upon the 
poor; they cannot get one penny more for their 
work in a scarce than in a plentiful season. A fa- 
mine in Ireland, therefore, is a famine indeed. It 
is like a hard frost of many weeks continuance 
amongst the birds. ‘The population perish in the 
fields and dry ditches. It is almost always followed 
by a typhus fever, of the nature of a pestilence, re- 
sulting from an unwholesome and insufficient suste-. 
nance, and continued and extended by its virulence 








Albany, January 6, 1825. 
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“We, therefore, most earnestly trust, that this 


state of suffering amongst the Irish poor, will be|condition than when we last addressed the public; 
attended to in time. It has already commenced its) the sho a 
ravages, and the future consequences may be fore-|of destitution are the poor reduced, through the 
It is, therefore, the duty| want of a proper supply of sustenance, that several 
persons fainted away during the last week, and 
fot a moment in timely precautions against this}some have died, it is supposed, from the same 
evil, the evil of an absolute famine, and epidemic}cause. ‘These were working people, who, there ie 


unless prevented. 
oth of the English and Irish governments, to lose 


tilence. And let it be remembered (we feel it a 


duty to repeat it a third time,) that Ireland has no| ployment as the greatest blessing that could be be- 
r laws, and therefore unless this relief be given,|/stowed upon them. The depression of the cotton 


the population must be absolutely starved. 


Extract from a letter of an Essex Farmer. 

Let us suppose, what in good times (I do not 
mean high, but remunerating times,) is pretty near- 
ly the fact, that the gross produce of an arable farm 
js divided into four equal parts, and that one of 
these goes for tithe rates and taxes; another for la- 
bour, including blacksmiths’ and wheelwrights’ bills; 
a third is paid to the landlord for rent; and the re- 
maining fourth belongs to the farmer, as the hire of 
his capital and the remuneration of his industry and 
skill. We will put the case, that the gross produce 
of a particular farm sells for 6001; one-fourth of 
this is 1501.—therefore 1501. is what the tenant of 
this farm has to live upon. We will suppose that 
the price of agricultural produce is reduced one- 
third. Now, therefore, the gross produce of the 
farm in question is reduced to 4001. The farmer's 
fourth, therefore, will be 1001. instead of 1501. The 
farmer will, therefore, be a loser by the depression! 
to the amount of a third of his income. In point 
of fact, however, he will lose more, as we shall pre- 
sently see. ‘The value of the gross produce is by 
the supposition reduced one-third. If, therefore, 
the three first shares are reduced one-third each, 
the overplus, or share that remains to the farmer, 
would be reduced one third also, and no more; but 
this is not the case. Labourers’ wages will be re- 
duced, and so must the bills of the blacksmiths and 
wheelwrighis. The claim of the tithe owner will, 
be reduced in proportion to the depression in the| 
value of the titheable commodities; but not so the; 





consequently constitute a larger proportion of the! 
reduced, than they bad done of the original, value) 
of the gross produce. | 


As, therefore, one of the shares will be greater) thrown out of their regular employment, in working | Hosiery, and small wares, 
than a fourth, it follows that the remaining three, upon his domains; not so much for its improvement | Cotton twist and yarn—Ibs. 
some or one of them, must be less than fourths. In|as to keep them in regular habits, and to preserve | Gotton-wool—lbs. 


the long run this loss, occasioned in consequence of 


years ago, were worth 72s. a piece, are now sold 


Bolton.—The trade of this town is in a worse 


are almost deserted, and to such a state 


no doubt, would have viewed the prospect of em- 


trade is deeply felt here. Goods which, twelve 
for 14s! The following fact is, perhaps, more strik- 
ing still: The weaving of a Bolton 60 reed cambric, 
at the former period, cost 26s., the same work is 
now performed for 4s. 6d. The retail tradesmen 
are sinking to ruin. Within ten days, five publi- 
cans, who, twelve months ago, were doing well, 
have been sold off under executions for debt. The 
houses are becoming empty for want of tenants; 
while several families are huddled together in a 
single apartment! [Bolton Chronicle. 


Paisley.—The following is the substance of the 
weekly Report of the Operative Relief Committee: 
‘We are yet unable to report that there is any im- 
provement in the situation or prospects of the dis- 
trict. The number of novel and necessitous cases, 
which, after investigation, have been placed on our 
list for relief, during the last week, exceeds the 
number of those who have obtained employment 
elsewhere, and been struck off it. The sum of dis- 
tress is therefore considerably increased, and our 
fund is again — drawing to a close. The har- 
vest, which is now becoming general, may in some 
degree afford occupation; but the great bulk of the 
dependants on the committee are unaccustomed to 
the labours of the harvest field, and will continue 
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Recorper’s Report. " ~ 
At a Privy Council, which was holden on 
day, the Recorder of London made +his report. 
the King of the prisoners lying under sefitence 
death in Newgate—namely, James Cra , agean 
17; Joseph Baker, 19; Ellen Walker, 37; and Mary™ 
Ann Pray, 37, for housebreaking. Henry Smith, #25 
James Martin, 22; Maria Myers, 57; and George 
Leslie, 17, for stealing in a dwelling-house to the 
value of 40s. and upwards. John Fordham, 20; 
Wm. Clark, 40; Richard Mansfield, 21; and Jolin 
Lawler, 20, for burglary. Patrick Ryan, 14; Thos: 
Abrahams, 22; and James Reid, 20, for highway 
robbery. Charles Butcher, 27, for sheep-stealing. 
William Waller, 20; Thomas Wiskin, 22; and Wm. 
Toffs, 21, for horse-stealing. And Thomas Miles, 
$2, for coining. , 
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[ Other scraps from the same .) 
Foreien Trave. 

A Parliamentary Paper was distributed on Thurs 
day, which enables us to institute comparisons be- 
tween the foreign trade of the country during the 
quarter ending Sth April last, and the correspondin 
quarter last year. There is a considerable falling 
off generally, both in the imports and exports, but 
chiefly in the latter. 

To begin with the principal manufacture, cotton— 
the falling off in the import of cotton wool is less 
than might have been anticipated, considering the 





to require public aid until our manufactures revive, 
or some new and unforeseen means of employment 
is devised for them.” [Paisley Adv. 


We understand from the best authority that Lord | 
government taxes, they will remain stationary, and! Abercrombie, who resides on his family estate of 


Tullibody, in Clackmannanshire, has, for a consi- 
derable time back, employed 100 men daily, who, 
through the circumstances of the times, have been 


them in a comparative state of independence.— 


the fixed nature of the government taxes, will be, (Highly honourable!) 


distributed pretty equally between the landlord, the 
farmer, and the farmer's labourer; but in the first 
instance it will probably fall (as a few years back it! 


As the distress has fallen with increased severity 
on the poor of Carrickbeg, who are principally 


did fall.) upon the two last with appalling force,| tradesmen, a committee to collect subscriptions has 
ruining the former and crushing the latter into the! been formed there for some time. By the returns 


lowest degradation of pauperism. 
Srate or Trave. 

On Friday, about half past 12 o’clock, the Earl 
of Liverpool received a Deputation of Manufacturers 
from Birmingham, composed of the following gen- 
tlemen: Charles Jones, Esq., Benjamin Hadley, Esq. 
and T. C. Salt, Esq., whose object was to present 
to his Majesty’s Government a memorial of the ex- 
tremely depressed state of trade in that town, and 


raying that some measure may be devised for its} 
immediate and effectual relief. The Chancellor of|is for a quarter, bein 


the Exchequer and Mr. Secretary Peel accompa- 
nied the noble Earl, which occupied the attention 
of the Ministers about three quarters of an hour. 


The accounts from the manufacturing districts 
show as yet no mitigation of distress. Information 
has been received by government, founded on pretty 
accurate data, that ian Lancashire alone there are at 
this moment near $00,000 human creatures who 


[ Times. 


are absolutely without employment. 


there are 163 families, consisting of about 750 in- 


money to procure it. [Clonmel Adv. 


impression which we find has arisen in the minds of 
persons not resident in this town, with respect to 
our poor’s rate, which we stated a fortnight ago to 
be 2s. in the pound. This, it should be understood, 

B after the rate of 8s. in the 
pound for the year. With respect to the distressed 
condition of Darwen, which, twelve months ago, 
was making most rapid strides in prosperity, a fact 
has lately come to our knowledge, that.cdnveys a 
much stronger idea of the extent of such distress 
than any yet related. A week or two since, a far- 
mer residing in the township was summoned by the 
overseer for non nee of the poor’s rate. The 
farmer stated himself to be at that time totally un- 





dividuals, destitute of employment, without food, or 


Blackburn.—We hasten to correct an erroneous 


able to pay it, but requested the overseer to allow'quality. Reapers’ wages 12s. a-week, with meat— 


speculations of the preceding year. In the quar- 
ter ending 5th April, 1825, the importation was 
$9,552,714 pounds—in the quarter ending 5th April, 
1826, it was 35,550,335 pounds. 

’ The cotton exports stands thus:— 


April 5, 1825. April 5, 1826, 
rds ards, 


yards, , 
| White or plain cottons, $9,211,384 99,433,998 
, Printed, stained, or dyed do. 44,960,851 36,496,226 
Fustians, velvets, Sec. 1,758,315 1,806,110 
1.224,501 1182,856 
4,591,047 6,029,915 
505,736 6,701,765 
It thus appears, that while there has been a great 
\falling off in wrought cottons, the quantity of twist 
and yarn exported was considerably greater than 
jlast year. The quantity of cotton wool exported is 
necessarily greater, for last year we were importing 

cotton from every country. 

| The linens exported fell from 12,629,164 t 


of this committee, it appears, that among the popu-| 
lation of Carrickheg, containing about 4,000 people, | O.22a yanks. 


| There is a considerable increase in the quantity 
(of r imported and exported "Phere is a bling 
ed, and an i 


off ih the European timber impaorte 
crease in the British American timber. 
Carlisle, Saturday, July 29. 

There was only a poor show of lean cattlé in our 
|market on the Sands, this morning, and a very lan- 
| puid demand; scarcely a bargain was effected, éx- 
cept in-milch cows and back-end calvers, which 
sold at from eight to 13 guineas; prime ones 14 
guineas. At the fortnightly fat market on Thaurs- 
day, beef sold at 6s. to 6s. 3d. per stone of 14 lbs.; 
mutton, 5s. 9d. to 6s.; lamb, 4s. 8d. to 5s. 4d.; veal, 
5s. 6d. to 6s. Supply short, and sale lively. We 
;are now in the very heart of harvest, fully a month 
| before the ordinary time. I have already spoken of 
the crops; about average produce of wheat. Bar- 
ley and oats exceedingly thin, and of the lightest 
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15s. without food, and this for any one that can be) 62,700 acres of ground, and in length, would extend 
picked up at the Market Cross. In my last I am| 213,750 miles, and reach across the Atlantic Ocean 
afraid I spoke too favourably of the turnip crop; the|71 times. 
late rains have brought forward many fields, but,) 4 swimming match took place on Thursday, from 
generally speaking, this useful root has failed for|g boat moored off Wandsworth, through \¥ estmin- 
want of moisture. The after-grass comes on slowly. | ster Bridge. The candidates were Mr. Cranstone, | 
Indeed we are now again very much in want of rain,| of Bathterrace, Millbank, and Mr. B. Stapleton, of 
not having had any for a week, with the thermome-; Wimbleton. At starting Mr. Cranstone took the 
ter at 80 in the shade in the middle of the day. lead, and kept it at considerable speed, when -Mr. 
Considering the dull and depressed state of the | Stapleton passed, and won the match, !eaving his 
wool markets, partly occasioned by the great im-| opponent opposite Arundel-stairs. ‘The distance is 
portations of that of foreign growth, Mr. Howlett’s; computed at more than four miles, and it was per- 
half-bred Leicester and Down lambs, at his late an-| formed within two hours. 
nual sale at Bowthorpe, fetched bd good prices, | NorroLtx.—The crops have been found to ripen 
some as high 21s. and his two-sheer Down ewes ob-| jn such an extraordinarily rapid manner, after the} 
tained 39s. The Leicester tups did not let so well Jate fine rains and succeeding hot weather, that in 
as at his former show. [Vorfolk Chronicle. | this neighbourhood the farmers are mowing instead 
Lincolnshire wools, which last year at this time|of reaping their wheat, which is housed or stacked 
sold at two guineas a tod (of 28lbs.) may now be had | almost as soon as cut. 
from the farmers at half that price. One wool The Cheltenham Chronicle says: ‘In consequence 
grower is mentioned, whose stock last year amount- of the extreme drought of the summer, the autumnal 
ed to 6,000 tods, and who has of course lost 3,000) fruits are found in this season to be much inlested 
guineas by keeping that stock one year. | with worms or maggots. This is peculiarly observa-| 
At the annual meeting of the Doncaster Argricul- ble in pears An eminent physician of this neigh-| 
tural Society, which was held on the 4th inst. and : P 
was numerously attended, lord Althorpe described of the discoloured substance to be seen in a pear| 








bourhood has stated his conviction, that a few grains' ° 


tiff seized upon the graceless quadruped, and declae, 
ed he would detain it for the ented mee . 
to which the defendant, who well knew its a 
instantly consented. The plaintiff, however, after 
having kept it for some time, discovered that he 
had miscalculated as to the worth of the shee which 
he retained, and had recourse to law to oblin com- 
pensation. {It now appeared that the declaration al- 
leged the accident to have arisen from the defen. 
dant’s negligence, an allegation which the witnesses 
disproved. For the defendant an objection was 
taken on this variance between the statement und 
the proof; and rather than run the risk of a nonsuit 
the plaintiff consented to an agreement, by which 
each party was to pay his own costs, and to leave 
the damage unsatisfied. 


ON THE CULTURE OF THE POTATO. 
Mr. SKINNER, Frederick county, Va., Sept. 27, 1826, 

Much has been written in your valuable paper 
upon the cultivation of the Irish potato. As eve 
thing relating to this valuable root is worth atten- 
tion, I give you the practice of Mr Heflebower, 
living near me, which I have adopted with complete 
success this season. He selects the poorest spots 





in his fields, ploughs them well in November or De- 
cember, and in the month of March plants his po- 


an interesting experiment which he had made, to when worm-eaten, are sufficient to cause a disorder | 


ascertain the comparative merits of Swedish turnips ! the intestines of a most dangerous character.” 1 wwigellaadeege 2 —- oy on ee deep, 
and mangel wurzel in the fattening of cattle; the re-| - a oe Gee ae Se ee 


The late temperature has been very favourable to : : B. sesay: ‘ . 
sult of which went to prove the superiority of the the growth of ‘ieee in France. They present the |r be peamghte 9 p tage gp — —— = 
latter. ‘Two oxen were at the same time put to most beautiful and luxuriant appearance in the|.¥ through. This k A sy ee pin be “ ar 
these different kinds of food, and continued at them neighbourhood of Paris. The cultivators of Argen- pen. B al the 7 he r _— dv and 
for a stated period; that which was fed on mangel 'teuil hope, unless any unforeseen accident should oc-! .. 465 the labour of 7. hing og edi weeds, 
wurzel increased considerably more in weight than |cur, to make 80,000 tons of wine. seatiy imuroves Ge bool mht an feb ing, — 
the other which was fed on Swedish turnips. This} Mr. Davis, of Slough; has published the result of ioe node an manheek on whilst oa je 
fact having been ascertained, the ox which had been an experiment for ripening wall-fruit, by covering| herson in this neighbourh od f il i To hi “they 
fed on mangel wurzel was put to turnips, and the the wall with black paint, which has completely sue have been indebted the last spsjng for seed potatoe 
other which had been at turnips was put to mangel ' ceeded, besides ad«ing to the weight of grapes near-|for miles around. Yours, &c. ‘AR 
wurzel for a similar period, and it was found, at the '|y two-thirds. ’ . 
gong of the experiment, that the ox which | On a large cement-stone, which was brought last 
ad been put from mangel wurzel to turnips had). 7 +p: Peery. 
lost weight, while the other which had been remov-| "eek from the Isle of Shippey to Clayton’s cement 
ngf the stays ’ ‘manufactory at Shoreham, being broken, on Mon- 





SHEEP. 
(From the Boston Sentinel.) 
Messrs. Editors,—Hay being so scarce the present 





urnips angel wurzel had gained con-! . . - : 
ed from turnips to mang 5 _ day last, a live oyster, of an immense size, was dis- 


siderably. His lordship further observed, that dur- 
ing the present droughty season, when the turnips 
had been nearly burnt up or destroyed by the fly, 
mangel wurzel had flourished, and was an abundant 
crop. ° 

Mr. Henry King, the celebrated agriculturist, of 
Alvesdeston, near Fovant, in Wiltshire, cut and 
carried his wheat crop this season, from 570 acres, 
in nine days. The predecessor of this gentleman 
died a short time since, it is said, the richest farmer 
in England, having acquired a fortune of 1.150,000. 
Mr. Winter, of Shurford, near Taunton, has a cu- 
cumber growing in his garden, which measures four 
feet eight inches long; it has grown four inches in 
length since Sunday evening last, and from its ap- 
pearance is likely to grow to the uncommon length 
of six feet. 

The largest steam-packet ever built in England 
has arrived in the river, called The United King- 
dom, James Oman, master, !,063 tons, two engines 
of 100 horse power each, built by Steel and Compa- 
ny, Greenock; Napier and Company, engineers, of 
Glasgow. She makes up 100 separate births; is the 
most costly and elegant steamer ever built; and, we 
may truly say, the wonder of the age. 


The estimated number of looms propelled by wa- 
ter and steam power in the United Kingdoms, in- 
cluding those in preparation for working previous to 
the stagnation, and as near as any calculation can 
be made, is 57,000. ‘The average produce, taking 
it at 22 square yards of cloth a day, makes 
1,254,000, or 1,741 yards in every minute; weekly, 
7,524,000; monthly, $1,350,000; yearly, 376,200,000, 
Allowing six yards to each person for yearly con- 
sumption, this will supply 62,700,000, and will cover 


covered in its centre. A live eel, of two pounds 
weight, was also found in a similar stone at the 
same manufactory, a few weeks ago. 


| Political knowledge seems to be spreading fast 


tracted from one of their papers be correct:—“In 


year, and the crops of corn, oats, potatoes, and 
turnips very good, I think it is well for farmers to 
|prepare places to feed their sheep daily during the 
winter, with some other food beside hay. Sheep 


, is ° . 
will digest grain better than any other animals ex- 


among the Yankees, if the following particulars ex-|cept fowls, and there is no need of grinding corn 


‘for either of them. Yet it ought to be ground fine 


|1750 there were but seven papers in the United 'to fatten hogs; and that it may be ground fine, I 


| 


|nually. y 
538, and are now about 640, and the extent of co- 


pies circulated in the year exceeds 30 millions.”| 


The statutes of this country occupy 45,000 close, 
quarto pages, and the reports of common law deci-| 
sions continually referred to are contained in no less, 
than 55,000 other pages. So that the evidential, 
{books of legal authority consist of about 100,000 
\pages. ‘These books are of course exclusive of the| 
different abridgments and treatises of law, and argu- 
ments and comments on legal decisions. Of these, 
Vesey’s, Comyn’s, and Bacon’s work contain a quan- 
tity of type equal to 200,000 common octavo pages! 


A curious action was tried at the Durham As 
sizes, for the recovery of 121. the value of a looking 
glass, which a sheep belonging to the defendant had 
destroyed. The plaintiff was a jeweller at Stock 
ton, and the defendant was a butcher, who was 
driving some sheep through that town, when one of 
them wallzed up to a Jooking-glass standing outside 
the plaintiff's shop, and beheld its own image in it. 
As the sheep did not happen to be a dandy, the re- 
flection of its own image, instead of awakening its 
vanity, excitedits ire, and it ran against the glass, 





States; in 1810 there were 359, including 25 pub-| have, for several years past, kept old corn enough, 
\lished daily; which circulated 22,200,000 copies an-' for that purpose. 
In 1823 they had increased in number to) 


It is no matter how hard corn is for fowls, as 
they will digest even gravel stones. 

Having been convinced of the utility of feeding 
sheep with grain in the winter, and having practiced 
it for forty years, giving but little when hay is cheap 
and plenty, and more when hay is scarce and dear. 
I send you the following, which I think will be_read 
with interest by farmers: 


Facts and observations in relation to keeping Sheep. 


It will be reedllected, that in the summer of 1822, 
the drought was severe in many parts of our coun- 
try. In Cayuga county, where I reside, and in the 
adjacent counties, it was greater than in any former 
year, since the settlement of the county. Our mea- 
dows were so much parched, that we did not secure 
more than one third of the hay we do in ordinary 
seasons. At this time, my flock consisted of 500 
sheep, including about 120 lambs; and as I had a 
very scanty supply of hay, I was obliged to resort 
to some expedient to winter my flock upon less than 
the usual quantity of it. 

About December 15, I commenced feeding them, 
at which time I had only about nine tons of fine 
timothy and clover hay. I divided my sheep inte 





which was instantly shivered to atoms. The plain- 


flocks of about 100, and commenced giving them 
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about half a gill of corn per day, in the ear, divid - 
ing it so as to give half of it in the morning, and 
the residue in the evening, except that to the lambs 
] gave nearly the same quantity of oats in the sheaf. 
| fed in this way, until about the first of January 
following, when the quantity of grain was a little 
increased; so that, between the 15th of December 
and the 15th of April following. I actually fed to my 
380 sheep, 145 bushels of corn, and to the 120 
lambs, 40 bushels of oats, which would be some 
thing less than a gill of corn and oats per head, per 
day. to both sheep and lambs, during the winter. 
The flock had little more than evough of hay to 
form a cud, except that in extreme cold weather, I 
directed them to be full fed on hay. 

In this manner 500 sheep were wintered, with 
the loss of only three lambs; and at the opening of 
the spring, they were in better health and condition 
than any flock I ever wintered in any former season 
since I have been engaged in rearing sheep and 
growing wool. 


I estimate the expense of keeping my flock of 


500 sheep through the winter, as follows: 





9 tons of hay, at $7, $63.00 
145 bushels of corn, at 52 cents, . - 15.95 
50 = do. oats, at 19 cents, 7.60 
Salt with the hay,&c. 5.00 
Attendance of deuheed, 20.00 
$171.55 





Ihave adopted the same course with my sheep. 
this winter; and from letters recently received from 
my.son, who has the charge of the flock, I enter- 
tain a confident expectation of the same result. 

JEDIDIAH MORGAN. 

Cayuga, March 18, 1824. 
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CULTIVATION OF SILK. 


The following circular letter, recently addressed 
to the several governors of states and territories, by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and the queries 
which accompanied it. are now made public, in the 
hope that the latter, by being thus more widely dif- 
fused, may attract the notice of individuals whom 
they might not otherwise reach, and who, possessing 
both the ability and the disposition to supply, if not 
all, a portion of the information desired, may, by so 
doing, further subserve the purposes of the resolu- 
tion of the House of Representatives, on which the 
queries are founded. [Viles’ Register. 
Circular to the several Governors of States and Ter- 

ritories. 
Treasury DeParTMENT, July 29, 1826. 

Sir,—A resolution was passed by the House of 
Representatives at the last session of Congress, 
which directs, amongst other things, that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall cause to be prepared a 
‘well digested manual, containing the best practical 
information that can be colleeted on the growth and 
manufacture of silk, adapted to the different parts of 
the union,” a copy of which resolution I beg leave 
herewith to enclose, that its entire object may be 
the more distinctly seen. 

In determining upon the means by which the in- 
formation aimed at in the clause of the resolution 
above recited may be obtained, none have occurred 
so likely to be effectual, as to address a communi- 
cation to the Governors of the different states and 
territories, asking their friendly instramentality and 
assistance. | have, accordingly, the honour to ad- 
dress myself to your excellency, and to enclose a 
series of questions that have been drawn up at this 
department under the branch of the resolution men 
tioned. In taking this step, it is neither my expec- 
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tation nor wish to devolve upon your excellency 
any personal trouble; but a hope is entertained that 
you may be able to command the means of giving 
to the questions a direction by which the informa- 
tion which they seek may,in some instances, and 
to some extent, if not entirely, be obtained; and 
when contributions are thus obtained from all parts 
of the Union, it is confidently anticipated that the 
aggregate of information will be neither small in 
amount nor inconsiderable in value. Several copies 
of the questions are enclosed, that you may be ena- 
j bled to transmit them to as many of the enlighten- 
)ed and patriotic citizens of , whose prac- 
| tical pursuits, or the course of whose investigations, 
|may have created ability to answer them, as cir- 
‘cumstances may allow; and although the fullest an- | 
swers that may be practicable would always be de 
‘sirable, itis hoped that no individual will abstain 
from answering, because his answers could not be 
a or meet all the —- propounded. 





The only apology I have to offer for asking the 
good offices of your excellency upon this occasion 





ee 

5. Be pleased to state the best methods of rais- 
ing and multiplying the several species of the mul- 
berry tree; how it is propagated; how old it should 
be before transplanting; what particular modes of 
treating it are required; the age at which it should 
begin to furnish food for the worm; whence trees 
or cuttings can be obtained for transplantation; the 
price per hundred; how many trees should be plant- 
ed on an acre; and would it, or would it not, be pro- 
fitable to cultivate the mulberry, for the purpose of 
feeding the worm in the form of a bush or shrub? 

6. What quantity of raw silk ought to be pré\, 
duced from an acre of full grown mulberry trees, ~ 
planted and reared in the best manner? How many ~~ 


isilk worms are required to produce a pound of raw 


silk? What quantity of raw silk can be produced 
from an acre of mulberry trees by other modes 0} 
cultivation than the full grown tree? 

7. Be pleased to state,as much in detail as ma 
be in your power, the methods of treating the sil 
worm with a view to raising the best silk, and in the 
greatest quantity; embracing particularly the habits 


is, that it is one of public concern; and that what-|of the insect, as to appetite, cleanliness, position, 
ever information and light may be shed upon the 'or accommodations, whilst the cocoon is forming; 
subject of the resolution of the house, by the course | the species of twig or branch on which it is best 
of inquiry adopted, will, in the end, be made known | that it should be spun; temperaturejand degree of 


to our common country, for the common benefit. | 
Permit me, in conclusion, to add, that whatever; 
returns I may be favoured with to this letter, will, 
be in season if they reach the department by the 
1st December, a limit of time the furthest that can 
be given, but which is rather fixed upon, as it may 
jincrease the opportunities of making the returns 
acceptable. 
I have the honour to remain, 
With great respect, your obed’t serv’t, 
RICHARD RUSH. 
His Excellency » Governor 
QUERIES. 
The House of Representatives having, at the last’ 
session of Congress, passed a resolution, ‘that the 
secretary of the treasury cause to be prepared a 














light most favourable to the insect, and all other 
circumstances which may affect its health and 
strength, and its capacity to yield a perfect cocoon; 
also, a description of the process of forming the 
silk by the insect until the cocoon is completed; the 
best modes of treating the cocoon, and of obtaining 
the silk; and how far the labour of females, chil- 
dren and old men, may be usefully employed in the 
culture of silk? 

8. What difference, if any, exists between the 
Chinese and Italian or Spanish worm; which coun- 
try is reputed to produce the best insect, and what 
particular part of the country? 

9. Does the climate of admit of raising 
silk with full advantage in the open air; or is it best 
the insect should always be housed; if the latter, 
what size and form of building or apartment is best 


| well digested manual, containing the best practical fitted to its operations? If the silk be raised in the 
|information that can be collected, on the growth open air, is any shelter, and of what kind, required, 
‘and manufacture of silk adapted to the different'as well from the rays of the sun as from wet, and 
jparts of the Union, containing such facts and ob-!to protect the insects from birds and other animals 
‘servations in relation to the growth and manufac-, that prey upon them? 

ture of silk in other countries, as may be useful,; 10. Is there reason to suppose that, in some parts 
jand that the same be laid before Congress at the'of the United States, the climate may admit of 
‘commencement of their next session:” the following! more than one crop of silk being raised from the 


‘queries have been prepared, with a view to aid in 
jobtaining, in part, the means of complying with the 
resolution. Answers to all, or any of them, are 
respectfully invited, from such enlightened and pa- 
triotic citizens as may have it in their power to fur- 
nish them, The answers to be transmitted to the 
Secretary of the Treasury,-on or before the Ist of 
December. 

1. What efforts have been made in the state of 
——,if any, and at what periods of time, to 
'raise silk? 








silk worm in the course of the year, as in Asia? 
How will this inquiry apply to ? 

it. Have lightning and thunder been found to 
affect the silk worm in our climate; and how far, if 
at all, has any insect of our climate, or animal of 
any kind, been found to prey upon, or injure it, 
beyond those that are known to do so in other cli- 
mates? 

12. What is the greatest quantity of silk that 
has been raised in the state of in any one 
year; into what articles or forms.hasiit been manu- 


| 2. Whence was the silk worm obtained? Is this|factured; and have the manufactured articles been 


insect a native of ——, and if so, in what 
respects does it differ, if any, from the Oriental or 
\foreign silk worm? Are there any varieties of this 
| insect known in , please to describe what- 
s kinds there may be? 











$. Does the mulberry flourish in in its 
different varieties; what soil suits it best; is the 
|white mulberry an indigenous tree? If not, has it 
| been found to thrive as well in the United States as 
ithe red and black mulberry? Which of the latter 
is indigenous, or, are both? 
| 4. Does the silk worm feed as well upon the red 
jand black mulberry as upon the white? Is there 
any other leaf or plant known in this country upon 
which it does feed; and, above all, will it yield silk 
ef equal quality when fed upon other leaf or 
food, as upon that of the white mulberry? 





consumed at home or sent abroad—and where; 
where has the raw silk been sent when nét wrought 
into manufactures? 

13. What prices have the raw or manufactured 
silks commanded in the market of the United 
States, as compared with similar articles imported 
from Europe, China, or the East Indies? What 
progress has been made in the drawing, spinning, 
and twisting of sewing silk in any part of —-—_——? 
Have its strength and evenness been equal to the 
French, English, or Italian sewing silk? se have 
we succeeded in the colouring or dyeing? All in- 
formation on this head will be acceptable. 

14. Will you be pleased to describe, with as much 
particularity as may be, the machinery most ap- 
proved for winding off the silk from the cocoon; 





for forming it into organzine or thrown silk; and for 
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manufacturing silk into all its different forms, (in-|by insects, and two survived and flourished. Some 
cluding velvets,) whether for clothing, furniture, or}20 or $30 young cucumbers showed themselves as 
any other purpose? If withig your power and con-| soon as the vines, though, through one accident or 
venience to add a sketch or drawing of any or all|another, only five or six arrived to an extraordi- 
of the above machinery, it would be acceptable. jnary length. The longest was 88 inches, carefully 
15. Describe the difference in the quality of the| measured, and 8 inches circumference in the largest 
silk produced from all the different varieties of the| place. Its flavour is perfectly that of the cucumber 
silk worm, and annex, if in your power, a drawing,|when green, both in taste and smell, and I am dis- 
<coloured,) of all the varieties of this insect in its; posed to think it may be worthy the attention of 
moth and other states. Is the insect brought from) your gardeners. As to its nativity, accounts vary— 
abroad supposed to degenerate in the United States,| one gentleman has met with itin Chili, S. A., another 
and if so, to what causes is it imputed, and how are) in London, one traces it to the Nile, and represents 
they best to be obviated? What are the proper|it as trailing the ground across the market-houses, 
rules to be observed in, the choice of eggs, and the| while another makes it indigenous to the west. In its 
choice of cocoons for seed, and in the choice of the} growth, it is irregular, forming, sometimes, a pretty, 
insect for laying eggs? | perfect circle, and at others .4tlé libre a mabre. By 
16. If silk has been raised at any periods hereto-) all who have seen it, it has been considered a great 
fore in , but not at present, what are sup-| curiosity, and as such at least, may be worthy of a| 
posed to be the causes that have led to its discon-| place in your garden. With all due respect, I am,} 
tinuance? sir, yours, &c. F. W. HATCH. 
17. Please to state any other facts or circumstan- a 


ces that may bear upon the objects or spirit of the . 
resolution above referred to of the House of Re- RURAL ECONOMY. 
CHEESE MAKING. 


presentatives of the United States, though not spe- 
cially comprehended under any of the foregoing in- 

: (From the Farmers, Mechanics and Manufacturers’ 
Magazine.) 


quiries. RICHARD RUSH. 
Treasury Department, July 29, 1826. ' 
The production of cheese includes the making of! 
| rennet, the selection of a colouring matter, the set- 


WINES AND GRAPES. ‘ting of the curd, and the management of the cheese 
We have before had occasion to speak of the|in the press. 

fruit garden and vineyard of Mr. William Shaw, at} ‘The milk, fresh drawn from the cow, is to be im- 
the corner of Prince and M’Dougal streets, in this! mediately strained into the dishes, or shallow 
¢ity, and of the remarkable success of that gentle-| troughs, if these are used, in order to promote cool- 
man, not only in vine dressing, but in bringing all ing, as the surest guard against fermentation. ‘The 
kinds of fruits which will grow in this climate, to|same object may be obtained by frequently draw- 
the fullest and richest perfection. And had it not/ing off the milk from the coolers, aud pouring it 
been for his commands to the contrary, we should, back again. 
more frequently have made our acknowledgments| What is called rennet, is nothing more than the 
































for the several baskets of delicious fruits with which | stomach of an animal in which the gastric juices are 
he has presented us during the season. Of grapes! preserved by salt. ‘The application of any kind of, 
alone, Mr. S. has this year successfully cultivated| acid will cause milk to coagulate, as well as the in-| 
sixty-eight varieties; and, in addition to the bounti- fusion of several plants, as ladies bed-straw, butter-| 
ful supplies which he has generously furnished his; wort, and others. ‘The maw, or stomach of rumi-| 
friends, he has sold 3000 Ibs. of grapes to a single, nating animals, which admit of obtaining the gas-| 
purchaser the present season, of so rich a vintage tric Juice in a less muxeG state than those of others, 
as to bring 2s. 9d. per Ib. As for making wine, itis and chiefly a young calf that has been killed before! 





will suffice for fifty gallons of milk. Throughout 
the whole process of preparing and preserving ren- 
net, too much attention cannot be given to its 
cleanliness and sweetness; for if it be kept too long 

so as to become foul or tainted, the cheese will inva. 
riably become affected by it, and will prove unfit for 
use. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





FOR THE FARMER, 


O give me yet the sylvan shade, 
There nature’s beauties dwell; 
The waving field, the smiling glade, 
The towering wood in green arrayed, 
The solitary dell; 
They bid the heart be glad indeed,—the generons 
bosom swell. 


When morning paints each varied hue, 
With beauty’s healthful glow; 
The open’d flowers’ sweets renew, 
Or spangled with her early dew, 
She bids the blossom blow, 
What other charm can rival this,—the paradise 
below? 


No songsters barred from freedom’s flight, 
Here pour the plaintive song; 
But soon as gleams the early light, 
They leave the resting spray of night, 
And sing and sweep along, 
*Till wood, and glade, and field around, re-eche 
with the throng. 


No sickened flower, with bended head, 
Plucked from its native lawn, 
Here charms the eye, or odours shed; 
But creeping from their grassy bed, 
By twining vine and thorn, 
They breathe their sweets around my couch—and 
tell me it is morn! IRENE. 





TEMPER. 


(From “Hints for the Improvement of Early Education 
and Nursery Discipline.) 
On no part of the character has education more 


well known that the exotic wine grapes, although the digestion 1s periected, is almost universally pre-| influence, than on the temper; the due regulation 
they yield with great luxuriance, are not as sweet ferred as rennet. When the bag is first taken from! of which is an object of so great importance to the 
here as in the countries where they are indigenous, | the animal, the curd should be taken out, and, after! enjoyment of the present life, and to the prepara- 
and consequently they are not sweet enough for its thoroughly washed, it should be entirely cover-' tion for a better. 
wine. Mr. S. however, has been trying an experi- ¢d with salt, inside and out. Jt is then put intoan| An authority such as has been described, firm, but 
ment by mixing the foreign grapes with the Iuscious| earthen jar, or other vessel, for three or four days, affectionate; decided, yet mild; imposing no unne- 
Isabella, which is much too sweet for wine, and the| When it is taken out and hung up for two or three! cessary restraints; but encouraging every innocent 
probability is, that the compound will make a very, days, to let the pickle drain from it. Jt is now re-' freedom and gratification, exercised according to 
rich wine. salted, placed in a jar, cevered tight down with pa-| the dictates of judgment, and supported by rewards 
Mr. S. sails to-morrow for England, where it is; per, pierced with a large pin, and in this state it is! and punishments judiciously dispensed; is the best 
his intention to visit all the principal nurseries, with lett till wanted for use. It ought to be kept in this! means of securing good temper in our children, 
a view of making every valuable addition to the! way for iw elve months; it may, however, in case of|and evinces that self-subjection on our part which 
horticultural treasures of our country. |necessity, be used a few days after it has received a' js essential to its successful cultivation on theirs, 
[\. VF. Com. Adv. Sept. 50, |second salting, but it will not be so strong as if kept} This, at once, will put an end to those impulses of 
yg period. F apes —_ the following direc-| temper in ourselves which are the most fruitful 
EER " jtions to prepare this rennet for use:— {sources of irritation to others; for, it is surprising, 
_ LARGE CU CUMBERS. ; | “Take a hancful of the leaves of the sweet briar,/ how quickly our own irritability will be odlacted ee 
Mr. Sxinwer, Charlotteville, Sept. 27th, 1826. jand the Same quantity ot the leaves of the dog rose,|the little ones around us. Speak toa child ina fref- 
Sir,—Having been the proprietor of the long eu-; and the like quantity of bramble leaves. Boil them! ful manner, and we shall generally find that his an- 
cumber, an account of which has run the rounds of ‘» a gallon of water, with three or four bandtuls of swer partakes of the same character. We may re- 
the newspapers pretty generally, I take the liberty of S@lt, about a quarter of an hour. Strain off the li-| prove; we may punish, we may erforce obedience; 
sending you a very small number of the seeds, that quor, and having let it stand till perfectly cool, put it; but all will be done with double the effect if our 
you may have an opportunity to try, should you be ito an earthen vessel, and add to it the maw, pre-|own temper remain perfectly unruffled; for what 
so disposed, how it may like to grow, and to what|pared as above. ‘To this add a good sound lemon,| benefit can reasonably be expected, when we re- 
length it will attain on a Maryland soil. Its history,;stuck round with about a quarter of an ounce of commend, that, by our injunctions, which we re- 
as far as [am acquainted with it, runs thus:— Our) cloves, which gives the rennet an agreeable flavor.”| pounce by our example? 
lamented friend and neighbour, Mr. Jefferson, gave| The strength of the rennet thus prepared, willin-| ‘The variations and inconsistency to which char- 
me six seeds, out of twelve which he had taken sone, OOOH in proportion to the length oF time during) acters of impulse are also liable, are particularly try- 
trouble to procure from a gentleman in the western! Which the bag remains in the liquor. The uantity| ing to children. ‘Ihere are few tempers that can re- 
country, manifesting at the same time considerable)to be used for the purpose of coagulating milk, can,| sist the effect of being sharply reproved at one time, 
interest as to the care of their cultivation and the|therefore, only be ascertained by daily use and oc-| for what, at another, is passed over without notice; 
produce. Of these seeds, planted in too stiff a|cupation. In general, however, it may be stated,| of being treated one day with excessive indulgence, 
soil, four germinated—two plants were destroyed on the average, thet somewhat less than half a pint and the next with fretfulness or severity. 
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* No. 30.—Vo1.. §.} 
' We all have our weak and irritable noments—'! 


we mayexperience may changes of temper and feel-| 
ing; bat let us beware of betraying such variations; 
in our outward conduct, if we value the good tem- 
per and respect of our children; for these we have 


no Fight to expect on their part, without consistency 


on ours. — o. : 

If a fault be glaring, it must be seriously taken 
up; but in the management of the temper, especial- 
ly in earl childhoodymuch may be effected by a 
system Gi gievention. A judicious attendant may 
avert many an impending naughty fit, by change of 
object, gentle amusement, and redoubled care to 

uno temptation in the way, if she observe any of 

er little ones weary, uncomfortable or irritable. 
This, for instance, will generally be the case with 
children when they first awake. They should, 
therefore, then be treated with more than common 
tenderness; never roused from sleep suddenly or 
violently; nor exposed to any little trials, till they 
have had time thoroughly to recover themselves. It 
js scarcely necessary to add, how peculiarly this 
tender consideration is required, not only in illness, 
but under the various lesser indispositions so fre- 
quent in infancy. 

Children ought not to be, unnecessarily, thwart- 
ed in their objects; which, at a very early age, they 

ursue with eagerness. Let them, if possible, com- 

their projects without interruption. A child, 
for example, before he can speak, is trotting after a 
ball; the nurse snatches him up at the moment, to 
be washed and dressed, and the poor child throws 
himselfinto a violent passion. Whereas,had she 
first entered into his views, kindly assisted him in 
gaining his object, and then gently taken him up, 
this trial would have been spared, and his temper 
uninjured. 

e should avoid keeping children’in suspense, 
which is often done from a kind motive, though with 
avery ill effect. Ifa child ask his nurse for a cake, 
and she can give it him, let her tell him so at once, 
and assure him that he shall have it; but, should she 
be unable to grant his request, or know it would be 
improper for him, do not let her hesitate; do not let 
her say, “I will think of it, we shall see,” but kindly 
and decidedly refuse him. 

If he sees his mother going out, and petition to 
accompany her, it will be better she should say 
“No,” or “Yes,” at once, for he will receive with 
ease an immediate, but kind refusal; when, proba- 
bly, he would cry bitterly at a denial, after his ex- 
pectations had been raised by suspense 

When a child is to go to bed, we ought not to 
fret him for the last half hour, by saying every few 
minutes, “I shall soon send you to bed—Now, my 
dear, it is time to go—Now, I hope you will go;” 
but let him be told that, at such a time, he is to go 
to bed, and when that time arrives, no common ex- 
cuse should prevent it 

We ought also to be guarded against attaching 
too much importance to trifles; from this mistake, 
many an useless combat arises in most nurseries. 





How often have I observed a nurse more disturbed, | 
and a child more alarmed and fretted, at a torn or' 
dirty frock, than at a breach of truth or a want of! 


generosity! Here the lesser good is preferred to’ 


accompanied by « quick sympathy with the peculiar 
characters, and peculiar infirmities of children, much 
may be done towards forming among them a habit 
of good temper. But, such is the irritability both of 
mental and bodily constitution in childhood, that, 
with our best efforts, we must not expect unvarying 
success, ' 

From some hidden cause, generally to be traced 
to their bodily state, many children, perhaps all oc- 
casionally, are prone to a certain fretfulness or irri- 
tability, which will baffle every attempt to overcome 
it, and which, therefore, is rather to be borne with 
than opposed—never to be humoured, but to be re- 
ceived with unmoved serenity and patience. In 
such cases, there appears to be no other method of 
proceeding. ‘This, indeed, calls for great patience; 
but, without great patience, who can perform the 
duties required towards children? 





—_ 
SPORTING OLIO. 
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UNION COURSE RACES, L. I. 

On Monday, October 3, 1826, at 1 o’clock the 
races on the Union Course commenced, when the 
following horses started for the Association’s purse 
of $500, four mile heats; Mr. Stevens’ 4 years old 


sorrel mare Janet, carrying 101 lbs.; Mr. Laird’s 4 
years old bay horse American Boy, 104 lbs., and Mr. 


Tuesday.—The purse was run for by the following 
horses, 3 miles and repeat: Mr. Van Mater’s horse 
Flagelator, Mr. Badger’s horse Hazard, Mr. Pot- 
ter’s horse Fairfax, and Mr. Laird’s horse Lance. 
The latter won with ease—the first heat in 5 mif. 
56 sec.; second heat 6 min. 1 sec. 

Wednesday.—-The purse for the two mile heats, was 
taken by Mr. Badger’s horse Trumpeter. The first 
heat was won by Mr. Stevens’ horse Lalla Rookh. 
Time of running: Ist heat, 3 52; 2d. $ 54; $d. 
3 514. 

Thursday the races on this course terminated, 
The purse was $200, two mile heats, and was con- 
tested for by the following horses—Mr. Badger’s 
3 years old bay horse Trumpeter, as 90 Ibs.; 
Mr. Stevens’ three years old sorrel filly 
87 lbs.; Mr. Potter’s four years old grey horse Mark- 
time, 104 Ibs.; Mr. Laird’s four years old sorrel filly 
Transport, 101 Ibs.; and Mr. Tredwell’s four years 
old sorrel mare Angelica, 101 lbs. From the number 
of horses in the field a more interesting race was an- 
ticipated than had been seen the two days previous, 
nor were the expectations of the company disap- 
pointed. At 1 o’clock they set off, Marktime appa, 
rently the favourite, but Lalla Rookh took the lead 
on the first quarter, came in ahead the first mile, 
with Transport, Marktime, Angelica and ‘Trumpe- 
ter, in order, close upon one another; after passin 
the judges’ stand ou the second mile, Marktime an 
Trumpeter made a push to pass the mare, but were 

unable to effect it, Lalla Rookh coming ia about a 
jlength and a half ahead, and gained the first heat. 
The time of running this heat was 3 minutes and 50 
seconds. ; 

For the second heat four horses only were brought 





Potter’s 6 years old grey horse Marktime, 121 Ibs. 


| Betting rather in favour of American Boy, though 


in some instances 2 to 1 was offered on the mare 
against field. At the hour appointed the horses all 
started in fine style, Marktime taking the inner track, 
American Boy next, and Janet outside. American 
Boy came in ahead on the first mile, followed close- 
ly in order by Janet and Marktime. On the second 
mile Janet passed American Boy, and continuing to 
gain gradually during the remainder of the heat, 
came in about 25 rods ahead, Marktime second, 
and American Boy last. This heat was run in 7 
minutes and 48 seconds. 

During the interval previous to the second heat, 
2 to 1 was offered on Janet, but few takers were 
found. At the proper time the horses were called 
up, and Janet and American Boy only were led for- 
ward, Marktime being withdrawn. At the signal 
they again started, Janet taking the lead, which she 
maintained, without being in the least pushed by her 
opponent, or driven to the top of her speed one inch 
in the whole four miles. At no one time during this 
heat was American Boy able to come near the mare 
till the latter part of the fourth mile, when he was 


suffered to approach within respectful distance; but|the start to make any choice. 


then, as soon as Janet was let out by her rider, she 
immediately ran away from him, and won the race 
with ease. 

Janet has proved herself a first rate courser, and 
will make good the place of Eclipse. We under- 


the greater, and the primary object of education|St#"4 she is a Sir Archy colt. 


forgotten.* 
By such measures as have been recommended 





*It is much to be- regretted that dress is thus often! 
made the subject of dispute and irritation. Personal, 
cleanliness is indeed indispensable; and children, whe-| 
ther it teaze them or not, must be thoroughly washed. | 
But their clothes should be so contrived as not to inter- 
fere with their freedom and enjoyment or to require 
any great degree of attention. It is desirable to keep 





Trotting course.—The silver plate of the New 


*/York Trotting Club, was trotted for in harness, 


two mile heats, at 11 o'clock, by Trouble, Screws, 
Tom Thumb, and Lady Pluck, and won by Trouble 
in two heats First heat, 5 minutes 27 seconds; 
second, 5, 31. 

At 4 o’clock in the afternoon, Betsey Baker, Buck- 
skin, Shakspeare, and Rob Roy trotted for a sweep- 
stakes of $100, three mile heats. 


Betsey Baker | 


to the stand, Angelica being withdrawn. ‘They all 
started again in good manner. Trumpeter took the 
\lead from Lalla Rookh on the last quarter of the 
first mile, passed the judges’ box, a half a length 
ahead and gained the heat by about a length anda 
half, Marktime following close at their heels. Trans- 
port was distanced. ‘Time 3 minutes, 54 seconds. 

Great interest was now manifested, and bettin 
on Marktime was now offered for the next heat, an 
for the purse, calculating that if he gained the third 
heat, he could easily take the fourth on account of 
his bottom. In this heat there was another beauti- 
ful and even start, Trumpeter perhaps rather first, 
Marktime passed him on the back of the course, won 
the first mile by a length and a half but could not 
maintain his ground, Trumpeter passing him on the 
first quarter of the second mile and winning the 
purse by about a length. Lalla Rookh was not able 
to contend this heat sharply with the horses, bat 
saved her distance. Time 3 min. 54 sec. 

At 4 o’clock in the afternoon a scrub was run for 
$50, one mile and repeat. Five horses entered. 
‘The favourites at starting were Fox and Jack-on- 
the-Green. The running was very fine, the h 
appearing so well matched that it was ‘fi 

The first ‘ 
gained by Fox, in one minute and 52 seconds, ¢ 





e second heat was also sharply contested, and 
taken by Jack-on-the-Green, in one minute 56. sec, 
The same horse took the third heat in one minute 
57 seconds. [WV Y. E. Post. 





RACES IN VIRGINIA. 


At New Market on Tuesday last. 

On the Tree Hill course, Richmond, to commence 
on the third Wednesday in October. to continue four 
days. ‘the second day. 4 miles, purse $1.000. 

At New Hope. to commence on the 14th Novem- 
‘ber, to continue 4 days. 

Boydton races to commence on the 29th Nuvem- 





them as neat as the case admits of; but, to this,a nurse Sained the purse, by taking the first and third heats. »ber, and continue 4 days. 


ust take care that neither her own temper, nor their’s 
€ sacrificed. i | 


Shakspeare won the second heat. First heat, 8 
minutes 21 seconds; second, 8, 20; third, 8, 19. 


| Bellfield races. to cominence on Wednesday 8th 
November, and to continue 3 days. 





ly pursued by all the others in a body as it were,” 
The h - 


* 


alla Rookh, * 
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&#Curwen in reply to Columella, will appear in 
our next. . 

$>*American Eccxipse, coming to Maryland.—It 
gives us great pleasure to hear ta a spirit for the 
improvement of our horses in Maryland has been 
awakened in a degree that will justify the owners 
of this celebrated stallion, in sending him to Balti- 
more for a few weeks on his way to Virginia, and 
that he will probably be here by the time that the 
beautiful Bussorah Arabian leaves this vicinity. 

It would be superfluous to say any thing here in 
praise of Eclipse’s performances on the turf. ‘They 
are universally known, and have been the theme of 
admiration in Europe as well as in America. But 
it is not as a racer that he is so valuable to the 

ublick; but as a successful stallion of great muscle, 
— and bottom, with the faculty of transmitting 
his fine qualities to his foals, as has been proved b 
many in New York and elsewhere. It is for one of 
his not three years old, that $1000 have been refus- 
ed in Maryland; and we have reason to believe that 
for Eclipse himself, at this day, $15,000 might rea- 
dily be had, and that less than $20,000 would not 
get him. 

We are of opinion that Eclipse derives his great 
excellence on the side of his dam, than which no 
blood can be better. 

He was sired by Duroc; his dam Miller's Damsel 
by Messenger; his grandam, the English mare 
PotS8os, imported in 1795, then three years old, by 
William Constable, Esq., and bred by Lord Grosve- 


nor, sired by Pot8o’s, and Pot8o’s by the celebrated| 


horse “Ecuiese;” his great grandam by Gimcrack, 
Gimerack by Cripple, and Cripple by the Arabian 
of Lord Godolphin. 

For a particular history of the English Eclipse, 
ancestor of the American, his namesake, the reader 
is referred to numbers 2 and 3 of this volume of the 
American Farmer. ' 

¢#Those disposed to send Mares to Eclipse will 
please leave their names at the office of the Ameri- 
can Farmer, or with Capt. Jesse H. Willis--as the 
time of his remaining here will be but short, and 
the number cf Mares limited. 


¢#We have not been able to discover our cor- 
respondent who wrote the communication about 
the cheapness and advantages of Maryland ‘farms— 
another correspondent enquires—‘can you point out 
100 to 200 acres of naturally good land, well wa- 
tered, not too many rocks and stones, within 14} 
miles of a turnpike road, a western or northwestern 
direction from Baltimore, not exceeding 15 miles, 
to be had at $5 per acre. 


¢#New Mepicat Worx.—An edition of Doctor 
Gregory’s Elements of the Theory and Practice of 
Physic is in the course of republication at Philadel- 
phia, and will be enriched with valuable and exten- 
sive additions, adapted to the practice of this coun- 
try, by Professor Potter, of Baltimore, and Doctor| 
Samuel Colhoun, of Philadelphia. We anderstand| 
the system of Gregory possesses great advantages 
over those of Thoinas and Good. It embraces clear 
and comprehensive views of the principles of the 
science, in which the former is defective, and it is 
free from the detail of Nosology, which encumbers 
and obscures the merit as well as injures the practi- 
cal usefulness of the latter. 

With the facts which are useful to the practition- 
er in this country, given by the above gentlemen, 
as also those of note and authority in the science, as 


useful to the schools of this country, a» well as to 
practitioners, who want in the daily routine of their 
business a concise and clear view of useful results, 
applicable to cases as they arise. The- improve- 
ments of this country, and the facts and views al- 
ready accumulated by its most respectable aathori- 
ties, will be given as far as the limits of the work 
— allow, and will, it is hoped, add much to its 
value. 





FRUIT TREES, GRAPES, &c. 


The subscriber, proprietor of the Linnean Botanic 
Garden and Nurseries, at Flushing, near New York, 
offers to furnish the public with such Trees and Plants 
|as they may be in wantof. The collection of Fruit 





| Trees of all the various kinds, and also of Ornaniental| FEATHERS, Live,.. . 


| Trees, Shrubs and Plants, is by far the most extensive 
jand valuable in America. 

In addition to the numerous acquisitions of former 
| years, he now offers to the public above 500 new varie- 
ties of most choice fruits, which are not in possession of 
| any other establishment in this country, all of which 
are announced in the catalogue for 1826. ‘The assort- 





j ment of Grapes consists of above 250 kinds, and com- 
| prises the finest Wine and Table Grapes of France, 
Germany, Italy and the Crimea. 

The Proprietor having acquired éxtensive informa- 


ence, is enabled to make such selections as may be suit- 
able to any particular locality; and where such selec- 
tions are left to him, he will send such as cannot fail to 
succeed. He also offers them, in assortments of one 
dozen each, at the following prices: 

For the first assortment the price will be eight dollars; 
for the second six dollars, and for the third four and a 
half dollars: 

Persons who order Grapes will be furnished with di- 
jrections for their culture. 

His collection of Roses exceeds 500 varieties, and of 
Green House Plants he has above 2900 species, com- 
| prising 20,0v0 Pots, among which are all those known 
jas most beautiful and interesting. Catalogues may be 
obtained gratis of the different agents throughout the 





| Union, and orders through them, or by mail, (post paid) 


will meet prompt attention. 
WILLIAM PRINCE, 
Cor. Mem. of the Linnzan Society of Paris, 
of the Horticultural Society of London, 
and of the Imperial Society of the Geor- 
gofili at Florence, &c. &e. 


BCG. F. Miter, at the office of the American 
Farmer, will receive and transmit orders for any thing 
for sale at the above establishment. Oct. 13. 


FOR SALE. 


A full blood Mare, got by old “Eclipse Herod” out 
of the Dairy Maid; she was got by Holmes’ imported 
horse Bedford, and out of General Ridgeiy’s mare 
Racket.—she is 11 years old last spring, good size, 
sorre], ball face and cropped ears, and has been a win- 
ner of more races than any nag ever owned or raised 
in Maryland. 

Also, the full blood Horse ‘‘Ottrington,” raised by 
Richard Caton, Esq. got by Top Galiant, who was got 
by “Diomed,” the sire of “Sir Archy,” and out of a 
full blood Virginia Mare. Ottrington is a blood bay, 
154 hands high, 8 years old, star in his forehead, and 
his two hind legs a little white about the connection 
with the hoof. Ottrington has proved himself a run- 
ner, out at an early age struck lame, and consequently 
is only valuable as a covering horse. His stock is cele- 
brated as saddle nags. To save trouble, the price of 
the Mare is $30; Ottrington, $400. 

Apply to JESSE H. WILLIS, 

Oct. 13. Baltimore. 
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far as they can be embodied in an elementary work, | 
the system of Dr. Gregory will, it is conceived, be' 
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BEEF, Baltimore Prime, 
BACON, and Hams,. . 
BEES-WAX, Am. yellow 
COFFEE, Java,..... 
Havana,.... 
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Pitt TLE Lees 


| Se) 
Son 
. 





Susquehanna, superfi. 
GUNPOWDER, Balti. . 


125 Ib! 


s 
= 





GRAIN, Ind. corn, yellow |bush/ 


white 
Wheat, Family Flour, 
do. Lawler, & Red,new 
do. Red, Susque. .. 
Rye, , 
Barley, . 
Clover Seed, Red . . 
Ruta Baga Seed,.. . 
Orchard Grass Seed, 
Mangel Wurtzel Seed, 
Timothy Seed,.... 
Oats, 
Beans, White,.... 
HEMP, Russia, clean, . 
Do. Country.... 
HOPS, Ist sort, ..... 
HOGS’ LARD,..... 
LEAD, Pig .....++ 
Bar. . som 
LEATHER, Soal, best, 
MOLASSES, sugar-house 
Havana, Ist qual. . 
NAILS, 6a20d. 


‘NAVAL STORES, Tar, 


Pitch, 
Turpentine, Soft, . . 
OIL, Whale, common, . 


bus 


bush 





Spermaceti, winter . 


PORK. Baltimore Mess, | bb] 


do. Prime,... 


PLASTER, cargo price, | ton. 


ground, .. 
RICE, fresh, 
SOAP, Baltimore White, 
Brown and yellow, 
WHISKEY, Ist proof, . 


do. Brown, .- 
Louisiana, 
Loaf, 
SPICES, Cloves, . 


Ginger, Ground,... | — 


Pepper, 
SALT, St. Ubes,.... 
Liverpool ground 
SHO7, Balt. all sizes, . 


WINES, Madeira, L. P. | 


Port, first quality, . . 


1g 
WOOL, Merino, full bi’d 


do.  crossed,. . 
Common, Country, . 
Skinvers’ or Pulled, 


| gal. 
PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr} — 
APPLE BRANDY, Ist pr] ~- 
SUGARS, Havana White, c. 1b. 





Ib. 


Ib. 
Ib. 


gal. 
Ib. 
bbl. 
gal. 


bbl. 
Ib. 
Ib. 
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Priuted every [riday, at $5 per annum, for JOHN & 
SKINNER, Eaitur, by Jouw D. Toy, corner of St 





Paul and Market streets, where every description dl 
Book and Job Priafing is handsomely executed. - 
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you : :,” OPINTO: ) 
‘the necessity of rejainder eight fonths after the dis- 
eussion had ceased, n ET a of dispute had 
from recollection of our readers, and in 
. Poe appear,ftom the parties who 


enced the attack. 
umella, f have no doubt, honestly desires to 


















* arrive at truth... have no disposition to accuse 
iti Of,intention to take ay -—* advantage, nor 
to omit 1 thatwvhich, he conceives essential to the 


ive gaumeiie eels im queéstiqn the authority of Luccock, 
pees 5 received - Parrys#8omerville, McKenzie, 
5 mence, Parkinson, the Highland Society, the 
Rath and West of England Seciety and by the 
Barish Acaicutfurat Boarp, and I may add, 


* by every breeder and writer of note whom I met 


ad. 
“breeder, The w 


0 


i 


tecock was a wool stapler, not 
plStaplers are the persons upon 

ie decis aa the en See 

npon 4 nalit) e fleece inly depend. is | 
pa de der i those dail » fis and su 

) intimat beted with wool, certainly 


m terestin the discussion, 
nor the probability of 





beans of information, 
elling th th. : 
TAnd t would ask, are not his facts in connection 
With wool, to be received with quite as m reli- 
ee in their force, as the bare*alfertions of an 
saponymous writer, who gathers the notions of pur- 
Mghasers of sheep at a venoms whose names are 
Withheld as well as his own? say 
Se oColug ‘ 





* 





aceerts ¢! 
ae" \oe degen 4 : 


x ; Curwen gave) 
Fry—Communications to the British Board of 
vs tena vol 5, (1807) pages 342, 343, 344, $55, 
vol 5, (1808) page 169—Appendix to the General 
Report of Scotland, (1814) page 183—Complete 
Farmer, quarto—and Churchman, a Pennsylvania 
breeder, (American Farmer, vol. 7, p. 341) all show- 
ing the importance of yolk. 

Columella remarks—But to return to Mr. Luc- 
cock,—let us hear what he says of his own expe- 
rience in Merino sheep, the only race in which an 
exuberance of yolk is found,” page 85. “J have not 
seen,” says he, ‘‘any of those animals or their pro- 
duce, which are said to AFFORD A STAPLE EQUALLY 
FINE FROM EVERY PART OF THEIR BODY; but conjec- 
ture that if this breed were minutely examined, it 
would appear that the yolk is produced in equal 
quantities in every part of the carcass.” 

Upon this, and this only, with the “exuberance” 
of fancy, which has discovered analogy between 
the natural covering on ‘sailors’ legs,” and wuol 
upon 4 sheep’s back, Columella imagines that “Luc. 
cock had never seen a Merino, or even a mixed blood 
of that race.” 

I will not ejaculate, “admirable discovery!” ex- 
— fancy! but merely take Luccock’s words, and 

olumella’s conclusion. 

The “wool stapler” says, page 85—‘“I have not 
yet seen any of ruose animals, or their produce, 
which are said to afford a STAPLE EQUALLY FINE, 
FROM EVERY PART OF THEIR BODY.” 

Columella arges— 

Ergo, Luccocg “Hap NEVER SEEM A MERINO, OR 
EVEN 4 MIXED BLOOD OF THAT RACE.” 

Has Columella ever seen sheep, which afford a 
on EQUALLY FINE from sveRY Part of their 

ies? 


No. 34. —vot. 8. 
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Curwen’s.chies’ : 








If he have not, “by parity of reasoning,” ux can- 
not have seen a Merino SHEEP. 


Luccock had said—““The celebrated breeds of 
Beary, of CastiLe, and oF Persia, we are inForM= 
ED, furnish the most copious supply of yolk, and at 






the same time yield those valuable 8, Which 

are eagerly sought after by the ma turers o} 

the countries where they are shorn.” * * * ® 
Thus the inference, that he referred to the Meriz 


no breed, founded upon Columella’s opinion, that 
none other yielded an exuberance of yolk, is 
groundless, 

But if Luccock had said, that he had never seen 
a Merino sheep, with wool equally fine 
every part of tts body, what would it prove? Not 
that he had not seen Merino sheep, but that he had 
heard the idle tales of Merino breeders, ascribin 
to their favourite race, excellence, which the w 
stapler had not discovered in his pursuit of truth. 

ill Columella ridicule the British Board of 
Agriculture, telling us “that the rivest FLEECES, 
have usually THE GREATEST QUANTITY OF YOLK?” 

The Bath Society, contending, ‘‘however hand- 
some the shape, however fine the wool, reject him, 
if te have not a thick coat, in which there is puen- 
TY OF YOLK?” 

The compilers of the General Report of Scotland, 
saying that YoLK Is “NECESSARY TO THE GROWTH OF 
vINe WOOL?” " 

The “Complete Farmer,” declaring that “yolk 
—_ wool SOFT, PLIABLE, AND IN PROPER CONDI- 
T101?” 

Nr. Churchman, with a flock of a thousand ewes, 
urgng that ‘the FLEECES SHOULD BE WELL suUP- 
PLD WITH YOLK?” 

Siepherd, an English breeder, asserting that 
“voix protects the sheep from the injuries of cli- 
mati, and is found in mixed breeds, in proportion 
to thir approximation to the pure Spanish?” 

M. Roberts, the President of the Pennsylvania 
Ageia Society, and 

won Schulz, of Sweden, and Sir John Sebright, 
_.'m letter to the President of the Royal Society, 
supporting these opinions in the most decided 
terms? 

Lawrence, a celebrated writer, ascribing the ad- 
mirable defenee of Spanish sheep, not only to the 
wool covering the very face and legs, but to ‘‘the 
great quantity of yolk?” 

It is idle to object that the opportunities of the 
English breeders were small. 

If Columella require authority to shew, that 
Parry and Somerville are not objects for ridicule— 
that they are not ignorant of the subject, upon 
which he would fain make it appear, that all men, 
who agree not with him, are “speculative,” ‘“un- 
skilful,” or absurd, 1 would refer him to the Bath 
papers, complimenting Lord Somerville and Dr. 


Parry, aseribing to them ““raAME UNRIVALLED” in 
their pursuit. 
I am sorry to rob this agreeable writer, of any 


part of the.interest which his lucubrations cannot 
fail to beget. But as he began in the last year 
amiably to*chide Mr. Powel for “errors” in judg- 
ment, [ am sure, he will forgive me for thinking, 
that he is in error as to fact, when ascribing to 
Luccock, that which he did not say. 

The wool staplér, in giving the practice in the 
northern parts of the* kingdom, and on the bills of 
Scotland, observes, ‘some of the breeds of sheep 
produce it, (yolk,) in such small quantities as to 
render it unsafe for the farmer to expose his flocks 
to the severity of the winter quarter, unless he fur- 
nish them with an artificial covering of grease, 
mingled with tar, in order, as HE sa¥s” (i. e. the 
farmer,) *‘to keep them warm.” 

Columella’s corollary, that therefore the “chemi- 
co-physiologists” of Scotland accuse Nature of neg- 
lecting her duty, is, I apprehend, founded in con- 
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great dept of »& man may be satisfies 
t some breeds of the various kinds which & 
foyer ea. Sho mountains of Scotland, may have in- 
hefited throu ancestors defects in constitu- 
tion and by the artificial arrange- 
ments of ted by opposite circumstances 
in different 

I would i ther if Columella were trans- 


lated to the tains of Scotland, he would not 
covet some “noble fellow’s tarry trowsers,” when 
condemned to the use of the Highlander’s kilt; how- 
ever ample for the protection of the vigorous Idins 
of a Scotch mountaineer. 
What would be thought of a breeder of horses, 
who should expose his whole stud to the rigors of 
winter, when he required from them the exhibition 
of the best properties of their race, although he 
ee know that our neoore, mevaaes Se or ol 
steeds to eve ies 0 ip, an uen 
to want of bat . 7 
I hope as Mr. Powel’s “public spirited” teacher 
has quoted a Latin phrase, I may be forgiven in op- 
posing the grave opinion of Columella the ancient, 
to the “specuiative” illustrations .of his playful 
namesake. 
*‘Seepius ejus lana diducenda, vinoque et oleo in- 
succanda, nonnunquam etiam tota est eluenda, si 
diei permittit apricitas idque ter anno fieri sat est.” 

“Nec dubium est quin étiam ob eam rém lana 
quoque mollior atque prolixior renascatur.” (Colu- 
mell. vii. 4.) 

. (Communications to British Board of Agri- 
culture, vol. 5, p. 617.) 

Powelton, Sept. $0, 1826. CURWEN. 


(From the American Farmer, vol. 7, Dec 30, 1825.) 
“Sir,—I have observed some remarks in your 
useful paper, on the different breeds of sheep, from 
the pen of that very able and public spirited im- 
proves, of stock, Mr. Powel, which I am led to no- 
tice va eecount of some <: ara -into em 
been inadvertently led; and which, if not é > 
might mislead those who are about to engage in 
the propagation of that valuable stock. I 
more particularly to Merinoes, as being by far the 
most valuable race of sheep in* this, or any other 
country. 
When this stock was imported into the United 
amt there were many — 2p temps for ena- 
ing unskilful persons to judge of their properties, 
and Mr. Paid any have Sons led by THESE to “~— 
opinions which his own intelligent observation wou 
soon have corrected. For instance—it was rema 
ed by Chancellor Livingston and other write 
that period of inexperience, that the best Meri 
were distinguished by large dewlaps, an exul 
of yolks and a covering of wool over their 
and legs. ‘ 
Experience has taught those who have paid t 
slightest attention to the propagation of the ani 
that neither of these marks are to be relies 
indeed they are any guide whatever. Thé cove 
of wool on the head and legs is almost peculiar to 
young sheep; the pendant dewlap is pie 
with coarse hairy wool, and the abundance of yolk 
is rarely found, in the best woolled animal; notis, 
this ingredient, at all necessary, much less “essen= 
tial,” as Mr. Powel , for the “support of the 
fleece,” whether he means by this expression, the 
preservation of the fleece, or the maintenance of its 
quality and value. An excessive* secretion of yolk 
is pro y a disadvantage both to the animal and 












* Excess in yolk, as in all things, should be avoided. 
Mr. Powel had — the finest a hot France and 
England, where during some years he ample op- 
mee of personal “observation” which have beer 





ception of that which had not been said. 


confirmed by inspection, of various flocks from Georgia 
to Maine. 
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¢ wool, it causes the adhesion of much dirt and 
7 seeds, which are injurious to the wool., If any 
rson will take the trouble to try the strength of a 
ock of wool filled with dirt by excessive yolk, he 


will find it too tender for any be +? rare and 
the more yolk the worse.” * * 9) 
? GOLUMELLA. 





SHEEP. 
CoLuMELLA ACCUSED oF FELO DE SE. 


A letter from James Caldwell, Esq.,on Sheep. 
Philadelphia, Octobes 2d, 1826. 


My Dear Sir,—To the queries which you have 
done me the honour to address to me, I have no he- 
sitation “in answering generally in the affirmative, 
viz, I have generally found the finest fleeces to 
contain the most yolk. Yet I have known excep- 
tions to this general rule, in sheep that appeared to 
have a peculiar secretion, and concretion of the 
yolk; those exceptions however have been so rare, 
as to establish in my opinion the correctness of the 
general rule. a 

It is also in my opinion, a characteristic of the 
Merino fleece to have an abundance of yolk; and 
in this opinion I appear to be supported by a very 
intelligent writer in the American Farmer, under 
the signature of Columella. In vol. 8, page 211, he 
asserts that “all who have seen badly selected Me- 
rino flocks, imported or native, must know, that 
there are often to be found among them individuals 
actually inferior in fineness of pile, to the ordinary 
half bloods, while they abound in yolk to a much 
greater extent.” 

Is not this an admission, that yolk is a character- 
istic mark of the Merino, by which its identity is 
confirmed, when compared with sheep of even finer 
fleece; and that, without attending to this charac- 
teristic, an uninstructed breeder, might be induced 
to believe the true Merino to be a mongrel, and that 
the half blood was the pure Spanish Merino. 

This fact then is sufficient to establish the necesst- 
ty of attending to characteristic marke, such as 

olk, &c., and is a sufficient answer to your third 
and fifth queries. 

In reply to your second and fourth queries, I have 
no hesitation in saying, that all who have paid at- 
tention to the subject, must be aware of the fact, 
that an individual of an ordinary breed might acci 
dentally he endowed with qualities superior to the 
generality of its race. A horse, for instance, might 

ssess uncommon speed, but it would be impru 
dent to breed from such an animal for the purposes 
of the race course, without the corroboration of 
marks which good judges could not mistake, to 
ascertain with precision the stock to which it be- 
longed. And here again I have the happiness to 
find myself supported by Columelia. In allusion to 
the blooded horse, Columelia asserts “this species 
is esteemed by every amateur as the best, and is 
distinguished by certain marks, which good judges 
cannot mistake.” (Vol. 7, page 338 Am. Farmer.) 

It was therefore with very great surprise that I) 
observed in the very same paper, signed by Colu-| 
mella, the following remarks: “Experience has 
shewn that fineness and uniformity are the most es- 
sential ingredients in the value of a fleece;” and 
that “there is no occasion for examining other 
marks, such as yolk, dewlaps and woolly heads.” 

“By parity of reasoning,” might he not have 
said, experience has shewn that speed is the most 
essential iogredient in the value of a race horse, 
and that there is no occasion for examining marks. 
Speed and bottom are probably ail that would be 
required by the jockey who entered his horse for 
the race, but other distinguishing marks, which | 
good judges cannot mistake, will be sought for by | 

e breeder. 


The manufacturer, however, would not be satis- 


essential, The breeder would demand other marks, | our “friends” to communicate 
such as yolk, &c. Experience has shewn him that 
without yolk, the wool would be weak, harsh and 
brittle. 


Perbaps.L ought to apologize to you for the light 
and carelégs manner in which I have answered 
your queries, but I could not prevail upon myself 
to treat the subject in ’ | other way, in conse- 
quence of the conviction I felt that every expe- 
rienced breeder must concur with Columella and 
myself in the opinion that an abundance of yolk is 
essential to a Merino fleece, and that characteristic 
marks must be regarded in selecting breeders of 
that or any other race. 

1 beg leave to present you an engraving of one 
of my ewes, which in my opinion has all the cha- 
racteristics of the best variety of the Merino. 

It must be perfectly well known to you that many 
varieties of the Merino were imported from Spain. 
I have examined most of those importations and 
found none equal in value, in my estimation, to the 
variety, of which this engraving shews the charac- 
teristic marks I would not have exchanged that 
ewe for the best Saxon Merino I have ever examin- 
ed. You will observe that the head is covered with 
wool down to the nostril. Bare heads are apt te be 
accompanied by bare beliies, and light fleeces, 
as was the caseywith those sheep which Columella 
appears to have mistaken for Southdowns, in Mary- 
land and New Jersey, &c. 

With the greatest regard and respect, 
Your obed’t serv’t, 
JAMES CALDWELL. 
Joun Hare Powe , Ese, 
Cor. Sec. Penn. Agr. Soc’y. 


My Dear Sir, Powelton, October 1, 18%. 
Your large purchases of some of the finest Heri- 

noes, which have at any time appeared in Aimg@ica, 

and the zealous efforts by which you have so e:ten- 






far 
Farmer, it must be expected that t Y 
will frequently have oo of their a 
questioned. There.can’be no discussion withoutit 
and the more the name of the wai 

ontroverting opini 
correct—they eeomamale iua- 
ick more enlightened whenever in- 
vestigatio@g™provesithem to be’ Sound—We would 
not knowingly publish any {bing personally offen- 
sive, and are fullyspersuaded that in this case noth- 
ing of that kind was intended} * 











ON LIVE FENCES. gigs” 
Perhaps there is no one subject calculated to Bfo- 


duce so much anxiety and apprehension among the + 


farmers of this country, as the deficiency in fenoing 
materials: this deficiency is, at present, mostly con- 
fined to what is usually termed the ins, or 
pine barrens; and while every day is adding 
to the consequence of these lands in an agrie 


point of view, is, at the same time, wasting those . 


materials necessary for their enclosure, and conse- 
quent protection of the crop. 
In the mountainous districts; the great quantity 


of timber yet remaining, and its rapid re tion 
where it has once been cl > will, ha 
continue for centiries yét to com to sapply 


wants of those who€ultivate these lands, and, un- 
der a proper coursé‘of economical restrictions, 
be made to furnish great q@antities for the ‘use of 
those districts less Song to its growth or 
duction. ‘The expense, however, attendant om the 
purchase and transportation of rails, will, I appre- 
hend, be found altog: ther insupportable by ‘the. 
commen farmers of our country. 

Rails of chesnut ( Castanea Americana) and black 
ash (fraxinu¥ Rubescens) are those most in use, 


Pi 
are least expensive of any that are worth purchasing rs] 


these cannot be boughtund transported to any con- 





sively distributed them, give to your opinions nuch 
weight upon the characteristic marks of high bred 
| Merino sheep. 

1. Have you not found that THE FINEST FLEECES 
GENERALLY CONTAIN THE MOST YOLK? 

2. Do you not regard the Forms oF MERINOES? 

8. Have you not reference to CHARACTERISTIC 
MARKS or appearances, as well as to the quality of 
ithe fleece in selecting breeders? 

4. Do youn not sup;.ose that individuals might be 
found with very fine fleeces, but whose progeny, 
from the impurity of their blood, might, to use the 
breeders’ term, “go back?” 

5. Do you not consider CHARACTERISTIC MARKS 
THE BEST MEANS OF DETERMINING the purity of blood 
of or individual of any family or of any breed of 
sheep} 

As you have been quoted in the American Far- 
mer I hope you will pardon my asking your per- 
mission, to make public your reply, more especially 
as you must recollect my visit to your flocks in Jer- 
sey, twenty years since. and the interest which I have 
taken both in Europe and America to obtain facts, 
in connexion with the improvement of sheep, as well 
as other live stock used on our farms. 

1 am, sincerely, yours, 
JOHN HARE POWEL, 
Cor. Sec. Penn. Agric. Soc’y 
To James Catpwe t, Esa. 

{As our editorial conduct is brought into question 
it is but an act of respect due to our correspondeiit, 
to ourselves, and to truth, to explain that Columella, 
in No. 27, was delayed by the absence of the editor 
and a wish, if the discussion could not be stopped, to 
have. the piece revised by the author, which he 
cheerfully complied with, and returned it 9th Sept., 
saying his only fear was, that exception might be ta- 





fied with fineness and uniformity of fleece alone; he 
would require strength, softness and elasticity as 





ken by the writer with whom he was maintaining 
a fair and friendly discussion, at his “seeming ne- 
glect.” Let us here add, that though we invite all 


siderable distance of $5 per hundred. © A farm, 


to enclose it, and, if we sappose the same farm di- 
vided into eignt rectangular lots, 4830 more rails 
|will be wanted to complete the enclosures, making 
jin the whole, 10290, which at the above price of $5 
iper hundred, will amount to $514.50 Supposing 
this fence, when well set to last fifty years, which is 
the longest p-riod it can be supposed to endure, and 
calculating the interest at seven per cent. per annum, 
the amount, for that time, including the necessary 
annual repairs, &c., will fall but little, if any, short 
|92,500—and this in actual disbursements of cash, 
| without including any thing for labour. 

The fence made with posts, boards, nails, &c. is 
somewhat more expensive, and, probably, not so 
durable. Stone wall is still more expensive in the 
out set, but is, when well made, imperishable; and 
where stones can be procured at hand, is undoubt- 
edly the best and cheapest of all fences. There is 
another species of fence which is now in use in some 
parts of Europe, particularly in Ireland: it consists 
of stone wall raised two feet, upon the top of which 
is inserted the trimmings of the common hedge, and 
likewise the limbs cut from the fruit trees, in an up- 
right position, in close and regular order, so as to 
form an effectual barrier to most of the domestic 
animals. It is called a bearded wall, and is a cheap 


ciently plenty for a full wall. There are, however, 
but few places (I speak particularly of the pine 
plains.) where stone occur in sufficient quantity to 
answer any purpose in this way. The farmer, there- 
fore, who hagelocated himself in such a situationi 
must look forward to no very distant period, whea 
he will be constrained to adopt some effectual and 





less expensive mode of protecting his fields, or suffer 
them to become an exposed and uncultivated waste. 
In this situation, the only effectual remedy which 


of 160 rods in Fength and 100-in te te 
quire, allowing 21 rails to@very two rods, 5 oe 
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aud convenient resource where stones are not suffi- - 
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/ self, is the cultivation ie: Ip 
some” of Europe, such is the and high 
price of timber, that for “years past it has not been 
weed for fencing at all; the fields are occasionally 
by walls of stone or banks of earth, but by 
— test = a of all the enclosures are 
gunded by live s; these are constructed of 
various shrubs, selected with a view to the’ situation 
the fence is to ecéupy, or the nature of the soil in 
whichit is to grow: hence the sweet briar, (rosa ru- 
: ) the sloe, (prunus spinosa) and the common 
elder, (Sambucus canadensis) are, sometimes, cul- 
tivated for fences in England and Ireland; and in 
we of Europe, and on the islands in the Me- 
ee a the bitter aloe, (aloe spicata) and the 
kly pear, (cactus opunta) are in common use; 
Croft all the shrubs employed for this purpose, the 
n haw or white thorn of the north of Europe, 
we antha) is deservedly the most es- 
med in that country. 
quick-set-hedge, as it is termed in England, 
i. ted in various ways, but the most usual| 
mode is that with a ditch and bank; it is commenced 
by digging a ditch five or six feet wide and about 
three feet deep; the earth, as it is removed, is placed 
upon the side of the ditch where the hedge is to 
stand, and when it is raised about one foot, the 
icks, or young plants, being previously cut down 
ywithin three or four inches of the roots, are placed 
horigontally on the edge of the bank, next to the 
ditch, at distance of six or eight inches from 
each other, and the earth is then piled over them to 


‘the depth of two feet, making the depth from the | th 


topjof the bank to the bottom of the ditch about six 
-feet. This ditch and bank serves the double pur- 
pose of protecting both the field and young plants 
ee the intrusion of animals. When the plants be- 
come sufficiently large to prevent cattle from pass- 
sing, the ditch is filled up by siding down the 
Tide opposite to the hedge, and the space is then 
tilled. The subsequent treatment of the hedge con- 
gists in little else than prey@mting the plants from 
ting up too high, and in conducting the lateral 


tween thera. 

The preference given in Europe to the English 
siete for hedges, has induced almost every 
writer on the subject of live fences in this country, 
to recommend their introduction here, and even 
William Cobbett, the last man in the world that 
would be suspected of partialities for English thorns, 
observes, in recommending live fences to the atten 
tion of our farmers, that “he knows not how to get 
the plants, unless he bringsthem or their seeds from 
England;” and even the experiments of some of our 
own countrymen, seem to have been conducted ra- 
ther with a view to the introduction of a foreign 
shrub, than the cultivation and improvement of 
those already inured to our climate. 

The crategus or haw-thorn, (so called because it 
produces a berry or fruit, which, in England, is call- 
ed a haw, and this term is applicable to the whole 
genus, for they all produce the haw,) is a genus of 

lants belonging principally to North America. 
Nuttall in his Genera of North American Plants, 
enumerates eleven species as indigenous to the U. 
States, and Amos Eaton, in his Manual of Botany, 
describes eight as belonging to the middle and 
northern states. It would be singular, indeed, if 
some of these shrubs, inured, as they are, to the vi- 
cissitudes of our climate and soil, should not be 
found more applicable to our purposes of cultiva- 
tion, than any that could be introduced from abroad. 

The’ common thorn bush, (crategus coccinea,) 
the yellow berried thorn, (c. flava) and the cock’s- 
spur thorn, (c. erusgalli) all grog wild upon our 









'soon crumble away under the ipfluence of these 
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timate success of his efforts to cultivate them for the 


with several times their bulk of rich earth, and ex- 
posed to the weather in some secure place through 
the winter; during the ensuing summer, they are to 
be frequently stirred, and after being exposed anoth- 
er winter to the frost, they will be fit to plant the 
following spring, which should be done as early as 
the season will permit. They vegetaic immediate- 
ly, and will be fit to transplant the next season, or 
they may stand in the nursery two or three years, 
to suit the convenience of the cultivator. 

In preparing the ground for the reception of the 
hedge, the ditch and bank, as practised in Europe, 
must be dispensed with altogether, particularly upon 
the sandy plains; and it is doubtful if the practice 
will succeed on any soil in the northern states. Such 
is the severity of our winters, and the transitions 
from excessive drought to excessive moisture of our 
summers, that the banks, however well constructed, 


operations, and the plants, being thrown out of the 
earth, soon perish for want of sustenance. Prepare 
the ground, then, where the fence is desired, by 
sinply ploughing four or five furrows, and this is all 
thet is necessary where the soil is in good order; but 
if t be a light sandy soil, it will be, necessary to pass 
the plough twice or three times back ond leeward, 
exietly where it is intended to place the quicks, and 
the trench or ditch thus made, is to be filled with 
maiure, compost, or swamp muck, or earth from 
thebarn vard will answer the purpose best; when 
the surface is made smooth and even, draw two pa- 
ral] lines six inches apart, directly over the manur- 
ed trench, and having previously prepared the plants 
by cutting them down to within three inches of the 
roots, set them on the lines at regular intervals of 
ten or twelve inches thus: 


The spot must now be protected from the intru- 
sion of animals by temporary fences, erected for the 
purpose, and the plants thus secured, must be “e ~ 
clean from grass and every thing else which might 
be supposed to choke or impede their growth. On 
the third or fourth season they are to be again cut 
down close to the earth; after which, in the course 
of two or three years, they become so thick and 
compact that nothing can pass them. The subse- 
quent treatment consists in nothing more than sim- 
ply clipping the ends of the twigs, which is best 
performed with shears made for the purpose, by 
which the fence is kept in regular and proper shape, 
and its closeness greatly increased. 

This is the whole of the process required, in this 
country, to obtain an effectual and everlasting pro- 
tection to our fields, a process extremely simple and 
perfectly within the means of every farmer, and 
that, without the expenditure of a single cent in 
cash. 

Mr. Davis, of the town of Saratoga Springs, in 
the county of Saratoga, is the first, and only person, 
that I know of, who has attempted the cultivation of 
live fences from the native thorn in this vicinity; he, 
during the past and prévious season, planted up- 
wards of 2000 in the manner above described. He 
procured his plants from the woods and fields, 
where they were growing spontaneously of course; 
they are of different sizes, and, probably, of different 








pine plains, upon the very spot Where they are 
wanted, and by their shape, their size ard their 
hardiness, afford to the enterprising and enquiring 


agriculturist, the best and surest evidence of the wl-' health 


species; they, however, appeared to be doing well, 
_and, although planted on a light sandy soil, without 
manure of any kind, are apparently luxuriant and 


'y- 


) 


‘surrounded by all the necessary materials 


| 












Mr. D. informs me that he 
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important purpose of live fences. the haws and planted them in his garden; cam 
The seeds of the thorn, if planted immediately|up atthe went time, bat they were all i ae oi 
after ripening, do not vegetate in less than eighteen |ate off and destroyed by the grub. He took no ‘ 
or twenty months, and it is necessary, in order to|cautioniin ing the , they were adil ae 
ensure success, at even that period, that they be|soon as gathered, and they lay in the 
subjected to a certain process of preparation. Forjearth two- and one summer, before they “a 
this purpose, the thorn berries or haws, are to be|showed any signs of vegetating. 
gathered as soon as they are ripe in the fall, mixt| It is said, the seed may be made to vegetate “> 


much sooner by ing them in a tub or barrel, and 
covering them with boiling water, in which they are 
to remain till perfectly cool. A process somewhat 
similar certainly succeeds with the seeds of the lo- 
cust, which otherwise are as long vegetating as 
those of the thorn. 

It has likewise been recommended to immerse the 
seed for forty-eight hours in a solution of green cow- 
dung and water, kept at a temperature of 100°: the 
hint to this process, probably grew out of the fact 
that those seeds which pass cattle undigest- 
ed, vegetate soon after they are dropped. [am not 
acquainted with the efficacy of either of these experi- 
ments, but think they are well worth trying. 

I cannot disthiss this subject without expressing 
my surprize and regret that the farmers (particular- 
ly in some parts,) of this country have not yet turn- 
ed their attention to the cultivation of live fences: 
they certainly must resort to it, and the sooner they 
begin the better: they have now, the mosiggpbem. 
sufficient fencing materials at their command for 
protecting the quicks until they are large enough to 
protect themselves, but if they delay, a few years 
will deprive them of these materials, in which case, 
they must be purchased, and thus an expense in- 
curred that might be dispensed with altogether, if 
the work be immediately began. 


A man, in a common season, may gather seed 
enough in one day to plant a large nursery, and if 
these are properly prepared and Daated, the young 

uicks will be fit for transplanting the third season. 

et the farmer begin with his outside fences first, 
and, if possible, in a field which he intends fo till for 
several years to come; this will obviate the necessii 
of any additional protecting fence; for, if no pou 
be permitted to run in the field, an out side fence 
will be all the protection wanted. At the end of 
from six to eight years, the plants will have arrived 
to that state of maturity when no further protection 
will be needed; this may then be removed to ae- 
commodate other places. 

Thus by successive planting, say one hundred 
rods in each year, which will cost the labour of a 
man two weeks, and that of a team three or four 
days, he will in five years, with very little other,e 
pense, have a farm of one hundred acres com 


6 gs. 








everlasting fence; and in twelve years from the 
planting of the seed, at the utmost extent, the 

severing farmer will begin to reap the reward of 
enterprise and exertions in the full maturity of 
first efforts, and each successive year will anoth- 
er, and another portion to that already: perfected, 
until every lot be securely protected by a fence, as” 


4 , 


durable as the soil on which it stands, ~ OH 


If we have had discouraging aceounts fi hers 
who have attempted the cultnaties of tive Winans 
heretofore, it is because the efforts have beem made, 
rather with a view of seeing what might be done 
than of doing what must be done. There is nothing 
which gives so much efficacy to an experiment. as 
the necessity which drives us to the measure. Let the 
common labouring, fiemer undertake the rearing of 
hedges, under a full persuasion of the necessity, and 
I dare venture to say, we shall hear no miore of the 
want of success. Guided .by his own observations 
and reflecticns; he will soon be able to select the 
shrub which nature seems to have designed pecv- 
liarly for his purpose, his own native thorn in prefer- 
ence to every other. . [Saratoga 
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-A NEW AND VALUABLE GRASS. 
‘Ma. Ep:ror, 


other grass now reared in our meadows. 


By a motive of mere curiosity, 1 was induced at| posin 


first to notice this grass. Its singular mode of pro- 


ducing its seeds excited my attention, and though I/ year, would be 415,800 Ibs. of dry hay. 


was 150 miles from home, I took up a root and car- 
ried it to my garden, in which place it has grown 
about four years. The continued increase of the 
size of this one plant has, this year, led me to make 
some experiments of its usefulness, the results of 
which astonished me,as well as it did others who 
were present at the time. 

On the 6th of August, instant, there were some 
of my friends on a visit from other states, and seve- 
ral of my neighbours, in the garden admiring the 
extraordinary beauty and luxuriancy of this bunch 
of grass, when it was proposed that it should be 
cut and weighed. This was done immediately and 
the weight was 52 lbs. The weather being fine and 
dry, it was sunned for four days, and then tied up 
in a bundle and carried to the house. On the 14th, 
being seven days after the cutting, it was weighed 
again, and it then drew 20 lbs. 

‘Phisibundle of hay, for it was tied up in a straight 
bundle, is now in view, and the blades reach about 
6 feet in length, forming a cylinder of about 5 feet 
length, equal in diameter at this distance from the 
root, to what it is at the butt end, and the seed 
stalks (which are but few,) projecting about 24 feet 
farther, making the sheaf, altogether, about 8 to 9) 
feet in length. When growing, the blades of this 

ss will average something more than 4 feet in 

ngth from the stalk, and something more than 4 
of an inch in width. On this day, being the four- 
teenth from the first cutting, I measured the blades 
which have since grown from the root, and found 
them to have elongated ahout 18 inches. This fact 
induces me to believe that I may get a second crop 
nearly equal to the first, provided the frost does not 
commence earlier than usual. The hay is finely 
scented, having the fragrance of the best cured corn 
blades. 

Since this grass was put up, it has been shewn to 


many occasional visitors, three or four of whom have) Joints, and at the time of flowering, each one has a 


stated that they knew the grass, and that it was to 
be found in the prairies within a few miles of my 


house. One of these stated explicitly, that a man, shed its pallen on the silk, and the joints, each con- 


whom I myself very well knew, has used this kind 
of hay for several years, in preference to any other. 
His reasons for this preference, were to me fully sa- 


tisfactory. 
matty. because he could, in addition to this, pro- 
vi 


other. 
have concluded that it is good. 


im-one year. 


The English acre contains 43,560 square feet.| wet. | 
The bunch of grass, at the root, was a circle of 2) light rich bed, in drills, the seeds placed about six 
Suppose 43,560, the number of inches apart, and covered about one inch with 
ware feet in an acre, be divided by 4, the contents|mould. After they have taken one year’s growth 
they should be transplanted to the place where de- 
quotient will be 10,890, the number of 4 feet blocks| Signed to remain, in squares of two feet distance 
on one acre. This number being multiplied by 52) {rom plant to plant. 


feet diameter. 


of a square block whose sides are 2 feet each, the 


unds, the weight of green wing on one 


lock, will give 566,280 lbs. the 


uct will be 217,800 Ibs. 


But the 
4 sruare 





_____________ = —— 
ameter. The contents of a circle, whose diameter 
is 2 feet, bears to the contents of a square whose 
Franklin, Missouri, Aug. 20, 1826.| sides are two feet, the proportion that 11 does to 14 

Sir,—Enclosed are a few seeds of a grass, native| Therefore 11: 14:: 217,800=277,200. This would 
of this state, and one which, in my estimation, will| be the product of one acre of dry hay of this kind 


more effectually remunerate the cultivator than any' of grass, supposing each foot of the acre to produce 
as much as one did of the sample before us—sup- 


mencing at the upper end. To give you a com- 
First, because his cattle, being mostly) plete view of the whole, I have sent you a tassel 
work steers at the salt licks, were fonder of this| With the seeds, and if you will take some five or six 


than they were of any other kind of hay—and, se- of the latter and attach them to each other after 
the manner that the rattles of a snake are joined, 


e times as much of this kind of hay, in one| you will then have as correct a knowledge of the 
day, as he could procure in the same time, of any| Whole apparatus of fructification as I can give 
From this relation, taken as a fact, and from| believe it would be properly classed with the Zea 
my own observation and knowledge of the grass, || ¥aize. ‘This grass grows spontaneously on the low 

grounds of our prairies, not on wet, but on lands 


Let us then see the possible product of one acre,|tather moist thandry. ‘Che bunch which I have in 
my garden is on a rich sandy loam, rather dry than 


uct of one acre| that he whe shall make two grains of corn, or two 


in green grass—and if multiplied by 20 \bs., the blades of grass grow, where but one grew before, 


weight of bp which-grew on one block, the will render more service to mankind than all the 
politicians that ever existed, have done. 


uad on which the hay grew, was not|Sertion be true, I am of opinion that the American 
2 feet sides; it was a cirele of 2 feet di-|Farmer will be read when the political archives of' acre, so long as the soil holds good. 
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the second — to be half equal to the 
first, the greatest possible product of an acre, in one 

This seems so extraordinary, that though it be 
mathematically possible, yet I cannot believe it to 
be probable. Let us then make the estimate in a 
mode which all will agree to be practicable. Say 
that one fourth of this quantity can certainly be 
raised, by any careful manager, from any good 
ground. I cannot well doubt that, as this bunch, 
covering a circle of two feet diameter, has produc- 
ed 20 Ibs. of good hay, it would be practicable for 
another circle of two feet diameter to produce as 
much, provided they did not injure the growth of 
each other by too great proximity. 

We will then suppose an acre to be laid off into 
circles of 2 feet diameter; which would make the 
number 10,890, and one half of these 5445 only, 
set, alternately, through the whole acre, the product 
would be 108,900 Ibs. 

It seenis to me reasonable to conclude, that if the 
area of 5445 circles of 2 feet diameter, being con- 
siderably less thaw one hali the area of an acre, can 
produce 10>,900 Ibs. of good dry hay, at one cuttng 
—ane if further, the second cutting in the same 
year, should be equal to but half this quautity, the 
eyltivator of this grass May,to a high degree of 
probability, if not absolute certainty, get 10000 
pounds of hay for each acre which he shall piant 
with this grass. 

This grass has has not been described by any 
agriculturist whose works | have seen; nor shull J 
attempt to pourtray its botanical insignia, in the lan- 
guage of this science; but I will say in English, ‘hat 
it bears no seeds earlier than the second or third 
year after being planted—that the seeds are pro- 
duced at the end of a long stalk, say one at the end 
of another to the length of 3 or 4 inches, and at 
the end of these is a tassel similar to a single spike 
of the Indian corn tassel—that the seeds are em- 
bedded in the stalk about half way between the 


short crooked fibre resembling the silk of Indian 
corn—that the tassel drops off shortly after it has 


taining one seed, which drops off one at a time, as 
soon as the seeds have been matured, and com- 


I would advise the planting of the seeds on a 


Dean Swift, if | remember right, has observed, 


If this as- 


a 


our country shall be as little known, as aré now 
those of the ancient Tadmor of the wilderness, 7 
Respectfully, your obed’t serv’t, 
JOHN HARDEMAN 
J.S. Sxinner, Esq. . 





LARGE EGG APPLES—AND LARGE CORN, 
Dear Sir, + Georgetown, Oct. 10, 1826, 

Seeing in your paper of last week an account 
of an egg apple raised by the gardener of the Rey 
Mr Dubois, { have been induced to send you the 
following: 

An egg plant, raised in Mr. Cox’s garden, which 
had been pulled and drying in the sun six OF seven 
weeks, weighed 9 Ibs. and measured 284 inches on 
Saturday last. The gardener says it must have lost 
two or three pounds in drying, and three or four 
inches in circumference. 

I have now in my hand an ear of cofn with 36 
rows of corn, (whic a yy may see by callin 
on me,) raised by Mr. Cox. I send you a few 
grains to shew the quality. 

Yours, respectfully, 
JOHN THRELKELD, 

[We earnestly wish to make this autumn, a col- 
lection of remarkable ears of corn for General La- 
fayette; remarkable for size, whether large or small, 
colour, &c. &c.; each ear will be labelled with the 
name of the person sending it, or with any other 
name which such person may choose it should bear 
amongst the General’s collection of American cu- 
riosities and rare things.) 





SOIL, CLIMATE, AND PRODUCTIONS OF 
FLORIDA. 


J. S. Semen, Ese., Newbern, October 1, 1826. 


Sir,—I have lately made an excursion into Flori- 
da, from Newbern by way of Fayetteville, Camden, 
Society Hill, Columbia, Hanburgh, Augusta, Louis- 
ville, Hartford, down the Flint river to Quiney and 
Tallahasse, and their neighbourhoods, and upon the 


miles the en of corn and cotton were very infe- 
rior—some of them quite desperate—even upon good 
soil, owing to a want of rain. 

The country along the Flint river is an open piny 
woods, generally possessing a good range for cattle. 
I counted in one « one hundred and forty calves, 
which looked well. The owner said he had forty or 
fifty more. They winter themselves in the woods. 
The country is sickly: the water is impregnated 
with lime: and the river runs over a bed of lime 
stone: the water looks blue. 

Tallahasse and Quincy are situated in the upper 
country of Florida, removed from open navigation 
and fish. The latter place is ten miles south of the 
northern boundary line of the territory, and about 
20 miles east of Appalachicola river, in a hilly coun- 


I ib abounding in springs of excellent water. Tal- 
a 


asse the capital is 25 miles eastward of Quincy: 
contains about a dozen framed and as many lo 
houses, with one wing of the state house, nasal 
of bad bricks—two stories high, a flat roof, and oc- 
cupies the centre of a hill which descends in every 
direction. So soon as the streets are used, gullies 
will be formed in them, and they will require a con- 
stant repair. Adjoining this place is the ied grant- 
ed to Lafayette, much of which is of a very good 
uality. Here the land generally is rolling, pA the 
soil of a reddish colour. Lime sinks and ponds are 
common, and the water is less good than at Quincy, 
being touched with lime. 

About these two places the lands are good, con- 
sisting of a ish sandy, and a reddish loam. I 
apprehend the soil will wash away. Cotton was as 
high as my head on horseback. Curn promised 6 





or 7 barrels, and cane, 1500 pounds of sugar to thé 


land granted to Lafayette. Along my route of 700. 


‘ » | 
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"The lands hereabouts consist of three sorts: open 
iny land, like that along the Flint river, level oak 
and hickory land, and hammock land. ‘This last 
sort is the best and is very broken, and difficult to 
clear. The growth upon it is oak, hickory, dog- 
wood, poplar, magnolia, bay, gum, pine, very thick- 
ly set with, sometimes, cane. ‘This hammock land 


is the descending sufface from the common level ofa full ex 


the country, and-is bordered by little streams, re- 
sembling ditches, of clear water, running into a 
creek or river. 
About Quincy and Tallahassee it is thought will 
be healthy. The thermometer ranges at 85. The 
ights are shorter than with us, who are further 
m the equator. 
Further your deponent sayeth not. A. B. 
P. S. I made this season 60 gallons of wine, and 
10 gallons of vinegar, from the produce of a single 
vine which grows in my garden. 
Our crops of corn and cotton are very inferior. 


i HORTICULTURE. 





SILK, OF EXCELLENT QUALITY, 

From the common American Black Mulberry. 

_ South Union, Jasper Valley, Ky., Sept. 12, 1826- 
Respected friend J. S. Skinner— 

Along with the ‘‘Navigator” I send you 4 skeins 
of ’silk from the black mulberry. This is entirely at 
your disposal. The, design of sending this silk, is 
mostly to find out through the Farmer, if practica- 
ble, whether this silk from the common black mul- 
berry of our forests, is not equal, if not superior, in 
‘strength, and in its manufacture for sweetness in 
following the needle, to that imported and said to 
be produced from the white nainens. The culti- 
vated genius of an experienced lady’s fingers will 
soon determine this »n trial. I have no reference 
to colours—the purple is dyed with green husks (or 
shucks,) of the purple cofm; the brown with the 

n twigs of the butternut (white walnut,) tree; 
Sowhi eis the natural ‘colour, and by some more 
experience may be much improved. The three 
largest skeins are formed, first of a thread of forty 
filaments of the worm—two of these spun together 
make 80 filaments, and these again doubled and 
twisted make 160 filaments to each thread in each 
of the larger skeins. ‘The small skein contains the 
same number of threads in the same length; 40 
filaments being spun and then doubled, making 80 


filaments to « thread. Besides the filaments, or! 


fibres, composing the threads of the small skein, 
are as much finer than the fibres of the large skeins 
as about 4 is less than 6, or 2 less than 3; which is 
about one-third finer—and this fineness is owing to 
peculiar skill in the unwinding of the balls (or co- 


coons.) Respectfully, 
B. S. YOUNGS. 


[It may not be considered out of place to append 
to the foregoing letter the history of our common 
red mulberry from Michaux. The preceding letter, 
when illustrated by the specimens of fine silk that 
accompanied it, may be considered as important, 
since it goes to shew that fine silk may be had from 
worms nurtured on the leaves of the native mulber- 
ry in our country, we may hitherto have come to a 
different conclusion, from not having considered 
that our red mulberry, (morus rubra,) is indigenous 


ef Europe, with which the white mulberry as adapt- 
ed to the culture of the silk worm, has hitherto 


berry has been cultivated for ma 
and England,” but it may be not in sufficient abun- 


bacco upon being-transported oniy from that Island 
to America. or from land to Kentucky, or even 
the Western to the Eastern Shore of this state. 
Why not? So the same reason may be given for 
the impression in our Eastern states, that the red, or 
as we call it, the black mulberry, wil] not succeed, 
for that is the part of the United States where alone 
riment of silk making has been made; 
and that it is not, according to the-best authority, 
the native soil and climate of the red mulberry, 
with the leaves of which Mr. Youngs fed his worms 
from which such beautiful silk was made. Ina 
word, indeperidently of Mr. Youngs successful ex- 
periment, we consider that it has been too soon 
taken for granted, that our red mulberry, (which 
differs from and is not more than a third as large 
as the European black erg is unfit for the 
production of silk of the finest quality; but suppose 
it would not produce such silk, still it will at all 
events produce silk fine enough for sewing; and 
even that is an item worthy ™f the attention of all 
good housewives.] 


Rep Muvperry. 

Monecia tetrandria.—Linn. Urtice.—Jvss. 
Morus rusra. WM. foliis cordatis, orbiculatis trilobisve, 
@qualiter serratis, scabris; spicis femineis cylindricis. 

The northern extremity of lake Champlain, and 
the banks of the river Connecticut, which I have 
assigned as the limits of the tulip tree, may also be 
assumed as those of the red mulberry. Asa tem- 
perate climate is favourable to its increase, it is 
more multiplied farthegysouth; but in the Atlantic 
states it is proportionally less common than many 
other trees which still do not constitute the mass of 
the forests: the sweet gum, the tulip tree, the sas- 
safras, the red beech, and the maples, are far more 
abundant. 

In the lower part of the Southern states this tree 
is much less frequently seen than at a distance 
from the sea, where the soil and vegetable produc- 
tions wear a different character. ir have found it 
most abundant in the states of Ohio, Kentucky and 
Tennessee, and on the banks of the Wabash, the 
Illinois and the Missouri; which is attributable to 
the superior fertility of the soil. 

In rs regions, and in the upper parts of Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia, the red mulberry often ex- 
ceeds 60 or 70 feet in height, and 2 feet in diame- 
iter. Its leaves are large, sometimes entire, and 
‘sometimes divided into two or three lobes, rounded 
jcordiform and denticulated, of a dark green colour, 





ja thick texture and a rough, uneven surface. 

The sexes are usually separate, though some- 
itimes they are found upon the same tree. The 
‘male flowers form pendulous, cylindrical aments, 
about an inch in length; the female blossoms are 
small and scarcely apparent; the fruit is of a deep 
red colour, an oblong form and an agreeable, aci- 


a great number of small berries, each of which 


contains a minute seed. 


and the hickories. The perfect wood is of a yel- 





though lighter than that of the white oak. 


It pos- 
| sesses stren 


‘equal. 


; ¢ ; preference to every other wood except the locust, 
dance to have been fairly tried as a sustenance for for trunnels. But it grows more slowly, requires a 
worms; or it may be, that the texture of its leaf un- richer soil, and is less. multiplied than the locust, 


dergoes as much change as does that of Cuba to- and it is found in the ship-yards in a smaller pro- 


dulous, sugary taste: it is composed by the union of 


The trunk of the red mulberry is covered with a 
greyish bark, more furrowed than that of the oaks 


lowish hue, approaching to lemon colour. he 
concentrical circles are distant and distinct; the 
wood is, nevertheless, fine-grained and compact, 


and solidity, and, when perfectly |form © . 
to America very different from the black mulberry seasoned, it is almost as durable as the locust, to|W¢ observe a fondness for the culture of flowers, it 
‘which, by many persons, it is esteemed perfectly 
At Philadelphia, Baltimore, and in the more|Sreat expense Dy. 

been compared, and ‘o which it has been preferred. ' southern ports, as much of it as can be procured is|°F that they “sh i 
It is true, that according to Michaux, “the red mul-' employed for the upper and lower parts of the frame costly green houses, in 
Peycars in France of vessels, for the knees, the floor-timbers, and, in 






portion than any other timber. 
it is selected for the ribs of the large boats in 
the productions of the be districts of both 
linas are brought down the Catawbaw. For posts 
it is almost as durable and as much esteemed as the 
locust. Suchare its most important uses, which 
should eng American proprietors to preserve 
with care stocks growing naturally on their 
estates. 
It is acommon opinion among sbipwrights and 
carpenters that the wood of the male mulberry is 
more durable and of a better quality than that of 
the female. I must be pardoned for considering 
this opinion as a prejudice till experiments have 
demonstrated its truth. In America, as well as in 
Europe, unlearned people fall into the same error 
concerning the mulberry tree as concerning hemp, 
of giving the name of male to the productive and 
of female to the barren plant, so that if a difference 
is shown to exist, it is the female tree which affords 
the best timber. 
The black mulberry of Europe, which bears ait 
any resemblance to the red mulberry, and whose 
ruit is three or four times as large, would be a va- 
luable acquisition to the middle, and still more to 
the western states, where it would flourish in per- 
fection. The fruit of the American species, too, 
might | be augmented ia size and quantity by 
careful cultivation; a very sensible i ent 
is witnessed in trees left standing in cultivated 
fields. 
As the leaves of both these species are thick, 
rough and hairy while youre» they are improper 
for the nourishment of silk worms, which feed only 
on the smooth, thin and tender foliage of the white 
mulberry. On several deserted peerne fifteen 
or twenty miles from Savannah, are seen large 
white mulberries, which were set out a century 
ago, when attempts were made to introduce the 
raising of silk worms. Experience quickly detect- 
ed the error of the calculation: this branch of in- 
dustry is adapted only to a populous country, where 
there are hands not required for the cultivation of 
the earth that may be employed in manufactures so 
as to afford their products at moderate prices. In 
the United States this period is still remote; the 
extensive and scarcely inhabited regions of Upper 
Louisiana, favoured with a fertile soil and a genial 
climate, will offer resources to the redundant popu- 
lation of the Atlantic and western states. ese 
regions will probably produce the finest silk, as 
their soil and climate are peculiarly adapted to the 
white ae 

The red mulberry has been cultivated for man 
years in France and England, where it pote sos 5 
mag and is esteemed for its thick and shady 
oliage. ‘The excellent properties ofits wood should 
induce the Europeans to propagate it in their fo- 
rests. [Michauc’s North American Sylva. « * 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 








FLOWERS. 
‘Put on your brightest, richest dress, é 
Wear all your gems, blest vales of ours! e 2 
My fair one comes in her loveliness, * 
She comes to gather flowers.” 7 . 
[To py the favourable estimate we always 
the character of man or woman, in whom 


is not necessary ua they should have ineurred 


rtation of exotic plants, 


have the means of building 
ree 






-“While earth wéars a montle of snow 
. There.pinks are as fresh and as gay 
As the fa.rest and sweetest that blow 
On the beautiful bosom of May.” 


The taste for flowers and. the mild and benevo- 

















































lings that usually accompany it, may be as 
ely shewn about the windows and doors of a 
ge, as in the extended lawns and magnificent 
en houses of a palace. In ayer through New 

pgland, no circumstance makes upon the mind a 
more favourable impression than the universal dis- 

lay of vines and flowers, and shruboery, about the 
bumblest dwellings. They are justly regarded, of 
themselves, as a proof of superior intellectual cul- 
tivation—such habits always follow, but never go 
before civilization and moral culture. 

Whether used to ornament the dining table, the 
mantle, the sideboard, the garden walks, or by the 
ladies (God bless them!) “to bind their floating 
hair,” no ornament is so becoming as natural flow- 
ers. 

On a recent visit to the country we were charm- 
ed with the display of flowers, various and brilliant, 
with which the tables were decorated; and all of us 
are delighted when we “sometimes see the sedate 
and exemplary city matron mitigating the fatigues 
of domestic duties by attention to her little nursery | 
of flowers. ‘The existence of such propensity is 
so invariably associated with pure and amiable do- 
mestic affections, that we cannot but desire to con- 


ec 
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The word hyacinth is of 
of uncertain derivation. 
The tulip is of the same class and order as the 
hyacinth; according to Linnzus, it is the tulipa 
gesneriana; sive tulipa flore erecto, foliis ovatolanceo- 
latis—i. e. gesnerian tulip; or tulip with an erect 
flower, and ovate spear-shaped leaves. The tulip, 
according to Gesner, is a native of Cappadocia, 
from whence it was introduced into Europe, in the 
year 1559; it is, however, certain, that the present 
improved varieties of the tulip have been obtained 
by art, within the last and present century; and it 
is chiefly to the exertions of Dutch, French, and 
Flemish florists, that we are indebted for the per- 
fection to which this flower is at present arrived. 
‘The rage for tulips* was so prevalent in Holland 
about one hundred and fifty years ago, that it is 
said, property to the amount of many hundred 
pounds sterling, was given for a single root; this 
extraordinary traffic was, however, soon checked by 
the interference of the legislature, who foresaw the 
ruinous consequences which must inevitably follow 
such an infatuation to individuals, and deemed it 
expedient to enact, that no tulip, or other flower 
root, should, in future, be sold for any sum exceed- 


‘ancient date, and 





tribute the little we can towards a better knowledge 


ing about fifty pounds sterling t ‘The word tulip is 


is supposed tu be derived from rana, a frog; this 
derivation probably originated from the known par- 
tiality of the ranunculus to a cool and moist situa- 
tion, while in a state of vegetation, as the plant does 
not appear to have any resemblance in its shape to 
that animal. 

‘The anemone is of the same class and order as 
the ranunculus; according to Linneus, it is the ane. 
mone coronaria; sive anemone folits radicalibus terna- 
ito decompositis. involucro folioso—i. e. crown ane- 
mone; or anemone with radical leaves three-decom- 
pound, and a leafy involucrum. 

The anemone, according to Linnzus, is a native 
of the south-east of Europe; but we are alsoiné 
formed by another author,* that M. Bachelier, a 
(French gentleman, brought it from America to 
|France, in the course of the last century, where he 
;cultivated and very much improved the species, 
'since which it has attained its present degree of 
‘perfection, by the continued attention of florists to 
lits culture: the English, however, can claim little 
or no share in the advancement or improvement of 
ithis flower; for all the varieties of double anemo- 
nies we possess in England, have been imported 











* 


|from Holland, France, or Flanders.t The word ° 


janemone is derived from a Greek word, signifying 


of the history and culture of such flowers as are|said to be derived from the ‘Turkish word, tulipan,| the wind, very applicable to this flower,‘as its pe- 


within the reach of all, and by all admired; more! 
particularly the hyacinth, tulip, ranunculus, anenome, | 
auricula, carnation, pink, and polyauthus. 


signifying a cap, or head-dress. 
The ranunculus is of the class and order polyan- 


tals are so soft and flexible, and its seed so light and 
'downy, that they are agitated by the most trifling 


If. in the| dria polygynia; according to Linnzus, it is the ra- | breezes, 


extracts from books imported for this purpose, our! nunculus asiaticus; sive, ranunculus foliis ternatis| The auricula is of the class and order pentandria 


fair readers should find little new, it will prove, | 
what is altogether probable, that we are greater 
novices than they. 

We shall begin with extracts intended by the 
author to convey a short account or history of the 
cultivation of flowers first, and afterwards give 
some of his directions for the practical culture of 
those above mentioned. These introductory ex- 
tracts will be concluded in our next.) ° 


(From Maddock’s Florist’s Directory.) 


The hyacinth is of the class and order hexandria 
monogynia; according to Linnzus, it is the hyacin- 
thus orientalis; sive hyacinthus corollis infundibuli- 
formibus semisexfidis, basi ventricosis; i. e. oriental 
hyacinth; or hyacinth with funnel shaped corols or 
petals, cleft half way into six parts, and swelled at 
the base. The oriental hyacinth, according to Lin- 
nezeus, is a native of Asia and Africa; it is also call- 
ed oriental by Dioscorides, who wrote during, or 
soon after, the reign of Vespasian: Caspar Bauhine 
refers to a work entitled Besler’s Hortus Eystetten- 
sis, the first part of which was published in 1613, 
the last in 1640, for three double varieties of the 
oriental hyacinth; but the first double hyacinth 
known in Holland, was raised from seed, towards 
the end of the last, or beginning of the present cen- 
tury, by Peter Voorhelm,* one of the earliest and 
most celebrated Dutch florists, and from which all 
the fine double varieties we now possess, may be 
traced through a course of continued cultivation 
and gradual improvement. 

So great was the value of a capital new double 
hyacinth considered formerly in Holland, that two 
thousand Dutch florins, amounting to upwards of 
1501. sterling, was actually given for a single root. 





* Vide the Marquis de St. Simon’s Treatise on the 
Hyacinth, printed at Amsterdam, 1768. 

t Vide George Voorhelm’s Treatise on the Hyacinth, 
printed at Haerlem, 1773. So@xtensive is the cultiva- 
tion of hyaeiths become in Holland, that many acres 
are occupiéd by individuals for that purpose only, and 
several hundred thousand roots are annually impdrted 
into this country; the prices now, when compared with 
the same flowers twenty years ago, are very low; this 
arises from the rapid increase which these roots make: 
at present there are fewer imported at two guineas per 


biternatisque, foliolis trifidis incisis, caule inferne ra- 
moso—asiatic ranunculus; ranunculus with trifo- 
liate and twice trifoliate ves, whose leaflets are 
trifid and cut, the stem branching at the bottom. 
The asiatic, or as it is more commonly called, the 
Persian ranunculus, according to Linnzus, is a na- 
tive of Asia and Mauritania; it is said to have been 
introduced into Europe from Syria, at the time of 
the crusades; but in this, as well as other flowers, 
we find the most considerable improvements made 
within the last fifty years, both on the continent of 
Europe, and in England.{ ‘The word ranunculus 





root, and the far greater part now imported do not cost 
in Holland more than three pence, although the seed- 
ling root of many of the same sorts may at first have 
been worth fifty guineas. 

*The perfection in which these flowers are now ob- 
tained, is certainly originally owing to foreign-cultiva- 
tors; but so fond are the Dutch of their money, that 
they forego all English improvements, rather than be- 
come purchasers of our new varieties, many of which 
possess as much merit as any of theirs. A new tulip, 
to be a favourite in the present day, must possess ex- 
traordinary claims upon the attention of the florist: the 
collection being so very numerous of fine specimens, 
tends to exclude middling flowers, which forty years 
ago would have been highly esteemed; but it must be 
acknowledged that most of our best flowers now in 
esteem, existed near twenty years ago. 

t Many erroneous assertions respecting the prices 
given for tulips in this country, are in existence; but 
we may confidently state, that it has seldom occurred 
that fifty guineas have been given for a single root, 
and never so much as one hundred. ‘The instrin- 
sic value of a thing, is just as much as it will bring:” 
this seems applicable to the value of flowers; the raiser 
of a new tulip, or other flower, fixes whatever price 
he pleases on it, which mostly amounts to more than 
its value, consequently, they are seldom sold in that 
unique state; when he has propagated it and can bring 
several roots to market, they are more easily sold at 
one quarter of the price first asked, and the raiser still 
preserves a stock of it in his own hands. As it gets 
more distributed amongst florists, its increase still 
lowers the price, until it will sell for no more pence 
than it first sold for in pounds, although its qualities 
are equal to what they were in the origiral root. 

t We have no doubt but the new varieties of this 
flower, raised within the last fifteen years from seed in 
the garden at Walworth, are the best kinds now in ex- 
istence, there being near fifty thousand new seedlings 





‘yoot, than at that time there were at ten gnineas per} dl 


oomed there annuajy. 


|monogynia; according to Linnzus, it is the auricula 
‘ursi; swe primula foliis serratis glabris—i. e. bear’s 
;ear; or aricula with smooth serrated leaves. 
| The auricula, according to Linnzus, is a native 
jof the Alps of Switzerland and Styria; it is called 
‘sanicula alpina, by Bauhine, Gesner, &c.; it owes 
\its present improved state, principally to the assi- 
|duity and attention of English florists to its culture, 
who have, from the seed of a flower, imported from 
Holland about fifty years since, produced, by con- 
'tinued cultivation, almost all the varieties we now 
,ean boast. The Dutch and French have extended 
their improvement of this flower, little or no fur- 
jther than to produce a numerous variety of yellow, 
|brown, and other shaded sorts, greatly inferior te 
the beautiful kinds raised in this country. 

The words auricula ursi, signify bear’s ear; the 
the plant is so called from a supposed resemblance 
its leaves have to the ears of that animal. 


bn SS 
MISCHLLANEOUS. 


ON ALUM., 
To Printers, Dyers, and Leather Stuiners. 
(From the New York Statesman.) 

Since the new Tariff has been established. alum 
has been made in this country. As some lots from 
each manufactory have been pure and good, whilst 
other lots, from the same factories, have been im- 
pure, and calculated to injure the dyer, I bave con~ 
sidered it may be advantageous to the manufacturer, 
as well as to the dyer, to point out its occasional de- 
fects, and the mode of testing it, so as to ascertain 
its injurious impurity. 

Alum is a mordant more generally used than any 
other, it being necessary to the production of every 
fine colour excepting scarlet. It is a necessary con- 
dition to the production of fine colours that alum 
should be free from every material which have a 
tendency to sadden the dye. Iron will do this toa 
greater degree than any other metallic substance, 

















* Vide G. Voorhelm’s Treatise on the Hyacinth. 

¢ This is far m being the case now, there being 
several fine double anemones raised from seed annual- 
iy inthe garden at Walworth, but they have not been 
thought worth naming, unless they | oes superior 
qualities over such as already existed. 
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yet many lots of alum in this market are sufficient 
ly impregnated with iron to destroy every fine colour 
in which it may be used, and this has no doubt been 
the cause why many of our red flannel dyers have 
so frequently produced a dull brick colour, from the 
same process, which at other times have obtained 
them brilliant reds.. In dying of dark colours, such 
as greens, browns, dark drabs, olives, clarets, mo- 
denas, &c. &c. the’ presence of a small portion of 
jron will not be felt; but in all the finer éolours the 
effect is highly destructive. 

According to Vauquelin’s analysis, alum should 
contain 30 52 sulphuric acid, 10 50 allumina, 10 40 
potash, and 48 50 water of crystallization. Alum is 
made either from aluminous shistus contaiting suffi- 
cient sulphur to acidify, by roasting omgexposure, 
the alumina of the shistus, or from sulphuric acid 
and clay. When the shistus, or clay, contains iron, 
a portion of it will be found in the alum when crys- 
tallized. «The manufacturer to get rid of the iron 
should test the liquor before crystallizing, and pre- 

#cipitate it previous to submitting the alum-liquor to 

“that process. This precautionary measgre would 
effectually prevent the existence of iron in alum, 
whether it existed previously in the clay, potash, 
urine or vitriol, used in the manufacture. 

Our dvers may discover when alum contains 
iron, by dissolving a small portion of it, and drop- 

ing in a few drops of a solution of pure prussiate of 

tash, whieh, when iron is present, will cause a 
Pine precipitate. pale, when slightly impregnated, 
and denser as the iren is more, abundant. As the 
prussiate of potash of commerce may contain iron, 
it will be necessary that our dyers should have a 

ure solution; which they can obtain by applying to 

r. William Partridge, 34 Cliff-street, New York. 

HOPSON. 


(From the Columbian Telescope, S. C.) 

Could there be a stronger proof than the follow- 
ing paragraph, of the ample encouragement given 
to our domestic manufacturés? and yet there are 
those who keep up the ery that they are languishing 
for the want of prohibiting duties, and talk loudly of 
southern influence, and southern opposition. Out 
upon such vile hypocrisy:— 

HOME INDUSTRY. 

The advancement of this country in manufactur- 
ing industry, is. perhaps, unexampled in history. In 
the year 1805. the total consumption of cotton, by 
the manufactories of the United States, was a little 
more than one thousand bales.—Now Rhode Island 
usesmore. In 1812, our woollen factories could not 
furnish the army with 6,000 blankets During the 
last war, capital was taken from commerce and in- 
vested in manufactures. This was the first impulse. 
In 1816, a report made to congress shewed that forty 
millions of dollars capital were invested in cotton 
manufactures, and twelve millions in woollen. In 
that year we manufactured 90.000 bales of cotton. 
Ia 1816, it was estimated that the whole amount 
of goods manufactured in the United States, was 
equal to fifty or sixty millions of dollars. It is now 
believed that we manufacture, of ali kinds, to the 
amount 250 millions in a year, about 25 millions of 
which are exported, and the rest consumed in the 
country. ‘The internal or domestic trade of every 
country, is, perhaps, more permanent and useful 
than the foreign. It is not subject to the fluctua- 
tions of the commercial world, which frequently 
break out and spread desolation around.—The Eng- 
lish journalists have been consoling themselves that 
our industry was as prostrate as theirs. The facts 
which we have stated do not indicate much depres- 
sion. (Mgt. Advocate. 


TRADE OF PETERSBURG. 
(The connection of the following article, from the 











cerns of a consi 

great number of 

State, are our reasons for giving place to what 
might be deemed too local for a national work. 
Exports or Corron - ‘ 

From Petersburg, from the 1st Oct. 1825, to 30th of 
Sept. 1826—(by account kept at the wharves.) 


To Liverpool . . - 12,202 bales 
London 715 


Greenock . ‘ ‘ 300 
Havre. P - ‘ - 6,569 
Bordeaux ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 35 
Bremen . ‘ ‘ ; 5 549 
Rotterdam . é ‘ ‘ 493 
Amsterdam. ‘ , ‘ $37 
—21,200 

New York . ‘ ‘ P pay 
Philadelphia . ‘ ‘ - = 

Bele j P r 4 1,583 
Providence . ‘ ‘ - 1,584 
Norfolk and Alexandria F $54 
Boston . ‘ i ‘ P $27 
New London ‘ ‘ , 164 
Portland ‘ . ‘ r 50 
Hartford . j ; ‘ 10 





—— 14,446 
Total number of bales. ‘ $5,646 
Value. . . $1,300,060 


ee 


ss 
Quantity of Tosacco, Simems and Staves, exported 
from the District of Petersburg, from the Ist of 
October, 1825, to the 30th of September, 1826— 
(from the Custom-house Books.) 
For the quarter commencing 1st Oct. and ending $ 1st 
December, 1825. 


hhde,": bac. Staves M 

To England . . $,190 52,608 

France .. . $50 4,000 
ctnalies , 

Total . . $,540 56,608 








For the quarter commencing 1st Jan. and ending 31st 
March, 1826. 
hhds subac. hhds. Stems. Staves 44 








ToEngland . . 1,055 11,275 
France ... 250 1,500 
Germany. . 43 682 
Holland. . . 135 112 13,635 

Total . . 1,483 794 26,410) 








For the quarter commencing 1st of April and endi: 
80th June, 1826. 7” 
hhds. fvouc. hnds. Stems. Staves M 
To England . .. 11 
Holland. . . 627 6,500 
Germany. . 178 444 12,000 


oy ae 816 444 15,500 











For the quarter commencing 1st July and ending 30th 
Seplember, 1826. 











hhds. ¢ouc. thds.Stems. Staves M 

To England . . 1,298 45,900 

France . . . 1,100 

Holland -° $18 10 10,600 
Germany . . 283 $65 

Total. . 1,849 $75 57,600 

Grand total 7,688 1,613 159,118 











' 
The above statements, derived from authentic. 
sources, present a clear view of the trade of Peters- 





Petersburg Intelligencer, with the agricultural con- 


burg in cotton, tobacco, &c. during the year ending 







r last. in 
ntioned article, embraces only the 

ipped, without including the 
bropgGt into this place, which would extend the 


s 


mated value, the average price of each month has 
been calculated, and the aggregate as above stated, — 


the tobacco trade once was, that of cotton now is 
to Petersburg; and notwithstanding its present com- 
sequence, it is still of growing importance. The 
extentof production in this vicinity has been dou- 
bled within two years; and when we consider the 
favourable position of our place as a depot, with the 
advantage of large capital, besides other facilities, 
with our improved navigation, prospects the most 
encouraging are held out to us. It is true, that 
during the summer, business gencrally has been 
dull; but the time approaches for a revival, and the 

uantities of goods from all quarters of the world 
daily landing at our wharves, give assurance to our 
country friends, that come when they may, no dis- 
appointment in supplying themselves with either 
dry goods or groceries in this market,on the best 
terms, need be apprehended. 


—_—2..SsSs Ss —  _  _S__ 
SPORTING OLIO. 








CANTON RACES. _ 

The race of Wednesday, as was anticipated, afford- 
ed great pleasure to a very large and respectable 
concourse of citizens and strangers, who were pre- 
sent to witness the trial of strength between two 
competitors of acknowledged reputation for speed 
and bottom. 

The first three miles of the first heat was a beau- 
tiful specimen of turf-management between the 
riders, to feel the speed of the adversary-horse, and 
gave to the anxious spectators a sure presage of the 
closeness of that struggle for victory which was to 
mark the fourth round. Southern Eclipse had thus 
far kept the lead about a length or two, which he | 
maintained until they had ran about a quarter of 
the fourth mile, when Mark Time, whose rider had 


ocked him, and for the residue ‘of the mile, t 
heads of the two horses might have been covered 
j with a napkin until within a few feet of the winning 
| stand, when Mark-'Time shot ahead about six inches 
and came in the victor., 

The second heat was well contested, but not so 
closely as the first,and was also won by Mark- 
Time. ; 

It was gratifying to witness the regularity and 
good order that was preserved on the course, for 
which too much praise cannot be awarded to the 
association. 





NEW-MARKET FALL RACES. 


The races over this beautiful tract comimenced on 
Tuesday the 10th inst. The first day’s race was a 
sweepstakes, for three years old colts, two mile 
heats, entrance $200. ‘There were four entries for 
this race, but only three started. This race was 
well contested, and was won at 2 beats. by Dr. 
Wyche’s filly, the last-heat by only twel¥e inches, 
Pirate having run her to the “eye-lashes.” ‘Time, 
ist heat,4.min. $ 1-2 sec.—2d » 4 min. 3 sec. 
The ground was rather heavy, from the previous 
rain of Saturday, which continued till Sunday morn- 
ing. 


2d Day.—The proprietor’s purse, $300, three mile 





quantity at least to 40,000 bales. As to its esti+ a 


shews the amount actually paid for it here. What — 


been maneuvreing on his flank, made @ dash and. 


[ Chronicle, 2 
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heats; four started, to wit: Mr. Johnson’s ette; 7 of the Lexington Medical Society ; Correspond- ee 
Mr. Wynn's Restless, Mr. Harrison’s La : a 3 — S oe he a uh tetieee of ew hla — 
e, and Mr. West’s Lady G e| Gon; Honorary Member oe en r eae ee 
eS wen very heavy, it tavlig ectond tly Maryland, of the Pittsburg Medical Society, and of ARTICLES. from] to | from) to 
a early in the morning till the hour of Starting,| ‘"¢ Louisville Society for the promotion of Medical) Sire Baltimore Prime,| bbl.| 8 00 — 
: knowledge; Corresponding Member of the Medical : Ib 
and fairly tested the bottom of the nags. Lafayette , sah - _|BACON, and Hams, . . | Ib. di re) i | 
i : A Society of the District of Columbia; Honorary Mem- |, BES-WAX. A llow | — 30! 31 
proved the best, having won the race with apparent) ber of the Medical Faculty of Berks county; of the COFFEE —" a —| 16%] 17] ~20 ~ 
ease, at two heats. Society of Natural Sciences of St. Gall, Switzerland, ates. . gq ma 15] 164 28 
$d Day.—The Jockey Club’s purse of $700, was} and of the Medical Society of the State of Delaware, | ,o ergy pee 6 he.) an Ti ee 0 
contended for by Mr. Wynn’s Zriel, Mr. Johnson’s| &c. &c.—Second edition, with emendatiuns, &c. Geom ; Upland jg, 10} 12 
Betsey Archer, and Mr. Bott’s Phillis, and Was won| Tue utility of a work, in which the indigenous medi-| , 977 vsRN No. 10.) — 28} 30 
at two heats by Mr. Wynn’s Aériel. The course cinal vegetable productions of the United States, will) “4, advance of 1 cent) — 
was excessively heavy. be exclusively included, and that under a regular sys-| 0404 number to No. 18.| — “ 
tematical form of classification, will, it is presumed, be Cc ANDLES, Mould pee 138 14 16 
— ——_ by a = feel om ee ye ye" Dipt pe, 11 : 
RECIPD rested in the improvement of this important branch o eS ee 
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* AMERICAN FARMER—Baurnuons, OcToser 9% 1826. 
p. 210—*.4n a, yolk was found in Merifio j co! 


se and Merino ces were ape than any |it is 
—_—— others”— “ * *; and, page 211, he asserts, that) rect 
CURWEN IN REPLY TO COLUMELLA RE- |x ay,,ing sheep are the pat ale in which an exube-|ficiew®™@@mand must be provided for the produce of 
VIVED—No. 2. rance of yolk is found.” * * *, the land, which shall leave to the capitals and per- 
Mr. Eniror. : If Merino sheep have the Gnest fleeces, and Me-|sons employed upon it, compensations, which shall 
[ have endeavoured to shew in No. 1, that Colu-|rino sheep are the only race, in which an exuberance] be equgl, or nearly so, to those employed in pro- 
mella has failed in his case against one of my au- of yolk is found, what is the conclusion? ducigg the other necessaries of life, before the de- 
thorities. on Merinoes, whom he —— have} Columella, would ridicule the “profound chemico-| sired improvements in the cultivation of land can 
never seen ‘a Merino, nor even a mixed™ieod of! physiologists of Scotland,” who he imagines must} reaso ly be expected; and it is believed to be of 
that race.” With the utmost respect for the good think, that “nature neglects her duty,” as Luccock| much More importance to the farming interests of 
intentions of this amusing and spirited waiter, | am asserts “some breeds” require smearing on “the hills| this cajntry, that this demand should be provided, 
Jed to apprehend. that he has not only migee ceived of Scotland’—whilst he would make her absurd in| than to encourage the growth of iarger quantities 
the authors to whom I had referred, but that he yiving an exuberance of that which he, contends is' of those articles, which cannot be sold at remune- 
eithePhas not read, or has misconstrued, the aU-)*‘injurious” to “the most valuable race,” fitted, it) rating prices. 
thorities adduced by himself. He cites Sir George is suid, to every region and clime. It isheld that where particular branches of busi- 
M:Kenzie, who “seems (he says,) to admit that a CURWEN. | ness are overdone, or do not leave to the capitals 
roper composition (smearing,) may be of some and persons employed in thein, compensations equal 
use, but adds that it can have very little effect on} saa . to that of other branches, that the unproductive 
coarse fleeces,” and that for “the finest wool, which HOME MA TS—AGRICULTURAL PRO-/will be abandoned to the necessary extent, and 
is supplied with an oily matter, it is unnecessary”—| DUCTIONS AND RAW MATERIALS. _jothers taken up, until the compensations to all are 
and he gives Sir Jos. Banks’ opinion, that “‘smear-: (From the Memoirs of the Board of Agriculture of the| equalized. ; io 
ing is required in proportion to the coarseness of the’ State of New York.) Although this proposition, as between persons 
fleeces,” but condemns the use of it for fine woolled' 4 jgomoir on the expediency and practicability of in- and employments within the same government, or 
proving or creating Home-Markets for the sale of |country. may toacertain extent, be true, still it is 
Agricultural Productions and Raw Materials, by|"°t $0 in every case, and rarely, if ever so, when 
the introduction or growth of artizans and manu-\the articles upon which labour and capital are ex- 
facturers—By Grorcr 'Tispits, of Rensselaer, pended, are made in different and distant countries, 
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Lany encouragements and bounties, 
AGRSeCaETeS. & power of the state or societies to p 


hose concerned in its cultivation. An ef- 
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Can M‘Kenzie and Banks be breught against Mr. 
Powel, accused of “error” when asserting— 

«The sheep which produce the finest fleeces are 


not necessarily the best to form a breeding flock. If county. and exchanged through the medium of external 


their Génstitutions be not good—if their forms be 
bad, the secretion of yolk, which is essential for the 
support of the fleece, must be small; the offspring, 
consequently, will be a degenerate race ‘Thus in 
selecting Merinoes, regard should be given to their 


“Read before the Board of Agriculture of the State 
of New York, March 8, 1825. 


| GENTLEMEN, * 
| ‘The Board of Agriculture and agricultural socie-| 


commerce. Articles, upon which but little capital 
or labour have been expended in one country. are 
of great price in another, where a knowledge of the 
art of making them is not understood, or amen 
lyvextended. 





forms, even in those parts of the country, where the ties were instituted for the purpose of promoting, The rude tribes give large quantiticaa 
demand for the carcass is so small, as to make mut-! the landed, or farming interest, by such means and articles, or peltries, for other articles of trifling 
ton of little value.” (Am Farmer, vol 7, p. $16.) |measures, as they respectively might deem best) value, in countries where the art of making them 
From Sir Jos Banks’ saying that smearing is re-| adapted to that end. is understood. The channels of intercourse may, 
quired in proportion to the coarseness of the fleeces; In general, the measures which have been adopt- moreover, be interrupted by wars; or the wants 
—from his condemning the use of it for fine woolled ed, have been@hose of eliciting and disseminating! and policy of different countries may alter, requir- 
sheep, will Columella infer, that therefore fine wool-'| knowledge, as to the best modes of cultivating the| ing correspondent changes in all the countries con- 
led sheep are deficient in grease or yolk, fur-which land; the best breed of domestic animals, the most cerned in mutually exchanging their labours and 
smearing is the substitute, and which his own high| approved implements; the most useful seeds, plants| products with each other; particular arts, found ta 
authority telis us need not to fine woolled sheep be! and grasses, of encouraging experiments in agri-| be of the first necessity, and difficult to learn or in- 
supplied? cultural processes; the introduction and growth of! troduce at once, to the required extent, may have 
e would not contend that Sir Joseph Banks de-' superior animals, and practice of the best modes of; been neglected in a country, whilearticles, the pro- 
sired to make the wool coarser, nor would he assert | cultivation; with encouragements to manufactures,; duct of those arts, were easily obtained in exchange 
that as a “‘profound chemico-physiologist” he ar-! by the cultivators of the land, or in private families: for other products of the country. The neglect of 
raigned “the economy of nature” in proposing | all tending, however, to encourage the growth of those arts, and the frequency of those changes and 
smearing to keep the sheep warm. an illimitable quantity of agricultural productions. interruptions, deranges the pursuits andelabours of 
Wherein then does the President of the Royal} [have long been of the opinion, that the most the different countries, always affecting those most 
Society, Columella’s own authority, differ from the! powerful inducement which could have been held severely, whose products are least diversified, and 
wool stapler whora he is brought to confound? lout, has been omitted. I mean that of providing’ confined to the smallest number of articles. .* 
Will he argue, because Sir George M:Kenzie' prompt and ready markets for these productions.; The population of this country is essentially agri- 
says swearing ‘can have very little effect on cuarse''Towards effecting this object, this Board and the cultural; or, perhaps, more properly, agricultural 
fleeces, and that “for the finest wool, which is sup | county sucieties, it is believed, may do much. and commercial; having none, or but a very small 
phed with an oily matter. it is unnecessary,” that} A ready demand for agricultural productions, at, proportion, of that intermediate and manufacturing 
thereivre the finest fleeces have not oily matter, i. e.| remunerating prices, it is presumed, is the only ade- class, so indispensable in every well arranged com- 
YOLK? |quate inducement which can be relied upon, for in-! munity; and we have been led into these pursuits, 
M‘Kenzie cited Vauquelin to confute him. Co-| suring a careful cultivation of the land, or for increas. by causes common to most newly settled countries, 
lumella cites M-Kenzie and confutes himself. ing the quantity of its produce. It appears almost, between whom, and older manufacturing countries, 
Page 88—* Treatise on the Diseases and Manage- | certain, that no bounties or encouragements, which commercial communications are aliowed 
ment of Sheep,” Sir George M‘Kenzie observes— | it is in the power of the state, or of societies to pay! During our colonial state, manufactures were dis- 
“Although every respect is dne to so good a che |directly to the agriculturist, can induce him to couraged, and some of them forbidden by the mo- 
mist as M. Vauquelin. he coult not have formed! make much improvement in his modes of cultiva- ther country under severe penalties; while labour 
his vpinion of the effect of yolk on the skin of|tion, or to raise any thing beyond the immediate was invited, and almost cnclasinaly confined to the 
shee}:, but from analogy. As common soap is often| demands of his family; while any surplus which he land, and to a limited commerce. «The mother 
used with success in cleansing the skin, and curing|may raise, beyond that amount, shall be worth no-: country, in the mean time, compelling us to take 
cutaneous disorders, analogy would Jead us to ex-|thing; or where it cannot be sold, or exchanged, her manufactured articles, in exchange for the pro- 
pect that yolk, being of the same nature, would be|upon terms of comparative equality with the pro-! ducts of the land, under regulations, fixed by ee 
neficial instead of being injurious. And it is ob-| fits of the capital and labour employed in the pro-! self, in relation to that exchange. 
served that fine woolled sheep are less subject to|duction of all the other articles required for his} Soon after the Revolution, the long belligerent 
diseases of the skia, than those which carry coarse! suport. state of Europe commenced, and ‘€entinued, to 
fleeces; the former being weli supplied with yolk and| 'That capital and labour applied to land, has be-| within a few years. ‘Through the whole course of 
oul, and the latter having drier wool and little yolk.” | come less productive, than a like quantity of capital’ these long wars, the landed produce of these states 
Here M-Keozie tells us fine woolled sheep ane|and labour applied to almost any other object, is;sold readily for cash, or was exchanged at fair 


well supplied with yolk—yet Columella quotes him, 
after eight months delay, to prove that fine woolled 
sheep ake not tell supplied with yolk. 


But your correspondent has told us himself, vol. 8,' lieved, and which cannot be removed and over- 
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presumed to be notorious, and conceded. That 
this, more than any thing else, has paralized and 
discouraged the efforts of the agriculturists, is be- 


iprices, for the manufactured articles of foreign 
|countries, which gave to our population a further 
propulsion towards the land, to the neglect of ma- 
nufactures, These causes, together with the abun- 
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dance and cheapness of land, gave to this country proportion of those trades and professions are found, 
the agricu!tural and commercial character-which it|and those of the coarser or more common, leaving 
now sustains; and has deeply fixed upon it the the wealthy and more fashionable part of the com- 


rials, into the manufactured articles for which we 
have heretofore exchanged those raw materials 
with foreigners. Our rent-receiving, and interest- 










ractice of exchanging the raw produce Of the munity, to be supplied by foreign importations, 
and, for the manufactured articles of foreign coun-| great embarrassments are frequent; attributable to| prc 
tries. ithe causes already noticed. ‘These communities|ceive our products in the shape of raw materials, at 

Our education and all our habits and efforts have|are, moreover, comparatively poor; because the | adequate prices, for their demands against us, nor in 
been devoted almost exclusively to the increase of rich and fashionable, who command whatever mo-| the shape of coarse fabrics, into which some few of 
agricultural productions, and to the carrying and|ney or means there may be in the country, apply | them may be converted by the half learned arti- 
exchanging those productions for an unlimited va-|that money or means at any required sacrifice, as it/zans of our country, while they have the option of 
riety of foreign manufactures. A very great ma-|relates to the other classes, to the support of the | taking these, or the finer and handsomer fabrics of 
jority of us have been bred to no other calling, and jartizans, productions, and manufactures of other foreign countries. But was the eight millions of 
still remain ignorant of any other. We have con-|countries. Asa general rule, the wealth, comfort! dollars, now annually paid to foreigners by this 
tinued in this practice, until the habit has become|and strength of a community, is augmented or-de-| country for woollen goods, to be distributed amon 
settled and fixed, and from which it is found diffi-| pressed, in proportion as it possesses a knowledge our own people; to the farmer in part for the woot, 
cult suddenly to depart. The opinion was exten- | of all the arts and sciences, required in producing! and for the bread-stuffs and provisions, consum- 
sively but vainly entertained, that it would be very|every article in its consumption, to which its cli- ed by the artizans while converting the wool into 
late before it would become necessary to depart| mate is adapted, and in proportion to the industry articles now imported, it cannot be doubted but that 
from it. It was presumed, that the wants and ha-| with which those arts and sciences#afe prosecuted great relief would be afforded thereby to the farm- 
bits of foreign countries, had become as firmly and| by that community. \ing or landed interest. ‘The same may be said in re- 
radically fixed to the practice of exchanging their; The rude tribes of this country possessed exten-| spect to all the manufactured articles now imported. 
manufactured articles, for our bread stuffs and pro-|sive territories of fertile land; but they were igno-; ‘The cause of this great depression of agriculture 
visions, as our own. That the foreign countries|rant of the arts, their numbers and comlorts were is obvious. That branch of business, compared 
with whom we exchanged these commodities, could | small, and their power insignificant. The ‘Tartar, with every other, is overdone. At least eighty per 
not well subsist without our agricultural produc- or cattle-raising regions,are more numerous, they cent. of our population, is fixed, and from habits 
tions. That the policy and interests of those coun-;have a surplus of cattle and horses, but nothing and education, confined to that profession. A due 
tries, would insure a continuance of this trade, as else; they feed on their flesh and are clothed with proportion, compared with other and better orga- 
thereby they would retain their artizans at home,and their skins, and exchange a small proportion for nized countries, in this respect, would be much less, 
find a market for much of their wool, iron, and other|implements of war. ‘The people of this country and that of artizans much greater. The proportion 
products, improved to the highest practicable value,| have advanced one step beyond them. We have.a in each should be nearly equal; and there is no 
by the labour of these artizans. Experience has,'surplus of cattle, bread-stuffs, provisions, and raw other way in which the board of agriculture, or 
however, realized to us exactly the reverse of our materials, with a few rude artizans: and here we ‘agricultural societies, cav as well promote.the farm- 
expectations. ._ |stop, unless we take in theproductions of the sea ing interest, as by facilitating the introduction, rise, 

it may have been a laudable desire to be inde-|and of commerce. But we still remain dependent'and increase of artizans, within this state, until 
pendent of all other nations, which induced those | upon foreigners for about all the finer fabrics. Of their numbers shall be adequate to the demands of 
manufacturing countries, on their part, to decline| woollen goods to the amount of 38,000,000—of cot- the country, and to the consumption of the agricul- 
taking from us the only articles which we had to ton. to nearly 6,000,000 dollars—of silk, more than tural productions raised in it. ‘To effect this object, 
give them in exchange for their manufactures. | $5,000,000—of cutlery, hardware, iron, steel, &c.,| it will require not only the most vigorous efforts of 
While on our part, we remain so radically fixed to nearly $5,000,000; and a vast amount of other ma-| this board, of the county societies. and of all good 
the use of foreign commodities, that we cannot re-|nufactured articles, exceeding altogether 31,000,000 citizens, but the aid and protection of government. 
fuse to receive them, under any of the disadvanta-jof dollars. |For it is most certain, that manufactures cannot be 
geous terms imposed by those from whom we ob-| A nation can never be rich, let the extent of its, usefully and readily commenced in a country which 
tain them. territory, the fertility of its soil, and number of its! has been in the practice of receiving its supplies 

It is found that foreign countries subsist very well people be whatever it may, if its labour and capital from foreign countries, let its population be what- 
without any, or but a small proportion of our agri-|is limited to the production of but a small propor-| ever it may unless they are protected, and defended 
cultural productions, and the most of them are refus-|tion of the commodities required in its consutup-| fron the interference of foreigners, until they have 
ed admittance, under severe penalties; (See note A.)| tion. For although it may produce a great surplus/ passed through the initiatory state, and have be- 
while our taste and inclinations for their manufac-|of some particular articles, which, at particular;come acquainted with, and instructed in, the-dif- 
tures, are not at all abated, nor their consumption li-| times, may possess fair exchangeable values, still it| ferent arts and processes, indispensable to their pro- 
mited in this country, by any other rule, than our po-|cannot be certain of the necessary exchanges, andj fitable and useful prosecution. 
verty and want of the means for paying for them. We) it sometimes happens that the exchange cannot be} It is asked, by the objectors to the protection re- 
could give them agricultural produce in abundance; | made on any terms. Its surplus articles then be-| quired, why the capital and labour which is now 
butgince it is refused to be taken ig exchange, it! 


receiving gentlemen, our officers of government, 
professional and mercantile gentlemen, will not re- 















come of no value, while it remains in greatest|employed in the land, do not commence manufac- 
has become of very little value. With the value| want of the articles for which the exchange was| tures if they affurd better employment? 
intended. Mean time, the subject upon which her} It may be answered, that the difficulties and losses 
capital and labour had been expended in produc-|to be encountered at the commencement of any 
ing the surplus, is neglected and goes to decay. 'newly set up branch of manufacturing business, in 

We have the land, and understand the art of|a country where but very few of the mechanic arts 
making bread-stuffs, provisions, and other landedjhave arrived at maturity, «re much greater than 
products adapted to our climate; but our principal; meets the eye of a casual observer, and which 
customers for these articles have forsaken us; they|/cannot be overcome by any thing short of direct 
will not allow many of our articles to be consumed| protection, or causes incidental and tantamount to 
in their countries on any conditions. We have no 
contro] over them; they consult their own interests. 
If we had, however, the artizans for converting 
only one of the raw materials which we raise, and 
which we might readily raise to any required ex- 
tent, (I mean the article of wool,) into the manu- 
factured articles of that kind, now imported, it 
would afford great relief to the country. 

But it is unfortunately our case, that the large 
space between the landed interest on the one hand, 
and mercantile and munied on the other, which in 
all well ordered communities is filled with artizans 
and manufacturers, is left vacant, or nearly so, in 
this; and we, the landed interest, feel at this time 
most sensibly the want of that class. We want it 
as the consumers of our bread-stuffs and provisions, 
and for the purpose, moreover, of converting our 
wool, hemp, flax, cotton, iron and other raw mate- 


of its products, land has fallen in price, its improve- 
ment is neglected, and the numerous class who 
hold, or cultivate land, have become disheartened, 
and discouraged. Very many of them are under 
monied engagements, made in other times, and | 
with different prospects, when money was valued! 
less, and land, and landed produce much higher. | 

It would be difficult to propose any measure like-| 
ly to afford instant relief to the agricultural class.| 
But it may be encouraged to Lope for relief, in pro- 
portion as the labour and capital of the community 
shall become more equally distributed among the 
several branches of business, required in producing 
and manufacturing the articles of necessity, com- 
fort and luxury, which at this time are required, 
and consumed in this country; and in proportion as 
the articles which may conveniently be grown in 
our climate, or manufactured from our raw mate- 
rials, shall be grown, or made at home, and not im- 
ported from abroad. 

In communities where labour and capital is equal- 
ly distributed among all the trades and professions, 
to produce the necessaries, comforts, and luxuries, 
which that community requires for its support, very 
little embarrassment is ever found; but in those, 
where, from whatever cause, only a part, or small 





| 











that protection. 

It is not only a knowledge of the practical opera- 
|tion, and application of the particular parts of a 
trade, about to be set up, which is to be learned, 
but the aid of other and distinct branches is to be 
called in, upon which the principal branch is inci- 
jdentally dependent. The tools, implements and 
| machines of the branch intended to be put into ope- 
ration, are to be made by another, or several other 
different branches. If the manufacturers of these 
tools are not already located within the country, 
who for want of employment, probably are not, the 
tools, or the workmen to make them, are to be im- 
ported from abroad. But should these difficulties 
be surmounted, the articles manufactured in the 
principal branch, must be made in as workmanlike 
manner, not only in every substantial particular, 
but as neat and fashionable as the article imported, 
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or the foreign article will have the preference in| And a diminution, falling wholly on the , “The mode in which I gather my fruit is ay fol- 
the market. grain and tobacco growing states, of $12,554,000} lows:= Miter the apples on the tree have become 


It can hardly be expected that new beginners 
will rival, at the commencement, old establishments 
{n all these particulars. But should these difficul- 
ties be surmounted, there still remains further and 
more important embarrassments to be overcome. 
The old country manufacturers, English in particu- 





In the mean time, from 1796 to 1823 the popula- 
tion had increased, from about 4,750,000, to, say 
10,500,000; with probably aoout a like increase in 
the quantity of land brought into cultivation; and 
some, but no very considerable advance towards 





y Tipe and mellow, on a clear sunshine day, 
turnout all my children and servants. Every one 
of them is provided with a small basket and ladder, 
and being each appointed to a tree, sometimes -two 
or three to one, they begin to fill their basket by 
hand picking, and if any apple should chance to 











lar, who have been in the practice of supplying. say |manufactures; and no material alteration in the pur-! slip threugh their fingers and fall to the ground, this 
woollen goods, to this country, have their work-|suits of the people. By extending the calculations,| is put into a different place for immediate use, as I 
shops and machinery erected there for that pur- it will be found, that the exports of domestic arti-! have always found that a bruised apple, if mixed 
ose. The owners of these works, and the work- | cles, apportioned to the population, has, in the cot-| with a heap of perfect ones, will injure the sale of 
men attached to them, depend for their daily bread |ton growing states, advanced; but with the bread-| the whole; sheets are laid upou the ground, and as 
upon‘sales in this country. The wool-grower, the | stuff, provision and tobacco growing states, they the baskets are filled, their contents are carried, 
merchant, and the shipper, all depend upon sales have diminished from 98.20 cents to each person, spread out, and after lying in the sun for an hour or 
to be made here. The usual quantities, to supply which it was, or thereabouts, in 1796, to $2.71 cents two, till thoroughly dry, they are then put by 
the ordinary demand, are therefore made. If or-|per head, in 1823. By excluding the tobacco grow- fuls into dry barrels, with straw at the head andibot- 
ders for them are diminished, the articles accumu-|ing states, the proportion would probably be reduc-|tom—after they are closed up, they are then fit for 
late in the hands of the manufacturer, and in the ed to less than $2 per head, even including domes-| market. I have some trees in my orchard which 
absence of orders, they are sent out by the manu -|tic manufactures, of which, coarse cotton cloths | are so much esteemed, that I make their fruit be 
facturers themselves, in succeeding years. ‘These |must be considerable, though the exact proportion picked singly, and before put into a barrel are each 
goods are met in our market by the like articles of these is not known, — . , surrounded by a small slip of paper. Nothing but 
made in this country. ‘The market is overstocked.| The follo ving table will shew the decline in the cider apples should ever be shook from the tree, al- 
One, or a part of each of the quantities must be quantity and value of flour, exported from 1517 to/ lowed to lie in heaps, or be carried in bags.” 
withdrawn, or both are to be sold at a sacrifice. 1523, both years inclusive: In the directions which are given above there is I 














Traders can never voluntarily agree to withdraw. bbls. flour. value. think too much particularity, but if they were in 
Their necessities may compel them to sell. ‘The} In 1817, . . 1,479,198 . . $17,751,376 | part followed by our farmers it would not only be to 
older establishments, with greater experience and 1818,. . 1,157,697 . . 11,576,917 | their own credit; but would really be for their in- 
larger capitals, hold on to their accustomed mar- 16m8, . .« 750,660 . . 6,005,280 terest. Good apples are now selling here at 2s to 
kets. Not so with our new beginners. All their 1820,. . 1,177,086. . 5,296,664 |3sa bushel, just about the value of potatoes, where- 
calculations have been made upon obtaining the 1821, . . 1,056,119 . . 4,295,043 jas, if they were gathered so as to keep during the 
usual market price of the article. If they cannot 1822,. . 827,265 . . 5,103,280 | winter and packed in barrels they would more readi- 
obtain that, they are ruincd. Their small esta- 1828, . . 756,246 .. 5,057,195 {ly eommand three times the price. 

blishments are stopped, and broken down; and the (To be continued.) . Your very obedient servant, X. 
adventurers become the victims of their patriotism Pictou, Sept. 26. 2 
Se - ON GATHERING FRUIT. aa — an 

Note A —In the export of domestic articles, upon (Extract from the Novascotian. ) HORTICULTURE. 











which the landed interest mainly depends, it may} ° In the part of the ae = 1 came vee 
be useful to compare latter, with former years. As’ the best farmers are so careful of those turnips whic 
far back as the pe 1790, there was pon eal ithey wish to keep over the winter by preserving in CULTIVATION OF SILK. 
Of flour in that year, . . bbls, 724,623 heaps, that in pulling them, they will not suffer) J. S. Sximwer, Ese., October 20, 1826. 
Of wheat, 1,124,456 bushels, equal ithem, for the sake of expediting the work by gather-)_ Sir,—On the interesting subject of the cultiva- 
to bbls. of flour, ; ‘ ‘ 224.891 |ing in piles, to be thrown about in the field; tor it is) tion of silk, I some time since promised to present 
found invariably, that if a turnip be bruised in the| you the result of my observations, for publication in 
bbls. 949,514 ' pulling, it will not only rot itself in the heap, but in-'the American Farmer. You are aware, that all my 
In 1823, there was exported— fect its neighbours. And in putting potatoes into' knowledge of the subject is derived from reading 
Of flour, . ‘ bbls. 756,246 their cellars or into clay heaps, it is a general rule,’ the publications of others, and from a course of ex- 
Of wheat, 4272 bushels, equal to 855—751,101 that uo potato which has been cut or bruised, by the perimental observations:during the last summer. 
fork or hoe in digging will be put into the cart, as; [have no experience in the cultivation of the 
192,413 they are found to rot almost immediately, aud to; mulberry tree, with the leaves of which the silk 
-————._ spoil ten times over their value. Now if such care;worm is fed. From reflection and observation, 
bush. 2,102,137 /is necessary to keep potatoes and turnips uninjured,)/ however, | am induced to believe, that wherever 
749,034 and is found by judicious farmers to ve profitable, the apple tree will grow and thrive, the white mul- 
surely apples, which are of a more tender nature,|berry will be *‘at home.” I also think, that the 
1.353,103 demand even wore care. 'seed, or small cuttings, ought to be planted, or set 


Fixcess of 1750, over 1823, 


Indian corn exported in 1790, 
The same in 1823, 


Excess of 170, over 1823, 


There is also about a proportionate decline in| ‘The only way to get superiour fruit is to let the out, in the spring, in rows, two or three feet apart; 
nearly every other artic!:s of produce, excepting in apples or pears ripen and mellow upon the tree.— and as soon as the leaves are pretty well grown, 
the articles oftcotton and tobacco. The latter has Now by this plan of gathering which is usually they may be gathered for the worms in such quan- 
remained nearly stationary; but cetton has «dvane- @dopted in our province, it is quite impossible to do tity as is required for present use. This, I believe, 
ed from # were trifle, to more than 20.000.000, In, this, for fine fruit, perfectly ripe and full of juices,’ is the mode of cultivating the mulberry in China. 
1720, the population was less than 4,000,000; in if shook from the branch to the ground, would be| There, a field of the mulberry presents more the 
1823, 1 was probably 10,500,000. The exports of converted into a lump of slush; and hence fruit in appearance of a field of cotton than of any thing 
domestic articles, were not kept separately from. this province is usually secured before it has come else. By this process the cultivator is enabled to 
exports o/ foreign articles, until 1796. In that year, to maturity. ‘This is another reason tor its general gather the leaves with more ease than from the 
distinct accounts of each were commenced, and inferiority. |tree. 1 am clearly of opinion, that no other tree 


have been continued. 


‘To remedy these evils, a slight reference to the! or vegetable will be found to be a good substitute 
In 1796. the aggregate export of do- 


practice of other countries and a little more care’ for the mulberry; and this is the less to be regretted, 
mestic articles. was $40,764,097 ameng ourselves is all that is required. In Colu-) when we consider that no other vegetable offers 
Of which the proportion of cotton was |melia, Varro and all the old Roman agricultural | greater facilities for its cultivation in any of our 
6,103,729 lbs. and of value, about . 1,500,000 writers, I have been told, there are accurate direc-' various climates. To spend time and money in 
tions to be found for the management of the orchard, endeavours to find a substitute for it, is like trying 

|and in particular for the gathering of the fruit. In) to find a substitute for Irish potatoes, the attempts 
$9,264,097 | England and in the States I know they are just asjat which have often excited my risibles. Whether 
particular in this as they are in the Shoice of their'the leaves are taken from the tree or the small 

grafts, or in cleaning and pruning their trees in the bush, they should be gathered in such quantities 

spring. A farmer. with whom | am acquainted,/only as will suffice for the present use, as the worm 

once told me that while in the States he received) does not like wilted leaves. They should, also, be 

the following practical directions from an old friend | perfectly clean; no sand, dust, or matter of other 

26,709,988 of his:— insects, should be left on them. They should, fur- 


Leaving for bread-stuffs, provisions, to- 
bacco, and all other articles, 
In 18.23, the exports of domestic arti 
cles, were ‘ , 47,155,408 
Of which, there was of cotton 20,445,520 
Leaving of bread-stuils, pro- 
visions, tobuacce, and all 
other articles, but 
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thermore, be perfectly free from water; therefore, 
they should not be gathered in the morning while 
the dew is on then; or after a rain, till they are 
dry. If they are wanted at these times, they must 
be gathered and well dricd with a napkin before 
being laid before the worms. 

We will now suppose that the mulberry leaves 
are forthcoming, and the little worms are only wait- 
ed for. When the thermometer ranges at or above 
75°, take the eggs, which have been kept from frost, 
heat and moisture during the winter, and expose 
them to the air in a dry room; any common room 
will answer the purpose. In eight or ten days the 
little worms will leave the eggs, when some of the 
tenderest mulberry leaves must be laid over them, 
which they will soon begin to eat. They will live 
a@day or two without eating, (36 hours by my ex- 
periments;) but they ought to be fed"immediately 
after leaving the egg. , Almost any number of them 
may be kept on a common table for the first two 
weeks, at the expiration of which time they will 
have grown so as to require more room. Fresh 
leaves ought to be given them four times a day; 
simply lay the fresh leaves over the wilted ones to 
which the worms are attached, without removing 





the fresh ones and begin to eat. The room should 
be dry, airy, and not too light; and the rules of the 
theatre must be enforced, viz. smoking segars ‘or 
tobacco,) cannot be permitted. (See sequel.) In 
the course of four weeks the worms will moult, or 
shed their skin, three or four times, and for twenty- 
four hours previous to each of which moultings, 
they will appear stupid and sickly. When the 
dry leaves have accumulated so as to produce heat, 
they, with the excrement of the worms, may be re- 
moved, by gently raising the upper leaves and re- 
moving the under ones. Great care will be neces- 
sary to prevent ants, birds, &e. from destroying the 
worms. In from 30 to 36 days the worms will 
cease eating, appear uneasy, their skins become 
a little transparent, and by examining closely, 





worms, it will be easy to arrive at the number of 
eoevons to be saved for that purpose. Those for 
reproduction may be laid upon white paper, on a 
shelf in a common room. In about sixteen days, 
the insect will leave the cocoon in the shape of a 
moth, or greyish white butterfly; and within forty 
hours the female will commence depositing eggs on 
the paper. The eggs are at first of a delicate light 
yellow colour, but become of a pale blue, and often 
of a light slate colour, after a few hours, and of the 
size of a very small pinhead; they adhere closely 
to the paper on which they are deposited, and 
which, after the moth has ceased laying, may be 
rolled up and put away for future use,in a cool, 
dry cellar, in hot weather, and in a place free 
from frost and moisture in cold weather. I have 
observed, that eggs which have not been fecundat- 
ed by the male, remain yellow—at least there are 
‘some of the eggs that remain yellow when the 
| others change colour, and these [ have never known 











enough, (80° upon an average,) and mulberry 
leaves green, may be hatched, and worms, silk and 
eggs produced. Instead, therefore, of the cultiva- 
tors of silk confining their operations to one gene- 
ration of worms, and crop of silk, a year, they may 
extend them to two or three. This fact is of im- 
portance, as the work and produce of two or three 
years, according to the old plan, may be performed 
and obtained in one by that now suggested. Another 
mode of continuing the work through the summer 
has been suggested: Have a sufficient quantity of 
eggs to enable you to bring out for hatching in 
April, as many as you will be able to attend to: 
another parcel to be brought out in May, and others 
in June, July and August. But it will be perceived 
that an immense number of eggs will be required 
for this plan, and therefore the multiplication of 
generations is preferable. 

Disease among silk worms, is another subject of 
importance and ought to receive the attention of 


'to produce worms. An acquaintance obtained ajcultivators. i had eight worms in my private room, 


{ 
| 


remained yellow. 


single cocoon, which proved to be a female; the in-|kept there for convenient and frequent observation, 
sect laid eggs, but they never produced worms, and 
The moth eats nothing after! heartily when they were placed there. 


They were healthy, about half grown, and eat 
On the 2d 


leaving the cocoon, and generally dies in the course | August, I observed one of them to be quite unwell, 
the worms, who will very soon get on’ the top of'of three or four days after the eggs are laid. [ had eat very little, and in discharging its faeces laboured 


‘the eggs, and for several days afterwards. 


I have never seen the process of reeling the silk 
performed, and what I know of it is gathered from 
publications already before the public. This pro- 


ner: clear the cocoons of the tow, or loose, coarse 
silk, and put two or three dozen into a vessel of hot 
water. Stir them round a little with a small wisp 
of switches till an end of silk attaches itself to the 
switch, when it is to be secured, and the process 
continued till ends enough are obtained to form a 
thread of the size required. All the ends are then 
to be put together, passed through rings suspended 
from the ceiling and carried to the farthest part of 
the room to a common reel, by which it is slowly 


‘one, however, that lived to see its offspring leave hard. On examining the excrement with a micro- 
iscope, found it to consist of viscous matter and undi- 


gested pieces of leaf, apparently in the same state in 
which it was taken into the stomach. The excrement 
of the healthy worms, I found to consist much less of 


|cess is performed, generally, in the following man- the viscous matter. and scarcely any of the Jeaf in 


a perfect state—that consisting of a fine branny 
matter, of a dark green colour, evidently tormed 
from the well digested leaf. During the 3d of Au- 
gust the worm eat very little, and discharged its ex- 
crement with great difficulty in very small quanti- 
ties, until 2 p.m., when it discharged, after great 
labour, a double portion. On examining this it was 
found to partake of the same properties of that 
before described. After this double discharge, I ob- 
served the rectum considerably protruded, which 


scattering fibres of silk will be found on the’ wound off in the usual way of winding yarn. The, was of a darker yellow than those of the healthy 


leaves around them. When these observations are'reasons for carrying the silk through the rings| worms, exposed when they discharge. 
made, the worm that is the subject of them, is be-! across the room, ts thus explained: there is a consi- | this dark yellow to be inflammation. 


I supposed 
On the 4th, 


ginning to spin. and ought to be removed, by means derable portion of gum in the cocoon, which is dis-| the protrusion and inflammation of the rectum con- 


of the leaf on which it is, to the dry twigs prepared solved by the hot water, and if the silk be wet it tinued 
He will, in the course of a few will make the fibres adhere; to allow the silk to.and inflammation continuing, and the worm evi- 


for the purpose. 


In the evening of the 5th, the protrusion 


hours, spin the tow, or coarse silk, in the inside of| dry, therefore, it must be exposed to the air before dently sinking very fast, examined it closely, and 
which he will, in a few hours more, begin the co-|it is reeled. As fibres break, and the thread be-, noted in my memorandum, that mortification must 


coon. 
The twigs should be dry, (well seasoned,) and: 
abundant in small, delicate branches. I know of| 
none better calculated for this purpose than those} 
generally used for brooms for sweeping streets. ' 
The Worm requires a space among the branches 


preserve the size of the thread. 
General observations. 


A dozen or more cocoons will contain about an|in the course of the night 


equal number of each sex. I have observed, that 


icomes too smail, other ends must be obtained tojtake place in the course of the next day, uvless a 


change took place for the better. The prediction 
proved correct, for,on the 6th, the rectum.so much 
as was exposed, turned black. and the worm died 
Before this worm died, 
two others were taken sick, «ad ultimately, four 


large enough to contain a small hen’s egg, in which the directions in some books to select sharp-pointed others tovk the disease, exhibiting the same symp- 


to form its cocoon. 
ment, the cocoon may be removed from the branch- 


males, are fallacious. An important error seems 


In four days after commence- ‘cocoons for males, and the more round ones for fe- toms and in every respect following the course of 


the one whose case is above related, so that seven 


es; and in four days more may be reeled, if intend- generally to obtain credence. I refer to the gene-;out of the eight died. The eighth was affected 
ed to be reeled; or baked, if intended to be kept or ral practice, the result of erroneous supposition, of with the disease, but recovered and formed its co- 


sold in its present state. 
to be immediately reeled, the cocoons must be put 


generations may be multiplied as long as the wea- 


If the silk is not intended obtaining but one generation of worms a year. The|coon. 


From careful observation [ am convinced, that 








into an oven, heated sufticiently to kill the insects, ther is warm enough to hatch the eggs, and mul-|the disease was indigestion, causing costiveness, 
but not enough to scorch the silk; otherwise the! berry leaves remain green. Instead of one gene-| which weakened and inflamed the rectum, and ter- 
moth will make its way out of, the cocoon and spoil | ration of worms, and one crop of silk a year, there-| minated in mortification and death. This disease 
the silk by cutting or rotting it, to effect a passage.’ fore, two, always, and often three, of each, may be|is common among silk worms, for almost all the 

When the cocoons are removed from the twigs, obtained. I obtained two worms on the 7th June,| writers notice it in words like these: ‘Their tails 
they ought to be kept separate; i. e. those of each; 1826. ‘They formed their cocoons, came out omjturn black”—‘‘a black spot was observed on the 
day by themselves; else, if those of several days,the 24th June, and deposited their eggs. On the | end of their tails,” &c. For the cause of this disease 
are mingled together, the moths of some will have! third of July the eggs were hatched, and I had be-; we must look to further experience, and to more 
begun to make their way out and spoiled the silk, tween two and three hundred young worms. These/ able investigators. But I have great reason to be- 
while others will not have finished spinning, when, worms grew and spun their silk as well as the first'lieve that the disease in my worms was occasioned 
the cocoons are reeled or baked. For this purpose, / generation, and | have now some of their eggs for| by tobacco smoke. Indulging myself in the habit of 
small baskets are convenient depositories, which) use next spring. From these facts, it will appear,| smoking, the air in my room was continually im- 
may be labelled with the date at which their con-| that if we obtain eggs in April, we may hatch them,)pregnated with tobacco smoke, and the insects 
tents were deposited therein obtain the silk from some of the worms produced,| could not breathe without drawing it into them. We 


A few of the cocoons ought always tu be selected) and eggs trom others; these last eggs may be hatch-|know that this smoke often produces indigestion 
for reproduction, and as eve 
he ¢ 


pair of insects may | ed and another crop of silk and supply of eggs ob-|in human, and, we must suppose, much stronger 


lated upon for producing three hundred ' tained, which last eggs, if the weather be warm ' constitutions, than those of very tender insects, teho~ 
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are not used to smoking. The caution, thercivie, 
iven in a former part of this paper, not to permit 
smoking in the room where silk worms are kept, is 
founded upon the data above furnished, and, I think, 
pught to be attended to. Wet and damp weather 
also affects silk worms, rendering them - and 
inactive; but they will recover from the effects of 
this when the weather clears up I am unable to 
suggest any remedy for the disease spoken of above. 
A few hints, however, may be useful as preventives. 
Never allow the dry leaves to accumulate, as they 
roduce heat. As soon as a worm is observed to 
. diseased, remove it from the healthy ones; for it 
is quite possible the disease may be contagious—at 
all events, a worm in a high state of fever and mor- 
tification, continually in contact with them, must be 
deleterious to the health of the others. The disease 
in question is first observed, when the worm dis- 
charges its excrement. It labours hard, and is 
three times as long discharging as a healthy one. 
After the excrement is expelled, in a healthy worm, 
the rectum, which is always protruded in this act, 
returns in the course of a minute, and becomes in- 
visible; but if the worm be diseased, the rectum 
remains protruded, and is of a glossy amber colour; 
in 24 hours it assumes a darker hue, and in a day 
er two mortification turns it of a dark brown. 
I have now given you the result of my experience 
and acquiremenuts on the subject of silk worms If 
‘this paper should cause one neecleful of silk to be 
spun where none was ever spun before, I shall be 
amply satistied for the trouble of making the com- 
munication. [| think every farmer ought to have 
his mulberry trees and silk worms They would 
afford a very interesting employment for the feinale 
members of his family, and a much more interest 
ing income. Every farmer's family can make the 
sewing silk necessary for family use, and a little to 
sell, with less trouble than is required to make flax 
thread. For weaving silk, factories will be esta- 
blished, who will buy the cocoons of the farmers, 
and reel and twist the silk by machinery. 
Yours, truly, — 
GIDEON B. SMITH. 
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FLOWERS. 
(From Maddocks’ Florist Directory.) 


The carnation is of the class and order decan- 
dria digynia; according to Linnzus, it is the dianthus 
. caryophyllus; sive dianthus floribus solitariis, squamis 

calycmis subovatis brevissimis, corollis crenatis; i. e. 
elove dianthus; or dianthus with solitary flowers; 
scales to the calyx rather oval and very short; the 
petals crenated or notched. 

The carnation, according to Linnzus, is a native 
of Italy; the single clove carnation is, however, to 
be found growing wild on the walls of Rochester 
castle; but whether, from that circumstance, it 
ought to be deemed a native of this country, we 
pretend not to determine; it seems rather a disputa- 
ble point, and therefore, after having related the 
simple fact, we leave the discussion to those who 
may be able to decide upon it with more certainty. 

The carnation has attained its present degree of 
perlection, by the unremitting attention of florists 
to its culture from seed, the only line in which the 
species of any plant, or flower, can possibly receive 
umprovement or variety. 

‘The principal, orymost generally esteemed sorts 
of carnations, cultivated in England, till within the 
last fifty years, were called bursters, because their 
blossoms* consisted of a double pod;t the interior 
one being in the centre of the other, and containing 
likewise a great number of petals, which, by its 














* Corolla. 


t Calyx. 


“The word pink is derived from the Dutch, in 
which uage it signifies an eye. 

The polyanthus i» of the same class and order as 
the auricula, and has been considered, by different 
authors, to have originated from different species of 
the primula—some suppose the cowslip, others the 
oxiip; but the author of the Flora Londinensis, 
treating of the primrose, considers it as the original 
parent of the polyanthus,to whom we refer the 
reader for his reasons, which be gives at large in 
that excellent publication. 

It is asserted, however, by some, that the polyan- 
thus isa native of Turkey,where it may still be found 
in great beauty, &c.* To whatever plant it owes its 
origin, its present highly improved state is doubt- 
less the effect of long and assiduous culture, whieliy ~ 
like the auricula, carnatior, and pink, has 
chiefly confined to this country. The beautifi 
yellow of the cowslip, which it did not formerly 
possess in the same y +n of perfection as at pre- 
sent, has, in the opinion of some, been communi- 
cated to it, within the present century, by impreg- 
nation; it has likewise received very considerab 
improvement in its other properties, within the last 
twenty or thirty years; and the sorts known fifty 
years ago are not now ir cultivation, being neglect- 
ed in proportion to the successive acquisition of 
new and superior varieties. 

The word polyanthus, or polyanthos, is derived 
from the Greek, and implies many flowers. 


swelling, caused the exterior pod, or calyx, to burst; 
the blossoms of these bursters, when properly ma- 
naged, and in full bloom, were not less than four or 
five inches in diameter, and the centre of each was 
well filled up with the petals of the interior pod, so 
as to make a very uniform and noble appearance; 
but it required much care and skill to cause them to 
blow in perfection. 

The attention of the florist was diverted from the 
cultivation of bursters, by the introduction of a new 
description of carnations from France, about fifty 
years since; these were denominated whole-blowers, 
in Opposition to the former term of bursters; they 
were also called trench flakes; theif/blossoms, in 
general, were furnished with only one pod or calyx, 
which by a little management on the approach of 
bloom was preserved in an entire state; the culture 
of them was, at the same time, attended with 
much fess trouble, in-other respects, than that of 
the former, and they soon obtained a decided pre- 
ference. 

But the improvement, with respect to the edge of 
the petal, is of still later date; the first sorts, both 
of bursters and whole-blowers, being possessed of 
a fringe or serrature, in that part, like that of the 
pink; this has, however, been completely overcome 
of late years, and those possessed of that property, 
are not now esteemed to be of the capital sorts. 

‘The word carnation is, probably, derived from 
carnes, the natural flesh colour. 

The pink is of the same class and order as the 
carnation; according to Linnzus, it is the dianthus 
arenarius; sive. dianthus caulibus subunifloris, squa- 
nus calycinis ovatis obtusis, corollis multifidis, folits 
linearibus: i. e. sand dianthus; or dianthus with 
mostly one flower on the stem, oval obtuse scales, 
to the calyx, the petals cut into many points, and 
the leaves linear or narrow 

-This pink, according to Linnzus,is a native of the 
colder parts of Europe; it is also found in the north of 
England; but the improved varieties only, of what 
were formerly called pheasant eyes, form the sub- 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





LOCK JAW IN HORSES. 

We publish the following communication, by a 
respectable physician of this county, with pleasure. 
Every thing that can contribute to the relief, under 
disease, of that noble animal, the horse, is worthy of . 
attention: ‘ 

This disease much more frequently occurs in that 
) ‘ € . uD- useful animal, than farriers, and those who pretend 
ject of that part of the following work in which | to know something about it, are willing to allow: and. 
pinks are treated of, having now the preference in|ag ignorance of a disease will ever lead to mis- 
this and all other countries; these so materially | chievous and destructive practice, I offer the follow- 
differ, in some of their properties, from the origi-|ing lines to a discerning publick, hoping that they 
nal species, that it is not easy to ascertain to which | will expose the error which has heretgfore existed 
of them, as described by Linnzus, they most pro-| with regard to the true nature of the disease in ques- 
perly belong; there is, however, reason to believe, ition, and point out a more rational, safe, and effi- 
that the arenarius of Linnzus, is the original phea- | cjent practice. 
sant eye, and as such it is given in this work. In this disease the nictating membrane becomes 

The great improvements made in the pink, are! conspicuous, the nose is pointed horizontally, and 
of very recent date, and hitherto chiefly, if not the tail raised considerably, and turned a little to one 
wholly, confined to this kingdom; in short, we may'side. The’ horse ruminates his food like a Jw, 
venture to assert, that a pink called Major’s Lady scarcely separating his jaws, and his walk is much 
Stoverdale, raised from seed in the southern parts changed,—both his fore and hind legs being much 
of England, by the person whose name it bears, farther apart than usual. His flesh becomes ver 
was the first that deserved to be classed amongst hard, and at last his jaws are completely ten | 
such as are now held in esteem by florists; it was [his is commonly the last symptom; but in some 
raised about twenty years since, and was the first cases all these symptoms appear nearly at the same 
pink possessed of that singular and beautiful orna- time. When this is the case, [ consider it as an un- 





|ment called a lacing, which is a continuation of the favourable sign: for the slower the symptoms suc- 


colour of the eye, round the white or broad part iceed each other, the less dangerous the disease, and 
of the petal, which gives it a most elegant ap- yice versa; for when the affections of the jaws. soon 


pearance. succeed the other symptoms, there is the greatest 
Very little progress has yet been made towards danger. . 


divesting the pink of its fringed or serrated edge;; One of the greatest impediments to the cure of 
but that effect having been produced in the carna-' this disease is the vulgar error of supposing that the 
tion, we may reasonably hope, that it will in time horses have what is called the hooks, an opinion that 
take place in the pink, and that we shall be able to originated in ignorance, because it has uo founda- 
obtain tall, strong-stemmed pinks, with large hand- tion in nature. To prevent the’ cruel operation of 
some blossoms, consisting of petals as perfectly en- ‘cutting for this supposed disease, (which would be 
tire on the edge as those of the carnation or the worse than the disease, if it existed at all,) I shall 
rose.* \give a description of this part of the eye. .The 





* Many years have elapsed since the first publication there is little doubt but that it will become as indispen+ 
of this Directory, during which time considerable. pro-|sable a qualification in the pink, as in the carnation, 
gress has been made towards obtaining pinks without’ and, pernaps, at ho very distant period. 

serrated edges, some sorts being nearly perfect in that * Vide Hanbary’s Compiete y of Planting asd 
way. As it is held an estimable quality amongst florists, ' Gardening, printed at London, 177] and 1772. 
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horse, like all other brate animals, being liable to 


{Ocr. 27, 1826. 











the introduction of foreign matter into the eye, and 
not being favoured with hands like man, or other 
means of removing it, has been bountifully furnish- 
ed by nature with a nictating membrane. This is 
of a strong cartilaginous nature, and is put in motion 


farther necessary. I with great difficulty introduced 
into the mouth six drachms of calomel: 2d day calo- 
mel was repeated, but no appearance of relief: 3rd, 
calomel repeated, no relief: 4th, calomel] repeated, 
and the spasms less frequent, and of shorter dura- 
tion: 5th, spasms relieved; this morning he passed 


observing horses’ mouths will alone enable you to 
ascertain where any artifice has been practised. 
[.\. E. Farmer, 
a 
SPORTING OLIO. 











by the retractor muscles drawing the eye into the|from the rectum a small watery discharge, but no- 
orbit, by whieh motion this membrane is brought’ thing like a free or active purgative: 6th, he is better, 
over the globe of the eye: thus, by the motion of and can distend his jaws; I gave an injection of 
the eye, it serves to cleanse or wipe off any offen-;corn meal gruel: 7th, purges a little, and the injec- 
sive matter that may have been introduced. | tion was repeated: 8th, no more passage; his jaws 
Many have believed that this membrane had| quite free, and his appetite returning. He soon re- 
arisen there in the course of a few days, because/ covered, and is now a very fine animal. 
they were not acquainted with the causes that ren- [W. Rep. Oct. 20. 
dered it more visible than usual. There are many 
such causes, but more especially the two following: | 
1st. Inflammation in the eye, which, when stimulated | : 
by the rays of light, is drawn into the orbit, leaving AGE. ; 
the membrane partially exposed. 2d. Spasms ofthe} Yearlings and two year-olds are alike in the 
muscles of the eye, or parts adjacent, which pro-|mouth, and must be judged by general appearance. 
duce the same effect, and is the reason why the te-| At three years old the horse has four horse teeth, two 
tanus is so often supposed to be the hooks, which! above and two below, in front of the mouth, which 
has no existence. ‘Lhis mistake is often fatal; for 1! supply the place of the sucking teeth. At four he 
have sometimes been unable to persuade the owners! has eight horse teeth, four above and four below, 
of horses of these deceptions, and the cartilage bas’ having the corner teeth only sucking teeth. At five 
been cut out to the destruction of the poor animal. | years old these are gone, and the mouth is up—that) 
The causes are. injuries of the feet; iron nails ts, all the teeth are horse teeth, and the tusk is up| 
oftener occasion tetanus than any thing else; dock-!on each side of the mouth. A dark mark, or hollow, 
ing the tail; strong stimulating dressings after cer-|is generally observable in all the teeth in the bot- 
tain operations, operations which are fullowed by a|tom jaw at just five years old, and the tusks are con- 
high degree of inflammation. leave in the inner surface. At six, the middle tecth| 
I conceive there are two species of tetanus very} have quite lost this mark, and the tusk is higher up, 
different from each other,—the one evidently aris-|and longer, and not so concave. At seven, the 
ing from great and general debility, giving rise to 





TREE HILL RACES—RICHMOND, 

On Tuesday evening, 17th Oct. 1826, the Club 
assembled to choose a President, vice Theophilus 
Field, Esq., deceased—when Andrew Stevenson, 
Esq. was elected. The same evening, entries were 
made for the Proprietor’s Purse, $300, two mile 
heats, as follows: 


Mr. Wm. West’s sorrel mare Lady Greensville, 
Mr. Wm. R. Johnson’s sorrel horse Pirate. 
Mr. J. J. Harrison’s sorrel mare Lady La Grange. 
Mr. Henry Clay’s bay mare Sally McGee. 
Mr. John Minor Botts’ sorrel mare Phillis. 
Mr. Wm. Wynn’s sorrel horse Restless. 
Wednesday proved a fine day, and the course was 
well attended--the ladies only, seeming to reserve 
themselves for the four-mile day. From the num- 
ber of horses entered, the reputation of some of 
them, and the fine appearance of all, the amateurs 
of the turf anticipated much sport—an expectation 
which the result fully gratified. 
|next two teeth have lost it, and the corner teeth on- ist Heat.—At one o’clock, all being ready, and 
spasms, and the other originating from excess of in-| ly have the mark left in them. At eight it has grown} the word given, a fair start was made. The whole 
flammation, requiring evacuations for its cure. Ijout of these, and no mark is left at all. ‘The tusks! six ran off beautifully, and for the first half mile, the 
imagine that the disease proceeds to a more rapid | are also become longer, and instead of being con-!Jead was alternately taken and lost by Sally McGee, 
fermination when it proceeds from fever, and the|cave in their inner surface become convex-—the) Lady La Grange, and others. After this, it was 
reverse. |horse is then termed aged. There is a great deal of! again taken by Sally McGee, and steadily held to 
In tetanus from wounds, the wounded part heals | difference in the mouths of horses—some have lost! the end of the heat. Restless, in the first round, 
long before the symptoms of lock jaw appear; in|the mark in all, except the corner teeth, even as! manifested fatigue or want of order, and was fairly 
*niany, from five to six days to two or three weeks|early as five years old—others have the front teeth| distanced. The remaining five were separated b 
afterwards. When the spasms were communicated jin the top jaw projecting over the bottom teeth, at! no great distance, and passed the gual in the fol- 





RULES FOR ASCERTAINING A HORSE'S 
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to the intestines the chance was a bad one, and an|the same and [ have seen horses at seven 
‘obstinate constipation was equally unfavourable. years old. with the corner teeth appearing like those 
Wii mercury I have cured three cases out of five.|of a five year old. You may form some idea of the 
The ony “go have done well, had not the|age from the appearance of the mouth in general, 
owner of the horse, contrary to advice, permitted|when the marks are no longer visible. If the cor- 
the operatiomfor the hooks to have been performed. |ner teeth do not appear long, and running forward 
The fifth was one of those desperate cases, and sojas it were, to the front of the mouth—if they retain 
far advanced, that I think no remedy could have} their square shape, and shut well together—if the 
had any effect. / jtusks are not blunt, and have the least concavity in 

I could not perceive that the mercury had any ef-|:heir inner surface, you may conclude that the horse 
fect upon the excretions, or any other except that is not very old, particularly if his head is not grey, 
of relaxing the spasms ina few hours after it was; and not very hollow above the eyes—though this 
riv 7 via ; 'o Hh . “ected . ie - ‘ SANA ti . -ae : md P . 
given, oe glands — not afi cted that I could | latter shape sometimes exists in young horses. A 
perceive, and no part oft € Month, fauces or tongue, concave tusk is the most certain criterion of youth, 
shewed any marks of its action. 1 he _intestines| and as mares have no tusk at all, they must be judg- 
were little if wt ail affected, as no purgutive eflecis|ed with reference to what we have said about the 
were perceptible. It may be useful to state a case|corner teeth. It is here necessary to mention that 
exhibiting in general the mode of treatment I have! the difficulty of acquiring an acurate knowledge of 
a in those cases where mercury proved success- | the age of horses by their teeth, is very much increas- 
ul. jed by the tricks that are practised. 

I was called to see a horse supposed to have had| It is generally allowed that no horses are fit to 
the hooks, and as the owner pretended to no know- | work till at least five years old; and it is a common 
ledge of the disease, he had. through the persuasion custom with great breeders in the worth of England, | 
of others, suffered the operation to be performed !and with many dealers, to pull out the sucking tecth| 
several days before | saw him. Upon inquiry I} when the animal is rising four years old—the mouth 
found that a bone had entered his foot about three is forced by these means, for the horse teeth succeed- 
weeks before; but had been extracted a day or two ing soon after the operation, the animal appears to 
afterwards, and left little or no lameness. For this|be a five years-old. To detect such deception re- 
reason those who saw him could not be persuaded | gard must be paid to the tusk. Every horse, upon 
that the disease could have arisen from this cause. |uttaining the full age of five, has the tusk complete- 
It was easy to perceive that the symptoms of the!ly up on each side of the mouth; but in forced five- 
lock jaw were increasing; but as they had proceed-| year-vld mouths the tusk is only just making its way 
ed a pbk pe was pleasing. The/through the yurns. There frequently exists also in 
wounded part was dilate: immediately, and dressed | the latter an irregularity in the froat teeth, as well 
with cantharides and spirits of turpentine. ‘The|as.a backwardness in the growth of the tusk—forced 





lowing order: 1. Sally MeGee; 2. Lady Greensville; 
3. Pirate; 4. Phillis; 5. La Grange. Time, 4 mi- 
nutes 2 seconds. 

2d Heat.—-Restless being distanced, the numbers 
were reduced te five. ‘This heat was the most 
interesting, as it was to decide the question as to 
broken heats—one in which the great body of spec- 
tators felt more interest than any other. df lost by 
| Sally McGee her chance was supposed desperate; 
jas the well established b.-ttem of Phillis and Pirate 
jit was thought must in that case prevail, for no one 
| believed ber their equal in that quality. It proved 
one of the most interesting heats ever witnessed, 
|The lead was taken by Sally McGee, and kept to 
ithe quarter stretch in the last round. Fov the 
whole of this distance a brush was muintained be- 
‘tween Phillis and Sally McGee, both contending in 
good earnest for the heat, while Pirate and Lady 
La Grange seemed satisfied to save their distances. 
Phillis appeared rather to lose than to gain on her 
antagonist, at the moment of entering tie last quar- 
ter, and those who calculated upon broken heats 
began to despond, or rather to despair—when Lady 
La Grange, who was 60 or 70 yards behind Sally 
McGee, finding Phillis unequal to the task of beat- 
ing the heat. to the great surprise and animation of 
the field, sprung forward, and gaining at every 
jump, passed Sally McGee just before reaching the 
judge’s stand, and came out a few feet ahead, 
amid the shouts and cheers of the spectators. ‘Time, 
$ minutes 57 seconds. 

$d Heat.—Lady Greensville having been drawn, 
the numbers were now reduced to four. In the 
course of the 2d round, Sally McGee again took 
the lead, and kept it, though at no great distance, 








symptoms did not abate, and the evident mark{mouths vary in their appearance sccortingte the 
of strong spasmodic actions rendered something time of performing the operation—and the habit of 


to the goal —thus winning the race. and by proving 
her bottom equal to her speed, giving promise of 
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‘ture celebrity. She was succeeded in the follow- 
ee pod L tate La Grange; 2. Phillis; 3. Pirate. 
Time, 3 minutes 57 seconds. 

No race was ever more enjoyed by the spectators. 

Second Day.—Jockey Club Purse, $1000, four 
mile heats. ; ; 

On Wednesday evening, the following entries 
were made, viz: 

John Minor Botts’ bay horse Gohanna. 

Wa. Wynn’s grey mare Ariel. ; 

Henry Clay’s bay horse Monsieur Tonson. 

James Ross’s dark bay horse Blenheim. 

This was the great day—and a great concourse 
assembled to witness the exhibition. Much of the 
beauty and fashion of the metropolis and adjacent 
country, sanctioned the race with their presence, 
and the piazza appropriated to the ladies, blazed 
with « lustre altogether unprecedented on the Tree 
Hill Course. It was obvious that racing, the old 
and favourite amusement of Virginia, had revived 


shot ahead; a circumstance that was general 
ascribed to the position of Ariel’s saddle—and kept 
the lead to the end of the heat, whilst Gohanna, to 
the surprise and chagriu of the whole field, was 
distanced by about a length. It was apparent that this 
heat was no decisive trial of speed between Ariel 
and Mon. Tonson from the time, and their passing 
the goal at every round, handin hand. Blenheim 
saved his distance narrowly. ‘Time, 8 minutes 4 
seconds, ' 

Gohanna, after the heat, exhibited no sigaor 
fatizue. 

2d Heat—Gohanna being distanced and Blenheim 
withdrawn, the competitors were reduced to Ariel 
and Monsieur Tonson. Ariel continued the fa- 
vourite in spiteofher discomfiture on the first heat. 
That discomfiture was ascribed to the mischance of 
‘the saddle. 
| According to the general opinion, this was the 





in all its former lustre—and the elderly gentlemen | most beautiful heat ever witnessed. Until they en- 
on the ground, had their imaginations carried back tered on the quarter stretch of the last mile, there 
to the days of Brimmer, Flagellator, Florizel, and| was scarcely a length between them. For the whole 
Peace-maker. jof the way, except a few hundred yards in the 

Notwithstanding the numbers and the general ex- third mile, Mon. ‘Tonson led Ariel, and for more 
pectation, the Anowing ones did not anticipate a than half a mile the two horses might have been 
hard contest. They had already assigned the vic-|covered with a blanket. The result was doubtful 
tory to Ariel, and in the excess of confidence, in-|to the last—for so close behind was Ariel, so undi- 


spired by her severe contest with Flirtilla at New 
York, and her sweeping all before her during the 
last and present seasons, winning treble the amount 
of her purchase, offered odds in her favour. Ariel 
against the field, was the universal cry, and so 
strong did the tide run in her favour, that thousands 
of bets of this character were probably offered and 
rejected. In many instances 2 to 1, 5 to 3, 100 to 
75, or proportional odds, were bet upon her, and 


minished was confidence in her powers, and so little 
‘had she been pushed in the first heat, or in the first 
part of the second, that to the very last moment 
when it remained possible, the general expectation 
_was, that she would take the heat. But the friends 
of Ariel were disappointed, and Mon. 'Tonson came 
out ahead, some fifteen or twenty steps, amidst a 
roar of applause excited no less by surprise than sa- 
tisfaction. It was immediately conceded that he 


from the indications, these is reason to believe that was a horse of first rate powers, and believed that 
large sums were won and lost. Her appearance, he had rather concealed, than displayed the extent 
indeed, seemed to justify the confidence of her of his capacity. His victory over Ariel. has, per- 
backers—she looked more like a bird than a horse, | haps, placed him on an equality with the most cele- 





and was supposed to be in tip top order. 
when Clay’s horse, Monsieur Tonson, appeared, 
upon the field, there seemed some abatement in the | 
Ariel fever. If her form was faultless, so was his—} 
if she appeared an equestrian Venus de Medici, he | 
matched her as the Apollo Belvidere—if she seemed 
to walk upon springs, he appeared to tread upon 
Indian rubber. All who saw ‘him, pronounced his 
exterior figure unexceptionable, and asserted that if 
symmetry of proportion and speed had any connec- 
tion Mon. ‘Tonson was the full match of Ariel. This 
horse was a stranger, of Pacolet blood, and not- 
withstanding his promising appearance, gained from 
these circumstances, no other confidence, than the 
belief that he stood a tolerable chance for the first | 
heat. If there should be broken heats, it was, 
thought Gohanna would prove the victor at last—| 
for on him, as on his sister Phillis, great reliance | 
was placed for bottom, and his former performances | 
had given him considerable reputation for speed. | 
We heard little said of Mr. Ross’ Blenheim—and 
the common opinion was, that he lived too high up 
the country (Albemarle,) to contend with the fa- 
vourite race horse region, between the Atlantic and 
head of tide water. The result proved the general 
expectation not altogether unfounded. 

_ Ist Heat.—At the appointed hour, the signal was 
given and all four horses made apparently a fair 
start. Gohanna early dropped behind, confirming 
the impression of the public, that going for bottom, 
e was willing to throw away the first heat. A 
small brush was sustained between Mon. Tonson 
and Arie], neither appearing disposed to run, or to 
permit the other to go much ahead. Blenheim also 
made some exertion to win the heat. For the 
greater proportion of the four miles, Ariel kept 
ahead— whilst the solicitude of the whole field was 
awakened, by observing that the saddle had slipt 
from its proper station, fairly up on her shoulders. 








However, brated horses of the time. 


Mon. Tonson was rode 

by Bob. Wooding. ‘Time, 7 minutes 5 5. 

Third Day.—Post stake a single f file he 
$500. , 

Mr John Minge’s b. m. Eliza White, 1 

Mr. J. J. Harrison’s s. m. Saluda, 2 

Mr. Wm. R. Johnson’s b. h. Lafayette, 3 

t- 


Mr. James M. Selden’s s. h. Mountaineer, dis 
Time, 8m. 2s. 


NORFOLK FALL RACES. 


The Norfolk Jockey Club Fall Races, over Chris- 
tian’s Course, commenced on the 18th-inst. Five 
horses were entered for the first day, but only three 
started, two being withdrawn. Mile heats—$10 
entrance—purse $200, won by Mr. George B. Garri- 
son’s s. f. Sarah Hope. 

The following is the result: 

G. B. Garrison’s s. f. Sarah Hope, 4 years old, 1 1 
James G. Green’s s. c. Austin, 3 years old, 22 
Thomas M. Bressie’s b. m. Poggie, 3 years old, dis. 

Time of running—!st heat Im. 4s. 

Do do 2d heat 2m. 2s. 
Second Day.--Mr. Garrison’s b. m. Atalanta, 1 2 3 
Mr. Wiison’s b. h. Sir William, 233 
Mr. Green’s b. m. Isabella, 211 
‘Time of running—1st heat 3m. 55s. 
2d heat $m. 52s. 
3d heat 3m. 56s. 














RECIPE. 





NEW METHOD OF CLEANING SILKS, WOOLLENS, AND 
COTTONS. 

The following recipe is recommended as a good 
method of cleaning silk, woollen, and cotton goods, 
without damage to the texture or colour of the 
same: 





(eee ermeneeee 2 

pass the liquid matter through a coarse sieve 
into rie 2 vessel of water; let the mixture stand 
still till thé fine white particles of the potatoes are 
precipitated: then pour the mucilaginous liquor 
from the fecula, and preserve the liquor for use. 
The article to be cleaned should then ve laid upon 
a linen cloth on a table, and having provided a 
clean sponge, dip the sponge into the potato liquor, 
and apply it to the article to be cleaned, till the 
dirt is perfectly separated; then wash it in clean 
water several times. Two middle sized potatoes 
will be sufficient for a pint of water. ‘The white 
fecula will answer the purpose of tapioca, and make 
an useful nourishing foog, with soup or milk, or 


In the last half of the fourth bates corer pe raw potatoes to a fine pulp in clean water, 


pulp, which does not pass the sieve, is of great Wse 
in cleaning worsted curtains, tapestry, carpets, 
other coarse goods, The mucilaginous liquor will 
clean all sorts of silk, cotton or woollen goods, 
without hurting or spoiling the coloar; it may be 
also used in cleaning oil paintings, or furniture, that 
is soiled. Dirtied painted wainscoats may be cleans 
ed by wetting a sponge in the liquor, then dipping 
it in a little fine clean sand, and afterwards rubbing 
the wainscoat with it. 


CH PARI. 


Ba.timore, Frivay, Octoser 27, 1826. 




















&#The next meeting of the Trustees of the Ma- 
ryland Agricultural Society will be held at Lexing- 
ton, the residence of D. Williamson, jr., on Thurs- 
day, the 9th day of November..gg 





A large pear, weighing 284 ounces was left on 
the Editor’s table this week—It was grown in a gar- 
den about two miles from Baltimore. 





8#Save or VatvasLe Booxs.—An opportunity | 
will be offered in Philadelphia on the 7th of November 


volumes in the different departments of@lit 
and the sciences; many of these books are - 
pean editions with fine engravings extremely rare 
and valuable. The sale will take place at the long 
rooms of Freeman, Son & Potter, on Tuesday even- 
ing, November 7, at 6 o’clock. : 
S. Potter, of the late firm of S. Potter & Co. 
Booksellers, Philadelphia, will be present at the sale 
of books, and will with pleasure purchase for those 
gentleman at a distanee who cannot make it conve- 


inient to attend. 


A catalogue of this extensive collection may be 
seen on application at the office of the American 
Farmer, at the Exchange, or at the Baltimore Li- 
brary. 








\literary prizes. 


delphia Album intends distributing the following 
The merit of the pieces to be de- 
‘cided by a committee of literary gentlemen of Phila- 
delphia, viz: 
| For the best original Tale, fifty dollars in cash, or 
a gold medal of the same value. 

For the second best original Tale, thirty dollars 
in cash. or a gold medal of the same value. 

For the best original Essay, fifty dollars in cash, 
or a goid medal of the same value. ~ 

For the second best original Essay, twenty dollars 
in cash, or a gold medai of the same value. 

For the best original Poem, not exceeding one 
hundred lines, thirty dollars in cash, or a gold medal 
of the same value. 





one hundred lines twenty dollars in cash, or a gol 
medal of the same value. . 


. 


serve to make starch and hair powder. The tae 24 


next, such as rarely occurs, of procuring choice andy 
e books composing a private library of 6,0000 -.— 


Literary Prizes.—The proprietor of the Phila- 


* 
For the second best original Poem, not reer 
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To be forwarded, free of expense, {6 Thomas ©, 


Clarke, proprietor of “ The Album and Ladies’ W. 


ly Gazette,” Philadelphia, as follows—-The Tales}ing Territory, and as an earnest of readiness to be 


on or before the first day of Deco 1 be 
Essays on or before the twentieth dayof January 
next—and the Poems on or before the twenty se- 
cond day of February next, each article to be ac 
companied with a sealed. note, containing the wri 
ter's name and address, which will in no case be 
epened, uniess a premium be awarded to the wri 
ter thereof. 

Editors throughout the United States are re- 
spectfully solicited to give the above one or more 
insertions. 





COMMUNICATION. 


¢#Those who suffer from any derangement of 


the kidneys are recommended to abstain from por- 
ter, ale, or beer, and to make a free use of honey. 
One who speaks from experience. 





FLORIDA INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE: 
ANTIQUITIES AND SCIENCE. 
Sir, Tallahassee, March, 4, 1826. 

The Froriva Instirute or AGricuLtureE, ANTI- 
QUITIES AND Science, have elected you an honora- 
ry member. 

This Institute has been formed by the citizens of 
the Middle District, for the laudable purposes of 
inquiring into, and Unfolding the resources of 
this rich and flourishing Territory. The richness 
and fertility of our soil, the strong traces every 
where existing of a once dense pepulation, of some 
unknown, but highly civilized nations, and a dispo- 
sition to unfold the sciences, have all co operated 
in inducing a belief, that such an association would 
develop the character of our soil, the remains of 
our antiquities, and the scientific researches of 
Our citizens. If, sir, your inclination or leisure will 

Wpermit you, to aid the society in any of the objects 
its formation, you will derive an additional title 
to the respect and esteem in which you are held 
by its officers and members. 
I have the honoar to be, sir, 
With high respect, your obed’t serv’t, 
~~ * WM. ALLISON M‘REA, 
and Science. 
Jonw S. Sxinver, Ese, 
Baltimore, d. i 
Orricers OF THE INsTITUTF FoR 1826, 
A. B. Woodward. President. 
James Gadsden, Ist Vice President. 
William P Duval. 2d Vice President. 
Achille Murat, 3d Vice President. 
Byrd C. Willis, 4th Vice President. 
Wm. Allison McRea, Correspond. Secretary. 
George E. Tingle, Recording Secretary. 
David B. Macomb, T'reasurer. 


Sir, Baltimore Post Office, 20:h Oct. 1826. 

I had the honour, but very recently, to receive 
your letter announcing my election as an honorary 
member of the Florida Institute of Agriculture. An- 
tiquities and Science. Adverting to the names of its 
officers and the interesting objects of the Institute, 
it is in every view gratifying to be admitted a mem- 
ber. The mode by which I can most effectually 
eooperate in your labours, is by offering the use of 
the *American Farmer,” which circulates through- 
out the Union, and was established for the express 
purpose of unfolding the resources of our common 
country, and of making known the productions and 
advantages peculiar to each portion of it. 

Amongst the respected officers of your Institute, 
I observe several who have been steady friends of 
my journal, and to whom it is known that the soil, 
climate, and productions of Florida have already 
been partially described in it; but these notices are 


Cor. See’ry Flor. Inst. of Agric. Antq.' 


worthy of being referred to only as evidence of the| 
ncern which is felt in the destiny of your flourish- 


| instrumental in my humble way in the furtherance of 
iall the views of your association. To that end,I 
| beg to be honoured with the continued correspon- 
dence and commands of the Institute, and to offer | 
ito yourself, sir, the assurance of the personal re- 
|spect and esteem with which I remain, 


Your obed’t serv’t, 
J. S. SKINNER. 
Wa. Atuisonw McRea, Fsa.. 
Cor. Sec'y Flor. Inst. Agric : 
and Science. 





BOARDING, 


¢#Wanted, a few Yearly B»arders in the respectable 
and quiet family of a lady residing in town. for the 
education of hersons. The charges will be moderate. 
The residence is in one of the most convenient and. 
healthy parts of the city. Not more than three board- | 
jers will be taken; and they must be of sedate and moral | 
(habits. For further particulars reference is made, by | 
| his permission, to Mr. J. S. Skinner, the Postmaster of 
| Baltumore. Oct. 27. 
) —— 


‘PATENT PLOUGHS, STRAW CUTTERS, &e. 


| The subsertber now offers to the public three hundred 
| well assorted Ploughs, all of Gideon Davis’ tmproved | 
| Patent, comprehending every size, from a small seeding | 
}to a large three horse plough; barshares well steeled | 
| to suit the most rugged and rocky soils, aud cast shares | 
jof different shapes to suit the different soils that are | 
|free from rocks, &e. Also, Nos. 8 and 9, cast broad at! 
{the heel for very light soils, where the Cary Plouzhs 
ihave generally been used. To prove the decided supe- 
|riority of these Ploughs over all others in use, the sub-| 
seriber would refer to those who have them in use for} 
ithe satisfaction ef those who are unacquainted with! 
their merits. Also, Davis’ Substratum, and Shovel! 
Ploughs—and likewise Ryland ttodes’ Patent Hillside | 
| Ploughs. on hand. 
| The demand for the subscriber’s Patent Cylindric! 
| Straw Cutter for the last six months having been much! 
greatepthan he had anticipated, many orders have been 
t he was notable to furnish, but he would | 
inform the public that he is now better prepared to! 
comply with orders for these useful implements, which! 
he warrants to be sufficiently strong. and to cut with} 
i facility hay, straw, cornstalks, and cornshucks.—Those | 
who wish to drive them by other than manual power, | 
will please to mention that in their orders, and the! 
machines will be constructed particularly for that pur-| 
pose. Also on hand, Brown’s Vertical Spinn rs for! 
'sprnning Wool, calculated for family use, dnd one ma-' 
{chine on the same principle running sixteen spindles, | 
'ealeulated for a small factory. Likewise, on hand,| 
‘Enoch Walker’s Patent Wheat Fans. All orders en-| 
jclosing the money, will meet particu'ar attention, and| 
| be the first supplied. ; 
| For sale one of the celebrated English Horse Hoes.—| 
| Also a box of very superior Indiana Oil or water Stones | 
for carpenters’ use. 
JONATHAN S. EASTMAN, | 

No. 36 Pratt street, immediately opposite the United; 
Hotel. 

















! 
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VENDUE. 
By virtue of an Order from the Orphans’ Court of 
| Queen Ann’s county, Maryland, I will expose to public 
sale, at the Farm called ‘‘Blakeford,” near Queens- 
town, on Tuesday, 7th of November, next ensuing, all 
the Personal Property of Robert Wright, deceased. 

Oct. 27. ROBT. WRIGHT, Administrator. 
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Curwen in reply to Columella revived, No. 2—An 
Essay on the expediency and practicability of improv- 
ing and creating Home-Markets for Agricultural pro- 
ductions and Raw Materials, by George Tibbits—On 
gathering Fruit—An Essay on the cultivation of Silk, 
by Gideon B. Smith—Flowers—Lockjaw in Horses— 
Rules for ascertaining a Horse’s age—Tree Hill Races, 
Riehmond—Norfolk Fall Races—New method of clean- 
ing Silks, Woollens and Cottons,—Editorial—Adver- 
tisements. 
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MOT RC WHOLESALE.| RETAIL. 
masthoncened — from} to |from| to 
BELF, Baltimore Prime,}bb}.! 8 00} ~ | | ~.|77—— 
BACON, and Hams, . lb. “6 10 9] 12 
BEES-WAX, Am. yello — 29 30 50 
COFFEE, Java,.....}|—j] 163] 174) 20 28 
Havana,.... | — 15 17 28 
COTTON, Louisiana, &c.|} — 1) 14 
Georgia Upland,. .. | — 10 12 
COTTON YARN, No. 10,) — 28 30 
An advance of 1 cent) — 
each number to No. 18.) — 
CANDLES, Mould, .. | — 13 14 16 18 
Pe .theee san —{ ij* 12 4 
nn Re —{ 84) 10) we} 45 
FEATHERS, Live,... | — 32 37 
FISH, Herrings,Sus. bbI.}2 $74) 
Shad, trimmed, 5 50; 6 Oo} 
FLAXSEED,..°. .. bush 75 80 
FLOUR, Superfine, city,| bbl, 5 90) 5 12) 5 25) ¢ @; 
ere =| 4% 
Susquehanna, superfi. | — | 4 00 
GUNPOWDER, Balti. . [251b| 5 00 5 50 
GRAIN, Ind. corn, yellow jbush 50 55) 
white | — 50 55} 
Wheat, Family Flour. | — | 1 i 10 
do. Lawler, & Red,new| — 95} 1 
do. Red, Susque. .. | — 95 sakes 
RyG, 2c ccc we . a 65; 67 
Barley, . 2.212 — 80; 1 00 
Clover Seed, Red . . |bush| 4 50 5 00) 
Ruta Baga Seed,. . . | ib. 87! 1 00 
Orchard Grass Seed, jbush| 3 00 3 50 | scone 
Mangel Wurtzel Seed,j — | 1 25 1 50 
Timothy Seed, ... . , 4 00 4 50 scares 
sik Ae oS ean _ 50 
Bean. White, . — |} ) 50] 1 70) 1 89 
HEMP, Russia, clean,. |ton!200 ‘210 
Do. Country. ..|— 4120 200 
HOPS, Ist sort, (1826) Ib. 28) 
HOGS’ LARD,..... —{| 7 0 4 
LEAD,Pig....... Ib. 7 
Tae. 74 8 
LEATHER, Soal, best,| —| 21) 23) 32 
MOLASSES, sugar-house|gal.| 46) 50) 624) 45 
Havana, Ist qual. . 27} — 30) 32) 374 
NAILS, 6a20d. ..... | Ib 63 
NAVAL STORES, Tar, | bbl.) 1 50)1 624 
RE case ae te wie —/]2 
Turpentine, Soft, .. | -—{ 1 75 
OLL, Whale. common, . {gal. 27) $0 
Spermaceti, winter”. | — 15} 8 
POR. Baitimore Mess, | bbI | 11 00) | 
do Prime,... | — {| 8 00) 8 50} 
PLASTER, cargo price, | ton.) 3 50, | 
ground, bbi! 1 50 
RICF, fresh, ...... | Ib.) 34| | 5 
SOAP, Baltimore White,| Ib.{ 12) 14) 8) gg 
Brown an: yellow,) — 54! 8) 10) 12 
WHISKEY, ist proof, . |gal.| $2) 34) 38; 49 
PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr} — 75) 1 00) 1 25 
APP" E BRANDY, tst pr| ~- | — 29 ; . 50 
SUGARS, Havana White, 'c.lb.)12 5013 50:14 | 15 
do. Brown, .- | — | 9 50/10 75) 
Louisiana, .....- — | 9 25:10 OOF it 
OS SOS ere eT co Ib. 19 22 20) 92 
SPICES, Cloves, . _ 10 ; 1 00 
Ginger, Ground,... | — 7 12; 12) 4g 
Pepeer,. . .s2ss- — 16; 164: 2 
SALT, St. Ubes, . . bush} 43 | 17 
Liverpool ground = 46} 47 7 
SHOT, Balt. all sizes, . | cih/ 8 50 | 12 
WINES, Madeira, L. P. |gal.|*2 50} $ 00) 3 50| 4 
do. = Sicily,. . } — | 1 10) 1 35) 1 50) @ 9 
eee eeee — | 1 05) 1 10) 1 50) 1 45 
I 6 6: ee weak Ja doz.) 4 8 5 00) g go 
Port, first quality, . . |gal./ 1 65) 1 85) 2 50 
WOOL, Merino, full bI’d| Ib.| 30) 85 ) untean 
do.  crossed,. . | — 20) 22 tus 
Common, Country, —_ 18 22) back & free 
Skinvers’ or Pulled, — 20 25 | from tags. 
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_ without either the desire or the ‘power to make ex- ‘The variation of the blood in each cross is desig- 


. animal has been made co 


ness of their carcasses, and the activity of their blood has been commixed, 
“muscles, are enabled to find sustenance, and by the been joined during many generations, with reference 
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4 Tu — * * *, jumbled in most cases 


ASAICULQURE. a oe wn, Irish, and common American she 


THE ART OF BREEDING. af 


_?falfinity in.all cases; yet the absence of determined 
To Jonaruan Rosearts, Esq bs “rt ae them eppeiation of a 
President of the Penn. Agric, Sac reed,” which I suppose must be marked by points, 
Dear Siz, 5 
In compliance with your request, I have presented 


properties, @g general conformation so distinct, as 
to leave netelita 
the Society, an account of my sheep 
a have never considered any race of sheep fitted 


tion in regard to immediate origin 
or descént. 
for all the climates, aad objects, of our vast 


But “race,” I conceive, in the of breed- 
ers, embraces many breeds; thus c 
under the general terms ‘long woolled,” and ¢ 
territory, and I h voured to show, that! woolled race.” : 
“particular breeds for ages retained imt By the term “variety,” I appre 
eertain parts of Ew ré the shape of the -_ mean a product fortuito 
rmable to the purposes,|design, exhibitmg peculiar c 
to the climate, to the food, and face of the country |in form or yor both, and whi 
» which it has been reafed. On the mountains cided, as to prevent its being assigned to any known 
Scotland and Wales, on the bare chalk hills ef, family, or particular breed, 
the southern and western parts of England, races!) Mew varieties are obta by crosses—they are 
of sheep have always been bred, which by the light- | fixed by selection, and in. When their 
d their offspring has 





— 



























eloseness of their fl-eces, areé,fitted to endure the to the approximation of the individuals so joined 
exposure. which in mountainous regions must al- to the points or properties desired, producing an 
ways be met. In the rich valesfof Leicestershire,’ union of their characteristic peculiarities, they are 
and highly cultivated marshes of Lincolnshire, and said to be established or fixed in one family, consti- 
other counties in the north, families, the very op-' tuting thus an improved breed. ; 

posite to these, have beefias carefully bred, pos-| The first cross produces a variet called an half 
sessing heavy carcasses, ool, shorter legs, bred—the second, three-fourths—the third, seven 
very small bone, with the mo ggish dispositions, eighths—the fourth, fifteen sixteenths, and so on. 


ertion to obtain food.” 'nated by figures to a certain point only, becuse 
And with these impressions you will perceive [ there is a point where all sagacious breeders ac- 
have not given up long woolled sheep, but have re- knowledge, that the blood of the original sire or 
peatedly ordered them from England, in addition to dam, is s@ nearly sunk or expelled, as to be little 
several imported parcels, which I had obtained here estimated, leaving them at that point, in possession 
or in Massachusetts, more especially as I conceive/ of animals usually equal to pure blood. 
combing wool essential to certain manufactures} Jfgfwere not received among breeders, whose 
about to be introduced. ex ce has ied to the conclusion—if it were not 
My success in crossing Tunisian long woolled| sancti by men, whose habits of investigation, 
sheep, with ‘“Beanes’ mixep” family of Dishley|and etal knowledge, cannot fail t 
biood, was sufficiently ifest in the fine rams, agpisht be questioned 
which you so much admired on their way to my breed could be found, 
friends in Maryland and Virginia. In crossing th b@ retained without danger 1 
animals of different breeds, suT NoT OF DisTiNcT} transition destructive of all the objects, in the pro- 
races, both being of rHE LoNG WOOLLED race, [| motion of which, it had been sought. ‘This posi- 
did not expect to obtain the gvod qualities of both,| tion may be illustrated by the success which the 
without the defects of either, | but hoped to procure} breeders of dogs, and even of birds have attained. 
the hardiness and fine mutton of Tunisian sheep,| The term “breeding in and in” appears to have 
with some of the attcibutes, not of pure Dishley, but|been received by some writers in a different sense 
merely of “Beaaes’ Mixep” FamiLy of Dhishley/from that in which I apprehend it should be applied. 
blood. [I expected from mongrels, but the degree of|1 have considered Sir John Sebright’s essay, pub-! 
lished at the desire of the President of the Royal; 
Society, decidedly the best which has appeared) 
upon this subject, and in my impressions I am sup-! 























excellence possessed by mongrels, until after a suc 
cession of years, by proper selection, and repeated 
crosses, | might have fixed certain varieties in one 
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term family is used, to designate their close|@ 
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and 
CE, THE IMPERFECTIONS OF THE 
he opposes its being carried so far, 

have imagined, it was pursued by 
é practice has never been traced. 
ended that the effects of breeding 
injurious; my praetice, independent 
ion in favour of Sebright’s doctrine, 
e that I do not object to the union to 
a certain pomt, of animals nearly allied 
One of my finest bulls (Malcolm) which I import- 
the time I possessed many high bred males of 
me breed, is derived from a cow begotten by 
Western Comet upon his g. g. grand daughter. 

And that I am confirmed in this opinion by Mr. 
Coates, one of the oldest breeders of Great Britain, 
is evident in his declaring, that he has seen no bullys 
which he would prefer to Malcolm as a sire. 

The celebrated Knight—Mason—Rudd—Whifa- 
ker—Parkinson and Somerville, might be quoted 
in ald of that which has been advanced; but more 
pointedly to bring the soundness of Sebright’s dec- 
trine to your view, 1 would recall your own and 
your brother’s experience in flocks of sheep made 
decrepid by too close adherence to the same blood. 

lam yours, &c. 
JOHN HARE POWEL. 
Powelton, Oct. 5th, 1826. 
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Note.—(From Sinclair’sfGode of Agriculture.) 

The art of improved breeding consists, in making 
a careful selection of males and females, for the 
purpose of,producing a stock, with f-wer defects, 
and with greater properties than their parents; b 
which the mutual perfections shall be preserved, 
and their mutual faults correct 

The objects of improved 


reeding, theréfore, 
are, to obviate defects, and to a 






several generations, the properties hb it is 
object to obain, and any tendency to produce ua- 
wished for properties, been extirpated, their 
ny are said to be well bred, and their stock 
be relied on.t : 


well formed his celebrated stock of sheep, 
spared no pains or expense, in obtaining the 
est individuals, from all the best kinds of long or 
combing woolled sheep, wherever they were {é be 


|met with; and it cannot be doubted, that any breed 


may be improved in the same manner,.namely, that 
of putting the best males to the finest females. 
After a superior breed, however, has thus been ob- 
tained, it is-a point that has been much disputed, 
whether it is proper to raise stock, 1. from the same 
family; or, 2. From the same race, but of different 


family, constituting thus an improved breed. 

J might have pursued my object for many years 
without danger of breeding too closely in, even if I 
had begun with but two sheep. It is admitted by 
most of the opponents of breeding in and in, that 
with certain views the father may be united with 
the daughter—with the grand-daughter—g. grand 
daughter—and g. g grasd daughter, for the g g. 
grand daughter is supposed to retain one-sixteenth 
of the blood of the origial dam. 

But a brother and svter should very rarely be 
joined, as they are both of precisely the same blood. 

Much confusion hasarisen from the want.of pro 
per technical languag: to convey the principles up- 
on which the art of Weeding has been established. 
Thé use of the word, family, breed, and race, in- 
discriminately, caus no little difficulty in commu- 
nicating precise im/fessions on this subject: and to 
prevent cavil in th use of terms, I will endeavour 
to illustrate the aceptation in which they are taken 


‘gel called all the old “Bakewell” sheep.a 
“mixed family’ as they are mongrels derived 
from Beanes’ portation of Dishley and Tees- 
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perted by Sinclair and Young, the one quoting Se- 


families; or. $. From races entirely different. 


bright in the ‘Code of Agriculture,” the other esta- 
blishing his positions in the *‘Survey of Sussex,” by 
giving the highest authorities—facts, as well as the 
opinions of practical men. ' — ) 

By opposing a breeding in and in,” Sebright does *Sir John S. Sebright’s Essay on the Art of improv- 


not intend to exclude the union of animals nearly| ing the Breed of Domestic Animals, p. 5 and 8. I 
allied, for he justly remarks— breeding proceeds on the presumption, that the ten- 


“Mr. Bakewell had certainly the merit of de-|Cmping the form, constitution and qualities which it 
stroying the absurd prejudice which formerly pre- P 5 


; x ; . : ‘possesses; and as two animals are concerned in the 
vailed against breeding from, animals, between | production of one offspring, that one. is expected to in. 
whom there was any degree Of relationship; had 


y herit, a form and constitution, compounded on the joint 
this opinion been universally acted upon, no one 


qualities of its two parents. Thus it is found, in nu. 
could have been said to be possessed of a particu-| merous breeds of animals, as in deer, iv the West High- 
lar breed, good or bad; for the produce of one 
year would have been dissimilar to that of another, 
and we should have availed ourselves but little of 
an animal of superior merit, that we might have 
had the good fortune. to possess.” 
And he continues, that brother and sister may 
even be joined with certain views, “should they, 


1. Breeding from the same family.—This method 
is called breeding in-and-in, or putting animals of 





Chillingham Park, the offspring, for an indefini 
ber of generations, have borne the same gener 
racters. Observations by C. Mason, Esq.,of Cli 
Durham. - Z 
{Sir John S. Sebright’s Essay, p. 7. Incessant-care 
and attention, however, are necéssary, to 
yup to the mark; and this rather fortunate. 





BOTH BE VERY GOOD, and P \RTICULARLY. SHOUED! wise, since it perpetuates the merifof breeders; and the 
THE SAME DEFECTS NOT PREDOMINATE IN BOTH, BUT) competition of stock. Se. «< & 
THE PEKFECTIONS OF THE ONE, PROMISE TO CORRECT } Young’s Lecture, p. 9. 








land cattie, in the North Devon, and in the wild cattle of 
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equire and to.per- - a 
petuate desirable properties; hence, when a race rie * 
animals have possessed, in a great ee, throu 3 


was upon this priciple of selection, tha 1. * eT : 
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the nearest relationship together.* Though this 

Jan was some time in fashion, under the sanction 
of Bakewell’s authority, yet experiené@»has now 

roved, that it cannot be uccessfully persevered 
in. It may prove beneficial indeed, if not carried 
too far, in fixing any variety that = be thought 
valuable,t but, on the whole, it is so only in appear- 
ance. Under this system, the young animal comes 
into the world, on, comparatively a very small 
scale. By keeping it fat from the first moment of 
its existence, it is made to attain a greater size than 
nature intended; and its weight in consequence will 
be very great, in proportion to the size of its bones. 
Thus a generation or two of animals of an extraor 
dinary form, and saleable at enormous prices, may 
be obtained; but that does not prove that the prac- 
tice is eligible, if long persisted in.{ On the con- 
trary, if the system be followed up, the stock get 
tender and delicate, they become bad feeders; and) 
though they retain their shape and beauty, they will 
decrease in vigour and activity, will become lean 





a = 





‘the celebrated Culley continued, for many years, 
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breeding. He observes, that there never did exist 
an animal without some defect in constitution, in 
form, or in some other essential quality; and such 
defect, however small it may be at first, will in- 
crease in every succeeding generation, and at last 
predominate in such a degree, as to render the 
breed of little value.* Breeding in-and-in, there- 
fore, would only tend to increase and to perpetuate 
that defect; which might be eradicated, by a judicious 
selection fram a different family in the same race. 
2. The sbreeding from different families of the 
Same race, is therefore a preferable system. When 
these have been for some time established in diffe- 
rent situations, and have had some slight shades of 
difference imp d upon them, by the influence of 
different cli , suils, and treatment, it is found 
advantageous to interchange the,afales, for the pur- 
pose of strengthening the excellencies and remedy- 
ing the defects of each family. On this principle, 


NS 
vants. ‘The provisions and bread-stuffs required te 
feed the artizans, while converting these. articles 
into manufactured an@ saleable. are also sup- 
plied by foreigners... The consequences to the 
eountry and treasury are, that we are thereby dis- 
enabled to pay’ for, and import, other articles which 
we want; ul should, in that case, import, to the 
full amoun@f all we could and should make of 
these. In this state, we have now more than five 
hundred thousand persons clothed in the woolleg 
and cotton goods made in foreign countries, and of 
foreign raw materials, except part of the raw cot- 
ton. The importationgg Jen and cotton, ex- 
ceed sixteen millions, sumption, fourtees 
millions; and the pr of: our people who 
consume them are imméfse. 

These particulars are stated, to illustrate the po. 
sition, that manufacturing establishments, commen. 
surate with the wants of the community, cannot for 
a long time be expected to rise in this country, 











to hire his rams from Bakewell, at the time 


unless they are shielded and protected in their 


and dwarfish, and ultimately —— of continuing: that other breeders were paying bim a hberal price| infancy by government, and that they may, with 


the race. ‘The instances of t 
The celebrated breeder, Prinsep, found, that de-| 
crease of size unavoidable, in spite of all his en- 
deavours, by keeping the young stock well,t. pre 
vent it§ Sir John S. Sebright tried many experi- 





is are numerous ;for the use of his own; and the very same practice; that protection, some of them soon be expected 


| 


is followed by the most skilful breeders at present.t /to rise, without prejudice to the treasury, or the 





HOME MARKETS—AGRICULTURAL PRO-| ment. 


ments by breeding in-and in, with dogs, fowls, and | DUCTIONS AND RAW MATERIALS. 
pigeons, and found the breeds uniformly degene |(From the Memoirs of the Board of Agriculture of the 


rate.| A gentleman Who tried the system with 
pigs, brought them at last into such a state, that 
the females gave over breeding almost entirely, and 





State of New York.) 
(Continued from p. 251.) 
England, from the earliest times, supplied our 


consumers of foreign goods, except, perhaps, a 
temporary rise im their price at the commence. 
By gradually teking up and protectin 
|particular articles in succession, such as coul 
;probably be supplied in the country, the whole 
would be ultimately n up, protected, and made 
athome. Wool, ¢ , and hemp, may claim the 
‘preference at present; afterwards, iron, steel, and 


when they did breed their produce was so small! southern states with coarse woollen cloths, called | other goods; from time to time, until the whole ca- 
and delicate, that they died as soon as they were negro cloths. For a few years, the English were, talogue of foreign manufactured articles are includ- 


born. Nay, Mr..Knight’s experiments with plants 
have fully convinéed him, that in the vegetable, as 
well.as in the animal kingdom, the offspring of a 
male and female, not related, will possess more 
strength and vigour, than where they are both of 
the same family. This proves how uoprofitable 
such connexions are. ‘That is no reason, however, 


‘excluded from these markets by the late embargo 
and war, and manufactories for making cloths, as 
substitutes, were established in the New England 
states, and some in this state At first, these cloths 
sold for about seventy five cents per yard; but at 
less, before the close of the war. At that time, 
they were met in those markets by large supplies 


ed. The farming interest and receipts into the 
treasury would, at every step, be found to be pro- 
moted and advanced. The farming interest would 
soon find a home consumption, and home markets 
for all their productions, and in these, irresistible 
inducements for further improvements in their 
modes of cultivation. ‘The capacity of the country 


why a breeder may not manage a particular family from England. and they fell to below fifty*cents, ‘© P@Y for larger quantities of the foreign articles, 


of animals to great advantage, by shifti.g or chang- 
ing. instead of breeding directly from parents.te 
offspring.** Hence the propriety of procuring malés 


from the flocks and herds of those who have the continued to be pressed wih both descriptions of 


same or a similar breed. It has been remarked, 
that those farmers have in general the worst flocks. 
who breed from rams produced on their own farins, 
and that an interchange of males is mutually bene- 
ficial.tt 

With respect to the doctrine, “that when you can 
no longer find better males than your own, then by 
all means breed from them, for that best can only 
beget best;” it is ably refuted by an intelligent au 


Orders less frequent. or for diminished quan 
tities, to England. ‘The usual quantities continue’ 
‘to be made there, and accumulited. ‘The market 


cloths. The price declined to forty, to thirty. five, 
and thirty cents. In 1823-4, an immense mass, 
probably the entire accumulated quantity in Eng 
jland, was sent out, and being still met by cloths 
‘made here, fell to twenty-five, twenty, and even 
seventeen cents. That operation broke down our 
\manufacturers; they gave up the markets to the 
English. who, unless the tariff of last year shall pre- 
jvent them, will again take the market at former 


thor, who has devoted much attention to the art of. prices. ‘The cotton bagging manufacturers of Ken- 





*It having been found, that this syetem produced ani- 


mals quite deficient in vigour, those who are now pos-| 


itucky, [ am informed, met a similar fate in the de- 
\eline and fall of their establishments. 
There are several setis of articles, particularly 


still r maining to be j 
payment of duties, wou 
owing. 

fam aware that Ihave given but a very inade- 
quate view of the embarrassments and difficulties 
which attend the commencement of manufactures 
jan countries where the arts have been neglected, 
It is not so much from the want of hands, such as 
they are, or from the want of capital, that manu- 
facturing is not commenced, as tryin the absence of 
the arts, and professions; or some one, or all of 
ithem, upon which a particular branch is dependent. 
The unskilfulness of workmen, and wast of com- 
|petition among them; and above all, the powerful, 
but inevitable coropetition, which the new beginner 
‘must meet with in the foreigner, who has before 
;supplied the market. These difficulties and discou- 


sported, charged with the 
fill the treasury to over- 


sesse i : agements, i ne anufae 
essed of a capital stock, keep two or three streams of ‘all those made from wool and cotton, which would Tse™ nts, in the commencement of manufactures, 


blood, quite distinct, that they may avoid a consangui- 
nity. 
t Sir John S. Sebright’s Essay, p. 13. 
ry Cline. Esq., Comm. vol iv. p. 442. 
{ Paper by T. A. Knight, Esq.; Comm. to the Board of 
Agriculture, vol. ii. p. 185. These dwarfish males, how- 


Paper by Hen- 


ever, may not have an injurious effect on the stock of these pursuits are deterred, and dare not undertake| 


another person, especially the first cross, if the females 
be of a coarser quality, and, on Mr. Cline’s principle, 
if they are of a larger size than the males put to them. 


§ Paper by T. A. Knight, Esq., Comm. to the Board of 


Agriculture, vol. ii. p. 185. 

hn John 8. Sebright’s Essay, p. 13. 

Paper by T. A. Knight, Esq., Comm. to the Board 
of Agriculture, vol. ii. p. 186. 

** Husbandry of Scotland, vol. ii. Appendix, p. 109. 
The same rule holds good regarding the human species. 
By a train of unfortunate circumstances, a brother and 
sister ‘german, ignorant of their close connexion toge- 

r, were married. They had ten children, all of 
whom died before their parents. 

tf Paper by T. A. Knight, Esq., Comm. vol. ii. p. 172. 


|be made here, to the extent of the home demand, 
‘if not for exportation. If assurances should be 


} 


|given that the present prices would be maintained, 


‘there is no want of capital; the requisite stock of| 


‘artizans would soonjappear. But adventurers in 
them; partly from the apprehension, that the pre- 
sent protection, by way of duties, may be abated; 
‘but much more so, from a dread of the competition 
which they well know must ensue between them- 
selves and the foreigners, who have hitherto sup- 
plied the country with these articles. The conse- 
quence to the farming and landed interest is, that 


this, to clothe about all the rich and fashionable 





Domesti€ Animals, p. 11 and 14. 
} General Report of Scotland, vol. iii, p. 17. 





the wool is grown in foreign countries, instead of * 


part of the community, and even labourers and ser- 


* Sir John 8. Sebright, on Improving the Breeds of of 


are altogether such, in regard to many of them, as 
‘the uniform experience of every country has found 
‘it impracticable to overeome, without the aid of the 
powerful shield of government to protect them 
against foreign competition, in their infancy. 

My recollection may fiil me in an attempt to 
suggest the numerous objections which have been 
urged, against granting the protection to manufac- 
|tures required of governmett, or the different inte- 
jrests and professions, by whom they are made. 

Among others, it is held, that the country is not 
i capable of furnishing the necessary stock and va- 
|riety of raw materials, and, n particular, that it 
nnot supply the wool for wodlen manufactures. | 
That a certain loss of revene derived from im- 
ports, must be sustained, and direct taxatior, to 


m good the deficiency , must Ye a consequence 


' 


is protection 
’ That we have not the hands f spare from the 
other more and profitableemployments— 


; 4 
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tha: Congress are not authorized to grant (ur t 
quired protection) by taxing the many for the be 
nefit of the ¢ nor’to cherish and elevate one 
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at first view, it is, nevertheless, beyond all quest 
true. It may be taken as a general rule, thate 
nation imports commodities from abroad, of so 





me 











class, to the prejudice of others. and particularly sort. to about the amount which it is convenient for 
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rom the like causes, in all the countries 
al records have been examined, and. 
j apprehended, conclusively, that the re- 












the shipping interest, which is already established, 
and in successful operation—the danger of smug- 
ing; the destruction of all regular commerce; the 
Bane izing influence of manufacturing establish- 
ments; the great and unnecessary injury to the 
farming interest, as j Id be at their expense, 
more immediately, e required protection 
must be granted—that manufacturers do not re- 
uire further protection, they are doing well, and 
will increase as fast as the welfare of the country 
requires; and it is held by the cotton, sugar, and 
tobacco-growers, that it might excite the displeasure 
of England, and that, by way of retaliation, she 
may shut out their commodities from her markets. 
Many of these objections have been answered and 
refuted, satisfactorily to my mind, still it may not be 
improper, at this time, briefly to notice some of them. 
In regard to the capacity of the country to fur- | 
nish the necessary quantity of wool. 
It is said that wool cannot be grown in this coun- | 

, in sufficient quantities to clothe its inhabitants. 
This is evidently erroneous The only reason why 
wool has not heretofore been grown to any consi- 
derable amount is, that there has been no steady or 
efficient demand for it. The demand during our late, 
war was great. Before that time, it was next to 
nothing, compared with other kinds of agricultural 
produce During the wir, and embargo, the quan- 
tity of wool raised, was very much increased, and if. 
the growers and manufacturers of that article then, 
in this country, could have been defended from the 
interference of foreigners, and foreign wool, in the 
shape of woollen cloths, had continued to be ex- 
cluded; before this time, the quantity of wool raised, 
would not only have been equal to clothing the en- 


untry, and particularly of this coun- 
try, from duties on imported articles, may 
y certainly be augmented, by gradual diminutions of 
_ In England, all, or nearly every manufactured ar- | the importations of manufactured articles from 
ticle, together with bread-stuffs and provisions, are abroad. But these results may be further illustrat- 
directly, or virtually prohibited. There still re- ed by the experience of this country in the article 
mains, however, even to England, a yast amount to;of coarse cotton cloths. Before the commence- 
be imported. All the articles whose growth requi ent of the late war and embargo, immense quan- 
a warmer or tropical climate, or which candenettic. of coarse cotton cloths were imported from 
conveniently raised, or the value of which may be India and England. Importations were suspended 
further angmented by the labour,of her drtizans. by the war and embargo. During the war, the ar- 
Phe raw silks, oils and fruits of Htaly;ithe cotton of ticle being in great demand, manufactories were 
our sorthern states; the sugars, ‘Spiri , dye-stuffs, ‘established, and commenced their operations. At 
and fruits of the ‘West Indies; the Wines and fruits the close of the war, the country was again iffun- 
of Spain, Portugal, and other wine raising coun- dated with India and English coarse cotton cloths. 
tries; the teas of China; the hemp, flax, iron. and These foreign cloths, meeting those made here in 
furs of Russia and Swedew; ‘the timber and peltries our markets, the market was overstocked, and the 
of Canada and Norway,@nd@ multitude of other ar- goods sold at such reduced prices, that the works 
ticles. Her importations of some sort, taken in the in this country were stopped, and the owners, many 









it to pay for. and beyond its ability to pay, it cannot 
for any length of time continue to import. 


| aggregate from all the countries from which she im-'of them ruined. Congress, however, increased the 


vorts, must, in the long run, equal, or thereabouts, duty upon this article, for their protection. From 
er exportations, or she would no longer derive any the quantity in the market, the effect of this duty 
benefit from her exportations, other nations having was not iu.mediately felt. . 
nothing which ‘she wanted, g would take in ex-| But further importations ceased. Under the faith 
change. ‘The question is; is She, by manufacturing, of this protecting duty, however, the cotton tills 
thereby enabled to import more; the duties payable were again put in operation, and, as the manufac- 
upon which, shall be productive in like proportion, turers became better acquainted with their busi- 
to the smaller quantity, to which, without manufac- ness, and from the competition which ensued among 
turing, she twust of necessity have been limited? _ them, the evuntry is abundantly supplied with tlie 
It 1s contended that she is thereby enabled to im-' article, at a much less price than it was formerly 
port more; and to illustrate this position, the trade imported The country is not only supplied, but» 
of England is referred to, when taat nation did not overflowing the demand at ho it has at this time 
manufacture more than this now does, when she sent become a. great, if not the best and surest article 
her wool, raw materials, &c., to Flanders, and other for exportation which we have, “Phe coarsé 
couniries, and received cloths, and other manufac- cloths of this country now have prefe in 
tured articles in return; a practice whieA she con-'the South American markets, over the clo i 


tire population of this country, but by necessary) tinued for many centuries; in either of which, or. England made for like purposes, and it bids fair to 


gompetition, the quality would have becn improved, even in balla century, by adopting her present poli-' supplant them in all foreign markets, where the ,” 


and its price reduced to the proper level, or below 
it. At the close of the war, however, the country 
was again inundated with foreign wool, in the shape 


of woollen manufactures, which hed the preference: perity. 


to cloths made here, by our half learned artists 


cy, sbe might have greatly enlarged her number of cloths of both countries find admittance and a 

people; ten folded her revenue from and market. 

raised the nation to a state of the m a By protecting the manufacturers of this article 
ra short time, (who are good customers for our 

By reviewing the history of the manufactures and' bread stuffs and provisious,) from the interference 


The consequence was, that our new beginners in’ trade of England, it will be found that, at the com-' of foreigners, the continual drain of money to Eng- 


the manufacture of wool. were broken down and 
ruined. Wool could not be sold at hardly any 


mencement of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, her land and India, was not only stopped, but it now 


revenue derived from customs, or duties. on all the enables us to import more of the articles still 


price. Sheep became useless to the farmer; and: imported articles, amounted to but 14,0001., yearly. 
the flocks of sheep were killed off by thousands, The measures adopted by that Queen, and ber ex-. 
and their carcasses thrown to the hogs. ‘The flocks cellent minister, Cecil, in protection of the manufac- 
of sheep were destroyed in this summary way, or. tures and trade of her people, raise: the revenue! 
by peddling them about in our markets, at from from this source, in her time, to more than 50,0001, 
fifty, to seventy-five ceuts per head, unti! the num- and from these plain reasons, that her nobles, pre- 


ber was reduced to the demands of a part of our lates, and gentry, consumed larger quantities of'ton, it may 
farmers, for the coarse fabrics made in their fami- home made, instead of foreign articles; and her peo- ' 
The farmers have, however, ple were thereby enabled to earn more money by. 


lies. for their use 


‘maining to be imported, to the full amount of all 


we export of this. - And it is found that we still im- 


‘port of these other articles to the full amount of all 


we are able to pay for, and the rate of exchange re- 
mains very much against ns. 

While on the subject of the manufacture of cot- 
useful to consider the rise and pro- 
gress of the manufacture of this article in England. 
Before the English prohibited the importation of 


lately, again slowly, and cautiously increased their making them. and to import and pay for a greatly cotton goods, they were imported from India and 


flocks, apprehending in the mean time, another de- | increased quantity of foreign articles, still remain-; 
feat, by some caprice of government. or change of ing to be imported For these facts and results, | 


times. The smail addition to the tariff of last year, Anderson’s History of Commerce, for. the reign of 
has increased that confidence. The flocks are now that Queen, is referred to. 

again more carefully attended to, but the price of, Although much was done during the reign of that 
wool may svon again decline, unless the duties on monarch, the trade and manufactures of England in 
imports are further augmented, so as to draw into, the succeeding, as in the former arbitrary reigns, to 
the country, or grow up in it, a sufficient stock of the revolution, underwent fluctuations. From 
artiz:ns, to make and supply all the woollen goods) that time, the laws and regulations relating to ma- 


required in the consumption of the country; and un- 


® less this stock of artizuns shall be enlarged, and 


mauufactories of the article established, commensu 
rate with the demand of the country, another slaugh 


Yer and destruction of sheep may be expected. 


It is maintained, that no further protection ought 
to be provided for manufactories, because the re- 
venue derived to government: {rom duties able 
on importations, will the be diminished, and 
direct taxation resortedit ‘@ necessary cOnse- 
quence of this pr tectia etn 5. J 


Jf the reverse ef 








‘ tion is not evident! to more than 11,000,000/. 


nulactures and trade, could be no longer altered or 
changed for political or monied considerations, by 
the arbitrary proclamations of the King. Monopo- 
lies were put down, further prohibitions of manu- 
factured articles were enacted or enforced by se 
verer penalties, until every foreign manufactured 
article which could be made at home. was virtually 
excluded, by direct inhibition, or high duties. And 
it is worthy of remark, that, as foreign manu 
tures was excluded, the receipts from duties on 
portations augmented, until 1822, t 

These resu 








sold at about one third the cost of making them in 
England. It was seen, that under such discourage- 
ment, her new beginners would be driven out of the 
market, and probably never become workmen at the 
trade. She wisely excluded these foreign cheap 
goods; secured the home market to her raw hands, 
and gave them the fullest opportunity to become 
adepts in the art; the consumers in the mean time, 
paying more than double the price, at which the 
like goods could be had from abroad. The conse- 
quences resulting to England, are, that she is now 
at the head of that art, while none of the raw ma- 
terials are raised in that kingdom, but every of 
them imported from abroad. At this time, oP im 

year 1823, as appears from a statement in 
ment, by Mr. Huskinson, her manufacture of the ar 
ticle, amounted to 54,000,000 pounds sterling, or 
about 240 millions of dollars—her exports of theigs. 


‘ticle, to 22 millions sterling, or about 98 millions D 
¥ ambvuntedidollars—the number of families employed in this 
are found business, 500,000. Her exports of this article alone, 
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amounting to about double all the domestic exports 
of this country, including the raw cotton of the 
southern states. 

Will any one say that the establishment and pro- 
tection of this branch of manufacture, was purchased 
too dear by England? It cost a temporary expense 
to the consumer, of the extra price paid for the 
home-made, over the imported article. Did her 
land-holders pay too dear for it? ‘They now de- 
rive the benefit of a home market for all the provi- 
sions and bread-stuffs to feed, wool to clothe, build. 
ing materials, &c., to supply a large population! 
which never could have been in existence without | 
it, and exceeding in amount, all the exports of these| 
articles by this country. Did her shipping and im- | 
porting interests pay too dear for it? Have they,| 
in consequence of the exports of this article, been! 
able to pay for, and import, more than they could’ 
have done without it? Has the national revenue, | 
from duties on imports, been augmented by the ex- | 
portation of this 98 millions of dollars worth of cot-| 
ton goods, and the importation, of course, of a like} 





amount in other articles? It is believed to be ovi-| 
dent, that, in every point of view, she has been im- 
mensely benefited by it. 
Her silk manufactory presents another item of} 
surprising advantage; raised entirely by a like poli-| 
cy to that observed in relation to cotton. he} 
raw materials, also, wholly imported, and costing| 
1,000,0002., or 4,500.000 dollars. Its produce is 
10,000 ,0001., or $44,500,000; leaving $40,000,000 
tabi between the makers and government. | 
‘Aamilies supported by it, are 40,000.* Does 
not herlanded interest derive great benefits from the| 
supply of these families? {s not England able to| 
dmport More in consequence of her exportations of 
% tured silk goods? But to contrast the po- 
‘ef this country with that of England in each | 
ular, would lead me into details which might} 
come tedious. Permit me, however, to say, that! 
. the policy of this country, with very few exceptions, 

is that of encouraging importations of manufactured 

articles, and of discouraging manufacturers. The! 






experienced in our short war with her. 
has, moreover, since the war, remitted taxes, which 
produced $28,237,500 annually, and has established 


nd 


England 


a sinking fund of $22,500,000, which is fast reducing 
her debt. She has but to avoid, in future, unneces- 
sary wars, to discharge a debt, once thought to be 
so enormously large, as to be wholly impracticable. 

Although as a general rule, the exportations of 
all countries are made with the sole view of im- 
porting other articles; and that no country would, 
or does export articles of value, without receiving in 
return, value of some sort; and that this value usual- 
ly consists of commodities, on which there may be, 
and usually are, duties imposed and paid to govern- 
ment; still a particular country may be so far in ad- | 
vance of all, or many others, in regard to the arts, | 
sciences, trades, and professions required for pro-| 
dueing, manufacturing, and transporting all the ar- | 
ticles of necessity, comforts, and luxuries of the 
world, that she will not only pay for, and import, all 
the articles required in the support of that country; 
to the growth or fabrication of which her climate is 





\not adapted; but by way of return values for her ex-| 


ports, shall receive the public securities or stocks of | 
foreign governments. And this I take to be the, 
situation of England at this time. That nation not 
only , ays for, and i » an immense quantity of 
foreign articles, with its manufactures, but has accu- 
mulated the public securities, or stocks of foreign 
governments, it is said, to the amount of nearly two 
hundred million of pounds sterling; and she is noto- 
riously a larger holder in the stocks of this country. | 

(To be continued.) 





WORCESTER CATTLE SHOW. 


The President of the United States attended the 
Cattle Show and Fair at Worcester, Mass., on’ 
Wednesday, the 11th inst. He arrived on Tuesday, 
the intelligence of which was echoed through the 
town by a national salute, fired by order of Governor 
Lincoln. He attended the ploughing match, listen 
ed to the e jses in the Meeting-house, viewed} 





and county of Worcester, of its farms, of its far- 
mers, and especially of its schools. ‘That to institu- 
tions which produce results such as he had withess- 
ed in the exhibitions of this day, if he could contri. 
bute nothing else, he could at least offer the tribute 
of his best wishes, and in that spirit, would propose 
asa t 


“The Dairies, Nurseries, and Schools of the town 
and county of ae to and 


from them all.” 





PROVIDENCE CATTLE SHOW. 


At the late annual cattle show and fair at Proyj- 
dence, awards to the amount of $196 were made to 
ladies, fer household manufactures. Among other 
articles exhibited, were two boxes of laces, from the 
Newport school, comprising 2 dresses, 3 caps, 2 


tippets, 3 handkerchiefs, and 9 veils, the work of ~ 


24 young ladies of the school, attracted the admi- 
ration of all who saw them. One of the pieces (a 
veil,) by Miss Adeline Friend, was wrought with 9¢ 
different stitches. 

The names of these females belong to some of 
the most respectable families in Newport, and fur- 
nish abundant evidence of the respectability of the 
employment in which they are engaged. One hun- 
dred and sixty are now employed at Newport, most 
of whom can earn from one to two dollars per 
week, and branches of the school are about being 
established at Providence and Bristol. 





CAUTION TO FARMERS. 

The Marietta (Pennsylvania,) Pioneer, of Octo- 
ber 18, says, we are informed, that several very fine 
horses have died in this neighbourhood, within a 
few days, in consequence of eating new corn. 





VALUABLE GRASS. 
J.S. Sxinner, Ese., Westchester, Pa., Oct. 28, 1826, 
Sir,— Your favour, enélosing a few joints of the 


consequences, both to the government, and every) the animals @zhibited, and in compliance with the fertile portion of the spike of a grass. lately sent fo 


class of people, are ruinous. 
Our government, during their late two and a half 
years’ war, were unable to procure the six thousand 
blankets which it owed to th 
was every way distressed for the want of blankets 
and clothing. The whole revenue which they were 
able to raise, from taxes of all sorts, amounted in| 
that time to but $35,642,488 | 
And by loans at usurious rates, 


Total, — $80,815,069) 
The policy of England is directly the reverse of 
ours. She discourages the importation of manufac- 


tured artiéles of all kinds, and encourages making 
them at home. By pursuing this policy steadily, | 
she soon paised the nation to comparative pre-emi- 
nence, and so equalized and distributed the capital | 
and labour of the country among all the arts and| 
professions, required in producing the necessaries, | 
comforts, and luxuries, to which her climate is| 
adapted, and wanted in the support of her own, and, 
many other nations, that she meets any exigency 
without difficulty. She has thereby multiplied her 
number of people, and increased her effective means, 
until she may well defy competition. She closed a/ 
war of twenty years, about the same time that our! 
late war with her terminated. In the course of that! 
time, ghe raised by taxes, the enormous sum of four 
thousand six hundred and sixty three millions of 
dollars; and two thousand three hundred and ninety- 
three millions of dollars, by loans; making together, 
seven thousand and thirty-eight millions of dollars; 
and apparenily with Jess financial distress, than we 











* Holt’s Administration of the affairs of Grea tBritain 
and Ireland, page 115. 


invitation of the Society, was present at the Agri-| 
cultural dinner. He left Worcester on Thursday, 
for Newport, R. 1. After examining the Fortifica-| 


boat for New York, on his way to Washington. 
The following were among the toasts drank at 
the Agricultural dinner: 
The “Tenants” in the subdivisions of the great' 


with the “Landlord.” 
Our illustrious Guest, the President of the United’ 


you from Missouri, (of which an account is given at 
page 244, of the present volume of the American 
‘armer,) was duly received; for which be pleased 


e Indians, and the army | tions at Newport he embarked on board the steam-|to accept my thanks. 


The plant in question is undoubtedly the Trrrsa- 
cum of the botanists: and, judging from the descrip- 
tion given by your correspondent, I should say it 
was the species called Tripsacum monostachyon— 


45,172,581, Farm—May they cultivate good neighbourhood ' which, however, is considered by Pursh, and others, 
‘among themselves, and not unreasonably quarrel! as only a single spiked variety of the T. dactyloides, 


a species which usually bears two or three spikes. 
This grass you will find well described in the books; 


States—Most wise and most fortunate is the states, | partiontasty in Mr. Elliott’s Sketch of the Botany of 


man, who rejects the capricious popularity which 
must be run after, for the assurance of the honour! 
and confidence which follow the steady course of 
an honest and prosperous policy. 

This toast was received with an expression of 
the warmest enthusiasm of feeling, and when the 
cheers ceased, the President rose, and addressing 
the President of the Soeiety, expressed his acknow- 
ledgments in substanee as ioilows: 

“That in returni thanks to the company for 
the sentiment with Which they had honoured him, 
he availed himself of the same opportunity of pre- 
senting his thanks also to the Trustees of the Socie- 
ty over which you preside, for their kind invitation| 
to attend at the celebration of this festival, and for! 
the further honour which they had this day done 
him bypelecting him an honorary member of their 
Association. That a large portion of his life b 
been passed in absence from his native state; an 
absence which would almost at all times have been 
involuntary, but for the consideration that it was 
in the service of his country; yet that, from his 
earliest childhood, he had heard much:of the town 














uth Carolina and Georgia—and also in Rees’ Cy- 
clopeedia, art. Tripsacum. The common, or Eng- 
lish name, is Sesame grass It is spoken of as 
abounding in the vast prairies of the west, and like- 
wise along the sea-coast. It is also said to occur, 
occasionally, from New York to Carolina; but I 
have not met with it myself The character which 
your correspondent gives of it, as an article of bus- 
bandry, seems to be new; and, if not too highly 
drawn, renders it an object of much interest to the 
agriculturist. It may, perhaps, answer a valuable 
purpose in the prairies, and in moist, permanent 
meadow grounds; but | should doubt its applica- 
bility to this region, where the frequent fotation of 


crops is so generally, and so advantageously prag. 


tised. It would, nevertheless, be very near 
learn some further particulars respecting its cul- 

ire, and its utility as an article of food for cattle. 

For n which he has aiready paid to the 

subject, pondent is certainly entitled.to 

i hanks of the agricultural community, ~ © 
Very respectfully, 


Your most obed't, W. D, 
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HORTICULTURE. 





LARGE TREES. 

Chardin, the traveller, tells us that in the King’s 
Garden at Shiras, (in Persia) “he obse a tree 
whose trunk was eight yards in circum _ 
From the great age of this tree, it was treated with 

uliar veneration by the inhabitants: they pray 
under its Shade, and hang chaplets, and pieces of 
their cloths —— its boughs. The sick, or their 
friends, resort here, to burn incense, to fix lighted 
candles to the trunk, and to perform other super- 
stitious ceremonies, in the hopes of their health: 
Throughout Persia, are many other trees thus su- 
perstitiously reverenced by the people.” 

“The Charter Oak,” in Conneeticut. “From the 
best information that we can obtain,” says a Hart- 
ford paper, ‘“‘this tree is no less than four hundred 
years old: it is twenty eight feet in circumference 
near the ground, and at the height of seven feet, it 
is 17 feet in circumference; the beight of the tree 
as near as can be ascertained, is about 70 feet; 
some of its branches extend nearly 20 feet.” 

In May, 1826, there was an Elm blown down in 
Wells, (Maine) which “measured twenty-seven feet 
and four inches in circumference, making the diame- 
ter something over nine feet; and was forty feet from 


phy of Natural History; which was growing)é 
owthorpe, near Wetherby; upon the eatate Be 
longing to the Right Hon. Lady Stourton. “The 
dimensions are almost incredible. Within three feet 
the surface it measured sixteen yards, and close by 

e ground, twenty-six yards. Its —_ in its pre- 
sent ruinous state, (1776) is about eighty-five feet, 
and its principal limb extends sixteen yards from the 
boll.” “When compared to this, (says Dr. Hunter) 
all other trees are but children of the forest.” 

The following account of the celelirated horse! 
Chesnut of Mount Atna, is from Brydone’s ‘Travels: 
“leaving the Catania road on the left, they began 
to ascend the mountain, in order to visit the cele- 
brated tree, known the name of the Chesnut Tree of 
an hundred Horse, which for some centuries has 
been regarded as ene of the gregtest wonders of 
tna. . 

“At the end of the first region, the ascent be- 
came more rapid, till they arrived at the beginning, 
of the second region of Etna, called La Regione! 
Sylvana, by the natives, betause it is composed of, 
one vast forest that extends all round the mountain. 
{“The woody region of Aitna ascends for about 
eight or nine miles, and forms a zone, or girdle, of 
the brightest verdure und the mountain.”]— 
The same author. 

“Near this place, 









d through some beau- 





the foot to a crotch; from thence it was 20 feet to! tify] woods of cork 


the first limb running to the height of sixty feet 


from the bottom before it had any limb, when it ex- they came to the chesn 
panded to an immense size. The exact height of which, in the old maps of Sicily, always makes a 
the tree could not be accurately obtained, as the! conspicuous figure. Mr. Brydone says he was rather 


top was much broken, but was computed to be up- 
wards of one hundred feet.” 

“An elm tree standing near the house of Captain 
Joshua Avery, in Stratham, (Mass.) and reared 
since his recollection; at four feet from the ground, 
measures eighteen feet in circumference and one hun- 
dred feet from the extremity of the branches on the 


one side, to the extremity of them on the other. Jt; 


was planted 80 years ago; and to use Captain Ave- 
ry’s expression, was then ‘smaller than his thumb.’ ” 
Mr. Nelson, the botanist, who accompanied Cap- 
tain Bligh to the South Sea, for the — of con 
veying the Bread-Fruit Tree to the West Indies, 


when on Van Dieman’s Land, “found a tree in a} ty six feet in circumference at two feet from the 


thriving state, of the enormous size of thirty-three 
feet and a half in girth, and at a proportionable 
height.” 

in Cook’s first voyage, Sir Joseph Banks and Dr. 
Solander, (I think it was in New Zealand) measured 
a tree that was “‘ninety-eight feet high from the ground 
to the first branch, quite straight, nineteen feet in cir- 
cumference, and they found still larger trees as they 
advanced into the wood.” 

On Mr. Cook’s third voyage, they saw Indian 
canoes on the north west coast of America: ‘the 
largest of which carry 20 persons or more, and are 
uae of one tree. Many of them are forty feet 

seven broad, and about three deep.” 

We are told in the narrative of Gov. Phillip, in 
his voyage to Botany Bay, that on Norfolk Island, 
“the pines arrive at a magnitude unusual in any 
other part of the world: some of them are one hun- 
dred and sixty, or even one hundred and eighty feet in 
height, and nine or ten feet in diameter at the bottom 
of the trunk. They frequently rise to eighty feet 
without a branch.” ; 

The Elm in Hatfield, (Mass.) is said to be the 
largest tree in New England: ‘It measures in cir- 
cumfereneé. thirty-four feet at two feet the 

nd; at the height of five feet the smallest place 
in the trunk, the circumference is twenty-four feet 
ur 










siz inches, There is a cut in the tree td 
from the» cround, which tradition ,Ww 


tes auee, for the highest i : 
The largest tree in Great Britain, that I have 


2 


read of, is the one cited by Simellie, in his Philoso- 







green oak, growing out 
about five miles farther, 


of the lava; and proc 
tree already mentioned, 


disappointed, as it appeared rather a cluster of five 
trees growing together, than a single root; hoWever, 
he was assured that they were all once united in 
ithe same stem, and that in the days of old, it W 
regarded as the beauty of the forest, and visit 
from all quarters. I¢ measured no less than two hun- 
dred and four feet in circumference; and if, as it is 

retended, it was formerly one trunk, it niust, in- 


deed, have been a wonderful phen non, in the 
vegetable kingdom. There are many other mes in 
this vicinity, of ex(Qaordinary magn . ‘au- 


thor measured one which rose in a solid trunk to a 
considerable height, that was not less than seven- 













| ground ” 

The Lexington (Ky.) Public Advertiser says, that 
“there now stands on the bank of the Ohio river, in 
ithe state of Indiana, opposite the mouth of Salt ri- 
‘ver, a Sycamore tree, which has stabled fourteen 
head of horses at one time, with ample room. It 
takes 75 long paces to go round its trunk, and you 
may, with perfect ease turn a fourteen foot pole in 
the inside of its cavity ” 

In Lewis and Clark’s Expedition, they saw pine 
trees, at the mouth of Columbia river, of twelve 
feet diameter and two hundred feet high. 

The above trees have all grown within the tem- 
perate zones, and with the exception of that in 
Great Britain, between the latitudes of $0 and 42°, 





LARGE V "ABLES. 
From many of the fl sparagraphs in the 
newspapers, (says the Ri Compiler) it would 


appear that the present has a remarkable sea- 
son for vegetable curiosities and growths. 

A Mr. ) ore Griggs, of Jefferson county, in this 
state, has raised upwards of 40 bushels of potatoes, 
a purple colour, from the planting of three pecks: 
most of them ha¢ grown to the length of.7 or 8 
inches, and 6 or 7 in circumference; one meéasured 
18 inches long and weighed 2 lbs. 
~ Mr. Caleb 





avis of Clarksburg has raised in his| structed, and bricks form ao inconsi 
cticut | garden three pumpkins, one weighing 136 Ibs., and 


for an Editor; a “pumpkin-headed per- 
‘an epithet not in aut pres ial 


A. mean in New London, near Lynchburg, 
has ‘a tomato 2 feet and 8 inches in circum- 


ference. 

A radish was raised in the lower end of Bote- 
tourt county, measuring 36 inches in circumference 
—another in the same neighbourhood, 32% inches. 
“These are the largest (says the Fincastle Editor) 
hat we have ever heard of.” 

A Raleigh Editor is unable to match it. He 
states that a Mr. Daniel J. Miller has raised one 
weighing 154 lbs., and measuring $6 inches in 
length, and 21 in circumference. “Beat it” (says 
the Raleigh Editor) “if you can.” 

Of the fruit furnished at a late public dinner in 
Roxbury, Mass, were apples, which were over ‘15 — 
inches in circumference, and weighed from 20 to 
28 ounces each. A gentleman has filled a barrel 
with 110 apples gathered from a tree in Newtown. 
These mammoth apples have been moge common 
than usual, during the present season. They are 
called the king pippins. We invite our confec- 
tioners to send for some apples of this description. 
They will certainly vonend. them handsomely for 
their trouble. 

Mr. L. 8. D’Lyon has presented to the office of 
the Savannah Republican two ears of Indian corn, 
the production of a single stalk, containin 
grains on one ear, and 1020 on the other. 
are 14 acres which it is believed will av 
same ratio.” 

A Mr. James Rainey near the town 
N. C., bas deposited at its Post Office, a 
with seven well filled ears of sound corn. 
accompanied it with the following pleasant , 

September 12, 1826. 

Mr. Campbe]]—I herewith send you a stalk of 








corn, which grew in my field on Hyco this season 
with seven ears on it—If the ears are not rank 
good like those seven ears on the stalk seen by Pha- 
roah in his dream, they are, as you may see good, 
sound, well filled grain. The length of the seven 
ears, taken together, make three feet and five 
inches. Though we do not with Pharoah’s In- 


plenty in our land, we certainly see in this prolific 
stalk, a striking contrast with what we hear of the 
crops of corn a few counties below us, where we 
are told there dre many large fields not having in 
the — of one ear of any description to an 
hun stalks. JAMES RAINEY. 

Still the Charlottesville cucumber eclipses all the 
other vegetable curiosities of the season. One of 
| them seems sufficient to feast a companyief soldiers. 
| We should like to see its seed scattered. 


ee 
RURAL HCONOMY. 














OBSERVATIONS ON BRICKMAKING, 
Extracted from a Compendium of Modern Hasband- 
ry, by James Malcolm, of London—2d edition. 

Large quantities* of bricks are annually made in 
different parts of the county of Surrey, and parti- 
cularly near the metropolis. The manufacture has 
of late years become an object of revenue, and as 
such entitled to some consideration;{ the manufac- 
ture is besides of the utmost impo’ the com- 
munity, inasmuch as the yalue and comfort oftour 
dwellings must depend in @ great measure on the 
quality of the materials with which they are con- 

siderable part of 


= During the years 1621, "22 and °23 (on an average, ) 





ibs., and the third 100. 


6 feet 4 inches in circumference: the seeon:' 118} one billion and twenty millions were made annually. 
“We ‘have repeatedly Yi 
heard (says:the recording Editor) of large squashes, about one dollar and eleven cents per th 


¢ The duty paid to government is 5s. sterling, or 


: ts, &e. &e., but we'think well 
tn all of them.” Rather an i oe 


ie 


terpreter, consider this as a sign for seven years off 
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» of the following than by the publication of his let- 
<> ter which is clear and explicit. 


. know the cost of it per barrel, and your opinion of 
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them; I say it is material, because if the bricks with 
which houses are now almost uniformly built, are in 
uality defective, and if the timber be of a similar 
escription, we ought not to place much dependence 
on the solidity of the edifice. 
Bricks ought to be made of well tempered clay, 
and one brick made of such takes up nearly as 


tained on the sides and ends of houses for several 
years without but little defect, and in some cases 
will not rub off more than paint. ‘There are va- 
rious modes of preparing this white-wash, although 
all is made from oyster shells fresh burnt, and be- 
fore slaked, some apply boiling water to the shells 
and salt,—others cold water, alum, &c. [f you are 





much earth as a brick and a quarter made in the 
tommon way; the latter of which are light, full of 
cracks and lumps, and springy, owing to the want 


in possession of information which would enable me 
to fix upon a plan to make this white-wash to stand 
jand not peal off I shall feel myself much indebted 


of due working and management. The operation | to impart it; together with any hint which you may 


of treading and tempering ought to be performed 
more than doubly what is usual, because the good- 
ness of the bricks (next to being properly burnt,) 
in some measure depend upon the well performance 
of its first operation, and as I think I bave before 
shown that it is impossible that a house can be dry 
if the bricks that are used are insufficiently burnt— 
such as the salmon bricks which I have.before de 
scribed: therefore, a person about to construct a 
house, will do well to consider whether it will not 
be more advantageous tv him in the end to make 
use of no,other than the best hard, sound bricks, 
be their cost what it will; such bricks are easily 
known by their sound. {t will also be found that 
besides the comfort and firmness of the building, 
they will be cheaper than salmon ones, when the 
expense of buttering the walls is taken into the 
calculation; and the fatter kind cannot fail of pro- 
ducing an almost perpetual moisture, and make a 
house damp and unhealthy at nearly all seasons.* 
I shall conclude my observatiuns on this subject by 
remarking, that { do not think it worth my while to 
waste time in refuting the sophistical and absurd 
reasoning of brick makers in general, in defence of 
the ordinary kind, and which they make use of 
merely to effect sales of an article which, if persons 
{who are building,) would study either their heal 
oF interest, they would hardly receive as a gift; in 
deed I have often thought that government ought 
to interfere and prohibit the use of them entirely. 
This would compel the makers either to be more 
careful when baking them, or place them a second 
time in the furnace. 





[We cannot better meet the views of the writer 


We shall be much 
obliged by any gentleman who will communicate 
his knowledge on the points in question, as also, for 

‘hints on the structure of ice-houses.> 
Dear Sia, Wieco Church, V@, October 20, 1826. 

Not knowing who to call on, that I could so like 
ly procure the information required from, as your- 
self, | will take the liberty to solicit from you some 
information as to the advantages, if any, which gas 
oil has, when applied to the roofs of houses, over 
tar. 

The covering of our houses in ‘this section of 
country, generally, is chésnut shingles; and it has 
been found that tar only, if without oil, is rather an 
injury than a benefit by causing the shingle to curl 
io ie so far from penetrating into the shingle, it 

ly washes off. and to mix oil sufficient with the 
tar to cause it to penvtrate the covering, would ren- 
der it too high. 

I have been informed that a shingle dipped in gas 
oi] will not blaze if thrown into the fire,—if this be 
true, it renders it valuable. I ‘should be glad to 


the as or disadvantages when applied to 
the roof of houses. [I have found also in this sec- 
tion that there are more of the houses white -washed 
than painted; in séme casés this wash will be re- 





*It is now pretty well ascertained, and almost gene- 
= believ 
rot in 


| Le pleased to drop as to the properties of the first 
| mentioned article, gas oil, be pleased to excuse the 
|liberty I have taken, and to be assured if an oppor- 
tunity should otcur it will afford me pleasure to 
reciprocate your favour. Respectfully yours, &c. 
a] THOMAS BROWN. 











LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


FL@WERS. 


{Ladies who take pleasure in the study of floricul- 
ture will do well to, bear in mind the following ex- 
planation of the b6tanical terms which are used to 
describe the componen of a flower, viz:} 

1. The peduncles ut-stalk of a flower, 
proceeding from the , and supporting the 
corolla, as in the auri¢ anthus, &c. 

2. The calyx, or up, the part which 
guards and supports the C@folla, as in the carnation, 
pink, &e. 

3 ‘The corolla, the flower or blossom, properly 
so wren consisting of one or more petals When 












this fPentire, it is called monopetalous, or Acorolla 
of &e petal, as in the auricula and polyanthus; but 
when it is divided quite to the base, into two or more 


said to have six petals; in double flowers they are 
extremely numerous, and the corolla of such may 
be termed polypetalous. 

4. The petal, or single floral leaf. 

5..The unguis, or lower, long, narrow part of a 
petal, called the base or claw. 

6. The lumina, or upper, broad, spreading part 
ofa petal, called the plate. 

7 ‘The limb, border, or upper broad spreading 
part of a monopetalous corolla# 

8. The tube, or lower, narrow, tubular part of the 
same. i 

9. The stamen, stamens, or stamina, if more than 
one, consists of two parts, viz: the filament, and the 
anther, or summit, which it supports. 

10. The anther, contains the pollen, or farina. 

11. The pericarpium, or seed-vessel. 


12. Radix, the root. 
[Florists Directory. 


WOMAN. 
“Daughter of God and Man.”.-.Mi.ton. 
(From the Charleston City Gazette.) 
There is a language of the heart 
‘That mocks all learning’s studied art, 
There is an u e of the soul 
That laughs larship’s control, 
Br-athes for erse a living thought, 
With feeling;¥6ve, and nature fraught; 
Woman’s the theme; and who would e’er require 
One borrowed string to animate his lyre? 
There is a witchery that lies 
Within the sunshine of her eyes, 
More potent than the magic spell 
talisman, or fairy dell, , 
w has not felt her very name, 
Inspire his heart and thrill his frame) 
Idolatry! the frowning world may cry. 
ut who has loved nor felt the ecstacy. 














houses, is occasioned by the moisture that is ab- 
sorbed by the walis in damp weather, and gradually 
evaperated in dry. 


by gentlemen of science, that the dry » 


O who has ever in thatihour * 
When woman’s love and weman’s*powér 


Have twined their influence round his heart, | 
Felt not that woman can impart 
By smile, or glance,or smothered sigh, 
A world of bliss and constancy. 
Priestess of Love! how oft thou'rt left to mourg_, 
Man s perfidy—forsaken and forlorn. 
Mere is a vigil in the sky : 
That marks the villains perjury; 
w can he hope to be forgiven 
ho breaks on earth his vow to Heaven? 
He wedded in this world may be, 
But hell like his inconstancy, 
Will echoing yell tne oath that tires his breath, 
And brand it in the registry of death. 


Pleasure’s a poor and gaudy toy, 

A forgery on solid joy, 

A gilded chain that drags the slave 

Helpless and childless to the grave. 

‘The haunted Libertine who lies 

Without one hand to close his eyes, 
Sighs to the passing breeze his dying groan 
Companioniess, unwedded and alone. 


Man has a wandering heart—his soul 

Spurns fetters, slavery. and control: 

To-day he climbs the snow-clad steep, 

To-morrow ploughs the foamy deep: 

And now he roams by mountain side, 

Without a friend, without a guide— 
‘Till woman bids his wayward steps to cease, 
And turns his Arab thoughts to home and peace. 

Woman! companion of my lite, 

Less loved when maiden than when wife; 

How fondly do I sing to thee, 

Of wedded love and constancy! 

Dear mother of my child, [ trace 





parts, each part is called a petal; thus the tulip is. 


Thy embiem in her artless face— 

I clasp the lisping babe, receive a kiss, 

And teel a father’s love, a father’s biiss. 
*Tis woman’s voice, in accents low, 
That lushes first the infant’s wo; 
*Tis woman’s fond, maternal arms, 
That shields her boy from vain «larms— 
Uprears him in a world of cares, 
And saves him from its countless suares. 


| Nurse of mankind! | fondly view 1 thee, 


I'he watchful guardian of our infancy. 
Now would | woman’s friendship sing— 
O, ‘tis a pure undying thin.! 
The dew that gems the biossom’d thora 
Shines brightest in the sunny morn; 
But faithful woman can bestow 
A light to gild the night of wo! 
Her love, like moonbeam on a sturmy sea, 
Sheds o’er our cares its own serenity. 
I’ve found the world a faithless thing— 
Man’s friendship weak and perishing, 
Man’s friendship! “Tis the ocean’s spray— 
The froth that rude winds sweep away! 
You ask where constancy can rest? a 
Go, find it in a woman’s breast! 
I would not give one fair, lov’d friend, I boast, 
For all the wealth of India’s golden coast! 
When pale disease, with all her train, 
Fevers the blood and fires the brain, 
*Tis woman’s sympathetic art 
Quells the wild throbbings of the heart; 
The mortal pang, the burning sigh, 
In nature’s latest agony! 
O, fair physi¢ian! thou art ever near, 
With oil and wine the drooping frame to cheér. 
T ask not, on the bed of death, 
Proud man to watch my fleeting breath: 
& woman's prayer embalm the hour, 


* 


or Osatbas a soothing powerjs 
awful struggle here, 
» hope and banish fear— 





) 

> To 

| Juise né prospects of a land on high, 
death m swallowed up in victory. 


~~ 
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» WASHINGTON RACES. “9 


The fall races over the Washington course com- 
menced on the 25th inst. Only two horses were en- 
tered. Four mile beats, for a purse of $300. 

The first heat was won, in handsome style, by 
Mr Stevens’ mare Janet, of New York; and at the 
secoud heat ber opponent, Mr. Eiliot’s fine mare, 
Eliza White, of Virginia, was withdrawn. They 
are both first rate racers. - 

Second Dauy.—The race of yesterday was highly 
joteresting. Four horses started for the purse; some 
of them were known to fame, and on one or the 
other of these, the majority of the betters made 
their calculations of success, but great was the dis- 
appointment. Sully Hope, whose name was un- 
known to the turf, withal too modest to inspire con- 
fidence or fear, offered herself amongst the competi- 
tors for the prize. 

At the word -‘go,” she took the lead, and was 
permitted to keep it throughout, without being 
pressed, her calculating adversaries moderately 
training in her rear, supposing the first heat would 
exhaust her wind, and leave the victory to him who 
shoul) show most speed and bottom in the follow- 
ing heats. 

At the tap of the drum, all four came up fresh to 
the second heat. Miss Hope again took the lead; 
she kept it the first round—every eye was directe 
to her competitors, confident that some one of 


taken by the former by a neck; Fairfax trailing in] 
under a hard pull. Time, 4 min. 6 seconds. 

The second heat was taken by Fairfax, with ease 
—Eliza White second and Sally Hope near at hand. 
Time 4 min. 1 second. 

The third heat (Sally Hope being withdrawn,) 
was « fine trial of speed between Eliza White and 
Fairlax, they passing and repassing each other al- 
ternately, but was gained by the former by a length. 
Time 4 minutes 8 seconds. 

The fourth heat and the race was takem by Eliza 
White, who took the lead, Fairfax coming in about 
a length behind. In this heat both horses were 
much distressed by the mire and slippery state of 
the track; both, however, proving game to the last. 
Time, 4 min. 16 seconds. Few races were better 
calculated to test the toughness of the race horse, 
from the continued rain during the race, the heavi- 
ness of the course, and the number of heats. 


cS 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





DISCOVERY OF THE JESUITS BARK. 


An Indian in a delirious fever having been left by 
his companions by the side*of a river as incurable, 
in order to pons his thirst Heedrank plentifully of 
the water of the river, which having long imbibed 
the virtues of the.bark that floated on the stream, it 
quickly dispersed the fever of the Indian. He re- 
turned perfectly cured to his friends, and having 
mentioned the manner in which he was cured, the 
afflicted flocked in crowds to the holy stream. The 





d| 


more intelligent of the tribe, however, discovered 
the reason of the medical virtue of the water. In 
1640, the lady of the Viceroy of Peru was reco. 
vered from a dangerous fever by its use. In 1640, 
Cardinal de Luga and other Jesuits, spread the re- 


them would make an effort to wrést the heat from |pufation of this medicine through Spain, Italy and 


so obscure a rival,and maintain their well-earned 
reputation. At this moment the gallant, or rather 
ungallant, young Fairfax, sprang forward and pass- 
ed her. He kept the lead half a mile, when his 
fleet adversary shot ahead of him, and took the se- 
cond heat also, to the surprise of every body and 
the dismay of the too knowing ones. ‘The follow- 
ing is the order of the two heats: 


Mr. Garrison's s. f. Sally Hope,. .1 1 
Mr. Potter’s s.c Fairfax, -.88 
Mr. Badger’s b. c. ‘Trumpeter, - S$ @ 
Col. Sewell’s b. c. Sir Humphrey, 4 dist. 





ome, and hence it obtained its name. 
[Masonic Mirror. 





SILK. 


An elderly farmer from Connecticut told us the 
other day, that he had about five hundred mulber- 
ry trees then growing on his own farm--that he fed 
one hundred thousand worms, which produced 
about fifty pounds of silk annually. ‘The whole bu- 
siness, of feeding the worms, &c., is performed b 
his daughters. But very little labour is required, 


Time of second heat. 3 minutes 52 seconds. The|and he thinks that in the course of afew years,— 
weather was very fine and the course in good order. |after his trees come to maturity,—he shall, by in- 


Thiid Day.—F ive horses were entered; the purse ‘creasing the number of his worms im 


$200. The following is the result: 
Eliza White, by Sir Archy,. . . 1 1 
Southern Eclipse, by Northampton, 2 dist. 
Atalanta,by Chance, . . . . . 3 2 
Oscar, fs ow oe 4 dist. 
|, eee | 
The public were surprised, from the known speed 
and bottom of Southern E:clipse, to find him dis- 
tanced this day, the second heat, but we jearn he 
was out of order, and that the rider was directed to 
lay back the second heat, under an idea that Ata- 
lanta would run for the heat—and the boy did so, 


but out of distance, which Atalanta only saved and year ending the 30th Sept 


Eclipse lost by a length. 





portion to 
the quantity of feed supplied, produce yearly about 
three hundred pounds of the raw material. ‘Thus 
giving his girls an opportunity of adding to the 
commen stock of domestic comlort, and of providing 
a livelihood for themselves. We wish him success; 


and the heart of every friend to the increasing pros-, 


perity of our domestic manufactures, will throb a 
generous response. (lb. 








EXPORTS OF 








ee ssnmnestaaenentel 
year’s exports. Contrasting the exports of the years 


the latter year, fifty-two thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-three bales of Cotton, : 
dred and twenty tierces of Rice, and one hundred 
and fifty-siz hogsheads of Tobacco, 








PERMANENT INK FOR MARKING LINEN. 

Take of lunar caustic (now called argentum ni- 
tratum,) one drachm; weak solution, of tincture of 
galls, two drackins. The cloth must be first wetted 
with the following liquid, viz. salt of tartar, one 
ounce; water, one ounce and a half; and must be 
perfectly dry before any attempt is made to write 
upon it. 


FOR SULPHURING WOOL, SILKS, STRAW BONNETS, &e. 


Put into a chaffing dish some lighted charcoal; 
put this chaffing dish into a small close room, with- 
out a chimney, or into a closet or lar ; then 
pound an ounce or two of brimstone, and w it on 
the hot coals. Hang up the article you would have 
bleached, make your door fast, and let them hang 
three hours or all night, if you have time. This is 
what is called dry bleaching woollens: all fine co- 
toured woollens should be sulpbured in this way pre- 
viously to theimbeing dyed. Straw bonnets are like- 
wise bleached in the same manner. 





METHOD OF TAKING OUT THE SPOTS OF PAINT, OR” 
OTHER SOLID SUBSTANCES, FROM CLOTH, SiL&S, ° 
&e 


Supposing a small quantity of paint had augipad . 
on My on : pen should be dipped in spirit of 
pentine, and its contents should be dropped on 
paint spot, in a quantity sufficient to discharge the: 
oil and gluten that is mixed with the paint. Then 
let it rest several hours, that it may penetrate and 
suck up the oil: and when it has done this, take the 
cloth between your hands, and rub it; the paint 
spot will then crumble away like dried earth. The 
turpentine will by no means injure either the cloth 
or colour. 

If, however, the spots be numerous, the best way 


with a sponge, as soon as possible after the oil or 
paint, &c., has been spilt upon it, and before it is be- 


completely washed out. 


Ltaeedl 
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Sirk, Strawseraigs, &c. 

Extract to the Editor—Eastville, 6th Oct. 1826. 

I can procure the large strawberries for you, and~ 
have given directions to my uncle’s gardener to that 
effect. I have known them 44 to 5 inches circum- 
ference. [ thank you for the squash seed, and shall 
take especial care of them 

A few of my neighbouring friends are deter 









By the table of exports, f 
last, there were 


shipped from the port of Savannal, one hundred and 


ed to set about raising silk worms, and if you c 

furnish us with some of the eggs it will be a great 
‘favour. Very luxuriant white and black mulberry 
trees are to be found abundantly throughout | 


Firth Day.—The sweepstakes of Saturday pro- eighty four thousand, two hundred thirty eight bales two counties; so that what appears to be the chi 
duced a protracted and interesting contést between of Upland Cotton, and six thousand three hundred difficulty is, with us, already surmounted. 
the three fine horses that started. hese were and forty ales of Sea [sland-—-making one hundred need the necessary instructions for nae 
Eliza White and Sally Hope, (the winners.of the and ninety thousand five hundred and seventy-eight, ment. I understand that where it is on 


preceding days,) and Fairfax. 


Four heats (of two bales 


Also, eleven thousand four hundred and fi 


miles each,) were run before the victory was decid. Jive tierces of Rice, and one hundred aad seve ds. 


ed, and furnished unusual gratification to thé lov 
of the turf, notwithstanding the very suifa 

state of tHdiiibather, and consequefit 
the gourse. a "4 


The first hext was a very bandsomel¥-eon . 
ie between Sally Hope and Eliza White, a 












‘of ‘Tobacco. ‘I'he whole valued, at the present de-| representing this w 
pressed prices, Will amount to 





dred thousand dollars. 
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millions eight hun- 
To this may be added Lum- m¢_ 
r and other valuable articles exported,an esti-\of the French and Italian works, which could be 
te of which we havepmot been abie to procure, |dressed Saud the"purpose.. 


vat wou pee'y inerease the amount of the 


-itensively, worms are provided with sheives 


other fixtures, for their aczommodation. A plate 


jwould be a valuable article for the “Farmer.” Sure- 
‘ly essays on the subject are to be found among so 


pectfully, &e, F. H, SMITH 
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1825 und 1826, we find the difference in favour of % » 


is to apply the spirit of turpentine over the silk, &c.,0 


come dry: by these means it may in general be. 


be highly satisfactory, and - 
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Extract to the Editor—dated Monticello, Georgia, 
12th October, 1826. 

We should be profited in this part of the country 
by a description of the most common and useful 
ice-house, such as would most certainly secure ice 
in this climate. Your ideas, or those of some expe- 
riénced person upon that subject, would be thank- 
fully received. 

Since the decline in the price of cotton, the citi- 
zens here are entering largely into the spirit of 
breeding horses; so much so, that I am confident 
some good blooded stallions would sell well, and be 
profitable here; we should be pleased to get some 
such horses amongst us. 

Crops of cotton and grain have been very much 
injured by the dry weather in Georgia, and it is be- 
lieved that great economy must be used by our citi- 
zens to prevent distress from the scarcity of grain. 
They are seeding large wheat crops to'make up the 
deficiency in the corn crops. The white flint wheat 
which Py forwarded me last year, was somewhat 
injure the fly, and it was sown too late to 
muke a good crop in this climate. I have just seeded 
about forty acres with that kind of wheat, and if it 
does well I will give you the result 

Yours, very respectfully, 
REUBEN C. SHORTER. 


CHE PARMBE. 


Battimore, Fraipay, Novemeser 3, 1826. 











¢#The Trustees of the Maryland Agricultural there can be no if? he will be elected by acclama- 


Society are reminded that their next session is ap 
pointed for Thursday next, at Lexington, the resi. 
dence of D. Williamson. jr. 

The agricultural publick have been respectfully 
invited to consider the scheme of premiums pub- 
lished some weeks past in the American Farmer, to 
make through the Corresponding Secretary sugges- 
tions as to any modification of that scheme, which 
may be thought expedient—as it it is yet to be act- 


ed upon by the Board. As not a single hint has| 


been given, it is hoped that we sha!! have no fault- 


finding about the appropriation of the Society’s| 


funds. ‘Nhe Trustees can have nothing in view but 
the good of the cause. : 





¢#By Captain Macy, a personal acquaintance 
and friend of General Larayerre, who will sail from 
New York for France on the 5th of December, the 
Editor of the American Farmer intends sending 
wild turkies, American rabbits and partridges, South 
American Powees, (brought and presented by Mr. 
Keener, of Baltimore,) and other articles indige 
nous to our country. He wishes to add the varie- 
ties of Indian corn—that is, ears of that grain re- 
markable for colour, texture and size whether large 
or smal). The same attempt was made last year, | 
but so late that the collection was too small to be 
sent. As the season is now at hand for husking, if 
the papers will copy this paragraph, it is probable 
that specimers of a single car or two, of twenty 
varieties of corn, might be selected within the time 
mentioned. 
¢#The Editor of the Ameriean Farmer requests 
to be supplied with some eggs of the silk worm for 
distribution amongst some i{ricnds, who propose to 
make experiments to demonstrate the practicability 
of the profit to be derived from the employment of 
labour and capital in that branch of industry. 


N. B. He has an extensive colleetion of Italian 
works on agriculture, collected in Italy, and present- 
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Grass—Large pand Large Vegetables—On Brick 





ed to him by the gallant Commopore Jacos Jones, 
on his return from his command of our squadron 
n the Mediterranean. It is probable these vo'umes 
contain valuable hints, perhaps ample instructions, 
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making—t\nquiry respecting Gas Oil and Ice houses— 
Terms used in Horticulture—Poetry, Woman—W 
ington Races—Discovery of Jesuits’ Bark—Silk. 
ports of Savannah—Recipés—Editoriak, Corres 
dence—Editortal. ~ 
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on the culture ef the mulberry, the rearing of the PRICES CURRENT...» 
silk tg and the manufacture of silk. . ‘o any ————ia 
gentleman qualified to search them with that view, , ;. ier. — 
and flings sufficient concern on the subject to — Per from to 
make translations for the public benefit, we shall be| BEEF, Baltimore Prime,| bbl.) 8 00 
happy to loan them for that object. BAOON, and Hams,.. | Ib.} 6) 10 
¢#American Ecuipse.”—-An opportunity is| WAX, Am. yellow | — 29; 30) 
now offered to the breeders of fine horses to procure Beare pekaeics LR — an 
the stock of this very justly celebrated horse. He COTRON cence ne pe 1) M4 
has arrived here from the north at the earnest soli-| ~ g " Upland eign SOM 10} 1 
citation of some few amateurs of the turf, and will! cot YARN,No.10,|—| 28] 30 
remain, for two months only, at the stable of Martin| An advance of 1 cent! — 
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‘at this time. For the spring races at Richmond,| Susquehanna, superfi. | — 
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tion! HEMP, Russia, clean, . |ton}200 (210 
Do. Country....|— 120 200 
¢#An extensive Nursexy.—Messrs. Sinclair & | HOPS, Ist sort, (1826 ». " 10 
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\the premium offered for the best cultivated orchard, | . » ag ee es Ti 8 
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of a prime collection of fruit trees, ready grafted PLASTER, cargo price, | ton.| 3 50)3 624 
and budded, and stocks to graft on, from which, if ground, .. | bbl. 1 50) 
we have a tolerable season, we may expect about RICE, fresh, ...... | Ib.) = 33 
5000 trees ready to deliver this fll, and ten thousand | weed me hor ay Ib. a rn 
more grafted, and growing this spring, among Which rown and yellow,| — 4 
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trees; so that we expect, from present appearances, | yey opr te ll pee el a 29 | 
soon to have a very extensive nursery of fruit trees, cg .Rs Havana White, c.lb. 12 50/13 50) 
and worthy of the public patronage; and as we have ry Brown,.. | — 10 75} 
during the last twenty years been taking pains to} Louisiana, ..... . — | 9 25)10 00 
collect the best of fruit from New York, New Jer-| Loaf, ......... | Ib 19} 22 
sey, Pennsylvania, Richard Cromwell, &c , many of| SPICES, Cloves,. ... | — 70 7 
which have long since been in full bearing, we have a Ground, .. . | — - 12, 
the opportunity of grafting and budding from bear-|_ F°Pper,.--- +--+: Ree 
ing trees, thereby avoiding mistakes—and having a| SALT; St. pe aes? fousls S 
professed hand at. the business, we have no doubt By we poe | tbl 8 50 
but we shall give General satisfaction.” WINES, Madeira, L. P. igal. 2 50] 3 00 
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(COntinued from F260.) 
The question, as jt relates to this country is, shall 


we profit from the €xample of aes ‘That we 


may do it under+advantages ospects altoge 


ther more favoyrable, apd to greater effect than 
England ever di, most certain. ‘To arrive at 
the same point of elevation, and that comparativel 
goon, we have only to adopt the measures whic 
England did, and to avgid her unnecessary wars. 

Great Britain, had sgt her present eourse 
of measures at an earli@™ay, in relation to her ma- 
nufactures and trade, and avoided unnecessary wars, 
might probably haregiiained to her present elevat- 
ed condition, in any 0 the centuries since the 
thirteenth. 

It is maintained that Gi population is not suffi- 
ciently numerous, to comafence manufacturing; that 
we have not the hands to spare from other more 
profitable and healthful sieiieentn that if we 
had, this surplus population would take to manu- 
factures as a matter of course. 

It may be remarked that this objection is usually 
made, wherever manufactures are not extensively 
carried on. It was so in some of the old countries. 
It is so at this time in Polandjgin this and many 
other countries, and will probably be so in every 
country, until manufactures are commenced in that: 
country. “te 
". The labourers of this country are mostly confin 
ed to the land, from which many might be benefi 
cially withdrawn; for they are earning but very 
little there. But they have not the necessary know 
ledge of any other calling; and those who have 
grown old in labours spon the land, cannot easily 
be learnt a new trade: por is it believed to be ne- 
cessary or desirable that they sionid be. Manufiac- 
tures, if they can find protection, will be carried 
on, and supplied with hands, who will come to us 
already learned, from the countries frou which we 
have obtained our manuwlactured articles, or be 
made from the younger and growing population 
of this country. By yiving to the younger and 
growing population, business at home, we shall pre- 
vent them troin strolling into Canada or Michigan, 
in search of new places of residence; and the strength 
and wealth of the old settled states will be aug- 
mented by retaining them, and giving them oppor- 
tunities, as artizans, of obtaining comfortable liv- 
ings. 

h our rage for growing bread-stuffs and provi- 

















: re of business. 
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tained without difficulty or prejudice to any other|ton, it Would Have afforded some relief to the far- 
1 ey would, like all other ap-|mer, who would have furnished the wool and provi- 
rentices, the most of them be unlearned, it is ad-}si required for their manufacture, and placed 
mitted. We did not feel the loss of the hands, nor nearer on @ level with their brethren the ‘ 
of the capital, which was drawn into the cotton|cotton-growers. But, withdrawing the shield of ©. 
manufactories. Hands, employed as manufacturers,| government in those double duties, and thereby 
are not of the description of labourers deemed most] placing our new beginners in competition with the 
profitable at out-door work. Seven tenths of the [ager capitals r learned artizans of Eng- 
hands no ay in our cotton mills, would have|land, they were broken down. For want of suc 
carned little or nothing, but at some such employ-| protection, as shall inspire full confidence in the 
nent, It may be furthermore remarked, that at the| manufacture ©f woollen cloths, another. defeat of 
commencement of manufactures in most countries,|the wool-growing business may be apprehended. 
there is a seeming want of hands; but ifmanufac-| England having the artizans for converting foreign 
tories had not been established, the hands employed| wool into ares of the most approved fashion, bas 
in them, might not have been in existence. thereby the means of throwing foreign wool into 

By establishing manufactories, you enable the|our markets, to the exclusion of our own, in a 
hands required to work them, to accumulate to an|shape so acceptable to the tastes of our people, as 
extent which they never could have done but for|to insure its being taken in preference to that raised 
their establishment. The population of England)here: and the same may be said of many other ar- 
must have remained vastly less, and that of Flan-|ticles. The farmer is, moreover, for want of that 
ders, much greater, had England been content to| protection and eneduragement to the required arti- 
have continued her former practice of sending her} zans, deprived of many, and the most profitable ap- 
wool to Flanders, there to be worked into cfoths,| plications of hisJand and labour, and compelled to 
and the cloths sent back to England, in exchange| drudge on in tl® old traek, in poverty. 
for more wool. The population of England has,no} The mechanic arts are not only t d maids 
doubt, been vastly enlarged, by changing this poli-|of agriculture, and its principal sup ut they 
cy. Retaining her wool, and refusing to receive|are powerful auxiliaries to each other, and. to the 
cloths from abroad, the artizans of Flanders had} pursuits of science generally. 
less to do; but it made room, and gave employment} Encouragement to the introduction from abroad, 
for artizans in England; to which the artizans of|or growth within the country, of a population for 
Flanders, and other parts of the continent, found) the purpose of converting raw materials into manu- 
their way; or they were soon grown in England to| factared articles, and making home markets for the 
the required number. - By adopting the same policy|consumption Of agricultural productions; and this 
here. we shall find that a like cause will produce! by duties or prohibitions on foreign goods, is further 
the same effect in this country. This change in the| objected to, on the ground of policy; and the writers 
policy of Englund may have occasioned some dis-|before mentioned, Smith and M. Say, are cited as 
satisfaction at first. ‘The persons by whose agency |authorities. It is maintained by foreign commercial 
the former intercourse had been conducted, may /agents in this country—by our importing merchants 
have apprehended the loss of their business, and|—by the shipping interest generally, and cotigne 
the gentry may have been dissatisfied at paying, for| growers of the south, that the prevailing opinion in 
a short time, enhanced prices for less fashionable| England, and the acts of the English government 
goods; but it raised England to an elevation injare in accordance with the theories of these gentle- 
wealth, strength, political and civil consideration, to} men—that the English are doing away their protec- 





‘which she never could have attained, without that! tion to manwéactures and trade,as far, and as fast 


change in her policy. She soon found. that her|as practicatwe—that they have finally become con- 
number of people; her internal and external trade;|vinced that their protections, by way of prohibi- 
the style of cultivating and rent of her land; and, | tions, bounties and duties, have been of more injury 
above all, the revenue derived from her importa-|than benefit te them—that their manufactures and 
tions from abroad, were greatly increased and en-|trade have arrived to their unexampled state of 
larged, and is still found to go on increasing. She} prosperity, not by the aid, but in despite of these 
had to groupe her way to wealth and eminence, with-|regulations. ‘The books of these gentlemen are in 
out the aid of the numerous precedents and exam-|the hands of almost every body, still it may be well, 
ples which, by the history of her rise, and that of|very briefly to state their leading theories, and to 
other countries, are now afforded to us. She made|inquire how far the allegations, that England has 
some errors in her progress, which, by these lights,’ become sick of her protections and restraints, is 
we may avoid. It is worthy of remark, however, | founded in fact. To do this, however, within any 
that her statesmen never for a moment thought of| thing like reasonable bounds, but little more can be 
{@HSwing the plausible theories of the Adam Smiths|said than to state facts and refer to authorities. 

and M. Says, of the day. ‘They looked to the prac-} ‘The leading principles of these gentlemen, are 
tical operations and results of measures. When/|claimed to be based upon the natural progress of 
they found them prejudicial, they changed them;|man from the savage to the most civilized state. 
and leit the speculations of these gentlemen to be|Thaf men at first subsist by hunting, fishing, and on 
studied and followed bv us, and such other ple Seo ba productions, without labour: from that state 
as thought proper to follow them, to the benefit of| they pass to that of shepherds or herdsmen; from 
England, and to their own individual ruin. that to the division and cultivation of land: after 








sions for foreign markets, about all the lands in this 
state, of a good quali with much of the poorer 
grades, have been seffled. ‘The canals which have 
to an incalculable extent, advanced the genera. 
wealth of the state, have, with the bencfits couferrad, 
furnished a cheap and expeditious’ means of getting 
out of it: and we may calculate 
getting out of the state into others#@P into.Canada, 
will be improved to a very great exf@pt, by_many, 
who find themselves without employments ing 
some prospect of profit, and the canals th 
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Had the double duties imposed during the po roe manufactures are commenced as a distinct 
war, remained upon suchwarticles as we bad com-|profession. When the cultivation of the land and 
| menced the manufacture, the slaughter which took | manufactures are filled with capital and labour to 
place among the sheep in, £§98-19, and 20, would joverflowing, the next branch of business to be taken 
never have happened. OdPliills at this time would |up is that of external commerce, with navigation. 
have been covered with sheep; extensive manufac-|'The next ip sugeession, is carrying the productiaats 
tories of woollen and cotton goods would have been|of one fureigf @ountry to that of another. After’ 
in operation, with probably many others, the prices, all these several branches of business are overdone, 
like those of coarse cotton cloths, would at this | then emigration and the establishment of foreign 
time have been as low, or lower, than the imported; | colonies commences:. internal Commerce beingpinci- 
there would then nave been_a, few arti upon | dental to every stag®. That the patronage and pro- 
which the farmer could have melied f ey te | fortion of government, should, never be extended to any 
pay his taxes and other d one branch of business over that of another, nor to the 
















| If wejaad-been permitted to suppl y the southeen tities, ingenuity, or enterprize of the citizen or sub- 
states with negro cloths, in exchange for their cot-!jeef, over that of the foreigner; but that all, as well 
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citizens’ as foreigners, shuld possess equl rights, and 
e where they can cheapest. and sell where they 
can dearest, without duties or impediments.” 

The English nation, with some temporary excep- 
tions, practised for a long time in the early part of 
their history, nearly upon these principles, giving 
sometimes to the stranger, and sometimes to the 
subject, the advantage; and, like all other nations 
who still continue that practice, were poor, depend- 
ing upon foreigners for manufactured articles, and| 
for markets for their raw materials. ‘Their numbers 
were comparatively few; their lands were badly cul 
tivated, and unproductive; their foreign commerce 
and revenue from duties on imported articles, insig- 
nificant. But the English, disregarding theories 
like those just mentioned. changed this policy.— 
From time to time, prohibited positively or virtu- 
ally, by high duties, one list of manufactured arti- 
cles after another, until about the whole of them 
were virtually excluded. They put in operation 
their celebrated navigation act; protegted their ma- 
nufactures, shipping interest and trade, from the 
interference of foreigners; and thereby drew into, 
or grew up in their country, their existing overpow- 
ering sto@® of artizans and seamen; made good and 
certain home markets for all their raw materials and 
agricultural productions and raised their revenue, 
shipping, mercantile and landed interests, far above 
that of any other country. 

It is somewhat remarkable that our first Congress 
disregarded the order of time, in which the several 
professions should naturally, according to the fore- 
going theories, rise and succeed each other. They 

ssed over manufactures, with but a slight notice 
in the preamble of a bill, and determined that the 
country, whether it had,any thing else or not, should 
have a competent stock of ships and seamen; and 

eto that end, and looking to foreign countries for 
markets for agricultural productions, and for a sup- 
ply of manufactured articles, gave to the shipping 
wwterest a powerful protection, which, with favoura- 
ble incidental circumstances, raised it to its present 
state of prosperity. . 

As the fact of protection to the shipprng interest of 
this country is notorious, and only incidentally men- 
tioned here, it is not deemed necessary to cite all the 
particular incidents in which, to maintain its just} 
rights, the landed interest has suffered. ‘The dis 
pute, however, with England, whether the ships of 
this country should, on equal terms with their own, | 
transport plaster from, and rye and Indian corn to 
Nova Scotia; and rum and molasses from, and corn, 
flour, and lumber to the West Indies, was mainly 
the cause of the extreme depression of flour, in the 
years 1820 and ‘21. England was willing to take 
our Indian meal and flour in their own ships, to 
feed their negroes and fishermen, but not if taken 
in ours. Congress, to maintain the just rights of 
our shipping, refused to let these articles be taken) 
out of the country, if to be transported in English 
ships exclusively, to their provinces; but would per- 
mit them to be taken, to be transported in the ships 
of the two nations, without preference to either. 
The articles could not be sold unless taken in one 
or the other, and whether taken in one or the other, 
it was immaterial to the landed interest; but pend- 
ing the dispute, these articles remained on hand, 
and fell below any former price since the revolu- 
tion. Englaud, in the course of the dispute, grant- 
ed permission to our vessels to take them to Eng- 
land, there to be warehoused, until their vessels 





*The maxims of those writers allow of some very 
few exceptions to this rule; but they are so limited and 
qualified, as not to alter the general principie. Their 
theories, in other respects, are not complained of; but 
in this, they are in direct opposition to the policy which 
has given to the manufacturing and commercial nations 
of Europe, their present ascendancy, and which are 


long, will come 


thing which we may think proper to send her, on 


found it convenient to take them to the West In- 
dies; but would not suffer that part of the flout 
which soured in their warehouses, to be used as 
sizing for the muslins and calicoes which they were 
making for our markets, and which, with their other 
manufactures, we have continued to take from 
them, until, having nothing else which they would 
take in payment, they have withdrawn from us a 
large proportion of our publick stocks as remit- 
tances for these articles. But to return. 

Anderson’s History of Commerce, in 6 volumes; 
McPherson’s Annals of Commerce; Holt’s Adminis 
tration of the affairs of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
Howe’s Present State of England, are referred to, 
for the particular incidents of protection granted by 
the British government to the manufactures and 
trade of that country, from the 11th century to the 
present time, and for the improvements and bene- 
fits derived thereby, to the landed interests and re- 
venue of that country, and in support of the policy 
which it is advisable for this country to adopt. 

PBpe’s British Customs, will shew what were the 
regulations of trade, prohibitions and duties at, and 
for some time before the year 1819. In that year, 
very extensive modifications of duties and prohibi- 
tions were made. These, with subsequent altera- 
tions, and amounting altogether, nearly to an entire 
new code, have been procured by our Secretary of 
State, and reported to Congress at its present ses- 
sion, and officially published. They occupy 287 
octavo pages, and shew what the English regula- 
tions of trade are, to a late period. It becomes im- 
practicable to state the particular provisions, but 
they show most conclusively, that there is no dispo- 
siiion existing in the British government towards 
relaxation; but, on the contrary, a most cautious 
and rigid attention to maintain her system is evinc- 
ed. The number of articles permitted to be im- 
ported, has been increased, but every manufactured 
article, of which there are a few, is subjected to 
such excessive duties, as to render the admission 
nearly nominal. (See Note B.) No person, after 
examining this document, can pretend that there 
exists the smallest appearance of relaxation in the 
British government, and will attribute the fallacious 
representation of a disposition to do so, to the cu- 
pidity of British commercial agents in this country, 
or to self interested motives in other persons. ‘That 
there are, however,in England and elsewhere, many 
persons of the opinion that the time has arrived when 
it would be good policy in England, to do away those 
restrictions and protections, there is no doubt; and to 
open a free unrestrained trade with every other na- 
tion who would in like manner take away all re- 
straints, protections and preferences, and open an 
unrestrained free trade with her. Protections to 
manufactures and trade could, to all appearang@, be 
better dispensed with by England, than by any 
other nation. What has England to fear in her 
own markets, from a competition with foreign ma- 
nufactures? Such is the immense advantage which 
she derives from having domesticated and combin- 
ed within the nation, all the arts, with ablest arti- 
zans in abundance, and with the best tools, labour- 
saving machines, and fixtures adapted to every pur- 
pese, in every known_art, and manufacture, that it 
would seem to be evident, that she has nothing to 
fear in her own markets, from the artizans and ma- 
nufacturers of any other people. 

Nations, who like us, have not the necessary 
knowledge of the arts for manufacturing, nor the 
artizans; to obtain them, must do a3 England did; 
that is, give them substantial and efficient protection; 
but when once obtained, the nation who possesses 
them, may remain fearless of competition. But it 
may possibly be the case, that England, before 
vith a proposition, to admit our 








indispensable to the prosperity of this countey. 


‘condition that we continue to take her manufactured 
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articles in return. If so, and the sition should 
be accepted by our government, ou t'te be Rent 
ed upon as a great calamity. We may then aban. 
don all hopes of an efficient home market for agri- 
cultural productions. [ff fineywe may make r 
minds to remain forever poor; with our lands 
tilled, and revenue from duties small. 

The West India and Nova Scotia dispute, te 
fiated’in an accommodation of this kind, in felatit 
to the shipping of the respective countries, Bit jt 
should be recollected, that navigation forms but a 
single item: our people had become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the art, and largely extended in it 
before the accom ation took place. It is not 80 
with manufacture ost of them are not under. 
stood, and who evér calculates Be their rise fora 
long time, without powerful Mection, will be dis- 
appointed. But_the farming Ynterest, who consti- 
tute a great majority in this country, have only to 
say the word, and their represgntatives in Congress 
will adopt measures, which shall” soon give them 
manufactories and safe home markets for all their 
productions. 

Protection to manufactures, is further objected 
toon the ground that gress is not authorized 
by the constitution to that protection, by in- 
creased duties or prohibitions, nor to cherish and 
elevate one-branch, where that elevation or protec- 
tion may prejudice anothér Branch of business; and 
more particularly, wher ay prejudice the ship. 
ping and importing es, already established, 
and in successful pro tion. 

To these objections, it may be replied, that, whe- 
ther the powers in question have, or have not been 
delegated to Congress, that body have uniformly 
exercised them for every purpose, deemed necessa- 
ry in promoting the public welfare. ‘The power has 
unquestionably been given to Congress, ‘‘to lay and 
collect taxes, and to establish imposts; to regulate 
the trade with f@reign powers, among the several 
states, and with the Indian tribes.” Another impor- 
tant function conferred upon Congress, is, “‘to pro- 
= for the public defence, and for the general wel- 
are.’ 


Nore B.—By the British corn law of 1815, wheat 
was not allowed to be imported, when the average 
price was belew 80s. sterling per quarter of 8 Win- 
chester bushels, or $2.22 cents per bushel. The law 
of 1815 has been repealed, and wheat may now be 
imported when the average price shall be 70s. per 
quarter, subject to the payment of a duty of 17s. 
per quarter, for the first 3 months; after that, to 12s, 
Wheat is admitted from Canada when the ave- 
rage price is 59s. subject to the same duties as fo- 
reign corn. 

Before 1819, according to Pope’s British Cus- 
toms, woollen cloths were permitted to be imported 
on the payment of the permanent duties of L1 14 
shillings, equal to $7.55 cents per yard, for cloths of 
all descriptions:—to which had been added, during 
the late war, one-third, 84. 

By the tariff of 1819, they are allowed to be im- 
ported, on payment of 50 per cent. duty, on the 
market value. 

Articles made of leather before 1819, were ad- 
mitted on the payment of 4424 per cent. duty:—af- 
ter 1819, they were admit@@@ on payment of 75 per 
cent. duties. 

By the tariff of 1819, or present tariff, linens are 
admitted— 

Plain linen. onpayment of duties 1.76 13 14 on eve- 
ry 1.10 market value. 

If checked, dyed or striped, on every 1.100 of the 
market value, 1.172 10. 

Sail cloth or duck, 1.5 07 4, equal to $23.85 cents, to 
19,07, equal to $40.30 €ents for 120 ells. i 

the fey matufactured artich itted, the 


es are rarely less than 50 per and from 
‘to 150. 
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But these duties must be merely nominal, because 


"Bacon or hams, l.2 16 sterling, or $12.43 per cwt. 


Ne $4.—Vou 8. 








ottongogds. of which there are some not pro- 
hibited, pay duties of from 50 to 75 per cent. 
Of earthenware, there are some kinds not prohi- 


ited, pay duties of 75 pepeent. 
a plates, 80 per cent. 
" , tanned or tawed, 75 per cent. 


Pointings on glass; 80 per cent. exclusive of ex- 
cise, 16 






rson would think of sending manufactured ar- 
ticles to England, even if there were no duties 
charged on them. 
On the few articles which are, or can be sent to 
England, from the middle or northern states, their 
existing duties are enormous: 


Potash, $2.48 cents percwt. or 40 per cent. 

Barrel staves, per 1000, $16.33 68 “ 

Hogshead staves, ‘ $2.06 ss 

Pipe staves, “ 44.44 90 «« 

Tobacco, 4s. sterling per lb., equal to 88 cents per 
lb. or 1400 per cent. 


Butter, per cwt. 1.1 05, or $5.55 per cwt. 

The sterling is stated in dollars and cents, as this 
denomination, being our own currency, is easier ap- 
prehended. 

Nore C.—See the acts of Congress of 18th of 
April, 1818, and 15th ef May, 1820. The British 
did not acceed to the claums of Congress in behalf 
of our shipping, until June, 1822. In the mean 
time, their West India provinces, and the farmers 
of this country suffered severely. Wheat fell to 70 
cents per bushel in 1821. “The loss in this and 
many other articles, to the landed interest, was im- 
mense. Congress is, notwithstanding, entitled to 
the hizhest commendation for protecting and de- 
fending the rights of the shipping interest, let the 
loss or the cost of that protection affect whoever it 
might: and it is to be lamented, that Congress de- 
lay extending a like protection % the nes | inte- 
rest, through the medium of manufactures. Losses 
of this kind are only temporary. ‘To have submit- 
ted, would have been as degrading as was the pro- 
position to suspend the non-intercourse law in 1812,! 
so far as to admit of the importation from England 
of blankets and trinkets, for the purpose of pacify- 
ing or propitiating the Indians. It is, moreover, re- 
markable, that the abandonment of this monopoly, 
wrung from the British government by the severest! 
sufferings of their Provinres, and conceded with so| 
ill a grace, has been extolled and trumpetted through!| 
this country by her agents and satellites, as evi- 


opposed, not by the explanation’of an 


p ; ulties 
suggested, but by authority: truth is not alwa 


positions and arguments. Mr. Laccock, who has 
written more on the properties of yolk than any other, 
being regarded as your correspondent’s best authori- 
ty, has been subjected to those tests—and it was at- 
tempted to be shewn that he was without experience 
on this subject; that he had not even seen a merino 
flock. I am thought to have misunderstood him, 
and made an erroneous inference; let Mr. L. speak 
for me. In approaching his discussion of the pro- 
perties of yolk, he says: “In order to have a com- 
plete view of this subject, it will be necessary to 
apply ourselves to the consideration of those more 
particular causes, which operate directly upon the 
fleece; in attempting this, we feel more than usual 
diffidence, for although it be a subject completely 
experimental, and in connection with which all un-| 
supported theories are idle and delusive, truth and | 
candor compel us to acknowledge that we are to- 
tally unaequainted even with the rudiments of farm- 
ing, confined almost entirely within the precincts of 
commerce, rural concurrence reach us only by report.” 
What more can be desired to prove that Mr. L. had 
not the experience necessary to decide the point he 
was about to discuss. If any thing more be neces- 
sary, hear him further: “Should these pages,” adds 
he, ‘fall into the hands of a professed grazier, we 
commit them to his candour, and solicit informa- 











i best} the 
discovered by a reliance upon authority, on the con-' 
trary, that species of argument is always to be re- 
ceived with caution; we should examine it closely, 
and scrutinize well the author’s means of information, 
the accuracy of his facts, and the consistency of his 


generation.” 
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ram, or ewe, on account of any other quali than 
the fleece.” 'T'o this may ; 
the rapid improvement of his flock. He sometimes ~ 
indulged his imagination, as will be admitted, when 
he fabricated the “idle tale” above, quoted from 
meee “ascribing to his favourite race excellence 
ich the wool-stapler had not discovered in the 
pursuit of truth;” and also, when he said that “the, 
fourth cross equals in fineness that of Spain, but 
that by one dip more of the Spaniard, the entire pro- 
duce was considerably coarser than that of the former 
This story so much resembles that of 
the man who squealed more like a pig, than the pig 
itself did, that notwithstanding the grave rebukes 
of my friend, I cannot treat it seriously; such ex- 
travagance and inaccuracy in matters of fact, must 
weaken the Doctor’s authority on speculative mat- 
ters. Another authority is Sir George McKenzie, 
who has compiled some useful hints on sheep; but 
when he fells us, that “ordinary sheep naturally 
shed their Wool annually,” i want no other evidence 
of his total want of close observation and experi- 
ence on the simplest properties of the aniraal he 
undertook to write about. I will not protract this 
letter by a further examination of the@uthorities. 
‘The correspondence given with Mr. Caldwell, has 
furnished ground for my argument. The inquiry 
put to Mr. C. is, whether he had “not found the 
finest fleeces generally contain the most yolk.” 
Now, if it be the fact, that the most yolk is only 
gencrally foupd in the finest fleeces, then it is surely 
more prudent for one about to select a flock, to ex- 
amine the wool, than rely on the yolk as a guide, 
which is nearly all [ have insisted upon. To this 








tion.” This point being settled, the next inquiry | question, Mr. Caldwell replies “generally in the af- 
is, had Mr. L. ever seen merino sheep? “He,” says | firmative,” but adds, that he has “‘known exceptions 
he, “had not seen ‘any of those animals or their|to this gen@ral rule in sheep, that appeared to have 
produce, which are said to afford a staple equally |a peculiar secretion and concretion of yolk.” It should 
fine from every part of their body.” My inference, | be observed, that when there are only slight shades 
that L alluded to merinoes in this remark, is con- |of difference in the quantity of yolk, and also in the 
troverted; let us examine the evidence. Luccock| quality of the wool, it is extremely difficult to de- 
does not speak of any other race of sheep possess-|termine their respective and relative proportions 
ing the above remarkable properties, but he does|and qualities, hence, nothing would be more easy 
speak of merinoes as having this quality. Page 108,'than for a pretty close observer, with the aid of a 


ihe observes: ‘There are fleeces, we are told, so uni-|little prejudice, to deceive himself, none but sheep- 


formly alike through the whole extent, that persons | shearers, who are good judges of wool, ould pre- 
accustomed to observe wool, and even manufactur-|tend to distinguish in such cases, and even they 
ers, have not been able to distinguish any difference might not always agree. ‘There are, however, some 
in the fineness of the pile; when staples, separated few sheep in most flocks which have @ very copious 
from different parts of the sheep, have been pre-|secretion of yolk, easily discerned by their very 
sented to them, if any discrimination was made, dark exterior, resembling a coat of tar and dirt. 
they have sometimes pronounced that to be best; These are no doubt the sheep which Mr. C. consi- 
which grew most remote from the vitals; such is the|ders as having “a peculiar secretion,” &c., and as ex- 





dence of a liberal disposition in the British govern- 
ment to abandon their prohibitory system alto- 
gether. 





YOLK—AGAIN. 


Mr. SKINNER, 


The reader will understand we contend—1. That 
every opinion as to the effect of yolk upon wool, 
must be from the nature of the subject speculative, 
that the modus operandi of nature in producing and 
disposing of this secretion, has not been explained; 
it is therefore net known what effect it has upon the 
quality of wool, or whether it may not have been 
designed for some different purpose. 2. That the 
finest fleeces have not uniformly the most yolk, and 
therefore, the quantity of yolk is not to be relied 
upon as a guide in the selection of a merino flock; 
some few breeders mayvstill retain the old opinions 
on this subject, and others, wishing to embark in 
merino breeding, and relying upon’ that erroneous 
rule, may be disappointed in the selection of their 
flocks. ‘These considerations alone, induced me to 
write tarticle on the subject, not j 
that it ,and, I hope it has not been c 
disres I to any one. The first position 
stated, has not been controverted; the next hi 
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description which Dr. Parry gives us of his new|ceptions to his general rule. Itis there specifically ad- 


laa ibreed of sheep, obtained by combining the blood of | mitted, by that intelligent breeder, that those sheep 
(Seen | the Spanish, with that of the Ryeland race.” 
oB¥ious, that Mr. L. had not seen Dr. Parry’s sheep,' have not the finest wool, or at least, that ny | 


It is|which have the most copious secretion of yolk, 
ave 
then the principal merino flock in England, and the not generally the finest wool; if he meant the for- 
inference is fair, that he had not seen the pure me-|mer, he admits more, and if only the latter, quite as 
irinoes which had a reputation with every body but! much as I have contended for. Mr. C’s evidence 
ithe Doctor, equal, at least, to his mixed race. Mr | goes, therefore, to prove that those merino sheep 
L. further adds, that he had “never yet met with a| which do not secrete yolk very copiously, have gene- 
single instance in which a lock, shorn from the but- | rally the finest fleeces where the most yolk is to be 
tocks, was not GREATLY COARSER than another taken |found, and that those which have “a peculiar seere- 
from the shoulder.” This is not the fact with good tion,” &c., (that is obviously the most yolk,) are 
merinoes; although there js.a difference, yet a can-|exceptions to this rule, or in other words, have not 
did writer would not deseribe it by calling it a gencrally the finest fleeces, flature makes a new law 
GREAT DIFFERENCE. Agait, 1 infer more strongly,{for such! ‘The reader must perceive, that this dis- 
that he was unacquainted with the merino race, cussion is now narrowed down to the smallest ima- 
from his having not given them a place in his list/ginable point; every thing I, have contended for is 
of the different species of sheep; they are not even/given up, except a mere speculative fact, standing in 
named in his elaborate work, except incidentally, | opposition to an experimental fact, conceded by m 

and then only from report, or conjecture. ‘I'he opponent in this ouire But “Columeila is 
treader must be satisfied that J have not perverted |accused of a felo dese.” ‘To sustain this aceusa- 
the meaning of a paragraph to sustain a-position,|tion, he is made to say, bY inference, that yolk is not 
as your correspondent su . e next autho-|a characteristic of the Merino race. This inference 
rity, in point of weight, is , and whatever|is erroneous. I have no where said any thing from 
entertained about| which it could be drawn; on the contrary, | have 
the properties of yolk, he distinctly says, in one of|called them “the x ce in which an exuberance 
his papers, that he had “never selected a breeding ‘of yollis found” Phave, pore specially guard- 
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ed ‘against such a misconception, hy stating, dis 
tinetly, that I spoke of Merinos as individuals, not 
as a species. To infer that I had said what I did 
not say, and which, if I had said, I would rather have 
‘deserved oblivious neglect than replication, and 
then to prove by a quotation from my paper that 
the imputed statement was erroneous—is to raise 
up a man of straw, and then cut off his head. 

Another charge of inconsistency as to the charac- 
teristic marks of fine woolled sheep, is somewhat of | 
the same character, It was remarked, that the! 
blooded horse is distinguished by certain marks| 
which good judges cannot mistake; hence [ am in- 
consistent in considering “fineness and uniformity 
as the most essential ingredient in the value of a 
fleece,” and in rejecting other marks, such as yolk, 
dewlaps, and woolly heads. There is a want of 
precision, either in ae | expressions or in Mr. C’s| 
conception of them. I spoke of the blooded horse | 
as a species, and as observed before of merinoes, as 
individuals; the former in comparisom with other| 
species, the latter in comparison with others of the 
same species. A gvod judge will distinguish a 
blooded horse from other species, or varieties of the 
horse; but he cannot distinguish, by any specific | 
marks of the race, that horse which can run the| 
swiftest or hold out the longest: nothing but his trial 
on the course can prove these qualities So may. 
almost any person distinguish a merino from other) 
species of sheep; but he cannot distinguish by the 
yolk, dewlaps or woolly heads, that individual me-! 
rino which will yield the finest wool; nothing but’ 
the inspection of the fleece can so certainly enable | 
him to do this. 

In conclusion, I must repeat the queries suggest- 
ed in my last, which appear to have been wholly 
overlooked. : : | 

If yolk is “necessary to the growth of fine wool,’’| 
and “the finest fleeces have usually the greatest] 
—— of it,” how does it happen that South) 

owns, and several other breeds, have as fine, or! 
finer wool, than half-blood merinoes, while the lat-| 
ter secrete a much greater quantity of yolk? 

How does it happen, that high fed sheep have) 
more yolk and coarser wool, than low fed sheep?’ 

How does it happen, that rams have more yolk 
and coarser wool, than ewes?—Does not reason 
teach us to @oubt a theory which has such difficul- 
ties to reconcile? 

Some allusion was made to my aronymous cha- 
racter; I am content to submit to this disadvantage, 
having no wish to appear before the public as a 
writer, nor at all again on this subject—and remain. 

Yours, &¢. COLUMELLA. 











MIDDLEBURGH SHOW AND FAIR. 


{We are much pleased to find, by the “Genius of 
Liberty,” that an Agricultural exhibition was held, 
with satisfaction to those who have been most ac- 
tive in its promotion, at Middleburgh, on the 17th 
day of last month, under the auspices of the Agricul- 
tural Society for the counties of Loudon, Fauquier, 
Prince William, and Fairfax. 

Premiums were awarded at the above mentioned 
exhibition for the best Crors, Horses, Catrve, 
Suree, Swine, Famuty Domestic Manuractures, 
and Imprements. Of these awards we are not ex- 
pected to give a complete list, but we deem it fit to 
give such portion of them as were taken by the) 
fairer sex. The premium for Indian corn was 
awarded to John Wright, for the produce of an 
acre which is said to have yielded nineteen barrels 
and three pecks. same gentleman took the 
premium for the best.crep of hay, being, as report- 
ed, 5,492 Ibs. The premium for the best Stallion, 
was awarded to Major Joseph Lewis; but no names 
have been given to any of the breeding animals— 
whereas, in our humble judgment, no premium 


should be awarded to any animal which does not 





pious extracts from it, 
readers.) . 
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hear @ Mame, by which the pedigree of their proge- 
py may be traced hereafter. 

Wé are glad to see that our late esteemed fellow 
citizen, Thomas Maund, who has had the good for- 
tune to exchange the editorial desk for the more 
wholesome and grateful toils of the field, bore off 
the premium for the best Merino ram.] 


. On Domestic Family Manufactures. 


For the best hearth rug, to Mrs. C. Powel, 

For the best carpet, do. 

For the best woollen and cotton counterpane, 
to Mrs. John Roszel, 

For the best worked cotton counterpane, to 





00 


$2 
3 00 


1 00 








Miss M. Love, 1 00) 
For the best worked cotton counterpane, to 

Mrs. E. Smith, 1 00 
For the best worked cotton counterpane, to 

Mrs. Mary D. Wright, 1 00) 
For the best piece of flannel, to Mrs. Wm. B. 

Steer, 2 00) 
For the best pair worsted stockings, to Miss 

Mary Ferguson, 1 00 
For the best p:.ir of yarn stockings, to Mrs. 

John Wright, 1 00 
For the best table linen, to Mrs. Sarah Powel, 1 00) 
For the best linen, to Miss E. Carter, 1 00) 
For the best pair yarn socks, to Mrs. Wm. B. 

Steer, 1 00; 
For the best pair cotton stockings, to Miss S. 

Skinner, 1 


For the best pair thread stockings, to Miss M. 


D Wright, 1 
For the best pair cotton socks, to Mrs. Ann 

French, 1 
For the best imitation Merino shawl, to Miss 

E. Hawling, 1 00 
For the best pair yarn gloves, to Miss M. D. 

Wright, 1 
For the best pair thread stockings, to Mrs. 

Eleanor Tripolett, 1 
For the best piece of waist-coating, to Miss 

Mary S. Love, 1 
For the best piece of linsey, to Mrs. C. Powel, 2 60 
For the best sample of cheese, to Mrs Bevers. 1 
For the best sample of butter, to Mrs. Baldwin 1 00 


or the best piece cassinett, to Miss Eliza 
Chilton, 

For the best sample of currant wine, to Mrs. 
Thomas Turner, 


2 00 


~ 


1 00 


[On the subject of that president of all imple- 
ments, the pLoveH, the Committee thus conclude 
their report:] 


On Ploughs, Ploughing, §:c. 


For the best bar-share plough, to Wm. Stuarts 00 
Mr. Stephen McCormick presented a plough, 
possessing improvements on the original 
model—whereupon, it was resolved by 
the society, ‘*That $2 be awarded him for 
his plough, in regulating the beam of the 
same; adapting it to the use of either two 
or three horses; as also for the additional 
improvement of the concave groove for 
fastening the handles.” 
Wm. Swart also exhibited a plough, which 
the committee deemed worthy of atten- 
tion, but it was presented too late for 
competition. 
To Joshua Fletcher, 
Per order, 


TASKER C. QUINLAN, Sec’ry. 


[Cuthbert Powel, Esq., President of the Agricul- 
tural Society united counties, delivered on 
the occasion » for which he received their 
unanimous t ‘ a request to furnish a copy 
for publication.» In ou next we shall publish co 


as the best ploughman, 1 00 


— : ————e 
NEWARK MEADOWS. ¥ 
(From the New-York Gazette and Atheneum.) 


On the important subjeet of embanking and drain- ar : 


ing the Newark Meadows, and speedily renderin 

them fit for cultivation, we are inclined to believe 
there is less difference of opinion than is geverall 

imagined. Most men of intelligence view the fer 
ject in nearly the same point of light, not doubtin 

of the practicability of the enterprise, nor of the 
profit that would accrue to the adventurers. It is 
among those individuals only, who have taken up 
notions hastily, and drawn their conclusions from a 
variety of chimerical data, we perceive a great di- 
versity of opinion, some of whom acknowledge that 
it is in the power of bur.an skill to effectually re- 
claim these meadows, but that the enormous ex- 
pense and waste Of money in the operation, would 
so overbalance every benefit that could be expected 
from the measure, as to stamp the enterprise with 
folly. Others there are, who have never bestowed 
any serious refleciion on the subject, and, as natu- 
rally would be the case, have suffered their opinions 
to be biassed by transient circumstances. ‘The ef. 
forts already made, and which, from the want of 
adequate capital to prosecute the enterprise to a 
fair conclusiun, is sufficient, for these people [who 


{mistaking effect for cause,] pronvunce upon the 
0| whole contemplated undertaking, and deny, [with 


the confidence of experienced judges,] that it is 


00) within the range of possibility. To do away the 
| injurious effect that these opinions might have on 
\the mind of the community, and to draw the atten- 


|tion of the public to a subject so materially affect- 


° jing the future local resources of this great metro- 


polis, the agent of the Hoboken Banking and Graz- 
jing Company, propounded a number of queries to 
| Anthony Dey, Esq., and Mr. Seeley, two enterpris- 


0\ing gentlemen; who have undertaken to reclaim a 


|portion of these meadows. As their efforts have 
| been crowned with complete success, and their lands 
now in « rapid progress «f amelioration and profit, 


00 we shall be contented with a few of the answers to 


;the questions put. It is to be observed, however, 


00 that the reclaimed lands of Mr. Dey, lying lower 


{than the lands of the company, presented greater 
difficulties in the operation of draining. 

Question Are not the meadows between Newark 
and New York pretty uniformly of the same general 
| character? : 

Answer. There is the same variety of soil through- 
out all the meadows; some kinds are estimated by 
some persons better than others: but | believe, when 
all are alike reclaimed and cultivated, they will be 
found equally good. I have found. as to the prot 


clamation, whether it is turly or clay soil. 

Q. How long since you commenced reclaiming 
those meadows which belong to you? 

A. | purchased my meadows after they had been 
banked or dyked some few years; and do not know 


same mistaken manne: they had been previously 
managed, until about four years ago. 1 do not con- 
sider they have been deait with properly until within 
four years past; when | abandoned the advice of 
others, and began to reclaim them upon my judg- 
ment. 

Q. What number of acres have you reclaimed? 
and what is the shortest period within which you 
have effected a reclamation of any part, and the 
process pursued? 

A. | have not the exact number of acres in my 
mind; but there are somewhere from one hundred 
and forty, to one hundred and fifty acres in the eme 
bankment belonging to mefand to which my labo 
and.attention has been directed. Owi the pre= 
vious mi ement, 1 was compelled™to bestow 





for the gratification of our, 


an > 


pooch more expense and labour than I think wii! be 
necessary on those meadows dyked by the Messrs. 


- 


duce, little ur no difference in mine, since their re-¢ 


how long, and continued to manage them in the * 
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» Swart wottay As it regards these meadows, of which 
[own about two hundred acres, the following is the 
‘plao, if I continue to hold them, I have contemplat- 
ea to pursue: First, To ‘have the bank and sluice 
‘gates perfectly tight, so as completely to exclude 
te salt or river water. Secondly, By drains or ditch- 
thes, to make the land as dry as practicable, so that 
“Span and beast, with all the implements of husband- 
yy, may pass over it without miring. Thirdly, As 
“goon asit can be ploughed, to do so, and make fal- 
Jow ground, and have the soil exposed to a summer’s 
sun, and a winter s frost, aud by frequent ploughing 
and harrowing, destroy the present vegetation; or, 
in other words, I would plough it in August and the 
fall months—the following spring and summer, I 
would cross-plough, and harrow it until the soil is 
completely reduced and pulverized; and in the 
mouths of July and August, amid the early part of 
September, would apply about one"hundred bushels 
of stone lime to the acre, (such as comes down the 
North River,) and harrow it in; and as stable ma 
nure may be had in the city of New-York for cart- 
ing it away, I would apply a reasonable quantity of 
it on the land, and plough and h:rrow it in; and 
would then sow not less than four different kinds of 
grass-seed—say, timothy, red clover, white clover, 
and herds grass, ard as much of each kind as far- 
mers usually sow on upland when they do not in- 
tend to sow more than one kind; and I will guaran. 
tee, that the following season you will cut from three 
to four tons of fresh hay to the acre in the first and 
second mowings, 

The reader is requested to note, that Mr. Dey 
has aimed at a much higher degree of cultivation 
than others may think necessary. Mr. Seely’s ex- 
periments will show what the simple operation of 
merely sowing grass seeds, and turning on cattle, 
without digging, ploughing, or harrowing, has pro 
duced on the black mould, oréjwhat is sometimes 
termed peel ground. 

And also what less than ordinary ploughing and 
harrowing has effected on that part which contains 
a wixture of clay, &c. which will be adverted to 
next week. 
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» obtuse cone of a greenish colour. 


liltcen to twenty feet in depth, and he 
ties have ever occurred that could 
timid. ‘Chis portion of the work W 
during the summer of 1827. pas Aga 

All west of the ‘deep cut” is now nearly finished 
and in relation to this there never has been any un- 
easiness in the mind of any one. | 

From the Delaware river to the St. George’s! 
Marsh, we understand the Canal is finished, and| 
200 feet of substantial wharf work is built in the 
river, on each side of the Delaware Tide Lock, for! 
the purpose of forming a harbour, which, when| 
completed, will extend into the Delaware six hun-! 
dred feet from the lock. 

Over the “deep cut” at the Buck tavern, is a sub- 
stantial bridge, of a single span, exceeding 225 feet. 
And at the summit the canal is now sixty feet deep. 

[Balt. Gazette. 
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HYACINTHS. 


Double hyacinths, which are much more beauti- 
ful and estimable than those which produce single 
flowers, are, like the latter, known by the general 
distinction of reds, whites, and blues, with a few 
kinds of yellow, more recently obtained from seed. 
In many instances, double hyacinths have the pe- 
culiar advantage of a beautiful contrast of colour 
in the eye, or centre of their bells, which the single 
sorts cannot possess. 

The roots* of double hyacinths may be planted 
at any time from the middle of October to the mid- 
dle of November:t if it is done earlier, the plants 
will appear above ground in the middle of winter, | 
which will render them liable to material injury 
from severe frosts; or if it is deferred later, the 
roots will be weakened by their natural tendency to 
vegetate, manifested by a swelling of the circle 
from whence the fibres proceed, which will be soon 
followed by «an actual appearance of the points of 
the fibres, together with that of the foliage at the 
other extremity of the root, in the form of a small 





‘I'he bed, on which they are to be planted, should 
be situated in rather a dry and airy part of the gar- 
den; a southern aspect is to be preferred, sheltered 





CHESAPZAKE AND DELAWARE CANAL. 


} 


on the north and east by trees or buildings,at a dis- 
tance from it proportionable to their bh: ight; if it is 


-* Marsh, were not of a nature calculated to create deeper, and the space above filled up with a com-| 


We are gratified to find that the statements made |a common garden-wall or hedge, the distance of six 
respecting the practicability of making this canal, feet will be snfficient. Care must, however, be taken 
were predicated upon incorrect data, and that there |to avoid the drip from trees, which is found to be 
is every prospect of its being co:.:pleted in the year | prejudicial. 

1827. ‘the very respectable editors of the Phila-| When the situation is determined on, the dimen- 
delphia Gazette, have been induced to give the|sions of the bed should be marked out, and the soil 
subject some attention, and the result of their in-|entirely taken away to the depth of at least two, 
© «vestigations may be comprised in these words: The feet: the earth at the bottom must be dug up and/} 
difficulties which were encountered in St. George’s couminuted, or pulverized, one spit or nine inches, 








‘uneasiness, as to the practicability of overcoming post, consisting of the following ingredients, in the 
them, and it is believed the points of greatest dif- annexed proportions, viz:— 
ficulty are now surmounted, thus putting an end, One-third, coarse sea or river sand; 
to any doubts as to what remained. From the na-| One-third, fresh sound earth; 
ture of the ground, the earth used in forming the} One-fourth, rotten cow-dung, at least two years! 
embankments has sunk deeper than was at first cal- old. , 
culated; and this, so well as we can learn, isthe! Earth of decayed leaves for the remainder. 
only difficulty encountered that was not foreseen |The fresh sound earth of the compost should be of 
when the work was commenced. So effectually,'the best quality that the garden er adjacent coun- 
however, has it been surmounted, that, as we are \try produces: it should be entirely free from nox- 
informed, this section will be completed within the ious vermin of every description, particularly the 
present year. or very early in 1827, when the navi- hard yellow wire-worm, which is about an inch 
gation will be perfect to Si. George’s village. jlong, and prevails in most partggof the kingdom, it 
On the next section, which embraces St. George’s | is cnet destructiverto all kinds of tender vege- 
Pe Mil! Pond, there never was any difficulty, and this 
= part of the work is rapidly advancing. zs * 
* ‘The 8@xt section is that known by the name of Por the climate of S 













ustice recommends 


' what is sufficient to furnish a strong flower for the suc- 


| cow-dung is the droppings only, from cattie fed in stalls 





the eut,”on which a force exceeding GM@€n «any time after the middle of September.” This,gar! 
hundred men is employed at present. "Th@@@P#b period of planting is also adopted ip the n hern taste 
yet to be removed, does not on an average, ‘of Holland. e ~ gi. 
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ples, aid wany of the barvy sorts,’ 
d eating .out, the heart of the bulb;” 
sometimes proceeds up the stem of the plant. 
mnly sure method of avoiding these worms, is to ex- 
ine the soil very minutely, and if it contains any, 
pick them out and destroy them. Some make 
use of rotten tan as an ingredient in the compost, 
but it generally retains some degree of astringency, 
which is pernicious to delicate flowers. 

The ingredients, before mentioned, are to be well 
mixed and incorporated, and, about a fortnight pre- 
vious to planting, the bed should be filled up with 
the compost to about four inches above the level of 
the path on the south or front side, and ten inches 
on the north side, so as to form a regular slope or 
inclination towards the sun.* 

On planting the roots, the surface of the bed 
should be covered with a little fresh sandy earth, 























































about oneinch thick, raked perfectly smooth and 
even, an the exact situation for every bulb 
marked upon it. ~ 


The plan, as described below, on minute inves- 
tigation, will appear superior to a er that 
can be devised for elegance and si ity, each 
bulb, those of the outside rows excepted, will be in 
the centre of a hexagon, and the whole at equal 
distances from each other. The width of the sur- 
face of the bed is four feet, the six rows across it 
are eight inches asunder, and the two outside rows 
are each fou inches from the sides of the bed; con- 
sequently, the space between the centre of each 
bulb, is about nine inches and a quarter, each row 
contains three bulbs, and the letters R. W. B. denote 
the colour of the flower to be placed there, viz red, 
white, or blue; under these three heads, all hya- 
cinths may be comprehendedy except a few sorts of 
yellow, which may be. classed’with the whites, 
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On planting hyacinths, a little clean sand should 
be placed underneath, and likewise upon the.roots, 
to prevent the earth adhering too closely to'them; 





* Below a compost nearly similar to that which has 
been described, Justice lays a stratum of well-rotted 
cow-dung, mixed with one-third part of sand. His rea- 
son for this is, “that the extreme parts of the fibres of 
the hyacinths may reach this layer of riches, and suck 


ceeding year, to refurnish the great succulency of those 
strong stems and bells which they send out every year.” 
British Gard. Direct. 272. 

Mon. St. Simon, in his elaborate work (Des Jacintes,) 
on the Dutch mode of cultivating the hyacinth, informs 
us, that the compost used at Haarlem, is rotten cow- 
dung, rotten leaves, and fine sand. The leaves of elm, 
lime, and birch, are preferred to those of oak, walnut, 
beech, plane, &c., which do not rot so quickly. The 


on dry food. The sand is procured in the neighbour- 
hood of Haarlem, from a stratum of that material, de- 
posited on one of hard undecayed timber, the remains 
of an ancient forest, which had been overwhelmed by 
the sea. The leaves are rotted by themselves, and, 
when fit for use, placed im triternate layers of sand, 
leaves, and cow-dung. The heap is commonly a ridge 
of cone, cf six or seven feet in height: it lies untouch- 
ed for six months, and she turned, in which state it 
remains some weeks, and is then carried to the flower- 
beds. This compost retains its qualities six or seven 
years: the inferior. kinds of hyacinths or narcissuses 


are planted in the r; the seognd year the finer 
sorts are planted, e remaining years i 
adopted, in which in ’ 


quils, crocuses, &e. 
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the whole are then to be covered with sound fresh 
sandy earth, from three to four inches deep, accord- 
ing to the size of the bulb, when this is completed, 
’ the bed will be about eight inches above the level 
of the walk on the south or front side, and about 
fourteen inches on the north; it will look neater and 
have a better effect, if it is supported on each side 
with a strong frame of thick boards, or brick-work; 


| family of Jabel Ingraham, Esq., at his farm in See | 


konk, the present season. 

The industry of the families “in the interior of 
New England, cannot be appreciated without being 
seen. In the South, young females, daughters of 
planters, are generally lazy and indolent; in the 
North, the farmers’ daughters are always industri- 
ously employed in plaiting straw, making pies, 




































































and in order to preserve it from very heavy rains or| weaving, spinning, or, as in the present instance, 
severe frosts, it’ should be hooped over,and mats or| manufacturing silk. (JV. ¥. Advocate. 

canvas should be placed at hand ready to cover the} [What say you to this, young ladies “in the’ 
bed on such emergencics; but it will not be neces- | South”? ] 
sary to defend it from moderate rains - yr — i 

r too frequent and long covering will deprive the : ; : 
od of the due action and influence of the air, THE SLEEPING INFANT BOY. 
which ought to be avoided as much as possible: it} A cherub boy, | 
were even better to run the hazard of incurring a|Of days enough to lisp in broken words, | 
slight injury by the omission of covering on some) Which were all musick to a mother’s ear. 
oceasions, than overdo it to the certaimdetriment of, Was fallen asleep. Within a few short hours, 
the plants. ; |The infant boy had sported at the foot 

If frost is permitted to penetrate so far into the Of his young mother, clambered up her knee, 
soil as to reach the bulbs, especially about the time And clasped her neck within his baby arms, 
that the plants begin to appear above ground, it will And in her bosom buried up his face— 
produce a singular effect, by causing some of them And once from that dear pillow did he lift 
to shoot forth or discharge their stems and blossoms, His eye to hers, as if to catch the soul 
but if the roots become entirely frozen through, Of tenderness that beamed there for her child. 
they are in danger of being destroyed And when he saw her deep delight, he sighed, 

The earlier sorts will begin to open and shew co- ‘I'hen smil’d, and in his childish, sportive mood 
lour about the beginning of April: it will be proper He buried up his face again—I went, 
to screen such from the too powerfuleflects of the With the broad human current to the spot, 
sun, which, if not prevented, would bleach and tar- Where now he lay, all still and motio:.Jess. 
nish their colours, particularly the reds and deep He was asleep; his lip was gently curled, 
blues; but, if they are properly defended from it, And had a doubtful unpress in its form, 
their colours will be preserved, and they will, in Which made you hesitate to tell, in truth. 
some measure, be kept back, so as to be in full If it was joy or grief that made him wear 
bloom with the later sorts, especially if the roots of {t thus—it was that form of lip that oft 
the early sorts have been planted about an inch; Was seen, when he had struggled up to kiss 
deeper than the rest: it is a very desirable object to i'The cheek of her that bare him, in the way 
have an uniform bloom. |( kind atonement for some past offence— 

It will be necessary to support the stems, as they | His eye was just half closed—the weary lid 
advance in height; for this purpose, small sticks or| Had fallen thus far, and he seemed to sleep, 
wires, painted green, should be forced into the! As conscious of his state, ready to wake, 
ground, immediately behind the bulbs, either in an’ When his pure spirit should be well refreshed, 
erect position, or leaning a little backwards, to w hich ‘To all his baby sports—Calmly he lay, 
the stems are to be rather loosely tied, with small Wrapt in his lucid dress, whose whiteness well 
pieces of green worsted, as soon as they begin to’ Accorded with the paleness of his cheek, 
trend, or arein danger of breaking with the weight’ And but for this, the fear that he would wake 
of the bells;* this operation must be repeated as' No more, had scarcely crossed the mind of one 
they advance in height, for it is impossible to do it) Who looked upon bis features—but alas! 
atone time so as to answer the purpose. When ‘hey laid him in a narrow building, made 
the greater part of the bed appears in colour, a co- | Fur the dead—’twas neat, and one might e’en hare 
vering, or awning, should be erected over it, and thought 
the path in front: the awning should consist of a: That ‘twas his cradle, but that it was close, 
strong frame of wood, ten feet high in the centre,’ And, tho’ in miniature, it yet was shaped, 
and seven fect at the sides, covered with Irish or As men’s last dwelling houses always are; 

Scotch sheeting, or Russia duck, which will effec-' It was his coffin. ‘There was a coldness 
tually keep out rain, and admit a great degree of|QOn his brow, that met the lip maternal, 
light; it should come down close to the bed, on the’ Prest full often there which spoke of death. 
north side, in order to preserve it from cold winds,' Still as she gazed upon him in his state 
which are prejudicial to the bloom. |Of mortal loneliness, she almost saw 

The covering should be so constructed by means | His Jittle bosom heave, andyhalf expected 
of lines and pullies, as to be easily and expeditious-' He would awake to lisp the name of mother; 

Ty rolled up, or let down, as occasion requires, to! And a strange shuddering ran thro’ all her frame 

afford the plants the full benefit of light and air, at As they closed up the lid above his face 

all favourable opportunities; that is to say, when! And shut him from her sight for ever! 

the air is mild, and fight clouds intervene. so as to | say them lay him in his infant grave, 

blunt the sun’#ray. This sometimes, and, indeed, And lightly did they east the dust of earth 

often happens to be the case from seven to nine Unon his coffin, lest the sound should break 

o'clock in the morning, and from four to six in the "Phe breathless rest of the calm slumbering boy! 

evening, at which times the sun has also less power - 

than in the middle of the day. [Flor. Dir’y. | 
(To be continued.) 
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SEWING SILK. 






DAL MINES. 


We yesterday saw a box of the most elegant! Philadelphia Gazette.) 
sewing silk, of the first quality, containing fifteen’ A friend has obtamed for our use, “A Draft of 
hundred skeins, which was manufactured in the|the Comparative Altitides and Distances from the 
. principal districts of Anthracite Coal in Pennsylva- 
nia to market.” It is a yaluable document, being 
“VR? 


ee 








* The florist’s Usual teri for the corolla of the hyacinth. 
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so drawn up as to present at one viewsthe altitude 
of the different coal regions, and their distance from 
Philadelphia and New York. The altitude is mark- 
ed on a scale at the side of the pages; the distanes 
on a scale at the bottom. All the information (of 
which the following is a summary,) is the result of 
actual surveys: 


To Puirape.ruyra. 


Lockage. Distance, 
Lackawaxen, j 1583 fect . $17 miles. 
Wilkesbarre, . 500 . £93 


(Via Delaware and Chesapeake Canal.) 


Wilkesbarre, (via Lehigh,) 1279 - 162 
Lehigh,..... 513 . 182 
Schuylkill, 583 105 
To New York. 
Wilkesbarre, . 650 « Sid 


{By the Delaware and Chesapeake Canal: 


Lackawaxen,  -« «=, Se Q17 
Wilkesbarre, (via Lehigh,) 1279 . . 192 
Schuylkill, . . . . . %. 738 208 
Lehigh,. » 6&8. - 162 


The point from which the altitude and distance 
of the Lackawaxen district is taken, is Keen’s pond, 
which lies on this side of the Moosick mountain. 
over or around which thete is to be a rail road 

The route of the Susquehanna and of the Dela- 
ware and Chesapeake Canal to this city, and of the 
Delaware and Raritan Canal to New York, has 
been followed in making the first estimate of the al- 
titude and distance of the Wilkesbarre district. 

In the second estimate, the route by the Lehigh 
and Delaware to Philadelphia, and, after leaving 


-|the Lehigh, by the Delaware and Raritan Canal to 


New York, has been followed. The summit level 
of the proposed Lehigh and Susquehanna Canal, jy 
about the same distance from Wilkesbarre that 
Keen’s pond is from Carbondale, which latter place 
lies west of the Moosick mountain. 

Mauch Chunk landing is the point from which 
the altitude and distance of the Lehigh district have 
been estimated—to Philadelphia by the Lehigh and 
Delaware; to New York, by the Lehigh, and the 
Delaware and Raritan re 

The distance and altitude of the Schuylkill dis- 
trict, are given from Mount Carbon landing to Phi- 


jladelphia, by the course of the Schuylkill; and 


thence, by the Delaware and Raritan to New York. 

The distance and lockage, with similar ground 
and improvement, constituting the prime cost of ar- 
tificial navigation, and, when the work is done, the 
prime cost of all transit to market, the value of this 


‘document must be apparent at a glance, 


WOOLLEN MANUFACTURES. 


At a meeting of Woollen Manufacturers from 
various parts of the state of Massachusetts, held aty 
the Exchange Coffee House on the 23d inst., the . 
depression of the woollen manufacture, and the 
causes which have produced it, were taken into con- 
sideration. A memorial to Congress for an increase 
of duty on wooilen goods was drafted by a com- 
mittee, which was unanimously adopted, and the 
committee instructed to forward it to Congress. A 
committee was also appointed to correspond with 
manufacturers in other states, to solicit the aid and 
co-operation of all who feel an interest in this im- 
portant branch of our national industry. [Bost. pa.. 





STAMMERING. ; 

The New Hampshire Spectator contains an arti- 
cle on the subject of staMmering, and prescri 
the following rules, which are said to be the wh 


lsecret of those who profess to cure this disord 


Whether they are the same practised by Mrs. Leigh, 
does not appear. 
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1: Commence speaking whilst respiring, or in 
tay words, when the breath is gone out, and speak 
"Say. fStammerers are said to have no hesitancy 


iration. 
% Place the tongue flat on the bottom of the 
mouth, before ———s to speak. 

3. Begin by speaking short sentences and easy 
vords. 

P 4. Speak sentences with easy words at the begin- 
ning, and.terminating with hard ones. 

A Mr. Trescott, of Providence, R. I. who was 
thus afflicted for thirty years, saw these printed di- 
rections, and on the very first experiment, was ena- 
bled to speak without the usual stammering. Four 





spating way; a very small piece of pudding, and 
less meat; and when. fish is to be obtained, neither 
one Ror the other are allowed; wine and water is 
their usual beverage, in the proportion of one part 
wine to two of water. Tea in the afternoon, with 
little or no bread and butter, and no supper. 

‘. What exercise do they get, and what hours of 
rest? 

After breakfast, having sufficiently loaded them. 
selves with clothes, that is, five or six waistcoats, 
two coats, and as many pair Of breeches, a severe 
walk is taken, from ten to fifteen or sixteen miles; 
after their return home, dry clothes are substituted 
for those that are made very wet and uncomforta- 


other persons, to whom he recommended the di-|ble by sweat; and, if much fatigued, some of them 


rections, were as speedily cured as himself. 

A negro drayman, of Charleston, S. C. whose ef. 
forts to speak, it was painful to witness, was wholly 
cured in two hours by Dr. De La Motta, on Mrs. 
Leigh’s system. 





Mr. Bennet Tomlinson, of Talbot county, Md- 
raised on a lot of eleven acres, the presenfifear, 126 


barrels of corn wanting one-tenth; of this quantity, |_ 


there were 120 bbls. of what is called long corn— 
the ground was prepared and a about the 10th 
of April, three feet apart each way, and two stalks 
left to a hill. [Easton Gazette. 





will lie down for an hour before dinner; after which 
no severe exercise is taken, but the remaining part 
of the day is spent in that way that may be most 
agreeable to themselves. ‘They generally go to bed 
by nine o’clock, and continue there till six or seven 
the next morning. 

4. Are they purged, and what purges, or other 
medicines are given them? 
Some of them, that do not like excessive walk- 
ing, have recourse to purgative medicines; two 
ounces of Glauber salts is the usual dose, and it is 
very seldom that any other medicine is had recourse 
to. : 

5. Would Mr. Sandivir recommend a similar pro- 





Bartey, which used to be thought high at 40) 
eents a bushel, will now command 80 or 90. This! 
is occasioned by the increase of breweries. Farmers | 
would promote temperance, and render their acres | 
more profitable, by substituting beer for spirits. 

[Portsmouth Journal. | 


{ 
| 





Munificent.—A communication has been received 
by the Board of Aldermen, from Wysrv Nicnowas 
Bortston, Esq., offering for the acceptance of the 
City, for the use of the inmates of the House of In- 
dustry, a twin pair of oxen, 7; years old, weighing! 
4392 |bs. raised at his farm at Princeton, and which | 
have never been yoked ‘The communication being | 
read, it was ordered, that the thanks of the Board, | 
in behalf of the city, be presented to Mr. Boylston 
for his liberal donation. 

—————— = SS 














(From the Annals of Sporting.) 

The following observations were received from 

Mr. Sandivir, an eminent surgeon, residing at New- 
Market: 

W. Sanopivir presents his respectful compliments 
and hopes Sir John Sinclair will excuse his not hav- 
ing answered his favour of thé 7th instant, he not 
having been able to obtain sufficient information tu 
do it earlier; and the following answers are the best 
he is now able to give to the queries Sir John has 
been pleased to favour him with. 

1. How long the training of jockies generally 

continues? 
* ‘With those in high repute as riders, in a greater 
or less degree, from about three weeks before 
Easter to the end of October; but a week or ten 
days are quite sufficient for a rider to reduce him- 
self frora the weight he is naturally of, to some 
times « stone and a half below it. 


cess to reduce corpulency in other people, whether 
male or female? 

W. Sandivir would certainly recommend a simi- 
lar process; to reduce corpulency in either sex, as, 
from experience, he perceives that the constitution 
does not appear to be injured by it; but he is appre- 
hensive, that hardly any person could be prevailed 
upon to submit to such severe discipline, who had 
not been inured to it from his infancy. 

-The only additional information W. S. has the 
power to communicate is, that John Arnull,* when 
rider to his royal highness the Prince of Wales, 
was desired to reduce himself as much as he possi- 
bly could, to enable him to ride some favourite 
horse, without his carrying more weight than was 
agreed upon; in consequence of which, he abstain- 
ed from animal, and even farinaceous foot, for eight 
succeeding days, and the only substitute was now 
and then a piece of apple; he was not injured by it at 
the time, and is now in good health; added to which, 
Dennis Fitzpatrick,}a person at this time continually 
employed as a rider, declares that he is less fatigued 
by riding, and has more strength to contend with a 
determined horse, in a severe race, when moderate- 
ly reduced, than when allowed to live as he pleased, 
although he never weighs more than nine stone, and 
frequently has reduced himself to seven stone seven 
pounds. : 

New Market, 28th June, 1805. 





GAME SHOOTING. 
(From the Farmer’s Chronicle, of Nov. 1825.) 


Mr. Montgomery, of Warfield, Berks, undertook 
on Monday to kill 60 head of game in eight hours, 
with a double-barrelled gun, to hunt and to pick up 
his own game. The number killed was as follows, 
on the Oxfordshire hills, to the westward of Hen- 
ley-upon-Thames. Mr. Montgomery breakfasted 
at Shiplake, three miles from where he started, hav- 
ing bagged in three hours 16 hares, 9 pheasants and 
8 partridges—total $3. At four o’clock in the af- 
ternoon, the shooter havings finished at Playhatch, 
three miles from Reading, whole produce was 
26 hares, 22 pheasants, and adges, winning 
the match 04,50 sovereigns by Partridges 
were scarce and wild. ‘ 




















*2. What food do they live on, both solid and li- 
quid, and what quantities are allowed them of eaé 


For breakfast, a small piece of bread and buttery” a 


*Died May 28thy 1811, aged 62. 
+Died Juligerth, 1900, aged 42. 


. 


with tea, in moderation. Dinner is taken in a very} 











Berkeley Frampton, Esq., and Ca 1 Co 
Shiplake, near Henley-upon-'Thames, undertook on. ° 
Tuesday, for 200 sovereigns, to kill 70 head of © 
game, within three miles of Shiplake, in the cou 
of the day. The gentlemen shot over the Oxford- . 
shire hills, on the northern side of the road, and 
their principal sport was-with pheasants and hares, 
the partridges being very wild. Kach bagged as 
follows: Mr. Frampton, pheasants 17; hares 14, par- 
tkidges 8—total 39. Captain Cobb ‘bagged, hares 
13, pheasants 12, partridges 9—total 34; making 
73, and winning by 3. ‘The parties shot at every 
thing, and had uiarkers and fetchers to attend them. 


























































The first meeting of the Crack Pigeon Shooting 
Clubs took place.on Monday, on Chobham Com- 
mon, or B ot Heath, between seven members of « % 
the Ashton,*and seven of the New Hats Club, for 





100 sove aside, the usual distance of 21 yards 
from the 11 birds each. : 
New killed, Ashton. killed. 
Mr. Frampton, 10 Mr. Giles, 9 
Mr. Flint, ; 9 | Mr. Henniker, 8. 
Captain Smith, 8 Mr. Goodchild, 8 
Mr. Jones, 8 Mr. Hornby, 7 
Mr. Fortescue, - Mr. Kubergall, 7 
Mr. Hull, 7 Mr. Musgrove, 7 
Mr. McQueen, 7 Mr. Howell, $ -« 
—56 49 


te 


HUNTING SONG. 
Of horns, and of echoes, that through the woods 





ring, 
And of jads full of mettle and soul, 

And of gay sporting boxes let other bards sing, 
Merely built for the chace or the bowl, 

I bring you, of sportsmen, a true and try’d knot, 

Who sport a snug box, call’d Humanity’s cot. 


we 


Is honour in danger, worth sunk by its fears? 
On those coursers, their wishes, they’re borne, 
To hunt vice to the tuils, and to dry virtue’s .tears, 
As the sun melts the dew of the morn: 
Then join, of true sportsmen, so-noble a knot, 
The good lads that inhabit Humanity’s cot. 


What chace a delight can more glorious yield, 
Than to hunt ia so noble a track? 
Vice and foily the game, wide creation the field, 
And the vot’ries of honour the pack: 
Rejoice then, ye sportsmen, who’re thrown by fate’s 
t 


ot, 
*Mongst the lads that inhabit Humanity’s cot. 


Return’d from their toil, with life’s comforts well 
stor’d, 
Reflection their food gives a zest; 
Health seasons the viand that snokes on the board, 
A ciear conscience invites thea to rest: 
And sweet are the slumbers that fall to the lot, 
Os the lads that inhabit Humanity’s cot. 


Then let each English sportsman these, maxims ef- 
brace, > 
Who the spoils of true honour would share; 
All that’s noxious to hunt to the toils in life’s chace, Y + 
All that’s harmless and useful to spare: 4 
So the blessings of thousands shall’ make up their é4 


ot, 
And each sporting-box vie wiih Humanity's cot. 




















Dear Sia, 


The season has been ve ‘i 
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hort—not more than half a crop of wheat and hay,jand St. Peter’s, (on the upper Mississippis) tha 


PRICES CURRENT. 
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and two-thirds of a crop of corn, and other spring! publick grounds were also cultivated at the follow. 
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ss, and include, not only the power required 

eed in this particular case, but itis be- 

| lieved to be imposed upon that body as a duty,-to 

protect and promote the rights and interests of their 

own country, and each, and every class, and 

individual, agaitist the Aggressions and y of 

? foreigners, and@to regulate the whole in 

such manner as to produce the greatest p able 
benefit to their constituents. 5 

This will appear to have been the intention of 

the framers of the cofistitution, as well from the 

exposition given of those powers, at, and about the 












the imposition of distriminating duties, favourable 
to the ships and shipping interests of this country; 
granting bounties to fishing vessels; prohibiting all 
trade from this country, to some others, in foreign 
vessels. The tonnage on vessels, and duties pay- 
able on goods, were all so arranged and impused 
| by Congress, and that, directly after the adoptiop 
- of the constitution, as to induce shigiments in the 
vessels of this country, in preference to any other, 
and at a time. also, when the country had but a very 
few seamen and vessels. By such meams, Congress 
cherished and elevated the ships and shippiog in 
terests of this country, to their present exalted 
‘i= standing. 

As a further evidence, however, of the clear un- 
\ derstanding of the framers of the constitutzon, as 
to the powers vested in Congress, in relation to the 
protection of manufactures, the first Congress, (who 
were many of them members of the Convention 
which framed the constitution,) in the preamble to 
the first act passed by Congress, imposing duties 
5! on imported articles, the protection of manufac- 
tures is stated as one of the inducements to that 






















10 a »measure. “Whereas it is necessary, for the sup- 
3850.4 port of government; for the discharge of the debts 
25» SBS. of the United States; and for the protection and en- 
50) D> & couragement of manufactures,” &c. 
| 115 “SR 72” "The framers of the constitution and members of 
the first Congress, must be presumed to be better 
' eo able to determine what were the powers intended 
00! # to be vested in Congress, than the younger commen- 
12} 48 tators of the present day. 
25) a ty _. The great preference compelled and enforced by 
75! 2 Congress, to be given to the ships and shipping in- 
7) ®* = terests of this country, for a time bore hard upon 
12) the farming or landed interest, It was not com 
3 50) 4 . plained of, however, except by the southern states, 
1 50), © owned no ships, and never expecied to own 
: 9 ~ any. The consequences from this forcec preference 
2 50 : . ve ships of this country, has resulted. in grow- 


: gy and raising up within it, a stock of mariners, 
"~ ships, ship-builders, sail-makers, capial. and ship- 
a concern. such as is hardly to b: found in any 
The institution was at cossiderable, but 
rary expense to the country. We had to pay 
duties, or ship in the vesels of.our own 
niry at higher freights. Our number of vessels 
@nd seamen were very small, and but for the pre- 
No. 35. —VOL. 8. . 









* 


ing or crtating Home Markets for the sale 


These powers are applied at the discretion of 


time of the adop' that instrument, a from, 
the early practice e€ government under it, in 


tn by Congress to the tempora 
fe landed interest, the number of shi 
might havesmemained small to this day. 
‘Me benefits soon rasulting to the country greatly 
ded the incipient expense. Ships and seamen 
blied; a strong competition ensued, and reduc- 
ed freights and charges of all kinds, to the lowest 
possible grade It proves in every point of view, 
a great benefit to the country,in seeking for mar- 
kets for its productions, and by carrying them, at 
the cheapest rates, into every part of the world, 
where they can find admittance and a market. 
When Congress first determined that this branch 
of business should be established in this country, 
and to that end gave to it the required protection, 
the®e was not only an ostensible, bat an absolute 
waut of hands to carry iton. Our vessels having 
the preference, those of other nations had less to 






vessels, sought for, and found employment in ours, 
in the same manner as their cloth-makers would 
sow find employment in our work-shops, if Con- 
gress should, by like protecting duties, cause a pre- 
jference over those of all other countries, to be given 
to eloths made in this country, from the wool of our 
own sheep, and by afftizans who should, while mak 

ing them, give tc our own farmers, the benefit of a 
home market, for the provisions and bread stuffs 
required for their support. The English could not 
resort to our work-shops,to get back their cloth- 
wsakers, as they did to our ships, to reclaim their 
seamen, which, more than any thing else, brought 
on the late war, and thereby, incidentally brought 
an expense upon the country of many millions. 


one, NovemBeER 17, 1826, 


do. Their sailors having less to do in their own|ed b 


as saying to 


pacitated by gh . ra 

and powerful peuple, and to extend the language, 
the religion, the laws, customs and manners of 
England over immense regions; and even to exceed 


can arrive to that state, until you 
mesticate the 


a re 





icles, until, upun their being refused in 


remedy is obvious. Shut out the manufactured ar- 
ticles, or commence upon that plan, and from time 
to time progress upon it. Give assurances to the 
adventurers in manufactures, that their investments 
shall not be sacrificed, and we shall very soon create 
home markets for all the raw ma’ and pro- 
ductions of our land, and find ves supplied 
with manufactured articles, upon betteF terms than 
they are now imported. The cotton-growers will 
thereby secure to themselves an enlarged home 
market, where they may be under no apprehensions 


of being supplanted by Egyptian competition, or by 
wars. 


The acts of En 


cultural 
change tbr her 












,in refusing to take the agri- 
of the northern states in ex- 
factures, ought to be consider- 
friendly and paternal admo- 


of age; you have left the 
family; make your own clothing; your welfare de- 
mands it of Mab to compel you to do it; you are ca- 
God and by nature to become a great 


the mother country in these respects; but you never 
ire and do- 
hanic arts, upon which that ele- 


vated station 1 mainly dependent. Europe has 


millions of artigans who would flock to your shores; 
add to your numbers, and teach your rising popu- 


lation the arts, if you would give them 





But it has now become evident that Congress con- 
sulted the best interests of the country, by institut- 
ing and protecting this branch of,national wealth | 
and industry, at any hazard, and at any given ex- 
pense. The objection, therefore, to giving protec- 
ition to manufactures, comes with an ill grace from 
\the’ ship owners, who, from a like protection to 
|their ships, have become rich. 

;.. The southern, or cotton, sugar and tobacco-grow- 
jing states, complained as loudly against the protec- 
tion given to the shipping interests, as they now do 
at the required protection to manufactures. It is 
remarkable that they never complained at the exer- 
cise of that power by Congress, when applied to! 
secure the home demand for the articles of their! 
chief dependence. But the exercise of this power 
by Congress, long since produced the desired effect, 
as well upon the shipping interest, as upon the 
growing of cotton, sugar and tobacco. It has not 
only encouraged the improvement of their lands, 
and secured to them the home market, but it has 
enabled these interests to supply foreign demand to | 
a great extent. They may now all tell us that the 
Congressional protection is of no use to them. The 
coarse cotton cloth makers may say the same as it 
relates to that article. They have both secured the 
home market, and considerable foreign demand, by 
the effect of Congressional protection; but the fine 
cotton fabrics, woollen hempen goods, still re- 
quire further protection. ‘That the protection now | 
provided for the articles last mentioned, has not; 
produced the effect which it has done for the ship- 
ping, the cotton, sugar and tobacco-growing inte- 
rests, is evident from the large quantities which are 
still imported; and nothing more is requested than 
that it shall be increased until it has produced that 
effect. 

The only agricultural articles for which there ap- 
pears to be an efficient foreign demand, are cotton, 
tobacco, sugar and rice; to growth of which 
our climate is not adapted, northern states 
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protection, until they have firmly established them- 
selves among you. You have the history of our 
rise; avoids errors and unnecessary wars; ex- 
clude foreigm taanufactures, and you will soon have 
the necessary stock of artizans, and a home market 
for all your agricultural productions.” 

I should consider it a great misfortune, if Eng- 
land should withdrnw this admonitory advice, 
again admit our bread-stuffs, provisions and raw 
materials, It wold havea tonhoney 
for a long time, rising to that solid aud perma- 
nent elevation to which, by her policy, we, 
fast approaching, and to which we may ¥ 
attain by proper management. We 
tion to the obstructions which she 
way of importations, such further obs 
ed by our government, as shall create the 
confidence in manufacturing undertakings td 
country. That doné, we shall soon draw the 
country a great addition to our present population, 
not of the description of mere ditch-diggers, but of 
intelligent artizans. The inducements to emigra- 
tions of this description, would probably be greater 
than any which the settlement of new lands has 
ever held out. 

The importing merchant, of all others, ought 
to complain at the measures pro} . If they 
the importing profit on the particular article which 
protection is asked, they, together with the ey 
merchant, will find an abundant compensation P 







ing to be imported. ‘The importers will find, more- 
over, that about all the articles pr d to be made 
in this country, must still pass through their hands. 
A large proportion of the coarse cotton cloths now 
made in this state, are sent to New York, in the 
first place; from thence they are distributed through 
the country in pareels, to suit mers, or pass 
through the hands of shipping meréhants to foreign 


markets. Our rent-recelving,men will find their in- 
,asithereby their 









are left without any comman or expor- 
tation. We have continued o 
:raising bread stuffs and provisi 
{expectation of foreign demands for them, 
change for woollen cleths»and other man 
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ctice of!rest and dividend-recet¥ym } 
confident employment for their cap 





terests promoted by these m 8, 
rents will be increascdy uned.. Our inte- 
*will find better 


: salaries and fees 






ay reasonably be construed . 


the increased quantities of commodities still remain. 


our office vérnment and professional men 
be better pai@yand every description of persons 


we find ourselves suddenly reduced to poverty. ‘The “4 
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will have the gratification of beholding the general commensurate with the wants of the commipity.| To inspire adventurers in the omy coke ia 





prosperity of the country. That the benefits'would be great to the landed in-|ticles made of wool, with the necessary co 
It is maintained by some of the oldest and most| terest, the universal experience of all countries has) it is deemed to be proper that progressive an 


forward manufacturers, whose establishments had|demonstrated. Markets for agricultural preduce,| additions should be made to the existing tariff; and , 


their rise in the early stages of the embargo, that/at fair remunerating prices, are required by the) the same as to the finer cotton fabrics, and to arti- 
manufactures do not require further protection in| landed interest, rather than a more perfect kn®w-|cles made of hemp; and, erhaps, iron. Building: 
this country. |ledge of the art of raising it, or enlarged quantities | slate, is another article which this country is capa- 

It is with difficulty this opinion can be reconciled] for which there is no market. The agricultural so |ble of supplying to the full extent of the home de- 
with pure intentions. In the absence of all neces-|cieties may have improved the art of raising landed | mand, and at prices not exceeding the cost of that 
sary proof, we are led to attribute it to the over productions, and thereby may have contributed | article, when the quantity brought from abroad, 
bearing influence of self interested motives. somewhat towards increasing the quantity. — With-/| was not met in our ts, by slate made in this 

The manufacturer who has once passed the ini-| out abandoning their duty in that respect, it is be-;country. It is | ought to this country as 
tiatory state, had rather encounter foreign competi-|lieved that they would, to a much greater extent, | ballast, and did ould now sell, above the 
tion in his particular branch, with the existing| promote the landed interest, by endeavouring to present prices J ould be none made here, 
duties and charges against the foreigner. than the provide home markets for the sale of landed pro- But being bro er as ballast than as freight, 
competition which he is sure must arise in this duce. than by their endeavours to have larger it is sometimes much below even the price 
country, if the necessary protection to new adven quantities raised, while there is no efficient demand paid for it abroad. Our slate-makers are then drivep 
turers is granted, but which he well knows never) for it. from the market, and their works stopped. Their 
Can arise without that protection Foreign commerce, from the causes already no-' quarries get filled up with rubbish#and water, the 

Apprehensions are entertained im the southern’ ticed, is incapable of providing markets for agricul buildings and fixtures go to decay} and even impor- 
states and elsewhere, that if We manufacture for tural produce We are to look for home markets, tations become more limited for want of sale. The 
ourselves, we shall excite the displeasure of Eng-'and these, like every thing else, may be improved, market gradually improves to a price at which slate 
land, and that to retaliate, she will exelude the raw|or may be made. By adopting means adequate to may bé =i made; but on looking round for hands, 









entien end tabecse of thie counter. j the object we shall acquire them. it is fo the old stock have gone off, some in one 
England understands her interests too well to ex-| We now import from abroad, and consume more ‘directi@fand some in another; some to Michigan, 
clude an article of so much importance to her as than thirty-one millions of dollars worth of manu- and elsewhere, and perhaps an entire new set are 
cotton. She well knows that, by excluding it, she) factured articles; and the consumption would be, to be learned the trade, the works cleared vut, and 
will advance our manufactories and injure her own. three times that amount, if they could be obtained every thing commenced anew; and when, perhaps, 
She will avoid any measure which will reduce the for the produce of the land at fair equivalent fairly under way, in comes another, or numerous 
price of that article in this country, or in France, | values. ; vs, Other parcels from abroad, price declines im- 
or any other country, much below what it is in} Give to manufacturers protection, and they will mensely, and our works agi opped. . 
England; and the price would be as much lower in’ come to us from abroad. Give to artizans protec-| These frequent fluctuatio sof prices drive our 
this, and every other country,-than in England, as tion, and they will increase from our present popu-;men from this branch of business; well knowing 
all the duty, or discouragement which she imposed lation. Obtain the adequate number, and their! that, if undertaken, they have no security against 
on it, would amount to, and a correspondent disad-|consumption of agricultural produce will be im-|those surfeits from abroad» Itywould seem to be 
vantage to her manufacturers. She has a deep in-|mense, and much greater than any quantity which evidently proper, to protect our slate-makers, when 
terest at stake, and will continue to receive cotton| we have ever exported. Give to the manufacturers of; it can be done without prejudice to the consumers, 
from this and every other country where she can/| other articles the protection which has been given| There can be no doubt but that they could and 
obtain it cheapest. ito the coarse cotton-cloth makers, and we shall|would supply the market at the average /riceg 
Manufactures are objected to, as having a ten-|soon have the required number of artizans, and which the arti¢le would cost the consumers, if there 
dency to debase and demoralize the community, to} home markets for ail our agricultural productions. | was none to be made here; and it is highly probable 
increase criminality, and the number of paupers. It may be asked, what can the board of agricul- | that a competition among them would reduce the 
There exists no natural cause fer that result. On| ture, or the societies do, towards effecting measures | price to much less. — 
the contrary, as they give employment to a greater | of such magnitude, opposed by long standing opi-| To effect this object, let the average price of 
variety of people, by enlarging thé number of law-|nions, habits and interests? It may be answered, | slate in this country, be found from, say 1790 to 
ful and innocent pursuits, the natural tendency that both directly and indirectly, they may do much. | 1809, when the article was nearly all of it brought 
must be t6> improve the habits of the people to| Information relative to arts, processes and trades,| from abroad: and let it be enacted, that no foreign 
virtue, That opinion, however, is not a new one.|may be elicited, collected and distributed. The) slate should be brought in, when the average: price, 
It was insisted upon in England until it led to in-|natural advantages of the country for manufactur-|for the three preceding months, was below that 
vestigation. On comparing three of the most ma-|ing may be communicated to foreign countries, and| price, but admit it when above, until it again de- 
ring counties with three others, mainly em-| foreign adventurers disposed to settle here. Stran- | clined below that price. By adopting this rule, and 
fin agriculture, it was found that the agricul-| gers may be advised and directed to advantageous| trusting to the competition among the slate-makers 
tural Counties, in proportion to the number of peo-|locations. But they may probably, more than in| of this country, it may reasonably be expected, 
pile, exceeded the manufacturing counties in paupers any other way, be useful, by inculeating correct prie- that the cost of this article will be reduced to the 
100 per cent—in criminal cases 60—and in poor ciples and views through the community, as to the lowest practicable price, and probably much lower 
rates 150 per cent. Colquhoun on Indigence, page true interests of the country, in relation to these} than it ever will be, while the existing fluctuations 
272, declares that, “contrary to the — a se gp Ay 4 noma oy that — and discouragements are perpetuated. 
ceived opinion, the number of paupers in those|opinion, althoug uctuating, carries every thing). 
counties chiefly agricultural, ous vote 3 hecaibatee it. Itis the pioncer to almost every pablic| Cavresuan— 
where manufactures prevail.” | measure. i ae ‘I he policy and measures contended for, have in- 
Commerce, without manufactures, may be ro-| The board of agriculture and the societies, have| trinsic merit, and must ultimately prevail. They 
ductive of the evil consequences predicted; but) first to settle Upon what are the measures which may | are founded on the maxims and policy of the most 
manufactures have the opposite tendency. ‘They’ be beneficially and safely@dopted. ‘They may search! prosperous nations of Europe. ‘They come to us 
keep every body at work, and of course, out of for facts and precedents to illustrate the propriety of with the recommendation of their ablest statesmen. 
mischief. But it would be a useless waste of time those measures. ‘They may support and give effect) Either the policy pursued by those nations or ours, 
and words, to attempt to refute or treat seriously, | to the measures of government, tending to the fur jis radically wrong. The governments, who have 
all the frivolous objections to the introduction and |therance of the main object, wherever the influence | for any length of time conformed to their maxims, 
proper protection of manufactures. of their opinions may be extended. ‘The Board of) have become rich. Under ours, we have become 


Agriculture and a societies, may havejand what further measures are required. inet others, we may name Spain, Portugal, Poland, an 
been productive of benefits equivalent to the ex-| It may be useful at this time to compare opinions, our own. 
pense and attention which has been paid to them. |as to the articles, the future importation of which} Some nations have the misfortune to labour un- 


But_ whether have or not, from the circum-|should be pfobibited, or on which heavier duties der disabilitiet, which may forever keep them) ia. 












All these matters invite the|the back ground. Their forms of government may 


stance of their distribution through the state, they |should be j 
i ideration of the Board. be defective—the freedom of the citizen may is 


are well calculated for prosecuting investigations| most deli 
fa Pilation to the” benefits which may flow tothe; The arti 
landed interest, from the imtroduction or growth|dles, and tallow, 
within the state,"Of a manufacttring populations{prohibited. 





er, ale, and porter; cheese, can- mited—property may be insecure—the geograp, 
in my opinion, ought strictly to be|cal or physical cyndition of the country may be 
. favourable. Jn this country, we are opposed by 
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Agriculture will become the centre for interchang | poor, and the consequences of a reverse of their % 
GexTLEMEN— ing opinions, views and information, as to the ope | policy, maybe seen in the poverty of all the nations 
The measures hitherto pursued by the Board of|ration of measures which may have been adopted,|who have neglected their admonitions; = ; 
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Mgaeol these cifficulties. Our country is rich in 
tural productions—with an extensive sea-coast— 
, d 5 oure—navigable rivers, with innumerable 


© water falls; and is making rapid advances in artificial 


canals. Our climate is temperate and salubrious— 
property secure—the government, and all its mea- 
sures, are determined by public opinion, as they 
ought to be. But, in common with many other 
‘countries, we entertain es which are fos- 
tered by the agents of fo nerce, and indi- 
dual interests. A great f us, are, frum 
education and habit, agricul But that class, 
from their peculiar situation, will be led to the in 
vestigation of these subjects. ‘They will not much 







longer remain the dupes of cupidity. They will! 


soon entertain feelings more friendly to manufac 
tures, and demand the attention of their represen 
tetives in Congress, to regulate all these matters in 
such manner as to promote their true interests. 





BRIGHTON CATTLE SHOW REPORTS. 
No. I. . 


7 
Report on fat Cattle, Bulls, and Bull Calves—Com- 
mittee, John Lowell, Luke Fiske, and Jeremiah 

Baker. 

These public exhibitions for the encouragement 
of farmers, originated in Great Britain, were soon 
after adopted in France, and in this country were 
first introduced by the Berkshire Society in Massa- 
chusetts. In the European countries they were 
used with great moderation. One only in Great 
Britain, at Smithfield, was an annual one. ‘I'he 
Bath and West of England Society occasionally 
exhibited a show of their animals, and offered pre- 
miums for ploughing matches The American far- 
mers, from the nature of our institutions, and the 
spirit of rivalry produced by themy were not con- 
tented with single shows confined to local districts. 


sachusetts Agricultural Society, and by the educat- 
ed men of the city. This state of things has been 
changing from year to year; and the substantial 
yeomanry, the actual cultivators, have regularly in- 
creased their support and enlarged their confidence. 
There are, to be sure, fewer female visitors, and of 
course a smaller proportion of the beau monde, 
There is a very great falling off in the multitudes 
from the city, who expected a day of hilarity and 
low dissipation; but the visitors from the country 
have been constantly increasing, while the more so- 
ber, and reflecting, and intelligent citizens of Bos- 
tun have continued and will continue, to afford their 
valuable and rational countenance to an institution 
which is useful to the republic in every view, the 
most important of which, they are sensible, is the 
conviction which they produce on the minds of the 
farmers, that their interests are intimately blended 
with their own. 

Let us recur to the question—are these shows be- 
coming tiresome and indifferent to the farmers? We 
have no means of exciting them beyond our pre- 
miums; we use none—no artificial, extraordinary 
means. Yet our pens this year were entirely full. 
‘The number and quality of the fat cattle has ex- 
ceeded those of former years, all the circumstances 
considered. We have had once, and once. only, 
‘overgrown Cattle, fed at an enormous expense; but 
we soon put an end to this folly, by declaring that 
we would not give our premiums to the fattest ani- 
imal, but to those which had the most profitable 
flesh, and fatted at the least expense. 

You are therefore no longer to expect a “Mag- 
|nus” and “*Maximus” unwieldy animals fed at enor- 
|mous expense. 

The bulls and bull calves were more numerous 
jand finer, in all respects, than in former shows. 
|They were from all parts of the country within 
reach of this exhibition. 

“The report of the hon. Mr. Welles will shew, 











As soon as the spirit was excited in Berkshire, it/that in the department of cows. heifers, and small 
was copied by the parent Society—the old Massi-!stock, the show was superior to that of former 


chusetts Agricultural Society—and at great expense 
they provided the means, with the aid of public 


| years. 


We have taken notice in the report, of the inte- 





benefactors, of an annual cattle show at Brighton.|rest exhibited by the First Magistrate of the State 
The spirit thus excited, could not be boanded 5y |in this show; an example worthy of his official and 
local restraints, and there sprung up similar associ-|nersonal character. The great expense he must 
ations throughout all New England. It is not our |have incurred, the inconvenience of sending his do- 
design at present to enfer into the inquiry, whether | mestics to such a distance, and the respect he there- 
they have, or have vot, been productive of benefit by evinced for these exhibitions, and for the Socie- 
to the farming int:rest. ty, whose show he so much enriched, require our 

We confine surselves simply to the fact that a)most sincere thanks. His only object, we are au- 


deep interest has been excited by these shows, thorized to state, was to enable the public to judge, 


whether they have been of public benefit or not. It) whether our native stock had not been improved by 
isa part of the constitution of human nature, that|the cross of the short horned breed of Great Bni- 
exciterent should be followed by a state of indif-|tain. The fine ox, grass fed, half Denton, exhibit- 
ference, sometimes of disgust; and it has been alleg-|ed by Mr. White, of Boylston, showed their dispo- 
ed, that such is the state of public feeling with rela-|sition to early maturity; while the cow exhibited 
tion to these Exhibitions. by Governor Lincoln, at Worcester, proved them 

{t was even predicted the last year, that we should \to be equal, at least, to our native cattle as milkers. 
never have another exhibition at Brighton, or if we! But were the proofs of the deep interest which 
should persist in the attempt, it would be an entire the farmers feel in these shows confined to the exhi- 
failure. | bition of animals? 

It is true, that whenever the farmers shall cease to} Take the working cattle and the ploughing match 
feel an interest in these shows they must fall, andjas test. When we first began, we could not fill our 











mencement of this show, of which three at least 
were owned by the Trustees. ‘These competitors 
this year, were from the counties of Norfolk, Mid- 
dlesex, and Worcester, embracing a territory of 
sixty miles ose We congratulate the ancient 
county of Middlesex, and the patriotic town of 
Concord on their unexampled succéss. We know 
that the Judges were practical fa , excellent 
farmers. The numbers of the lots were given 
to them—the names of the competitors were not 
disclosed to them. We have understood that 
some dissatisfaction was expressed by the Sutton 
farmers, because they did not carry all the premi- 
ums; but they ought to know, that the Judges were 
not in any degree influenced by local prejudices. 
They had no Ticer connection with the Concord 
farmers than those of Sutton. 

The choice was, in truth, one of difficulty—the 
ploughing all of it, excellent. But as citizens, 
we must feéia pleasure in finding, and the disap- 
pointed candidates ought to sbare with us, that 
pleasure, that good husbandry is not confined to any 
one section of our country. 

If further proof could be necessary to show the 
zeal, which our respectable farmers feel in these 
exhibitions, I would simply add, that the most re- 
spectable farmers in Roxbury have been constantl 
competitors; and that fhe hon. Mr. Fiske, of Wal- 
tham entered the lists, managed his own plough, 
and though not successful as a competitor, owing 
to the extra length of time he took, yet he showed 
his skill and his conviction of the utility of these 
trials, by his entering as a competitor. We hope 
we have shewn, that if these Exhibitions fail, it 
cannot be attributed to any defect of zeal in the 
agricultural interest. 


é No. 1. 


The Committee appointed to award the premi- 
ums for fat oxen, bulls, and bull calves, feel it their 
duty to say, that the late Show was signally rich in 
the descriptions ef stock which came under their 
cognizance. The fat cattle were very fine, (never 
finer at this Show, all things duly considered,) and 
it is a source of great pleasure to the Committee, 
that they are able to award the premitiiti® fie 
fed cattle only. % 4 

They award the first premium of twenty-fi 
lars,to H. Penniman, of New Braint 1 
grass fed ox, weighing 2398 Ibs., 7 years, 

The second premium of twenty dollars, 
award to Aaron White, of Boylston, for Tiss 
~ ox, (half Denton,) weighing 2451 lbs., si year 
| old. ? 

The third premium of ten dollars, to H. Penni- 
man, for his grass fed ox, weighing 2198 lbs., 7 
years old. 

The other oxen offered for this premium were 
‘very fine, as were the two oxen offered by Ward 
iN. Boylston, Esq., for exhibition only. 
| ‘The first premium for the best bull had been 
awarded by the majority of the Committee, to his 
‘excellency Gov. Lincoln, for his fine red bull of the 
short horned breed, sired by Denton, but the chair- 
man having been informed by Gov Lincoln that he 
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they ought at once to cease—their utility depending eight lots in the ploughing match, without the aid of had sent his stock with a view to exhibit the merit 


entirely upon the zeal of those for whose benefit they ; Mr. Parsons, Mr. Prince, Mr. Derby, and Mr. Quin- 
were designed. It is true, also, that the merchants | cy, who came forward and solely with the view of en- 
and gentlemen of the metropolis, who, with laudable |couraging the show. 

spirit, first patronized this institution from motives | 
of the most praiseworthy character, would naturally of working cattle entered for the premium, from 


How stood the case.in 1826? Twenty-five yokes) the wishes of his excellency, 





get tired of it. ‘The novelty, to them, was its prin- 
cipal charm. But the great question is, have the 
"farmers \ost their interest in it? So far is this from 
_ being true, we state upon our own careful examina- 
tion, that the farmers, at first viewed these shows 
#with distrust. ‘They did not think them their own. 
They were jealous of the “gentlemen farmers,” as 
they unkindly called them; and the first shows were 
supported principally by the Trustees of the Mas- 


| Sutton in the west, to Medford in the east. Ten 


rivals. Fifteen actually com 
sured by Gen. Derby, the. ch 
practical farmers, that the im 
decided one. 

In the ploughing match we had no less than 
twenty ploughs actually employed, instead: 
which constituted our whole number at; 












withdrew, from perceiving the superiority of their, ton, son of Ward N. Boylsten, 

ed;"ind we are as \bull, 14 months old, of,.thett 
ma d his fellow|commonly, and we feat 
t was a most; Yorkshire breed. They 


of the short horned breed, and without a wish to 
‘compete for the premium, the Committee 4t the 
irequest of the Chairman, and in compliance with 
oceeded to consider 
‘the merits of other bullsyand do award the first 
premium of thirty dollars o Mr. Boylston, of Prince- 
Esq., for his small 







tal variety ofour own © ni 
‘extraction. They have uniformly carried premiums, 


eight, when exhibited>..’Their qualities are compactness, 
coni-!great tendency to fat,.on the most profitable farts. 
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The second premium of twenty dollars for bulls,|our common purpose. It is well that men having 
they award to the hon. John Welles,* for his Ceelebs! the same interests, should sometimes come together 
* Junior. |and commune with one another, in the days of pros- 
The third premium of ten dollars they award to perity we may thus communicate the best methods 
Noah Johnson, of Medford, for a” young bull # Ce- of extending and securing it, and in times of dis- 
lebs, originally bréd by the hon. P.C. Brooks, though tress, be so enabled to devise the means of mitiga- 
now owned by Mr. Johnson. ‘tion or relief; or at least, we may lessen by sympa 
The first ium for bull calves, of fifteen dol-! thy, those evils for which no remedy can_be found. 
lars, they award to Ichabod Stow, of the town of it is under this impression that | shull, in the exe- 
Stow, for a most extraordinary calf of the native: cution of my preseat official duty, offer you some 
breed, above mentioned, the Westminster, whose imperfect reflections upon the condition and pros-; 
weight, at six months, was 688 Ibs., and weight too, pects of the agricultural interests of our district of| 
which was placed on the most valuable points. , country. ; | 
The second premium of ten dollars, to Levi, In that portion of the United States devoted to 
Howes, of Franklin, for a bull ¢ealf, one quarter the culture of grain, for some years past, all have} 
Holderness, whose general character he exhibited. felt the influence of the extreme depression of the| 
The third premium of five dollars, they awarded farming interests, and year after year, we have| 
to Eliphalet Baker, of Dedham, for a native bull been hoping, without any definite grounds on which! 
ealf ,to rest that hope, that some change wouid take! 
The Committee would remark, that the stock place to improve our condition. Disappointment; 
from crosses of the foreign breeds, were very fine, has hitherto awaited us, and the clouds which so} 
and justify the belief, that they will contribute es-' long overshadowed our prespects, are, as yet, in no! 
sentially to the improvement of our native cattle degree dispelled. We labour at the pawn mo- | 
The fine bull from Denton, exhibited by Jonas Ball ment, under the complicated evil of half crops and| 
—the bull from Holderness, exhibited by Mr. Bur-' low prices, in the great staple of our agriculture. | 
nap—the excellent specimens from Denton, Coelebs, Our wheat and fiour, for many years, owirg to the| 
and Admiral, exhibited by Mr. Prince, Mr. Welles, commotions of Europe, found a constant demand | 
and«Gov. Lincoln, all shew that we owe much of in that quarter, and which was centinued from t! | 





~ 


1€ | 
our improvement in horned cattle, to the foreign! partial failure of their crops for some yeurs alter} 
erosses; and in ten years, we are persuaded, that the restoration of peace. But for a considerable | 





last crop, a very abundant one, has found consumets ; 
(it is true, at a low price,) without aid from Euro. 
pean demand, and with shipments to South Ameti- 
ca lighter than hitherto. This must be attributed 
not solely to the general increase of our population, 
but to the greater relative increase of that portion 
of it engaged in pursuits, other than the cultivatiog 
of grain. Our growipg.cities, towns, and villages 
our southern bre Itivating more profitable 
staples, and au heir demands upon us for 
food, and the i of the manufacturing popu- 
lation of the noréiiemm’nd eastern states, all combine 
to produce the effect we witness. The exorbitant 
bounty we are made by the U. States tariff to pay 
for the promotion of American manufactures, it 
must be acknowledged, brings in this way some re- 
turn, however inadequate at present, for the high 
prices paid for it, and however slow in its operation, 
In one other mode also does it operate in a degree 
beneficially to the grain growing country. The de- 
mand for wool has increased, and although just now 
overstocked, must continue to increase, and so far 
as the lamds, equally applicable to grain and grass, 
shall be devoted to sheep husbandry, so far will the 
competition be lessened, and the market relieved 
for those, who from locality or peculiarity of soil, 
may still give a preference to the cultivation of 
wheat. That this jromises in time, an important di- 
version of land and labour, especially in situations 
more remote from market than ours, may be deriy- 

















there will not be a dissenting voice on the subject. | time past, that portion of the world has ceased to/ed from the facts stated in the treasury report, shew. 
Per order, require supplies from us, whilst the home market,|ing, that in the last fiscal year, the imports of raw 

JOHN LOWELL, Chairman. (together with the limited demands of South Ame-|woul from foreign countries amounted to more than 

rica and the West Indies, have been insuflicient to| half a million, and the foreign manufactures of wool 
pres: rve us from the depression we have been made | to near eleven millions of dollars. As the popula- 
































ADDRESS OF CUTHBERT POWEL, ESQ. 
To the Agricultural Society of Loudon, Fauquier, 
Prince William, and Fairfa. , at their anual Fair 
and Exhibition, held at Middleburgh on the 17th 
October, 1826. 
Gentlemen of the Society, 
The lapse of time has again brought round the 
period of our autumnal meeting, and we once more 
tind ourselves assembled, to make exhibition of our 












shold fabrics and agricultural implements, 
pare the evidences of our advancement 
cultivation of the soil. How interest- 
pasion, how important the object!) What 
t can give more rational pleasure to the 


own e imple, or by his excitement of others, he has 
ve abled in some degree, to extend the profits, 
to cheer the labours, and elevate the rank of that 


large portion of the human race, whose occupation; 


it is to till the ground for the sustenance of the 


improvements in the stock of domestic animals, in: 


many one, than the reflection, that by his, 


to experience. And here, it is natural and proper} 
for us to reflect and inquire—have we rational) 
grounds to expect relief from these difficulties, and | 
from what quarter? The wants of Europe we can- 

jnot rely upon, they may, or they may not come to 
jour aid, and it would be unwise to rest upon so pre- 

carious a contingency. 

| Will the home market, without further foreign 
‘demand, probably get better? ‘This is an interest- 
‘ing question, not merely as a speculation on a mat- 
ter involving our future interests, but on the solu- 
tion of whieh should depend our ertire continuance 
in our present pursuits, or our instant efforts to ap 

ply more profitably « portion of our land and labour 
to other objects, according to our local position and 
the nature of our soil. In forming an opinion upon 
this subject, we shali derive much aid from the re- 
ports of the treasury department exhibiting the ex- 
ports of the United States since the establishment 
of the federal government. From these it appears 
that the wheat and flour sent abroad in the year 
1790, were within a trifie of being equal to the ex- 

























whole family of man? A portion of society which: ports of the same articles in 1824, whilst the export 
the progress of liberty and the general diffusion of of Indian corn, within this period of 34 years, had 
knowledge, wherever found, have rescued from that! actually fallen,off one million, three hundred thou- 
state of degradation, to which they were once s0| sand bushels. fm fact then, whilst the population of 
extensively condemned, and which still unhappily! the United States had increased from four milliens 
prevails in many parts of the world. ito eleven, an actual diminution of the export of 

In former times, the earth was cultivated by serfs grain had at the same time taken place, and this, 
and villeins, as the labourers were then called, (or. notwithstanding the great extension of our cultiva- 
by other terms equally expressive of their servile|tion, it is true, that subsequently to the year 1790, 
station,) and they were considered little better than we witnessed a considerable increase of export, un- 
the beasts of the plough. Now, villains are found der the stimulus of high prices abroad, but from 
at least as common in other occupations, and the) 1817 to 1825, within the period of eight years, the 
labour of the hands in the cultivation of the soil is) value of breadstuffs, annually exported, had fallen 
no longer degrading. Although I apprehend, gen- from 204 to 54 millions of dollars, a reduction re- 
tlemen, that we cannot yet claim to ourselves the sulting from the joint operation of the fall of the 
merit of having contributed much to the advance |price of the article, and the increased consumption 
ment of our objeet, yet I trast that the exhibitions) of it at home, leaving less in quantity to be sent 
on the present occasion will afford proof of some|abroad. Ani t inference from these facts is 
progress therein, and an extension of zeal amongst clearly deducible , pamely, that the internal consump- 
our brother farmers for an effectual co-operation in| tion of the country 18 so growing upon the y, 





tion of our country increases too, (and how rapid 
is its increase!) less and less reliance will be had 
upon the wilderness for the rearing of stock, and 
more and more of the inclosed lands be given to 
that ooject; and in this will be found «nother ope- 
ration favourable to the price of grain. How large 
4 portion ofa country may be advantageously devo- 
ted to pasturaye, may be learned from the fact as 
mentisned by Sir John Sinclair. that of the 18 mil- 
lions Of acres in Scotland, 15 millions are erployed 
in the maintenance of stock. ° 

From these considerations, gentlemen, I have 
thought we inight derive some consvlation, and 
justily ourselves in the belief that we have seen our 
wheat market in its lowest state af depression, and 
that we have some reasonable groends for the ex- 
pectation of a moderate and stable improvement, 
which must progress under the operetion of the 
causes alluded to, until the products of our land 
and labour shall be brought to an equality in point 
of profit, with those of other parts of our common 
country, and with the capital and labour empoyed 
in the other pursuits of life. If then, I have not 
been led, rather by my hopes than my reason, in 
the suggestions which I have offered, it would seem, 
I think, that in this district of country we are not 
called upon by circumstances to make any radical 
change in our agricultural staples; but relying still 
upon grain and pasturage, should give to each that 
relative portion of our grounds to which we may be 
adunionished from time to time by the indications of 
the market, 

Whilst we mainly rely however, upon these, it will 
be highly meritorious in such as may find it conve- 
nient, to make experiments upon other objects, as 
upon the vine and the silk-worm, to both of which 
there is no doubt of the fitness of our soil and cli- 
mate. The extent to which the cultivation of wine 
and of silk may be carried in our country, if found 
profitable, is sufficiently guaranteed by the facts, 
that the value of foreign wines imported into the} 
United States in the last year, was near two millions 
of dollars, not quite half the value of our exports of 





Welles has declined receiving this premium, 


. that we must every year become less and less dependent 
*Mr 
the ahimoal was eatercd for premivm by mistake. 


as foreign demand for a market. A position which 
fads confirmation too in the circumstance, that our 


breadstuffs; whilst the imports of foreign silks for 
domestic consumption, amounted to more than 7? 
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tuillions, or 50 
breadstuffs 
the sathe period. If, then, we are not called upon 
by prudence to make any radical change in our 
icultaral staples, if no new roads to wealth as 
et well defined, allure us to desert the beaten track, 
it only remains for us to secure our independence 
by a strict economy in our expenditures, and an 1n- 
creased production from improved cultivation. Are 
we in the way to the attainment of this desired im- 
rovement? : 

Whilst we have, as I think; some evidences of 
the advancement of the theory and practice of ag- 
riculture amongst us, we have all yet much to learn, 
and much to practice of what we know. It is great- 
ly to be desired that we could have presented to our 
common view more frequently, the result of the 
most successful experiments made amongst us. 
Written communications descriptive of such, would 
be the most valuable contributions that could be 
made to the society, and to this useful service I ear- 
nestly invite your attention. 

There is one thing we should all bear in mind, 
that in these times no man can afford to farm badly. 
The best management is necessary to success; nor 
should any landholder content himself with a sys- 


only the means for present production, but those 
also which may be efficient to secure progressive 
permanent improvement to the soil itself, until it 
shall have attained the desired extent of fertility. 
For the accomplishment of this desirable object, I 
can only remind you, that the preservation and ap- 
plication of barn-yard manure, and the turning un- 
der of green crops, must be our main reliance; and! 
I consider the increasing attention to those means, 
as the strongest indication of our agricultural im- 
provement. 

And after all, gentlemen, with whatever aid we 
may derive from science, the life of the husband- 
man is a life of labour, and we must be content to 
take it.as such, with the reflection, that it is a use-| 
ful, healthful, honest labour. It is not exactly with’ 
us as with our first parents, as described by Milton: 

“They sat them down, after no more tvil, 
Of the sweet gardening labour than suiliced 
To recommend cool zephyr, and made ease 
More easy.” 


‘on a ye 








per cent. beyond the value of all the the state, compared with wagons or carriages to 
shipped from the United States within|carty the commissioners, engineers, hands, tools, 


&e, ‘The boat is designated by the name of “Gen- 

eral Jackson,” in large capitals, painted on the side. 

The whole of the survey of the Susquehanna, 

within our state, will be completed by the meeting 

of the legislature, when a report of their proceed- 

aig be made by Messrs. Hyde, M’Meens, and 
n. 





TONNAGE OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


The American vessels employed in navigating 
Lake Champlain, are no less than 218—tonnage, 
12,000. And it is stated, that previous to the open- 
ing of the Northern Canal, there were but about 20 
vessels on that lake. The tolls at Whitehall, for 
this season, already amount to about $40,000. 
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HYACINTHS. 
(Concluded from page 270.) 

A bed of hyacinths never requires to be watered 
at any period; the rains that happen after planting 
are generally more than sufficient, both for the roots 
and the bloom; and after the bloom is over, they 
are rather prejudicial than otherwise, except when 
very moderate. 

Although covering in the manner described, pre- 
sents and exhibits the bloom to the greatest advan- 
tage, yet it evidently has a tendency to weaken and 


|injure the bulbs, and ought not, therefore, to be 


continued more than two or three weeks at most; 
but as soon as the general bloom declines, the bed 
should be immediately exposed to the open air, and 
the mats and hoops should be replaced, as before, 
to keep off heavy rains. 
it is the practice in Holland to take up the bulbs 
about three weeks or a month after bloom, in the 
ig manner: as soon as the plants begin to put 
lowish decayed appearance, they take up 
the roots and cut off the stem and foliage close to, 
or within half an inch of the bulb, but leave the 
fibres, &c. attached to it; they then place the bulbs 
again on the same bed sideways, with their points 





We, must take a little more of the toil, and less 
of the zephyr 
nor man the innovent and happy tenant; but we are! 
yet taught what we should all remember, that what-; 
ever approximation we are to make to the enjoy-, 


ment of Eden, is to be attained by the diligent cul-; 
tivation of our fields, of our mental faculties, and} 
of the virtues of the heart. If by these we cannot 
boast a ‘‘paradise regained,” we shalkat Jeast be 
secure of our fair portion of that bliss, which is af- 
forded by the world in its present condition. 
[Genius of Liberty. 


ERE 





INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 


Harrisburg, Oct. 27, 1826. 

The Susquehanna commissioners arrived at this 
place the day before yesterday, on their passage to 
the Maryland line, having completed the surveys of 
the river from the New York line to this town 
They had erected, in Bradtord county, a flat bot- 
tomed boat, on which they have placed a building, 
measuring thirty feet in length, and fifteen in width, 
in which they cook and eat their victuals, stow away 
their baggage, take their sleep, and shelter them- 
selves in stormy weather. When they are unable 
to employ the level, the engineers, Mr. Treziyulney 
and Hines,occupy a portion of the room as an office, 
ih which they make their calculations, &c. It draws! 
but about two inches of water, and is really a com- 
fortable conveyance, and is a very great saving to 








towards the north, and cover them about half an 


The carth is no longer a paradise,|mch deep, with dry earth or sand, in the form of a' makes its appearance; by which means ft! 


ridge, or little cone, over each: in this state they 
reu:ain about three weeks longer, and dry or ripen 
gradually; during which, as much air is admitted as 
possible, but the bed is preserved from heavy rains, 
and too hot a sun: at the expiration of this period, 
the bulbs are taken up, and their fibres, which are 
become nearly dry, gently rubbed off; they are then 


rains; no further attention 7 essary, except to 


stir the surface of the bed occasionally, keep it free 
from weeds, and preserve it from very severe frost. 
The proper timejte take up, &c. is already pointed 
out, being the same as for large roots. 

Offsets, if preserved in health, will bloom weakly 


the second year; but by the third, ly strong, 

and may afterwards be placed om the best bed. 
Such roots as have attained the age of four or five 

years, bloom stronger in this coun ah any other; 


they afterwards gradually decline, either by divid- 
ing into offsets, or diminishing in size and strength: 
but in Holland, owing to the peculiar circumstances 
of the soil, climate, situation, &c., the same bulb 


has been k to produce bloom twelve or thir- 
teen times, it ever known to die merely with ~ 

age. ‘ 
SFiyactathe subject to various diseases, arising 


from differ@mt causes; that distemper, commonly 
known by the appellation of the ring sickness, is of 
all others, the most dangerous, and most difficult to 
cure; in short, the only effectual remedy is to cut 
out the diseased part, till no brownness, yellowness, 
or other symptom of distemper remains. The sound 
part will survive the operation, if it consist of no 
more than the outside tanick of the bulb, without 
any heart; but it will, in such case, only be able to 
produce offsets, and will never recover itself, so as 
to flower again; as soon as the operation is perform- 
ed, the wounded part should be exposed to the sun 


till it becomes dry, to prevent mouldiness, and it 
will be best to replant it in some dry situation soon 
after. 


The hyacinth delights in a sandy soil and saline 
atmosphere; of consequence it succeeds best on the 
sea coast, or in situations very near to the sea.* In 
more inland parts, it will generally be found neces- 





, withstanding no visible blemish or decg 


jany visible defect or alteration. 


sary to procure an annual reinforcement of fresh 
imported bulbs, in order to make good, or supply 
the deficiencies arising from the loss, dr impaired 
‘health and. strength of many of those that have 
‘bloomed on the best bed the preceding spring. 
Those who are well acquainted with the hyacinth, 
‘always allow about one bulb in twelve to fail, not- 

discern- 














ible at the time of planting; such ge 
corps de reserve, in narrow deep pots#avmic 
‘commencement of bloom, they plung 
ithe bed, wherever a vacancy, or wea 


ity and regularity of the bed is preserv 


| Single hyacinths are held in less estimatig® 
full or double ones; their colours are, however, 
equally good, if not superior, and their bells, though 
small, are more numerous; they are more hardy, 
and may be planted a week or two before the dou 


placed in a dry room for a few days, and are after-' sorts, by which means they will bloom two or three 
wards cleaned from any soil that adheres to them, weeks earlier than the latter, with the same kind of 
their loose skins taken off, with such offsets as may management. 
be easily separated. <4 | The whites and blues amongst these single sorts: 
When this dressing is finished, the bulbs arejare possessed of better properties than the reds; it 
wrapped up in separate pieces of paper, or buried js, therefore, advisable to have a greater proportion 
in dry sand, where they remain till the return of! of them in a collection. 
the season for Foote. . Single hyacinths produce seed, which is very rafe- 
Another, and less troublesome mode of treatment 
after bloom, though perhaps more hazardous, is to 
keep the bed airy, and rather dry, till the stems and 
foliage appear nearly dried up or consumed; this 
will seldom happen to be the case in less than two 
months; the bulbs are then to be taken up, cleaned 
from the fibres, soil, &c., and preserved in sand or 
papers as before directed. 
Offsets. may be planted a few 





* The Hon. and Rev. William Herbert, in a valuable 
paper on the culture of a hyacinth, published in 
, Horticultural Society’s Transactions, vol. iv. considers 
that every nurseryman, in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, by carefully imitating the Dutch yy aor as de- 
scribed by St. Simon, (see note to 269, <n: Farmer,) 
may produce hyacinth bulbs equal, if not superior, to 


earlier than | those imported from Holland; though, 








the large roots, in an open garden, in| Steater loss from disease, the dj — 
rows about two inches deep, bed raised six| Urs song : a fae 

v- eight Pep above the Borpeser Sheeran oe prt pr nh le : i po ey 
of a sandy soil, comminuted, or pulverized, eighteen! pjaced i tact with the ‘bt preserve th 
inches deep; the surface of the Bed should be made bulbs froth the sails of te ntti toe Trans. vol. 





rather convex or rounding, so as to throw off heavy | iv. p. 168. 
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ly to be procured mer sorts, and the follow 
ing is the most appro¥ed method of raising and cul- 
tivating it; but it is searcely worth attempting in| 
this country, as its progress is so slow, and success | 
in ultimately obtaining any valaable flowers is so| 
extremely precarious. j 

The seed should be saved from such sorts as have | 
strong and straight stems, and a regular well-form- 
ed pyramid of bells, not perfectly single, but rather 
semi-double, [It should not be gathered till it has 
become perfectly black and ripe, at which time the 
pericarpium will appear yellow on the outside, and 
will begin to open. The stem, with which the seed 
is connected, is then to be cut off, and placed in a‘ 
dry, airy, cool situation, where it may remain un | 
disturbed till the time of sowing, whieh is the latter} 
end of October, or beginning of March; it should 
then be sown about half an inch below the surface 
of the soil, in a deep box filled with good sound 
garden mould mixed with sand, or the hyacinth 
compost, which should be afterwards placed in a 
warm situation during winter. it will never require | 
to be watered, or have any other attention paid to 
it, than to keep it free from weeds and frost, till it 
has remained in this state two years; it must then, 
on the approach of winter, have an additional stra 
tum of the compost placed upon it, about half an, 
mech thick; and at the third year, in the month of 
July, the roots may be taken up, dried, and treated | 
in the same manner as described for large bulbs or 
offsets; some of the roots will flower the fourth year, 
one half of them will at the fifth, but, by the sixth’ 
year, every healthy root will exhibit its bloom, and 
then the Soom and expectations of the cultivator 
wili be realized or disappointed. He may think him- 
self fortunate, if one half of the plants that first ap- 
peared, are in existence at this period; and if he 
can at last find one flower in five hundred deserving 
a name or place in a curious collection, he may rest 
perfectly content, and be assured that he has fared 
as well as could reasonably be expected, and better 
than many who have bestowed equa! attention on 
the subject. 


| 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE PRoPeRTIES OF A FINE Dov- 
BLE HyacintH. 


The stem should be strong, tall, and erect, sup- 
porting numerous large bells, each suspended by a 
short and strong peduncle, or foot-stalk, in a hori- 
zontal position, so that the whole may have a com- 

ct pyramidal form, with the crown, or uppermost 

Il perfectly erect. 

The bells should be large, and perfectly double, 
z. e. well filled with broad and beld petals, appear- 
ing to the eye rather convex, than flat or hollow: 
they should occupy about one half the length of the | 
stem. 

The colours should be clear and bright, whether 
plain red, white, or blue, or variously intermixed 
and diversified in the eye; the latter, it must be con- 
fessed, gives additional \ustre and elegance to this 
beautiful flower. 

Strong bright colours are, in general, preferred 
to such as are pale; there are, however, many rose- 
coloured, pure white, and light blue hyacinths, in 
high estimation. 

Some sorts consist of petals of different colours, 
such as light reds, with deep red eyes; whites, with 
rosy, blue, purple, or yellow eyes; light blues, with 
deep blue or purple eyes; and yellow, with purple 
in the eye, &c.; others again have their petals 
striped, or marked dewn the centre, with a paler or 
deeper colour, which has a pleasing effect. 

It sometimes happens, and with some sorts more} 
frequently than others, that two stems are produced} 
from the same root, one is generally considerably | 
taller and stronger than the other; whefi this is the 
case, the weaker may be cut off near the ground, 
soon after it makes its appearance, or suffered to! 





bloom, and its bells be intermixed with the lower 
ones of the taller stem, so dexterously as to appear 
like one regular pyramid of bells. [Flor. Dir’y. 





FLOWER POTS FOR ROOMS. 


At a late meeting of the Horticultural Society, on} 
the 6th inst, a paper was read upon the manner of 
cultivating plants in pots filled with moss only, and 
not mould. [t appeared that the method to be pur- 
sued, was to fill a pot with coarse moss, of any kind, 
in the same manner as it would be filled with earth, 
and to place a cutting or a seed in this moss. The! 
secretary was understood to say, that he was well) 
acquainted with the practice, and that it succeeded | 
admirably, especially with plants destined to orna-| 
ment a drawing-room. In such a situation, planis 
grown in moss, were stated to thrive better than if 
they were in garden mould, and to possess the very| 
great advantage of not causing dirt by the earth not! 
washing out of them when watered. For transpor- | 
tation, plants rooted in moss were said to be better 
adapted, on account of their lightness. In short, 
the method was declared to be in all ways excel- 
lent. The explanation of the practice seems to be 
this: that moss rammed into a pot, and subjected to 
continual watering, is soon brought into a state of 
decomposition, when it becomes a pure vegetable 
mould; and it is well known that pure vegetable 
mould is the most proper of all materials for the 
growth of almost all kinds of plants. The moss 
would also not contain more moisture than precise- 
ly the quantity best adapted to the absorbent pow- 
ers of the root—a condition which can scarcely be 
obtained with any certainty by the use of earth. 

[London paper. 








SAD RECOLLECTIONS. 
(From the N. Y. Gazette and Athenzum.) 


Say, is the form we lov’d so well 
Pent in the narrow lonely cell, 
To worms a prey? 
Has death, so cruel and so cold, 
Hidden within his icy fold 
That heart? oh say. 


I never can, forget that form, 

That feeling heart, so kind, so warm, 
And so sincere. 

That cheerful smile which did impart 

Its mildest influence on my heart— 
That gen’rous tear. 


I saw disease with loathsome smile, 
Hovering o’er her for awhile. 
When pale decay, 
With poison’d arrows, sent by death, 
Assail’d her, and her vital breath 
Fled fast away. 


e bed of death— 


ts 
I saw her om 
I heard her Yast, her dying breath— 
' | elos’d her eye. 
I saw her feeble pulse decay, 
I watchd it till it ceas’d, for aye— « 


And then my callous heart did ache; 
In agony did almost break, 
For that lone one 
Who own’d affliction’s chast’ning rod, 
And in his grief exclaim'd, «My God! 
Thy wil) be done.” 


Her children with their sire so sad, 
In death’s own sable vestments clad, 


e lowly bow’d; 
I heard thei izing cries, 
Their mou art-wrung sobs and sighs, 


Frequent and loud. 


Her aged father felt the stroke— 
No tear he shed, no word he spoke, 
But deeply griev’d. 
He bade affection’s voice be still, 
Aud bowing to his Maker’s will, 
In him beliew’d. 


Her‘num’rous friends dropp’d o’er her bie: 
‘ié farewell tribute of a tear, 
Then turn’d away. 
And now her beauteous corse is laid 
Beneath the weeping-willow shade, 
In house of clay. 


The scene is past! and oft alone, 

I love to gaze upon the stone 
That marks her bed. 

I love to gaze upon that tree, 

Its branches wave so mournfully 
Over her head. 


And oft at midnight’s silent hour, 

Fond memory exerts her power, 
While others sleep. 

And is there not a *‘joy in grief,” 

When tears afford some small relief? 
Yes, let me weep. 


But while her corse, within the tomb, 
Shrouded in solitary gloom, 
Fast mould’ring lies. 
Her spotless spirit lives in bliss, 
Thron’d with its God, and happiness, 
Beyond the skies. 
CLEoNE. 


—___ | 








SPORTING OLIO. 
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TATTERSALL'S. 

(From the Farmer’s Chronicle, Eng.) 
Thursday.— The betting to-day was very slack, 
jalthough several of the leaders of the betters were 
lin attendance. The horses chiefly noticed, were 
Monarch, Bolivar, and Parasol. The former is still 
advancing, while the other two decline. No altera- 
tion in the odds on the St. Leger. 

Dexsy —6 to 1 against Monarch; 10 to 1 against 
Bolivar, 16 to 1 agst, Cedric; 20 to 1 agst. Zuleika; 
25 to 1 agst. The General; 18 to 1 agst. Tredrille; 





Oh! agony! 


I laid my head upon her breast— 
Her clay-cold lips in anguish prest: 
I wept aloud. 
But keenest grief could not avail, 
To warm her cheek so cold, so pale. 
And oh, that shroud! 


I saw them place her on the bier— 
Then flow’d the sorrow-starting tear 
From every eye. 
I heard the sullen church-yard bell 
Tolling its saddest funeral knell 
In yon bright sky. 


/20 to 1 agst. Twatty; 25 to 1 agst. Canvass; 20 tol 
lagst. Sophist; 20 to 1 agst. Advance; 20 to 1 agst. 
|Grammane; 25 to 1 agst. Pranks. 

| Oaxs.—7 to 1 against Pawn; 9 to 1 agst. Henry; 
19 to 1 agst. Moses; 12 to 1 agst. Parasol; 14 to 1 
lagst. Bo-Peep; 15 to 1 agst. Elizabeth; 12 to 1 agst. 


| Mignonette; 15 to 1 agst. Quadrille. 





TROTTING MATCHES. 
(From the Farmer’s Chronicle, Eng.) 
The Melton Mowbray horse, Forrester, lost his 
‘match of two miles for 500 sovereigns afew days 
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- and Were again fed eleven miles from home. The 


, eight o'clock, on the Wednesday evening, and 
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3) on the flat approaching Nottingham. The 
task was to trot the two miles in three minutes and 
four seconds, but the time was out when the horse 
was fifty yards from home. 





Tuesday, two gentlemen of Glasgow laid a con- 
siderable bet to trot their own horses a distance of 
nine miles. One of the riders weighed 17 stone, 
the other only 11. The lightest rider, however, on 
the previous evening, judged it proper to decline 
the trial, and forfeited stakes. The other gentle- 
man was on the ground at the appointed time, and 





was backed to trot the nine miles in 36 minutes 
This he accomplished in fine style (his mare never 
once breaking into a gallop,) in 33 minutes, leaving 


three to spare. About 30 horses started, same time,! without fault. The purchaser, on her being sent! 
at full gallop; but a four were able to keep up home, found, upon examination, that the sight of 


with him the whole distance. The umpire at the, 
race bought the mare next morning for 80 guineas, 
and declares that he would not now take 100 gui-; 
neas for her. ‘i 





On the 10th of December, a bay horse, the pro- 


Mr. G: West’s match to perform 600 miles in ten 
days, over four miles of ground, at Rippon, was de- 
cided at nine o’clock on Saturday evening. He 
started on Thursday se’nnight, and did each day as 
follows: Ist day, 65 miles; 2d, 62; 3d, 59; 4th, 58; 
5th, 64; 6th, 62; 7th, 56; 8th, 55; 9th, 57; 10th, 
63—total, 601. ‘The match was accomplished with 
little fatigue, except on the 7th and 8th days, after 
which the pedestrian recovered of blisters on the 
feet, and did the last day’s work in eighteen hours. 


been to do sixty miles on each day. 


|He would have been beaten had his engagement 
(Ib. 





IRISH WARRANT¥Y—a moral distinction. An Irish 
horse-dea!er sold a-fine blood mare, warranting her 


one of her eyes was quite gone. 
waited upon the dealer, desired that she might be 
taken back, and the purchase money returned, re- 


; minding the seller that he had declared the mare to 


be without fault. “To be sure, my dear, I did,” 
replied Paddy; “blindness is not the poor creature’s 


perty of a gentleman in the borough, started to, fault, but her misfortune.” [Ub 


trot, in harness, twelve miles in 50 minutes, for 200; 
sovereigns, and won cleverly by a minute and a| 
half. ‘The American roan started on the same 
ground, to do one mile in three minutes and six 
seconds, upon the trot, for 50 sovereigns, and won, 
with two seconds to spare. [Annals of Sporting. 





Cuariorerrinc.—Captain Hubert Webster, who 
made a match last week for 200 sovs. to drive a pair 
of horses (not confined to a trot,) in a phzton, from 
Barham Downs to the Borough Stones, computed 56 
miles, in six hours, started on the task on ‘Tuesday 
morning. He performed ten miles in the first hour, 
and ten and a half in the second, when the bets 
were drawn, and the horses well rubbed down: this 
time included, half the distance was accomplished 
in seven minutes less than half the time. The 
horsegeperformed eleven miles in the third hvar, 


match Was won very easily with more than eight 
minutes to spare; and our informant states, that the 
horses in a few hours could have gone back again 
in the time. [Farmer's Chronicle. 





Racer aGAInsT A ‘coacH —A groom, of the name 
of Edwards, was matched to run, on Saturday 
morning, Nov. 8, eighteen miles in less time than 
the Bath Regulator coach. The coach performed 
the eighteen miles, changing twice, in two hours 
and eight minutes. ‘The pedestrian did his task 
with great ease, in five minutes less than two 
hours. [An. of Sporting. 





PeprstrianisM.—Walter Woods, who lately per- 
formed two miles in ten minutes, over a part of Ep- 
som race course, started, on ‘Tuesday, December 9, 
at four o’clock, to go on foot from London Bridge 
to.Rye, in Sussex, and back, in forty-eight hours, 
the distance 126 miles, over a hilly country. ‘The 
pedestrian is five feet in height, and weighs nine 
stone. His first start was to Seven Oaks-Common, 
24 miles, in four hours, where he ate a boiled fowl, 
and rested an hour. He dined off mutton chops at; 
Hawkhurst, Kent, (46 miles,) at three ’clock; laid} 
down two hours, and resumed his journey leisurely. 
He rested at Rye, at nine in the evening, and re- 
turned back to Sandhurst, where he slept four 
hours, and left himself the remaining fifty miles to 
do in sixteen hours. He reached Seven Uaks, at 


finally won the match, without much fatigue, with 
twenty minutes to spare. The match is considered 





equal to 75 miles per day on picked ground It 
was for 100 sovereigns, 1b. 


i 





A horse, late in the possession of Mr. Spurr, of 


the Ship inn, Crediton, Devon, in his service ele- 
ven years and a halt, which travelled post from this 
town to Hatherleigh, and which was lately sent to 
the kennel, has, upon a rough calculation, gone up- 
wards of 74,000 miles in the above space of time. 
This instance, alone, of the strength and endurance 
of that noble animal, is truly wonderful. { Jb. 





HUNTING SONG. 


*Tis true, when first the rosy dawn 
Leads on the sprightly day, 

Along the cupse or cross the lawn, 
We trace the devious way; 

From ev’ry hill and grove around, 
By sportive echoes borne, 

We catch the soul enliv’ning sound, 
The madness of the mourn. 


Now o’er the crag, abrupt and steep, 
‘The mettled coursers strain, 

Now brave the rough descent, and sweep 
Impetuous to the plain; 

Now leap the mound, and urg’d amain, 
In speed outstrip the wind, ° 

While panting care pursues in vain, 
And sorrow lags behind. 


When evening sheds the pleasing gloom, 
To calmer scenes restor’d, 

We greet with songs the genial room, 
And haii the festive board: 

By wine, and wine’s free joys engross’d, 
The happy minutes roll, 
Here love and wit inspire the 
Aud friendship guards thé 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





PUNCTUATION. 
The importance of a misplaced comma.—Amazing 


as it may seem, it 1s certainly fact, that the unfor- 
tunate King Edward II. lost his- life by means of a 
misplaced comma; for his cruel Queen, with whom t to fi 

: . yeast to 
he was at variance, sent to the keeper of the prison, 
where he was confined, the following lines: 


“To shed King Edward’s blood 
Refuse to fear, I count it good.” 


Had the comma been placed after the word re- 


fuse, thus— 


“To shed King Edward’s blood 
Refuse,” 


the sense would have implied that the keeper was 
commanded hot to hurt the King, and the remain- 
der of the line— 


“To fear,}count it good,” * 
would have “ge that it was counted good not 
to spill his blood: but the comma being wickedly 


placed after the word fear, thus _ 

“To shed King Edward’s blood 

Refuse to fear,” P . ™ 
the murderer seemed commanded, together with a 
kind of indemnification to the keepers nay, after 
this mode of pointing, the remainder of the lines 
seem to deem the action meritorious: 

“I count it good ” 





Next day he ~ the occasions ~ 


According to the punctuation, the keeper took the 
lines in the worst sense, and the King lost his life 





~%. SWIMMING. : 


The New London Gazette mentions, that a fey 
days since, Capt. P. Rogers, in the sloop Swift, off 
Oak Neck, bound to New York, three miles from 
the land, at 8 o’clock in the evening, discovered an 
ox, hove to, and the ox swam alongside the vesssel. 
Tackles, &c,, were rigged for the purpose of hoist- 
ing him on the deck, in doing which his neck was 
broke. He proved to be very fat. Capt. R. on ar- 
riving in this city, met the owner in the market, 
who informed him that the ox had jumped out of a 
market boat, at 8 o'clock the evening before. He 
had consequently been, when takea up, not less 
than 24 hours in the water, and was apparently in 
full strength at the time. 





LOVE APPLES. 
An ingenious mode has lately been discovered in 
Spain of preserving for an indefinite tite, the per- 
fume and other qualities of the tomato, and of con- 





veying it to great distances in a smal] compass, 
This process cansists in pulverizing the fruit after 
having dried it in the sun, and in an oven. To 
preserve the i all that is necessary is not to 
expose it to the air. 












dug from the garden of Mr. Wm. Ma 
bot county, measuring in length 112 in 
cumference 15 inches, and weighing 34 


Mammots Potato.—A sweet potato wal Btely 





RECIPES. a 





BREWING. 


The London Mechanic’s Magazine gives the fol- 
lowing instructions for brewing ‘‘on a small scale:” 

“The art of brewing is exactly similar to the 
process of making tea. Put a handful of malt into 
a tea pot; then fill it with water, the first time ra- 
ther under boiling heat. After it has stood some 
time, pour off the liquor, just as you would tea, and 
fill up the pot again with boiling water, in a similar 
‘manner pour that off, and so go on filing up and 
| pouring off, till the malt in the pot is tasteless, which 
| will be the case when all the virtue is ext®acted. 
|The liquor, or malt tea, thus extracted, must thea 





|be boiled with a few hops in it; and witenit becomes 


cool enough, that is, about blood heat, add a little 
erment it, and the thing is done. This is 


\the whole art and process of brewing: and to brew 


a larger quantity, requires just the same mode of 
proceeding as it would to make a tea breakfast for 
a regiment of soldiers. A peck of malt and four 
ounces of hops will produce ten quarts of ale; better 
than any that.can be purchased in London;gand for 





which pur a tea-kettle and two pan mugs gre 
sufficient apparatus,” 







* 
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FOR DIPPING BLACK,SILKS WHEN = oe RUS- 


TY, OR THE COLOUR LOOKS FADED. 


For a silk dress, your own discretion must be 
eused, whetber the silk can be roused, or whether it 
requires to be re-dyed. Should ifrequire re-dyeing, 
this is done as follows: for a gown, boil two ounces 
of logwood; when boiled half an hour put in your 
silk, and simmer it half an hour, then take it out, 
and add apiece of blue vitriol as big as a pea, and 
a piece of green copperas as big as the half of a 
horse bean; when these are dissolved, cool down the 
copper with cold water, and put in your silk, and 
simmer half an hour, handling it over with a stick; 
wash and dry in the air, and finish as directed in page 
207. If only wanting to be roused, pass it through 
sprin water, in which is half a teaspoonful of oil of 
vitriol. Handle in this five minutes, then rinse in cold 
water, and finish as above. 
OF SILKS STAINED BY CORROSIVE OR SHARP LIQUORS. 
We often find that lemon juice, vinegar, oil of 
vitriol, and other sharp corrosives, stain dyed gar- 
ments. Sometimes by adding a little pearl ash to 
a soap lather, and passing the silks through these, 
the faded colour will be restored. Pearl-ash and 
warm water will sometimes do alone, but it is the 
most efficacious method to use the soap lather and 
pearl-ash together. 


TO DRY-CLEAN CLOTHES OF ANY COLOUR. 


First, examining where the spots of grease are, 
dip your brush in warm gall, and strike over the 
asy places, when the grease will immediately 
) see rinse it off in cold water; dry by the fire, 
then take sand, such as is bought at the oil shops, 
and laying your coat flat on a table, strew this sand 
over it, and knocking your brush on it, beat the 
sand into the cloth: the sand should be a little damp, 
then brush it out with a hard brush, and it will 
bring out.all the filth with it. This does also for 
coach linings and gentlemen's clothes, &e. In the 
summer fime, when dust gets into clothes, &c. after 
they have been well shaken and brushed again, pour 
a drop or two of the oil of olives into the palm of 
your band, rub this over your soft brush, strike your 
eoat over with it, and this will brighten the colour, 
if either blue, black, or green. 


REMARKS ON SCOURING WOOLLENS. 

It often happens that woollens are dyed with a 
false dye, which is generally more brilliant that a 
fast or good dye. When this happens to be the 
ease, especially in very fine colours, as purples, 
greens, maroons, &c., instead of spotting the cloths 
with soap in the solid state, other means must be 
used. A thin solution of soap should be made, and 
the brush dipped in, and then applied to the dirty 
places; and in case it is a false green, after it has 
been treated the same as all light colours, a pan 
should be filled half full of spring water, and the 
coat, &c. having been previously well rinsed in two 
waters at least, a tea spoonful or rather more of the 
best oil of vitriol, should be poured into this vessel of 
spring water, and the coat put in and handled a mi- 
nute or two, which will revive the colours, if a che- 
mic green; and if not, it will not hurt any fast green. 


THES FARM, 


Battimore, Farivar, November 17, 1826. 








¢#Upon looking again at Mr. Powel’s Address, 
we have concluded to publish it t eztenso, instead 
of making extracts, as we had proposed. 


¢#To Corresroxnpents.—The Editor has been 
absent since the last paper was issuéd, until this 
namber was put to press; 


INDIAN QUEEN HOTEL, AND BALTIMORE 
HOUSE. 


This celebrated and extensive Hore, containing 
about 100 feet on Market or Baltimore-street, and 223 
feet on Hanover-street, and formerly occupied, succes- 
sively, by Messrs. Gadsby and Barnum, has been re- 
cently highly improved and newly furnished in the first 
style. The lic rooms are splendidly fitted up; the 
chambers with new, neat and suitabie furniture. The 
parlours on Hanover-street, and on Market-street for 
families (private entrance on Market-street, distinct 
from the hotel,) are elegantly furnished, and the cham- 
bers attached to them for privacy, convenience and fur- 
niture, equal to any public house, The undersigned is 
fully justified by public opinion in stating, that the 
house and premises, in appearance, comfort, arrangement 
and style, is far beyond what it ever was. 

The other accommodations, comforts, and luxuries 
of life, essential to the convenience and full enjoyment 
of the traveiler, such as a ciean house and chambers, 
attentive servants, and all that is embraced in a good 
table, &c. he undersigned flatters himself, as he has 
not hitherto been *‘found wanting,” in any of these im- 
portani requisites, in his former estabishment tn this 
city, so he hopes by his efforts, correspondent to his 
other exertions, to meet public expectation and the 
partiality of his patrons in these, and in all other re- 
spects. The Stables and Carriage Houses are exten- 
sive and conveniently situated, on an adjoining lot; at- 
tentive, experienced and trusty Hostlers are employed. 
The Western, svuthern, York and Philadelphia Stages, 
are permanently fixed to run from the old established 
Stage Office attached to this Hotel. An attentive and 
trusty watchman is employed, during the night, to 
guard the interior of the house. One of the bar-keep- 
ers will be io readiness to attend to gentlemen arriving 
in the Steam boat, and facilitate their departure at any 
hour when required. The extraordinary exertions the 
undersigned has made to merit public patronage, and 
to meet the views of his friends and the friends and 
patrons of the house; his determination to keep the esta- 
blishment equal to any in the Union in all respects; his 
known moderate charges, combined with the fine public 
location of the house, situated on two beautiful and spa- 
cious streets, convenient to every part of the city, 
wharves, steam boats, and in the very centre of active 
business, and also of the enlivening, gay crowds which 
throng and pass in review the great thoroughfare of the 
city, (Market-street,) induce him to hope for a con- 
tinuance of the very flattering testimony of public 
favour, which he has already been honoured with, un- 
der circumstances (while cleaning, painting, altering, &c.) 
which demand the most gratetul acknowledgements of 
the public’s most obedient servant, 

Nov. 17. G. BELTZHOOVER, Ag’t. 


FOR SALE, 

A beautiful young Srtaxuion, four years old last 
spring, upwards of fifteen hands high, and of beautiful 
symmetry and fine action for the saddle and harness. 
He is by Governor Wright’s Silver Heels, out of an 
Arabian Dey of Algiers’ mare, and is considered fall 
bred, or.so nearly so, as to answer for a stock horsefor 
any purpose but that of the turf, never having been 
trained. 

He is of a beautiful pale cream colour, with 
mane and tail a little grey; and to save trouble, he wil 
be delivered in Baltimore at $500, and warranted 
sound, healthy and vigorous, and of as perfect symme- 
try as any horse that can be found in the city. He is 
a splendid military parade horse. Reference, by per- 
mission, may be made to the Editor of this paper. 

Nov. 6th, 1826. 
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ARTICLES. 


BEEF, Baltimore Prime, 
BACON, and Hams,. . 
BEES-W AX, Am. yellow 
COFFEE, Java,..... 
Havana,.... 
COTTON, Louisiana, &c. 

Georgia Upland,. . . 
COTTON YARN, No. 10, 

An advance of 1 cent 

each number to No. 18. 
CANDLES, Mould, . . 

Dipt,.. . 
CHEESE, 

FEATHERS, Live,.. . 
FISH, Herrings,Sus. 

Shad, trimmed, 
FLAXSEED,.... ..- 
FLOUR, Superfine, city, 

Fine, 

Susquehanna, auperfi. 
GUNPOWDER, Balti. . /2 
GRAIN, Ind. corn, yellow 

white 52 

Wheat, Family Flour, : 

do. Lawler, & Red,new 1 

do. Red, Susque. .. 1 

Rye, .. ee eccee 

Barley,...%..-+-. 

Clover Seed, Red .. 

Ruta Baga Seed,.. . 

Orchard Grass Seed, | 

Mange] Wurtzel Seed, 

Timothy Seed, .... 

Oats, ° 

Beans, White,.... 
HEMP, Russia, clean, . 

Do. Country.... 
HOPS, Ist sort, (1826 
HOGS’ LARD, 

LEAD, Pig ...... ‘ 

Te 
LEATHER, Soal, best, 
MOLASSES, sugar-house 

Havana, Ist qual. . . 
NAILS, 6a20d. ..... 
NAVAL STORES, Tar, 

Pitch, 

Turpentine, Soft, . . 
OIL, Whale, common, . 

Spermaceti, winter . 
PORK, Baltimore Méss, 

do. Prime,... 
PLASTER, cargo —, 
und, . 


RICE, teu 
SOAP, Baltimore White, 
Brown and yellow,| — 

WHISKEY, Ist proof, . gal. 

PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr| — 

APPLE BRANDY, Ist pr; -- 

SUGARS, Havana White, |c.|b. 

do. Brown,.. 
Louisiana, 
Loaf, 

SPICES, Cloves,.... 
Ginger, Ground,.. . 
Pepp 

SALT, St. Ubes,.... 
Liverpool ground . . 

SHOT, Balt. all sizes, . 

WINES, Madeira, L. P. 

do. _Sicily,. . 
i ere are ere 
Claret, 

Port, first quality, . . 

WOOL, Merino, full bli’d 

do.  crossed,.. 
Common, Country, . 
Skinpvers’ or Pulled, . 
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— months were made. Her keep was however better| ‘I'hey lat a gratuity of $10 be paid 
AGRICULTURE, oe + owner being 3 quarts of meal and 4 peck a|to G. M. Bufré, of Concord. * é as 
—— ; ay of carrots, ‘The first premium they do not award. 
BRIGHTON CATTLE SHOW, REPORTS. ese Benj. Shurtleff had also a young cow, half} It was a sou } particular gratification whieh 
No. II. Galloway half Celebs, of great milch properties|the day affordedgta see a ram and three ewes of 


and promise. 

Mr. H. Adams, jr., exhibited an excellent cow, 
and there were several others which added much to 
the show, as evincing a general and gratifying im- 


The Committee on all other Stock than fat cattle, con- 
sisting of Messrs. John Welles of Boston, Joseph 
Harrington of Roxbury, and Thomas Williams of 
Noddle’s Island—Revorrt, pct 

bat it was a source of high gratification to find , ' . 

pw Exhibition of the Massachusetts Agricultural ; Milch Heifers. : d 

Society of this year, a general and marked improve-|/ The Committee award for the best milch heifer 

ment in the cattle, presented both for premium and to Captain Wm. Prentiss, of Boston, the first pre- 
exhibition. ‘They were of such appearance as indi- ; um, $15. P é 
cated a judicious selection, with a careful attention | This was a twin heifer of the Ceelebs breed. 
and management. hey both received the premium of the society last 
The munificence of the State for the encourage- | Yeat as heifers not in milk. Both were exhibited 
ment of the agricultural interests can, we are con- this year and are of excellent appearance. This 
fident, be in no way more acceptably requited than ‘distinction asa milch heifer was, it is believed, well 
in results so conducive to the public good. imerited in the opinion of observers. ; 

Certain it is, that the Society, in their labours and! ; The Committee award the second premium to 
the distribution of their funds, wish no higher re- \Col. Jacob W. Watson, of Princeton, $10. 

ward than is offered in the appearance of improve- This was a beautiful heifer from the celebrated 

ment which the face of the country may present. bull Denton, imported by Mr. Williams, of North- 

But although much has been done, there is yet|oro’, and much to be admired. 

more due to give a full effect to our exhibitions: zeal ! Heifers. 


must be quickened, competition excited, and a! The Committee award for the best heifer, not 
‘greater display made of our flocks, our herds, and jhaving had a calf, to his excellency Levi Lincoln, 
our products. Can our farmers wish to hold back! of Worcester, the first premium, $12. 
the recompense they receive from a soil their indus-| This was for a much admired red heifer, two 
has made fertile and productive? . ,,_ years old, from his own improved stock crossed by 
Much is in their power to make our Show highly | ‘Admiral. 
interesting, and with the important relation it has’ The second premium they award to his excellency 
to industry and the great staples of New England, for a white heifer called the Lily, of distinguished 
we cannot believe they will be urged to exertion! form and promising appearance. 
and co-operation in vain. 2 ani | The Committee were informed, after they had 
It was amongst the encouraging circumstances of ‘finished the duties of their appointment, that his 
the day, that the milch cows were of better a pear- |excellency had intended by the show of his fine 
ance and more value than heretofore. It is highly ‘stock, merely to give a variety to the exhibitions, 
important to the objects this society has in view to/ which could not fail from so interesting a display. 
find that our stock, both from the imported breeds'R,,+ his wishes were subsequently expressed with 
as well as from judicious selections from our native jiperality to the committee, that the preceding pre- 
cattle, are every year affording proof of such im-!miums might be added to the funds of the Society 
provement in form and productiveness, as cannot| for their future disposition. 








fail to gratify those who look with solicitude to 
either mode, as the most beneficial to the country. 


Milch Cows. 

Committee award the first premium for the 
best milch cow, to Colonel Jacob W. Watson, of 
Princeton, $30. 

This was of our native stock—a fine formed ani- 
mal, 3 years old, and of valuable properties. Her 
,productiveness was strongly supported by her own- 

.er, which her appearance fully confirmed. At the 
age of 25 months she produced her first calf, and 
for some time after she gave sixteen quarts of @iilk 
a day This year, four weeks after calving, she 
gave nineteen quarts of milk a day.* 

The second premium they award to Mr. Daniel 
Weston, of Lincoln, $20. 

This was of native steck—a well proportioned 
and very productive animal. She calved in April 
last, and in one week in this month (October,) 114 
lbs. of butter were made from her milk. 


The third premium they award to Mrs. S. Cush-| 


man, of Needham, $15. 


This was also of native stock It was certified 


*) that from the milk slie had given in seventeen weeks 
> preeeding the day of exhibition, more than 12 lbs. 


of butter a week were made. Her pasture was or- 
dinary, with two or three quarts of meal a day. 
There were several other excellent cows exhibit- 
ed, viz: a fine cow of the Rev. Samuel C. Ripley. 
From this cow’s milk over 8 Ibs, a week for six 





*This cow was sold on the ground for upwards of 
$69, thus producing to the owner, with the premium, 
nearly $100. This must be encouraging towdarmers in 
the selection of good stock. . 
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| The third premium they award to H. Allen, Esq. 
of Dover, $8. 

For a fine red heifer of native stock. 

The fourth premium they award to Dr. Benjamin 
‘Shurtleff, of Chelsea.) Boston, $6. 

For an excellent heifer from the imported bull 
Celebs, which might vie, in the judgment of many, 
with some ofthe preceding, and as to which the 
committee werc at a loss. 

There were a number of beautiful heifers for ex- 
hibitien by Gov. Lincoln, and several other gentle- 
men, from the imported stock of Denton, Celebs, 
Admiral, &c. 

Several of these, as well as of native stock, were 
offered for premium. 
| A heifer of Moses Richardson,%6 months old, 
‘was of good appearance, and weighed on the hoof 
850 Ibs: and much of the young steek, as the com- 
mittee believe, afford good ground for prospective 
encouragement to our farmers at a future display. 
| ‘I'be Commitee recommend that there be paid to 
| Mr. , who occupied pen No. 68, $5 for the 
exhibition of a cow with her 7 calves of fair and 
‘thrifty appearance, all brought in 34 months, viz: 
| twins twice, and three at another time, an instance 


\of fecundity of rare occurrence. 
Merino Ewes. 


There were only two flocks of these which came 
within the rules ofthe Society; those were five in 
number each. ‘Though of faig appearance, and 








committee did not think them so to excel,as to 
deserve the first premium. 





They therefore award the second premium of $10}the Dorchester Agricultural Society, took plaeé on 


to Major Joseph Barrett, of Concord. 


nearly equal in the fineness of their wool—yet your |g 








































































the English new Leicester op” 


sheep. They were imported at a sof S61. 15s 
sterling, by Charles Rich Esq., Of ‘Taunton, 
and were exhibited by 8S, Henshay “Ts -» #Boston 





It was stated that > than c 

wool were shorn from the ram last A > and that 
the ewes averagéd 7 Ibs. each. This is the full 
average in England. These sheep give the wool of 
long staple, which has been thought important to 
our manufactares,and which the society have, by 
successive jums, endeavoured to introduce. 
They may sow be disseminated as they may be 
found useful. They are recommended as of pure 
breed, correct form, good wool, and great disposi- 
tion to mig With the latter propensity, and 
their large » their carcass must be of great 
value. It is further stated that they are in esti- 
mation amongst ‘the finest mutton sheep of Eng- 
and.” 

‘The Committee award to S. Henshaw, Esq,, of 
Buston, for the Dishley or New Leicester ram, the 
premium of $15. + 

For his best Dishley or New Leicester ewe, they 
award to the same gentleman a premium of $15. 


Swine. 


To Silas ley, of Sutton, the Committee 
award the first premium for the best boar, $12. 

There were no other boars that were thought to 
merit the other premiums. 

For the breedin sows, the Committee award the 
first premium to Capt. John Mackay, Weston, $12. 

The second premium they award to J. T. Floyd, 
8 dollars. baal 





The third premium they award to Mr. Francis 
Moore, of Brighton, $5. 
o - Store Pigs. * : 
For store pigs, the Committee award thie first . 


premium to Capt. John Mackay, of Weston, $10. 

They were well deserving of it. No other pre- 
mium could with propriety be awarded. 

The Committee regret, in the last mentioned ani- 
mal, when by comparison and selection so” 
effects have been produced, that what our far 
could show has been omitted. So also in M 
‘sheep; when great prices have been paid for Saxony > 
|sheep of late with us, which it is presumed are 
jnothing more than the Merino race improved by . ‘ 
‘careful selection, is it not a matter of wonder that 
‘our agriculturists do not take this mode of general 
lcomparison at the Brighton Cattle Show? This 
jseems the best that could possibly be devised, to 
jearry into effect the highest possible degree of per- F 
fection in this animal, so important to our manu- iq 

factures. When these ends can be as well and 
better effected at home, let it be our pride so to act. 
But not so when otherwise. 

| The Committee have stated the many improve- 
}ments in the Show within their department which 
have been presented this year. They have further 
ight 












| suggested those few particulars by which it 


ibe so perfected as to give effect and valu@@@ithe _ « > Sate $e 
tike occasions in future. a ee 
The agriculturists having done so much to esta- © 

iblish the reputation of their holiday, we think we 
may appeal to their good sense not to refeain from 
isupplying these deficiencies, when the meang are so 
‘fully within their power. — 

JOHN WELLES, Chairman. 
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ORCHESTER AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
The second Agricultural Exhibition and Fait; of 





the 9th and. 10th inst. This Society when first or- 
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ganized was confined to a single county, aud was bs 
agriculturists considered only to have a temporary 
existence, but the laudable zeal and active exertions 
of the President and Vice Presid@amt, aided by a few 
individuals, have given to it a more permanent cha- 
racter and augmented its usefulness 

The exhibition of stock, domestic manufactures, 

&e. was gratifying toevery spectator. ‘Their num- 
ber, variety and excellence, particularly of domestic 
m:nufaetures, eceasioned perplexity in the decision 
of their superiority and the awards of the commit- 
tees. At 12 o'clock on the first day of the Exhibi- 
tion, the President, Dr. Joseph E. Muse, delivered 
an «ble and very appropriate address on such topics 
as were pertinent to the occasion. At 3 P. M. the 
S ciety adjourned to their room and proceeded to 
th «lection of officers, as prescribed by the consti- 
tution of the Society. 

The President had publicly declared his wish to 
resign. but in consideration of the uhanimous adop 
tion of the following resolutions, he consented to 
serve another year ‘The warm interest he always 
miunifested for the advancement of the main objects 
o! the Society, and the liberal expenditure of money 
in «gricultural experiments. were the causes of the 
following resolutions 

On motion of John R. Pitt, Esq. the following re 

Ssolutions were read, and unanimeusly adopted 
P kiesolved. That the thanks of this Society be pre 
sented to the President and Vice President, for the 
Zev! ud ability with which they have supported the 
objects of the Society. and they be considered una- 
nimously elected. 

Resolved, That the President Dr. Joseph E. Muse, 
is entitled to the gratitude of the agriculturists of 
Dorchester county, for his experiments on an en 
larged scale of introducing cotton as a staple more 
productive than wheat or corn. 

Resolved, That he be requested to prepare a me 
moir on the culture of cotton, in this state, embrac- 
ing such collateral subjects as he may think neces 
fary. -- 

On motion of Mr. Pitt. 

Resolved, That the President of this Society be 
requested to furnish a copy of his address for publi- 
eation in the Cambridge Chronicle and American 
Farmer. 

On motion of Mr. Samuel Lecompte. 

Resolved, That as a testimonial of our respect and | 
esteem, the Treasurer of the Society be, and he is 
hereby directed to purchase two silver goblets, and 
present them to the President, Dr. Muse, and Vice 
President, Dr. Woolford. 

On Motion of Dr. Joseph E. Muse. 

Resolved, That the American Farmer, edited by 
John 8. Skinner, Esq. of Baltimore, is entitled to the 
patronage of the “Dorchester Agricultural Socie 
ty,” as an able advocate of agricultural interests. 

Resolved, That the above proceedings of the So- 
ciety be published in the Cambridge Chronicle and 
American Farmer. 





OrFicerRS ELECTED FoR 1827. 
President.—Joseph E. Muse. 


ketch. We reier the reader to it, with the single|spring woos her flowery empire within tl the 
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remark, that the prospects of the Society never ap-jof March, aggearly even as February the rhs 
peared so bright, and that those who had regarded lets open thefrdelicate blows; the daffodils in early 
it as an experiment, the ultimate success of which! April; the péash blooms in March and Apiil, and 
was doubtful, have had every fear removed by tne|have been seen in February; in early May and lat 
general enthusiasm which pervaded the minds of alin April, the earth is clothed in rich grass and bee. 
on the occasion. ; ; jbage. Seeding commences for gardens in March: 
We understand that the vice-president declines|corn may be put in from the last of April to the 
furnishing a copy of his address for publication.| last of June; frosts are rarely injurious after A ri 
This we regret, as it was an able composition, which|they have been known frequently in May. The 
ought to be in the possession of every farmer. summer heets continue generally through August 
(Winchester Republican, |sowetines violent. The falls are warm and agree. 
jable, dry and favourable for harvest and truits 
‘Tne tarvest of small grains is from three to fow 
AND AILANTIC SLATES. eeene earher than in the east. Corn may be bar. 
vested at any period of winter. It sustains no in- 

(From the Western Tilier.) jury trom the season; the corn of the east ripens 
Estimates and calculations, predicated on results, re in August; that in general use is the southern 
of ‘the Atlantic agriculture, are fallacious when aj-|OF gourd seed, and ripens in September early; its 
plied to the west. ‘Those who bypothesise by parai-|)i¢!! 1s one bushel of clean grain to one and a half 
lels of Jatitudes in the cis and trans Allegany re- |! eurs—the product from fifty to eighty bushels 
gions, will be greatly disappointed; the estimates to ie acre, with comparatively little cultivation, 
must be predicated on the longitudinal, instead of| Po the mild reign of fali and with very little per- 
the iatitudinal scale. ceptible change, that of winter succeeds. For the 
Khe city of Cincinnatti is a few minutes only lempest and frozen snows of the east, we have 
south of Philadelph a, and three degrees eighteen) White frosts, warns days. occasional rains; and hgbt 
minutes south of Boston; yet its ciimate, and that) frausient snows, but scare ly a high wind in our 
of the region surrounding it, is periectly Italian,| coldest weather, the warm breezes of the south 
while that of the latter is harsh as Siberian. ‘The) floating up the valley of the Mississippi, temper the 
ciements are not soitened and converted by the chiils of Winter with tivir genial influence. Herds 
suuthern position of the west, but by a peculiar to-|Poam at large and feeo ti winter months upon the 
cality. ‘he winds on the Atlantic sweep the shores|}abundant herbage of the field and forest; if not 
and interior with uninterrupted violence; bringing |tbundlantly, the addition they require at the band 
with them in winter the piercing coids of tne Fru |! the busbandain is sniall in comparison to that 
zen ocean, Newfoundland, or tne northern iakes.}o! the east. Danger from cold and storms, and 
In tall a..d spring tiey are but partially softened by consequently ihe anxiety and atiention which these 
the greater contiguity of the sun, and sll retain a CCCasten, are scarcely known. In the spring, stock 
rigour and roughuess, destructive to the reiaxed/ exhibits a strong and bealthy appearance; sheep in 
and relaxing aniinal fibre. |particular suffer litte from winter exposure; no at- 


_— 


SOIL AND CLIMATE OF THE WESTERN 





lin quest of shelter or browse from the forest: these 


‘The frosts commence ‘requently in October, on| tention i- paid tu their yeaning—the season is good 
from February to Viay. aud but few yeanlings die, 
I should suppose thirty-three and a third per cent 
a moderate calculation in favour of the western 
yeanings. The situation of the vegetable kingdom 
is equally favourable. Apples from seed to fruit are 
fron: six to seven years; (in the Atlantic states from 
eight to nine;) the growth thrifty, bark of tree 
smooth and healthy, size of fruit large, flavour 
good. It is allowed that the growth of fraif, trees 
in the Atlantic states, is over those of Europe as 
five to three, in the portion of the valley of the 
Mississippi of which | am speaking, | should sup- 
pose the growth over that of the Atlantic states, to 
be about the same. 

In soil and climate we have decidedly the advan- 
tage over the seaboard. The consequence to all 
the departments of husbandry is, perhaps, thirty- 
three and a third per cent. in our favour: @enter- 
prise and industry,sand attention to practical im- 
provements, we are in the rear. 


the 25th of which permanent snows. have faticn.| 
in December, January. and February, cold is u:ten 
intense; storms of snow, deep, attended with bitter 
cold winds Animals of the farm require constant 
attention and large quantities of fuod; in the coldest 
seasons it is olten necessary to give them exercise, 
to prevent the effect of cold upon their limbs; the 
earth is closed, its surface covered from thei, and 
the snow olten too deep to admit of their roaming 


circumstances greatly increase both the care and 
expense of the husbandman. ‘The amount oi tood 
required for a due proportion of stock, is both a 
heavy tax upon the summer's labour and winter's 
care. itis not uncommon to commence strewing 
as early as November. In proportion to the con 
traction of the animal muscle from cold, will be its 
laxity on the approach of heat; care and due feed 
ing will lessen this etfect. ‘Ihe approach of spring 
is sudden and irregular; diseases are common in 
stuck, especially those not well attended: sheep 
sufler most sensibly If the yeaning be a little too 
early, the young die in great numbers, thé dams 
are feeble, the milk scant and not nutritious, if the 
leeding has been neglected; the winds continue 





Vice Presidents. —Thomas Woolford, Anthony 
Manning. 

Treasurer.—James Dixon. 

Secretary.—Luther M. Scott. 

Curators.—James Dixon, Wm. V. Murray, Wil- 
liam Hughlett. John N_ Steele, James Thompson, 
Joseph Byus, John R Pitt, William W. Eccleston, 
Thomas H. Hicks, ‘Thomas |. H. Eccleston, James 
Pattison, John C. Henry. 

AGRICUTURAL SOCIETY OF THE VALLEY 

The annual exhibition of the Agrieultural Society 
ef the Valley was held in this tows last week. ‘The 
ample report of the proceedings furnished by the 
secretary, supersedes the necessity of our giving a 


damp, harsh and piercing, and are, if possible, more 
\trying to the yeanling than deeper winter. Of fifty 
lambs, | have frequently known from twenty to 
jthirty lost in the first two days alter yeaning; the 
lloss 1s not, perhaps. often as great—the amount de 
pends on the season and condition of the flock. 
The spriag and summer are short, frosts late—of 
course seeding 18 a critical period ‘This division 
jof the seasons produces great hurry and bustle in 
‘the affairs of the Ausbandman; seed time and har- 
|vest are short, the winters long and severe. It may 
be said that winter divides the empire of the year. 
| ‘Take a parallelof the cis-Allegany region: the 
\maoment you touch the valley of the Mississippi and 


HESSIAN FLY. 
Frienp J. S. SkanNER, 

It is said, that the young wheat, especially the 
early sowing, looks very fine; but that there isa 
great quantity of the hessian fly in it; and by many, 
doubts are entertained, that the crop will sustain 


bable. 

This being the case, of course it cannot be alter- 
ed; but it may be highly prudent, and much to the 
advantage of tie comnounity, that the farmers use 
some preventive I think it most likely that the 
price of flour will advance so much before nest 
harvest, that some one will. say, that wheat is very 
scarce: indeed, some pretend that flour is high at 
the present time. 





‘its large tributaries, the elements are changed; 





Nowy Mithout going into detail, I wil) just state 
the ‘of fact, which every observing farmer 
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much injury in the spring, which I think very pro- + 
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oy rate, if they will examine, the see that it 
is the case; that at this time, th ists in the 
wheat near the stool, and just a e ground. 





’ have generally a very healtpy amily, 


all the yields of agriculture c 
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understand perfectly by a li fretlection; al 


But the fact is, and a happy circumstance that ut is 
go, that it cannot exist under grodnd. ‘This being 
the case, the preventive that 1 would suggest is, to 
barrow the wheat with a light harrow, with teeth 
very close. I think the harrowing should be done 
when the ground is dry, at least on the top. 
The consequence will be, that the harrow will 
throw considerable dirt on the stools of the wheat, 
which, | presume, will be the readiest way to de- 
stroy a great deal of the fly; and independent oi 
that, it will be quite an advantage to the crop, to 
use the harrow, even if there be no fly in it, and! 
though harrowing may seem to tear the wheat, 
about very much, still it will benefit it quite as much. 
My opinion is. that it would be best to harrow 
the wheat before winter sets in; and again, as soon 
as the ground gets in order ix the spring. | 
Very respectfully, Mecuanic. | 
Georgetown, D. C.,11 mo. 14, 1826. 
N. B. If the wheat should be very stout, it may | 
require a very heavy harrowing to throw as much! 
dirt on it as would be best. | have no doubt in my 
mind, that as much pulverized dirt as would fay on 
acent, properly put on a stool of wheat, would kill 
every fly in if, though it mizht contain enoush to 
destroy three such sivols (or piunits.) MM. 
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LARG#, VEGETABLES. | 
Dear Sir, Nottow-i, Mov. 11, 1$26,! 
[notice in your last paper an aceouat of ome 


very hare vewetat’ #5 ! Ux. » bad raised sone} 


very large, but «am beaten, bf raised a piumpkic, 
weighi 103 lbs. Lo beve one, about eight tiches 
Jong. ti ot ts five feet im erreauference. ft roused a} 


radist; {hat weighed {14 Ibs. and was tweuty 
inches in circumference, 


one | 
One of my neighbours 
seven loches in circumference, | saw ai 
Another curiosity: | 


maysoll. 


as large as the «ner. | 

I sad you « lew seed of the holy thistle; I think | 
ita very valusble medicine for fall complamts, where | 
bile is the c: It is cump-etely salts and tartar, 
for both pukes-and puryes, bai wore mildly. One 
af my neighbours bro: got it from Teunessee several 
years ago, and has made use of it ever since; they 
I have made 
use of tt this fall, an! am we li pleased with it. It is 
_ innocent, as the patient can eat or drink any 
thing, e.d it will have it- etiect. ‘The dose is two 
table spucnstull of the seed, beaten ina mortar, and 
mixed with a simail portion of cold water, smail per 
sons in proportion. itis very easy raised, and has 
small prickly pods that contain the seed, which, 
when ripe, opens, and thea is the time tgggather 
them; they will continue to bear until fr 

Be good enough to send me a few of the new 
grass seed from Missouri. and yet from one of your 
Valuable subscribers the best method of trapping or, 
destroying the common muskrat, they are very trou- 
blesome to my dyking 

Yours, respectfully, 


use, 





EDMUND ISLY. 





LARGE ‘BEET, 
And a very dreadful and mortai disease amongst the 
Horses in Worcester county, Maryland. 
Dear Sir, Synapuxent, Nov. 26, 1826. 
In these days, when farmers appear to be in some 
Measure compensated by the size of their vegetable 
productions, for the miserably stin 





| - 


thought that the following account of a vegetable 
mammoth, might not be unacceptable. ' 

There is now, in the garden of my neighbour, 
John F. Fassitt, Esgq., a blood bect, which measures, 
below the pron:inences which sent off the leaves, 
and where the root is fair and smooth, precisely 
three feet round, and which weighs, freed entirely 
from its top, and from all earth adhering by care 
ful washing, full twenty six pounds! If any of 
your numerous friends can beat this, or have done 
or ever will do so, I shall be pleased to learn that 
there are better lands and more skilful gardeners 
thah we can boast. 

I have not time, or I would plague you with an 
account of a distemper which I fear will destroy all; 
our horses. Briefly, their tongues are so dreadfully 
ulcerated, that the power to manage their food, is 
entirely lost. ‘he appetite is good,” the respiration 
natural, the head free trom disease, and indeed with 
the exception of costiveness, there is no symptom 
of disease independently of the tongue. Of this 
member, the whole papillary surface on the outer 
half, has sloughed to the depth of more than 1-8 of 
an loch, within three days from the beginning of 
the attack. ii in your power dirgctly, or through 
your intelligent correspondents, to give me counsel 
in this matter. I shall be particularly obliged. You 
can conceive of the importance of this disease, 
when I tell you that our carriage and riding horses, 
and three of the work horses, are already affected 

in haste to embrace the mail, 1 am very truly, 
yours, JOHN S. SPENCE. 

J.S. Scinner, Esa. 





HIURTICULTURE. 








ON THE MULBERRY.SILK, AND WINE. 
(Fro 





the Viliage Record.) 


of circumstances, afi@ carry she 
the bag, and thekeppel stoae in the other, because 
our fathers did 

There are a 
port to a large tw 
do without, six Or eight times, 
produce than wheat, and whieh 
might as weli raise, as to pam 
Europe. We are, in fact, trib 
in India and Europe to the am 
a year—paying them enormous Pf 
own agriculture is languishing. ‘The™articles to 
which we now have special reference, are silk and 
wine. More than ten millions worth of silk was 
last year imported. ‘The precise amount stands 
thus: 







a J 
roduttions which we im- 
Bich -our citizens will not 
Mere profitable to 
Flown farmers 










Silk goods from India, _ . , . $3,694,707 
Do. other places, 6,576 .820 
Do. Raw, > " * ‘ 8,090 

10,279,617 
Exported. 

Silks from India, _ . . $1,380,231 
Do. _ other places, 1,135,505 
Do.  unmanuiactured, 21,639 

2,587,875 


Leaving for our own con- 


sumption, . . ‘ ‘ 692,24 ’ 
The India silk, it will be remembered, is pai _. 


in silver, and is a heavy drain upon our specie 


Of wines, the importation last year was 3,160,528, + 


gallons. 

A portion of this was undoubtedly of thos® fine 
wines which we cannot hope to equal for! some 
years, if ever, but the greater proportion of itis of 
that quality which we can certainly make with ordi- 
nary care. An old negro, who lived with a wine 
merchant in the city, said one day, “he was sure 
his master must come to ruin; he bouglit and rolled 
into his cellar an hundred hogsheads of cider every 


After Frederick of Prussia had enlarged his king-|year, and never a crop went out aguin; he could 
raised ared jutaig, weight 64 dis. and is twenty | ts and reaped a full harvest of that sort of re-| uot think vy2en it went to, and was sure his master 


nown that arises from having slain, in successful | 


kilied a cow tor beet'a few days! battles, near a million of his fellow men, he sat third of the wine imported 
ago, she had in oer a twin bladder, one about duubie, down to imp-ove his country. ‘This was truly noble. | other two-thirds ar: more : 
Here he acted the statesman—the sage—the father. | probably there is soid trom an importation of three 


1 want, said he to his minister at London, a schemer | 
—one who is good at laying plans and waking cal } 
culations. “ The minister, in reply, spoke of an Lia | 
lian, as wild a schemer as his majesty could wish—} 
always laying grand plans for improvement, but; 
himself, poor as a church mouse Beware, added | 
the minister, least he lead you astray. Send him} 
on, said the king Let him plan; we will then ex-| 
ercise our own judgment. Accordingly 
went to Berlin. Some of his schemes were reject- 
ed—others adopted, to the great benefit of Prussia. | 
If we mistake not, the manufacture of its elegant 
porcelain was a work the result of his suggestion. 
But whence does all this lead? Is it a mere story 
or bas it an application? You shall hear 
agriculture is much depressed We used to 
m4 20 millions of dollars worth of bread. stutts; 
we do now export only five millions—so greatly has 
that branch of trade fallen off. Formerly the Uni- 





|ted States fed the armies of Europe; now Europe 


raises bread to spare. Our habits of farming were 
to sow and plant from forty to sixty acres out of an 
hundred in grain, when there was a large demand 
abroad. Although there is no demand abroad, we 
continue nearly in the old way, to sow and plant 


pthe sime fields; the market is glutted—300 bushels 


of’ wheat bring $270, when 200 bushels ought to 
bring that money, to he upon an equality with the 
prices of other articles of traffic. What is to be 
done? Shall we go on in this way under all changés 





*They seize with greediness every article of food 
which comes in their way, but soon drop it, as if c@p- 


must be ruined.” The presumption is, that one- 
is drenk pure-—that the 
or Jess intermixed; «nd 


millions, tive millious of gallons. More Madeira 
wine, as itis called, is sold in England, than the 
whole island of Madeira produces. ‘The common 
wines we drink are adulterated, and often by an 
admixture of pvisunous substances; but by making 
our own, the public could bave it pure, wholeso:.e; 
§y-and it waald become a substitute for burning, 
consuming poisonous whiskey. ‘The French are 
less addict-d to intemperance than the English or 
the Russians; and the reason assigned is, that they 
drink wine that cheers and enlivens, mstead of 
whiskey and brandy, that inebriates and brutalizes. 

W ould it be protitable to raise silk and wine? It 
is believed highly so. 

Mr. Genet, in bis memoirs on the subject of silk, 
states, that “fan ounce of the seed of the silk worms 
will produce 40,000 worms, thit will consume one 
thousand pounds of white sulberry leaves, easily 
supplied by fifty grown trees, or two hundred small 
ones, between two and three years old from the 
secd or from the slip; and the produce in silk will 
be upon an average twelve pounds of drawn raw 
silk, allowing all contingencies. 

“A small hedge that will occupy the twentieth 
part of an acre, being planted with bushes not more 
than three years old as aforesaid, will supply and 
accommodate 100,000 worms, the produce of which 
will be thirty pounds of raw drawn silk; and if the 
whole acre is planted in the same way, the produce 
will be six hundred* pounds, which if merely spun 
into sewing silk, would amount at the present price 
of American sewing silk in Albany, to three dollars 
per pound, sixty feet to the skeim, and one dollar 











scious the effort would be fruitless. 


and fifty cents per thirty feet.” ’ 
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284 2 AM ERICAN FARMER. 


[Nov. 24, 1826, 








Actording to this Statement, land in white mul-- Qur plan then is. First—That every farmer who 
berry trees in full growth, would give a produce can see his way clear to do so, put out five acres in 
of $1500 [In our epinion, thefe. must have been an hundred; one half in the Italian mulberry and one 
some error in the data from wets distinguish half in the grape, and try fairly the experiment. 
ed gentleman made his cule ulations. Mr. Fitch, of And second, that several companies be formed to 
Mansfield. Conm, a town whieb produces silk to enter upon the business extensively Say one, to 
the amount of 915,000 in value a year, (and sup-' purchase in some part of the country where !and is 
pose each township in Chester county produced that cheap 200 acres at 26 dollars $4.000 
amount,42 multiplied by $15,000=3630,000—six| 20 dollars an acre for grape and mulberry 
hondredl and thirtyy thousand dollars! ‘That would! cuttings or shoots, and setting out 
be a halidsome sttm;) has the following statement:; Interest and labour for $ years, when it will 


4,000 


us oS a 
t the larger the house the better, 
quantity of ice it may contains 
that the (if practicable,) should be ip . 
high, dry, ce, with a north aspect, and ing 
sandy or gravelly soil, to absorb and carry off the 
water and drippings from the ice. In reparing for 
the construction of the house, a pit should be du 

20 to 22 feet square. and 20 feet deep, so as to ad- 
mit of a log pen of 18 to 20 feet in the clear, with 
a layer of logs placed in the bottom to keep the ice 
18 or 20 inches from the ground; the log work to 
be raised about two feet above the surface of the 


I have fou 
on account 





“(ne acre of full grown trees, set 14 rods apart, | begin to be productive, wine- press, house 
will produce 40 ths. of silk. in which to feed the worms, &c. . . 

* Pe labour and the board, may be estimated at} Contingencies 2 
eighty dollars. The spinning the silk at thirty four 
dollars. Forty pounds of silk, at the lowest cash) 
price. is now worth two hundred dollars; which) 
makes the following result: 

40 lbs of silk, at 95 per Ib. . 

Labour and board, . 

Spisuing, 


2,000 
2,000 


$12,000 
4th year pay all expenses, interest, and replace 
any which may have died. 
5th year produce per acre, $50. 
6th do. do. 100. 
7th do. do. 200. 
Of which $80 per acre, or $16,000 clear profit, 


‘ . $200.00 

$89 00 

34 00 

— 11400 
Which makes the nett proceeds of 

one acre, , ? 
Archibald Stephenson tells us that, in France, 
“The principal part of the labour may be per- those who shewed him the mulberry trees, “‘assured 


ground, and left epen for air, and the roof to be co. 
vered with straw of considerable thickness, to re- 
|sist the rays of the sun and carry off the rain. The 
jice should be put in, in large thick cakes, without 
pounding or breaking and stowed as close as the 
cakes will admit of, observing to place straw be- 
tween the ice and sides of the pen, from bottom to 
top, and to cover the top of the ice with dry straw 
to the depth of 15 or 18 inches, which covering 
|should be removed occasionally in the course of the 


—— paying the whole purchase money, and leaving a,summer, and replaced with other dry straw. When 
86.00 most valuable and productive property. ithe ice melts round the sides, as will be the case in 


ithe summer, dry straw should be stuffed in to fill 
j\up the vacancies and keep the air from the ice. In 


formed by women and children, But where the’ him that a good many of the largest of them brought! this way I have kept and preserved ice for many 
business is carried on to any considerable extent, it/a return to the farmer’s family of a louis’d’or each! years, from one season to another; but I do not 
is @pnsidered more protitable to employ some men) of them, yearly.” That is twenty shillings sterling, | conceive it would be practicable to preserve ice for 


for the last period of the worms. lor $4.44 each, merely for the leaves of the tree,|any length of time in low moist situations. If you 
. think these observations will be of any use, 
are at your service, and am 

Yours, very respectfally, 


J. S. Sxinner. Ese. 
Ed. Am. Farmer. 


[The above contains what is termed multum in 
arvo. We apprehend it gives the best directions, 
in the best, because the plainest terms, for the con- 
struction of ice houses, the selection of the site, 
and the packing of the ice. We are inclined to 
'think that oak leaves, in lieu of straw, for coverin 
|the ice, where convenient, would be attended wi 


The above calculation is made upvun full grown, which are sold to silk raisers to feed their worms. 
trees. | Why should they not be as profitable here? How 
The price at the lowest cash prices.” | mang full grown trees would stand and thrive on an 
So that the produce of an acre would be $200, acre? Of the vine 800 will flourish in perfection on 
and the clear profit $86. That I think would be an acre. A gentleman of intelligence said to the 
= farming. Here let it be remarked that a very| writer of this, that he esteemed every bearing vine 
arge amount in value of silk, is used in the simple certainly worth a dollar. 
form of sewing silk, the manufacture of which is 
extremely simple. ‘There is no information possess-| most sober, and subdued, and erate calculation 
ed by the Treasury Department, enabling it to state| we can make, the product increases too fast—we 
what proportion of the teu millions of dollars of the! grow rich too rapidly. 
article imported is sewing silk; bué~Gom several} But all these calculations must be taken with co#- 
calculations and estimates made, it is presumed to siderable allowance We should be truly sorry to 
exceed a million of dollars, and must every year in-| be the means of leading any one into any expensive 
crease. Silk, in other simple forms, is also exten | scheme, or involving project; but believing, as we 
sively consumed. It is not necessary, therefore, to'do most honestly, that every acre of land in the 
presume that intricate and costly manufactures of county now worth twenty dollars, may be made 
silk be introduced here to insure a market for twen-! worth an hundred, by the culture of the silk and the 
ty years to come. It should, moreover, be consi-| vine, we have felt it our duty to call public attention 
dered, that the raw silk will always find a ready) {o the matter, 3 that it may become a subject of 
market in England—all the raw materials for her| thought- of conversation—of calculation. The intel- 
extensive manufactories being imported. | ligent public will examine the matter for themselves. 
Then for wines. According to the very fair ac-| Jp the mean time where the white mulberry exists 
count of Mr. Eichelberger’s vineyard, given us in| we entreat that they may be preserved; that cuttings 
the York Recorder, it appears that four acres the! may be taken in as great numbers as possible, to be 
5th year, produced 30 barrels of wine; the 6th and | set out next spring. We know the Italian mulberry 


The greatest difficulty we meet with is that, in the |P 


ey 
A 


jadvantage.] 





BORING FOR WATER. 


It will be seen by the following articles, that the 
plan of boring for water in different parts of the 
country. is likely to be attended with success. An 
enterprize of the kind is now going on in our own 
city, which will not, we hope, be readily abandoned. 
The probability of obtaining water here, in this 
manner, reasoning @ priori, is as great as that of 
obtaining it on the Newark meadows. If success- 
ful, the benefit will be incalculable A pure peren- 
nial fountain will be obtained, out of the reach of 





ith year, 21 barrels; this year the produce is esti-' §gurishes well here. It has been tried. We know 


roated «t 60 barrels. But we will take the actual excellent silks may be made here, for we have had ‘droughts, and of the causes that sometimes poilute 


pro ice of the 5th, 6th. and 7th AM] ears, 72 barrels— the pleasure to see dresses, or specimens of dresses, | and 


unwholesome and unpalatable the 


[M. V. Ev. Post. 


render 


30 gallons to a barrel, would be 2160 gallons. 
3/2160 gallons, 
729 averaze number of gallons in a year 
for the four acres. 
4)720 
180 gallons for each acre. 
Worth, : 
Add for grapes solJ, 
for cuttings, 


'still beautiful and fine, made thirty or forty years! springs that lie near the surface. 
|ago in this county. If we could live to see Chester) yy ; Boyd and M’Culloch, of this city, wre still 


and as much in wine, without diminishing in Value) their extensive brewery; and, we are happy to ad 
her other products; verily we could die in peace,/they have every prospect of complete success, 
‘and would have our remains deposited beneath a\‘They have penetrated as deep as 350 feet, 320 of 
(wide spreading mulberry, the branches of which! which has been through a slate rock. The water 
should bend with the mantling vine, hung with clus-| now rises to within three feet of the surface of the 
ters of delicious grapes. ProsecToR. |earth. Gas, which affords a brilliant light, is pro- 
cured from the well. {.4lb. Daily Ad. 


Renewed evidence of the excellence of this plan 
jis offered by the result just obtained upon the New- 
ark meadows. The families inhabiting this great 
plateau, have hitherto been compelled to procure all 
their water for domestic purposes from the upland, 
at a distance of from 2 to 3 miles—By means of 


$180.00 
15.00 
5.00, = —SE_ 
RURAL BCONOMY. 
Would give per year. per acre, .. . $200.00) ciate 
“{t must be remembered, too, that about sixty! 
dollars worth of grapes have been sold. 
«The wine is now selling at $1 per gallon.” 
From which it would appear that the avera 











ICE HOUSES—ANSWER TO INQUIRIES. 
Baltimore, Nov. 17, 1826. 





Observing in your useful paper of the 3d instant, 


| 

- Sir, 
e | 
value of the produce of an acre in vineyerd, wod Pies application from R. C. Shorter, Esq., of Georgia, Mr, Disbrow’s apparatus, a plenteous supply of ex- 


had |cellent water has been obtained at a depth of 104 


be the same as that of the mulberry, $200. on the construction of ice houses, and having t 
] surface. 'The perforation was made 


In this statement. it has not been our intention to| some experience in that way, I take the liberty of|feet f 


exaggerate in the least, sending you my observations on that subject. near 


. 





county producing half a million of dollars Ofiggiik | indef gably engaged in boring for water to supply 


of the Newark and Belleville turn, "i 


a 
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nike roads. The following is a me 
by the workmen, giving the vario 

which they bored:— ‘ 

sist. Vegetable deposit, 

Beach sand, 65 

Stiff potters’ clay, 36 “ 


randum made 
rata through 







6 inches. 
Sand, @* ¢6°¢ 
Potters’ clay, $3 « 
Sand, {ies 
Potters’ clay, 10 “ 
Red coarse clay, 4 “ 
104 feet. 


At which depth we came to free stone rock, and 
finding that the 7 feet strata of sand gave us an 
abundant supply of excellent water, we ended our 
labours.” 

T’he water rises to within 23 feet of the surface in 
a cast iron tube of 8 inches diameter, into which the 
pump is inserted. { Times, 
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INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 





(From the Philadelphia National Gazette.) ’ 
CHESAPEAKE AND DELAWARE CANAL. 


Six.—-I have observed, with much pain, for some 
fime past, a systematic attempt to decry every thing 
doing upon the Chesapeake and Delaware Canai. 

To me, it appears truly surprising, that so little 


respect should be paid to the rights of the stock- | 


holders, who certainly are as liable to sustain da- 
mage by injurious representations, as are the stock- 
holders of any othercompany. Were the statements 
true, they would not be justifiable, inasmuch as no 

rson has the right wantonly to injure the property 
of another. It is sometimes said, that the banks are 
all sliding in; and the canal filling up faster than it 
can be excavated. ‘Then it is said, that the em 
bankments on the marshes are all swallowed up, and 
then again, the summit bridge has fallen in. 

Iam located at a sequestered spot, called Back 
Creek, on the Eastern Shore of Maryland. I sel- 
dom see the newspapers, and we get little news here, 
even about the Canal, except from strangers who 
come from a distance. On Tuesday morning, just 
as I was starting to attend to my business, a gentle- 
man of high standing, from Baltimore, rode up to 
the door, and while his breakfast was preparing, for 
I board in a tavern, entertained us with the latest 
news from the canal. He said that all the contrac- 
tors had failed, the work had entirely stopped, and 
the summit bridge was about falling in. All these 
things must be true, for he had heard so in Balti- 
more, and had seen it in the Washington newspa- 
per. Undoubtedly, if it were possible to ruin the 
Company, and cause this great national work to be 
abandoned, no better way could be devised—and 
indeed this is the only way, for there are no intrin- 
sic difficulties but what are, or can easilywe, sur- 
mounted. Had one half the pains been to 
prejudice the people of the State of New York 
against the Erie Canal, that has been taken to write 
down this, that canal would probably have never 
been finished. {t is well known that mistakes were 
made there, though fewer than might reasonably 
have been expected. ‘That canal overran the origi 
nal estimates nearly 500,000 of dollars It was 
well known at the commencement, that the deep 
cut would be a very difficult and expensive work, 
and a very liberal estimate was therefore made, | 
speak of the estimates of the examining engineers, 
who finally passed upon the work. Have any seri- 
ous difficulties occurred which were not foreseen? 
Assuredly not. And every one must allow, that the 
work has progressed with more rapidity than was 
anticipated even by the most sanguine. is nof the 
bridge at the summit a most capital 
it failed, or is it likely to fail in 













\andoubtedly true, that at the marsfes more money 
has been expended than was at first anticipated; but 
the sum 1s not great, and the important diffictlties 


‘jare now believed to be surmounted. 


Perhaps it is improper for one situated as I am, 
to say any thing upon the subject. So much has 
been said, however, by persons opposed to this ca- 
nal, which has had an indirect tendency to do me 
injury, by deterring labourers from coming here, 
and in various other ways, that I do feel myself call- 
ed upon to set the public right, so far as relates to 
the work immediately under my direction, which 
comprises nearly one-half of what is commonly call- 
ed the deep cut, and all the excavation and embank- 
;ment westerly therefrom to the locks on the waters 
of the Chesapeake, and including also those two 
sloop locks with all the excavations, embankments, 
coffer dams, &c. appertaining thereto. ‘The whole 
of my excavation amounted to about 1,400,000 cu- 
bic yards, and the embankment to about 130,000 
\yards. Of the excavation 1,100,000 yards are done, 





- jand of the embankment 100,000 yards are complet- 


ed. With respect to the two locks they are both 
nearly finished, and are both at this time receiving 
ithe coping, and have been pronounced by compe- 
‘tent judges equal to any work of the kind, either in 
| Europe or America; and so far from there being any 
truth in the report that new difficulties are occur- 
‘ring, and that the work is now progressing slowly, 
the fact is the reverse; for I have excavated more 
icubic yards, and have made more cubic yards of 
embankment during the last four months, than dur- 
jing any four preceding months; and this applies to 
,each of the four months, when compared withean 
‘one preceding month; and I am now doing as muc 
work every day on the canal as I[ have ever been 
doing heretofore. There have been excavated from 
ithe deep cut, from an average breadth of 25 feet, 
abont 200,000 c yards, and there have been 
'made about 70 cubic yards of embankment, 
during the same period, the last four months. 
, “St is now upwards of nine years since | commenc- 
ed as a canal contractor upon the Erie canal, since 
which time I have been constantly engaged in the 
construction of canals, and I am free to declare my 
belief, founded upon what little experience I may 
jhave ined during that period, that there are no 
difficulties upon this canal but what might have been 
reasonably expected, and none but what may be ea- 
sily surmounted. My contract, which embraces all 
the hard excavation on the whole line, would have 
proved an exceedingly profitable one, had the prices 
of coarse grain and labour continued as they were 
when the contract was made. The stale story, of 
the impracticability of ever —s a canal on this 
route, is still going the rounds. These people of 
little faith, remind me of a small anecdote which | 
will relate. When I commenced operations, about 
four years since, upon my last contract on the Erie 
canal, on the Eastern section, near the margin of 
the Mohawk river, I recollect very well that an old 
— through whose farm the canal passed, 
asked me with a very incredulous countenance, if | 
believed the canal would ever be done. Certain- 
ly,” 1 replied. Well,” said Wemple, “I'll ask to 
live no longer than ’til) I see a boat sailing through 
this cornfield.” 'The canal was finished through his 
cornfield in six months—and my old friend, Ephraim 
Wemple, now keeps a snug little tavern by the side 
\of the canal; where he smokes his pipe, and laughs 
jat all doubting Dutchmen. aay vf 
Should any persons be desirous of viewing this 
canal, and thereby testing the truth of these state- 
ments, they will find me at or near the canal line, 
whitre | shall be exceedingly happy to furnish them 
with any information in my power. 
S.NEWTON DEXTER, 
Contractor for the Western section of the 
Chesapeake and Delaware canal. 





Back Creek, Nov. 10, 1826. 
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of “Tue Motuer,” w 
in which philosophy and h 
to regard them, are‘taken from that 
elegant weekly miscellany—the “NN 
rary Gazertre.” Tifongh its 1 
us to divide it, and te appropriate th 
PARTMENT,” for two or three successive weeks, to 
its insertion, yet it will well repay for all by its 
tad tenor, its,sound sense and salutary instruc- 
ion. 

The equality of the sexes, is a question that 
has long been agitated, but never settled. There 


have been so many examples of intellect in women 


equalling ~ alggeetleg by man, that it is not won- 
derful that they should claim the same rights and 
privileges, or complain of injustice, when those 
claims are denied. These complaints, however, 


and the causes by which they were excited, are 


every day decreasing; for every day is woman aris- 
ing in the scale of being, and by the developement 
of virtue and talent will eventually settle the dis- 
puted point, and prove that, though nature has made 
differences, it has made no inequality between 
sexes, 27% 

In no part of the social system is the prog 
and improvement of society more striking 
the educa nd condition of the female sex. 
time is past when beauty excited exclusive a 
tion, and conferred the most distinction; y 
supremacy of beauty hae given place to that of ta- 

w 


lent, and in our eye see more homa id io 
intellectual than rd rsonal charms. (‘The Peauti- 

ful and graceful Madame Recamier shrunk inte 
comparative insignificance by the side of her home- 
ly, but enlightened friend feodame de Stael, and 
while the netag ofej,t-first was searcely known out 

of Paris, and is now forgotten, that of the former 
is known through the civilized world, and will live 
as long as the language of her country lives.] ~~“ 

The education of women is no longer confined to 
household duties, or showy accomplishments; but 
is extended to a knowledge of science, literature 
and the arts, in each of which they offer examples 
of excellence rivalling any afforded by the other 
sex. This excellence we are disposed to allow and 
to encourage, so long as it is confined to objects, 
neither incompatible with the delicacy or the duties, 
which nature, as well as society, has imposed on the 
sex. 

But ambition, in the common acceptation of the 
term, is a passion which always will prove as ad- 
verse to their happiness, as to their delicacy and 
duty. Ambition, though called the passion of noble 
minds, leads to hypocrisyj servility, meanness, 
falsehood, and every other vice which degrades hu- 
manity. A female intriguanfe or politician, (a sight 
too common in Europe,’ is as offensive to good taste, 
as to good morals; and is scarcely less revolting to 
our feelings than a female warrior; since the base 
and conflicting passions of political life, are as much 
at variance with the candour and purity of the sex, 
as scenes of blood and carnage are with its sensi- 
bility and tenderness. 

The love of distinction, the desire of praise, is an 
innate sentiment of the human breast, and has been 
implanted in our nature by the author of our being, 
for the best and wisest purposes. It is the secret 
and elastic spring which puts in motion the talents 
and virtues of mankind. We would not check, we 
would only direct its operation; let it then be in- 
> Ae while it stimulates the mind to the attain- 

t of extellence and the performance of duty.. 

While we would imperiously close the career of 








political or military ambition against the aspirants ‘ 
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of the other sex, we Wouldg@pen to them that of|should be he f well instructed, is correct, as a|cieut for the performance of this important task 

"Science, literature, the fine arts; that of domestic} gencral rule; yet there are exceptions to this as well|As many a fod mother may be deterred from ‘a 

duty and social benevolence. In these pursuits they|as every other rule, and an instance I have lately |dertaking. this sacred and endearing duty by a diffi. 

will have an opportunity to display an equality of| met with, has convinced me that attention and 'dence of Hier @ualitica ions, I will relate theanstane 

mind and a superiority of virt Here while we |affection, with a good natural understanding, is sutfi-|to which I have alluded. , 

Jeave them as women, we shall @mulate them as ri | 

vals; and while indulging our admiration, shal] not|~ 

lose our respect. SPOATING OLIO. 
We would do more-—we would fain stimulate and} ——-~——-— aH 

encourage women to the attainment of intellectual) THE HEIGHT OF RACE HORSES. 

and moral excelletice, by every consideration which | [Every reader knows that the vulgar objection, for such we think it may be called, to the use of the 


the praise ofan, or the approbation of God, af- | blooded stailion is, that the stock is too small for all other purposes; and even those who have a disposi. 
fords, and for this purpose would point out to them) tion to rear blooded horses, will often object to a stallion of the best strain because he is little, if aa 
those pursuits in which they can acquire influence over filteen hands high, and will have recourse to ove of inferior pedigree, it he happen to measure $4 
in the affairs, and distinction in the ranks of society, inch or two more. ‘The owner of the mare is too apt to forget that much more depends, for the size of 
without compromitting the duties of nature, or the: the progeny, on the size and form of the dam than on the height of the sire; and tuat after all physical 
delicacies of sex. ; . | power, whether displayed in meré strength at a dead pull, or in swiltness on the turt, 1s more the result 
In the division of social duties, there are two, lor of 4 well organized frame with pleaty of sinev, than on saeer height or bulkiness. Do we tind that the 
which they are peculiarly fitted, both by the ie h- largest hound ts the fleetest or the most enduring? That your overgrown beei eaten men possess either 
nations of naturé and the habits of society; I mean spirit, activity, or any sort of capacity for continued and vigorous exertion? So it is with horses. tt bag 
education, and charity ’ | been clearly shewn by the valuable historical observations of * AN AbvucaTe oF THE TuRE,” that a large 
For an enlarged or correct performance of eith: r proportion of the most distinguished race horses have not excecded 134, and many have not risen above 
of these important duties, cultivation of mind, pu-! 45 hands. We give here a list of the height of hurses renowned on the british turf, with a view of con- 
rity of morals, and economy of time, are equally ' firming what has been said, and to d> away as fav as possible, (hat uufoanded impression that th best 
necessary, and will therefore afford a scope tor the! foa.s are only to be had froi the Jargest horses: under the influence of which, stallions of inferior ulood 
exercise of the strongest mind, most brilliant g¢-' and worse points are often preferred. ; 
nius and ardent enthusiasm; thus conferring beauty | 
and dignity, on objects of practical atility. 
Whatever are the advantages of public schools,| Sir,—I am not aware that the exact height of Echpse bas ever been stated; but two of my friends 
there are deficiencies which can never be supplied| who kiew the old borse well, inforin me that be was avout 15) bauds high: the same may be said ot Fly- 
but by paternal care. A domestic education, con jing Childers. Judgimg from the portrait of Mr. Darley’s Aravian, ree utly discovered, | shoula estimate 
ducted by an enlightened father, would perhaps be! him to have measured 15 hands, whicis will also ajpiy to the Godulpiin Arabiat, 
the best a child could receive; but as@héavocations,) Probably you will cousiver that i have citeu a sufficient numcer of cases for one month’s publication, 
and even the dispositions of men, seldom, ii cver| Should you, however, wish to see this enumeration brought dowa to our own days; you have only to ex- 
allow of their devoting their time to this important/ press yourself to that eflect at the next “Sportsman s Levee.” . 
task, if it was devolved on a well-instructed wother, I remain, sir, yours, &€e. 
the advantage would be equal; in many respects) Forehoe, August 19th, 1826. - Srepuen Rovrn, 
superior, for as Hayley, in his lite of Cowper, justly —— 
observes, “Woman has, in general, much stronger HEIGHT. 
propensity than man, to the periect discharge of Name, Colour, when Foaled. a.m, —_ Owner or Breeder. Sire. 
parental duties, and scems as if designed by vature,|Aaron,b 17470. 4, =. 13 38 Mr. Rogers... . . Whitenose . « = ame. 
not only to nurse and sustav7, be-NMancy, but to} Ancaster Starling, gr. 1738, 14 2% Mr. Crets . + Boiton Starling . . Pariner m. 
train and cultivate bis mind, teaching the young|Babrabam.b. 1740) . . 16 0) Lord Godolphin’ .. Godviphin Arabian. Large Hartley m 
idea how to shoot, and to regulate his affections and| Badger, b. 17387. wt. 15 0 Mr. Crosts , Partner...) . 6. Woodcock m. 
form his temper.” | Blacklegs, br. 1744. . 18 24 Mr. Sieurden. . son of Snuiling Ball. dam by Vane’s h, 
The nature of man is threefold, animal, mora!) Blaze.b. 1733)... 2 15 0) Mr. Panton. . .) Fiying Childers). . Contederate tilly. 
ind intellectual, and the perfection of that nature} Bolton, ch. 1743 - . 150 Duke of Bolton . . Sweepstakes . . . Bay Boitun m. 


depends on the culture and improvement of ali these | Bywell Tom, alias _—. 141° Lord Byron. . Cade > a”. Siaieiatee 


different parts. | ning, ch. 1747, 
The first that is developed, is the animal or the/Cade,b. 1734 . . 15 0 Lord Gedelphin . . Godolphin Arabian . Roxana. 


corporeal part, which the laws of nature and society, | Old Cariouch, the property of Sir W siurgan, of Tredegar, was bred by Mr Elstub,a Yorkshire 
equally devolve on woman: then follows the ex | gentleman, he was yot by the Bald Galloway; his dam by the Hampton Court Cuppie Barb. Vhis nyn- 
pansion of the temper, atiections, and passions,,pareil did not exceed 14 hands in height; yet no horse in the kingdom was able t» run with hina at any 
vhich constitute the moral portion of his nature,; weights from eight to tweive stone. 
and in proportion as this is submitted to the govern- | Young Cartouch, cb. foaled in 1731, the property of Lord Portmore, was bred by Lord Weymouth; 
ment of judicious mothers, is the purity and excel-| he was got by Old Cartouch, his dam, (own sister to Red Kuse,) by the Hampton Court Chestnut Ara- 
lence of this part of our being. |bian, out of Mr, Crotts Pet Mare. Although a galloway oniy, be proved himself to be much superior to 
The mind too, begins at a very early age to de-| many sized horses of his year 
velop its powers. Its capacity for the reception of Cato, b.1748 . . . 14 2' Lord Rockingham . Regulus . . + Partner m. . 
ideas, can be distinetly known only to the mother! ¢ : 4 > v... ‘ os 5 Daughter of the o 
who has watched its geiih. She oaly can tell, the| Champion, S78B" . . 36,86 FT. Vereccur, Rog. - Sie Moptague mare. 
kind and the quantity of knowledge it is fitted to re-\*Chance . . . . . 151 Duke of Queensberry, Black Chance . . Partner m, 
= and therefore she only can adopt and propor- Ones, _ Tamerlane, b. 15 0 Lord Godélphin . « Godolphin Arabian . Hobgoblin m. 
tion instruction to its natural powers. 1746, > 
A teacher, ignorant on this point, might by giving| Conqueror, gr. 1752. . 152 Mr Panton . . - Crab - - + «+ . Miss Slamerkin. 
too little, stint and starve the infant mind; or by Crabstock, or. 0500 . . 14 14 Mr.Cornwall- . . Crab... . sister to Spinster 
giving too much, might distort and enervate its;Crispin,ch. (751 . . . 14 0 Mr.Adams . . . Ancaster Starling W hitefoot m. 
faculties. Dainty-Davy, b. 1752 . . 14 04 Dukeof Cleveland . ‘Traveller . . . Slighted-by-all. 
Besides, a father, however affectionate and intel.|_ ‘The Darley Arabian, abou: 15 hands high. 
ligent, cannot be as well acquainted with a child's Dormouse, b. 1738 . . 14 14 Lord Godolphin -. Godolphin Arabian . Partner m. 
dispositions and abilities, as the mother, who has Euston, gr. 1769 . . . 14 3 DukeofGralton- - Antinous. . . . . brilliant m. 
watched the developement of its affections and the|Fanny,ch. 1751 . . . 141 Mr. Blake . . + Tartar. . . . a daughier of Jigg. 
expansion of its intellect; therefore cannot apply Fearnought, br. 1751 . . 15 1 Lord Godolphin . . Godolphin Arabian . Hobgoblin m. 
rewards and punishments, stimulants and restraints Forester,ch.1750 . : 14 2¢ Mr. Vernon Forester . . « + Looby m. 
as judiciously. By him, timidity may often be mis.|Fox, b. 1749 =... . . 13 34 Mr. Hunt ¢. Goliah - + adaughter of Jigg. 
taken for sullenness, slowness of apprehension for/Gamester, br. 1753 . . 14 03 Mr. White . - Tarquin. . . . Ssucebux m. 
obstinacy, and the tears of sensibility, for thoseof Genius, br b. 1753). . 15 2 Mr. Keck - Babraham. - . Aura. 
vishness, and'thus may punish whére he should: on ; 
reward, and reprove where he should encourage. | *Chance ran near-wheeler in Lord March’s (Duke of Queensb celebrated carriage match, at Newmat=s, 
Although to make a guod instructress, the mother ket, August 29, 1750. te : ee, 
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HEIGHT. ~ 
, Colour, when Foaled, ha. in. _» Oyoner or Breeder. : Sire. go» : Da 
fecneck, gr. 1760 > 14 0#*Sir C. Bunbury - Cripple ... Miss Elliot. 


The Godolphin Arabian, br. 15 0 
Gower Stallion, b.1740 . lot 
Highlander, gr. 1742. . 14 1 
Infant, b. 1746. . . . 152 
Jigg, cb 1741 oss. ee 
Judgment, b. 1751 . « 6 
King Pepin, b. 1743. . 14 08 


Lord Gower. - 
Lord Portinere 
Lord Sandwich 
Mr. Hunt 

Mr. Swinburn 
Mr. Dutton 


a 


Liberty,» 1749... «14 28 Mr. Pytt - Hazard . . . . . sister to Blank. 
* Lightivot, br. 1747. . i4 2- Lord Eglintowne . Cade . . . . « Bay Boltonm. 
Little David, b W747. . 1S Lore Gower - Gower Stallion - Miss Vixen. 
Little Dever, ch. 1745 2. 14 G8 Mr iamego «~~ Beavor’s Driver . Childers m. 
Little Vaiiver,ch. 1745 . 14 1 Mr- Pearson Forester. . . - . Partner m. 
Bafty.b 1753. ... 15 G Mr. Pauton + . Godolphin Arabian . Spinster. 

Mary fartar,* ch. 1751 140 Lord Rockingham, Tartar. 


Mr. Curwen 
Mr. Rogers 


Mr. Curwen 


The Mixbury Gailoway . 18 2 
Moorcock, gr. 1740. . 14 13 


Priscilla, b 1756. . . 13 38 


Pumpkin, er. 1746 . . 1442.Mr Rogers 
Ranger, b 1749. . «© 14 1d Mr. Hutton 
Ripon,i ch.1749 . . «14 $4 Captain Shafto 
Second, b 1752 . . . 14 22 Buke of Devonsi 
Sbakespeare,ch. 1745. 15 3 Lord Godsiphin 
Shorthose, b. i753... Las 3 Mir. Stanhope 
Silverleg,ch.1743 «© «13 34 Lord Portwore 
Sloe, bl.1740 . .. . 14.3, Mr Panton 


Lord Portmore 
Mr. Swinbura 
Mr. Fenwick 
Mr. Crotis 
Mr Crofts 
Mr Crofts 


Spider, ch. 1752 cso « BO 
Sprightly,br.h. 17540. 15 35 
Syphon, ch. 1750. 2 150 

Yartar,ch. 1743 Soae. 14 3% 
Teaser, gt. 17595 wc os 13 13 
Torismond, gr. fe. 14 24 


Trimmer, gr 1748%, 14 0. Luke ot Bridgw: 
746,150 Mr. Coatesworth 


Young Traveller, eft 


= 


- + .Squrt . . - . 
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Godolphin Arabian 
- +» Victorious . . . + Chesterfield Arab m. 
Godolphin Arabian . Hobgoblin m. 
-Goliah . . . « « a daughter of Jigg. 
Snip . . . +. + . Cottingham m. 
. Cartouch Whitefoot m. 


. Whitefoot m. 


- Curwen Bay Barb. 
. Hutton Blackilegs. 
ete . ep ‘is mare of Mr. Hut- 
cor ton’s. 
- Steady, 
- Spot a ee 
- Forester 


Mixbury m. 
sr. to Stadtholder. 


sire, Flying Childers - Basto m. 
Hobgovlin . . . + Little Hartley m. 
Reyulus oo. - . Second m. 

. Young Cartouch - Old Gértouch m. 
* Crab . + « Childers m 
- Young Cartouc - Miss Langley. 


Cade. Cartouch m. 
. Patriot m. 
- Meliora. 
- Bay: Brockelsby. 
Miss Partner. 
- Yuung Greyhound m. 
Bartlet’s Childers m. 


. Partner “ 

. Bolton Starling 
Bolton Starling - 
c ade 


ater, ° 
Traveller. . . 





——_—— - 


* Mary Tartar’s dam was purchased at Malton fair, 
returned for luck. Her pedigree could never be traced 


ker, of Nawton,) impressed with the idea of her having been st.iea, retused payment, until she had been pro- 


periy vouched, according to the custom of fairs and tea 
. to put her to “ aitar, (a son of Partner. a horse of je: - 
ston, in York-hire: in the foillowmg spring she predticed 


ft September 24, 1755, Ripon won 501. give and take, at 


ingham’s Cato, 10st. Ib. 120z. and Mr. Hudscn’s Black 


throughout by Cato and Blacklegy, Cato winning by about bali a neck; Ripon just saving his distance. For the 
second heat all three went off at score, and in the Jast three iuiles it was impossible to say which had the advan- 
tage: near the ending post, however, Kipon got a-head, and won the heat by nearly a neck from Cato. The 


th: d heat was, also, desperately contested; but the ung 


heat, gave Ripon an opportunity of winning, which he did, though with a vast deai of trouble. 
Before stariing 10 to 1 against Ripon; 5 to 2 Cato ayainst Biacklegs; after the first heat, 2 to 1 on Cato; 3 to 


1 against Blackiegs. 








in 1750, for three pownds and a noble, and five shillings 
_ Alter the bargain*was made, the purchaser, (Mr. Bar- 


rkets. Her bivod-like appearance induced Mr. Barker 

ci_symmetry and great strength,) then covering at Oul- 
itary Larter. 

| Doucaster, carrying 9st. 8lb. 120z. beating Lord Rock- 
legs, Sst. 3lb. 80z. The first heat was run at full speed 


»vernable rate at which Cato and Blacklegs run the first 





MANAGEMENT OF HORSES. 
Extract from the Report of the Comauittee on Horses, 
at the late Cattle Show at Concord, (.V. H.) 

If you have a colt which you design for a disor- 
derly. unruly, poor, mean, short lived horse, the fol- 
lowing directions, if strictly observed, are as good 
as any. 

In the suramer season put him intoa with- 
out fence or grass; and i ie presumes t ss the 
line of brush which bounds your pasture, fetter, clog 
and yoke him so effectually, that he can neither 
walk nor feed. ‘This sort of chastisement will not 
only tend to abate bis natural courage and strength, 
but to improve his gait so wonderfully, that the most 
experienced jockey will be puzzled to decide if he 
ambles. paces or canters. By this process, also, you 
May ornament his hoofs with ring bones, and so ef- 
fectually cripple him in every leg and joint, and ren- 
der him so uniformly lame, that, to a novice, he will 
appear like a sound horse. In the season of winter 
he should be suffered to run at large, in highways 
and on commons; so that he may learn, as the say- 
ing is, to shirk for himself, by plundering his living 
from wagons and sleighs. By this course of life he 
soon hecumes familiar with ¢ i 








travellers who carry oats, corn, or salt. At three 
years of age, he should be broken and tutored by a 
hopelul youth of sixteen, who will initiate him into 
ali the sublime mysteries of racing, jumping, pran- 
cing, pawing, and biting. ‘Thus educated, the oon 
is fit for service—I mean the service of his owner, 
and no one else. He is well qualified to carry his 
master to trainings, grog shops and taverns, In or- 
der to inure him to hardship, the owner of such a 
hose must ride, or rather gallop him at the rate of 
eight miles per hour, on a cold winter’s night; and 
in the height of heat and perspiration tie him, with- 
out covering, at the north-west corner of a tippling- 
shop or tavern, where he should remain for the space 
of four or five hours, without eating or drinking, 
while his accomplished owner is within, regating 
himself over a comfortable fire “with reamin’ swats 
wha drink divinely,” disputing politics and religion, 
chewing tobacco and smoking cigars. While the 
happy man is thus profitably engaged in moistening 
his clay, and settling the affairs of the nation, or 
some disputed points in religion, should his horse, 
ffom the eflects of cold or hunger, presume, by 


master, he should go out occasionally—swear a 


for years and watching 


neighing, to interrupt the sublime harangue of his 
t 















and ‘ease, that the 
p him ut his manifesting 
sor restlessness —About this 
will be prepared to be skinned 
rs, who have been waiting * 
the progress and motions of 

b> 39 


adversity, an¢ 
owner may even 
the least r 
time, also, the | 
by his impatient 









the rider and his horse. 










September 13, 1806, died, at 
Hon. C. J. Fox, aged 58. ‘This di per- 
sonage took the lead in every pursuit his ardent 
mind engaged in. Horse racing was his darling 
amusement: he always placed himself where the 
push was to be made; thence he eyed the horses 
with the most immoveable look; he breathed quick- 
eras they accelerated their pace, and when they 
came opposite to him he rode in fuil speed, wiip- 
ping, spurting, and blowing, as if he would have in- 
fused his whole soul into the speed and perseverznce 
of his favourite. At the termination of the contest 
his ardour ceased, whether he won or dost, and he 
directed his conversation to the next race with the 
utmost sang-froid. 





HUNTING SONG. 
Now westlin winds, and slaught’ring guns, 
Bring autum’)’s pleasant weather; 


he moorcock springs, on whirring wings WS» ee, 

Among the blooming heather: 7 
Now wavi ain, wide o’er the plain, ¥ ‘a 

Delight weary farmer, ae 


And the moon shines bright, when I rove at night, te 
To muse upon my charmer. 


The partridge loves the fruitful fells; 

The plover loves the mountains; 

The woodcock haunts the lonely dells: 

The soaring hern the fountains: 

Through lofty groves the cushat roves 

The path .of man to shun it; 

The hazel bush o’erhangs the thrush, 

The spre>ding thorn the linnet. i 


Thus ev’ry kind thelr pleasure find, 

The savage and the tender; © 

Some social join, and leagues combine; 
Some solitary wander: 

Avaunt, away! the cruel sway, 
Tyrannic man’s dominion; 

The sportsman’s joy, the murd’ring cry, 

The flutt’ring, gory pinion! 


But Peggy dear, the ev’ning’s clear, 
Thick flies the skimming swallow; 

The sky is blue, the fields in view, 
All fading-green and yellow: 

Come let us stray our gladsome way, 
And view the charms of nature; 

The rustling corn, the frui orn, 
And every happy crea . i 


We'll gently walk, and sweetly talk, 
Till the silent moon shine clearly; 
I'll grasp thy waist, and, fondly prest, 
Swear how I love thee dearly: 

Not vernal show’rs to budding flow’rs, 
Not autumn to the farmer, 

So dear can be as thou to me, + 
My fair, my lovely charmer! 











FOR CLEANING COLOURED SILKS OF ALL KINDS, SUP- 
POSING AN ARTICLE OF THIS KI "4 COMMON 
SIZED SHAWL. " Svar 4 


_, Put ong/pennyworth of soft sdajp into wvéssel of 








him—kick him, and give him the discipline of the 
whip. By such kind of mild punishments, and by 


i size to wash a shawl of scarf jn, add 
to it a sufficient quantity of boiling water, keep 


~ 











* 


e 


® "salt to enter the pores of the substance, and attacks medies which had proved effectual. The fact seem- 
we the dye which is within the pores, by which means ‘ed then to be established by Mr. Haslam, that the best 
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eS — : 
beating and stirring it tillit be dissolved, and till a 
strong lather rises on the top of the water; when at 
a hand heat put in your shawl; then, if the texture 
is strong enough to bear it, it may be rubbed as| 
easily as one would wash a line rment; rinse it 
out in lukewarm water, and if i a false colour it 
will be easily seen, by the colour discharging into 
the suds. Care, therefore, must be taken to go 
through the process quickly, having ready in ano- 
ther pan what the dyer’s journeymen call ‘‘a drop and the favour thus rendered to the farmer, would | 
of sharp,” which is a small quantity of oil of vi-|create a sense of obligation, and othcrwise natural- 
triol, sufficient to give the water a slight acidulous|ly lead to the consignment of grain and other pro- 
or sour taste; but it must not be too strong, just a/duce to such agent. In this way an establishment 
sufficient quantity to deaden what salts may be in; might be created that would be valuable and highly | 
the water; hard spring water, therefore, is best; this | convenient to all parties, and whilst it would ensure | 
does for all bright yellows, crimsons, maroon and ‘a fair price to the farmer, would, by increasing the 
scarlets; but for orange colours, fawns, browns, or| quantity, diminish the price to the eonsumer. A 
shades from these colours, it will not be necessary |certain market for the farmer is better, even though 
to use any acid. If you are cleaning a bright scar-|at a more reduced average price, than a fluctuating 
let, and the colour should sadden or grow deeper or | one, which may to-day give him a liberal price, and 





lege, upon tao of boats, and, for want of cone 
convenient estaolshment, must gooff under a forced 
sale for whatever they will bring, rather than be 
taken back. It is suggested that if some enterpris- 


might be kept in good condition at a reasonable rate 
until sales could be effected at a fair price, a great 
deal of stock would be consigned to such an agent, 








duller, it will be necessary instead of oil of vitriol | next week afford not enough to pay cost and charges, 
to use the solution of tin. If the garment should) We shall advert again, when at more leisure, to this | 
be very dirty, a second or even a third liquor is re-| subject. 
quired, unless it should discharge or come out too 
much in the liquor; but whether the colours be! ¢ It will be seen by the letter from Dr. Spence, | 
false or permanent, this process should be gone that the distressing malady called the sore tongue, | 
through quickly. As most bright colours, such as has appeared amongst the horses in Worcester coun- | 
reds, — pinks, and the shades from them, are|ty. An animal of such singular fidelity and utility | 
furnished by spirits of a strong acidulous quality,| deserves our constant sympathy and kindness. “At} 
therefore, though of all soaps the soft is least im-| present we can only refer to publications in the Ist 
pregnated with salts, yet it contaMs a sufficient | volume of this journal, pages 297, and 326—7, de- 

uantity to deaden and partly to destroy the acid.| scribing the disorder as then prevailing in different 

he. process being too long, it therefore causes the parts of the United States, and pointing out the re- 





the colour often fades, and sometimes is wholly dis-! reliance was on purgatives freely administered, and 
charged. To prevent this evil, as soon as the silk|that the disorder was not contagious. 

comes from the acidulated water, it should be gent-| 
ly squeezed (not wrung,) and a coarse sheet should, ‘There are several Agricultural Addresses, which 
be spread on a table, and the shaw] should be put have been sent to us, with the uest of the Socie- 
upon it, and rolled in the sheet and wrung, which ties before which they were delivered, that they | 
will prevent the colours from running: this is what may be inserted in the American Farmer. 
the dyers call sheeting silks. The shawl, &c. is then 
taken from the sheet, and hung up ita warm room Dr. Muse, the zealous and scientific founder of the| 
to dry, and is finished by being calendered or man-! Dorchester County Society, will probably appear in 
gled, without any further trouble. Some dyers' our next. 

press them, which is done in a cold press, or one| 
whose irons are not hot. All kinds of silk shawls,! 
fancy and painted, and foreign made silks are done 
this way. But when you have proof of the solidity 
of the colour, which may be known, besides the the turf in this country and in England, will appear} 
forementioned proofs, by its having worn well, if in the next number of this journal. 
any spots of a yellow or black cast should happen | 
to be on maroon, rec or crimson, this method of, KirxLann’s Avpress.—The biographical sketch) 
cleaning will either extract or cover it. As for pinks,'of Mr. Adams, given by President Kirkland, in his 
rose colours, and shades from them, such as flesh address on the 3vth uli. contained several interest- 
colours, &c., instead of oil of vitriol or solution of ing facts, which were probably new to the majority 
tin, a small quantity of lemon juice, or solution of of his hearers. It was stated that Mr. i 











A portrait of the celebrated Godolphin pubion,| 
whose blood has been transmitted through so many | 








white tartar, or even vinegar, should be added to, early years, possessed a decided inclination for the} SUG \RS, Havana White, .1b.) 


the finishing liquor. ilife of a farmer, and had actually begun an appren-! 
ticeship in agricultural labours, from which his! 
| friends were induced to withdraw him by the judg- | 
{ment they had formed of his capacity for purgits| 


‘more exclusively intellectual. | 
| 
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Barttrimone, Faiway, November 24, 1826. 








| Important improvements in the structure of the) 
¢#The next meeting of the Board of Trustees “Cotton Planter and Cultivator,” bringing that va. 


PRICES CURRENT. 








ing individual of character, would establish a yard | BEEF, Baltimore Prime, | 
\for the sale of stock on commission, where they | BACON, and Hams,. . 


shall be given to them as soon as possible; that of MOLASSES, sugar-house| 


generations to the most celebrated racers now on| PORK, Baltimore Mess, | 











of the Marytaxp Acaricutrurat Society will be, vable implement to a high degree of perfection for| \jWINES, Madeira, L. P. | gal. 


various uses, have been explained to us by the in- | 


held at the town residence of Mr. James Swan, on : , 
ventor, but we regret, not in time for this paper. 


Thursday, the 7th of December. A full and early 
meeting is desirable, that the scheme of premiums 
may be finally decided upon. 
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THE CULTURE OF THE MULBERRY AND 
THE SILK WORM. : 


[The resolutions of Mr. Miner, at the last session 
of Congress, have drawn publick attention to this 
important subject, and all the developements which 
have followed, seem to have demonstrated the suita- 
bleness of our climate to the growth of the mulber- 

,and the practicability of rearing the silk worm 
in abundance. Whether the habits of our population 
jn’ the South, where natural circumstances seem to 
be more congenial to this new enterprise than in the 
East, will insure the pains and attention to minutia 
which are required, we cannot undertake to say, we 
are satisfied, that in referring the subject to the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, it has been committed to 
able and patriotic hands. To have invited his atten- 
tion, as Congress has done, to a new branch of emw- 

Joyment for the skill, and capital, and industry of 
fis countrymen, was flattering to his admitted pub- 
lick spirit, and will have afforded agreeable occupa- 
tion to an enlightened mind, long devoted to the 

ublick weal. It has given us pleasure, in our hum 

e. way, to collect facts illustrative of the subject, 
and when we shall have completed the publication 
of the following memoir, we apprehend, that (taken 





worm; and it is less harsh, less succulent, and yields 

ili of a finer quality than the one first mentioned. 

“his second sort of the black mulberry is, in all 
probability, the particular kind, which is said to be 
at present cultivated in the kingdom of Valencia, in 
Spain, for the use of their silk worms; and, indeed, 
many of their old plantations in France, consist of 
this sort. But their new plantatiofs consist wholly 
of the white mulberry tree, hereafter to be mention- 
ed, which is the only one they now cultivate in all 
their nursery grounds, for the use of their silk 
ae so far at least as I had occasion to see 
them. 

There is a third sort, known “by the name of the 
White mulberry, the leaf of which is more tender 
afid less succulent than any of the other two, and 

a found to produce silk of the finest and best 
lity, 

» aA people, I find, have been led to think, that 
this kind of the mulberry tree does not carry any 
(rvit, and that it can only be propagated by layers; 
but in this particular the fact stands much otherways. 
for although the white mulberry may not, perhaps, 
produce any fruit in a climate so far to the north as 
ours, which, however, | do not take it upon me to 





in connection with other practical essays and details 

* of domestic experiments published in this volume of 
the American Farmer,) little will remain but to 
apply the results to the political and other cireum- 
stances of the country; leaving it to the wisdom of 
Congress to say what legislative provision can be 
made to give effect to the existing capacities and 
disposition to supply ourselves with silk of domestic 
growth. 


We shall recoréiiie farther proceedings of Con- 


gress in relation to the inquiry instituted by the! wasintroduced into France, the people were accus-|inches above the ground. 


say «8 the case; yet the truth is, that in climates such 
las tat in the south of France, this tree carries fruit 
jin f€ry great quantities, though it is of a smaller 
jkind than either of the two already mefitioned. It 
jis of a dusky white colour, rather inclining a little 
|to the yellow; and contains a number of small seeds, 
\like mustard seed; from which large nurseries of 
this valuable tree are now annually raised all over 
the southern parts of France, 


found to be superior to the fifst, as : ‘for the silk-| I shall, 





: = , ee aaa st 
object is to make choice of a’ spot o d for 
their seed bed, of @ gravelly or ani Soil’ which 
has been in gafdep culture, or under tillage for 
some time, and )they know to be in good 
heart. When thi und is thoroughly dressed, 
they make drills at the distance of two feet from 
each other, in which they sow the seeds,i 

manner as they usually do lettuce fc 
then cover the seeds lightly with so 
earth, after putting it through a si 
weather happens to be dry, they water it slightly 

once or twice a week, as they judge to be necessa- 

ry. These seeds they sow as above, at any time 

from the end of April to the end of May, and even 

during the first week in June; and I observed that 

some gardeners, the better to insure success, were 

in the practice of sowing the seeds at three different 

times during the same season: ® wit, the first sow- 

ing in the last week of April; the second about the 

— of May; and the third in the beginning of 

une. | 

When the plants are fairly above ground, they 
take particular care to keep them clear from weeds, 
and from time to time, to point with a spade ora 
a the ground in the intervals betwixt the different 

rills. 

After remaining for two years in the seed bed, 
they take up the plants: such of them as are of the 
size of @ writing quill, they plant out in the nurse 
grounds; each plant at two feet distance from eac 
other in the row, and the rows at three feet distance 
from each oth@pr, that there may be room for clean- , 
ing and dressing the ground betwixt the plants. At 
















For a number of years after the culture of silk 


transplanting, they cypolt nearly the half of the 
root, and also cut off tops at about six or seven 
All the other plants 


agricultural committee, on this and other matters. toned to employ the leaves of all the different kinds |which are too small for the nursery, they plant out 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE CULTURE OF SILK, 
By the late drchibuld Stephenson, Esy., of Mougree- 
nan, in edyrshire. 


(From the Technical Repository.) 


\of nulberry trees before mentioned, promiscuously; | 
‘and come grafts of the white mulberry from Pied -| 
‘mont,and from Spain, which carried a larger leaf! 
ithun the one they had got in France, having been, 
lobtuined fronf these countries; these grafts were | 
ype upon Frenci seedling stocks, which had the 


thick by themselves, to remain for another year, or 
two, if necessary; after which they plant them out 
in the nursery ground as above. The most proper 
time for transplmting the mulberry tree is just after 
the fall of the ‘af in autumn. 

When the ,.. nts in the nursery are sprung, they 


* Having resided for five years in the provinces of effect of increasing greatly the size of the leaves, |take care to strip off the side buds, and leave none 
Languedoc and Quercy, in the south of Fracce,|and was regarded as an acquisition, as it certainly | but such as are necessary to form the head of the 
where the utmost attention is paid to the eultwe of produced a larger stock of leaves as food for the ' tree. 

silk; [ embraced that opportunity of observing With; worms. ‘The consequence of which was, that this | 
care, the manner in which this lucrative branch of practice of grafting prevailed for a great many |first year, in the month of March following they cut 


manufacture and commerce was carried on: and, 
indeed, | was led to besiow the more attention upon 
this important subject, from an idea | enterained, 
that this valuable culture, by proper case. might 


years all over Provence and Languedoc. 

But Monsieur Marteloy. a physician at Montpel- | 
lier, who had made the culture of the silk worm his 
particular study for a nuinber of years together. at| 


If the plants in the nursery do not shoot well the 


them over about seven inches from the ground; 
which makes them come on briskly the year fol- 
lowing. 

When the plants are grown to the size of one 


certainly be introduced into Great Britais, particu-jlast made it clearly apparent to the conviction of inch diameter, they plant them out in the fields 
larly in the southern paris of this ishnd, where every body, by a regular course of attentive and where they are to remain, making the pits where 
there are large tracts of lind, which would answer well conducted experiments, that the leaf of the|they plant them of the size of six feet square, and 
perfectly for the production of the mulberry tree, seedling white mulberry was the food of all others | dressing the ground for twenty inches or two feet 


and which from the nature of the scil, can never be the best for this valuable insect; as the worms which | deep. 


employed to any great a@wantage (n raising corn. 


| were fed with this particular leaf were found to be| 


During the first year of planting out, they leave 


It appears proper to begin, by giving some little|more healthy and vigorous, and less subject to|the whole buds,which the trees have ~_ out on 


account of the mulberry tree, since, as the Soeiety (diseases of any kind, than those that were fed upon | the top, until the following spring, w 


justly observes, this is the first object which ¢laims 


jany of the other kinds of leaves above mentioned, 


en they take 
care to leave none but three or four branches to 


our attention: because we first of al! make Some |and that their silk turned out to be of the very best|form the head of the tree; and as the buds come 


provision of food for the silk worms, before any trial 


propriety, or indeed with any rational hope of 
success. 


| quality. 


yond all the others. ; 
|" As our British gardeners afe, in my opinion, more 


Since that time, namely, 1765, a decided | out, they take off all those which 7 upon the 
at large can be carried into execution with any ' preference has been given to this particular leaf be-| body of the tree, from the bottom al 


the way up to 
\those which are left to form the head of the tree; 
jand for several years after, at the seasons above 


There are two kinds of the black mulberry tree jintelligent in their business than any of the French | mentioned, they take care to open the heads of the 
which have been cultivated in France. ‘The tirst of |gardeners, at least whom I had occasion to meet! trees, when too thick of wood, and particularly to 


these bears a fruit well known, and frequently pre- 
sented at table, being the same which is cultivated 
in our gardens in the neighbourhood of London. 
But the leaves of this tree have been found, from 
experience, to be too harsh and too succulent, to 
prove in every respect a proper food for the silk- 
worm; and the silk it yields turns out to be coarse, 
and of an inferior quality. 

The second kind of the black mulberry tree carries 
a fruit inferior to the other in point of size, and im- 


proper for the table: but the leaf of it has been 
No. 37. —VOL. 8. 4 . ; hd 


iwith in France, it may, by some, perhaps be reckon- 
ed unnecessary for me to say any thing here, with 
respect to the culture of the mulberry tree; but 
when it is considered that the culture of this tree 
has been so anxiously attended to in France, for a 
long period of years past, and that I do no more 
than justice to the French gardeners, when I say, 
that they succeed perfectly in this culture, it may 
not be deemed altogether improper for nfé to add 
here the method | observed to be used in France in 
cultivating the mulberry tree. 





cut off any branch which seems to take the lead 
from the rest, and to engross more of the sap than 
what falls to its share, that the different branches 
may increase equally as much as possible. — : 

After the trees are planted out, and likewise while 
the plants are in the nursery grounds, they take 
care to dress the ground about the trees regularly 
three or four times a yeatywhich greatly assists the 
trees to get on. at 

Here it is proper to mention, that it is the prac- 
tice in France to plant out some of their young 
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plants from the nursery by way of espalier. in some 
sheltered situation, in a garden, for example, where 
the soil is not over rich; and if it can be had, where 
the soil has a great proportion of gravel or sand; 
the intention of which is, to proeure early leaves for 
the worms in their infant state; as these leaves 

enerally come out more early upon dwarfish plants, 
in a sheltered situation, than upon the trees planted) 
out in a more open exposure, and upon this occa-| 
sion they have also recourse for tender leaves to} 
their young plants in the seed bed and nursery 
grounds. 

Any quantity of the seed of the white mulberry 
can be obtained either from Montpellier or Mar- 
seilles, where it is regularly to be found for sale in 
the seed shops. And if you do not choose to trust 
entirely to the seed shops, a friend at either of those 
places may be applied to. who will take care to pro- 
cure for you the @eshest and best seed [t may 
also be obtained by the same means from Spain, 
the seed from which country is even preferable to 
that from France,as the Spanish tree carries a 
larger leaf than that of France, and has the leaf 
equally tender and good as the other, when used 
from the seedling trees. 

From the experiments carried on by Monsieur 
Marteloy, that gentleman made it fully appear, that 
the leaves of the trees which grew in a rich soil, 
were by no means proper food for the silk worm, as 
they were too luxuriant and full of juice for them; 
and that the leaves of those trees which were rais 
ed in a gravelly or sandy soil, where no manure 
was employed, were greatly to be preferred. 

From these experiments also, one of the reasons, 
and apparently the principalone, may now be pretty 
clearly pointed out, which rendered abortive the 
trials made in England, during tae reigns of James I. 
and Charles II. for introducing the culture of silk into 
Great Britain: though that reason was altogether 
unknown in England, at the times these different 
trials were made. It appears to have been only 
this, that they had no other food to give to their 
worms but the leaves of the black mulberry, carry- 
ing the large fruit usually presented at our tables, 
which is now altogether rejected in France as an 
improper food for the worms; and which was ren- 
dered infinitely more destructive for these insects 
by the trees which produced them having been all 
of them reared in the richest ground in England; 
namely, in the garden grounds about London, 
which we know are in a manner yearly loaded with 
dung. 

The mulberry trees ought not to be pruned the first 
year after planting out, for fear of making them 
bleed too much: but in the second spring it is 
reckoned advisable to dress their heads, and to con- 
tinue to repeat that dressing yearly, during the next 
ten or twelve years; taking care to make them hol- 
low in the middle, so as to give a free passage for 
the air, and to render it easy to gather the leaves. 
After the first twelve years are over, it will be suffi- 
cient if a dressing of the same kind is regularly 
given to them once every three years. But as some 





of the branches may probably be broken annually, 


in gathering the leaves, care must be taken to prune| 


all such branches as may happen to be thus broken,| 


to prevent the trees from suffering materially by| 
(the fittest for production of the mulberry trees|whole fig and olive trees all over Provence and 


such accidents. 
In planting out the mulberry tree in the field) 


of leaves whichcome out upon the mulberry trees, 
after having been stripped of their first leaves for the 
use of the silk worm, are not allowed to fall of them- 
selvesin autumn. They are gathered for the — 
time with care, a little before the time they would fall 


nrg veracity I am certain I could fully ‘de- 
pend. 

He told me there was a gentleman. a surgeon of 
Nismes, in Languedoc. who had a tract of very poor 
ground in that neighbourhood left to him by his 
naturally, and are given for food to their sheep, and|father; which, when it came into his possession 
eaten by them with greediness, and by that means| yielded him a rent of three hundred livres, which 
turn out to good account to the farmer. Before the/amounts in our money to twelve guineas and a half 
culture of silk was introduced into that part of Lan-| As this gentleman observed that the culture of silk 
guedoc which is near to the mountains of Cevennes,|was extending itself rapidly over that part of the 
the peasantry over all that neighbourhood were country, he planted the whole of his little Property 
miserably poor, as their soil. which is mostly gravel; with white mulberry trees, the leaves of which, as 
and sand, was incapable of carrying crops of any |his plantation advanced, he found he could regular. 
kind of grain whatever. But as it was found, upon/ly sell annually for ready money to the people in 
trial, to answer refnarkably well for the mulberry |the town of Nismes and in the neighbourhood, who 
tree, the - entered with great alacrity into the|employed themselves in the culture of silk; and my 
culture of silk; and they have succeeded so well in| friend informed me, that these very grounds, after 
that lucrative branch, that from having been amongst | having been only sixteen years planted, gave a re. 
the poorest, they are now more at their ease than|turn to the proprietor of twelve hundred livres year. 
most of the peasantry of that kingdom. |ly; amounting to fifty guineas of our money. This 

When I happened to be at Gange, which is with- improvement having been carried on under the eye 
in the district above mentioned, and which is re-|of the neighbouring heritors, several of them pur- 
markable for the manufacture of silk stockings, I sued the same plan with equal success; and some 
was carried to see some mulberry trees, belonging of them who had grounds of the same qualit 
to a farmer in the neighbourhood of the village, which had been long planted with vines, actuall 
which were the first that had been introduced into grubbed up their vineyards, and planted their 
that part of the country. ‘The trees were remarka-| grounds with the white mulberry; and here let me / 
bly large and fine, and little inferior in point of size add, that the mulberry tree is long lived, there bein 
to our elm trees of the middling sort. ‘The people many instances where they have stood perfectly 
who obligingly attended me to show me these fa-| good for above one hundred years. 
vourite trees, assured me that a good many of the} When the young mulberry trees are in the seed 
largest of them brought a return to the farmer's fa-|bed, and even when afterwards planted out in nur. 
mily of a Jouis’d’or each of them yearly. sery grounds, and likewise for several years after 

As an encouragement to the small heritorsand,they are planted out in the fields to remain, you 
farmers to plant mulberry trees upon their grourds,|must be careful every night, in the spring aod sum- 
the French government are at an annual expen in| mer seasons, to examine with care all round your 
keeping up large nurseries of these trees in nany plants for a little snail without a shell, which is very 
different parts of the country, from whence the fond of the bark of these trees when young and 
small heritors and farmers are liberally suplied| preys upon them prodigiously. These snails will 
gratis with whatever numbers of these treesthey|cut over your young plants in the seed beds and 
desire to plant out upon their grounds; and proper|nursery grounds, and will even continue to p 
directions are ordered to be given along with the upon the trees till they are pretty old; and though 
trees, by the gardeners who are charged withthe|they do not absolutely kill the trees when planted . 
care of these public nurseries, that the people tojout, yet they hurt them greatly, and retard their, 
whom the trees are thus given may know how to|gtowth. ‘These snails, therefore, must be gathered 
treat them properly. ‘This beneficent public mea-|up every night as above mentioned, a little*after 
sure is attended with great advantage to the coun-|sunset, which is better than in the morning, be 
try, as the poorer people are by this means saved |cause the mischief they occasion is generally done 
from the trouble and expense of rearing the trees,|in the night; and they must be burnt, or otherwise 
until they come to be of a proper size for planting |effectually destroyed; for if you do not kill them 
out in the fields, where they are intended to remain. they will find their way again to the trees. 

From the extension of the culture of silk over all | The winter of 1765, I passed at Montauban, in 
the southern parts of France, there is a great in- Quercy, when the frost was so extremely severe 
creasing demand yearly for the mulberry leaves; so|that it not only destroyed the greatest part of the 
that they are now become as much an article of|leguminous crops, and almost the whole produce of 
commerce as any other vegetable production; the the kitchen garden, but also many of their vines, 
peasants with eagerness buying them up annually fig and olive wees, and a great part of the orange 
with ready money at the proper season for the use|trces in their green houses; yet that frost, with all 
of the silk worms. lits severity, did rot occasion the smallest injury to 

This last circumstance has given great encourage-|the mulberry trees, nor to the eggs of the silk 
ment to gentlemen of property to raise extensive|worms. This frost continued for two months toge- 
plantations of mulberry trees upon their estates; as/ther, and was within two degrees and a haif of the 
they bring in a certain and steady revenue, with great frost in 1709. But what is still more remark- 
little trouble or expense to the proprietor, after the able, | was assured from the must respectable au- 
trees have once passed the risk of being hurt by thority, that even the frost of 1709 did not cause 
cattle. And this improvement is of the more con-|the smallest injury to the mulberry trees, though it 
sequence, because thé grounds that are found to be jdes‘royed many of their vines, and almost their 





which afford the best food for the silk worms, being} Languedoc. From which two instances I think it 


where it is to remain, care must be taken to cover|gravel or sand, cannot be employed with any|may be fairly inferred, that we have no reason to 
the roots properly, so that the earth may not lie|advantage in the raising of corn. more espe-|dread any danger to the mulberry trees from the 
hollow upon them, which would injure the plant.|cially where the manures lie at a distance from|severity of our British climate. 


‘They should also take care to prop the different|them. 


trees with stakes, to prevent them from wind-wav- 


I shall now proceed to give an account of the 
Grounds of the above description had formerly|manner used in France for disengaging the seeds 


ing; placing straw next the body of the tree, to! been ina use to be planted with vines; but the returns|from the fruit of the mulberry, which requires @ 


prevent the bark from being hurt; and it will! 
be proper also to surround them with briars or 
— to preserve them from all injury from 
cate, 

Here it is proper to remark, that the second crop 


from these were far from being equal to what is ob-|considerable degree of labour, as well as attention. 
tained from grounds of the same quality when plant-| Having gathered the quantity of fruit you pro- 
ed wit mulberry trees. As an instance of this, I pose to set apart for seed, which must be thostagh 
shall take the liberty of mentioning the following ly ripe before it is pulled, you put the fruit intoa 
particulars, which J had from a gentleman, on'large tub or vessel, where you cause a person to 
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tramp and press it with his bare feet, in order to 
bruise the whole of it thoroughly, and by that 
means disengage the seed from the little pods or 
cells in which it is contained. — ; 

You must at the same time have in readiness 
another tub, which must be pretty deep, into which 

ou introduce a piece of flat wood, which must be 
made to rest upon the sides of the tub, at the dis- 
tance of six, eight, or more inches from the bottom 
of the tub, as you shall judge to be necessary for 
our quantity of fruit. ‘This cross piece of wood is 
calculated to support a round cane sieve, which is 
to rest upon it. This sieve must be very fine, that 
js, the holes must be very small and close set toge- 
ther, that as little of the pulp of the fruit as possi- 
ple may go through the holes along with the seed. 
Things being thus prepared, and the tub filled so 
far with water that it may rise more than half way 
up the brim of the sieve, when placed upon the 
jece of wood, you then put a handful or two of the 
Pruised fruit into the sieve, which you rub hard 
with your hands upon the bottom of the sieve, in 
order to make the seed pass through the holes, and 
every now and then you lilt up the sieve with both 
m4 and shake it to make the water pass through 
it, which carries the seed along with it. Besides 
rubbing the fruit with your hand upon the bottom 
of the sieve as above, you alsu take it and rub it 
heartily betwixt the two palms of your hands, rub- 
bing the one bard against the other; as it takes a 
at deal of work and pains to get the seed disen- 
ged out of their little cells, which must be done 
effectually before the seeds will pass through the 
holes of the sieve. 

This work must be repeated till you observe that 
the whole of the seed has passed through the holes 
of the sieve; after which you throw aside the pulp, 
and must proceed in the same manner with the rest 
of the fruit, until you have finished the whole. 


You then take the sieve and piece of wood out of 


to what it can do in the hotter or drier climates, such 
as that of the south of France, which is judged to 
be owing to the moisture of the climate, and the su- 
perior richness of the soil. In a cold moist climate 
a person is not able, even with the utmost care, to 
produce above the half of the cocoons from the 
same quantity of eggs which can be done in a warm- 
er and drier climate. But as in thé colder climate 
the mulberry tree carries nearly three times the 
quantity of leaves, which it can do in the other; 
irom thence it arises, that the colder ciimates, such 
as those befure mentioned, are able, upon the whole, 
to raise at least as much silk, from the same quan- 
tity of eggs, as the warmer countries; because the 
quantity of food is the great article, as the grain‘ or 
eggs of the silk worm can easily be multiplied to as 
great a quantity as you please. 

Il. Having thus gone through the articles of great- 
est importance, so far as they occurred to me, in 
relation to the first and leading branch of our sub- 
ject; the next which naturally falls to be considered, 
is the method observed in France in hatching the 
worms. But before proceeding to this article, it 
may not be improper to premise the following par- 
ticulars, as they seem justly to demand a very par- 
ticular attention. 

Here then I must observe, that the greatest care 
ought to be taken to procure healthy good seed or 
eggs, because it has been ascertained from repeated 
experience, that the eggs from those houses where 
the worms were infected with bad air, carries along 
with it to the worms produced. therefrom, the same 
distempers to which the worms of the preceding 
yeer were subject. : 

‘The eggs, in order to be properly preserved, 
shoild be kept in some dry place, with a free air not 
too rot; and that you should avoid keeping them in 
any vault or cellar under ground; because any kind 
of damp is found to be destructive to them, 





the tub, and pour off all the water, when you wil) 
find the seed at the bottom; but along with ita 
great quantity of the pulp, which has been foreed 
through the holes of the sieve,in rubbing the /ruit 
hard upon the bottom of it with your hand, as 
above mentioned. 

I should have noticed, that all the seeds which 
swim upon the surface of the water, are light and 
good for nothing, and must, therefore, be thrown 
aside. 

You then put the pulp and seed, which you find 
mixed together at the bottom of the teb, into ano 
ther vessel, und fill the tub-with water as at first, 
having put the piece of wood and the sieve in their 
proper places as before, after which you pass the 
pulp and seed. by degrees, through the sieve, by 
rubbing it with your hand upon the bottom as be- 
fore, and lifting up the sieve from time to time, with 
both hands, and shaking it, as already mentioned. 
In passing it this second time you will disengage a 
great quantity of the pulp, which you throw aside 
from time to time, as soon as you observe that mone 
of the seed remains amongst it. 

You then pour off the water as before; and if you 
find that there is still some of the pulp remaining 
with the seed, you must pass ita third time through 
the sieve, which will effectually clean it, if your sieve 
is fine enough. 

If your sieve is too coarse, that is, if the holes 
are too large, it will occasion you a great deal more 
work, as you will be obliged to pass it oftener through 
the sieve, since that operation must be repeated till 
the seed is perfectly clean; after which you must 
— the seed upon aclean cloth, and expose it to 
the sun, till it is thoroughly dry. Three days, or 
even four days of a full sun are necessary to dry and 
harden the seed properly for keeping. 

Upon this part of our subject it seems proper to 
add, that in a cool moist country, such as about Pa 
ris or London, it is reckoned the mulberry tree car- 


The eggs of the silk-worm have been found to 
degenerate in the space of five years; hence a change 


care to have the eggs brought from a warmer toa 
colder climate. 
degrees, and not carried at once from one extreme 
to another. For example, eggs brought from the 
Levant, the isle of Cyprus, or from other countries 
of the same latitude, ought not to be brought at once 
into such a cold climate as that of Flanders, or the 
north of France; but should be first brought into 
such a climate as that of Provence or Languedoc, 
from whence, after having remained there for two 
years, it can be brought with safety into the colder 
countries. 

The first year that the eggs are brought from a 


fixed and steady than with us in England. 
In transporting the eggs from one country to ano. 


into the bottle, let it be carefully corked; a cover o 





from time to time is judged to be necessary, taking 


This, however, must be done by} 


ther, especially when this is done by sea, you must 
order them to be put into a bottle, which ought not 
to be filled more than half full, that the eggs might 
not lie too close together, which might run the risk 
of heating them, and causing them to hatch. The 
bottle being but half full, leaves sufficient room to 
the eggs to be tossed upside down, by the motion of 
the vessel, which keeps them cool and fresh, and 
hinders thern from heating. After putting the eggs 


leather put over the cork; and let that be sealed, to 


ries a double, nay, nearly a triple quitity of leaves| prevent any danger from changing the eggs. Wher 


corked and sealed as above, put the bottle into a 
double case, or \box°ef wood; not only to preserve 
the eggs from all dampefrom the sea, or otherways, 
but also to protect them from too much heat, which 
would cause them to hatch. If the bottle is too 
full, the eggs will lie too close one upon another, 
and will in that case heat of themselwés, and hatch, 
and consequently in both cases must be Jost. 

The eggs that are duly impregnated by the male 
butterfly are of a grey cindery colour, which colour 
they preserve till they are properly prepared for 
hatching, as after-mentioned. The eggs which are 
not duly impregnated, are readily to be distinguish- 
ed from this circumstance, namely, that after having 
been kept for some time, they always continue to 
be of a yellow colour; and I need scarce add, that all 
such eggs are good for nothing, and ought, there- 
fore, to be thrown away. There is no distinguish- 
ing between good and bad eggs, but by the change 
of colour, after being kept for some time, as above 
mentioned. 

One ounce of eggs will produce 40,000 worms; 
and so in proportion, for a larger, or smaller quan- 
tity. “* 
These things being premised, I shall now proceed 
to describe the method I observed to be used in 
France for hatching the worms. In order to avoid 
the loss which must necessarily follow, if the mul- 
berry leaves should happen to be destroyed by frost, 
after you have begun to prepare your eggs, they 
reckon it advisable to divide them, and prepare them 
for hatching at two different times, at the distance 
of ten or twelve days, the one after the other. 

The advancement ofthe season determines the 
time of preparing your eggs for hatching, as you 
proceed to that as soon as you observe that there is 
a prospect of having a sufficient quantity of food for 
your worms, =o advancement of the leaves of 
the mulberry. But in order to be properly prepared 
for this work, you’ must begin a month one the 
usual time of hatching; first to put your eggs in lit- 
tle divisions, from half an ounce to an ounce, which 
you must place upon a piece of clean white paper, 
upon plates, for example; and put those plates con- 
taining the eggs in a place a little warmer than 
where you had kept them during the winter; for ex- 
ample, if you have an alcove bed, place them upon 
the shelf within the alcove. Let them remain in 
that situation for the first five or six days, after which | 
you must prepare some little chip boxes, perfect] 
clean and neat, seven inches long, four inches broad, 
and four inches high, and cover them on the inside 
with clean white paper, into which put the different 
‘divisions of your eggs, having a small box for each 
division, and place these boxes in a basket, upon a 








warm to a cold climate, you must not expect great, stvol or chair, at the foot of your bed; making one 
success from them; on the contrary, you will find,,of the mattrasses of your bed go underneath the 
though the utmost care and attention are given to; basket; and cover the basket on the top, first with 
them, that the greatest part of the worms will die.;some cover ofswoollen cloth, which pin close over 
But still you will be able to save enough to stock \it, and above that place a bed cover above all, so as 
yoursell sufficiently with eggs, which every succeed- 
ing year will be found to answer better as the worms 
become naturalized to the climate, which can only 
be brought about gradually; and indeed more time 
will be requisite for this purpose in Britain than in 
France, as the climate upon’the continent is more 


to keep in the heat communicated by the mattrass 
to the eggs; in which situation let them remain for 
six days longer; after which increase the heat to 14 
degrees of Reaumur’s thermometer,* preserving 
that heat equal, day and night, by means of a little 
fire in some corner of the room at a distance from 
the bed. ' 

In the morning when you get up, put a heater of 
one kind or other: for example, a tin bottle with hot 
water, or a foot stove, into your bed betwixt the 
sheets, and proportion that heat so as to equal the 
heat you give to the bed, when you lie in it your- 
self, keeping up the same heat as nearly as you can, 
until you go to bed again yourseif in the evening. 

Having kept them in this situation for eight or 
nine days, you must then put your different divisions 
of eggs into little pieces of old linen cloth, which 
f 








* Or about 59 degrees of Fahrenheit. 
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must be washed thoroughly clean for that purpose,|dient at all necessary, much less ‘essential,’ as Mr. 


as the least dirtiness in the cloth would prove pre- 
judicial to the eggs; each piece of cloth should be 
of the size of a foot square: turn up the ends of the 
piece of cloth, and tie them with a bit of thread, as 
near to the top or end as possible; by means of which 
the eggs will lie loose, and can be shook, and turn 
ed from time to time, without untying the knot: re- 
place these packets in the basket, and cover them 
up as before, turning and shaking the seed in the 
packets three or four times a day, that it may re- 
ceive the heat equally. 
( To be continued.) 











AGRICULTURE. 


MR. CALDWELL IN REPLY TO COLU- 
MELLA. 
Philadelphia, November 18th, 1826. | 
To rue Eprror, | 
Sir—Having observed in the American Far- 
mer of the 10th instant, some remarks on my cor- 
respondence, I beg leave to say, with all proper) 
respect for your correspondent Columella that (to 
use his own words,) ‘there is a want of preci- 
sion either in my expressions or in C’s concep 
tion of them.” For example, in reply to certain 
queries, I ventured to use the following expressions: 
“J have generally found the finest fleeces to contain 
the most yolk, yet I have known exceptions to this| 
general rule, in sheep that appeared to have a pe-| 
culiar secretion and concretion of the yolk. ‘These; 
exceptions, however, have been so rare, as to} 
ESTABLISH in my opinion, the correctness of the} 
general rule.” 
“It is there.” says Columelia, “specifically admit-| 
ted by that intelligent breeder, that those sheep} 








not the #ugst wool, or at least that they have not 


Powel supposes, for the ‘support of the fleece,’ 
whether he means by this expression, the preserva- 
tion of the fleece, or the maintenance of its quality 
and value.” ‘In selecting Merinoes, 1 would pay 
no regard to any thing but the fineness and unifor- 
mity of the fleece, and their general healthiness.’” 

And again, in the American Farmer of January 
18, 1826— 

“As the inspection of the wool over the whole 
body of the sheep, will be the best possible guide 
to determine the value of the animal, there is no 
occasion for examining other marks, such as YOLK,”| 
&e, 

The reader will observe that Columella is there | 
instructing the ignorant how to select Merino sheep, | 
and he particularly charges them to pay No ATTEN-| 
TION TO YOLK, but to avoid it, as a useless ingre- 
dient, and to reject those sheep in which it abounds. | 
Is it not then a just inference, that Columella did 
not believe yolk to be a characteristic of the Merino) 
race? } 

I will prove it thus. Columella certainly knows. 
and admits that in selecting breeders of any race,| 
characteristic marks must be regarded. | 

But, says Columella. in selecting Merino sheep, 
yolk is not only to be disregarded, but avoided. | 
Consequently, Columella does not believe yolk to be! 
a characteristic of the Merino race. If he has said} 
any thing to the contrary to suit other purposes, it} 
is not my duty to reconcile the inconsistency. | 

If there has been any “man of straw” in the| 
case, he was rot of my begetting, and if his head} 
has been “cut off,” “thou can’st not say I did it.”| 
The verdict must be, ‘‘felo de se.” 

Let us now take into consideration the queries, 
with which Columella concludes his last communi- 
cation; they are as follow. 

“if yolk is necessary to the growth of fire wool,| 





quantity of it, how does it happen that Southdowns) 


which have the most copious secretion of yolk, have |and the finest fleeces have usually the greacest | 
} 


generally the finest wool.” 


and several other breeds, have as fine or finer wool 


I submit to the reader whether any such admis-| than half-blood Merinoes, while the latter secrete a 
sion can be drawn from the expressions which I) much greater quantity of yolk?” 


{ 


have used, and refer to the paper itself, for the in-| “How does it happen that high fed sheep have 


genious process, by which | am represented as say-| 


more yolk and coarser wool than low fed sheep?” 


ing the very reverse of what I did say. It may ne-| ‘How does it happen that rams have more yolk 
verthcless be proper to state that J had no allusion /and coarser wool than ewes? Does not reason teach 
to those sheep of “dark exterior,” which Columella|us to doubt a theory which has such difficulties to 
describes, and confidently affirms to be the particu-| reconcile?” 


lar exceptions, to my general rule. I consider that 


| As these queries seem to be partly addressed to 


“dark exterior,” as prima facie evidence of fine| me, I will answer them with much pleasure, as far 


wool, rather than of the contrary. 


as my experience wil] permit, and | take this op- 


In this, as in all other matters, i disclaim all pre-| portunity of saying. that it will always give me 


tension to infallibility of judgment. I merely gave 
my opinion because it had been asked; and [I now 


pleasure to communicate to Columella, any infor- 
mation in my power. 


offer such explanations as seem to be necessary in| In reply then to the first query, I can only say, 


relation to the exceptions to the general rule, It! 


that I doubt the fact there assumed. I have never 


was my intention to designate those fleeces which seen any Southdown sheep, but those imported by 
every experienced breeder must have occasionally; Mr. Powel, and 1 do maintain that those sheep have 
met with, where the yolk had become hardened or| quite as much yolk as the fleeces of half-blood Me- 
ronereted into masses of a yellow crumbly substance, | rinoes. 
mstead ef being equally and uniformly diffused, and| As to the second query, I think we ought not to 
uf an oily consistence, as is the case where the se-| be called upon to’ answer that, until Columella has 
eretion has been regular and healthful. { never) satisfied nimsecr of the fact. 
could have suspected, that any one would consider} That he doubts it, is proved by the following quo- 
the terms “peculiar secretion and conerction of the| tation from the American Farmer of January 13, 
yoik,” as synonymous with “the most copious secre-| 1826, where he says, in reference to this query— 
tion of yolk,” and am surprised that so intelligent,}. “I have mostly observed, that those who are most 
and experienced a writer as Columella, should have! tenacious of this opinion have flocks in bad condi 
fallen into this error. jtion, exhibiting the appearance of negligence and 
Columella objects to his having been made to/starvation; and I have been led to doubt whether 
say, “BY INFERENCE,” “that yolk is nota charac-|the theory was the cause or the effect of the bad 
teristic of the Merino race.” This inference, he) condition of their flocks.” 
says, “is erroneous,” and that he has “no where| As to the last query, Columella will himself ad 


said any thing from which it could be drawn.” How} mit, that all the secretions of the male, in the whole 
far he is justifiable in making these assertions may|quadruped race, are coarser and more abundant 
be seen where he has declared, (American Farmer,|than those of the female. The question should 


those which have less.” Tris 1s THE VERY MATTEA 
IN DISPUTE. [ have no hesitation in saying that f 
do not believe the “speculative” fact. 

A very little reflection, will satisfy Columella 
that the question is not, whether fat sheep have 
coarser wool than lean sheep, nor whether rams haye 
coarser wool than ewes; but other things bein 
equal, whether those sheep which have an abun. 
dance of yolk have not finer and more valuable 
fleeces, than those which have little or no yolk. 


JAMES CALDWELL, 





SALE OF WOOL. 
(From the Boston Statesman.) 

Enclosed you have the last sale of Wool at Bos. 
ton. The price has lowered nearly 20 per cent, 
Be so good as to insert it. The account of sales 
will be interesting to the Woollen Manufacturers 
Yours, &e. 

Sale of Wool, in Boston, the 15th inst. by David 
Hale. Conditions; satisfactory notes, under $1000, 
six months; over 1000, six and nine months. 


380 Ibs. fine grade fleeces, washed, Ib. 41 cts. 





Dec. 30th, 1825,) “abundance of youx 1s syeiered 4 been, how does it happen, that “those rams 
which have the most yolk, have coarser fleeces than 


FQUND in the best woolled animal, nor is this ingre- 


280 full blood do do 48 
66 = lambs’ 43 
98 - pulled 43 

725 pieces washed 16 

250 full blood fleeces in the grease 28 
120 fine high grade fleeces washed 44 

280 full blood tieeces do 51 

430 6 selected do 51 

950 grade do very clean 36 

312 do do in the dirt 24 

350 various fleeces washed 21 

250 Ist sort lambs’ wool do 41 

500 grade fleeces do 41 

220 fine fleeces in grease 20 

230 full blood fleeces washed 42 

220 - do in the grease 27 

400 oe merino do 31 

1800 o high grade washed 42 

2000 - fleeces in grease 30 
800 grade fleeces washed $4 

1600 full blood, high grade washed 46 

1700 “ do dec 49 

1409 “ do do 48 

1300 “ do do 49 
900 grade fleeces 40 

1100 do washed 41 
600 do do 34 
550 do do 36 
10 do pieces 36 

1100 full tlood, high grade, washed 44 

1600 me fleeces do 50 
900 ’ high grade fleeces do 46 

1300 as fleeces do 50 

1250 ase do do 48 

1300 high grade fleeces do 384 
300 full blood = do do 41 
200 se do in grease 24 
200 merino do do 28 
600 do do washed 87 
400 grade_ do do 28 
400 full blood fleeces in grease 27 
300 grade do washed 27 
100 full blood do do 27 

3800 ** high grade do 47 

3 bales Danish lambs’ wool 30 
3 German do 19 
2 Saxony do 46 
2 extra fine Spanish do 71 
6 Portuguese do 37 
6 Spanish Legoviane do 87 
15 do do 41 
3 do do 63 
74 fine grade wool, well washed 
5 bales suld 46 
5 choice wool 47 
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5 lbs. Portuguese wool 40 cts. 
2 Saxony, No. 2 40 
, } do 1 40 
$ do 64 
10 Imperial Sax’y wool,2sold 1 51 priate more of t 
10 Electoral do do 172 
8 superfine lambs’ wool 46 
5 Saxony de 46 
6 do do 46 
7 ~~ super clean Spanish 62 
10 EMR do 92 
20 Ist sort lambs’ wool, very clean 48 
20 same wool 48 abroad. 
1 No. 19 common Saxony wool 33 
1 20 Saxony lambs’ do 5t article. 
1 41 do do 44 
1 162 fair quality Saxony 51 
8 163, 169, 170 com. do 29 
i 166, Ist quality Saxony 
sorted pieces 64 
1 162,2d do do 51 
1 168, 3d do do 26 
2 9,10, B. Ayres wool,M 4 Mr. SKINNER, 
14 South American 9 
3 2d qual. lambs’ wool, washed $34 
1 lambs’ wool, black, 27 





AGRICULTURAL AXIOMS. 


In no department is Bacon’s celebrated maxim 
“knowledge is power” more true than in regard to 
agriculture: hence no farmer can be accounted skil- 
ful in his profession who does not avail himself of 
the information to be derived from. the experience 
of others, and who does not improve his knowledge 
of husbandry by the perusal of ihe ablest works that 
have been written on that subject. It is absurd to 
imagine, that the communication of knowledge by 
printing, which has promoted the advancement of 


every other art, should be of no use ip agriculsure-|- 


Endeavour to raise good grain, for it will always 
sell, even in years of plenty, whereas it is only in 
dear and scarce seasons that there is a demand for 
erain of an inferior quality. 

’ Let your stock of cattle, horses, &c. be of the 
best sorts, and more remarkable for real utility than 
for beauty or fashion. 

Be not above your profession, and always consi- 
der it as the first that any man can follow. 

Admit no guest into your house, who cannot live 
upon the productions of his own country. — 

No farmer ought to undertake to cultivate any 
more land than he can stock and manage to advan- 
tage. Itis better to till 20 acres weil, than 100 in 
a slovenly manner. 

A man’s owning a large farm is no excuse for im- 
pertect tillage. What he cannot improve he,need 
not undertake to cuitivate. Most of our lands in 
the vicinity of villages, if left to the operation oi 
nature, will soon be profitable for fuel and timber. 
Large pastures may be profitable with no other la- 
bour than what is necessary to keep them clear of| 
bushes. But to run over 20 acres of ploughed land 
or mowing land, for what, with good cultivation, 
may be obtained from five acres, is the quintessence 
of bad husbandry. 

A large farm without skill, capital, or industry, | 
is a plague to its owner. It is like what somebody 
said of seli-righteousness, the more you have of it 
the worse you are off. 

Be not afraid of trying experiments; but let them 
be on a small scale at first, and few at a time. 





BAKLEY. 


We last year took occasion to recommend to our 
agricultural friends more attention to the cultivation 
of Barley. We were induced to do this by the high 
price of the article at the time, and the prospect of 





sumption of malt liquors in our country. The price 
which it brings the present season, confirms the cor- 
rectness of the remarks we then made, and furnishes 
the best a to our farmers to appro- 

eir land to this species of grain. 
By an advertisement in our paper this week it will 
be seen that one dollar and ten cents a bushel are 
now paid for Barley at the Brewery in this place, 
and at half this price, if we are correctly informed, 
it would not be an unprofitable crop. The quantity 
raised in this State is so small, that the brewers are 
obliged to procure most of their supplies from 
It is certainly desirable that our own far- 
mers should avail themselves of the demand for this 
[Con. paper. 
[We have always been of opinion that Barle 
might be cultivated much more extensively, wit 
comparative advantage in Maryland. ‘The present 
price is from 90 cents to $1.25 per bushel.} 





LARGE POTATO, 


Dear Sir,—The following is a description of a 
Sweet Potato, raised by E. Pettigrew, Esq. at Lake 
Phelps, Tyrrel county, N. Carolina. By inserting 
it in your paper you will oblige 
A Frienp To AGRICULTURE. 

The weight of the potato was eleven and a quarter 
pounds, the length two feet, and the circumference 
nineteen inches. Mr. P. had several others of near- 
ly the same size. 





EXPORTS FROM NEW ORLEANS. 


The following is the amount of cotton and tobac- 
co exported from New Orleans during the last five 


years, viz. 
Bales of Cotton Hhds. of Tobacco. 


in 109%% 


1823 171,431 19.371 
1824 143.943 5.910 
1825 204.557 16.849 
1826 251,924 18,180 


So we see that Cotton has increased in the great 
amount of 100,000 bales in four years; but the aver- 
age of Tobacco exported is less than it was. 


Liens 











LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





THE MOTHER. 
(Continued from page 286.) 


[To render the sense of the subject more com. 
plete, should the reader not recur to the last number 
for the first part of this article, we here repeat the 
last paragraph of what was there inserted, on the 
office and duties of the Mother.] 


Although to make a good instructress, the mother 
should be herself well instructed, is correct, as a 
general rule; yet there are exceptions to this as well 
as every other rule, and an instance I have lately 
met with, has convinced me that attention and 
affection, with a good natural understanding, is suffi- 
cient for the performance of this important task. 
As many a fond mother may be deterred from un- 
dertaking this sacred and endearing duty by a ditii- 
dence of her qualifications, I will relate the instance 
to which | have alluded. 

I lately paid a visit of some weeks, to a friend of 
mine, who lives on an estate remote from any city 
or large town. He had an only son, to me one of 
the most interesting youths I have ever met with, 
though probably he would not be so to most persons. 

He was tall beyond what is usually called tall at 
his age; very slender and very pale. His manners 
were so shy and reserved for some days, that I 
thought him dull and stupid, and was induced to 





a continued demand, afforded by the increased con- 


to say: but the eager and intelligent-countenance 
with which he listened to the conversation of others 
soon changed this supposition, and made me believe 
his silence proceeded from timidity. I therefore by 
gentle and insinuating attentions endeavoured to 
gain his confidence and conquer his reserve. In 
this I soon succeeded, for beneath a cold exterior, 
and bashful and reserved manners, he had a warm 
heart and perverse disposition, 

We are all physiognomists by nature, and though 
the principles of this science may not be under- 
stood, its sensations will always enable us to read in 
the countenange of another what is passing in the 
mind, and where kindness and sympathy are disco- 
vered, kindness and sympathy will be excited. Thus 
at least it was, with my young friend and myself, 
and without the aid of many words we formed an 
acquaintance with each other, which soon ripened 
into confidence and intimacy. 

He undertook to be the guide and companion of 
y rambles, and while he led me into the deepest 
cesses of the forest, explored the caverns, or 
climbed the sides of the mountain, in search of their 
natural productions—or walked with me through 
the garden, over the grain fields, or by the banks of 
the river, he displayed an extent and variety of 
knowledge which I have seldom met with in any, 
and never before, in so young a man. 

He had the most minute, as well as extensive in- 
formation, on subjects of natural history. Not a 
tree, not a plant, not a bird or insect that we met 
with, but he could give me a history of With the 
mineral, he seemed as well acquainted as with the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms, and to this practi- 
cal and useful knowledge, he added not only an ac- 
quaintance with, but an enthusiastic love for, the 
poets, both ancient and modern. ‘The apt and fre- 
uent quotations which burst from him, were ocea- 
sioned by some analogy between the verse and the 


abundantly ‘stored mind, ae 

Homer, Euripides, Sophocles, weep orsces 
Lucian, with all the other Greek and in_poets, 
seemed even more familiar to him than any of the 
modern, except the English. With Horace in par- 


ticular he seemed so familiar, that one would have 
supposed that instead of an ancient author, he had 


"| been his every day companion and friend; and whe- 


ther we eat or drank—walked abroad or staid at 
home—expatiated on the charms of the country and 
solitude, or the pleasures of the city, and socie- 
ty—oa the virtues of poverty, or the vices of the 
rich—of poets and of statesmen—for every scene 
and every subject he had some apposite verse from 
his favourite Horace, to illustrate and enforce his 
observation, and this with such perfect Simplicity 
and such an ardent enthusiasm, that it was evident 
that he did so to display the beauties of the poet 
and not his own learning. 

I used to love to draw him out, and though [ 
thought myself a pretty good scholar, I often learn- 
ed information from him, which | had not derived 
from books, and was astonished at his accurate and 
correct knowledge of the history, custom- and man- 
ners of the ancie: ts. 

As he was an only son, and of course would in- 
herit the large and valuable plantation of bis father, 
he was not destined for any profession; having much 
leisure, without any inclination for society, his whole 
time was devoted to books, rural oceupations and 
amusements. No wonder then that bis mind was 
so richly stored. 

One day we were comparing our own times with 
their manners and vices, with those of former ages, 
and to a one was as obnoxious to satire as the 
other, I repeated some lines from an English poet, 
and then some of Juvenal’s in the original. He 
stopped me, telling me he did not understand Latin. 





think he did not converse because he had nothing 


I was astonished, and could scarcely believe him, 


objects and the scenes arousgamney had no tincture 
SC ee eee ines of an 
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"9 is $0 much time thrown away, which, while it loads 


/ Mhent I could rely, and being unacquainted with the! foundations of future knowledge. 


‘sometinies indulged,” answered I, “that the years) or smallest flower.” 
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and inquired how then it was possible for him to be| 
so well acquainted with the Latin authers. 


“But,” continued I, “in all the other branches of] exhibited, and 
knowledge, I perceive you have likewise made a/it decidedly superior. 


tent judges have pronounced 
It combines great power 


“Solely through the medium of translation,” he| greater proficiency than most young men of your) with extraordinary sweetness and richness of tone, 


replied. jown age.” 


land it is susceptible at the same time of the utmost 


"Yet," continued I, “it seems strange that you’ “If this is the case,” said he modestly, “it must) variety in its combinations. So soft are its tones, 
should not have acquired the language, when you arise from the same causes; first, that the years de-| that some have called it the ““olian Harp harmon- 


are so completely imbued with the spirit of these 
authors, and have so accurate and extensive a 
knowledge of the history, manners and writings of 
the Greeks and Romans, all of which indicate a 
degree of study and research which is seldom met 
with, how comes it then you have not made yourself, 
a master of these works in the original?” }and companion of my youth. 
“Simply,” he answered, ‘because my mother all, and every thing to me. 
was unacquainted with those languages, and I have, 
never had any other instructor than my mother.” 
“Is this possible?” I exclaimed; “why few, very 
few of our young men who have been educated in 
our colleges are as well versed in classic literature.” 


|studies; but still more to my mother’s care and in- 
fluence over my mind. 


She was the play-fellow of my chiluhood, the friend 


left me destitute of education. 


“The reason is obvious,” said he, “the very defi-; assured her friends that I should be neither igno- 


My constitution, even from| well toned organ. 
my infaney, has been so frail and so liable to disease,| the most rapid passages, it is to soft and plaintive 
‘that she would never suffer me to be sent from home.! music that it is best adapted, affording a rich treat 


In fact she has been} 


voted to learning the languagés, I devoted to oth-r ized,” while others, on hearing its rich and power- 


|ful chords, have “. deceived by supposing it a 
hough capable of executing 


to the lovers of Scotch and Irish melody. 
The science of music is, by means of this instru- 
ment, brought within the compass of the meanest 


“Every one proynosticated that I should be a;capacity; half an hour’s instruction will give any 
spoiled child, meaning an ignorant and vicious one. 
Often was she urged to send me to school, and ask-| music, a full conception of it, and a few weeks 
ed of what value life and health would be. if she! practice will make a pleasing performer. 
It was in vain she, known several ladies to play any simple melody,at 


one, who is at all acquainted with the rudiments of 
I have 


sight, very sweetly, within an hour alter seeing the 


ciency from which I suffered, viz. the want of alrant nor vicious, and that she would educate me! instrument. Its simplicity, however, will be appa- 


more learned preceptor, made me a more diligen 
and laborious student. rder 
ficiency, I applied myself with indefatiga 


e perse- | little better than none at all. 
verance to a study of critics and commentators, | 


“Such opinion rather piqued my mother, and sti- 


In order to supply this de | such education as a woman could give, would be 
l 


erself. Her friends smiled, and seemed to think) rent to any of your musical readers, from the fok 


lowing description. 
The Harmonicon consists of twenty-five glaas 
goblets, arranged in a square of five rows in front 


whose copious notes and illustrations awakened a; mulated her to persevere in a scheme suggested by|and as many deep, and comprises sixteen natural 


degree of curiosity, and excited a closeness of at-| her affection. 
tention I should not otherwise have felt, and induc-/ companion. 


As I have said, she has been my sole | notes, with all the relative semitones. 
In early childhood, it was through the/and highest notes are 


The lowest 


ed me to study the natural and civil history of the medium of conversation that she conveyed her in- a 


country in which these poets lived, and of the; struction. 

people whose manners they described. “I learned reading, writing, and arithmetic, by way 
“Had I read these authors in the original, and) of amusement and occupation. Above all, she cul- 

under the dif@ttion of a learned professor, I should tivated my faculties as they successively developed 

have rested satisfied with the usual routine of in-| themselves. First, perception. By her undivided 


struction afd a progress equal to that of my fellow! and sedulous attention, she gave an accuracy to my| 


students. But having no teacher on whose judg-| faculty of perception, which proved one of the best 
For instance, as 
Originals, the only way in which I could judge of; soon as I could speak, if I were playing with a flow- 
the translations I read, was by comparing one trans-' er, she would ask me how many petals it bad, what 


lation with another, analyzing their different beau-|was the colour, the _form——haw mynw leaves the 
a ie orontak we and then make me compare 


— ; poe cdl hema oge 
wee refertiag - Seentaiors, 20d again Se HRS’ le ScCurately with others. It was thus with every 
age or country in which they wrote. Such a course! object I touched, every thing which engaged my at- 
of study naturally filled my mind with more ideas,| tention, all of which she subjected to the same 
than a study of the languages could have done; but’ minute and scrupulous examination. This habit 
though it may have enlarged, I will not pretend to gave a truth and distinctness to my perceptions, that 
say it strengthened my intellectual faculties more, I have found of the greatest use when applied to 
than the acquisition of these dead languages would) scientific pursuits. My judgment, my memory, 
have done. This is a disputed point, and many|even my imagination were improved and exercised 
learned men maintain that no other kind of know | by equally simple methods. It would be an endless 
ledge is so useful in strengthening and disciplining! task to enumerate the means she employed to 


ee 
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| The annexed scale, representing the instrument ar- 
ranged in the key of C, displays the whole at a sin- 
gle glance. 


“Ge Ce Be" Gs BO 
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The figures shew the order of succession among 









































the mind. Be this as it may, one result has been,’ strengthen, to enlarge, and ornament my mind.|the naturals and their corresponding semitones in 
to make me more intimately acquainted with these Such as it is, it is all her work—a, work to which she| the right hand and upper front rows. 


illustrious authors, and to have fixed not only their; has devoted her whole time and attention. Every 
sentiments, but the figures and descriptions by) walk, was for me, not only a lesson in natural bis- 
whieh those sentiments were illustrated indelibly in! tory, but one in morals, religion and taste. 


| 


Each glass has a label pasted on it, giving the 
name of the note, which saves the trouble of study- 


It wasjing the gamut; -for this is constantly in view while 


my memory, and initiated me more perfectly into from the works of God, oftener than from the works| performing. The sound is elicited by passing the 


their beauties than could probably have been done|of man, that she drew her instructions;—Nature,| ball of the middle finger, when wet, gently along 
thé common course of collegiate studies. Since/the ever open volume in which we studied, where|the periphery of the glass. The touch is acquired 


b 

all those wearisome days, months, and years which) we find the finest examples of sublimity, beauty, | 

arc theré bestowed on the acquisition of the lan-|and utility. 

guages, I have most delightfully employed in ac-| ‘She made me remark the wonderful adaptation of 

@uiring the knowledge of what these languages) every thing for the purpose for which it was design- 

Contain.” ed, equally displayed in the revolutions of the 
“You almost confirm me ‘im an opinion I have! planets and the organization of the meanest insect, 


ed by boys in the study of Greek and Latin (To be continued.) 








the memory with words, leaves the mind destitute 
of ideas; such at least is too often the case.” 

“Net exactly so,” answered my young friend, Dean Sir, 
“words must convey ideas; but one effect I have! If you cousider a description of the musical in- 
myself often witnessed, which is, that the study of strumentI have lately invented, a suitable piece for 
these languages is so laborious and irksome, that it}the “Ladies’ Department” of your paper, I will 
teo often gives the young students a disgust to the| cheerfully give,it,; while, at the same time, it will 
works which they are obliged to study, in order to| gratify me to see it inserted. 
acquire the language, a disgust, which prevents) ‘The “Grand Harmonicon,” the name under which 


GRAND HARMONICON. 


them afterwards reading them; and this I believe is/it has been patented, although not new in its prin- 
the true reason why so many young men, after leav-| ciples, is yet different in its ‘construction from all 
those musical glasses which have heretofore been 





ing college, never look into a classic author.” 


in a very few minutes. In fact almost any one can 
do it on the first trial. Some of the glasses are 
made to require water to bring them to proper tune, 
to afford a facility in wetting the fingers. The 
quantity necessary, is shewn by a mark drawn 
through the label. 

In performing, only those sixteen glasses, com- 
orised within the double lines, are to be used, dis- 
pensing with the right hand and back rows,—unless 


‘an accidental flat or sharp should intervene, when 


it will be found in the proper place. ‘The above 
scale, as before remarked. shews the instrument ar- 
ranged in the key of C; but it is easily adapted to 
any other, by changing those notes which require 
to be made flat or sharp, for their respective semi- 
tones. -In this it possesses an advantage over all 
others. For example: if the music is set in A, with 
three sharps in the cliff, then let F, G and C.natural 
change places with F, G and C sharp, and-in like 
manner with any other key. Having set the instru- 
ment to the music, every key is played alike. The 
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following scale shews the instrument in the key 








As soon as the learner can play a dozen simple 
airs, he should begin to throw in the accompani- 








ment, which, to an amateur, will afford the highest 
leasure, and give a fine opportunity of displaying 
fis taste. A second is composed chiefly of thirds, 
fifths, sixths and octaves. The instrument being 
arranged to the key, it follows that every third glass 
are thirds to each other, every fifth, fifths; every 
sixth, siaths; and every eighth, octaves. Nothing 
can be easier than to throw in these chords, accord- 
- ing to the taste of the performer; and the various 
combinations which may be thus introduced are 
endless. A very little practice will render this so 
perfectly familiar, that it will no longer be necessary 
] to have the second written. 


The Harmonicon was invented solely for my own 


ce 


instrument, I have made arrangements for furnish- 
ing as many as may be required. The price of the 
?— exclusive of the frame, is thirty-five dollars. 

‘he frame," aceording to the pleasure of the pur- 
chaser, will cost from»five to thirty dollars. ‘To 
have an idea of it, you have only to imagine a ma- 
hogany table about two‘feet square, whith may be 
made a very handsome piece of furniture. A neat 
mahogany case, with a top shutting down to protect 
the glasses, would cost about ten dollars. 

Every instrument is tuned according to a scale I 
keep with me, and numbered accordingly. Should 
a glass be lost, it is only necessary to acquaint me 
with the number of the instrument and name of the 
note, and it will be replaced immediately, for which 
two dollars is charged. ‘This is the whole expense 
of keeping it in repair, for otherwise it is never out 
of order, but always in tune. A Book of Instruc- 
tions, with some favourite music, accompanies each 
instrument. Persons residing in Baltimore, or its 
vicinity, may obtain further information on applica- 
tion to Edward J. Coale, where orders will be re- 
ceived—or address a line to me at Eastville, Nor» 


thampton, Virginia. 

FRANCIS H. SMITH. 
P. S. I should have observed, that the goblets are 
made with a stem an inch or two long, by which 
they are fixed into the sounding board, wherein are 
holes to receive them. 





amusement, and is «he fruit of “my leisure hours. = “ the most reputed horse painter of his time. 


But having received frequent applications for the Stubbs’ picture gave rise to some unfavourable cri- 
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ticism# by his brother artists, in réspect that the 
elevation of the horse’s crest was excessive, indeed, 
totally out of nature; and it was boldly asserted at 
Stubbs’ sale, that the painter must have drawn-upon 
his imagination, in order tq deck out a horse with 
|such a lofty and swelling forehand. A well known 
‘writer on these subjects, however, has since made . 
‘an effectual, because practical defence for Stubbs 
and the original draughtsman. ‘This writer states, 
that he pointed out to the late Mr. Tattersall and 
‘several other gentlemen, a horse, the ar of 
‘the Duke of Portland, with a crest acknowle 

by them, to be full as lefty and extensive as that 
(appears in the portrait of the Godolphin Arabian. 
|The late Rev. Mr. Chafin also, who saw the Ara- 
| bian frequently in 1751-2, vouches for the correct- 
ness of Stubbs’ picture. 

This Arabian was fifteen hands in height, of great 
substance, of the truest conformation for strength 
and action, bearing every indication of a real cours- 
er—a horse of the desart. His colour was entire 
brown bay, with wottles on the buttocks and crest, 
excepting a small streak of white upon the binder 
heels." He was imported into France from some 
capital or royal ne in Barbary, whence it was sus- 
pected he was stolen, and said to have been foaled 
in 1724. So little was he valued in France, that he 
was actually employed in the ae of drawing 
a cart in the streets of Paris. Mr. Coke brought 
him oyer from France, and gave hi Williams, 











SPORTING OLIO. 










master of the St. James’ Coffee H who pre- 
sented him to the Earl Godolphin. the 














CORRECT PORTRAIT AND MEMOIR OF ‘Hits CELEBRATED GODOLPHIN ARABIAN. 


The Gopotrnin Arastan was imported into this 
country [England,] about five-and twenty years 
afier the Darley Arabian. They were the most ce- 
lebrated and valuable for their blood and high form. 
as stallions, which have yet appeared, and are the 
source of our present best racing blood. There are 
sufficient reasons, however, for the supposition, that 
Lord Godolphin’s horse was in reality a Barb. The 
public bas been in constant possession of the true 
portraiture of this famous horse, so remarkable and 
striking in his form; which is not the case, to the| 
regret of all true sportsmen, with respect to the | 








Darley Arabian, of whicn there now exists, if it 
yet do exist, but the solitary original picture, at the 
old mansion of Mr. Darley; the present possessor 
having, it is reported, returned no answer to an ap- 
plication some years since, for leave to take an en- 
graving of it for the public satisfaction. 

The portrait which accompanies the present de- 
scription, was taken by the late celebrated Stubbs, 
from an original by a French artist, sow in thé pos- 
session of Lord Francis Godolphin Osborne, at his 
seat at Go g Hills. Another, and “Age, Ae 
earlier drawing, was made from the life, by 




































n 
years 1730 and 1731, the Arabian srr that 
noble sportsman’s stud as teaser to his sta Hob-_ 
goblin, which horse refusing to cover Roxana, 8 
was in consequence put to the Arabian, and prod 4 
a colt foal, the famous Larn, the most elegant and at 
beautiful, as well as the best rager ofhis.time. The ~ , 
mutual attachment between the Arabian 4 Pt 
and a stable cat, is well He diédjin 1753, som 
the most successful as a stallion of any. 
horse, before or since imported. 











Cure ror THE Sore Tonave in Horses. 
J. S. Sinner, Ese. Philadelphia, Now, 25, 1826. 
Sir,—Having observed by one of the 
rs, that Dr. Spence had addressed to 
etter on the subject of a destructive disease 
prevails at present among the horses in M 
viz: ulcerated tongue. 
This is to inform you that some years ba 
I resided in the State of Mississippi, the same 
ease attacked and carried off many fine h 
was there called the sore tongue. A remedy 
found, by taking one quarter of an ou 
sulphate of zinc, or white vitriol, and dis p 
in one porter bottle of water, and washing the tofigue 
three, four, or five times in the course of two days. 
Indeed it seldom failed, particularly if msed early; z 
it seemed to check the disease immediately; the 
horse would at first nibble delicately, anc ry 
after, eat as usual. A drench of oaé po In 
given quickly, aids the cure. 
Respectfully yours, &c. ae 
: WILLIAM EB. LEHMAN, 
N. B.—My impression is, that alum water was 
used with success also. One ounce oLalum, dissoly- 
ed in a bottle of water. and the tongue washed well, 
by taking a rag wet with the solution, introducing 
it into the mouth and rabbing well over and about 
the tongue. “ 


































Cure ror re Sore Mourn in Horses. = % 
. » ». Lancaster, Penn. November 23, 1826, 
The following method of practice and recipe for 











the cure of the prevailing di among horses, 
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called sore mouth, was obtained from Mr. Tomlinson, 
(one_of the proprietors of the Western Mail Stages) 
on his return from visiting the sick horses in the 
line, and [ am authorised to say, will, if strictly at- 
tended to, succeed in curing 99 cases in 100; by in- 
serting it you will oblige Many. 


RECIPE. 

On the commencement of the disease, bleed mo- 
derately. If the blood, after cooling, appears ‘to 
have much buff on it, repeat the bleeding; give a 
pint of castor oil; if it does not operate in 16 hours, 
give two-thirds of a pint. Nitre may be given at 
the rate of 2 oz. a day, or salts two or three times a 
week, + Ib. at a time; these may be given in a thin 
mush, or rather slop of bran, it being the best food 





for the animal while diseased. 


Take half a pint of honey, one table spoon full| circle, returning for more food. - , 
eating, he employs his flexible snout in a singular 


manner to thrust the food in his mouth, doubling it 


of borax, and one quart of strong sage tea, mix 
them well together, then take a stick and tie a soft! 
rag to the end of it; dip it in the mixture and wash | 
the tongue, gums and mouth well; the more frequent | 
the better, at least every two hours—sweet milk in| 


with care. 


‘The pulse, and appearance of the blood, must go- | 
vern as to the necessity of bleeding more than once. | 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 


(Vat. Gaz. 


“We have alluded to the sporting of the Otter, | 


and may new rémark that its disposition in this re-| 
spect is si @W@ interesting. ‘Their favourite | 
sport is sliding, and for this purpose in winter the 


hichest ridge of anow iS selected, to the top of which “40 may desire it, to supply themselves with indi- 
» liatal F viduals of the Alderney breed of catthkh—so remark- 


the otters scramble, where, lying on the belly, with 
the fore feet bent backwards, they give themselves; 
an impulse with the hind legs, and swiftly glide| 
head foremost down the declivity, sometimes for the | 
distance of twenty yards. ‘This sport they continue} 
apparently with the keenest enjoyment, until fatigue | 
or hunger induces them to desist. In the summer} 
this amusement is obtained by selecting a spot} 
where the river bank is sloping, has a clayey soil,| 
and the water at its base is of a considerable depth. | 
The Otters then remove from the surface, for the 
breadth of several feet, the sticks, roots, stones, and 
other obstructions, and render the surface as level 
as possible. 
cipitous spot, and starting from the top slip with ve- 
locity-over the inclining ground, and plump into the 
water to a depth proportioned to their weight and ra- 
pidity of motion. Altera few slides and plunges, the 
surface of the clay becomes very smooth and slip-| 
ery, and the rapid succession of the sliders show| 
om much these aniroals are delighted by the game, | 
as well as how capable they are of performing ac-| 
tions, which have no other object than that of plea- 
sure or diversion.” 
“Shrew moles are most active in the morning, at 
mid-day, and in the evening; after rains they are 


| 
| 


particularly busy in repairing their damaged galle-| _ 


ries; and in long continued wet weather, we tind 
that they seek the high grounds for security. ‘he 
precision with which ‘they daily come to the surface 
at twelve o’clock, is very remarkable, and is well 
known in the country. In many instances, when we 
have watched them, they have appeared exactly at 
twelve, and at this time only have we sueceeded in 
taking them alive, which is easily done by intercept- 
ing their progress with a spade, broad knife blade, 
&e. and throwing them on the surface. These ani- 





mals do not appear to be well suited for living in 
the open air, especially if it be somewhat cool; for, 
after being a few miautes exposed, we have always 


observed them to shiver, as if from the change of 


temperature. 

‘That an animal of this kind should be domesti- 
cated with facility, would seem hardly possible, yet 
our friend, ‘Titian Peale, tamed a very fine one 
which he caught while we were together examining 
their modes of burrowing. ‘This shrew mole is kept 
in a box containing some loose earth and dried grass 
for his bed; he eats considerable quantities of fresh 
meat, either cooked or raw, drinks freely, and is re- 


markably lively and playful, following the hand of 
the feeder by the scent—burrowing for a short dis- 


tance in the loose earth, and, after making a small 
When engaged in 


under so as to force it directly backwards. When 
he has obtained one piece of meat, he will not re- 


linquish it even for the sake of earth worms or other 
the tea will do no harm, or a little nitre may occa-|vourite fuod; he is also fond of burying himself 
sionally be put in with good effect—be particular in| When he has received any thing, in order to eat it 
keeping the mouth clean, and nursing the horse| “disturbed.” 
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$>'The next meeting of the Board of Trestees| 
jof the MaryLaxp AGricuLturat Society will be 

In reading the first volume of Dr. Godman’s 
American Natural History, we were struck with the} 
following among other curious passages. | 


held at the town residence of Mr. James Swan, on 
Thursday, the 7th of December. A full and early 


meeting is desirable, that the scheme of premiums 


may be finally decided upon. 





S#ALDERNEY Cattte —It will be seen by the 
advertisement of Messrs. Jenaings & ‘Tiomas, that) HOGS’ LARD, 
an opportunity will vccur on the 9th inst., for those | LEAD, Pig 


able for the rich colour and quality of its milk. 





8%Wanrten, for distribution—some seed of the! NAVAL STORES, Tar 
early black seed cotton, which has been raised in 


Maryland. 





SUPERIOR ALDERNEY CATTLE, 


FOR SALE AT PUBLICK AUCTION. 


Will be sold on Saturday, the 9th of December, (inst. ) 
ck, at the Kising Sun Tavern, on the Ger- 


at 120’ 
mantown road, in the county of Philadelphia, kept by 


Jacob Billger, a stock of 15 head of ALperNey Carrie, | SOAP. Baltimore White, 
‘They climb up the bank at a less pre-| consisting of Cows, Bulls and Calves, of ditferent ages;| 


jthey are of the original stock imported in the year 
| 1816, by M. Wurts, aud the utmost care has been ob-| PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr 
served to preserve the blood pure and free from mix-| APP! E BRANDY, Ist pr 
|ture. The beauty and superior excellence of the Al-| SUGARS, Havana White, ¢.1b.| 12 
|derney cow for the dairy, is so well established, that no| do. 
This stock} 


remark on that head is deemed necessary. 
will be tuund well worth the attention of those who 
are desirous of improving their breed of cattle, and 


they will be sold without reserve, to the highest bidder. |, 


Catalogues may be had at the Auction Store, No. 36 
North front-street, or at the Rising Sun Tavern, where 
the cattle may be seen two days previous to the sale. 

JENNINGS & THOMAS, 
Dec. 1, 1826. luctioncers. 
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CURWEN IN REPLY 
ON “‘THE MODUS OPA 
«Ag the MODUS OPERANDI OF 
giNG AND DISPOSING OF THIS 
BEEN EXPLAINED, it is not knowd,"Ssays Columella 
“what errect it has upon the quality of the wool.’ 


JMELLA 
od 


Will any man contend, that because “the modus 


a of nature in producing cannot be explained,’ 


at therefore the EFFECTs cannot be known? Can 
Columella explain the modus operandi of nature in 
producing the oak from the acorn—the smallest 
atom—or even himself? Or will he deny that 
acorns produce oaks, or that children are born? 


nature?” 


RE IN PRODU- 


ION HAS NOT 





Luccock, page 108—‘*There are fleeces, we 
are told, so uniformly alike through the whole ex- 
jtent, that persons accustomed to obsérve wool; and 
even manufacturers, have not been able to distin- 
guish any difference in the fineness of the pile” * * 
“such is the description,” says Luccock, “which 


: tained oY 
» that of the Ryexanp race.” 
Upon this Columella rejoins, “it is obvious Mr. 


J 


Has not Columella just proved that Luccock had 
aid, Dr. Parry’s new breed of 





Is it possible he does not know, that a “new 
breed” cannot be the old breed, and that animals 


seed—to engraft our trees—to cross our flocks—be- obtained by combining the blood of the Spanish, 
cause the ake operandi of nature cannot be ex- {with that of the “‘Ryeland race,” could not be Meri 


plained? Will any *chemico-physiologist” 


“economy” to expound? 


venture | #0 sheep? 
to deny that which his senses can perfectly compre- 
‘hend, bat which nature has not chosen, in her 


But if Luccock had not seen the Merino sheep 
ssessed by Dr. Parry, the one living in the north, 
e other in the west of England, would it follow that 


When an “anonymous” writer commences an at MLuccock “Hap not SEEN 4 MERINO SHEEP?” 


tack upon the opinions of a man, whom he denoun# 
ges in proper person, as “speculative,” and whom he 
ould endeavour to make appear absurd—when he 
sai round. assertions wiles facts, and founds 
gamients upon assumptions in direct opposition to 
that.which has been said, it is vain that he should 
gexpect his questions to be answered—his positions 
to be met by ‘explanation of difficulties” entirely 
his owa—or that his facetious and quaint mode ot 
illustration should be regarded throughout. 

We had no hope that Columelia would be @or- 
rected—no desife to “controvert” his positions, ex- 
cept as they may bear publickly upon our own. 
And in order to shew how far “every thing has been 
given up’—how entirely we have supported all 
which we had said—and how much he has assumed 


—we refer, althougb most reluctantly, t0 the a:/ 3 


nexed quotations to prove. v 

But lest the friendly Editor should think at ‘“‘ex- 
ception might be taken” at seexing neglect of a 
“fair and friendly discussion,” We shail endeavour 
to shew, that Columella’s ars@ment upon his favor- 
ite theme, the unhappy wOlstaplcr, has not been 


sustained. 
He continues—‘Jer Mr. L. speak for me.” It 


would have been wi, had Columeila allowed Mr 
L. and even his o*#! authorities to speak for them- 
selves. . . 

We had given Luccock among sixteen authori- 
ties. His wrk is entitled—*An Essay on Woot, 
containing + particular account of the English fleece, 
with bints—* . * by John Luccock, Wool- 
stapler, Leeds, 1809.” We have always calied hin 
a woolsapler, and we are not aware that his having 
been “unacquainted with the rudiments of FarM-| 
Ine,” can militate against his facts—his knowledge | 
of woot, which it is his business to handle, and) 
upon which his daily bread must depend. We, 
would ask, if Luccock were a manufacturer, or even 
a farmer, and had a flock of sheep, deficient in yolk, 
would there not be more probubility of his deciding, 
as an adroit politician, in favour of sheep which had 
not yolk, than if, as a woolstapler, he were confined 
in his dealings to his business alone. ai 

“This point being settled, the next inquiry is, had 
Mr. Lucceck ever Seen a Merino sheep?” 

We are conscious that this theme has lost its 
“point,” but in imitation of Columella, we will fol- 
tow thea ent. He proceeds—Luccock does 
not speak pny other race of sheep, possessing the 
above remarkable properties, but he does speak of 
Merinoes, as having this quality.” ‘THis we DENy. 
Let Columellayspeak, not tor us, 
but for himself, in drawing this “inference.” He 
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‘tio bear to his last, or that which he now gives as 


iof Spain, were as likely to obtain pure Merinoes as 


But Columella says that Dr. Parry had the prin- 
beipal flock. If this were not the reverse of the fact, 
would it follow, that because Luccock had net seen 
“the principal flock,” that therefore he had 20t seen 
small flocks, or many large flocks of Metno —- 

Columella has given an extract *0m Sir Jo- 
seph Banks’ Reports of the K#8$ flock, which 
might have informed him, ft‘ 't was established in 


and +’ Ministers—that ‘‘more than 100 rams and 
sore ewes” had been gratuitously distributed in 
prsland—that in 1804, public sales were held, and 
\,nually continued. Luccock’s book appeared in 





1309, twenty-one years after the Royal Flock had| 
been established. 

Will Columella allow us to remind him that in 
September last he asserted Dr 'y “had procured 
a FEW full blood Merinoes from the King’s flock” — 
forty-nine days afterwards he as positively asserts 
that Dr. Parry’s sheep were ‘the principal Meri- 
no flock in England.’ 

As we are “taught” by him, that “truth is not 
always best discovered by a reliance upon authority,” 
we must have recourse to argument upon iis fucts. 

Thus as the relation of a “few sheep” Dears to 
1787, so does the relation of Columella’s first asser- 


the truth. 

Are there not at least 1787 chances to one, that 
he has been once wrong? Lord Somerville, Mr. 
Tollet, Gen. Robertson, Sir James Montgomery, 
Mr. Young, had flocks of Merinoes, and some of 
them held annual sales, Is it not to be presumed 
that English gold and Britisa influence with the 
Spanish Court, and English breeders, and English 
“Graziers” (if Columella think “graziers” are the 
best judges of woo) and Spaniards, and the King 


commercial speculators or manufacturers, who have 
stocked our country, in nine instances out of ten, 
with sheep of base blood. 

And is it not probable, that a woolstapler, in 
Yorkshire, would Seas as large means of informa- 
tion pon wool, as somebody withholding his name 
—despising authority—displaying the result of his 
“own observation,” and the notions which he had 


. Parry gives us of his new breed of sheep, eb- 
combining the blood of the Spanish, with 


L. had not seen Dr. Parry’s sheep, then the princi- 
pal Merino flock in England, and the inference is 
fair, that he had not seen the pure Merinoes.” * * * 


sheep, obtained by 
\ComBinina the blood of the Spanish with that of the 
When he eats, drinks, and prepares to sleep, does | Ryeland race, were the sheep which he had not seen? 
he wait for the exposition of “the modus operandi of | 
Would he have us cease tov sow our! 


297 
We set out with the determination to defend Mr. 


Powel’s epinions which Columella ha demned 
—to establish the positions at which he sneered 
as absurd. Mr. Powel, (American Farmer, Dec. 


23, 1825,) in a notice on the characteristic marks 
and properties of various families of sheep, said— 
“The sheep which produce the finest fleeces, are 
not necessarily the best to form a breedin, . If 
their constitutions be not good—if their forms be 
bad, the secretion of yolk which is essential for the 
support of the fleece, must be small; the offspring 
consequently will be a degenerate race.” 

_ One sentence, incidentally mentioning yolk, has 
given Columellh occasion to keep up, during ten 
months, this “discussion,” touching merely two of 
our sixteen authorities, and quarrelling sometimes 
with his own* 

Page 210,he quoted Sir George McKenzie; but 
page 267, hedenies him experience, and would, if 

e could, meke him appear absurd. 

“Neither woolly heads, nor dewlaps” had been 
mentioned by Mr. Powel. The reader will decide, 
who “raised a man of straw.” 

‘But if Columella had proved, that Luccock had 
never seen a Merino » how would this bear 
upon the question of yolk? Does not the fleece 
carry the ydk with it, until it has been subjected to 
a difficult and tedious process? He must prove that 
Luccock had never seen unwashed Merino wool, to 
make out his case upon yolk in Merino wool. Ifhe 
should attempt to prove, that the Merinoes, which 
John Bull had selected, produced no wool, or that 
the King of Spain presented bad -sh as a na- 
tional gift, we will then state how many Merinoes 


















the year 1788—that in “2 !t was enlarged by im-| we saw in England, at the time Luccock’s ap- 
portations—that in “year 1808, seventeen hun-| peared, infinitely superior to avy within and- 
deed and eighty -~¥en Merinoes of the famed Pau- twenty miles of this spot. oo 

ins Goch @™ received, as a national gift from the} But if Luecock had never scen Mervin wool, it. 
Spaniar’ and their King, to the British Monarch| could not invalidate his testimony in regard to the 


effects of yolk upon wool gener 
that Columella would canna 
of Merinoes alone; but f 
Luccock wrote—John Bulli 
<= —— He is not satisfied a 
supp! yin “ 2 barbs ?? 

cert ee oft 
and flesh to supply the cravings of nature, and to 
keep himself warm. “ 
olumella says—**Dr. Par 


ver 


or ewe, on account of any other quality than 
fineness of the fleece.” If he had read Parry, he 
would have found that he had said—“ As it happens® 
that THE FINEST FLEECES have usually the gréate 
quantity of yolk, we may in unwashed sheep, 
together, of the same age, and at the same scasony 
form a tolerably accurate conclusion as to t + 
NESS OF THE WOOL, from the degree of pD& ss 
ON ITS SURFACE, WHICH IS ALSO GREATEST ON THE 
FINEST PART OF THE FLEECE, as on the neck, shoul- 
ders, and sides.” 

Therefore, when Parry selected rHe Finest 
FLEECES, he selected those which had usally THz 


most YOLK; he had observed—*in forming my own 
flock, my view has certainly been, to signa THE 


We beg Columella to be assured, that we nei * 
desired nor expected to draw forth his name... We™ 
but objected to anonymous productions, being 
brought to establish ‘‘speculative facts,” by a gen- 
tleman, who condemns “reliance upon authority,” 





*<‘Another authority is Sir George,MeKenzie, who 
has compiled some useful hints on shea but when he 
tells us that “ordinary sheep naturally their wool 


annually,” 1 want no other evidente of his total want 





gathered at a vendue in New York. How cah we 
know that this somebody is not unacquainted with 


nor tor Luccock, the rudiments. of farmiog or breeding? He may be) | or: ¢oiiiifens 


a woolstapler for aught that appears. 
ae 


of close observation and experience,on the simplest 
properties of the animal be undeno write oat”. 
‘* [Cotumetia, Amer: Far., Nov: 10, 1526. 


e that Sir George McKenzie is 
right. i 





Al 


asserts in one of Sei ry 


. 


papers, that he had never selected a breeding” ‘et #- 


Pee 
FINEST WOOL ON THE BEST CARCASS.” aa 


es 


rte * 
i 
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yet gives opinions ue has gathered from UNKNOWN 
rsons at a vendue. 

He contends*\(American Farmer, Dec. 30, 1825,) 
that Southdown “wool is not very visibly finer than 
‘that of the better kind of common sheep’—yet he 
now asks—“if yolk is necessary to the growth of 
fine wool. and the finest fleeces have usually the 

reatest quantity of it, how does it happen that 
Bouthdewns. and several other breeds, have as fine, 
or finer wool than half blood Merinoes, while the | 
latter secrete « much greater quantity of yolk?” =| 

This happens to be a mistake. ~ 

Protesting that we have no intention to be “‘dis- | 
respectful,” we hope, after all Cohmella’s fun, he| 
will allow us to tell a story, in humble imitation of| 
his style. 

A certain grave philosopher, having made the 








For Queen Anne’s County —Col. Thomas Emory; 
Col. John Tilghman; William Y. Burke, Esq. 

For Caroline County.—General. William Potter, 
Johu Boon, Esq.; William M. Hardcastle, ~~ 

For Dorchester County. — Joseph E. Muse, Esq.; 
Doctor Woolford; Johns Henry, Esq. 

For Somerset County.—Littleton Dennis, Esq.; 
Thomas K Carroll, Esq; Johu P. Gale, Esq. 

For Worcester County—Zadok Purnell, Esq; 
John U. Dennis, Esq.; Doctor Spence. 

Resolved, ‘That Tench Tilghman, Robt H. Golds- 
borough, and Robert Banning, be. the committee 
for Talbot county; who shall also prepare the terms 
and rules under which the competitors shall con- 
tend for the above premiums, and shall forthwith 
forward them, and these proceedings and resolu- 
tions to the committees in the other counties; and! 


will also be required to give in an @ecount nd state. 
ment of their work, under oajitibecause, - he 
general account of the quantity of ground they cul- 
tivate, of their force, of the number and size of the 
loads of litter, &e. hauled into the farm-yard, or to 
compost heaps, &c. &c., their own statements must 
be taken. 

The account and vouchers of every competitor 
must be placed in the hands of the first named of 
their respective committee, on or before the 10th 
day of October, 1827. 

TENCH TILGHMAN, 
ROBERT H. GOLDSBOROUGH, 
ROBERT BANNING. 

P. S—The editor of every paper published on 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland, is respectfully re- 
quested to copy the above proceedings in full, and 


“admirable discovery,” that when a fsh was added |shall also request their publication in the American|to give them an immediate insertion in their respec- 


to water in a vase, the weight of the vhole was not| 
augmented, called upon the Royal Society to ex-| 
pound the modus operandi.” After mature advise-| 
ment, and the most profound and ekborate re- 
search. to give *fexplanation of the difficalty,” which 
this odd fish had suggested, an old faushined fellow, 
more wily ‘ban the rest, exclaimed, stop—bring me} 
the weights; when behold! it appearec the wrong) 
vase had been weighed. Thus they voted their 
comrade a bore, and burned their mnutes of the 
night CURWEN. 

Powelton, Nov. 5, 1826. 

[The quotations alluded to in the above are de- 
ferred until oar next number.] 





PREMIUMS WORTH CONTENDING FOR. 
Mr. SEINNER, 

Will you have the goodness to publish the follow- 
ing scheme of premiums, offered to every renter of 
land, bythe trustees of the Maryland Agricultural 
Society for. the ern Shore. 

Manure is the sof all advantageous agricul- 
ture. The land renters stand most in need of en- 
couragement, and our rented lands of the aid of this 


stimulus. Therefore, as ore of the best means of 
promoting the interest of this valuable class of our 
sti » ana-urIncreasing the quantity and im- 


proving the quality of all our staple productions, 
the Board of Trustees of the Maryland Agricultu- 
ral Society for the Eastern Shore, offer the follow- 
ing premiums to the whole body of land renters. 

A premium of $50, to be awarded to the tenant 
of any rented land or farm on the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland, who, according to his means and re- 
sources, shall put out thereon the greatest quantity 
of manure, between the 15th day of January, 1827, 
and the last day of September, following. 

A premium of $30 to the tenant who shall put 
out the next, or second greatest quantity, and 

A premium of $20 to the tenant who shall put 
out the third greatest quantity of manure, within the 
periods above mentioned. 

‘These premiums wi!! be severally awarded and) 
delivered to the successful competitors, on the last 
day of the next cattle show, to be held at Easton, 
in November, 1827. 

Resolved, ‘That the following gentlemen be, and' 
they are hereby appoMted and constituted a com-| 
mittee in, and for evch of the several counties re-; 
spectively, to receive the names of competitors; to; 
view any work that shall be done, when requested 
so to do; and to receive and forward the vouchers’ 
of each competitor, to the Secretary of the Board! 
of ‘Trustees of the Maryland Agricultural Society 
for the Eastern Shore, on or before the 15th day of, 
October, 1827,—to wit: 

For Cecil County—Benjamin F. Mackall, Esq,; | 
Washington Hall, Exq.; William D. Mercer, Esq. | 

For Kent County.—Geo. W. Thomas, Bsq.; the 
Hon. Ezekiel F. Chambers; To Gale, 
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Farmer, and in every paper on the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland. 

By order of the Trustees of the Maryland Agri- 

cultural Society of the Eastern Shore of Maryland.| 

NICHOLAS HAMMOND, Pres’t. 

Altest. ROBERT BANNING, See’ry. ' 


N. B.—The severa] committees are requested to 
consider the publication of these proceedings as ful 





\evidence of their appointments, and are earnestly|the best bearing stalks. 


solicited to meet immediately, and to devise and} 
adopt the best means of exciting the attention of the! 
land re:ters to these handsome premiuins, and of 
carrying sto efficient operation the views of the 

nd substances which will im- 


trustees. 

Nore.—All matu, 
prove and increase the -rops of corn, wheat, or to- 
bacco—as lime, and caleare.,,, matter in its various 
forms of shell marle, oyster si. Hs, Re. &e. &e; sea 
ouse, or salt grasses; marsh, salt v- thos: the allu- 
vial soil collected in the heads of all dre’. og yal. 
lies; rich swamp earth; beds of old fen... 
carried and applied to light soils; rich ligt. 
carried and applied to stiff, heavy clay lands, ‘6 
&e. &c., as well as dung, and the productions of ¢/,; 
farm-yard and compost heaps, will be considei. 
and counted as manure. 

‘The trustees would be highly gratified by such 
details in the reports of competitors, as would ena- 
ble them to award the meed of praise to enterprise 
in discovering and developing new and hidden re- 
sources for enriching our soils; and to judgment and 
skill, displayed in collecting, combining, and apply- 
ing all the various matters and substances, converti- 
ble into fertilizing manures. 

The competitors will be governed by the follow- 
ing brief directions. 

E.very person intending to contend for either of 
the manuring premiums, will signify his intention in 
writing to one of the committee of his county, be- 
fore the 15th day of January next; and he will then, 
or as soon thereafter as may be, state the quantity 
of ground, or the number of corn-hills, with the dis- 
tances between the hills; and the quantity of fallow 
and tobacco ground, if any, which he means to cul- 
tivate in 1827. Also his force of hands, horses, 
mules, or oxen, and the number of his carts. 

Every competitor must keep a regular account of 
the number of loads, and kinds of substances, he 
hauls into the farm yard, or to compost heaps, or 
out on his land, with the average distances of the 
hauling. The quantity hauled at a !oad must be 
ascertained by gauging the cart body, or by measur- 
ing the number of busbels contained in an average 
load, and gauging others of the like substances by it. 
And whenever any quantity has been hauled, or a 
piece of manuring completed, which can be inspect- 
ed, a neighbour of character, or one of the com- 
mittee, should be called on to view the work, and 
assist in taking an account of the quantity. 

Respectable certificates will form the best vouch- 
ers, as far as they can be obtained. Competitors 
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ON ‘THE SELECTION OF SEED CORN, 
Dear Sir, November 255.1826. 

Now is the time for those who may not be done 
gathering corn to select their seed eags. It has 
long been the judicious practice of many farmers 
within my knowledge, to select their seed corn from 
Many other farmers.con- 
sider this practice as idle, and some sneer at it; 
but they only betray their own want of observation; 
every attentive gardener is well aware of the advam- 
tage of selecting the best seeds—and how, many 
farmers are constantly in quest of the best variety 
of wheat. Now, of all the grains we know of, corn 
mixes its kinds with the greatest facility. ‘The na- 
tural effect of this is, that the varieties of corn are 
almost infinite—and hence the need for selecting 
your seed corn is vastly greater, and more palpably 
manifest, than for selecting any other seed grain. 

Those who sneer at a farmer for selecting his 
seed corn, must be under the impression, that the 
corn in a field is all of precisely the same kind, and 
that one stalk’s bearing three ears, another two, and 
A_third but unc, ic the mere effect of accident.. But 
| ‘US vennot be the fact. In passing through a poor 
part of tey field the other day, I was struck with a 
stalk, and upon examination found five good ears 
on it. I loeked to the next hill—there were two 
stalks—one had one é, the other none. I examin- 
ed many hills round—I fund most of the stalks with 
one good ear, several wth two, and one or two 
with three; but this single Sulk, though not larger, 
had more ears on it than an) hill near it, where 
there was either one, or two, or‘hree stalks in the 
hill. Now, sir, this could not be he effect of acci- 
dent; it must be the effect of breea. [ do not be- 
ieve that you can find a corn field it. which there: 
are not twenty different kinds of cor, mixed in 
endless shades and degrees. What a field then is 
here every where open to select a choice from. 
You plant froma stalk that has borne you three 
ears, it will be most likely to bring you such bear- 
ing stalks; not from accident, but because it is na- 
tural for like to beget like, and for seed to pro- 
duce its own kind. I heard a farmer say, the first 
year he thus selected his seed corn, he produced an 
increase of twenty per cent., or twenty bushels in 
every hundred of his crop. The second year the 
increase from the second selection was not so ma- 
nifest, nor so great; but his crop still improved; 
and when he went into his field to gather his seed, 
after three years previous careful selection, he as- 
serted to me, that he found more stalks bearing 
three ears than he could find of stalks bearing two 
ears the first season he began to make the selection. 
Cogyucorim. 





Dear Sm, Edisto Island, S. C Nov. 20, 1826. 
It will be recollected, that last year I addressed 
you on the relative value of seed from the but ends 
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middle, and powit, or sinall endgot corn, You wiil 
also remember, that the*result of my experiment 
seemed to.indicate the superior productiveness of 
the grains from the point. I have since tested the 


_ experiment on a larger scale. I selected three con- 


tiguous acres of poor land, and planted every alter- 
nate half acre with seed from the three artificial di- 
visions of the ear. When the crop was harvested, 
the product of each acre, on measurement, was 
found to be as follows, viz. 
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the sume time as possible. But neverincrease the| When the worms are just come out oe them 


heat to more than 18 degrees, because a greater|in a heat not exceeding 15 degrees; and even then 
heat never fails to push the worms too fast, and to|there is no occasion to cover them by putting on the 
render them red at their first coming out. heads of the boxes, as it is better for the worms te 

When the worms are red at their first coming|have abundance of free air, But if the weather 
out, it is a sign the eggs have either been bad, or if should happen to prove cold, you must in that case 
kept over winter, or over heated; that is, too much|put on the heads of the boxes at night, or cover 
forced when laid to hatch. Worms of this colour|them with a double napkin, taking care, however, 
are good for notliing, and are therefore to be/not to let it touch the worms, for fear of hurting 











B. P. Q since they will never produce cocoons. 
Point,orsmallend, - 8 3 2 When the worms are entirely black, upon their 
Middle, - - « 861 6 first appearance, it is a sign of their having been 
Butend, - - - 11 0 4 perfectly well managed, which gives great hopes of 





It would thus appear, that the ascendant gene-/ success, . 7 
rative power of the small end of corn has not been} When the eggs first begin to take a white colour, 
established. One fact, however, has been fully con- put them into little chip boxes, and cover each box 
firmed, to wit, that the seed from the but end is de-| with a bit of clean white paper, pricked with many 
cidedly more productive than that from the middle. little holes in it, to allow the worms to come 
In the first experiment, the advantage of the former’ through, taking care to inspect and shake the eggs 
overethe latter, in a half acre, was one peck and one from time to time in the boxes, that they may have 
quart; in this instance, two pecks and six quarts. equal access to the heat, and when the worms are 
‘o this result, as exemplified in two fairly tested|ready to appear, put a few mulberry leaves upon 
experiments, our practice, so far from having con-\the paper, to which the worms will readily attach 
formed, has hitherto been in direct opposition, and themselves as they come out; and, by means of 
hence obviously to the impairment of our interest. jthe leaves, you can easily take out the worms as 
Respectfully, yours, they appear, in order to put them into different little 
WHITEMARSH B. SEABROOK. | boxes, and then give them some of the tenderest 
. ~~ | leaves, cut into small pieces, to feed on, giving them 

at the rate of three meals each day. 

WOOL. As the leaves when very young will dry so much, 


_Jeven in an hour’s time, if exposed to the epen air, 
Pied gf accent pug Ohio. respectable gentle as to be unfit for the use of the young worms, you 


, : , must put them into a clean glazed pot; but take 
I had noticed that meetings had been held in your)... ., hs place them loose, that they may not press 


quarter by the woollen fabricators. 7 their too much upon each other, cover the head of the 
distress, and really consider it a great calanilty,| not with a ‘linen cloth, and place the pot in a 
should their operations cease. I think, however, |? “ seg : P P 


ar; in u have none, into the 

eorrect policy would oppose the reduction of a ge gs Rpt ones te which rc the 
duty on wool, for I believe the United States capa-! joaves will keep fresh and good for two or three 
ble of producing sufficient for all demands in quan- days together. Besides, you must take care to have 
tity, quality, anc price. Such I believe to be Pea in the house at a time,a stock of leaves suf- 
prevailing opinion in Ohio and poanegweste, Se ficient at least for three days’ provision for your 
fe daily tt. | ot gpm Me — me = he in a0 + png you in _ hed — “mesa 
easing .* ength of time, in case of wet weather; as nothing 

farmers some faint glimmering of being able ” PTo-| is more pernicious to the worms than giving them 
duce some marketable coaimodity, would alarm us! .¢¢ Jeaves for their food; for which reason be care- 
much. : ful never to pull the leaves when wet, either with 

We think it not advisable to undertake any ge- rain or dew, except on absolute necessity; and in 
neral revision of the Tariff; more we admit is due} that case you must spread them out, and tura them, 
to Woollen Manufactures, and more we are willing) (pom time to time, with a long wooden fork, that 
to give. [Phil. paper. |the leaves may be perfectly dry before you give 
them to the worms. 

It may be here added, that it is the general 
opinion in France, that the leaves afford a more 
wholesome food for the worms when they have been 
gathered four or five hours fresh from the tree, and 
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(From the Technical Repository.) 





thrown away, to avoid the expense of feeding them,|them, and take off the head of the box or napkin 


in the morning, when you give a feed to the worms, 
as early as you can, al four or five o’clock, but not 
later than the last. In that early state, the three 
different meals should be given to the worms at the 
distance of six hours from each other. 

When the worms are coming out they are not te 
be left scarce a moment, as they ought to be ga- 
thered from the boxes as fast as they make their ap- 
pearance; and as this work goes on in the night as 
well as day, it becomes a very hard task at that 
time. Monsieur Marteloy, the gentleman already 
mentioned, who always carefully attended to this 
particular himself, generally went to ded at nine 
o’clock in the evening, during this critical period, 
and got up again at midnight, which was quitting 
them as little as possible. But this great attention 
at this time is only requisite in large operations; for 
example, a pound of eggs, or any quantity above 
it. 

The stage ought to be erected in a large room, 
with windows on each side of it, so as to be able to 
command a thorough air when necessary. the walls 
and floor of which should be examined with the 
strictest attention, in order to fill up every little hole 
or crevice that can give access either to rats or 
mice, as both these animals eagerlydevour the silk 
worms, whenever they can find an oppogtunity for 
that purpose. 

In Languedoc and Quercy the 
six feet, but more frequen 
half broad,so that a 
one side, and afterwa 
with ease to reach ove 6 - both for 
the advantage of giving the le to the worms, 
and for cleating’ away their litter more easily. At 
every nine feet distance in the length of the stage, 
they fix a post in the floor, of a height sufficient to 
support the roof, and to those posts they nail apiece 
of wood across the stage, which piece of wood serves 







which rest upon the cross bars of wood at the two 
ends: so that these bars ought to be four inches 
broad, which allows two inches for each basket to 
rest on,as the baskets join the one to the other at 
the cross bars. ‘The stage being four feet anda 
half broad, takes two of these baskets to fill up its 





breadth. ‘They make their stage to consist of as 


to ampere the baskets to be hereafter mentioned, “ 








OBSERVATIONS ON THE CULTURE OF 
SILK, 


By the late Archibald Stephenson, Esq., of Mongree- 
nan, in Ayrshire. 


(Continued from page 292.) 

On putting the eggs into these packets, increase 
the heat to 144 degrees of the thermometer, and 
keep up that heat night and day, as equally «s pos- 
sible, for which purpose, have a couple of thermo- 
meters in your room for your direction, After the 
egys have remained in the little packets for three 
or four days, increase the heat to 15 degrees; and 
in four days more, if the weather seems settled and 
very promising, incredSe the heat gradually to 16 
degrees, visiting and turning the eggs from time to 
time as before. 

When the eggs begin to turn white, and the mul 
berry treeS’are so far advanced as to be out of dan- 
gerfrom cold winds, or siight degrees of frost, in 
crease the heat gradually to 174 degrees, or 18 de- 
grees at must, to quicken the hatching of your 
eggs, and to make the worms come out as nearly at 


more particularly so if the trees grow upon any/many shelves as the height will admit of, keeping 
soil other than sand or gravel; because the keeping | them at the distance of twenty inches from each 
them so long so far diminishes the over-richness of other. The lowest table or shelf ought to be made 
the leaf. The persons employed in pulling the |six inches broader than the shelf immediately above 
leaves must be careful to ha¥e their hands clean, jt, that the lowest may project three inches on each 
and free from every strong offensive smell, such as |side further than the one above it; and so in pro- 
that of garlick, onions, or tobacco, &c.; and they | portion with all the other tables or shelves; the uses 
ought to be particularly attentive not to bruise the | for making this difference of breadth in the differ- 
leaves in pulling them. ‘ 
When your worms are first hatched, keep each | plained. 
day’s production separate by themselves, as it is of} [t has been already observed that rats and mice 
high consequence to have each parcel brought up|are extremely destructive to the silk worms when 
as equal as possible, that ali the worms contained they can get access to them; for which redson 
in it may be in readiness to mvunt for making their every precaution should be used to protect them 
cocoons at one and the same time. After setting ‘against such dangerous visitors. For this purpose, 
apart separately the production.of each of the first | therefo sthe following one is generall attended 
four days, what then remains of the eggs to be|to. They cover the foot ofeach of the posts of 
hatched may be thrown away, as these later worms | wood which support the stage with a piece of strong 
are always found to be weakly, few of them com-|smooth paper, which is nailed to the wood with 
pleting their cocoons; so that the attempt to rear tacks, to the height of a foot above the floor; by 
them is always attended with an unnecessary waste which*means, when these vermin attempt to mount, 
of leaves, besides the trouble they occasion, to no, theif féet slide upon the paper, so that they can get 
purpose. Ino hold. A hoop of glass of the same height , mad 
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ent shelves, shall be afterwards particularly ex- © 
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of-a size pfoper fur the wood, might, perhaps, be 
found to answer the ly ag better, though I was 
assured the paper had the full effect for which it 
was intended. The ant, or pismire, is also a most 
dangerous enemy to the silk worms; to guard them 
from which, the usual practice, where there is any 
danger from these insects, is to put a quantity of hot 
lime round the foot of each of the posts which sup- 
port the stage, which fully answers for that purpose. 
Cats and poultry of all kinds are likewise destruc- 
tive to the worms, and must therefore also be guard- 
ed against with care. 

When the worms are young, they are put into 
wicker baskets, three feet long and eighteen inches 
broad, the edges or sides of which are made from 
two to three inches high. They make them of that 
size in order to be the more portable. 

When the worms come to be placed upon the 
stage, they are put into baskets four feet and a half 
long. and two feet three inches broad, and the sides 
or edges of them are from two to three inches 
high, and of the thickness of about # of an inch. 
The bottoms of the baskets are made of plaited 
reeds, after being split in order to make them lie 
flat. They are bound all the way round with a slip 
of wood a little more than an inch broad, and about 
a quarter of an inch thick, to keep them together, 
which is nailed down, and three cross bars of wood 
are nailed across the back of each basket to keep 
it firm 

With respect to the stages, all those I have seen 
appear to me to be rather too broad to admit of 
people working with that ease which is requisite. 1! 
should therefore incline to think, that in place of 
one broad stage in a room, of six feet, or even four 
feet and a half, which I have observed to be the 
narrowest in use in France, it would answer the 
purpose better to make two stages of three feet 
broad each, with a passage betwixt them of three 
feet broad, and a like passage of three feet upon 
each side of the next the walls; together with 
another of the like dimensions at each end 
of the stages, by which means al! your people could | 
go about and work with ease, without ipéommoding | 
each other, and, indeed, without beimg hampered 
in any shape whatever. Besides, the stages being 
only three feet broad, must be a great advantage at 
the time of mounting, (of which afterwards,) be- 
cause in that case the heat of the cabins in which 
the worms make their cocoons cannot be so great) 
as must be the case when the stages are six or four} 





feet and a half broad, as the fresh air must havejof the litter as you find necessary, which is the clear away, from time to time, all dead worms the 
much more easy access to pass through them; a cir-|most expeditious way of cleaning them at that moment you observe them; and to throw aside also 
eumstance of the highest importance, particularly time. 


at the time of mounting, as the weather, from the 


advance of the season, must then be greatly hotter! must make the leaves lie hollow upon them, to give happen if this article is not pursued with the strict- 
then at any other preceding time during the whole air to the worms. 
they prevent that free circulation of the air which 

Both in Languedoc and Quercy, I have seen|is at all times necessary for the health of these 
baskets used nine feet in length and four feet and a insects. 


course of the cultivation. 


halt’ broad, which exactly filled up one division of 
the shelf of the stage. But I could not by any 
means approve of baskets of that size, as they ap- 
peared to me to be extremely cumbersome and un- 
wieldy; besides that, from their great length, and 
the necessary slightness of the materials, they were 
very apt to ply and bend down in the middle, and 
for that reason were, in my opinion, to be avoided. 
In short, I regarded them as being greatly inferior 
to the smaller baskets above mentioned, as to real 
use and convenience. 

It is proper to observe, that care should be taken 
to place the stage in such a position as ngf to allow 
the sun to dart directly upon the worms, as they 
are not able to bear the heat of it in this manner 
when it is great. It will even kill them, especially 
when they are young; and if it should not go that 
length in a editor climate than in the south o 
France, it will, notwithstanding, have the effect to 
torment them, and render them very unquiet, and 





you will see them 


the young plants of the mulberry, in the seed bed 
and nursery, as being the tenderest, are greatly pre- 
ferable to the leaves of older trees as 
young worms; for which teason it becomes of im- 
portance to have always a succession of young 
plants coming on yearly in your nursery grounds. 


they abstain from that moment from all manner of 
food. As soon, therefore, as you observe some 
worms of a parcel begin to grow sick,in place of 
three, give them on 
of them sicken, con 
from the time you observe most of them sick, you 
must give them no more food, till the whole parcel, 
or at least the far 
their sickness, (by 
that you may carry them all equally on; at least as 
near. 
trouble in the management. 
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revent with their usual appetite./ When the silk worm 
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f the sun upon them when vw | are large,|sickness, he is of a sh colour, and his litt] 
from it as fast as they can, and trunk, or point of his a is of a jet black oul : 

seek for shelter in the shade, even at the expense of| by which he is then distinguished. 7 
the want of their food. When young they are not} When he gets over his second sickness, that littl 
able to get out of the way, and by that means are trunk is of a brown colour. ; . 
often killed by it, as above mentioned. ; When he gets over his third sickness, his head is 

In place of the wicker baskets already described,| remarkably large, which is the distinguishing mark 
I observed a very simple and go@d contrivance prac-| at that time. 
tised at Montauban, in Quercy. They take a barrel! And when he gets over his fourth sickness, he is 
hoop, which they form into a circle, fixing it with of a brownish yellow, or deep buff colour. 
soghthound or twine, after which they bind across} You must not clear away the litter from the 
the bottom eight or nine rows of reeds, both ways,| worms while they are about changing their skig, or 
by which means the bottom is thrown into little! what is called their sickness; but as soon as the 
squares, tying the reeds not only to the sides of the |have got clear of their old skin, then you are to re- 
hoop, but fixing them also in all the different places! move all litter 
where the reeds come in contact with one another.) During the second age it is advisable still to con. 

This forms a sort of basket, which is extremely 'tinue to feed your worms with the leaves from the 
light and handy; and besides, as the reeds stand at! young plants in your nursery, as these are still pre- 
a good distance from each other, it gives much | ferable to those of older trees for the worms at this 
more air to the worms, which is a great advantage. | time. 
After making their baskets, in this manner, they} You must now begin to be attentive to clear 
cover them with strong grey paper, (the strongest, away the litter from time to time, so as to prevent 


paper is the best,) and so place their worms upomjall danger of its heating, which proves highly inju- 
ably 


ets: over his first age or 





them. This sort of basket I tried while [ resided|rious to the worms. ‘These insects are remark 
at Montauban, and found them lighter and more }fond of clearness, which besides helps to enliven 
handy than those before described; however, it) them, and gives them a keen appetite for the first 
must be owned, that from their figure they do not! leaves whicl: are given to them always after clean- 
pack so easily; or,in other words, take more room!ing. “The litter is taken away in the following 
upon the shelves of the stage. {manner. You scatter some fresh leaves upon one 
But to return to the treatment of the worms upon corner of the basket, to which the worms having 
their being newly hatched: it is proper to observe,!attached themselves, which they will readily do, 
that too many leaves should not be given to them at: you then take up the worms by means of the leaves 
a time, and that the leaves given should be spread|and stalks they cling to, leaving the litter under- 
very thin; because, if too thick put on, a greatjneath. Having thus taken up all the worms from 
number of the worms, as they are then so smail,}that corner, and placed them above those adjoining 
will run the risk of being lost amongst the litter, to them, you then clear away the litter from that 
from which they will not be able to disengage them- ;corner, and carefully sweep together, with a little 
selves; and you must be careful to cut the leaves | broom of twigs or heath, all the refuse and excre- 
small during the first ten or twelve days, where the/ment, which you must remove entirely before you 
number of your worms is such as to admit of your | replace the worms in their station; and in the same 
doing so: but if your oo of worms is large, it}manner you must proceed with the rest, till you 
would require too much work to cut the leaves for have thoroughly cleaned the whole basket. 
them, so that in such case you must give them! During the third age make nse of the leaves of 
entire. |such trees as have been planted out in the field, but 
When the worms are in their first age you need | reserve the leaves of your oldest trees for the fourth 
only clear away the litter once, because their or-| age. as these last leaves are reckoned the best for 
dure at that time dries as fast as they make it, being) worms when come to their maturity. 
in small quantity. When the litter is to be taken| Be attentive to clesning away the litter as before 
away for the first time, you have only to turn the directed, which. during the third age. should be 
parcel upside down, and so pull off such a quantity done at least four or five times, and take care to 





jregularly all such worms as appear to be diseased, 
In giving the leaves to the young worms, you to prevent them from infecting the rest, which will 


When put on too flat and close,|est attention. All the worms which you observe to 
grow of a yellow colour, and to have their skin 
shining, are strongly diseased, and must be imme- 
diately thrown away, for fear of infecting the sound 
ones. These diseased worms sometimes void a 
yellow liquid at ‘their tail, and it often also bursts 
out at other places of their bodies. These must al- 
ways be attentively removed the moment they are 
observed; but it becomes more essentially necessary 
before the worms enter into their third sickness, 
because at this time they become most dangerous, 
by voiding the yellow liquid above mentioned, which 
is poisonous to the worms, and exceedingly conta- 
gious; insomuch, that every worm that happens to 
touch this liquid is sure tobe infected with the , 
same distemper, which has hitherto been found to 
be incurable. 

Here | must observe, that tobacco is an imm@ » 
diate and mortal poison to the silk worm. Ifa few ™ 

ins of snuff shall happen to fall upon one’of * 
thess insects, it immediately shows great signsof ” 
agitation and distress, and in about a minute’s time» 
it is thrown by it into convulsions, which end 
death. Just before expiring it throws out as 


During the whole of the first age, the leaves of 


ood for the 


When the silk worms enter upon their sickuess, 


two meals a day; when more 
e them to one meal only; and 
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globe of watery substance Fe its mouth; and if any 
other werm bappeee to totich this watery globe, that 
worm will also be immediately attacked with convul- 
sions and die. Hence it appears to be necessary; that 
rsons who are employed in feeding the silk worms 
should either give up entirely at that time the use 
of snuff, or should at least be extremely careful not 
to suffer the smallest grain of it to fall upon the 
silk worms, as their death is the certain consequence 
of their touching it; besides the danger arising to 
the other worms, from their touching the little globe 
of watery substance emitted by the worm first in- 
fected before it expires. It is proper also it should 
be known, that oil of any kind is as immediate and 
dangerous a poison to the silk worm as tobacco 
itself. 

It has been remarked, that ‘it is improper to 
change the worms during their sickness, because It | 
may occasion the loss of some of them But it 1s; 
necessary to add, that if the litter at that time| 
should prove to be in such quantity as evidently to: 





is done as follows: you take a round willow basket,| If, in forming the cabins, you place the brush- 


which you dress with brushwood, putting the wood 
round two-thirds of the basket, and leaving the 
other third open for putting in the worms, and to 
give an opportunity to clean away their litter. You 
then pull the ends of the wood together at the top, 
so as not to press too closely upon each other, and 
sotie them with a little twine or packthread, to 
keep them in their place; after which you put a pa- 
_ cap, sony 4 large, upon the top of the wood, it 

aving been found that the worms are very fond of 
making their cocoons under a cover of this kind, 
as it affords an opportunity of attaching some 
threads of silk to the paper, which enables them to 
fix their cocoons the more firmly in their place. I 
had some baskets dressed in the above manner, the 
brushwood of which rose near four feet above the 
basket. This appeared to me to be an excellent 
contrivance, as it had the advantage of keeping the 
worms much more cool and airy, than when in the 
cabins on the stage. But this cannot be done with 


run the risk of heating, before the worms can getja large quantity of worms, because it occasions a 


quit of their old skins, which they generally do not 
accomplish in less time than two days and a half,, 
that it is better to suffer the loss of a few worms,, 
by removing the litter at that time, than to run 
the risk of losing the whole parcel, which undoubt 
edly would happen if the litter should be heated: 
before the operation is over of their changing their, 
skins. This article of keeping the worms clean will 
appear to be of high importance in the silk culture, | 





od deal more expense; besides, that these baskets 

e up a great deal more room than the cabins on 
the stage. 

In putting up the cabins on the stage, the two 
rows of brushwood at the extremities of the stage 
are made much thicker than the others, especially 
for six or eight inches above the shelf, to prevent 
the worms from getting out at the ends, and falling 
over the stage. fin putting up the other rows, you 


when it is added that it is commonly computed that'lay a little piece of wood, or a reed, across the 
the loss sustained yearly in France, by the death of stage, for each row; and in putting up the brusb- 
the worms during the times of their four different} wood. you make the first turn to the right hand, 
sicknesses, by being smothered in the litter, by the; and the second to the left; and so alternately, keep- 
great quantity of litter, leaves, and worms abowe ing the reed in the middle, which binds all fast. 
them, and by the litter’s happening to grow damp, This article of the reed I saw practised at Montau- 
and to heat at these critical periods, is not less, ban, and seems an improvement to their manner 
upon an average, than between two ard three mil-| of erecting their cabins in Languedoc, as it serves 
lions of livres annually, which is equal almost to ata make the cabins firm, and keep the rows 
tenth part of the whole yearly produce of silk in' straight 
France, which, as already mentioned, is computed} ‘ : i 
at thirty millions of livres. advisable to cover the pillars which support it, and 
Here I must remark, that this is the time to as-/to cover likewise the top of the stage with brush 


sort your worms into different classes, and endea-| wood. In constructing the cabins, great care must} for the first two days, may be pat into one 
your to have every class as nearly of a size as pos-, be taken to put up the brushwood in such a manner| those of the next two days, into another 


sible; that each class may be wholly ready to mount! as to allow a passage for the worms betwixt the dif- 
and make their cocoons at the same time. I iches, 
also the time to push on those worms which appear | wide, and it is right to make a great number of the 


In dressing the stage with the brushwood, it is} your worms have got 





wood quite upright, the worms, when mounting, run 
a great risk of tumbling down, of which I have seen 
several examples; and those worms which tumble 
down are for the most part destroyed by the fall, 
In order to avoid this inconvenience, you must make 
the brushwood which forms the sides of the arch 
slope a little, by which means you secure much 
firmer footing to the worms in mounting. Besides, 
when ba form the cabins, you must be at pains to 
cut off all the very small slender shoots, which, 
when left to themselves, and not properly bound in 
with one another, have not pri ae ay sufficient to 
carry the weight of one worm, far less of several; 
and which, if left, must for that reason always oc- 
casion the loss of a good many worms by their tum- 
bling down, as above mentioned. 
In describing the stage, it was said to be proper 
to make the lowest shelf six inches broader than 
the one above it, that the lowest may project three 
inches on each side further than the one immedi- 
ately over it; and to make the same difference of 
breadth in all the other shelves progressively as you 
up to the top of the stage, which three inches of 
readth in the different shelves is intended to re- 
ceive the worms which may happen to fall from the 
shelf above. And therefore these different projec- 
tions must be covered with brushwood, when once 
your cabins are well furnished with worms, as this 
will help to break the fall of such worms as may 
happen to tumble down. And ‘for the same reason 
it is advisable, when once your cabins are well fur- 
nished with worms, to put a little brushwood in the 
bottom, and at the entrance of each cabin, as it will 
be of service to such worms as fall from the brush- 
wood above, and afford them a proper convenience 
for making their cocoons in case they should be se 
stunned with the fall as to disable them from mount- 
ing again on the branches. 
t to return to the trea 
ing the fourth age: as s 
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so on with the rest, that each sneer parcel may 
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This is|ferent branches, which, however, must not be too| be carried on as equally as possible. 


Here I must observe, that the practice in France 


to be a little behind, by not having had an equally! points of the brushwood touch the shelf; because it}is to give none of the tender leaves, from this time 
easy access to the leaves with the rest, that you/affords the greater opportunity to the worms to forward, to the worms, but let the whole of their 


may render them equally ready to mount with the| mount 


Many people at Montauban, I observed,|food consist of the leaves of the oldest trees they 


others. This is done by putting them into a basket, put a number of roses, or other sweet smelling have, which, they think has the effect to give 








apart by themselves, and by giving them an addi- 
tional meal each day more than what you give to 
the others, until you observe by your eye, that they 
appear to be equal in point of size with the rest. 
Being now arrived at the fourth age, the time} 
approaches when the worms will mount in order to; 
form their cocoons; and the person, therefore, who 
pursues the culture of silk, must now begin to pre- 
pare for that important period. One of the first 
objects of his attention, must be to provide himself 
with a sufficient quantity of small brushwood, for 
making the cabins of the worms; and there is no- 
thing more proper for this purpose than heath or 
broom, when either of these can be obtained, when 
neither heath nor broom are to be had, any other 
kind of small brushwood will answer, —_—s al- 
ways such as is bushy at the top, and whose twigs 
are of a sufficient streggth to support the weight of 
the worms. But it is*to be remembered that the 
slender brushwood is the best, that you may be 
able to bend it which way you will. Strong brush- 
"Wood is not so pliable, and by that means not pro- 
per for the purpose. 
Having provided your brushwood, it may be pro- 
per to prepare a parcel of baskets, for such of your 


and in other parts of the room, with a view to 
this purpose is to take care to keep up a free circu- 


the windows, and the doors also, if you find that 
to be necessary. 


circle. 


selves in making of their cocoons. 


when these openin 
¥ fewer cabins will answer your purpose, 
t 


occasion these openings to made. 





worms as are soonest ready for mounting, in the 
manner practised at Montauban, in Quercy, which 


perfectly dry. 


flowers, upon the pillars which support the stage,| more consistence and strength to the silk produced 


by them; and it is proper to add, that from getting 


sweeten the air. But the best apparent means for} over the fourth disease, till within four or five days 


of their mounting, they are in use to give four 


lation of fresh air in the room, by keeping open all| meals a day to their worms, 


The most attentive care must also be given to 
clear away the litter regularly every day, and if it 


In forming the arches of the little cabins with the}can be got done, it would advisable to clear 
brushwood, there is always a little opening at the top| away the litter twice in the twenty-four hours, espe- 
of each pillar, occasioned by the curve or top of the| cially during the four-or five days immediately be- 

‘ake care to make this opening pretty wide,|fore mounting. If this cannet be done, as it is 
because it has been observed, that the worms make/often found to be difficult to get it accomplished 
choice of that opening, by preference, to fix them-|when the quantit 


of worms is large, you must, 


In order to| however, constantly make it a rule to clear away 
make this opening of the width it ought to be, the|the litter regularly in such a manner as to prevent 
brushwood should not be altogether straight, but) it at any time from increasing so much in quantity 
rather crooked or bending. These openings arejas to make it run the sma 
not only evidently the choice of the worms; but|damp, and heating, which never fails to destroy the 
another advantage also arises from them, namely,| worms, 
that your cabins by this means contain a greater e I 
number of worms than it is possible for them to do! precede mounting, which the F 
are too smali; and consequent-| fraize, are in the custom of giving from four to five 
hen| meals a day to the worms, giving a larger Ange 
e brushwood is quite straight, it must necessarily |of leaves at each meal. But it seems m 
The brush-|advisable to give them fewer leaves at a time, and 
wood ought to be quite stripped of its leaves, and|to repeat their meals oftener, even to 


t risk of growing 


Many people, during the four or five: days which 
; French call the 
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cording @s you find them in appetite; by whicl:| 
means the leaves are more quickly and thoroughly 
eat up, without oecasioning so great an increase of 
the litter. But what is still of more consequence, 
the fresh leaves so often repeated, never fail to give 
a fresh edge to their appetites so that in fact, in 
the space of twenty-four hours, the worms actually 
eat up a much larger quantity of leaves than they 
could have done by following the other practice of 
four or five meals a day, as none of the fresh leaves 
are spoiled .by their treading upon them. This 
practice, of course, hastens the worms to their full 
maturity, and upon the whole saves a considerable 
quantity of leaves, because few or none of them 
are lost amongst the litter. Besides, that the ope 

ration is by this means sooner brought to a conclu- 
sion,.and the worms always kept in high health 
and appetite by it. Upon these occasions let it be 
a fixed rule to feed them at night, immediately be- 
fore going to bed, and as early as you possibly can 


eS 

kept alivethe ardour-she first kindled. Had I been) To lead your son for prospects of deli me 
left to my own solitary researches, or had they been)'f'o some, not steep, tho’ Philosopbic hei - , 
imposed op me as a task, I should perhaps have|There to exhibit to his wondering e * 4 4 
soon grown weary. But the curiosity she expressed | Yon circling worlds, their distance and their a | 
in all I read, increased mine. The pleasure | gave|To show him in.an insect or a flower “hei 
her, was reflected back again to my own bosom. lA microscopic proof of skill and power; 

«Whenever through indolence or indifference, 1|To spread the earth before him, and commend 
neglected to €gamine maps, or compare dates and | [ts various parts to his attentive ‘eee 
facts, instead of enjoining it on me as a duty, she| To teach his heart to glow with generous flame 
would express her own anxiety to obtain the know- Qanght from the deeds of men of ancient fame ° 
ledge in question, and to gratify her curiosity, |’ And more than all with commendation due, 
made efforts 1 should never have made to satisfy my |'To set some living worthy in his view. ; 
own. Such knowledge 

“By such innocent artifices, would she lead me on) Would make him what some lovely boys have beep 
from one object to another; from one science to ano- An evidence, and reprehension both, : 
ther, and by frequently conversing on the subjects Of the mere schoolboy’s lean and tardy growth 
of my studies, impressed them deeply on my mind. ; 

**She has since told me, that when she commenced 
my education, she was herself ignorant of the first 
rules of grammar, arithmetic or geography; that in 
fact she had never read any thing but novels and | 














DRESS. 
(From the London Lady’s Monthly Magazine.) 
Simplicity of dress is like modesty of manners, 





in the morning. ~~ 
There is another particular to which it is proper| poetry; and that. had I been a robust and healthy 
to pay attention, and that is, the moment a basket child, she migh: still have remainea equally igno- 


of worms is cleared from the litter, the litter should|rant. In teaching me, she had taught herself, afd) 


be instantly carried out of the room, and along with|I believe, sir, you will acknowledge there are lew 
it all the dead worms you can find, in order to pre- /better informed women than my excellent and af- 
vent, as far as you can, any bad smell from taking/fectionate mother. Such is the triumph of affec- 
place in the room, which is always hurtful to the /tion,—pardon me, if in dilating on the blessing I owe 
worms, nothing conducing more to their health | entirely to her, 1 have been rather prolix.” 

than cleanness, and preserving always good air in| 1 was astonished, and deeply affected by this re- 
the room. cital, and often afterwards conversed with her on 

During the four or five days which precede the | the subject. 

mounting, the worms eat with the most voracious; ‘Whatever might have been my anxiety for the 
appetite, and in that period consume an incredible |bealth of my darling and only child,” said she to 
quantity of leaves, so that the supplying them with /me one day, “I should have risked his life by send- 
fresh leaves, and the clearing away of the litter,|ing bim to school, rather than allowed him to grow 


becomes at this time a most laborious, incessant, and|up in ignorance, had | not accidentally read i 


fatiguing work for those who attend them. ley ’s Lite of Cowper, and afterward Cowper's poem 
You will know when the worms are ripe, by ob |on s hvols. 
serving them with attention when you give them| *lhe heavy calamity, the sad fate of this most a.ui- 
fresh leaves. ‘Those that are ripe, instead of eating,|able of poets, his biographer thinks might have 
avoid the fresh leaves, and run over them as fast as|been averted, had his mother been spared to him. | 
they can; and you will observe them wandering) A child timid, shy and reserved, as was Cowper, and 
about on the sides or rim of the basket. You will/at the same time endowed with unusual tende:ness 
ae it by looking at them on thé side opposite |and sensibility, was exposed at public schvols to a' 
to the,light, as you will then find them to be trans- | mode of treatment that increased these natural de 
parent like a new laid egg, and of the colour of the //ects of character, shocked his tenderness, and 
silk, which is also much the same with that of a} wounded his sensibility, aud it is supposed, sowed 
new laid egg. When they are nearly ripe, their|the seeds of that fated and dreadful disease which 
bellies begin to grow transparent first of all, but | darked his life, and accelerated his death. | 
they are never thoroughly ripe till their heads are! “My son iad the same Character, joined to a de-; 
transparent also. jlicate and feeble frame, and to avert from hin: a} 
( To be continued.) | similar fate, 1 resolved to undertake myself the task| 
ae ene a enn mre of instructing him; I had too, in my eye, the exam-| 
9 ple of Gibbon, who so gratetully acknowledges his! 
LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. jobligations to his kind aunt, iin Peake, Who watch. 
THE MOTHER. ed over and instructed bim during his chiluhood,, 
when he was too sickly to be sent to schvvol. Had! 
(Concluded from page 294.) 1 had a large family and a smal! fortune, other du-| 
«With a mind thus prepared, a curiosity thus ex-/ ties, still more imperious, would have prevented my} 
cited, my mother led me to the study of books, and | fulfilling the delightful task. 
it may be easily comprehended that [took more de-| **But in all ages, even when children go to school, 
light .and felt more ardour in such a study, than | lam persuaded a mother can dua great deal toward 
boys who undertake it without the excitement of/ accelerating the improvement of ber children. bv! 
curiosity. How olten, in answer to my eager inqui-lencifine their curiusity, stimulating their industry, 
ries, has she replied, ‘Wait until] you can read well, | 
you will then find all you want to know in books.’| sia 
Books, to which she so constantly referred, seemed | Phen why resign into a stranger's hand 
to me the greatest treasure in the world. ‘When| A task so much within your own command, 
you can read well, you will then have the key which | Phat God aud nature, and your interest too, 
will open to you this treasure,’ has slie often said, | Seem with one voice to delegate to you? 
To be able to read, and thus acquire the key to the! Even in his pastimes he requires a triend 
treasures of the world, was, to my infant mind, the To warn and teach him safely to unbend, 
most desirable of all objects. Sports. toys, every (Over all his pleasures gently to preside, 
thing gave way to this predominant desire, and [| Watch tus emutions and control their tide; 
soon bent my whole time and attention to this one Aud levying thus, and with an easy sway, 
object, and having obtained the key, 1 have ever/A tax of profit irom his very plis; 
since drawn freely from this inexhaustible treasure, ‘Tl’ impress a value, not to be erased, 
this store-house of human knowledge ‘Un moments squandered else, and ruuning all to 
“The interest my dear mother took in my studies, | waste. 











and rewarding their labour.” 





the handmaid of grace. Gorgeous ornaments dis. 
tract the imagination of the observer; and the wear- 
jer, like the silk-worm, is hid amid her own magni- 
. But a decent garb, adjusted to the elegant 
jcontour of the female form, concealing those beau- 
jties that would obtrusively force themselves upon 
‘our observation, and harmonizing with a virtuous 
jmind; his is the dress that we should recommend 
|to the fair sex; and which, combined with a modest 
|demeanor, is more attractive than the cestus of 
, Venus! can render even beauty more amiable, im- 
ipress the idea with angelic perfection and inno- 
cence on ‘he mind of the beholder, and compel us 
to adore virtue thus personified in woman! 





A PROFITABLE WIFE. 


We are informed that there is a farmer in the 
town of B— , in Hampden county, who keeps 
twenty-four cows, and makes great quantities of 
butter and cheese, with no help in the dairy but bis 
wile. He has no children, and hires no labour ex- 
cept in the time of bay making, during that busy 
season bis wife brmys the twenty-four cows from 





ithe pasture, milks them all herself, makes the 


cheese, takes care of one or two tons of cheese on 
the shelves, and does the cooking, washing, and 
other work of the family. [Hamp. Gaz. 





TO THE DISSIPATED HUSBAND. 
(From the New York Statesman.) 


Look up—O taste, taste not the bow] 
Again, nor dream of pleasure there, 
Which, while it lulls, destroys the soul, 

And deeper sinks it in despaiy. 


*Tis but to paint a blacker sky, 
To add tu cloudy darkness, night, 
To give another agony 
‘To the fresh thoughts of crushed delight 


When from the world’s mad revelry, 
When from the oblivion of an hour, 
Thou wak’st the cup of misery, 
Is thine and mem’ry’s crazing power. 


Then turn again and fee! for them 
Who long have felt and feel for thee; 
Nor take away that priceless gein, 
Thy soul’s best light that used to be. 


The smile of happinesg from one 


W hose heart with thine is so entwined. er 





JFhat what disturbs thy soul alone : 
Can give an anguish to her mind, ; 


Art thon a husband, and canst look 
Back on the past nor feel a sting! 

Have heaven and fondness thee forsook, 
That thou canst feel no sorrowing? 


‘ 
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~~ Canst thou forget the heart that turned 
To thee in all its wo or bliss: 
And which still burns, as then it burned, 
With all its young, warm faithfulness! 


© turn again! and in those eyes, 
Perchance, where wo his sign has set, 
The light of better days will rise, 
And her last bloom may flourish yet. 


Yes, in that cheek where nature first 
In all her earliest witch’ry shone, 

The rosy flush again may burst, 
And life and bliss be all her own. 


‘ 
EE = ee 











SPORTING OLIO. 





NORFOLK,RACES. 


A Match Race, two mile heats, for a purse of 
two thousand dollars, will be run for over the Nor- 
folk Course on Saturday the 23d inst. by Mr. Wray’s 
horse Eagle. and Mr. Garrison’s mare Sally Hope 
Eagle ran the past fail at this place, Portsmouth, 
Hampton and Gloucester, and won the largest stakes 
at each place without being once beaten. Sally 
Hope also won the first day’s race here, and a purse 

Weshington, beating some of their best horses. 
& that one of the most interesting races may be 
anticipated that has been witnessed here since the 
memorable one between Sir Solomon and Wrangler. 
Both nags are in fine condition, and both parties 
equally sanguine of success. [Vorfolk Herald. 





SQUIRREL HUNT. 
(From the New Hampshire Statesman.) 


Two parties of ten each of our sporting friends 
in the neighbouring towns of Dunbarton and Weare, 
(N. H.) amused themselves on Wednesday, the 8th 
inst. in the exhilirating exercise of hunting. Re- 
turning at evening to Smith’s tavern in Dunbarton, 
where they partook of a supper and other refresh- 
menis, it was found that the two sides could count 
up, as the trophies of the day, the following game: 


Dunbarton. Weare. 
84 grey squirrels, (4 grey squirrels, 
201 red do. 225 red do. 
8 partridges, 9 partridges, 
2 rabbits, 1 duck, 
1 duck, 2 crows. 
2 hawks. 


298 251 
So the Dunbarton Sportsmen prevailed. 





HUNTING SONG. 


Sir—In the selection of songs for the Sporting 
Olio, a preference would seem to be given to the 
pleasures of the chase—As habit has given me a 
partiality for “my dogs and my gun,” I send you a 
few lines which an old shooting companion some- 


ment, when we are seafe@in snug quarters, enjoy- 
ing adottle of good sound port. 


Ceres and Phebus are seen hand in hand, 


dimes sings to a few “te after the day’s amuse- 


‘With tay pointers around me all under command}, 
* -,$ream o’er the meadows and fields void of care, 


ee on earth can with shooting compare. 
the game in my net I'return home at night, 
For my Dogs and my Gun are my constant delight. 


| 


New pleasures await me as home I re 

For to please all my friends is my only desire; 

My game I distribute and send them away, 

i ya sparkling champaigne crown the sports of 
e day. ° 

Thus cheerfully passes each day and each night, 

For my Dogs and my Gun are my constant delight 


ba —— 











MISCBLLANEOUS. 





AMERICAN QuarTERLY Review.—We refer the 
reader to an advertisement of Messrs. Carey & Lea, 
of Philadelphia, proposing to publish an American 
Quarterly Review; and it affords us no ordinary de- 
gree of satisfaction to add, that such arrangements 
will be made as to render the work valuable and 
permanent. Writers of the highest order are en- 
gaged as contributors, who are to be paid by the 
publishers after the manner of the London and 
Edinburgh Reviews. ‘This is the only way in which 
the character of a work of the kind can be pre- 
served. ‘The worst of all support for such a work, 
is that expected from voluntary, unpaid for, and 
eleemosynary contributions. There is talent and 
learning enough in our country, to impart to the 
proposed work an exalted character, and we feel 
confident that the publishers will now call it forth. 
The editorial department is to be committed to 
Robert Walsh, Esq. than whom few men in any 
country are better qualified for the station. 

[ Con. Ad. 





Through life, I have observed there is no super- 
fluous civility that brings more dissatisfaction to its 
donor, than a party. ‘Those that are not invited 
become his enemies; while those that are, receive 
the intended compliment as their due, and depart 
ridiculing the inadequacy of his efforts. 
, F. Reyno.ps. 
——E—————————————————— Eee 
RECIPES. 





CURE FOR THE AGUE IN THE BREAST. 
To Married Ladies.—A lady who has often expe- 
rienced the assuaging effects of the following salve, 
and has frequently contributed to the relief of her 
suffering neighbours by its application, wishes to 
extend the benefits of it as far, if possible, as the 
agonies of a swelled or gathered breast may be felt; 
and for that purpose requests us to insert their re- 
cipe in the Spectator. We take pleasure in giving 
our aid to the accomplishment of her benevolent 
purpose; and add our testimony (from experience in 
[one of] our own families,) to the great value of the 
composition. We have repeatedly known it cure, 
and to prevent, the distressing complaint—and never 
knew it to fail. 

A plaister for a Broken Breast.—Take half a pound 
of mutton tallow, four ounces of beeswax, and rosin 
sufficient so as not to make it too hard; melt them 
together; add a gill of good spirits; let it simmer 
over a gentle fire until the spirits are evaporated. 
Spread it on soft leather, (or strong linen,) so as to 
cover the breast, with a hole for the nipple. 
[Edwardsville Spectator. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





Tue Suip-suitpER AND THE Farmer—how con- 
nected. 
Mar. Epiror, 

A few weeks since I had the honour of an invita- 
tion to accompany a party of ladies and gen 
tlemen to visit the splendid frigate ‘‘Baltimore,” 
and to see her weigh anchor and make sail for 
Rio Janeiro. This fine ship was under the com- 





personal kindness the . company. was conducted 
through every part of her, to the admiration of all 
on board. Never did. vessel exhibit more hap- 
pily the combination of all that was requisite to 
strength and swiftness ce and comfort; eve- 
ry departmént displayed the skill, fidelity and pride 
of naval mechanism. The rigging, from the well 
established manufactory of Mr. James Ramsay, ap- 


auty, both in the art and the material. The 
smith’s work looked, for strength, to be worthy of 
Vulcan’s own anvil; and the timber, in substance 
and seasoning, seemed as if it might well defy the 
ravages of time and tempest. 

The large party of ladies and gentlemen saw 
this proud monument of Baltimorean excellence in 
ship building, spread her “‘white canvass to the 
breeze,” with feelings of pride, that she was going 
to procltim on every sea that the city which gives 
“graves to her invaders, to her defenders monu- 
ments,” is not wanting in a knowledge of the useful 
arts that belong to peace, and the finer ones that 
indicate and promote national prosperity. 

On returning to-the steam boat, the company 
partook of a sumptuous entertainment prepared for 
the occasion, with his usual good taste, by Captain 
Trippe at the instance of Mr. Rebello, whose affa- 
bility gave a charm to the whole excursion. The 
afternoon was passed in great harmony—pleasure 
beamed on every countenance, and as the social 
glass went round, numerous sentiments and healths 
were drunk with cordiality and glee. 
guests was Col. Stone, of New York, whose polite- 
ness prompted him to drink health to the citizens 
of Baltimore, and to offer the wish that their pros- 
perity might keep pace with their hospitality. 

Mr. Eckford, of New York, under contract with 
whom the Baltimore had been built By our success- 
ful architect, Mr. Beachem, was also one of the 
guests; and here, Mr. Editor, let t 

that perhaps no citizen in 
contributed more by his pi 
gy, to our sueceas and glory on 








lakes, than @8i8 gentleman. He was the great 
reliance of vernment, in the niest peed 
of the war, when we were wa handed, a 
“war of the broad-axe,” wi most powerful 


nation in the world. In short, sir, who can tell 
what would have been the extent of the ravages. 
that would have been committed through all our 
northern frontier, by the British and their red allies, 
during that contest, if they had not been arrested by 
a naval force which no man at that time was compe- 
tent to provide except Henry Eckford? But! must 
not digress from the objects of your paper, nor m 

own design, which is simply to show how valuable is 
the ship-builder as a customer to the farmer; and this 
may best be done by repeating an illustration of the 
subject on the occasion here spoken of. In the ab- 
sence of Mr. Eckford, who is free from ostentation, 
as he is full of energy and talent in his profes- 
sion, the Editor of the American Farmer proposed 
“The health of Henry Eckford—of him who gives 
employment to the skill, and sustenance to the fami- 
lies of so many worthy mechanics—any city may 
be proud.” ‘Then followed reflections on the extent 
to which the Farmer is benefited by such men as 
Mr. Eckford, and the suggestions naturally follow- 
ed, that in the construction of every ship he must 
give employment to the farmer of Kentucky for his 


&e —to the farmer of North Carolina for his tar, 
pitch and turpentine—to him of Virginia for coal 
from Norfolk, and beef and tallow from the South 
Branch—to the farmer of Pennsylvania, for Sus- 
quehannah pine and whiskey—to him of Connecti- 
cut, for cheese—to the farmer of New York, for 
peas and butter—to Massachusetts, for glass and 
codfish—to the landholder of Florida, for live oak— 








mand of-Captain Buchanan, byswhose orders and 


? 


and to him of Maryland, for flour, yellow pine and 


pod especially to display every novelty and * 


Amongst the 


hemp, to make rope, oakum, sail cloth, twine, lines, ” 
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white oak—and to the farmer of Hampton, for iron 
of best quality—to him of Ohio, for pork and lard— 
in short there is scarcely.a trade or occupation 
upon which human indus is profitably exercised 
that is not encouraged by the ship-builder, when he 
furnishes a means of interchanging between all na- 
tions, and making common stock amongst all; the 
most valuable improvements and discoveries, and 
the most precious fruits of civilization and refine- 
ment that belong to any one of them. No individual 
in the United States, it was observed, has put in re- 
— so many of those who exercise, or depend 

irectly or indirectly upon, the trades of the ship 
chandler, the rope maker, the sail maker, the mast 


and block maker, the boat builder, the pond maker, 
the tanner, the plumber, the glazier and painter, the 
cooper, the tallow chandler, the grocer, the butcher, 


the coal merchant, the baker, the cheesemonger, the 
optical instrument maker, the farmer, the grazier, 

e miller, the malter, &c. How much more then 
are we bound to pay respect to those who push with 
energy and honour a trade that gives occupation 
and comfort to so many classes of their fellow citi- 
zens, than to the mercenary politician, or the milita 
x chieftain in wars of aggression? Need I add, 

at the “health of our guest, Henry Eckford,” was 
drunk by the whole company, una voce. 





THE NEW BUSINESS. 
Mr. Sanwer, 

Your suggestion of a new Commission Merchant, 
or an agent for the sale of stock, is an excellent 
idea, A man, honest, active, and fitted for the pur- 
pose, might at once jump into great business. We 
want an agent for numberless purposes—to sell 
pork and hams, to sell lard, poultry, fruit, and vege- 
tables of all kinds. As we now send them, the 
market is so far off, the Captain cannot take them 
up, and if he could, he has not time to retail them, 
and all our notions are now sacrificed to sharpers 
and hucksters. A good agent would at once establish 
a choice little market on the whart, to the mutual 
advantage of the farmer, the housewife, and the 
consumers. Ricuarp. 


THE FALMER. 


Battimore, Fripay, December 8, 1826. 








Ecuirse.—Many requests being made, that the 
citizens generally may have an opportunity of seeing 
‘American Eclipse,” the Editor has the satisfaction 
of now saying, that this horse will be shown in 
Washington Square, on Saturday, the 16th inst., at 
12 o'clock ay 

Eclipse has been pronounced, by the very best 


judges of horses and their pedigrees, in point of| A valuable young Jack and three Jenners. The 


form, to be certainly superior to any horse now 
known in this country; and in point of pedigree to 
be inferior to no horse in this country or in Eng- 
land. He shews at first view, even to a common 
judge, great strength and delicacy, a point very rare- 


combined in the blooded horse. Without going 


rough his pedigree, it will not be amiss to say that 
Eclipse has one cross of certainly the best horse 
ever imported. His grand sire was the famous 
horse “Messenger.” Immediately after the exhibi. 
tion, he will rey on his journey south, from 
whence he will no doubt never return. So that this 
may be the last time he will ever cross the Potomac. 





_¢#%Long provender of all sorts continues very 
high. Hay is selling at $25 per ton. Straw of rye, 
threshed out, $14 to $15; and that of wheat, which 
has been trodden out, brings from the china-men, 
for packing that ware, $15 per ton. 


, om. Hundreds of}can 
tons of ‘this article is used for litter, and thrown |—The Ship-builder and Farmer, how connected—New 
away on.our navigable water courses, Could it not/Business—American Eclipse—Editorial. 








sent to market with profit? By ec 
agency of Mr. Charles Williams’ cotton packing 
mee Ae Ibs. of hay may be pressed into a 
space of 4} feet long, 24 broad and 2 high. The 
subject is worthy of calculation. At the price above 
mentioned, the straw of a stack of rye is said to be 
worth more than the grain. 





PRICES OF STOCKS. 





(Reported for the American Farmer, by Merrrman & 
Gittines, Stock and Exchange Brokers.) 
Baltimore, Dec. 8, 1826. 


BANK STOCKS. par value. preseut 











price. 

U. States’ Bank Stock, per share, $100 $1204 
Bank of Maryland, 0. 300 227 w | 
| Bank of Baltimore, do. (div. off,) 300 340 
; Union Bank Maryland, do. 75 75w 
|Mechanics’ Bank, . ‘ ‘ ‘ 9 9w 
| Franklin Bank, . ; : 20 25.25) 
‘Commercial and Farmers’ Bank, 20 26 

Farmers’ and Merchants’ Bank, . 50 54.25 
City Bank,w . «© « « « 15 280 
Marine Bank, P . P 5 25 27.25) 
Farmers’ Bank of Maryland, w 50 52.25) 

CITY STOCKS. 

Corporation 6 per cent. redeemable 
—_.. . 100 111 
Do. 5 per cent. redeemable in 1832, 100 1014w 

Penitentiary 5 pr. cent. stock; (none 100 

in market,) ‘ ‘ 

Museum, 8 per cent. (no demand.) 

Masonic Hall,6percent.. . . 100 par§int. 
Annuities, or Ground Rents, . 6 to 10 per cent. 

ROAD STOCKS. 

Reister’s Town, . ‘ 20 10,25) 
| York, ‘ ° ; ‘ ‘ - 20 7.50; 
iFrederick, . ‘ P . P 20 12 
‘Washington and Baltimore, . . 50 31.50 
| Baltimore Water Company Stock, 50 93 
per share, (div. off,) " 
‘Union Manuf. Co. Stock, per share, 50 1l4w 
|Gas Stock, 100 106 


Havre de Grace Turnpike 6 per cts. par & interest 


‘Temascaltepec Mining Co’s, per share, 600 850 
U. STATES’ STOCK. 








Six per cent. 1813, . ‘ , 100 1013} 

»me. «. § 100 1024w 
,1815, . . ~ 100 105% 

; Three per cent. ‘ ‘ ; - 100 81 

Four and half per cent. 2 100 103 

| Five per cent. . 100 108 


W., wanted—by Merryman & Gittings. 








FOR SALE, 


|Jack was sired by Colonel Fitzhugh’s celebrated Jack, 
|**Knight of Malta,” and will be five years old in May 
next. The first premium was awarded for him at the 
,last Maryland Cattle Show, on the Eastern Shore. The 
|Jennets are descended from Gen. Washington’s “‘Com- 
}pound” stock. They are young and in good condition. 
| Apply to the Editor of the American Farmer, or to the 
jsubseriber, residing near Centreville, Queen Anne’s 


|county, E. Shore, Md. To save trouble, the price is 
;$600 for the Jack and Jennets, or $350 for the Jack 
\alone. JOHN TILGHMAN. 
Dec. 8, 1826. 
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PRICHS CURRENT. 





ARTICLES. 


nore Frime, 
ACON, and Hams,.. 
BEES-WAX, Am. yellow 
COFFEE, Java,.. . 
Havana,.... 
COTTON, Louisiana, &e. 
Georgia Upland,.. . 
COTTON YARN, No. 10, 
An advance of 1 cent 
each number to No. 18. 
CANDLES, Mould, . . 
Dipt, 
CHEESE, 
FEATHERS, Live,.. . 
FISH, Herrings,Sus. 
Shad, trimmed, 
FLAXSEED, 
FLOUR, Superfine, city, 
Fine, . . 
Susquehanna, superfi. 
GUNPOWDER, Balti. . 
GRAIN, Ind. corn, yellow 
white 
Wheat, Family Flour, 
do. Lawler, & Red,new 
do. Red, Susque. .. 
oor 
Barley, Eastern ... 


Do. country. ... | — 
Clover Seed, Red . . {bush 
Ruta Baga Seed,. . . | lb. 
Orchard Grass Seed, ‘bushi 
Mangel Wurtzel Seed,| — | 
Timothy Seed, .... | — 
Pee ee aie 
Beans. White, ...- | — 

HEMP, Russia, clean, . | ton 
Do. Country....|— 
HOPS, Ist sort, (1826) | lb. 
HOGS’ LARD,....-.- am 
LEAD,Pig ....-- - | Ib. 
Bar... a 


LEATHER, Soal, best, 
MOLASSES, sugar-house | 
Havana, Ist qual. . . 





NAILS, 6a20d. ..... Ib. 
NAVAL STORES, Tar, | bbl. 
ee ee ee ati 
Turpentine, Soft, .. | — 
OIL, Whale, common, . {gal. 
Spermaceti, winter . | — 
PORK. Baltimore Mess, | bbl 
do. Prime,... | — 
PLASTER, cargo price, | ton. 
ground, . . | bbl 

RICE, fresh, ......- } Ib. 
SOAP, Baltimore White,| Ib. 
Brown and yellow,, — 
WHISKEY, Ist proof, . gal. 
PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr} — 
APP! E BRANDY, Ist pr} —- 
SUGARS, Havana White, |c.]b. 
do. Brown,.- | — 
Louisiana, ....-- _ 
OS re ocel me 
SPICES, Cloves,...+ | — 
Ginger, Ground,.. + | — 
Pepper,....-++-s _ 
SALT, St. Ubes, .... |bush 
Liverpool ground _ 
SHOT, Balt. all sizes, . | cib. 
WINES, Madeira, L. P. | gal. 
do. Sicily,.. | — 
Lisbom, . . « «% v's _ 
Port, first quality, .. > 
WOOL, Merino, full bd} Ib. 
do. crossed,. ./— 
Common, Country, . | — 
Skinners’ or Pulled, _ 





Ee 


per. 
bbl. 
Ib. 





gal. 
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ANTHRACITE. 
(From the Franklin Journal.) 


Remarks er the use of Anthracite, and its applica- 
tion to the various purposes of domestic economy. 
The use of the anthracite, as a fuelyhas been so ge- 

neraily approved, that it seems likely to supersede, 

toa great degree, all other stibstances, both in manu- 
factories and families. In almost every case, whe 
it has been tried for parjour ase, it may be sai 

to have. gained the preference over, even the best 
hickory wood; and it is not unlikely, that at no 
distant day, it.will obtain an equally firm footing in 
our kitchens. Notwithstanding, however, the num- 
ber and variety of trials that have been made, it! 
does not appear-that any particular form of grate, 
or size of flue, has as yet obtained a general or de- 
cided preference: in fact, it is rather remarkable, 
that some of the first attempts should be adhered 
to, when their inconveniences are but too obvious. 

This is probably attributable to the want of a collec- 

tion of facts, ascertained with correctness, which 

might serve to settle the general principles applica- 

ble to the subject, To assist in forming such a 

gollection.the folldWing remarks are put upon paper, 

by an individual who has given much attention to 
the use of the anthracite, during the last four years. 

It is quite probable, that similar observations may 

have been made by others, but as the results were 

new to himself, and to almost all with whom he has 
conversed, he is inclined to believe that, if known, 
they have not received the attention to which they 
are entitled. 

The first experiments were made on the 4th, 5th 
nd 6th of the fourth month, (April,) 1826, and 
were intended to determine, whether a great 
draught, and a small flue, are indispensable, in or- 

“der to burn the coal with ease, and to produce the 

quantity of heat required for ordinary purposes, 


we 
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4 A common cast iron Liverpool coal grate, was 
ws in a large open wash-house chimney, ard 
ing merely supported upright, by means of dry 
bricks, the flue was left of its ordinary size 2s when 
used with a large wood fire. The fire chamber of 
the grate was entirely of iron and not lined with 
brick, or any other substance. A fire was first kin- 
dled with Swatara coal, as being the easiest to ig- 
* nite, and was continued throughout a day. On the 
following day, a fire was made of Schuylkill coal, 
and on the third day, of the Lehigh. In each case, 
s& the fire was as good, as those made of the same 
~Pokinds of coal in other grates, and required about 
"7 the same attention to keep up the combustion; the 
~ Swatara coal, requiring the smallest quantity of 
charcoal to kindle it, and the Lehigh, the largest; 
whilst a much greater proportion of the former was 
bright and glowing, than of the latter. The Schuyl- 
kill coal appeared to be at a medium between the 
two, in these respects. 
Another trial was made by placing several iron 
bars upon the andirons, in an open Franklin stove, 
upon which the coal was burned with perfect ease, 
making a veautiful fire, and casting out a heat quite 
equal to that from wood. 
From these results, it seems that a small flue and 
a great draught, are not indispensable, for the pur- 
pose of making a good fire of anthracite. The lat- 
ter, it is true, is of some importance in kindling the 
fire, but if a blower be used, the draught will be 
greater, and the fire more quickly kindled, with a 
wide flue than with a marrow one. ‘The common 
‘Objections to a fire of anthracite, now that the ditti- 

Of kindling is surmounted, are, that it throws 
dust into the room than wood does, and im- 
fs di Gnpleasant dryness to the air. These ob- 
efions are certainly in many cases well founded, 








‘Thgt they generally, if not always, from 
cite the flue too aa conttocted: tillthe grate 
too much projected into the room, there can be no 
doubt. By an increase in the size of the flue, and 
by placing the grate more backward in the chimney, 
the objections fore referred to, may be.entirely ob- 
viated; but, in that case, it may be meedful to in- 
crease the size of the grate, so produce an 
increased quantity of heat, as indie: of it must 
necessarily escape, by an enlargement of the flue. 
A parlour grate, erected in conformity to these 
views, is found to answer perfectly well. 

The next experiment was made, in order to de- 
termine whether the common culinary operations 
of a family, could be carried on as conveniently 
with coals, as with wood. For this purpose, the 
first mentioned grate was removed, and placed in a 
common kitchen chimney, with a wide flue, and 
open front; and all the usual process of family cook- 











er. The_use of this grate 
B me weeks, until the plan of 
fully decided upon, embracing altera - 
tions calc to obviate some small inconve- 
niences. ‘This grate, haying been permanently 
erected in place of the Spmer. it has been used 
daily, with the anthracite ‘coal, during the last four 
months, for all the kitchen | pr oy: of a small 
family, (except baking of bread which has not been 
tried,) and has proved as complete in all respects, 
as the common wood fire. In some points it is, ia 
fact, preferable, as it does not require the cook te 
stoop, as at a wood fire; and the fuel is supplied 
with much less labour, and the steam and other 
exhalations being carried-off by the open flue, the 
comforts of the kitchen are in no way diminished, 


another was 


tion from the too common annoyance of smoke. 
The following is a plan and description of the 





ing, &c. were tried, and found to answer in the 





A.—Front view oi the chimney place, grate, 


“(and their removal is of importance to persons|crane, &c 





of delicate constitutions, and to those who are stu 
fious/of neatness in their parlour arrangements. 
No. 39. —voL. 8. , 


B.—The side flue, to assist the draught, 
C.—Poker, about three feet in Tength. 


a 





kitchen grate, thus put into use: 


























D.—A cast iron plate, used to partition off a part 
of the grate, @@us to make a-smaiil fire. 
«E.—Hook, for lifting and drawing out the move- 
able bottom'of the grate. 
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but, on the contrary, increased, by an entire exemp- | 
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F.—Guard iron, to be piated above the fire, for 
pots, &c., to stand upon. 

G.—Bottom of the grate, made moveable. 

H.—Stand, for the tin roaster. 

The fire-place is three feet ten inches high, and 
three feet ten inches wide. 

The grate is one foot six inches wide, nine inches 
deep, and the bottom, fourteen inches above the 
hearth; the bars are three quarters of an inch in 
thickness, and the space between them, an inch and 
a half: the bottom bars are half an inch thick, and 
an inch apart. The front bars are of square iron, 
and the upper one is moveable, and falls forward, so 
as to be on a level with the second, forming a con- 
venient situation for a toaster, or other article, to 
be placed before the fire. 

he side platforms are two feet one inch high, 
containing the side flues, which are two and a half 
inches, by four inches, covered at top by a soap 
stone slab. 

The main flue is five inches and a half wide, and 
runs all across the chimney. 

The guard iron, is one foot ten inches long, and 
nine inches wide, with bars, half an inch square, 
and two inches asunder. 

The dividing iron D, corresponds with the dimen- 
sions of the grate. 

This grate* is of a size suited to a small family, 
but by extending its dimensions, accommodation 
may be had for the largest establishments. A se- 
cond crane may be added,and the depth towards 
the back of the chimney increased, without injury 
to the other arrangements. Ihe usual operations 
of boiling, roasting, and broiling, in a proper state 




















the resi ~ James Swann—present, J 
Morris, B. W- Hall, D. Williamson, Jr.. James Car- 
roll, Jr, N. M , James Swann, S. W' Smith, 
J. Cox, treasurer, and J. S. Skinner, corresponding 
secretary. 

It was resolved—That Mr. Skinner, Mr. Carroll, 
and Mr Smith be a committee to prepare a list of 
judges in each county of the state to receive propo- 
sals for the premiums offered for farms, and to re- 
port said proposals to the Board of Trustees. It 
shall be the further duty of said committee to pre- 
pare a letter of advice to said judges, as to their 
mode of preceeding. 

Resolved, ‘That the President, Treasurer, Secre- 
taries, and Trustees do forthwith commence their 
collections, and that they cach be required to pay 
into the hands of the Treasurer at least the sum of 
420, before the Ist day of June next. 

The Board then proceeded to the consideration 
of the scheme of premiums for the next Cattle Show, 
which was reported by a committee in September 
last; and having made some alterations therein, 
adopted the same, and 

Resolved, That the scheme of premiums for the 
next Cattle Show be published in the American 
Farmcr; and that the Editors of the several news- 
papers in the state of Maryland and District of Ce- 
lumbia be requested by the Corresponding Secreta- 
ry, on behalf of this Board, to publish the same in 
their respective papers. 


List of Premiums to be distributed in 1827. 


FARMS. 
For the Farm of not less than 100 acres, 








of the fire, may be performed with the greatest 
ease; and after being accustomed to the use of it,) 
there is little doubt but our cooks would, in general, | 
prefer the coal fire to the wood. 

The kitchen fire referred to, has always been 
kindled without a blower, merely by using dry 
bark, which, on experience, is found to be extremely 
well suited for the purpose; and in case of the fire 
sinking below what may be required for any parti- 
cular operation, it may be revived, by adding a few 
pieces of wood or bark. But a blower may often 
be a convenience, and may be made with a common 
sheet of iron, adapted to pl the chimney from the 
grate, upwards. It has been found by experience 
that the softer kinds of coal, are the best for small 
fires, and for cooking in general, as they burn more 
freely than the harder kinds. With all kinds, how- 
ever, especial care must be taken, to have provided 
a supply of dry oak, or hickory wood, bark or char- 
coal, as, without one or the other of these, always 
at hand, great inconvenience may be sustained. 
Pine wood, cedar, or chips, are of little, or no use, 
to kindle the coal. There is an advantage in keep- 
ing coals upon a fleoring of boards or brick, so as 
to prevent their being mixed with earth, a very 
small quantity of which will injure the fire: and 
coal, loaded by hand, is preferable for grates, to 
that moved with the shovel, as the fine stuff, is also 
injurions to a grate fire, though it may be advanta- 
geously used in a close stove. 

Both parlour and kitchen grates, upon the plans 
sbove mentioned, have been found to answer so 
fully, that the writer of these notes, has made no 
provision for @ wood fire, in his house. J.V. 

11th Mo., By 1826. 
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AGRICULTURE. 





MARYLAND AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The Board of Trustees of the Maryland Agricul- 
tural Society met on Thursday, 7th Dec. 1826, at 





*It was made by Stephen P. Morris, corner of Third 


which shall appear to have been culti- 
vated, with the greatest economy and 
nett profit, consistently with its perma- 
nent improvement; reference being had 
to its natural advantages as to soil, situa- 


tion, &c., $50 00 
For the second best Farm; particulars as 
above, a 30 00 


CROPS. 


For the best 10 contiguous acres of Wheat, 
to be not less than 30 bushels per acre, 
For the best 10 contiguous acres of Indian 
Corn, yield not less than 60 bushelsper 
acre, 15 00 
For the best 10 contiguous acrés of Rye, 
yield not less than 30 bushels per acre, 12 
For the best 5 contiguous acres of Hay, timo- 
thy, clover, rye or orchard grass, or any 
of the above mixed—weight to be as- 
certained at least one month after cut- 
ting, 15 00 
For the best 5 contiguous acres of Wheat, 
yield not less than 30 bushels per acre, 12 00 
For the best 5 contiguous acres of Indian 
Corn, yield not less than 60 bushels per 
acre, 10 
For the best 5 contiguous acres of Rye, yield 
not less than 30 bushels per acre, 10 
For the best 2 contiguous acres of Hay, as 
above, 
For the best crop of Tobacco, not less than 
5 hogsheads, highest price, 20 
For the second best crop of Tobacco, as 
above, 10 00 
To the person who shall raise the greatest 
uantity of Seed Cotton in this state, 
For the best acre of Potatoes, not less than 
200 bushels, 10 
To the proprietor of the Apple Orchard, con- 
sisting of. not less than 200 trees, which 
shall evince the most judicious manage- 


20 00 


00 


00 
00 
10 00 


00 


10 00 
00 


} 
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"50 Ibs. dressed—the whole process to be 
stated and a sample to be prodetad, 


HORSES AND MARES. 


For the best thorough bred Stallion, pedi- 


gree properly authenticated 
duced, and left with the Society A sa. 
lication, > 


» the saddle, 

For the best Stallion adapted to get stock for 
uick draft, 

For the best Stallion adapted to get stock for 
slow draft, 

For the best thorough bred brood Mare, 
For the best brood Mare adapted to the sad- 


dle, 
For the best brood Mare adapted to quick 
draft, 


For the best brood Mare adapted to slow 
draft, 
Specimens of the stock of all the brood Mares 
to be exhibited. 
ASSES AND MUL 
For the best Jack, * 
For the best Jennet, 
For the best pair of well broke Mules, raised 
in the state, 
For the best mule Colt, by the side of its 
dam, 


NEAT CATTLE, 

For the best Bull over 2 years old, full blood 
Improved Durham Short Horns, 

For the best Bull over 2 years old, full blood 
Devon, 

For the best Bull over 2 years old, of any 
other breed, 

For the best Bull under 2 years old, of any 
breed, 

For the best milch Cow, 

For the second best ditto, 

For the third best ditto, 

For the best Heifer of any breed, 

For the second best ditto, 

For the best pair of well broke Oxen, 

For the 5 best grass fed Bullocks, 

For the 5 second best ditto, 


SWINE, 


For the best Boar over 1 year of age, 
For the best Boar under 1 year of age, 
For the best breeding Sow, 

For the best Sow Pig, 


SHEEP AND WOOL. 


For the best fine woulled Ram, 

For the best pair of fine woolled Ewes, 

For the best Southdown Ram, 

For the best pair of Southdown Ewes, 

For the best Dishley Ram, 

For the best pair of Dishley Ewes, 

For the Best Ram, of any other breed than 
the foregoing, 

For the best pair of Ewes, of any other breed 
than the foregoing, 


'T’o the Farmer whose flock at the last shear- 


ing yielded the greatest average weight 
of Wool, the flock to consist of not less 
than 20; the wool of the whole to be 
weighed, being first cleansed of tags and 
filth—if fine wool, 

As above—coarse wool, 

To the Farmer who shall have raised, the last 
season previous to the exhibition, the 
greatest number of Lambs, in proportion 





ment, 10 00 
For the most successful experiment in water- 
wretting, or otherwise preparing Flax or 





and Walnut-streets, and put. up by Raper Smith, Arch, 


near Fifth-strect. 


Hemp; the quantity to be not less than 


we 


to the number of ewes, (not less than 
20,) 

For the best specimen of shearing, (on the 
ground,) 


For the best Stallion adapted to get stock for ' 


20 00 


10 00 


000 
15 00 
15 00 
15 00 


10 00 
10 00 | 
10 00 


20 00 
10 00 


0 
15 00 
5 00 
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DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 


* 
re ‘Por the best piece of Carpeting, not less than . 
¢ 20 





5 


, the wool whereof to be raised.” 
spun on the ne of the eeodiees “8 00 
the best piece of Kersey, psd 
via bourers, not less than 20 yards, as befote, a 
For the best piece of Shitting of any mate- | 
rials, not less than 20. yards, ~ 5900 
For the best piece 8-4 linen Diaper, not less 
than 15 — ‘. 
the best hearth Rug, 
i the second best hearth Rug, 3.00 
For the best and handsomest piece 10-4 wool- 
len Counterpanes, 
For the second best do. 
For the best pair knit woollen 


do. 
Hose, full size,°2 00 


- for the second best do. do. 


For the best pair cotton Hose, full size, 2 00 
For the second best do. do ; | 0 
For the best pair knit thread Hose, full size, 00 
For the second best do. do. 10 


To the Spinners of the greatest weight of 
cotton, wool, or flax, in five hours; for 
each article, $3, 

IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY. 

For the best agricultural Machine, that may 4 
be considered new, and as deserving the 
patronage of the Society, 

FERMENTED LiQUORS. 

For the sample of the best Cider, the pure 
juice of the apple, _ 100 

For the sample of the best domestic Wine, oe 

é 00 


10 00 


of the pure juice of the grape, 
BUTTER AND CHEESE. 


For the specimen of the best fresh Butter, 

For the specimen of the best preserved But= 
ter, $ months old, 

For the specimen of the best Cheese, made 
in Maryland, 

PLOUGHING. 

For the best Ploughing by three horses or 
mules, 

For the best Ploughing by two horses, mules, 
or oxen, 

To each of the successful Ploughmen, 2, 

To the person in the State of Maryland or 
Disirict of Columbia, who shall furnish 
for publication in the American Farmer, 
the best account of the whole process of 
raising Silk, which account shall be foun- 
ded on actual experiment within said 
State or District. and shall be accumpa- 


~ 


8 00 


10 00 


10 00 
4 00 


nied by a specimen of the Silk, 5 00) 





VAL- 
The Trustees of the Agricultural Society of the Val 
ley, who constitute a conmitlee for the examination 
of farms offered for premiums, respectfully 
REPORT: 
That in accordance with their duty, they obeyed 
a call from two members of the society, Mr. David 
Timberlake and Bushrod ‘Taylor, Esq. and on the 
27th and. 28th of October visited their respective 
farms for the purpose of investigating their relativ: 
claims upon your society for the premium offered. 
They have examined as directed, in reference to, 
Ist, farm buildings; 2d, yards and manures, 3d, 
es and general divisions; 4th, orchard and gar- 


+ Men fruit; 5th, live stock; and 6th, implements of 


usbandry; and are pleased to find, that while dis 
ivering some things they were compelled to cen 
te, they found much worthy of their highest com- 
ation. They therefore measure out to the 
competitors such as duty orders and justice calls for. 
Mr. Timberlake's farm is laid off into twelve fields, 
whith originally were exceedingly rough aid unpro- 


9 Your committee could wish that they had discover- 


Mc greatest quantity of permanent fencing. This 


=8 00! 


ductive; but by his Mborious exer : 

and r tiring industry have almost entirely 
their unfarminglike appea » and By crops « 
clover, deep ploughing, &c. ‘haye been made to 
yield him a bountiful increase. Land which twent 
years since was scarcely considered worthy of pee 
Mivation, now yields an average of twelve or fifteen 
bushels of wheat. i 

acter your committee could ha’ sired seeing; but 
wwe.think we saw evidences of an intention to inclose 
the whole farm with stone, and Mr. Timberlake 
gives that as the reason why he does not make new 
|rails, and improve the fencing alluded to. Indeed 















ed the same system elsewhere that they did in the 
(improvement of the fencing. The determination of 
| Mr. Timberlake to make all his inclosures of a per- 
‘manent kind, and to save his wood for those who 
come after him, deserves the praise of the living, 
and will secure to him the gratitude of posterity. 
Mr. Timberlake has this year built upon his farm 
two hundred and seventy rods of stone fencing, 
jwhich we think will probably entitle him to the pre- 
,mium of fifteen dollars offered by the society for 


question, however, will be decided by the commit- 
tee appointed to examine the certificates from com- 
petitors. ‘The crop of corn which Mr. Timberlake 
| has this year raised upon a field of abuut sixty acres, 
jis a splendid exhibition of his great success as a 
cropper, and seems with other things to convince 
your committee that this part of his character as a 
farmer is unassailable. In relation to Mr. Timber- 
lake’s stock (with the exception of his sheep, which 
are at ieast respectable,) your committee will in a) 
few words say, it is such as they derived neither, 
pleasure nor benefit from examining. 

"in speaking of the other competitor we will pre- 
; Sent an extract from our report made at the meeting 
in November last. ‘Ihe committee had got but an 
imperfect view of Mr. ‘Taylor's farm before they dis- 
covered sufficient assurances that a system of ma- 
nagement existed. In approaching Mr. Taylor's 
house, you pass through the centre of his farm, and 
leave three square fields on the right, the same 
number on the left, presenting the gentle undula- 
tion so desirable in_a farm where the lands are lia- 
ible to baking. Around these fields there is the 
imost uniformly ggod fencing that your committee 
ihave ever seen in Frederick, and at the corner of 
}each an admirable and lasting gate. ‘These fences 
lass made of substantial lucust posts, well pinned 
jtogether at top, and placed in pairs alternately fif 
‘teen inches from a straight line, so as to form, when 
‘it is completed, a worm of double that distance (24 
\feet.) ‘I'he rails are laid upon a stone foundation, 
jand in every respect the fencing is such as particu- 
\larly pleased the committee. When your commit- 
jtee state that Mr. Taylor's farm is laid off in the 
northern style, they wish to be understood as ex- 
|pressing their approbation. His plan of dividing a 
jfarm of 165 acres of cleared land into three lots of 
10 acres, and six fields of 224 acres each, they high- 
ily approve of. Because they believe with our soil 
land in our climate a few fields only on a farm are 
totally inconsistent with an improving rotation, Mr 
‘Taylor states, and his declaration is corroborated 
| by his neighbours, that when he took possession of 
his farm, in the year 1822, the larger proportion of 
his land would not bring more than one-third what 
it now yields, which is an average of 15 bushels of 
wheat and 30 of corn.” - 

Your committee were somewhat at a loss in de- 
ciding between, but rather incline to the belief that 
Mr. ‘Timberlake’s sheep are superior. But Mr. 
‘Taylor’s work horses and colts, (some of which will 
be exhibited before another committee for premi- 


'um,) his horned cattle and hogs, are vastly superior. 
1" 


' 











Hou ig 90 er observations in reference 

{}to Mr. ‘Timberlake’s management: this they consider 

inact of justice to him, an ‘€ncouragement to 
of o 


| 


the ary of his: 
His fenciaal tall of-a char- gether with the unfinished state of his improves 
ss 


hey are such as would do credit to any man, and} 









similar € ns on th ers. ey have 
already obsefved that they derived no pleasure from 


k; this consideration, to- 





ments, would, in their opinion, have rendered it im- 
proper at this time to award to him a premium for 
the best managed farm. There are s@me considera- 
tions, however, connected with this inquiry, which 
they conceive important to be presented to the pub- 
lic view. Mr. Timberlake is now in possession of a 
farm containing about 5244 acres. e commenced 
his agricultural labours where he now resides in the 
year 1805. His original purchase included 340 
acres-—being rather more than one-half of the tract 
which he now holds—the rest has been purchased 
by him at different periods, from the profits of his 
agriculture, and affords an honourable evidence of 
the zeal, industry and fidelity with which he must 
have pursued his profession. He hus built a com- 
fortable, handsome and well finished dwellifg house, 
of stone; most of the materials, and much of the 
labour employed in its construction, appear to have 
been furnished by himself. The same remark ap- 
plies to his barn, stables, and servant’s houses, most 
of which consist of the same lasting material. He 
has bestowed upon a farm naturally destitute of 
water, an abundant supply, by digging two copious 
and never failing wells. But the principal merit 
which your committee are disposed to award to Mr. 
‘Timberlake, is to be found in his constant and suc- 
cessful efforts for the improvement of the soil itself. 
Such was the miserable system of husbandry pur- 


sued prior to Mr. ‘l'imberlake’s coming in posses- 
sion, that portion of the land was thrown out as 
unworthy » 


1 cultivation, and the rest coveredpwith 
limestone breakers. ‘ 

There is no better criterion by which to judge of 
the merits of a farmer, than a comparison between 
the prese: dition of his estate, and that which it 
presented When he took possession of it. Accord- 
ing to this mode of judging, thé Gom 
to be in every respect favourable to Mr. Timber- 
lake. An immense quantity of stone has been cul- 
lected from his fields, and applied to the construc- 
tion of fences and useful buildings. The happiest 
results have thus been effected, not only in furnish- 
ing useful and durable enclosures, but in divesting 
the soil itself of these obstructions which must ever 
be an insuperable bar to successful cultivation It js 
obvious, too, from the general aspect of this farm, 
that the application of manure has not been neglect- 
ed. Whatever may have been its productions un- 
der former management, it is evident that they are 
now extremely respectable. : 

When it is considered that Mr. Timberlake’s,for- 
tune was laid in small beginnings; that he has rais- 
ed a numerous family, and expended a considerable 
sum in settling them in life; that he was seriously 
injured about seven years ago by fire, which con- 
sumed several outbuildings, with grain, horses, &c. 
to a considerable amount; and that all his improve- 
ments and acquisitions have been madeduring a 
space including the embargo, the war, and these:dat- 
ter years equally inauspicious to agricultural suc- 
cess,—your committee are satisfied of the propriety 
with which they have bestowed praise. 

After duly appreciating the claims 6f each 
competitor, your committee have, by ai unanimous 
vote, awarded the premium to Bushrod Taylor: and 
while they confidently hope it will meet the appro- 
bation of all others concerned, they have every rea- 
son to believe their decision will receive the cheer- 
ful acquiescence of the other thriving competitors. 
order of the members, 


€ WM. M. BARTON, Chairman. 








render Mr. ‘Taylor an object of just praise. 
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are made across the bread#h of the basket, at the 
distance of about eightgen or twenty inches from 
each other, so that you may easily, put in your hand 
from one side to the other, te enable you to clean 
the intervals from time to time from the litter, as 
you shall find it necessary; which ought to be done 
at least once in twenty-four hours after the bushes 
are put up, and even twice if you can find time for 
it. The busheS’are placed in such manner as to 
form with their heads little arches betwixt each 
row of the branches. By placing the bushes as 
above, they stand erect and firm, because they press 
equally upon the undermost as well as on the upper 
basket. 

When the worms are mounted on the brushwood, 
care must be taken not to suffer any body to disturb 
them by handling or touching the brushwood, be- 
cause when they begin to work, their first opera- 
tion is to fix so many threads of silk to different parts 
of the branches, which threads are to serve to sup- 
port and hold up their cocoons in their proper poise. 
If any one of these silk threads is broke by hand- 
ling the branches, the worm finds, when he comes 


HORTICULTURE. 





(From the Technical Repository.) 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE CULTURE OF 
SILK, 


By the late Archibald Stephenson, Esq., of Mongree- 
nan, in Ayrshire. 
(Continued from page 302.) 

You must not be too hasty in putting up the 
brushwood on the baskets on the stage for the 
worms to mount. This ought not to be done till 
you observe a good many of your worms offering 
to mount, because the brushwood keeps the worms 
too close and warm, and exposes them to the dan- 
ger of that disorder which the French call the touff, 
which is very fatal to the worms, and which does 
not seize them till they are just ready to mount. 
When they are perfectly full, and ready to mount, 
they are rendered feeble by too great heat, and the 
silk fairly chokes them, so that a great deal of fresh 
air becomes more particularly necessary for them 
at this time than at any other. For this reason it 


is even thought to be advisable not to put up your|thread the cocoon has lost its poise, by which 


to work on the cocoon, that by the loss of that| 





shall all of them be ready to mount at the’ same in- 
stant. Tbe consequence then is, that those which 
are ripe mount directly, and those which are not 
ripe remain in their cabins, and must have food 
given to them till such time as they are ready to 
mount in their turns, during which time the litter 
must be changed frequently to prevent corruption: 
but what is worst of all, the worms which are 

unted on the brushwood, before beginning to 
shut themselves up entirely, in their cocoons, dis- 
charge a quantity of liquid matter, which falls u 
the worms below in the cabins, and wets and dirties 
them prodigiously; and that glutinous liquor drying 
and hardening upon their skins, prevents their per- 
spiration, and deprives them of that pliancy and 
agility which are so requisite to enable them to 
mount, as well as to make their cocoons. The 
consequence often is, that the worms thus wet with 
that glutinous liquor contract diseases and die, at 
the very instant they are ready to mount; and as 
these diseases are too often contagious, by the 
worms bursting, the contagion is spread over the 
lrest, which become also infected, and so the whole 
which remained in the cabins are often entirely 
lost. 

Some few people, who are more attentive, and 





means, as it does not remain steady, he cannot 
work with advantage, so as to finish his cocoon pro- 
perly. Disappointed by this means of continuing 
his work, he pierces the cocoon, quits it altogether, 
and throws out his silk at anion wherever he 
goes, by which means his silk is wholly lost, as is 
the worm also, as he finds no place to lodge in with 
propriety, in order to prepare for his last change of 
state when he is to come out a butterfly. 

Some of the threads of silk, which it has been 
already said the worm attaches to the different 
branches, upon his first beginning to work, are like- 
wise sometimes broke by another worm working in 
his neighbourhood, which is attended with the fatal 
consequences above mentioned, though this last is 
an accident which happens but very seldom. 

Such of your worms as you find loiter below, 
without mounting, notwithstanding they are ripe, 
you must be careful from time to time to place upon 
the brushwood, which is ranged at the two euds 
and along the sides of the stage. There are always 
some of the worms which are lazy, or have not 
strength enough to mount on the branches, which, 
however, are strong enough to make good co- 
coons when they are placed where they can make 
them, without the fatigue of mounting the brush- 
wood. ‘Those which are so unlucky as to tumble 


brushwood until you have seen a cococn fairly made 
upon the stage. At any rate you can have some of 
your large baskets (of which you should have an 
ample provision,) ready dressed with brushwood, 
into which you can from time to time, as you ob- 
serve them, put such of your worms as you find 
fully ripe for mounting. Besides, when you see a 
whole parcel ready to mount, you have only to take 
the basket which contains them out of its place, 
and put up one of those which is already dressed 
with the brushwood, by which means you can put 
your worms directly into the iittle cabins prepared 
for them, which will render your work much easier 
than it would be otherwise, and make, it less hurry - 
ing. The basket thus emptied of the worms should 
be instantly dressed with brushwood, to be in readi- 
ness for the next parcel that shall be ready for 
mounting. Not a minute is to be lost when the 
worms are fully ripe, so that a number of these ad- 
ditional prepared baskets are of the utmost conse- 
quence at this time. 

In preparing the little cabins for the worms, you 
must make choice of such small brushwood as is 
bushy at the tops, as already mentioned; and in ar- 
ranging them you must intermix the tops of them 
with each ether, which will render them thicker in 
the heads, but taking care always to leave little 
openings between the twigs, so as the passage for|from the brushwood, should also be placed with the 
she worms may not be stopped, which is attended) other weak worms, because the fall generally di- 
with this advantage, that it affords a great many | minishes their strength greatly; and those which 
little places proper for the worms to form their co-| you then place upon the brushwood should be co- 
coons in. When the heads of the brushwood are|vered over with a piece of paper, to which they 





too thin, the worms find themselves at a loss to fix|attach the threads of silk to keep their cocoons, 


themselves, and spend a great deal of their strength|steady. You may also place some of the weak 
imfanging from branch to branch, to find a proper| worms in papers, made up in the form of a cone or 
place for them. In placing your brushwood, you sugar loaf, in which they will make their cocoons 
miust order it so that the bottom parts shall stand as extremely well. 

close to one another as possible, that the worms in| Great attention must also be paid to visit care- 
groping about may every w here find bushes to cling; fully, from time to time, all the different cabins, in 
to. In using many kinds of brushwood, where the order to remove immediately all diseased and dead 
tops are very bushy, this will of course put the) worms; because the last, if left, will presently stink 
bottoms at a distance from each other. But these | and occasion a bad smell in the room, which would 
vacancies you must fill up with little twigs, for the particularly annoy the worms which are at work in 
purpose above mentioned; to wit, that the worms|making their cocoons in the same cabin; and the 
may every where find branches te crawl on. diseased ones would infect the others which are 

When you put up the brushwood between two|sound. 

baskets, that is, when there is one basket placed 
ever the head of another, as is always the case on 
the stage, you have only to cut the branches of an 
equal length with one another, but about eight or 
nine inches longer than the distance betwixt the 
two baskets; then resting the bottom part upon the 
undermost, you bend the top in a curve downwards 
either entirely to one side or to both, as the bushy 
ness of the brushwood will allow of it. The ranges 


the worms of the same basket are ripe, and that 
they are wandering about in quest of the brush- 
wood, the common practice has been to place the 
whole worms of that basket at once into the cabins 
for mounting. But this practice is attended with 
no small degree of inconvenience and danger, be- 
cause it is impossible to manage your worms tn 
such a manner, that the contents of a whole basket 





When it is observed that a great proportion of 


lare sensible of the dangerous consequences of the 
above method, follow a different practice. They 
have the patience to pick out the worms, one by 
one, from time to time, as they observe them to bé 
ripe, which they then place in the cabins, and 
which never fail to mount immediately, when they 
are properly chosen; that is, when the person who 
igathers them is a proper judge of their real point 
of maturity, which discovers itself by their bodies, 
but more particularly their heads being perfectly 
transparent, as before mentioned. ‘The other 
'worms, which are not ripe, they leave in the basket, 
and give them their food in the usual manner, till 
they become ripe in their turns, when they are con- 
stantly gathered up from time to time, and put into 
the cabins as they come to maturity. By this 
means you can change them with ease, and they 
are safe against heing wet with that glutinous liquor 
above mentioned, which from repeated experience 
has been found to have such pernicious and destruc- 
tive consequences. One may allege that this last 
practice occasions an additional trouble; but the 
answer is obvious, that by this method a great num- 
ber of worms are preserved, which are utterly lost 
by following the other practice of putting the worms 
of a whole basket at once inte the cabins; and con- 
sequently the quantity of silk produced is considera- 
bly increased, which does more than repay that ad- 
ditional trouble tenfold. 

In putting the ripe worms into the cabins, take 
care to place them first of all in the middle of the 
cabins, that the middle may be well furnished with 
jworms before you place any at the sides. Should 
/you begin first at the sides, or outward ends of the 
cabins, you will find it extremely «difficult to supply 
the middle of the cabins with worms, without dis- 
'turbing and even destroying some of those which 
|are mounting on the sides, in reaching in with your 
jhand towards the middle. 

I shall here take an opportunity of mentioning, 
that during the two first ages of the worms my 
practice always was, agreeably to Mons. Marteloy’s 
system, to keep'the windows of the room shut; but 
when once the second age was over, | inured them 
by degrces to the fresh air, by opening the windows 
at first for a couple of hours in the middle of the 
day, and increasing the time of the open windows 
from day to day, till at last I kept them alwayso 
day and night, particularly from the time of thei 
getting over their fourth malady until they complet- 
ed their cocoons, unless the weather happened to 
prove remarkably cold and wet. But though this 
practice succeeded perfectly well in the south of 
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Frances4 do not by any means take it upon me to 
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gay that it is advisable tu pursue the same method 


in Britain, as the difference of climate is great. On| be assorted according to their colours, setting apart 
the contrary, I should incline to think, that in Eng-| all the weak cocoons, and such as are double: thos! 
land the windows should always be kept shut dur-|of each colour, which have a shine upon their sur- 
ing the night, but when once the second age is' face, and thence called sattiny, should also be put 


over, that it would be proper to habituate the 
worms gradually to the fresh air during the day; 
more particularly after their getting over their 
fourth malady, when it is of the greatest conse- 
quence to them: but even then, in case of cold wet 
weather, [| should think it advisable to shut the 
windows occasionally during the day. In short, in 












After the cocoons @re te “do ; should 


/ by themselves, as they form the second sort of silk. 
The double cocoons form the coarsest silk of the 
| whole ; 

All the floss, or loose silk whietiie round the out- 
side of the cocoons, must be carefully taken off, be- 
cause the better the cacoons are cleared from that 
outer silk, the better they play in the basin, and of 
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thisfirticle, a man’s conduct must be regulated by | course the better the silk will wind off. 
rudence and good sense,in which his experience; In clearing off the floss silk from the cocoons, 
will greatly assist him. . when taken down from the branches, it is customa- 
Upon this article of hatching the worms, it has' ry to make choice of those which are judged to be 
been recommended to save the production of the) the best for seed, which are put aside by themselves; 
first four days, as | observed this to be the general and afterwards from the whole of those to pick out) 
practice in France: but [ must mention, that having in pairs such as are judged best for the purpose; 
met with a French gentleman at Montauban, who J taking care in this last choice to pick out an equal 
understood had dedicated much of his attention to|number of males and females, as far as one can 
the culture of silk, and in which I was assured he! judge of the different sexes by the cocoons. In 
had been particularly successful, | took the liberty,| doing this, care must be taken to keep the cocoons 
with a view to gain information, to request of him! of the same day’s mounting always separate by 
to favour me with an account of his method of ma_ themselves, that the butterflies may pierce the co- 
nagement, with which he politely complied. By the coons at the same time. If the good cocoons taken 
account I received from him, 1 found that the ma-|from the whole are all first mixed together, and 
terial difference betwixt this gentleman’s manage- from this general heap the cocoons are eater 
ment and the general practice, consisted-in the fol-| picked out in pairs for breeding. the consequence 
lowing particulars. He told me, that having long) will be, that there will be set aside the cocoons of 
observed that the worms which were first hatched) worms that have mounted the brushwood upon dif- 
turned out always to be more healthy and vigorous ferent days, which of course will have the effect, 
than those which were later in coming out, he had that the butterflies will pierce the cocoons unequal- 
for this reason adopted the following plan, which he ly; that is, not on the same day, but at times dis- 











dle of. the cocoon, toden lwo ends of it tree, 
asayou cannot be certain at which of the ends the 
insect will pierce the cocoon. |This being done, you 
hang up the €ocoons against the wall of bk pooes by 
a nail, until such time ag the ies come out. 

At putting the cocogeempon the thread, in order 

to prepare them for ing, be at the pains to 

lace a and female cocoon alternately upon 
the thread, that they may be near each other for 
copulation, when they come to pierce the cocoon; 
and when the butterflies come out, you place them 
upon a piece of clean woollen cloth, that is perfect- 
ly smooth, having no nap or pile upon it, which 
a be hung upon the back of a chair. 

The male is easily to be distinguished from the 
female, by his body being more slender, and by flut- 
tering his wings oftener, and with a great deal more 
force than the female. When they have been about 
ten hours in copulation, the male is to be gently re- 
moved, as the female is supposed by that time to be 
sufficiently impregnated. The female will thén 
proceed to lay her eggs upon the cloth, to which 
they will closely adhere, and upon which you let 
the eggs remain till about a month before the usual 
time for hatching, when they are to be taken from 
the cloth, which is generally done ‘ means of a 
thin piece of copper coin, which in France passes 
for a penny, (un sol marque,) and which is found 
perfectly to answer the purpose. The cloth upon 
which the eggs are laid is folded up lightly, and 
kept till the proper season in a drawer or closet, in 
a dry room, but not too hot, Every female butter- 
fly is calculated to produce from three to four hun- 
dred eggs. The reason for recommending the eggs 










had then followed for several years, and to which, tant from each other; so that there will not be an | to be taken off the cloth about a month before the 
{ 


in a great measure, he attributed his success equal number of males and females produced at the| 


usual time of hatchingis this, that it can then be done 


If his intention was to raise a quantity of worms’ same time, which must occasion the loss of a great! without the smallest injury to the ges, which at 


equal to two ounces of eggs, his practice was to put| many of the butterflies, and consequently the quan- 
two ounces and a h If of eggs to germinate, and to) tity of eggs or seed will fall short of what was in- 
save no more than the production of the three first| tended, which shows the necessity of precision in 
days, throwing away all the rest. He likewise made! keeping the cocoons of each day apart 

ita rule, upon ‘heir passin, through their different) When you happen to have more females than 
maladies, to take only the forward worms, throwing males, you must employ the males of the preceding 
away regularly all those which remain long in get- dav a second time, that you may not lose your su- 
ting over their maladies; and he gave the following! pernumerary females. But this is only to be done 
reason for his continuing to follow this plan; name- upon an urgent case of this kind, because ix is greatly 
ly, that from many years’ experience, he said he’ preferable to cause the males to serve only once, if 
had found, that those worms which are hatched you can calculate so as to have always an equal 
after the third day always turn out to be weakly, number of both sexes for copulation. 

and are tedious in all their operations. For the The double cocoons are to be distinguished by be- 
same reason he rejected all those worms which lin- ing much thicker than the others, generally broad, 
ger in getting over their maladies, which he said and not quite round. 


that ti perfectly hard and firm; but if delayed 
till the time of hatching, the case becomes greatly 
altered, because the eggs gradually soften by the 
approach of the spring, so that they cannot then 
be taken from the cloth without the evident risk of 
destroying aggreat part of them. , 

Were it possible to wind off the silk from the 
other cocoons before the insect. naturally pierces 
them, that is the best time for ding it, because the 
silk at that time winds off with much greater ease 
than afterwards. But as that is found to be impos- 
sible, two methods have been pursued to destroy 
the insect in the cocoon, that they may wind off the 
silk at leisure and with full convenience. The first 
method which was followed in France for that pur- 





was owing to their weakness, or to their being in-; In taking the cocoons off the brushwood, pick 
fected in some measure with some disease, which them off carefully, especially if there are any dead 
generally carried them off before they could make, worms amongst them, which presently corrupt; be- 
their cocoons; or if they did get the length to make|cause such of the cocoons as touch these dead 
their cocoons, these last he maintained were so light worms are spoiled by them, as they contract by that 
that they were not equal in value to the expense of touch gluiness from the dead worms, which hinders 
the leaves which these worms will eat during their’ the silk from winding off properly from the cocoon. 
grande fraize. At getting over their different mala-|The best manner to know the good from the bad 
dies, he saved only such as came away the first two! cocoons, is to press them at the two ends with your 
days, throwing away all that were not ready at the fingers. If they resist well that pressurejand ap- 
close of the second day. From what observations) pear hard aad firm betwixt your fingers, the co- 
I had myself made upon the silk worm, I thought/coons are eertainly good. 





this gentleman had a great deal of reason upon his 
side; but,as in every thing in relation to this cul 
ture, | uniformly made it a rule to satisfy my mind 
fully by experiment, I firmly resolved to submit bis 
plan to that test. I was, however, disappointed in 
fulfilling my intention in that respect, by my having 
been obliged to return to Britain upon business, be- 
fore the next season of the silk culture came round. 


, jAt the same time, as I still continue to regard this, 
, peice as a matter of great importance to that cul 


@ fire, I would humbly advise, that it should be fully 
*Canvassed by experiment. 

il. The cocoons should be allowed to remain 
upon the brushwood for six or seven days after the 
last of the worms of that particular parcel are 
mounted. rf 










Though they appear firm upon pressing their 
| sides with your fingers, they may still not be entire- 
ly good; the pressure at the two ends being of all 
others the best manner of knowing the good ones. 

After the cocoons are taken down from the brush- 
wood, such of them as are intended for seed must, 
with the utmost care, be clea from all the floss 
or loose silk which is about them, which, if allowed 
to remain, would greatly hinder the butterfly from 
getting out of his cell; after which, with a needle 
and thread, you must thread the cocoons by the 
middle, like a string of beads i 
you must take care not to hurt the insect in'the co- 
coon with the needle 
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You are only to pierée just 
as much of the skin of the cocoon as is sufficient to 
attach it to the thread, and this is done at the mid- The 








pose, was to destroy them by placing the cocoons 
lin baskets, in a baker’s oven; but if the oven hap- 
pened to be a little hotter than was proper, the silk 
, was by that means scorched, and often very much 
jhurt by it. They therefore tried to kill the insect 
iby the steam of boiling water, which could not at 
all hurt the silk, and they succeeded; so thatthe 
placirg them in the oven is now wholly laid : 
The killing of the insect by the: steam of 
water is performed in the following manners7y 

They baild a little furnace of brick, of a Kf 
oval form; the ground part of which is for 
the wood or charcoal which they use upon this 
ieasion; and to make the fire burn properly, @& 
'have a little iron grate in the furnace, upon whic 
they place the wood or charcoal, and over that, at 
a little distance, they place a hittle copper cauldron, 
\which they fill with water, and make it boil by 
| means of the fire underneath. Above this cauldron 
they: have another iron grate, upon which they 
place the cocoons, in a little open basket composed 
of twigs, which is made eratty open between the 
‘twigs, to let the steam and heat of the boiling 









But in doin this,| water have the easier access to the cocoons. To 


this cauldron and the grate above it for aeiing the 
basket with the cocoons, you have access by a little 
déor opens above the entrance for the fire. 
e is arched over the top with bricks, 
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*e t they always wind off the silk as fast as they; ‘The winding off the silk is always performed in 
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that when the door above mentioned is shut, the} which by that means are in readiness to be thrown Width of the door, or opening, at which " 

steam may be retained within, which, in the space |in, to form the thread of silk which is to be wound| in the charcoal, for Supported the fire, Thacher 
of eight minutes, is found effectually to kill the in-joff. Length of the oval copper basin, which is built 
sects within the cocoons. The basketis then taken] ‘This done, she puts together the threads of as|in on the top of the stove, for containing the hot 








out and put aside, to let the cocoons dry, as upon! many of the cocoons as she inclines, according as/ water in which the cocoons are put when t ey wind 
coming out of the furnace; they will be all of them she wants to make the thread fine or coatse. Phese | off the silk, 20 inches aud % of an inch. 

wet with the steam, and they then place another;she joins together, and after having put the silk} Width of that basin, 164 inches. 

basket in the furnace with more céepons, taking) through one of the eyes of two of the pieces of iron} Depth of the basin, 3% inches. 

care so to keep up the fire, as to have the water in| which are placed for conducting the thread to the} | Breadth of the rim of the basin, 14 inch. 

the cauldron always boiling Charcoal is prefera-'reel, she fixes the silk thread to the reel, upon (To be concluded in our nezt.) 

ble to wood for fuel upon this occasion, because it} which another woman, who attends to manage the 

has no smoke. The smoke of wood spoils the co ;reel, begins to turn it about. with her aban, aa eeEeeuuuuQQ————— _, 
lour of the silk and takes away from its lustre. The keeps it in motion by applying her foot to the foot- RURAL ECONOMY. 
smoke of pit coal would be still worse board, and by this means winds off the silk from : 








Here it is proper to add, that after the insects the cocoons, which is done with great swiftness. 
have been killed by the steam, as above mentioned,; As soon as one or more of the cocoons are ex- 
care must be taken to stir about and move the co-|hausted, the woman who manages the cocoons in Dear Sir, December 2, 1826, 
coon regularly, at least once a day. If this is neg-|the cauldron or basin, supplies their places from’ Having had some experience in preserving ice, 
lected, the insects will corrupt, and breed worms time to time with others, taking care while these in the latitude of Maryland, I will place at your 
in the cocoons, which will destroy the silk. After|are winding off to prepare others for keeping up disposal a few observations, as an addition to the 
the cocoons are taken out of the furnace, and dried|a continual supply; and taking care also to ob- generally judicious directions of your correspon- 
a little, as before directed, they should he ap up serve that the silk winds off regularly from all the dent P. ‘The shade of trees over the house, but 
in a good thick woollen blanket, to keep in all the ;cocoons she puts in play together not so much as to obstruct a good circulation of air, 
hot steam, and to prevent all access to the exterior) As she is obliged to have her fingers almost every is a point of importance. There are many tracts 
air This is done with a view to stifle any of the other instant amongst the boiling water, in order to on our Atlantic border, where you cannot go twenty 
insects which may happen te be yet alive, and mauage the cocoons properly, she has a basin of feet deep for the springing of water; and a house 
which, if immediately exposed too much to the open ‘cold water at hand, into which she dips her fingers eighteen feet square in the clear, and nine or ten 
air, might revive and recover their strength. ‘They alternately with the other, to prevent scalding them. feet below the surface, will keep ice very weil. It 
are left covered up in that manner with the blanket But in spite of her best care, a woman who works is an essential point to prevent, as far as possible, 
for five or six hours together; after which they are any time at this management, finds her fingers at all contact of the external air, especially of the 
to be taken out of the basket, and spread out upon least sv affected by the influence of the boiling water, warm season, to the ice. 

a table; and are afterwards to be stirred, and moved that they are for some time in such a state she has I have had what is called a dry well, (i. ¢.,a hole 
about regularly every day, as directed above. And ‘scarce any feeling with them; but this afterwards in the centre of the floor. sunk a little deeper than P 
you then assort the cocoons according to their dif ‘goes off gradually. the common bottom of the pit,, in my ice house, 
ferent colours, of which they have three sorts in’ Here it must be observed, that in forming the'and have seen them in others; but I have never 
France, namely, the white, the yellow, and those of brush before mentioned, great care must be taken been able to discover that the ice made any water } 
a greenish colour. |to have the points of it exceedingly small; because into the receptacles. It shrinks and wastes by per- 


ON ICE HOUSES. 


‘ 
‘ 


Vhen the insects are once killed, the sooner you if the points are large and coarse, the silk will not spiration, and especially if your bottom be sand or © 


wind off the silk from the cocoons the better, be- take up fine from the cocoons, but will rise off thick gravel, | am convinced that the bottom logs should . 


Cause it can then be done more easily than after! and clotty, which will prevent its winding off pro- be bedded in it, and no place be left where air can ; 4 


insinuate itself under the ice. 

J Fodder, or corn tops. make a more convenient 
‘possibly can; and it is done in the following manner: the open air, generally in some garden, to prevent thatch than straw, and the thicker it is put on the 

By build a little copper cauldron into a small any accident from the fire, and more particularly to’ better. 

furnace of brick, with a fire-place under it, as in prevent any bad effects from the bad smell of the! The ice should certainly be put away as solid as 
the other furnace already described, exactly in the'dead worms, which stink prodigiously. For these; possible; and while pitting a layer of the large 
same manner as we do in Britain, at the sides of reasons, this work is not suffered to be pertormed in cakes, | have all the small ones, and broken, bits, 
our rivers, for the washing of linen at our bleach-'any large town, but must always be done without pounded, and with this pulverized ice fill in between 
fields, at the end of which they have a large reel,|the walls. When the day’s work is over, they make the corners, and grout the crevices between the 
which turns round with the hand, and by a foot-\a fire of brushwood, into which they throw all the large cakes, and make it all like a piece of solid 
board, and twu or three little pieces of iron at pro-/dead insects, which are taken from the bottoms of) stone mason work. 

r distances, with eyes to them, by which to con | the cocoons, opened with a pair of scissors for that) [I let no straw or litter of any kind come near the 
duct the threads to the reel. ‘The cauldron above|purpose, and burn them together, in order to pre house, when I am packing ice; it only bothers you, 
mentioned, they fill with water, and keep it always vent any bad consequences from their stench and and will get mixed in with the ice, without being 
boiling with a fire of wood or charcoal; the last,)smell. This is done every night regularly, before|then of the slightest service. [I fill the log pit full 
however, being preferable on account of its being the work people retire for the evening. As the ma- of ice, hard out to the wood, and within a few days 
free from smoke. ‘hey then put from 20 to 30) nufacturers of the silk, and merchants who want to/after I cover with straw, not 15 or 18 inches, but 
cocoons at once into the boiling water, and, with a sell it, buy up large quantities of the cocoons, sme’ not less than 3 or 4 feet thick--and the thicker the 
small brush of little twigs, (of heath, for example,)' of these people will have from ten to twenty of these | better. Let the air circulate freely over it, but ne- 
they keep stirring the cocoons about. The heat of little furnaces going at a time in the same gurden,|ver come wear the body of ice. I would keep it 20 
the boiling water dissolves the gum that is naturally |and even sometimes more. \feet off, if I could [look to the house now and 
about the silk, upon which, as the cocoons are con-| As the whole of the silk cannot be entirely got! then, and from the middle to the last of March, the 
tinually touched and tossed, from side to side,'off by the reel, what remains upon the dead insect! ice will begin to shrink from the side logs; and it 
amongst the water by the little brush, the ends of is put aside, with the coarse part of the silk, which’ will shrink regularly and with a smooth surface. I 
the silk attach themselves to the brush. When the/is taken from the cocoons in the beginning, till you, then immediately stuff in dry, cool straw, and stop 
woman who manages the brush, perceives that she| meet with the fine thread which is proper for the out the air. When I used to put the straw on the 
has got hold of the ends of the silk by it, she takes! reel. 'sides as I packed the ice, when the ice began to 
hold of the silk thread with her hand, puts aside! The dimensions of the stove and basin made use! shrink, I would find this side straw damp and dis 
the brush, and pulls the silk towards her, which!of at Montauban, and described above, are as fol jagreeable, and having got mixed in with the ice as 
disengages itself with ease from the cocoons; and lows: | packed, I could never get it out clean, and the sides 
this she continues to do till she has got away all the} Height of the stove from the ground, 22 inches! of the ice melted into irregular holes, and air holes, 
floss or outside silk of the cacoons. When she eb-|and 4of aninch. @ ‘and then it went faster. But now if the strawl 
serves she is come to the fine silk, she breaks off! Length of the stove, 294 inches. | stuff into the first regular shrinking get damp, all 
and separates the coarse from it, which coarse silk | Breadth of the stove, 24 inches. 'thus stuff in I can get out, and easily replace with, 
she puts aside. Shethen applies her brush again) Height of the iron bars for supporting the char-|dry. 1 used to cover 18 inches thick, and frequef 
till A has got hold of the end of the fine silk, all coal from the ground, for holding the fire, 12 and 4) ly change the straw. But the straw from the barm, 
of which she sets apart, every fine thread by itself,| part of an inch. yard, as cool as it can be had dry, is very many de” 
by fixing it to a piece of wood kept near to the fur-| Width of the door, or opening, at the bottom of: ¢rees warmer than the ice—and I found, that when’ 
nace, for that purpose, till she has arramged the the stove, for taking out the ashes, and for giving |[ thus changed the straw, the ice went away faster 
whole, or at least the greatest part in thig{manner,|air to the fire, 9 inches and 4 part of an inch, at that time than at any other. I generally havea 
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they have been kept for some time; upon which ac- | perly upon the reel. 
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‘tolerable: plenty of ‘straw, and I now put a large/American Review, in copying the a 


stack on at once; and I find while it lays several 
feet thick’ on the ice, that the straw next the ice is 
near 80 liable to become damp, as when it was 
* out on only 15 or 18 inches thick. It will, however, 
sometimes become damp, especially in a course of 
hot, moist weather—and whenever it does, we draw 
out this damp straw, and let the first layer of dry, 
' cool straw come down upon the ice; and if I find 
the straw getting less than three feet thick, I bring 
straw from the barn yard, as dry and cool as I can 
get it, and put on the top of the straw in the house. 
Since I have adopted the above practices in a house 
only 12 by 18 feet in the clear, and not more than 
9 feet deep, I have preserved ice till its return. In 
giving these minutes of my experience, { beg you 
to be assured I mean no disrespect to your corres- 
ndent P., but merely to follow and fill the chinks 
fe left open. You will dispose of them, as you please. 
Respectfully, ; 
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LADINS’ DEPARTMENT. 








occasion to add a single suggestion. 


we to lose sight entirely of the delights of intellec- 
tual intercourse with ladies of superior mental en- 
dowments; still there would be an adequate and 
ample consideration for giving all attainable im- 
provemians to the minds, and, through that, to the 
1earts of all the rising female genération, in the so- 
litary reflection that they are to be,in a material 
degree, and to an extent far beyond what is gene- 
rally adverted to—the instructors for the mind, and 
the guardians for the morals of our own sex. Every 
one who considers the powerful agency of the mo- 
ther in giving culture to the faculties, and a cast to 
the principles of her sons, will at once admit that 
nothing can more conduce to the formation of good 
and able men, and of course to the prosperity and 
happiness, and honour of a nation, than that the 
greatest care should be bestowed on the mind, and 
the utmost attention paid to the principles of fe- 
males. It is to them we are almost exclusively 
committed, when mind and body are equally plas- 





EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


The expediency of cultivating the intellect of! 
« man is pretty weil settled at the present day, and it! 
seems difficult to imagine why that of women should 
be neglected. If it have similar powers and equal 
strength, it is as deserving of care, and will repay | 
care as well; if it be weaker and narrower, it needs; 
the more to be strengthened, enlarged and disci-| 
lined. If the purposes of society and of life would 
* be promoted by the establishment of domestic slave- 
, then every spark of intellectual life in the female | 
Helot should be carefully extinguished; just as) 
birds in a cage are blinded, that they may not look 
upon the forests and fields, the blue heavens and 
the green earth, and long to be abroad upon the 
air, till melancholy should stop their song. But re- 
‘ligion and policy alike revolt at this. Man’s best 
happiness, like charity, begins at home, and, like 
that, is apt to stay there; and home is sure to be 
just what the wife would make it. Now if it were 
true that a woman, who can do any thing besides 
making a pudding or mending a stocking, does 
these necessary things less willingly and well, than 
any one who can do nothing else; if it were true, 
as certainly it is not, that a wife submits to the con- 
jugal authority, just in proportion as she is ignorant 
and uncultivated, how can the great purpose of 
marriage, the mutual and reciprocal improvement 
of the moral and intellectual natures of the sexes, 
be promoted by a union upon such unequal terms, 
and what must we think of a husband ‘assez or- 
gueileusement modeste,” to wish of his wife an un- 
questioning obedience, instead of a sympathy of 
thought, and taste, and feeling? it is sometimes 
urged that, if a woman’s mind be much enlarged, 
and her taste refined, she is ap: to think differently 
of the duties of life, to require different pleasures 
from the rest of her sex: that her feelings leave the 
channels which the institutions of society have 
marked for them, and run riot, and bring her use- 
fylness and happiness into danger. Now the plain 
answer to this is, that these evils happen, not be- 
cause her reason was cultivated, but-because it was 
not cultivated well; and because the taste and in- 
tellect of women generally do not receive due cul- 
ture. |Vorth Am. Rev. 


{The wonder, not to say the shame, seems to us 
tovbe, that a question should be raised, at this time 
of day, as to the expediency of such institutions, 

, 8g such a course of instruction, as are necessary to 
é solid culture and various embellishments to 
the female mind and character. But as there has 
appeared to be sufficient ground for serious «nd im- 








ed for elegant and profound learning as is the 


on 


tic, and when both are most liable to be enfeebled 
and tainted for life. 

Knowledge is power, says the great Lord Bacon, 
and another philosopher of yet greater renown, 
ascribes to it the power of commanding happiness. 

66 ee celestial wisdom calms the mind, 

And makes the happiness she doves not find.” 

May not then that system and state of things be 
denounced barbarous, under which the fairest por- 
tion of God’s creation would be shut out from such 
blessings.—Ep. American Farmer.) 

















SPORTING OLIO. 


ON BETTING. 
(From the Hunting Alderman.) 
Bets are the blockhead’s argument, 
The only logic he can vent, 
His minor and his major; 
’Tis to confess your head a worse 
Investigator than your purse, 
To reason with a wager. 


The fool who bets too high, will have 
Temptation to enact the knave 
And make his friend his martyr; 
But they who thus would underhand, , 
Entrap, may be themselves trepann’d, 
And sometimes catch a ‘Tartar. 


Some slily make the matter sure, 

And then propose with look demure, 
The bet at stake to double; 

Forgetting that whatever vogue 

The trick may have, the man’s a rogue 
Whose betting is a bubble. 


Tempt not yourself—still less your friends— 
Where bets begin, attachment ends, 

And up springs feuds and quarrels. 
Leave wagers to the black-leg tribe, 
Lest with their practice you imbibe 

A portion of their morals. 








STAG HUNT. 


On Monday, 3d April, 1826, for the last time this 
season, a fine stag was turned out on our race ground, 


before the hounds of C. Sh 


sq, in the pre- 
sence of a numerous field of 5 


ness of the day. 
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we take 
other 






inducements to bestow assiduous attention on the 
mental culture of females to be overlooked—were 


grtsmen. Several 
equipages and ladies on horseback, also, graced the 
lively scene, the delight of which was greatly height- 
eried by the urbanity of the master, and the fine- 
The stag, on being liberated, for 
; nt some time surveyed the assemblage, then took 
pressive reflections on it. in a journal so distinguish- | across the country, by Pile’s farm, towards Itchen, 
orth!which he left on the right, turning to the left, 


a 


through part tchéldever-wood, by Stratton, 
Farleyhouse, Nutley, lisfield, Herriad-commonjand 
Golden-pots, where he was viewed, and ultimately 
taken, after brilliant run of pours and a 
quarter. It 18 eéalculated that ‘no less $00 


horsemen were present. » [Annals of ing. 
SEISCRLLAwZOvs. 


CLIMATE OF THE WESTERN AND AT- 
LANTIC STATES. 


Mr. Sxinner, 

In an article inserted in the $6th number of the 
present volume of the American Farmer, the writer 
draws a comparison between the climate of the 
Western and Atlantic states, much in favour of the 
|former: that this is an erroneous opinion, there is 
strong proof in the following statements which I 
have copied for you, from the Village Record, pub- 
lished at West Chester, in Pennsylvania. 

‘“‘Major Stoddart, in his Sketches of Louisiana, 
considers the cold greater in winter on the Missis- 
| sippi, than in the same latitude on the Atlantic coast. 
‘Doctor Drake, of Cincinnati, on the Ohio river, in 
latitude $9 degrees, after comparing the thermome- 
ter kept in that place for nine years, with one kept for 
the same time in Philadelphia and its vicinity, says, 
that the mean summer heat of Pennsylvania was 
746 degrees, and that of Cincinnati for the same’ 
tie, was 74.1. The average number of days in 
which the thermometer ascended to 90 and up- 
wards, during the same period, was fourteen each 
summer at Cincinnati, and the greatest elevation 
was 98 degrees. Mr. Legaux says, the greatest 
‘degree of cold at Spring Mill, on the ‘Schuylkill, 
| was 17.5 below 0; while at the same time, at Cin- 
cinpati, the mercury fell 18 below 0. ‘The average 
degree of @0ld near Philadelphia, for several years, 
as stated by Mr. Legaux, was 1.8 below zero—at Cin- » 
cinnati, Mr. Drake states it on a mean of five years; 
as 2 below zere;—Cincinnati therefore appears 
colder than Philadelphia, although nearly a d 
the south of.it.. The Doctor mentions, that the 
mometer in Kentucky, the southern line of whi 
in 36 degrees, $0 minutes, fell 144 degrees below 0, 

“Mr. Rector says, that the Mississippi at St. Ge- 
neviéve, in latitude 38, was so firmly covered with 
ice in a single night, as to bear horses and carria- 

es the ensuing day;—and a writer in the Port Fo- 
fis, of October, 1816, whose letter is dated at Steu- 
benville, in the state of Ohio, says, *we had a hard 
frost on the 8th of June; but very few apples and 
peaches are left—cherries, plhims and quinces are 
totally gone. In most of the gardens, even the cur- 
rants were killed.’ 

“From these statements it does not appear, that 
there are any grounds for believing the climate, 
westward of the mountains, more temperate than on 
the east sidé. Indeed, reasoning from geographical 
position, we should think the cold must be greater 
in the same parallel of latitude on the west, than on 
the east side of the Alleghany, when we consider the 
immense fanges of mountains which extend from 
the heads of the Mississippi, and unite with the Cor- 
dilleras, and whose summits are clothed in perpeta- 
al snows. A north-west wind blowing from tLem, 
passes over a country as level as the steppes of Tar- 
tary, or the pampas of South America, unbroken by 
a tree, and must arrive with its cold undiminished on 
|the Mississippi and Ohio; and we should, therefore, 
not be surprised to find the ice at St. Louis, in lati- 
tude $34, uccording to Major Stoddart’s statement, 
22 inches thick in January. 

“The parties under Captains Lewis and Clark 
found the snow on the mountains at thevheads of 
the Missouri so deep, 17th of June, as to 
oblige them to wait som efor it to be diminish- 

* Lieutenant Pike,. on 
Pmiver, which are nearly 
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united with some of the waters of the Missouri, says,|/crops. But they are wrong in ineluding frogs in 
the thermometer on the 2d of Decémber, fell sie the geuttel sebeistpllde, ies they pot only do PRICES CURRENT. 
degrées below zero; and the snow was so deep on| them no injury, but render them, on the contrary, ARTICLES or, (WHOLESALE.| METAIL. 
the mountains as to render them perfectly impassa-| important services, for they are carnivorous as well . PRE: from} to |from| to 
ble. This was-between the 40th and 48@t degrees of| as herbivorous, and greatly prefer insects to vegeta- | BEEF, Baltimore Prime,|bb}.; 8 00|* Fae 
latitude. On the Rio del Norte, in latitude 36, he|ble food. The are particulatly Yond of snails, and| BACON, and Hams, . . | Ib. 6} 10 9} 12 
says, the snow fell a foot deep on the 6th of March,| swallow them even with their shells on, when they | BEES-WAX, Am. yellow | — 29) 30 50 
and so far south as latitude $3, on thejsame river,|are not too large. If you open a frog, you will find | COFFEE, Java,..-...|—| 164) 17) 20) 29 
vegetation only began to appear on the t7th of the/his stomach full of insects hurtful to agriculture, ieee te ke.| — + + ™ 
same month. and especially spails. ‘The shells they digest, or Georgia Upland,.. . | — 10; 12 
‘Lieutenant Wilkinson, who parted from Pike, in| rather dissolve in their stomachs, in the same way |COTTON v+RM No. 10.| — 2s} 30 
order - eee op oro river, states, that on| that dogs do bones, and turkies the shells of nuts An advance of | coat] — 
the 28th of October, the river was frozen over, in la- : re each number to No. 18.) — 
titude $74, so as to prevent all possibility of pro- ete — — i fact — was CANDLES, Mould, .. | — 13 14 16} 48 
ceeding; and obliged him to leave the canoes which _— how ye ye gpa — > tow anton ed— NR 5 5 5 4 wh Wena _— 11} 12 14 
he had made, and course the river by iand. ne ave learned from our navy officers, with per-|CHEESE,.... . . oof 84) 12) 12) 45 
“Mr. Darby, who resided seventeen winters in = ee of its truth, that in Italy and on the SEATHERS, Live, . . a “os a rd 
the Mississippi territory, and in Lower Louisiana, shores of the Mediterranean, turkeys are fattened by FISH, Herrings,Sus, bb] }2 374 . 
says, that advancing west from the Aileghany moun. feeding them on unbroken English walnuts, which| Shad, trimmed, | 5 50) 6 v0 
tains, the intensity of the cold increases, and the they have the power to digest speedily. As to em. a er eae Pe prey } }- 
seasons at St. Louis, are colder than at Cincinnati, ploying frogs for the destruction of insects, would it — Papnerins, slaps Se 4 1B -— 
although half a degree south of it, and further, that act Se rT well re — land terrapins for that Susquehanne, superil = none 
in no region in the world can the seasons be more ie b yi H ly subsist more exclusively GUNPOWDER, Balti. . |251b| 5 00 5 50 
uncertain than in the prairies of Louisiana, from|°" “"° 1 Pro tribe. How wonderful the arrange- GRAIN, Ind. corn, yellow/bush| 55) 7 
one extremity to the other; no changes, particular- ments of Providence, which seems to have created white | — 66) 51 
ly from heat to cold, are more sudden of more vio one species of animated existencies merely to sub Wheat, Family Flour, | —| 1 05'1 124 
lent. He also states, that at Natchez, in latitude sist another, and that another —perpetuating the do. Lawler, & Red,new) — 95) 1 00 
$14, the peach is rendered precarivus by the late hot of each by the same principle; for true it is, ‘nye ROR Se «6 Ft ‘al on 
frosts in the spring, and that cotton is often kil) nos man alone, but off het coum Ce we Barley, Eastern ; en may HH 1 25 
led late in April. In Opelousas, whieh is a degree Or wing the sky, or roll along the fowl. ” Do. country... 6 | — | 90) 1 00 
still further south, young peaches, cotton, flowers, Each loves itself, but not itself alone, Clover Seed, Ked . . |bush| 4 50! 5 00} 
mw even twigs of ouk were destroyed late in April. Each sex desires alike, till two are one.) Ruta Baga Seed,. .. | Ib. | 87) 1 00 
he cotton was also destroyed by trost on the 26th Orchard Grass Seed, bush) 3 00) 3 50 
of September, and at Natchez the general aspect of CULTIVATION OF ‘TEA IN SPAIN Mange! Wurtzel Seed,| — | 1 25 1 50 
the country, according to the sume writer, from (Rutrected trem 1 < tc ta taaacaae Timothy Seed,....|—{ 4 v0 4 60 
December tw March, has as much the appearance! ay) lye adores os ie bee I a 60 
of winter as at Pittsburg, and fires are almost as ne- 1¢ cultivation of teu, confined to China for many Beans White,» 6+ }—]. | 4 60 1 87 
cessary. centuries, begins to spread into other parts of the HEMP, Russia, clean, . | ton os - 
“Lhe same proportion of cold exists in mote/*#!t. It was introduced into Brazil twenty years m...1 Be rig mae al PA es 
northern latitudes;—Michilimackinac being colder| "4° by @ colony of Chinese established in that HOUS? I NT o - 1} 10) ag 
than Montreal, which is in the same puraliel, Mayor country. As it will flourish in almost every part of LE AD, Pig se “4 - ;. : : Ib. 64! 
Swan, of the U.S. army, mentioned, that a frost de pm — one in the southern states of the Saar 14 
stroyed the greater part of the vegetables in the gar- os States, it will soon become an important arti-/ LEATHER, Soal, best, | — “ 23) 32 
dens of Michilimackinac on the 15th of August, and| °! of cultivation and commerce in America, and) MOLASSES, sugar-house| gal, : 50) 624; 98 
that the temperature of the air there in midsummer|°¥®" 10 other quarters of the world. | ‘Ihe society| Havana, Ist qual. }— | 30) 82) 974 
Wasinot unlike a cool March day in Peunsylvania, of Friends, of the — of the kingdom of Valen aes Baz0d. ee | Ib. 3 ad 9 
West of Lake Superior, above the latitude of 46 de- ta, in Spain, has offered « premium of 300 realy to deg STORES, Tar, | bbl.) ' 1 624 
gies, the earth u few feet below the surface is fro- ~ one that will raise a crop of 20 pounds of tea, a mr soces owes ad 
gen throughout the year; and at some stations of the|"° , y Snore separated, and having the same qualities OIL, Whale, common, . |gal.| 3! $2} 40 
North-western Fur Company, between lat. 50 and like) ona ~ “ee —— from China, It 8) Spermaceti, winter. | — 80° 85,88 
56 degrees, wells, though very necessary, cannot be apely nat the tea-plant Mt Fe succeed perfectly in| pork Baltimore Mess, | bb] |} 11 00 
sunk on account of the frost, which in July was some parts of the south of France. do Prime,... | — | 8 00 8 50 
found at the depth of three feet, and continued te nn me nema — eeeererrereae PLASTER, cargo ~. | ton, ; 30) 
where the attempt was abandoned, twenty feet be- AN“ BAA 4 LER mice PO a » ++ | bbb) 2 
we ' ' ’ Aree Ib. 3} 5 
low the surlace. _ © == PA aU Sus. SOAP. Baltimore White,| Ib. F 14; 18) 2 
“From these few quotations, | think, sir, that you a ee et ee 54} 8) tos 
will probably consider the fact as incontrovertible, Bartimore, Fripay, December 15, 1826. ' WHISKEY, Ist seal gal 96, 37| 38! 80 
that on the west of the Alleghany motntains the peeneeeees /PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr! oa 15) 1 00! 1 25) 
cold is more severe than in the same latitude on the} @3At our suggestion, Curwen has consented that| APP' E BR ANDY, Ist pr) ~- 28} 30: 50) 
east side of them; and my own knowledge of the | the discussion with Columella shall cease —and|SUG \RS, Havana White, |e.lb.)12 50:13 50/14 |15 
climate of the western states, confirms the authori-|hence the ‘ quotations” which had been furnished do. Brown,. . | — |10 5010 75) 
ties which | have quoted.” |for this number, are omitted. Louisiana, ...... — | 9 75/10 Gott: ‘gs 
I may add to what is above mentioned, that Mr. | v5 E F Loaf, se eee ee ee } Ib. : 22 ; po 22 
Birkbeck, in a letter from English Prairie, [Jlinois, |’ oo SI ee yee . _ 10 on’ ae. “as 
lat. 38 degrees, 24 minutes, daicd Feb. 15th, 1818,| | have read the reply of Curwen, but do not per- ea nwemaned 16 “| gg 
says, “the Judge and the Bar are now working their| ceive any argument or fact stated which requires SALT. St. Ubes ae Fs bush 43 75! 5 
way to the next county seat through almost track-|@0y further notice, and being unwilling to trespass ‘Liverpool ground . ie ite 48 tal 
less woodg,over snow and ice, with the thermome: |0® your indulgence by a strife for the last word, 1| SHOT, Balt. all sizes, . | elb.| 8 50 12 
ter about Zero.” And again, “I'he mercury has|aM quite satistied to close the controversy on my | WINES, Madeira, L. P. |gal.|. 2 50) $ 00) 3 50|°4 
once been 12 degrees below zero, and several times|P4rt, here. CoLuMELLA. do. Sicily,. . | —} 1 10) 1 '5) ! 50] 2 00 
approaching that extreme.” Ww. ——————————— : Lisbon, . SCE endl a 05 1 10| 50| 1 15 
CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. Port, first quality, .. }gal.}/ | 65) 1 85/ 2 50 
_ Remarks on the us@ of Anthracite, aid its applica-| WOOL, Merin9, full bl’d) |b. 30 35| wush elk 
ON THE USEFULNESS OF FROGS IN DE tion to the various purposes of domestic economy—List do.  crossed,. . | — 20}4 22 sheen’s 
are - . ae i igi aacsal of Premiums to be distributed by the Maryland Agricul- Common, Country, = 18 22) | back & frée 
STROYING INSECTS IN GARDENS. tural Society in 1827—Report of the Agricultural s0-| Skinbers’ or Pulled, _ 20! = 25) J from tagsdh oe 


(Extracted from a French periodical work received in 
exchange for the American Farmer ) 
Gardeners wage the same war aguinst frogs as 


with moles and all other insects mischievous 








ciety of the Valley on Farinas—Observations on the Cul-|} ——————————______ 
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ture of Silk, continued—On Ice houses—Education of] Printed every Friday. a 


Wo:nen—Poetry, On Betting—Stag Hun!—Climate of 
the Western States—ia the usefulness of Frogs in de- 


their} stroying insects—Cultivation of Tea in Spain. 
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mestic manufactures, animals, &c., agreeably. t0 ap- an occasion; and the fixed atte, 
pointment, in this vilff ge, on the 11th inst, Our dienee—such an assemblagedr 
streets were filled with ners, and other gemtle- ed off as brilliant, and its 





Den interested in the prosperitgi—f the society, at pliment—=preved the interest that was felt in the) the “Ce 
~angarly hour, and from previous notes of prepara- subject-matter of the discourse, and the manner of scribe. 
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d, From ‘the Court Hou é, we joined 


Episcopal Chu where 
interests and Mieice 


“The Litghfield Co:.nty Agricultural Societg cele-' The address, Cups, M. D, was eve 
brated their anntal meeting for the exhibition of do- thing which could be asked or expected upon pit | 


of a crowded au- 
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BpITH’S COTTON PLANTER. 


Me. SxtRee 
The ing 





yements which I have lately made in. 
Planter and Cultivator,” I will now de- 
Although my cotton, and likewise the ero 





% «, and the bustle of the morning, we bad early its delivery. om the Church, the Society repair |of severalof my neighbours, were put in with the 


rance that the citizens of the county felt a a: ed to S. Deniing’s dining hall, where a substantial| machine this year, and [ may also add wefe the 


ly i tages ingn annul Cattle Show and Fair. } 
” hie infimation we had that the services of the ae speedily done by the hundred and one that sat 
had actually commenced, was a team of from ny at the table. 

to a hundred. yoke of oxen, led by a handsome fat; 

oxgbearing the flag of the society, and drawing a Reports of the L. C. Av, 


of our soil; among which a quantum suffi- following premiums, viz. 





prod 
cit 0 


equipage was met on the green by a very large and old full blood Devon bull, 

Wancifully decorated car from the west street, drawn 'To Charles Jones, for the 2d best, a hal 
bfMabout thirty horses, and exhibiting elegant spe-|; blood Devon, 
ci s frog, the different mechanic shops in the,To Lemuel Hurlbut, for the best milch Cow, 
village, together with an individual from each craft, a half blood Devon, 

busily engaged in their respective callings. This To J. R. Landon, for the 2d best native cow, 
last exhibition. was rew in this place; and as no To Lemuel Hurlbut, for the best two year 
pains had been spared to render it every thing that’ old heifer, a 3 4 blood Devon, 

could be expected from such a display in a country To Samuel Guernsey, for the 2d best, a half 
village, the interest it excited among the multitude; blood Devon, 


Pe which at this time thronged the streets, was very To David Wadhams, for the best yearling 


powerlul. After we had become satisfied with a: heifer, a 3-4 blood Devon, 

view of the above mentioned shows, we turned our To Amos Moss, for the best bull calf, 
attention to the field, where were to be viewed the For the best lot of calves, not leas than four 
noble horse, the lusty ox, and the fatted calf—not) in number, they awarded to Lemuel Hurl- 
for slaughter, but for breed. The report of the! «but, for his lot of 3-4, 7-8, and full blood- 
committees on domestic animals, which will be found; ed Devon calves, 

in this paper will speak better on this ap oy than To Benjamin Webster, for the best yoke of 
we cun, and more definitely than we are able tode' oxen, 

By the war. ‘ve did not see among the domestle;To George Jerome, for the 2d best, 
‘wnmals a solitary porker, to remind us of tender To Samuel W, Baldwin, for the best yoke of 
Joins, sausages, and doughnuts—which at such like! three year old steers, 

exhibitions we are ee fond of seeing, and—of,To Anthony Guernsey, for the best pair of 
eating in anticipation We cannot account for the; two year old steers, 

fact tut our suciety does not take a lively interest To George Jerome, for the 2d best, 

ip this class of domestic animals; for notwthstand-; To Col. Marsh, for the best pair of yearling 
ing all that is suid of roast beef, butter ard cheese,| steers, 

we doubt whether the whole cook book «f George|To Solomon Marsh, for the best fat ox, . 

IV. cun produce as many good eatubles :ut of any|'To George Buel and others, for a team con- 
one animal, as our good house wives wil manufac-| taining about sixty yoke of fine oxen, and 
ture from the different parts of a well dressed, fat) a cart neatly rigged, with a handsome dis- 
hog. From the above mentioned field, we next en-| play of farming utensils, &c. 

tered the Court Room, where were to bave been! To Capt. Baldwin and others, for the 2d best, 


exiitited the evidences of the industry of the fir! ‘Phe Committee would remark, that the 
sex, and the skill of our mechanics, On entering! pair of three year old steers they ever saw, in 


‘ 





the room, our eyes were dazzied with the sight of of symmetry of form, size, colour, &e., were exhi 
veils, ribbous, leghorns, shaw Is, silks, &e. &e —whe-, bited by Lemuel-Hurlbut They were sired by his 
ther of domestic or forcign manutacture, the depo-| fal) plood Devon bull Holkham, but were pot offer- 


nent saith not—for we dare not ask the fair wearers) ed for a premium. 


e dinner was served up. to which ample justice was 


cat, decorated with choice specimens of the various The Commirree on Neat Carttie do award the 


le fine pumpkins shone conspicuously—' For the best bull, not under two years old, 
emblems of Connecticut thanksgiving fare. ‘This have awarded to David Wadhams, for his two year 
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only crops which came up well, owing to the earth 
being pressed to the seed by the roller, which thus 
retained what little moisture existed, and prevented 
the ill effects of the disastrous drought which soon 
set in—yet the experience derived from this year’s 
practice, has pointed out several defects, which, 
after much attention, I have fully remedied. ~ 
For a few days it performed well; but the fric- 
tion of the axle between the hopper and box, soon 
wore it away so as to become too loose, and thus 
pass too Bay seed at once. The box is now dis- 
pensed wah, and the axle is fixed to the break by 
cleats, untonnected with the hopper, and so con- 
trived that the ashes or plaister used in preparing 
e seed cannot get to the journals, as was the case 
lore. 
The sheet iron clapper was soon cut through by 
the teeth, and the teeth also worn away. The clap- 
per is now nvade of pine, with a batton of hard 
wood running ‘engthwise, against which the wires 
play: This willlast several years, and when gone 
may be renewed by any carpenter in half an hour. 
difficulty occa in moving the machine 
Bockwards by the wires coming in contact with 
theclapper. a thus tore it loose from the linen. 
This is remedy by causing the sheave to revolve 


20URer 618 found to be too light W 
in-wough laid; it ts now made catirely of w 
Ba ope tors wire also too light; the 

0: va also too light; 
sulbaly of cae ton, made strong and h 
with extra poids, which can be renewed. 
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point 








v'| wire is nowsed, which never can slip 
whether their white hands handled the warp and the ‘They would also remark, that a lot of twentv¥- I have alsadapted it to plant corn, which at 


new operation is added, which 
luable implement of husbandry, te 
ry (arog df ft coniiists in forming the list at one 
ught, neparatory for fleniegs thus evidently 
saving the renirds of the labourwand which it does 
as well: sextbetter than is din the ordina- 
ry way ‘py Rthe plough: 8, being now suffi- 
ciently h, wai the operator can guide it with accu- 
racy in ining off the grass and weeds from the 
plantsypewhemey first come up, breaking the ground 
withnefn two thes of them on each side. 

\Mnstead ohe leather band, which soon became 
s'wlack and irrrupted the operation. a chain of wove 








woof, or whether their father’s hands purchased for! eight head of young Devon cattle, exhibited by ¥ fr.| forms equal ye Orpen three or four vat 
e 


them these fine articles of dress. Surely, said we.) [)” Hurlbut, exceeded any thing of the kind eerver/ once, reguldy two 
as we beheld a solitary piece of flannel, a few yards exhibited at any previous show; and they noti oced, quired. 





et apart, or at any distance re- 


me 4 
| [have als adapted it to drilling lucer rnip, 


of carpeting, and but two bed quilts, Cupid has not! with no small degree of pleasure, the great imp! ove er ; 
visited our county the last season, and Hy meu*will recta has wen a in the ah of negat cat.| OF any othepmall seed, which it either ts at 
guin but few new votaries on the approaching Chfist-|¢j. since the commencement of .this societ*¥> ular lintes, or strews along the drill. 

mas: or if otherwise, some of miama’s articles arelthat at no former exbibition has there beep’ exhibit | 'n a wordthis machine first forms, the list pre- 
to be put in requisition to comme: Buse -keepings) ed so great a collection of beautiful cattle Ais at this.| Paratory foicorn, cotton, potatoes, or any other’ 
and carpets, hearth rugs, diapery li , and bed- RUSSELL C. ABER HY, Chi sir crop for whih a list is requisite. It then opens 


quilts, are to made, or bought ready made, after the 


Gkoot is tied, instead of the good old fashioned way The Committee on Horses and other 





ey jar grandmothers, who felt poor without a pil- Anmacs, award the following premiuny : 

SHOW 'case full of stockings, And a four feot chest fuil| To Oliver S, Wolcott, of Litchfield, foy the 

linens, &e. We sincerels hope that the next an-| best Stallion, (having nce to k,) 
ual exhibition of the society will excite a much| Rob Rey, by Duroc, a three yes ’ 
greater interest among the daughters of Litchfield|To Lyman Howe, of Goshen, for 2° best 


county, and that no female will attend simply to! three year old colt, 
0. 40, —VOL. 8. va 







TIC) distance reqired; covers it, 


$6.00/ wards changed so as to) return 


d,d the d in an antity, and af a 
+ areca pores Fad rolls 1 at one: 
ration Whn the plants are up» the Culti 
are applied p'as to clean them o nd | 
on both side; at once. ‘This iggy er 
them froma row to row. In each se- 
it performs about eight acres per 
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Sot Loeidcraton Spat g tbo mathe” 


For the Cotton Plante Cultiva- 


$25; for the ecidithogahaemres for 
corn and small seeds, § hie 


Sinclair & Moore, Itimore, are alone au- 
thorized by me to construct them; and to prevent 
the ibility of mistake, they keep aq Operative 
machine with them as a model, and which may be 
seen at any time at their ware room, near Pratt- 
street wharf. 

The machine being now much improved, I ad- 
vise those who purchased it last spring, to send it 
to Sinclair & Moore, to be altered as far as practi- 
cable according to the present plan, without any 
charge for patent right. 
those who may hereafter purchase it,I give the 
following directions. 

DIRECTIONS. 


The land being first broken by the plough, the P 


first operation is to throw up a list preparatory for 
planting. Remove the hopper, band, axle, and 
roller, tie up the coverer, and fix the cutivators in 
the two outside mortices, the mould boards facing 


arms of the roller to the break, setve also to fasten 
the braces of the cultivators—set the coulter to t 
proper depth and proceed. After the land is listed, 
restore the hopper, band, axle anil roller. Soak 
the seed in water, if two or three days the better, 
and stir in ashes, plaister or lime, antil they sepa- 
rate. Then let the machine pass’ along the tise i if 
drawn by one horse, he walks gpthe top—bat it is 
better to apply two, as they pitsde the water‘fir- 
rows and carry more rey oe AS you int 
eare to loop up the coverer. trop is plat 
ed, and as or as the plants begin'th break Froun 
remove the coulter, hopper, 8. trig 
_ittere-tt the inside mortig¢es, the PMaiy boards fro 

each other, and proceed oar the’ first dressing; 
here two horses must be Fix your!attention 
on the wheels to keep them. to the water farrows. 
This done, as soon as practicable, hill the plants ‘by 
changing the shares, as in the ‘fist instance,'when 
listing: this course is to be.repeated until the plants 
are too high. If you would lessen 
seed passed at once, you hous only @ shorten the 
wires, and fill up the spacelim thé throat with a bit 
of leather. : 

For planting c 
with the brush 
and for small 

Yow can reg 
or smaller sheave. 


each other. The screw bolts which confined en 


t- 
d, 
Iti 


- <p 
u have to use the corn axle, 
te the front of, the hopper, 

ids You are to use the fin barrel. 

the distance by wing a larger 
FRANCIS H; SMITH. 


» 
CULTURE OF HOPS- 

(The following directions for the culture and curing 
of Hops, are taken from the Transattions of the 
Agricultural Society of New-York.] 

A rich, deep soil, rather inclining to moisture, is, 
ofi the whole, the best adapted to the cultivation of 
hops; but it is observable, that any seil, (stiff clay 
only ex¢epted,) will suit the growing o&f hops when 
properly prepared; and in mpny parts 
tain yay. the bog-gfouhd, which 
else. ground on which hops are 
should be made rich with that kind of manure best 
suited soil, and rendered fine and mellow by 

‘ploughed deep and harrowed sveral times. 

The should be at the distance of six or eight 


feet from each other, according to the richness of 
the ground... On ground that is rich, the hills must 





it for lit 
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and so simple, that any stupid fellow | stalk or root, six or eight inches imden ; ee 
all the fixtures in ur. es, or suckers, most healthy the ns ng 3 
vements have increased the cost of ly 


uantity of 
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be planted, | 
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“veut off from, 





wth, must be sought for.” "They may easily 

nown by their ooking white: » ‘Two.or three eins 
or buds should be Jeft on each set. The sets should 
be put into the as soon.as taken up, if possi- 
ble; if net, they s be wrapped in.a cloth, kept 
in a moist place, @xeluded from the air. A hole 
should then be made; large and deep, and filled with 
rich mellow earth. ‘The sprouts should beset in this 
earth, with the bud upwards, and the ground press- 
ed close round them. - If the buds have begun to 
open, the uppermost must be left just out of the 
ground; otherwise, cover it with the earth an inch. 
Two or three sets to a pole will be sufficient, and 
three poles to a hill will be found most productive. 


For the information of] Place one ofthe. poles to the north, the other two 


at equal distance, about two feet apart. The sets 
are to be placed in the same manner as the poles, 
that they may the easier climb. ‘The length of the 

oles may be from fourteen to eighteen feet, accord- 
ing as the soil is for richness. The poles should be 
placed inclining towards each other, so as to meet 
at the top, where they may be tied. This is con- 
trary to the European method, but will be found 
best in America. In this way they will strengthen 
pad support each other, and form so great a defence 
against the violent gusts of wind to which our cli- 
mate is so frequently subject in the months of July 
and August, as to prevent their being blown down. 
They will likewise form a three-sided pyramid, 
which will have the greatest possible advantage from 
the sun. It is suggested by experience, that hops 
which grow near the ground are the best. ‘Too long 
poles are not good, and care should «be taken that 
the.vines do not run beyond the poles: twisting df 
their tops will prevent it. The best kinds of wool 
for poles, are the alder, ash, birch, elm, chestnul 
and cedar. Their durableness is directly the re- 


er | verse of the order in which they stand, and burning 


the end put into the ground, will be of service to 
preserve them. Hops should not be polled till the 
spring of the second year, and then not till they 
have been dressed. All that is necessary for the 
first year, is to keep the hops free from weeds, and 
the ground light and mellow, by hoeing often, and 

loughing, if the yard is large enough to require it. 

rhe vines, when run to the length of four or five 
feet, should be twisted together, to prevent their 
bearing the first year, for that would injure them. 
In the months of March or April, of the second year, 
the hills must be o » and all the sprouts, or 
suckers, cut off within. an inch of the old root, but 
that must be left entire with the roots that run 
down;t{ then cover the hills with fine earth and ma- 
nure. The hops must be kept free from weeds, and 
the ground mellow, by hoeing often through the sea- 
son, and hills of earth gradually raised around the 
vines during the summer. The vines must be as- 
sisted in. running on the poles with woollen yarn, 
spffering them to run with the sun. 


Yor the different kinds of hops, the long white is 
most esteemed. It yields the greatest quantity, and is 
most beautiful. The beauty of hops consists in their 
being of a pale bright green colour. Care must be ta- 
te obtain all of one sort; but if different sorts are) 

they must be. kept separate in the field; for ther 
Mdiilerent kinds of hops a material difference i 
ine of ripening; and if intermixed, will occasion 
ible in gathering. 

must be every year as soon as the 
ermit. On this being well done, depends in 
ure the success of the crop. It is thought 
p the best method to nn Nog hop yard 


\y Over the hills e a manure; 
asserting, with other advantages, that thie prevent the 
Sorts 











By the last of August 
hops will ripen and be fit to gather.- Thi 
ly knowh by their colour changing, and tallag & 
ragrant smell; their seed grows wn and bard. 
As soon as ripe, they must be gathered without de- 
lay. for a storm or frost will injure thethynatepially. 
The most expedient method of picking hops, isto 
cut the vines three feet from the ground, pull up 
the poles, and lay them og Crotches horizontally, a 
a height that may be @@fiveniently reached. Put 
ugder them a Ui of equal length, and four may. 
stand on each side to pick at » time. Fair ws 
must be taken to gather hops in, if possible; a 
hops ought not to be gathered when the dew. ig 
them, for dew is apt to make them gould. 
should be dried as soon as possible alter fey 
gathered; if not immediately, they must be spread 
on a floor to prevent their changing colour. The 
best mode of drying them is with a fige of cha 


on a kiln covered with hair cloth, in the manner of 
a malt kiln. The fire must be kept steady oe 



















and the hops stirred gently Great atten $ ne- 
cessary in this part of the business, that the hops be 
uniformly ard sufficiently dried; if to® much dried 
they will look brown, aa if they were burnt, and if* 
too little dried, they will lose their colour a 
vour, They should be laid on the haigcloth 
six inches thick, after it has been modéfately 
ed; then a steady fire kept up till the hops and nett 
Uy dry, lest the moisture or sweat that the fire has 
raised, should fall back, and change their colour. 
After the hops have been in this situation seven, 
eight, or nine hours, and have got through sweating, 
and when struck with a stick, will leap up, then @ 
throw them into a heap; mix them well, and spread 
them again, and let them remain till they are all 
equally dry. While they are in the sweat, it will 9 
be best not to move them for fear of burning them. 
Slacken the fire when the hops are to be turned, and 
increase it afterwards... Hops are fully dried when 
their inner stalks break short, and their leaves crisp 
and fall off easily. They will crackle a little when 
ir seeds are bursting, and then they must be taken 
from the kiln. Hops that are dried in the sun Tose 
their rich flavour, and if under cover, they are a 
te ferment and change with the weather, and lose 
their stiength. Fire preserves the colour and fla- 
vour of \he hops, by evaporating the water, and re- 
taining ‘ oil of the hops. After the hops are taken 
from the {iln, they should be laid in a heap to ac- 
quire a litle moisture, to fit them for bagging. It 
would be well to exclude them from the air by co- 
vering then with blankets, Three or four days will 
be sufficiert for them to lie in that state. 


-_oOoOoorrer———— eee 
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(From the Technica] Repository. ) 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE CULTURE OF 











SILK, 
the late Archibald Stephenson, Esq., of Mongree- 
By nan, in vo ag a 
(Concluded from page $02.) 


“dimensions of the 
silk, being the same 
rance; but that 
3 Society are 
ready in the possession of it. I shall 

refore eed to ion gecty particulars 
which relate to the winding off the silk. 

Spring water or gait water, as being soft, is the . 
only proper Water to be used in the basin. Drayw- 
well water is altogether improper for this p = 
because it is hard, and Woes not properly 
the gum which is naturally upon the 

The water in the basin must be who 
twice a day, it is filled in the morning b 


Here I might have” 
Italian reel for wi wate 
whith is used for that 
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therefore be furthest apart. , - : 
At the first opening of the spring, when the frosts teeth of thie'mat be astetateed Dexperimenta in our 
are over, and vegetation begins, sets, pieces | climate and cou!pt * . 
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te work, and the second time immediat 
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the to dinner, as it requires some time to 
on ake 


; en*you first put the cocoons into the hot 
‘wa’ vif the silk rises thick upon the brush, it is a 
t the water is toohot. If you cannot catch 
ads of silk ‘with the brush, it is a sign that 
ef is too cold. 

When the cocoons are in play, if they rise often 
to the little iron conductors, it is a proof that the 
water is too hot. If the cocoons will not follow the 
thread, it isa sign that the watéF is too cold. By 
attending to these observations, oe can easily ma- 
nage 80 as to give that degree of heat to the water 
that is proper for the’ cocoons. 

if there should happen to be any sand amon 
the water in the basin, the heat makes it rise to the 
surface, where if fixes itself upon the cocoons. This 
is easily known, because where there is any sand 
upon the cocoons, it makes the thread break, as if 
cut with a knife. For this reason the utmost care 
must be taken to guard against it, by cleaning the 
basin with the greatest attention. The fear of hav- 
ing sand is one of the reasons for changing the wa- 
ter of the basin at mid-day, and even oftener, if 
found to be necessary. When they find that there 
is a little sand, and that they wish to avoid chang- 
ing the water, on account of the loss of time which 
that operation requires, as the water must oe boil- 
ing before you can go on with the — [ say, 
in this last case, they cover the face of the brush 
all over with a parcel of the coarse silk, which is 
laid aside, and you then put the face of the brush 
into the water, making it reach the bottom of the 
basin, along which you draw the brush gently, to 
eatch hold of the sand with the coarse silk, to 
which it will immediately cling when it comes in 
eontact with it. You then drag the brush geotly up 
thé side of the basin, and thus bring out the sand 
along with it. This operation, several times re- 

ated, cleans your basin of the sand, without your 
ein put to the trouble and loss of time in chang- 





ing water. 
ake cate to keep np your fire under the basin 


in such a manner, as to secure having the water al- 
ways of the same degree of heat, and t throw 
io your addition of cold water by little and little at 
a time, so as to make as little odds as ;ossible in 
the degree of heat. When you throw intoo much 
‘cold water at a time, so as to alter the requisite de- 
gree of heat, the silk of the cocoons which are in 
the basin at that.time, loses its colour, and grows 
perfectly pale; whieh silk, so rendered pale, it is 
said will not take any = properly, which by that 
means diminishes the of your silk. 

In beating the cocons”im the basin with the 
brush, you must-earry your hand as light as possi- 
ble, so as just to touch the cocoons slightly. If 
you beat tog hard, the threads of silk, in place of 
coming off singly, cling together in lumps, which, 
a8 it prevents its winding off, occasions the loss of 
the silk, as it will then only answer as waste silk 

When you take the fine threads to throw them to 
that which is winding off, they must not overlap 
your finge® more thapean inch; if too long, they 
will not join we if down and occasion @ 
lump, which cagses ead to break, as it is 
then too large to. pass through the eye of. i 
iron conductors) : 


















In winding off thé silk you must be att 
keep the thread wét,to make it slip along 
easily towards the reel “And wi whe 
Femained any time idle, Joa mest > wet al 
» thread betwixt the basin two pieces of iron, 


. 


Py 
od 


“ "waltér the cord, and the 





“which makes the thread run the more easily. 

"Be attentive, also, from time er a to wet with 
Tittle wodden wheel which 
2 the wooden regulator, in order to make it 
Sr propetly, If this is neglected, the cord, by 


in; , will not turn the tor agit it, by 
Weed gees cit tabs Seco Glgomy ane, 


little |to keep the thread of 


s| keep the thread at both sides,of an equal size, you 
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the’reel, which may have this farther disadvantage. 
to cause the silk threads upon the reeF'to cling and 
stick té each r, by having been bréught into 
contact before : threads have had fime to 
dry. For that n regulator is c to 
place thé threads in such a manner upon the wheel, 
as to make them touch one another only obliquely, 










and in°as’ few places as at first, that the 
silk as it comes from the s may have the 
time requisite to dry, before if es to be fully in 
contact with that which follows. When the silk 


threads cling ‘together, by bein 
into contact, the silk is rende oer for nothing. 
The cocoons called sattiny, from their resem: 
blance to satin, require only that the water should 
be moderately hot in the basin. The same degree 
of heat that is necessary for the fine cocoons, would 
entirely spoil the others by. making the silk come 
off thick, and what they call bourry. You find out 
the degree of heat necessary for these, by examin- 
ing with care in what manner the silk comes off 
from the first quantity ef cocoons you put into the 
basin; and if you find it eomes off thick, you must 
add cold water by degrees, till you find the just 
proportion for them. They must wot be allowed to 
remain long in the hot water, and there should only 
be a few of these cocoons put into the water ata 
time. 


too soon brought 


which, in winding, makes the thread break at eve 
moment, and not only tly diminishes the quan- 
tity of your silk upon the reel, but also considera- 
bly hurts its quality, by rendering it coarser. 

When once the reel has the quantity of silk upon 
it you judge to be sufficient, the produce of about 
three pounds of cocoons, for example, you take it 


may not be interrupted. The silk ought to remain’ 
for six or eight hours, or even’ more, if 
allow it with your convenience, as it o 

perfectly dry before it is taken from the reel) ‘"'* 





basin are nearly finished, you must cause the wh 

to be stopped; at which time, with a ladle, 

holes like a drainer, you take out the cocoons which 
were in play, each parcel on the opposite side. 
They are put into plates kept at the side of th 
furnace for that 


may not be mixed with the new cocoons, which 2 
put into the basin to be prepared for winding, as 
ready mentioned; secondly, because if these co- 
coons, which are already in part wound off, were 
left in the boiling water till the new ones are pre- 
pared, it would have the effeét to prevent the silk 
from winding off from the cocoons with that des- 
patch and propriety which is necessary in that ope- 
ration. 

As soon as you observe that the silk is wound off 


the cocpon containing the insect from the basin-and 
throw it aside; because, if left in the basin, it will 
spoil the water, and consequently destroy the colour 
of the silk. 

You must be at pains. to keep an equal number of 
cocoons working at end of the basin, in order 
of an equal size. When 
lyou have fewer on one side than on the other; the 
ilk becomes smaller at that side, of course, which 
so has the effect to break the thread. In orer to 


os = - eens ee Sem ene 











of, and = another reel in its place, that the work | { 


When the cocoons which are first put into the| water. 
6] | yield-is af: @ coarser 
a denloofthe floss silk, or bour upon it, the 


purpose; and are taken out of the}loose silk from 
basin for the a two reasons: first, that they} » indi 


from the cocoon, you must take out the bottom of| li 


Ed | Ps 


to the Fight for the bit of wire ph ed 


laced on the left. in mentioni 





























apt to imagine that the rapidity of the motion might 
overstrain an” break the eeess but from obs 
experience it has been found that the thread never 
once breaks from the rapidity of the motion; but, 
on the contrary, that the quicker the motion is, the 
more advantageous it is for winding the silk. 

When you have put the quantity of silk upon the 
reel which you think proper, you then pick and 
élean off all the loose silk with your fingers; after 
which youtake a little handful of the coarse silk, 
and after washing it to make it thoroughly clean 


water, with which, in the flat of your hand, you 
rub over the silk upon the reel, a great many differ- 
ent times,all round the reel, stroking up also the 
silk with the flat or palm of your hand, After 
which you then pour some clear cold water also upon 


nutes, in order to shake off all the water effec- 
tually; which done, you take off the reel, and put 
it in. some airy place to dry; but you must not ex- 


y,and to give it a gloss. 
preparing a ag A for winding off, 
of them into the basin at once than 
d. Bat before putting them into 

us well cleaned from all 


~ | pose it tothe sun, which would quite eat away and 
rt “This is dove to clean the alk af 










irk who» turns..thé wheel takes the opportuni 
while the other woman is ing the cocoo 
the-basin for meen hey elean and pick off- 
ich is already on the reel. » 


2» 3 






An winding offvthe fine silk, there are always 
‘hanks of sill f the reel at the same time. 
But in windi ilk from the double cocoons, 
they confine themselygs to one hank only at a time 
upon the reel. * ne 

The next abject which is the method ob- 
served by the French, iv ration of their 


floss, or waste silk, which” ‘ 
which they do in the foll 
cocoo 


rf i 5 and 
manner. * All the 
ich have been pierced by the butterflies 
being d together, they add to these all the 
t eOcoons, which they judge to be improper for 
winding off, after the insects have been cut out, as 
before mentipned; and to these they also add all 
the bottoms of the cocoons which had been thrown 
aside from the basin, after winding off their silk, - 
Such of the floss silk as you wish should retain 
the yellow colour, you put into a large copper kettle, 












and cause a person to tramp it with bare feet, 
at tipanner as the women i he parts of 
ap their lingns when washing 








must throw in the cocoons; @ie by one, and neve 
more than two at a time. you in many 
together, for example, four or“five at oxce, it th 





the weight to that side, when the thread immed 
er 
the 


fees eee, 


to the little 








pm time to they turn the cocoons 
with their hands, and so go dn tram 
m again with their feet. This operat 
ed for nearly two hours. tc , tur 
, and giving them a little more fresh water 
to dime, till it is found that the si of co- 
sepa’ property, upon tedding tout with 

rs, ond as, in tramping with the feet, the 
the heap of the cocoons will ¥ery often 
stroke of the foot, you turn the edges 
ee. “ad from time to time, to receive 







right | Finean the right and left handi< the” ‘ 
woman ‘afeabe sits managing the cocoofis’in the 
basin. ieee Ys, Ps f 

he : the motion of the wh the bet- 
ter the is off, a better the ends join 
to the which i eed, one of the t 
reasons pakes it wind off well. One might be 


. . . . . id 
and squeezing it, must dip it in some cold clean . 


If these circumstances are not attended to,)the silk; and you then turn round the reel with all 
the silk comes off thick, as already acai velocity in your power, for about eight orten © 


which js on the outside of es ‘: ; 
eel, fe vie < alee 
qualify: than the 0 ra , 
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of the trampling equa 
adit properly 


» you a 
it the cocoons in 


ta elean clo 





ait Neen 
time, till y d that the water runs off from the 
silk perfee lear, without being tingedwith any 


sort of colour. When find this to'be the case, 
ou spread out the silk Bary by the sun; and when 
it is thoroughly dry, the operation is completed. — 
Such waste silk as you wish to hayé white, is 
treated in the following manner: you first put the 
cocoons into a kettle of cold water, in which you 
let them lie for twenty-four hours, after which you 
take a quantity of water,such as you judge to be 
sufficient for boiling your cocoons, and for covering 
them properly, which you put into a copper kettle. 
In this water you dissolve some good soap, giving 
at the rate of a quarter of a pound of soap for 
every pound of cocoons a intend to boil; and 
when the soap is thoroughly dissolved. you tie u 
our cocoons in a clean cloth, to prevent the sil 
From running together, and so put them in this 
manner into the kettle; when you boil them to- 
gether till you see that the cocoons are grown white, 
taking care during the time they are upon the 
fire to keep the cocoons down amongst the water 
with a stick, that they may all be boiled equally to- 


gether. When you find that they are yee 


white, you take them out and carry them to t 
river, and wash them as you did the other, till the 
water which comes from them is perfectly clear; 
after which you spread them out, and dry them, as 
before directed, in the sun. 

Though the prices of the waste silk, prepared in 
the two different manners above menioned, ar 

nerally the same; yet the merchant rather prefers 
fhe sitk cleaned by means of the cold water to that 
which is boiled, alleging that the first'loses less of 
itsnatural gum than that which is boiled, and'for 
that reason, that the first takes all w®nner of dyes 

than the other. Mm 





not, during the last of the years | resided at Mon- 
tauban, get myself provided in my neighbourhood 
with a full quantity of leaves I then wanted, I found 
myself obliged to purchase the produce of several 

abe of above a mile 


ith the rest.' view, as a @ 


leaves might, by that means, be discharged. before 


1 they shoald be given to the worms; and, ‘indeed, 


, the most of our, 
trees, as far as I have been able to learn, being, 
planted in garden grounds highly manured, which 
of course renders the leaves too rich and succulent to’ 
form in this naturalgtate a proper food for the worms; 
nay, in France, a8 already observed, they are re- 
garded as highly dangerous for that insect. Would 
it not, therefore, be proper, if the Society should | 
be pleased to recommend this matter to be fully ex- 
amined by experiments, to have the truth ascertain- 
ed, as it is certainly of importance, that the most 
wholesome food should be provided for the use of 
the worms. 

Wishing to know what was judged to be a rea- 
sonable return in silk, from an ounce of eggs, I 
took the opportunity to put that question to a gen- 
tleman of great practice in this culture. His an- 
swer was, that he reckoned himself very well off 
when he had at the rate of five pounds of silk from 
an ounce of eggs; though he said he had sometimes 
got six, seven, eight, and even nine pounds per 
ounce; nay, he had known others get as far as ten 
pounds per ounce. But he repeated, that he thought 
a man had full reason to be satisfied with five 





deal of the gross moisture of the/gentleman already méntioned more thas-obce-in 


the foregoing observations, with a view. to trace out 
the faults of that management, and-to endeavor, if 


nt the silk from @pixing together. , that seems to be the more necessary in the present possible to remove them, carried on a course of exe 


or fresh water upon them: from time to state of our mulberry plantations periments, during no less than eighteen yearfs.suc-.-. 


cessively, before | went-into that country, by means 
of which he was satisfied he had traced the évil to 
the bottom; and insisted that their want of sticcesgs 
in that culture was entirely owing to the causes fol- 


paid to that cl€anliness which was’ absélu 
requisite to keep the worms in health and vigour; 
secondly, that the practice was to crowd the worms 
most improperly into too small bounds: and, thirdly, 
that they absolutely destroyed all hopes of success; 
by keeping their worms too close, by excluding all 
external air, which had the effect to render the air 
of the room perfectly noxious and destructive to 
the worms; which of course occasioned a great 
mortality to these insects. Upon this subject he 
| prepared a memorial, to be laid before the French 
minister, of which he favoured me with a perusal, 
and from which I took notes, which enable me t 
lay before the Society the substance of that memo- 
rial, which was couched nearly in the following 
terms: 

Monsieur Marteloy began his memorial by repre- 
senting to the minister, that if a fabricqueur ‘the 





sounds of silk per ounce, more especially if his 
quantity of worms was large; as the larger the 


a who employs himself in the culture of silk,) 
as got a roem fifteen feet high, eighteen feet broad, 


@aercra 2e pees... 


lowing, namely: that proper attention- was net 


quantity of worms, the return of silk must be less/and eighteen feet long. he has not the least difficulty 
in proportion, as it was utterly impossible to pay|to make use of twenty ounces of eggs, which, if to- 
the same just and accurate attention to the culture|lerably good, ought to produce eight hundred thou- 
of a very large number, that can certainly be given|sand worms, and these, when come to maturity, hé 
to a smaller quantity. observed, would be of the size of a man’s finger, 
Here I shall beg Sess to add a few general re/and could never be possibly contained in one room 
marks. 
two hundred and twenty cocoons, when tolerably) creatures, was not accustomed to die at all different 
good, to weigh one pound. Jeers I suppose then, said Monsieur Marteloy; that 
That the number of worms requisite to producelat their fourth age or malady, the half shall have “ 
one quintal of cocoons, will require from twenty-jperished, by which means there remain four bun- * 





That it is computed in France, that it takes) of the above dimensions, if this insect, like alfother’ * 


That one quintal of cocoons will yield only from 
nine to ten pounds of spun silk. 

That the cocoons, one year with another, sell for 
twenty-five sols per edind. 
That the spun silk, when thoroughly cleaned and 


tity nearly one fourth. And, 





frém my own house. The leayes weresfirst gather- 
ed as usual in small baskets aiadthen put into 


hata 


sacks, in which last they were brought home to me.| ther, sells in France for twenty-five livres 


when they came fo 
leaves to heat, atid 
peared perfectly When turned out of the sacks, 
Having an excellent@ry vault or cellar, which I set 


| 


» this had eccasioned the) ther it might not-¢gmsiderably promote the object 
feat considerably, as they ap-|they have in view,#@ encourage the two following 'to the calamity. 


| 


But as this ne rily required their lying for| 1 shall close these observations, by begging leave, 
some time in the oe observed that in general| to throw it under the attention of the Society, whe | 


particulars, the first, the forming plantations of the| 
white mulberry tree upon the soil which has been| 


two to twenty-three quintals of leaves for their'dred thousand, a number still far too great to be 
not tn its proper place, Joenust beg. to| food 
take notice of the following particular, . As I could 


prepared for the loom, will be diminished in quan-|no better han a great mass of stages of filth, and 
jinsects, wheh must produce an infected air. Add 
pound of spun silk, one year with ano-|to this the cruel usage of keeping the room close 


| properly contained in a room of thie size;if one at- 
|tends ta this circumstance, that this space of one 
foot sq'are is necessary to contain properly ofe 
hundred worms. The multiplicity, therefore, of the 
stages in \his case, will be so great, that they will 
nearly tourh one another. In fine, the place will be 


>a & 


B.« 


@, 


shut up, theexterior air by this means being abso- 
lutely excluded; and as to the internal air, in whieh 
there is scarte a probability of breathing, they try 
to correct it hy fumigations, which in fact only add 


During the first two ages, the silk worms occupy 
but about two stages of the whole, on account of 


apart for keeping my leaves, I had them spread| found in France to be the most proper for this pur_| their being so small,and from the little room they 
upon the floor of this cellar, having first made it as| pose; a upon gravel or sand, which ought to} 
y 


thoroughly clean as possible. 


I then caused a ser-| be thorough 


cultivated yearly, but without suffer | 


vant to.turn them upside down, and toss them about ing any manure to be put upon it. And the other,' 
continually, by means of the wood-fork or grape|the raising the white mulberry tree annually from) 


before described, till they were ome dry; but/seed, which is undoubtedly the quickest and most|then occupy sixteen 
hat this should be expeditious way of getting a proper supply of these| 


taking care at the same time t 


done in the gentlest manner, so as not to bruise any|trees; and which will have this additional advan-/own prospects. 
of the leaves; and I attended myself upon this oc-|tage, as by this means a continued succession of| 
ei , to be certain that my orders were punctually | tender young leaves will be obtained for the use 
obeyed. ‘The leaves were then served up to the the worms in their early state, as these are, beyon 
worms as wanted; nor did I observe that. their/a doubt the best food: for them tilk they have go 
having been sweated in this manner was attended over their first two ages, 


withany bad effect; on the contrary, the worms al- 


ways fed heartily upon them, and continued strong, 
walt y up ie 


nd@-healthy till they mounted the brushwood, 
yielded me a reasonable quantity of excellent co 
coons. Reflecting upon this accident, it appeared 


to mé, that the practice of sweating.the leaves might when. resided, i 

turn out to be beneficial in a climate that was not/rors‘had érept in as-to. the man 

so dry as the south of France; in Englan r,ex- ture of silk, which octas > i"? 1088 to the 
ed in kingdom, Monsieur J ’ 


ample, which was the object I always 
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. 
Z 
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te, 
& 


Monat lg particularsyas they help to throw addi-| 


Along with the forgoing observations, I think it) 
may not be improper to lay before the Society the 


ional light upon. the subject. 


e general opinit France, | 
country, t eat er 
he cul 


It having 





tpellier, the! 
% 


take up, succeed to the wish of the fabriequeur, who 

flatters himself with the hopes of a happy result. 
The third age arrives, when the silk worms are 

increased one eighth part more in sige, and will 













destroyer of his 
jr and windows, 
care than ever, 
re of exterior air; 
expense; and acteally 
hy the se of fumigating- 
ring the first two ages there is*not-an absolute 
essity of having fresh air introduced into the room, 
since the scareeé occupy at that*time a twen-. © 


the fabricequeur beeg 








tieth part @f the room, the filth dries of itself, it -€ 
| being above an inch thickly or an itich anda half at”. - 


most; but the whole face of things is changed = 
the third age: the worms, as I have already said, 


then occupy sixteen stages, and every day increas — 


the whole room. ‘he litter inereases by reason of 


bi 
ing in’Size to. the time of their oraturity, soon Gill 





see BSeee.e eee serrata oe Sao oes 
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the great quantity of leaves they eat, and by. their| years together, went on, 


excrem During the continuance of that age, the 
litter will,increase to the amount of five or six 
inches. ‘The interior air, full of a poisonous humid- 
ity, whith.evaporates from the worms, leaves, ana 


excrement, prevents the litter from drying: aang! 
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always a larger degree of fresh air Wr Gv?" toy 
experiment, till at last be ‘nd, inat afer the se. 
cond aes th insect was hardy enough to be reared 
in the open air altogether; and that by treating 
them in this manner, he entirely avoided all the 
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t's ope of its pepe coe Ey es A 
made to the miaigter, the states of uedoc were 
. > . * teh EEO i oe 
advised by bim to order a second experiment of the . _ 
same kind 4@@be Made the~year following; which.” i? 
they accordingly did, appointing Monsieu! : 


loy again to conduct it, to m dered 





wet, it presently heats, and the silk worms being no|distempers to which this- insect was liable, when |eighteen h livres to be paid for de the 












r-dry, begin by losing their vivacity, and end treated by the former practice, and_never failed to|expenses ere it i be remarked, that 

by a distaste oftheir victuals, even when the best, have a plentiful crop. a eight pounds and a qua the cocoons, raised . 
_ |. The pernicious method hitherto ‘used in the cul-|in this first public experiment in the open air at : 

Sometimes the insect, well-conditioned and vi-' ture of the silk worm has not only been the cause | Montpellier, ed a pound of silk; whereas it re- 


gorous, keeps up against all these evils during the. 
third age, and sometimes even gets over the fourth; 
but the moment of maturity, or of mounting, being 
dbme—oppressed, and infected at last by so many 
evils, it can support it no longer. In vain the fa- 
bricqueur expects to be paid for his labour, his 
worms, which have lived in that prepared pesti- 
lence, if it may be so called, refuse to nvount in or-, 
der to make their cocoons; the fabricqueur, anxious 


for the success of his crop of silk, endeavours to dren. It has been remarked, that for many years: 


assist them with his hands, which evidently increas-, 
es their distress. Unable to support themselves 
pon the branches, they descend, or tumble down, 
and do nothing but throw out some little threads of 
silk, without design. In fine, they have not the 
strength to form the rich tomb in which they ought 
to shut themselves up, in order to propagate their 
cies. 

In that sorrowful and tragic condition,the master 
sees his entire ruin! In despair he betakes himself 
to remedies, and the fumigations totally complete 
the destruction of the whole. ‘ 

The poorest villages, where the houses consist 
only of so many huts, ready to tumble to pieces, 
turn out to be the places where they have the rich- 
est and the most certain crops. ‘These babitations, 
almost entirely open, in spite of ali the care to shut 
them. wp during that operation, have always cre- 
vices sufficient to admit a fresh circulation of air, 
which is the true cause of their success. Their 
richer neighbours, better lodged, and consequently 
better shut up,.astonished at the happy success 
these poor people, call them in to be directors of 
the management of their silk worms. ‘These new- 
comers, transplanted into the more commedious, 
but less healthy houses, have no longer the same 
advantages they enjoyed in their own shattered ha- 
bitatians, and consequeptly have no bettersuccess 
than those who called for their assistance. ‘The 
low.class of people carry their stupidity lo such a 
height as not to be sensible in what consisted the 
advantages of their own open houses, which, un- 
known to themselves, kept up always a continued 
circulation of fresh air. ‘They commonly attribute 
this want of suecess in these operations to —— 
causes, to cold, to heat, to the air of that particular 
spot, to particular winds which may bappen to 
reign at that time, to the nature of the soil, to the 
quantity of the mulberry leaves, to the woman who 


attends the worms being in a certain situation at; worms always in fall health and vigoar. 


that time; and such other ridiculous causes, without 
any meaning... 
From the 





of the ills which 


of the many distempers to which that insect is lia- 
ble in France, and the great mortality which hap- 
pens yvarly amongst them, it lms still been attend- 
ed with worse consequences, for women, who have 
children at the breast, being often employed to attend 
the silk worms, and give them their food, &c., the 
milk of these women has been but too often affect: 
ed by the pestilential air of the confined rooms, 
which has yearly cost the lives of many of the chil 


past, numbers of children at the breast, have died 
yearly in those parts of the country where they 
rear numbers of the silk wortns, particularly at 
Tiers, Narbonne, Castrie, &c. The time of rear- 
ing the silk worm is not the season of fruit, nor the 
time when the earth requires t labour, as at 
that time almost all the crops of every kind are in 
their infancy. One cannot then attribute that mor 
tality amongst the children at the breast to any of 
the above causes, but solely to the nurses being in 
the habit of attending the silk worms for several 
weeks together, in that close and pestilential air 
above mentioned. It has been remarked, that all 


simple wounds, that those wounds have turned into 
incarable ulcers. 

Js it.then extraordinary that nurses, who pass 
three weeks together at the hardest work, and in 


lential milk, which occasions that mortality amongs' 


of\the children? ‘They are seen, after that hard labour; 


to be in a languishing condition themselves, fot se- 
veral months together. 


those, either men or women, who are employed in| _ Though this last failure pat an end to any fi 
attending the silk worms, who have any kind of! atlemp y 





the most infected air, should give a kind of pesti-| great errors 40: 


That kind of jaundice}e} 
which attacks those women who ordinarily havé!to 


quired twelve pounds of the cocoons, raised the 
ery same season ih the house, to yield a pound of 


































e second experiment, carried on publicly in 
the open air, took place in 1765, which I likewise 
attended with the same punctuality. It had, how- 
ever, a very different issue from the former; for 
that second season having turned out uncommonly 
\cold and: wet, the worms, though the top of the 
stage was rodfed with boards to throw off the wet, 
like our sheds.in England, were frequently drench- 
ed with the rain; and at the most critical time of 
their growth, namely, from their having got over 
their fourth malady, to the time of their mounting, 
the heavy rains continuing almost incessantly, laid 
Monsieur Marteloy under the unavoidable necessity 
of giving them their food wet, as there was not the 

possibility of getting the leaves dried. The 
uence was, that the experiment failed; but, 
i , not more so than this. culture failed almost 
every where else in Languedoc, where the worms 
‘were all reared in houses; owing, without doubt, to 
the extreme wetness of the season. 






Cc 





testo raise, the worms in the open air, the . 
consequences, however, of these two experime 
wéte.yet productive of great advantages to” 
countey; for many ofthe people engaged inithat 
culture, haying been made perfectly sensible of the — 

ir. former management, we : 
t the a}$#fations remnant by Mi 

remely, nét to overcrowd their 

étly; pohaeee 







erve more cleanness, by frequent] a 
ie e litter; ‘and, lastly, by taking care 
preseryé the kir of the rooms always sweet by a 


the charge of attending the silk worms, does it not/continaal circdlation of fresh air; which certainly 
evidently demonstrate the cause of their illness?| form véry material’ alterations in their practice for 
The excess of labour might well occasion their! the better. — 
growing meagre; but it does not ordinarily give) Whether owing’ 't 
that livid yellow colour which we remark always in| ments, or not, will fot pretend to say; but certain 
those who raise large quantities of the silk worms. |it is, that at thé time a Spirit Yor extending the silk 
That method of culture ought then to be avoided, culture greatly\ spread itself er Languedoc, 
as being evidently so prej abto the human| Amongst those\who distin mselves the 
health; and the new method, | ‘pointed out,’ most, were the proprietors of 
should certainly be followed; asthe continual cir-| Languedoc. Ag these gentlen 
culation of fresh air not only prevents @b those bad. ofsboth the banks of the ca 
effects upon the health of those persons who are’ their navigation, théy formed the 
employed in rearing the sitk worm, but also secures! of planti tirely with the seedling white mulber- 
a certain and rich erep of silk, by keeping the|ry the whole banks of the canal, from one end to 
ithe other, which, from the town of Agde to ‘Thou- 
In consequence of the foregoing memorial, the! louse, forms a stretch of nearly one hundred and 
states of Languedoc, upon the recommendation of|twenty miles. 


















onsieur Marteloy’s experi- 


- 


the minister, appointed an experiment in the open 














Hivating the silk 


this lucrative branch 4 
most pains, for seve ; 
into-the management of those empl 
ticle through a great part of Larigaédoe,. Sus) ect- 
ing that the want-of success in the p 
ment.might proceed. from want of 
of fresh air, he began by small 


siop,” With.a constant attention In keepiug them 


elean, that is, taking away the litter very frequent-|in that es 


ly, to prevent all huinidity and danger 







f periments, | daisy, and evi 
} but: the more. confirmed bias in that saspi-| demand my, 


fermenta-| serve the 
tion of the-litter, he, for the space of eighteen the experiment 


air, to be carried on publicly in the garden belong- 


mn it as highly | ing to the Jesuit’s Collegeat Montpellier, under the! teloy, upon whom they settl 
; i ection of Monsieur Marteloy, and ordered the} ment for defraying the expe 
of twelve hundred livres to be paid to him, forjvelling charges. And, with a view to fix hi 

it ‘This experiment was’ tion still the peyvosteaye Oars duties of his 


ordingly carried into execution in 1764: ‘and as| they. likey bound themselves by fear: 
appened to reside at that, time at Montpellier, he Gmieate to him'a tenth shate of the fr 
‘gularly, during the whole” course of it, atten of plantations, for a certain a Sf 
anage-|to its progress twice a day, taking care as regularly! years. 
ss, and to mark down in my notes the-state of the weather; “Nor was this all; for the same 
r occurrence which seemed re 


dir 





ot 








iti ‘Phis experi 
| drew to it notice, and 
ked in from € 
To their uo astonishment, |white 
sutceeded in the 





naturally| sessed of an extensive property in land, which at 
hé People engagéd| that time lay entirely open, they ordered the whole 
narter to ob-|of it to be enclosed with hedges i 


most:perfect man- 















| The care of carrying into execution these exten- 
‘sive plantations they committed to Monsieur Mar- 
a handsome appoint- 
of his apie, 9 


charge, ‘s ' 






Me. Tae 
pF ¥ - : 
, 2 
gentlementiear wee 
their views of this kidd still further. Being * 


of the seed 
on this om 
operati care of Mon- 


t. 
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rry, and the carryi 
> trusted to 
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recently tested from your garden, have been cor- 
rect. — 


Heloy. These pariicu 
teloy himself, whom | I 
# with at ‘Thoulousey; where I left him 
ad in forwarding the thew opera-|ther to speak more extensively, the relish for the 
fitted to his chargé, which he told me| beauties of nature, is gaining ground in our country, 
were going on rapidly, as his employers liberally|as it must do; I could not refrain from expressing 
suppliodianen with the funds necessary for that pur-|to you my thanks as an individual for the great 
share you have had in promoting this innocent and 
delightful taste. Iam afraid you have Fone uhead 
of your age, and have expended a capital in this or- 
namental part of gardening, which will be very 
slowly reimbursed, if ever, but it is clear that we 
should never make any advances without an estab 
ishment so convenient and so necessary as yours. 
There is one advantage which your garden enjoys, 
and which cannot readily be taken from you: the 
climate of Long Island is one which is adapted to 
furnish plants for all the JVorthern, and most of the 
} : Middle and Atlantic, as well as Western states. I 
tion of your catalogue of fruit trees, flowerin shrubs, | most sincerely wish for yourselves success and re- 
bulbs, and hardy and tender flowering plants. I muneration; and for your couniry, your steady and 
thank you for it most sincerely,—It is what I never |spirited continuation of your efforts. 

even dared to hope for in our country during my I have the honour to be 






pose. 





PRINCE'S FRUIT TREES.” 
Copy of a letter from the Hon. John Lowell, of Rox- 
ry. President of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Society, to William Prince, Esq., proprietor of 
Linnean Botanic Garden, Flushing, Long I 


near JVew York. 
Roxbury, Nov. 16, 1826. 


Messas: Wituiam Prince anp Son, 
Gentlemen—I have recently received the last edi- 


life. It is, after comparing it carefully with the Gentlemen, 
catalogues which I have received from Holland and Respectfully yours, 
France, a richer and nobler collection than can be J. LOWELL. 


found in any one catalogue from the most celebrat- 
ed florists and nurseries of those countries. 

Botany, as a science in America, is scarcely thirt 
years of age, and it could never attain, even wi 
your importation of European Herbaria, any thing 
which could enable us to take rank with the bo- 
tanists of Europé, without the advantage of exten 
sive collections. In Earope these have been furnish- 
d by the munificence of princes, or the taste of 

of overgrown fortunes. . The gardens of Pom 
psal, of Kew, and of Liverpool, are all.of 
national works, or the production of the unit- 
Rertions of opine cities. But if no such gar- 
had existed, what would haye, been the state 
anical knowledge? Confined, most certainly, 





NATIVE GRAPE. 
Franklin, ( Tenn.) Nov. 30, 1826. 
Joun S. Sxinner, Ese. 

In answer to an inquiry in a former number of the 
American Farmer, where Col. Bail’s settlement on 
the Mississippi, &c., I am informed by an old gen- 
tleman who resided on the Mississippi, in his youth, 
that a Col. Ball resided on the left bank of the Mis- 
|sissippi, eleven leagues above New Orleans; that 
Ball, and most of his family, were massacred by the 
Indians, perhaps seventy years since. If any wine 
was made from the native grape, it was what is called 
the winter grape; it abounds in all the valleys of the 
five or six thousand poy, of Europe, instead Mississippi and its tributary streams, it is a hardy, 

it now is, extended to 12 Jorty thousand | vigorous vine, and the best species, (of which there 
of Asia, Africa, America, afd Aubtralaéia.” ’ ‘jare a variety,) gives bunches from six to nine inch- 
In our country, the nation has dodé ‘nothing to-|es long, the berries about half an inch in diameter, 
wards the advancement of botanjex) science by ex- | yielding from two and a half to three gallons of juice 
tensive collections. The effort of the great state of to the bushel of bunches. Gathered from the 20th 
New York was abortive, and the noble eolleetion October, to the 20th of November. 






























of Doctor Hosack has beengumffered to go to de- Respectfully yours, J. FIELD. 
struction. Massachusetts h better:-—Her a we 
tle collection has been fostered, and posterity wi —. 
one day thank her statesmen for the feeble and li- LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
mited support as given to a science which is 

every day gaini nd in public favour. It was, TULIPS. 

indeed, a curi humiliating reflection, that (From o Florist’s Directory.) 

thirty years si ere obliged ty resort to Euro-| Twuxies ape divided into two classes, viz: early 


the names of the grasses which | and late b. : 

we trampled unt r feet, and.of the trees whith| The late blowers are infinitely the finest and most 
furnished us shad€ and fuel, andmaterials for ar-/ valuable, and are of course entitled to the princi- 
chitecture. That day of disgrace is passing away,and pal attention of the curious; they are, therefore, to 
to you gentlemen, we owe no small tribute for the |be considered as the subject of the following re- 
part which you have taken in effecting this change. | marks and observations. 

Your collection of plants of all sorts, both American} They are divided into six* distinct families, viz. 
and foreign—your catalogues, with the scientific | . Primo baguets. » ; 

names, afford facilities which can be no where else . Baguet rigauts. 

found, ® . Incomparable verports. 


pean writers to 


Ook CD = 


So far as I have had oecasion to import flowering . Bybloemens. 
from you, I bave found them correct; and . Roses.t 
ryman who is desirous of forminga Collection of Bizards. x 


r exotic plants, may be assured, that) 
they weceive them from you with their@ight} *The author has not been able to discover the origi. 
“—. a f ~ jmal or litera! signification of these terms: nor does he 

to the fruit department, I can say less; be-!apprehend they are any Other than trivial terms of dis- 
eaase I have imported of late years but few trees. 'tinction, used by Dutch florists. The incomparable 
It is true, as you admit in. your catalogue, that, ¥@'Ports are a particular kind of bybloemen, distinct 
in former days some of pour it trees were mis-| "0m the rest. ; 


" . cS Ww . 
named; they did not, always correspond with the|yy of the rosea was omitted im the former editicn of 


European fruits of the same name. I Observe |;}; k, there being issitg i 
you Lave of late cautiously and severely cor |betwiss then, shea pi tee “ai Suet toe ann 
rected those errors; and the fruits whielrI have! four meitioned. . 


x 
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Feeling as I do, tat the taste fox flowers, or ra? 


The first four have white bottoms or grounds. 
and the bizards have yellow - : 
The most ot 
the end of October to the 10th of Novetiiber, which 
is indeed pointed out by natare in the appearance 
of the grass or foliage at the upper end of the root, 
|as is before observed of hyacinths. 
| The situation for the bed should be in an 
lopen, airy part of the garden, when that is 
|upon, the ground should be marked out, 
|to its intended dimensions, and .the soil taken out 
twenty inches deep; the bottom is then to be filled 
up with sound fresh earth, ten inches thick, u 
iwhich is to be placed a stratum of two year 
lrotten cow dung, and earth of the above. i 
|tion, about one half of each, well mixed. together, 
itwelve inches thick, and again, upon tbis.is.to.be 
|placed another stratum of the same kind of earth 
\as that of the bottom; this is only to be two inches 
\thick at the sides, and three inches at the middle, 
which will give it a small degree of convexity; this 
isto be performed about the 20th October, i.e. a 
week or two before planting, to give the bed time 
to settle, at the expiration of two weeks the earth 
will have subsided, so as to be about. two inches 
higher than the circumjacent paths; but if heavy 
rains intervene between this preparation of the bed 
and the time of planting, it will be proper to keep 
them off, in order to Wap ete the temperature of 
the earth, as it would be rendered too compact 
and adhesive, by a redundancy of moisture, for the 
fibres to pass freely through it, which ought to be 
avoided. 

On the day made choice of for planting, rake the 
surface of the bed smooth and even, still preserving 
\its convexity, and mark the exact situation for eve 
{root upon it. The proper distance. betweem eac 
root, is seven inches from centre to-centre; and if fhe 
‘rows are seven inches asunder, the roots A a 
+ of similar diameter, on all parts the 
i be ° 
| A bed consisting of seven rows, makes the no- 

blest appearance, when it is of sufficient length; 
with a path round it about two and a half or three 
feet wide; but where the number of roots is small, 
five rews may suffice, and the path, in that case, 
may ether extend quite round the bed, or only on 
lone side, at pleasure. 

| If, therefore, the bed consists of seven rows, it 
‘should gonsequently be fifty inches wide, which 
| will allow a space of four inches between the out- 
|side rowsand the sides of the bed; but if the bed 
| contains only five rows, it will only require to be 
|three feet wide, to give the roots similar distances. 
| Having-sprinkled a little clean sand where the roots 
are to be set, place them with great exactness, and 
,a@d some very sandy earth, so as to completely en- 
,velope each root in a little cone of it; then cover 
‘the whole very. carefully, with strong, sound, fresh 
loam, about four inches thick at the middle of the 
bed, gradually decreasing as it approaches the sides, 
iwhere it shouid be about three inches thick; thus 
| will the convexity of the surface be increased in & 
proper degree, and the roots will be covered with 
soil, to a depth “proportionat® to their size and 
strength, the largest and-‘strongest having been 
placed in the centre rows; and the smaller and 
weaker on those of the outsidé. No tulip root, what- 
ever may be its size or strength, should be planted 








more than four inches deep the r side of 
the root; nor should apy blooming root be planted 
less than two and a half or three: deep, how- 
ever small it may be. The . use of for 


some time before it is made use of, that it may b 
rendered perfectly sweet, and free from the acri 
uvlity that most are subject to, when taken consi- 
derab iy below the surface. 
But if the bed is only te contain 





five rows; with 


r time to plant talip xeote is from 


covering the bulbs, should be frequently turned 
over and thoroughly exposed to the sun and @if,, 
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gould” be liable ‘to crumble down, and leave the 
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f to plant the smallest ahd lowest - growing 
roots in the front, next the -path, and’ so gradually 
to'incrédse™in the size of the roots to the fifth or 
last row, Which sliould contain the strongest and 
jargest of all; when the roots are properly covered 


SS SE EE —— - ahic Licht... ... ck 7 = 
a path in ‘the front and” none behiAd, then it will be Dolphin will strike you at once with bei 





with soil, as before directed, the surface of the bed 
will slope one way, forming an inclined plane: it 
will be fiecessary to support its highest side at least, 
qith’ boards, or brick work, otherwise the earth 


roots bare, or too shallow. * 

“When the operation of planting is concluded, the 
ped may be hooked over, aud taken care of, in the 
manner directed for byacinths;i. e. so as to rve 
it fon? vely heavy rains, and severe frosts; but 
either one Or the other, in moderation, will be of 
moré servicé that injury to it.* 

. ( To’ be continued.) 
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THE JONES ARABIAN. 
? Sassafras Neck, Cecil co., Dec. 12, 1826. 
To rat Evrror or tHe Farmer, 

Sir.—Having seen in your last number a wood- 
cut of the celebrated je horse of Lord Gedol- 
phin, [am induced to call the attention of judges, to 
an Arabian horse purcaased by the American Con- 
sul at Tunis, and imperted into this country by 
Commodore Jones, in the U. States frigate Con- 
stitution, some years ago. From the great similari- 
ty, in form, between these animals, I cannot resist 
the conclusion, that Dolphin, the Jones Arabian, 
must be of the same kind of stock as Godolphin, and 
consequently deserving of examination. 

" The, observer, upon comparing the portrait of the 
Godolphin with the Jones Arabian, will be struck 
with the great resemblance that exists in the form 
of the withers and rise of the chest, so remarkable 
in the Godolphin, The form of the head is precise- 
similar; éy are alike in the back, that of the 

qnes Arabian being a little shorter, the similarity 
is.also to be seen in the hind parts, the Jones Ara- 
bjan being somewhat more droop-arsed, the only 
Objection that has ever been made to his form 

" As regards size, the Jones Arabianis just the same 
height as the Godolphin. It is stated the Godol- 
phin bore evident marks of being a wild horse of 
the desart. The very same impression is made by 
the Jones Arabian, upon the mind of the spectator. 

In this respect, he differs very much from Busso- 
rah, the beautiful sorrel Arabian. Bussorah has 
more the appearance of the English race horse— 





* Tulips, however, covered early in the season, gefie 
rally receive more injury than benefit, as the close co- 
vering of mats or canvas will naturally draw the fo- 
liage weak and long, in consequence of which they are 
less able to bear long covering during the season of 
their blooming. They are perfectly hardy, generally 
bearing the most intense frosts without injury; neither 
does abundant rain, up to the time the blossoms remain 
unopened, injure them in the least; the greatest dan- 
ger is, after the foliage’ is expanded, and the stems 
make their appearance; then a violent storm of hail 
would, if unprotected, destroy the beauty of the foliage, 


eren 





from any horse you ever saw, at least, s 
impression made upon the writer. . 

e is a dapple grey, with a very long black mane, 
his tail and legs are also black In point of spirit 
and action, he admits of no superior. He is at pre- 
sent in Cecil county, Maryland, and stood to mares 
during the springs of 1825 and 1826, His oldest 
éolts are not more than nine months old, and are 
thought very promising. It is, however, unfortu- 
nate, that in bis neighbourhood, there are very few, 
if any, full blooded brood mares; from this circum- 
stance, and the remoteness of the situation, his me- 
rits as a Turf Stallion cannot be fully ascertained. 

With regard to his own performances, it is within 
the recollection of some of our naval officers attach- 
ed to the Constitution, when under the command of 
Commodofe Jones, that he was taken from on 
board, and with scarcely any training, ran a trial 
race at Gibraltar, with one of the Earl of Chatham’s 
bl orses in a style highly creditable. 

The writer wishes it to be understood, he has no 
pecuniary interest of any kind whatsoever to sub- 
serve, in noticing this animal in your journal. 
is free to confess himself, an enthusiastic admirer of 
the blood horse; believing him, notwithstanding the 
objection of want of size, to be the best for any pur- 
pose serviceable to man. His sole motive in making 
this communication is, that it may lead to an exami- 
nation by better judges than himself, in the —_ if 
found worthy, a few fine mares be bred to this horse 
by way of experiment, in caprerieg the American 
stock. SHREWSBURY. 





STAG HUNT. 

A fine deer was turned out, on Easter Monday, 
on Farnham-common, for a day’s diversion by the 
king’s stag-hounds. A numerous circle of sports- 
men, of all ranks, were assembled on the common, 
as well as a great number on foot, to partake of the 
sport. The deer, on starting, proceeded to the di-' 
rection of Dropmore-hill, through the woods lead: 
ing to it, where he was headed by the sportsmen 
foot, the deer then made a double round towards 
Clifton, and ran down the hill towards the Thames. 
The sportsman, who imagined that_he would cross 
the water, proceeded, together with the hounds, over 
Maidenhead bridge, and took to the right; but the 
deer was running along the bottom of the wood, un- 
der Clifton hill, by the spring, when one of the yeo- 
men prickers, who was following the déer, gave a 
signal for the huntsman and hounds to return over 
the bridge, which they did, and turning 
renewed the chase. The 
hill towards Lord Barton’g 
taking to the left, by Ww 
through Beaconsfield, then to. the nd back 

in, through the woods and enclosures, down to 
arnham, crossed the Bath road towards the Thames, 
which he crossed opposite Braywick; the deer took 
actoss the fields, towards White Waltham, then to 
the left, towards Binfield, and through the enclo- 
sures, near Lord Brvok's park, where the fine deer 
was at last taken, after"an excellent chase of above 
five hours, during which time it is supposed to have 
run above sixty miles. {dnnals Sport. 






















eure the. stems so as to =—== 
oom to fail in many. ios ; to avoid this, ' 2 RECIPR 
have never found a bet edy t nan a close meshed}, 





wie oagieas brought dow 
over the fand n to the groun 
on each side; i also serve for other purposes, 
tuch as keeping ‘cats, &c. whith are very fond of 
Scratching in such situations. The net ‘femain on 
s until removed to make way for the cloth 
ig; 1t will admit as much light as will be necessary 
or the health and strength of the plants; at the same 
timé, Hi danger need be apprehended from the most 


Vielent haibistorms, as the hailstones will strike the nét , 


and fall through without injury. 
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fam inch square,| 
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was the jJiq 
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to the left, |' 


hill, and |i 







dition it must bé 
If you intend 
ble tinie, it wil 
to boil the pie 
that rises, and_pntt 
of sugar, and : 
the pickle w elve months. It is 
incomparable for curing halWs, neats tongues, or 
beef which you intend to dry; observing, when you 
take them out of the pickle, first to clean and dry 
them, put them in paper bags, and hang them in a 
warm place. “. oy 
A CURE FOR COCKROACHES. 


respectable professional gentleman informed 
us yesterday, that he has recently discovered that 
the spirits of turpentine is an effectual remedy 
against the depredations of Cockroaches. He re- 
commended to put a little of it upon the shelves or 
sides of your book-cases, bureaus, armoirs, or other 
furniture, in which they take shelter, which may, be 
ily done with a feather, and these troublesome 
inséets wil] soon quit, not only the furniture, but 
the room. ‘The remedy is simple and easily obtain- 
ed by every person who wishes it, It is not unplea- 
sant to the smell—soon evaporates, and does no in-. 
jury to furniture or cloathing. This is a valuable 
pers if it proves, in all cases, as effectual as 
informant assured us it did in his house.. 
Louisiana Advertiser. 
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‘TRADE OF THE SUSQUEHANNA. 
Mel Bxinitn, 0 pio te 


ae ‘of toll’gate, who resides immedi 
ty ¢ ta of the Susquehanna river, abs 
‘above fe oy cA pecans of te 
J ; 1 st at p 
rience ttc he of Marc nd the 
July Ahe aggregate: of which was | 
as pPUBo” eno AS? 
3 orks, average value $1000 . . . $1,037,000 
164-keel;bosts, odo! 1000... °164,000 
1990 irafta of lumber, do. $00... $27,000 


Total i 





ee 


. . « $1,528,000 








value, 


is estimate is not exagge- 
img, in great probability, below 
ing a market, it 
, that the pro- 


~ . 
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In wheat, from 1600 te 2000 busliels—value, $1600 


In flour, to 450 barrels do. 2000 
In whiskey, 100 to 120 hhds. , do, $000 
In iron, 50to 60 tons do. 4000 
fn coal, 50to 60 tons do, 360 


The above may be considered as the amount 
that an ark is capable of cartying with safety, when 
the waters are in good ar 






many cargoes.age of less 
1 sail fi to 1 shels. From 
facts you wil ive th estimate i a 


below the real value. hi 








PICKLE BEEF, PORK, &c sAND TO KEEP MEAT GOO! 
1N THE HOTTESRGLIMATES. 


half of Muscovado sugar, two otinces of saltpetre, 
and six pounds of bay or common salt. Put the 
whole into a elean pot, or kettle, and et it boil, he- 













ing careful totale off all the scum/a@s it rises. When 
there is no-seam, take t f, aud let it stand 
till cold; ha¥ing put Wish to preserve 


To four gallons of water, and one pound and athe 












r e.exception ofa portion of coal a 1 
ich-is* purchased at Columbia for the 0 
‘Back country in Lancaster and Chester coum 
ties, descends to ti great pertian of which é 
ultimately deposit m our wharves, having re- 
ceived an accession at Columbia from the surround- 
ing coutttry, it is believed, toa rt eater amount 
than that which has been pur and detained 
there. The verity of the conjecture that the pro- 
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PRICES OF STOCKS, 






























































































Dren.—These nimble footed animals are again 
plentiius in Plymouth woods, thy areoften seen and 
Occumonally Killed’ bythe huuter It is now against 
the law of the state to hunt them with dogs. 

a 4 { Boston. paper. 
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800 arks have throwgg@the on = ap 
during the pré pear; and it is (Reported for the American Farmer, by Merryman ARTICLES. Per Fomi to 
jOus'to those acqu F with the trade Girrines, Stock and | xchaige Brokers.) —— = wé oe = 
afehanna, that a vetyapnsiderable num- Baltimore, Dec. 22, 1826. Sespel nadk-diienacs: 2 og + Bie 
: wee ks seek agg et “a Agendas Oe aay? og par value. press EES-WAX, Am. yello — 29}. -30 
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SKETCHES ON AGRIGULTURE, 


A. W. Foster,Esq., of Greensburgh, Pa., P 
dent of the (Mestmoreland Agricultural Society. © 


It appears to~be the fate of all newly settl 

gountries, to h the soil nearly exhausted befo 

. any considerable improvement in agriculture are 
*eommenced. Such was the case 


the eastern 

rts of this stat Jess in a few'places where 
the soil was ‘alluviaieer from its natural ahd almos 
inexhaustible fertility, it could scarcely, er an 
bad system of farming, be materially d 

The observation of Mr. Kalm,* a Sw 
Jer, in the account he gives of the husb: 
then British colonies, as he found itn 1749, is 
eorrect -picture of all the new settlements subse? 
quently established. 

“They make scarcely any manure for their corn 
fields,” he says; “but when one piece of ground 
has beeg, exhausted by continual cropping, they 
clear and’tultivate another piece of fresh land, and 
when that is exhausted, proceed to a third.” It is 
not necessary, however, to go so far back into an- 
tiquity, as those. who were acquainted with that 
section of the staté, thirty-five years ago, and have 
seen it of late years, will have perceived how much 
has been added, by the improvements in agricul- 
ture, to the annual productive value of the freehold. 

In a country like ours, where land is plenty in 
proportion to the number of inh»bitants, and where; 
individuals are proprietors of large farms, the dis- 
position appears too pgevalent to be more anxious} 
as to the quantity cultivated, than the manner in| 
which it shall be done. The temptation is strong,| 
but it is a great awd radical error. The labour 1s} 
greatly increased, in procuring the same quantity 
of grain from twenty. that might be procured from 
ten acres; and this difference exists between what) 
will be estimated a tolerably good crop, and one of; 
the first quality. Between these two points exist, 
the profits of a crop. and they will be increased or 
diminished as they approximate to either. 

In every good system of agriculture the quality 
of the soil, the order in which it shall be at the 
time of sowing or planting, and the season for per- 
forming either operation, will be considered as arti- 
cles of primary importance. 

In clayey soils, particularly those impregnated 
with a calcareous substance, an advantage will be 
found from putting on the manare from the barn 
yard at an earlier stage of decomposition than on 
those of alight or sandy nature, where it will not 
so rapidly decompose; and in such soils,a breaier 
benefit will be found from ploughing dogn cl . 
buckwheat, millet, or other vegetablesgabstances, 
than in a light and sandy soil. 

Experience has fully proved, that the more per- 
fectly the soil is pulverized. the more capable it is of 
conveying nourishment to the tender fibre of the| 














ture. A judicious farmer will always have an eye 
to this, particularly in breaking up his fallows, 
(when this system Is pursued;) as, if this operation 
be performed in a clayey soil, When the yround is 
wet. a winter’s frost will be mecessary to separate 
the particles of:earth which have been formed inte 
solid masses or ¢lods. "Phere.is ynother fact dedu- 
eible from certaigphilosophical principles, that t 

more perfect fate of pulyerzation of the earth 
on the surtac@yabe greater wil) be the quantity of 
meisture retained in it in dry seasons, which also, 


gument in favour of deep ploaghing. ; 
The system of fallowing ground, however, is a 
Most riffous one; and its necessity arises from a 











# Vide Ist vol. Smith’s Wealth of Nations, p. 291. 
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ized, or to expect, by a single ploughing, to de- 
troy the blue grass, which (being an i 


pring, and destroy all prospects of a wheat crop. 
t, therefore, in such cases, becomes nece 
he farmer to destroy its ascendancy, by breaking up 
his fallows early in the spring or summer, expose his 
soil to the exhausting rays of the sun, give his ground 


earth—all which are necessary to destroy this grass 
(which is universal in Pennsylvania,) and pulverize 
Whereas, by putting his ground in clo- 
ver, he may have tenfold the pasture during the 
timethe land is not cultivated in grain, and by once 
| ing in the fall of the year, and harrowing in 
is grain, have his ground as perfectly pulverized 
as in the other mode; free from all the exhausting 
effects of exposure to a summer’s sun; enjoying the 
idditional quantity of pasture, and improving his 


soil by ploughing in his clover, and the decomposi- |¢ 


tion of the roots of the plant. It is not saying too 
much to aver, that not a single field of blue grass 
should be permitted in the state. Not a field should 
be seen thyt was not either in grain or clover, or 
some kind of grass superior to the common natural 
grass of the country; unless where a corn crop had 
been raised the preceding year. and when the pro- 
prietor is desirous of putting it in.fall grain without 
further exhausting the soil by a summer crop. The 
sowing of buckwheat and ploughing it down, which 
may be done twice in the same year, would add 


little to the expense, and greatly to the fertility of 


soil. ‘The first crop being ploughed down im 
mediately before harvest, would, on ploughing down 
the second crop in September, be decomposed, and 
afford immediate nourishment to the wheat crop, 
‘vue second crop woulé*have undergone a complete 
fermentation early in the ensuing spring, when the 
beneficial effects of both would be visible. 

In the present state of agriculture, when so many 
fields are suffered to grow up with blue grass, and 
where the system of fallowing so extensively pre- 
vails, even after stirring this ground, which might 
be done early in June, if sowed withmillet, would 
(if the ground be of such a quality @# to produce 
good oats,) produce an excellent crop, Which might 
be cut about the first of September, producing an 
abundant crop of seed, and excellent fodder, or 
even if cut earlier, and cured with the seed, before 
the same be perfectly,ripe, would afford food for 
cattle equally nutritiV® with the best timothy and 
clover hay; or if ploughed down in all its Juxuri- 
ance, What a mass of manure would be afforded! 
An unjust prejudice has for some time existed 
against raising millet. It is true it may not have 


nevertheless, it is confidently believed that it could, 


answered the expectations formed respecting it;,quarts of oats per day to each horse. 
plant. ‘This is an important desideratum in agricul-| be beneficially used in a judicious course of ould 


culture, in either of the modes before suggested; 
and if cured for food, would add greatly to the re- 
sources of the barn yard—an object of -primapy 
importance. - 

dw England, where the whole kingdom almost is 
ina State of garden culture, not a weed is suffered 


.|to go to loss; all is added to the baron yard for ma- 
The very soot of @ieir chimneys is preser¥-}¢ 


nure, 
ed and used as a manure.” 

The importance of a rotation of crops to a su 
cessful course of, iture, falls within the obser- 
vation of every ¢ Some of the substances es- 


®% 


sential in the formation of grain, become exhausted | fie 


by a continued routine of cultivation. ‘The same 
kind of grain should Lies sown iff succession 


> 


¥ 
— 


revious defect in the cultivation of the ground. If 
field has been some years in blue grass, it will be 
n vain to think of ploughing it shortly before sow- 
ing wheat, and have it in any proper degree pulve- 


igenous 
lant,) would most assuredly come forth the next 


for 







second ploughing before harvest, and, after hag-jexist, will, unless where the soil is naturally moist 
est, by a third ploughing, conmmit: his grain to th remarkably fertile, in the course of a few years, 


should morte than two 


tion of gras: 
p soil those sully 
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to produce ap t grain crop, 
be formed by ebnual addition 0 

No precise, @@iform rule, for a rotafione nS; 
can be prese , as something will depénd on the 


nature of the sdil,and much upon the particular 
state in wiich tie groundamgey be at the time of 
commencing such a syste A few observations 
will, however, he made, as to the proper course to 
pursue under particular circumstances. An upland 
meadow, where the advantage of irrigation does not 





















































































me und on the surface, and prodvze 
little or no timothy or clover, the indi grass 
of the country taking its place. It is fe the ti- 
mothy and clover may be longer preserved by the 
most expensive of all possible modes of manuring, 
spreading it over the surface, (where it is subject to 
be carried off by rains, or exhausted by the rays of 
the sun,) or gp the use of gypsum, which is also 
pen lor ger@ral use in this country at 
Mich a piece of ground be pl ed 
m@nth of March, and well barrowed 
ig aime, and lightly marked out for 
fyao 2s not to disturb the sod, each 
will have a batch of manure beneath 
and in the month of June, the middle may be 
ghed, when the sod will be decomposed and 
thrown up to afford an additional quantity of ma- 
nure to the new goots, which will te shooting out 
from the stalk; there will be no trouble from weeds, 
which will always be the case in mellow ground, 
several years, in the cultivation of corn, ke. and 
crop, in most cases, will be abundant. The... 
ensuing spring sow the ground with barley or oats; 
or by cutting the roots, a little after the usual time 
of topping, as now generally practised; which is an 
admirable plan for procuring a large additional 


quantity of exvei!ent fodder, and of addin 
to the stock of the barn yard, (the very oo 
stapce for manure.) ‘The ground may, if : 


wet a soil, be sowed in wheat, rye, or fall bifley; - 
avd in either case be sowed with timothy and clo- 
ver, which is preferable to timothy or clover alone, 
producing a better 7 and a larger quantity, and 
to difficulty will be éxperienced in consequence of 
the different periods at which these grasses ripen. 

The clover stalks will be smaller and more tender 

|than when raised alofie, and will be supported by the 

timothy from falling down or lodging. in which case 
ithe leaves rot as well as the The clover is 
jalso prevented from ripening 
an advantage to the timothy, @ 
to be cut some weeks sooner 
|practised. Let this course befairiy 
judicious farmer, and it will never be 
|Such grass, well cured, will alone, be equal to ti- 
‘mothy hay, as now cured, with the addition of eight 
On this sub- 
ject I speak from experience, and with the fullest 
confidence. 

When, by the previous course of farming, any 
piece of ground is become free from grass, it ought 
if of a good quality, to be immediately sowed in 
some kind of grain, according to the season,. If 
not of such a quality as will produce a good ergp, 
it should be sowed with some kind of seed, with 
e view of ploughing down a green crop, or be 
ise manured, or the labour employed will be 









































s most of the lands in cultivation in this coun- 
try are pasture fields, the system heretofore pursued 
a to be omy as soon as possibl®. Let the 

d having the best sward of grass be ploughed 
up for corn, as directed ing j 
dow ground. Le 
and soWed wi 


_ green, 
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bbe pr d 
ing pak at 
which may be 
or no appear- 


kind of vegetable contains the greatest quantity of 
saccharine juice, (or sugar) and other nutritious pro- 
perties. The exact point of time, it may be impos- 
Sible to tell; but a few days sooner or later will not 
be material; the nearer, however, to that point of 
time the grass shall be cut, the more nourishment it 
will contain. Grass ought not to be cut in wet wea- 


dif not very me 
Mediate rain, in whieh harrowing 
the clover seed will be unnecess The wheat 
field should also be sowed with clover seed in the 
month of March. In the course of two or three years, 
these fields may be ghed and sowed in wheat: | ther, with the hopes of curing it in dry weather; it 
once ploughing will then be sufficient, if the clover) ought to have a few days of hot sun before cutting. 
has been well set, whether the same has been mow- |The juices will be richer in the latter case; even 
ed or pastured; always observing, however, that|the leaf and stem contain a glutinous substance 
the clover seed should be permitted to grow five or| which is nutritive, but which is washed off by rain. 
six weeks before ploughing,and should, at that)This is more remarkable in the tobacco leaf, and 
time, be in full bloom. If any of the fields be in-'is well known by all growers of that plant, but is 
tended for corn, it may remain in pasture for a year, more or less so in all vegetables. The difference in 
longer, a you then depend on the roots of the grass, as to the nutritive quality, between that cut 
sward for 4 manure. The course here recommend- in dry weather, even when the dew is off, letting it 
ed, if pursued, would, in a few years, change the remain in swath during that day, the ensuing day 
whole face of the country, and double the present putting it up in loose windrows in the forenoon and 
value would be added to the freehold. |in the afternoon in close windrows, and in the even 
A greater portion of industry should be directed ing into small haycocks; where during the night it 
to raising esculent plants. The value of the potato will undergo a heat or partial fermentation, and ac- 
as a palatable, wholesome and nutritious food for cumulate a greater portion of saccharine juice from 
man, as well as animals, and its productiveness,| the atmosphere, (as the pumice of apples will, after 
are too well known to require further observation. | being ground, by remaining one night in the trough 
The celebrated author of the Wealth of Nations) previous to making into cider,) then the next day 
says, that an acre of potatoes will produce three| opening them; and putting two of these haycocks into 
times the solid nourishment as an acre of wheat—' one, and hauling it in on that or the day following, 
and he appears to be within the mark; and that and the grass cut in wet weather, and suffering the 
Europe derived more advantage by the article of alternate changes of rain and sunshine, is from fifty 
potato, than all the other advantages in the disco-| to one hundred per cent. 
very of America. The extensive cultivation of the; The true principle in curing grass is to effect it 
beet, the carrot, parsnip, and, above all, of mangel’as much as possible with the wind, and as little ex 
wurtzel, (or scarcity root) of which latter article posed to the sun or rain as practicable. ‘The leav 
1500 bushels have been raised to the acre, (while ing of the hay one day in swath, is favourable, not 
the leaves may be stripped off every week, after|only by producing a partial fermentation to in- 
the beginning of July, for food for cattle,) would) crease its nutritive qualities, but at the same time by 





feed. There is a point of time when each particular! 


add greatly to the means of supporting a large 
stock of cuttle. 

No system of farming can be perfect that does 
notembrace in its articles the practice of soiling 
cattle Perhaps there are objections to its general 
adoption at present in this country. A practice so 
much the reverse of this, of suffering cattle to pas- 
ture the meadows late in the fall, through the win- 
ter, and early in the spring, cannot be too strongly; 
reprobated. 





It is a ruinous anticipation of the ap- | 
proaching crop, and is “killing the goose that lax) 
the golden egg” More attention in providing | 
supply of fodder, would, at all times, supersede the 


opening the pores, permit the watery particles to 
escape, when exposed to the air, without destroyidg 
the nutritive parts or decomposing the plant. The 





same effect is further produced by putting it in #ay- 


a little energy and experience to be made @ profita- 
ble article of cultivation. Our soil, so much supe- 
rior to that on which it is profitably raised in Mary- 
land and Virginia, and having much land yet to 
clear, from which prime tobacco is always raised 
the value of the produce, compare@with the weight 
of carriage to market of this ‘and, most other arti- 
cles, ought to induce farmers to “make the experi- 
ment on a large scale. For the @tnefit of such as 
might be disposed to make the effperiment, a fey 
observations #especting its culture and mode of cur- 
ing, will be made. al 

it is of importance, in the first place, to procure 
the bestgseed, of which there is an endless variety 
The bright yellow, which has for some years com- 
manded the highest price in Baltimore, and which 
is generally shipped for the Hambutgh market, has 
been succe ly cultivated by Mr Birsey, of So- 
merset county, on the top of the Alleghany moun? 
tains. This tobacco requires to be fired to give it 
the fine colour, and it is said to be used by the la- 
dies of Hamburgh for smoking, and also to be used 
in dyeing silks. This tobacco makeg§excellent 
wrappers for segars, but wants the flavour of the 
Havana tobacco, or of that raised here from the 
Havana seed, and is unfit for the body of the 
segar. ¢ 
_ Tobacco raised for making segars, or for chew- 
ing, need not be cured by fire, provided it is_plant- 
ed at an early period, so as to be sufficiently ripe 
for cutting in the beginning of August, when a suf- 
ficient period: of warm weather may be expected 
to remain for its being perfectly cured, as it will 
undergo the process of curing more in one day in 
the warm weather of August, than a week of cold 
weather in September or October. Indeed it is im- 
possible to cure it perfectly in the longest period, 
unless the weather be warm. There is no danger 
of tobacco being injured here by the frost. The 
only danger is, that it cannot be cut soon enough-to 
cure it unless by artificial heat. ‘ 

The plants should, therefore, be raised in a hot bed 


cocks. ‘This fermentation it would otherwise under. |so that they may be set out at an early period say 
go in the mow, where it would be subject to mould|the middle of May, and be ready for cutting earl 

from want of exposure to the air, to remove the wa |in August, as well to save the expense and risk ot 
ter generated in the process of fermentatien. The! firing.as, by ripening under a hot sun, their aro- 
tendency of the sun and rain, particularly where) matic quality will be increased. The plant set out 
they operate in succession, is to produce a decom-|at this period will also be more luxuriant, and in 
position of the parts, and destroy the nutritive qua-| general seasons be in less danger of dry weather at 
lity of the grass. |the time of planting, by which much Jabour will be 

In the raising of plants as well as animals, much | saved in covering and uncovering the plants. 


necessity of resorting to a means so pregnant with| of the future growth will depend on the early cul- 


The hot bed is easily made, and may be of the 


injury, and would also enable the farmer, for a|ture or nourishment they receive. If either be) simplest construction. few rails built up in the 
great part of the summer, to keep his work horses!stinted when young, it will be in vain to restore|form of the foundation of a corn crib, say thirty 
in the stable, (and which ought to be done by eve-|them to a healthy, vigoroys, and luxuriant state.|inches high, filled to near the top with horse stable 
ry farmer, except for a few weeks in the spring of|The germ has assumed i rganic form, and the| nygpure, taken from the heap when warm and ina 
the year,.when the early grass operates as physic,| fibres have become rigid and contracted to a parti-|state of fermentation, and covered eight or ten 
and in that respect is bencticial,) where they would|cular scale, by which their future growth will be| inches with garden mould, and a few quarts of wood 
always be convenient, and much more able or regulated. ashes mixed with it, will answer the purpose well. 
form the necessary labour, and not be exposed, in} ‘The procuring the best seed is at all times impor-|'The seed. may be put in about the first of March, 


the fall of the year, to the deleterious effects pro- 
duced by eating grass containing so Jittle nutrition, 
(so little saccharine juice, which abounds ifall ve- 
getables growing in the early part of summer,) that 
the digestive facultics imperfectly perform their 
offices, fermentation takes place, and an acid is 
produced on the stomach, nausea prevails, and a 
constant discharge of saliva, or water, is the conse- 


tant. ‘This may be improvéd by selecting the best/and in extremely cold weather, a straw mat put 
heads or ears, those earliest ripe and the most pro-, over the bed. A complete hot bed, with glass, will, 





wence, gradually weakening the animal, and ren¢ 
po 8 him unfit for active service. Although lit 

is due to those who will persevere in error 

for the information of such, it may be menti 

as the easiest way of remedying this evil, or raul 
curing this disease, that by salting their horses on 
a clay bank, if the earth be impregnated with lime 
stone, or occasionally giving them lime water to 
drink, the acid will be neutralized. and’ of course 
the disease removed, The same effect will be pre. 
iene, ora small! 


g it with their 


duced by pulverizing chalk or |i 


quantity of lime or po 


ductive. The same observation applies, in still 
greater force, to raising cattle. By, in the first 
place, procuring the best to be obtained; then by 
killing or disposing of the most imperfect of the 


young, and preserving the best, and still further! 
improving the breed by judicious crosses, yap favourite spot 
a 


of cattle might soon be raised on any farm, p 


nd. 


The uncertainty of the market for our great sta-| 
the farmer to va-! 
Many subjects of profita-| 


ble enterprise might be suggested. The cultivation: 


ple, should direct the attention @F 
riety in his productions. 


of the a would well reward the industry 


employed. raising of tobaceo, for which our 


soil and: 


% 


ie admirably adapted, only requires’ 


it is true, bring the plants forward sooner, but is too 
expensive for gommon use. 

New ground will certainly produce the finest co- 
loured and mos\ highly flavoured tobacco, It will 
do well for a se@pnd year’s crop. Were I to eboose 
it would be a south eastern €xpo- 


on é 1 -|sure; the soil a pebbly or sandy gravel for its base, 
r almost a distinct sp@eies from those in the; 
nbourhood. In this mode the celebrated Mr. ' 
ewell proceeded with so much success in Eng-| 


with virgin earth on the surface, on which hickory 
grubbs, sassafras, and grape vine grew. 

The plants may be set in smallybills, or on the 
edge of two furrows thrown together with the 
plough, three feet apart one way, and two feet and 
a half the other. This will admit a shovel plough 
to pass through o@@ way, and save much labour in 
hoeing. Ina few weeks after being planted, they 
mist be hoed, and the rrass and*weeds ke down. 
The cutworm is frequently troublesome shortly af- 
ter planting. I know of ao other means of destroy- 
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ing them than by setting, hands .to search for them!the tobacco. If the tobacco is suffered to remain 


at day break, when they will be found on the sur- 
face, but disappear before sunrise. 


The tobacco worm makes its appearance about} 


| 


the first of July, and will be very destructive if suf 
fered to continue its depredations. A turkey hen, 
with a few chickens, will do more to rid you of this 
trouble than half a dozen negroes. The tobacco! 
must be carefully suckered. A small boy will do 
this best. His fingers can reach furthest down be- 
tween the leaf and the stalk, and prevent a new 
one starting from the same place. When the buds 
come out, or as it is called, when the tobacco is in 
button, it must be topped If done immediately 
afier the buttons appear, the tobacco will be the 
larger and thicker in the leaf, but not of so fine a 
quality. . 

The time of cutting is indicated "By the leaf be 
coming puckered, something resembling the raised 
part of a domestic bed-quilt, by the insertion of 
cotton in imitation of the white Marseilles; by this 
raised part turning yellow, like the hickory leaf, and 
a glutinous substance covering the leaf, which will 
aluost stick to your hand. 

There is a point of time most proper to cut each 
particular plant I prefer leaving it to pass beyond 
that point to falling short of it. ‘There is less risk 
in its curing well. One essential point to be observ- 
ed, which has been already hinted at, 1s not to cut 
the tobacco for two or three days after rain. The 
rain washes off the glutinous substance mentioned, 
and the tobacco, if cut without this substance, will 
be greatly deficient in weight and quality. 

Tobacce consists of several substances; some vo- 
latile, others fixed. ‘The former are the water, the 
green, colouring matter, and the essential oil, in 
which the aromatic quality exists, as also the nar- 
cotic quality. The object and process of curing 
tobacco is, to get rid of the water and green colour- 
ing matter, without destroying the other less volatile 
parts. The tobacco when cut, which may be from 
4to 6 o’cleck in the afternoon, as the day may be 
cool or hot, should be put gently in small heaps, ov 
singly, the top from the sun, until the leaves and 
the stems.completely relax, which will be in half sn 
hour to an hour, according to the state of the wee 
ther; then taken to the tobacco house, and th?re| 
piled up in one heap, having as little surface expos- 
ed as possible; and if convenient, an old blaiket, 
&e. may be thrown over the whole. Early next 
morning, say 6 to 8 o’clock, it will be found to be 














in heap until 10 or 11 o’clock in the day after plac- 
ed first in the house, a decomposition: would take 
place, and the aromatic quality would all escapé, 
and the tobacco, when dry, would resemble the co- 
lour of bohea or black tea, and be perfectly useless. 
As the green colouring matter gradually escapes, 
the tobacco assumes the bright yellow colourwf the 
hickory leaf when about to fall from the tree; a new 
combination, however, soon takes place, by the 
union of the oxygen of the atmosphere and the 
tannin principle in the tobacco, and it assumes a 
brown or reddish colour. Therefore, the sooner 
after the complete yellow colour is.produced the 
poles afe opened, the tobacco exposed, and imme- 
diately dried, and put away in bulk, as it is called, 
the better. 

The putting it away in bulk, is no more than 
stripping the leaves from the stalk, tying them up in 
hands at the stem, and the hand being about 14 
incles in diameter, and tied round neatly by an in- 
different leaf. Careful persons make three parcels, 
one from the leaves near the top, one from the mid- 
dle leaves, which are the best, and the other from 
the butt end of the stalk. 

When made into hands, it may be packed in 
large boxes, or at the side of the wall, making the 
tops overlap each other, so as to preserve regularity 
in the pile. A moderate weight should then be placed 
on it to keep it compact. It will then, in the course 
of the winter and ensuing spring, undergo a partial 
fermentation, and, by the time the leaves are com- 
ing out, be found to be moist, or in a sweat, as it is 
termed, and have a sensible degree of heat above 
the state of the surrounding atmosphere. It must 
then be unpacked, exposed to the air until it be- 
comes completely dry, and as soon as, it becomes 
sufficiently relaxed for the purpose, which it will do 
in a day or two of wet weather, be repacked and 
put in press, and remain there until the ensuing 
fidl, when it is considered fit for market. 


[Farmers’ § Mechanics’ Mag. Almanack. 





SEED CORN. - 
To THe Eviror oF THE AMERICAN FARMER: 

Dear Sir,—I fear that my little contribution of 
corn, which you will reeeive with thisyif it should 
be esteemed worthy of being includedjiq the parcel 
intended for our dear General, will n 
in time, there is nothing very remarkab 







about it, 


heated, and to have undergone a sweat. It should|in colour or dimensions, and if therefore the collec- 






ie advantage of seléti 
ye, I now entertain ne 


- [have sent you also, a very remarkable plant of 
wheat, of the blue stem or purple straw, species — 
It is as you will see, the, ct of a single grain, 
and has 170 grain stalks, which if they had been al- 
lowed to mature, would have produced an average 
of 30 grains to the ear, or upwards of 5000 grains 
for 1.—This extraordinary product, | am induced. 
to attribute entirely to the quality of the soil, as there 
were at least a dozen plants growing together, all 
averaging upwards of 100 stalks that were of chance 
or spontaneous growth. 

The soil is a compact, greasy, bituminous clay, 
which when moist is of a deep black colour, it per- 
vades a neck of about 200 acres, in a stratum of 
from 2 to 3 feet in thickness, and generally lies at 
the depth of $ or 4 feet from the surface, which is a 
cold, tenacious white clay, it is isolated, and as far 
as [can ascertain, not found any where else in the vi- 
cinity.—-I send you a speeimen of it, and would be glad 
if some of your chemical friends would analize it, 
and ascertain its properties—We had long thought 
it very ee that it possessed some fertilizin 
virtues, but chance and not enterprise, at length 
developed them in the following way. In cutting a 
ditch bordering on a field of wheat [ penetrated in 
several places, as low as this stratum, and threw a 
portion of it in heaps for the purpose of making some 
experiments with it. It was neglected, however, 
and when the field was seeded in wheat, a few seat- 
tering grains happening to fall upon those heaps, 
they all grew in this extraordinary manner. Du- 
ring the early part of last June, we were visited 





injury to our wheat, by devouring the blades, the 
entire heads of the young underling growth, antl 
the top Of the cell or chamber containing the eed 
as you will perceive by examining the plants 

you, I was obliged, therefore, to pull up some of 
them, in order at least, to preserve a sample of the 
number of shoots. 

he Yours, very truly, 
JNO. MERCER, 
Cedar Park, 20th December, 1826. 

a error — ana enema 
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with myriads of black caterpillars, which did great ~ 





then be immediately hung up on poles, either by/|tion is intended for the museum of American pro- ICE HOUS 

splitting the stalks, if large, or by driving small pegs! ductions, which I understand has been instituted at * 

of wood into the butt end of the stalk The tora Le Grange, it would be worth forwarding, but,|Joun S. Sainwer, Ese. ae 7” 

co, when hung up in rows, must touch each oth®f,'if the object should be to furnish a desirable sort for| Sir —Some enquiries baye been f you, I 
and in a few days, as it relaxes more, the poles! cultivation, I can safely recommend it as the best I observe lately, about the proper mode of @onstruct- 


must be closed up, so as to keep the rows in con- 
tact. This must be repeated every few days for 
two or three weeks Should a long period of wet 
weather come on, it may be necessary to separate 
them, to prevent the tobacco from moulding. 

The rationale of the process is this, By heating 
the tobacco the first night it is put ih heap, a fer- 
mentation or partial deastapeaion. takes place, 
and the pores become open ciently to permit 
the watery part to escape. Inu scape of the 
pry oo hn which is the mostyvolatile, if a single 
stalk be hung up by itself, and sed to a current 
of air, this will be so rapidly. effected that but a 
small part of the colouring matter will have escap- 
ed, and the pores being closed after the escape of 
the water, the tobacco will forever remain in an 
uhcured state; hence the necessity of keeping the 
tobacco closely in contact, to preyent the sudden 
escape of the water, to preservé the pores open 
until ing or colouring matter can all escape. “It 
is even Beneficial, in case of dry weather, that it 
should be cured on an earthen floor, or that a buck- 
et of water should be occasionally thrown under 





‘ho , valuable to us; like most other things, th 


have ever seen. For the last eight or ten years, I)ing ice houses, which have given rise to several 
have been very curious and attentive in selecting communications from your covoanaaes on the 


e 


from the various regionsand climates of our cou ject—As I always feel disposed to add my wite 
try, the almost endless varieties of this grain, whie experience to the columns of your useful Journal, 
they afford. In the autumn of 1818, I commenced will give you in as few words as possible, the con- 
in Jersey, and collected specimens, from thence) struction, dimensions and cost of an ice house which 
throughout the Northern and Eastern States, a have on my lot, the chiefweconsmendation of which 
from both the provinces of Canada; amounting to n its cheapness, and the little mechanical skill 
Jess than forty or fifty sorts, differing, at least aecnery for its construction, as mine was built en- 
appéarance, from each other. I found none of them,}firely by the common labotrers on my farm. 

| I dug a circular pit seventeen feet deep, the diame- 
of which is eighteen feet at the surface, and 
at the bottom. The bottom, which was a 
ow sand, I made to incline from the sides to 














had found their properglevel, and settled in th 
proper places. What! now send you is what I 
as the genuine Tuscarora. and has been, | am sa ! 
fied, insproved in my possession, by never planting re, and immediately in the centre, which was 
a grain that was not selected in the field, (for four or owest point, I dug a well three feet square and 
five years past) fi se stalks, w produced | four feet deepyin order that the water might drain. 
two or more ears. this year carrying the selec-| off immedi from the ice, when any ee 
tion still further, the number of ears containing 18 | took place+—On the bottom of the pit over the well, 
rows, and averaging 900 grains, Was eecensidera- || placed four large locusias on them. put a’ 
ble, that I have collected a sufficieney at half floor of Jocust c ther as they would 
of my next year’s crop from thems! urpose ib then put : e, sixteen feet six 
placing the field at a sufficient d vent |i l ends downwards, 
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bottom of the logs where they came in contact with 
. the floor, and atthe top | put a stiigng hoop, (made 
y long white oak saplings,) nailed to every 
log, and two similar hoops in the intermediate 
space, in order to keep the logs securely in their 
places—on the surface over this, | erected a light 
roof of boards, and ings it on the inside with corn 
stalks, which are excellent non-conductors, and in 
that sheltered situation will last many years. I con- 
sider the plan of putting the logs down endwise as 
much the best, because when they begin to decay, 
it 1s but little trouble to draw one out at a time and 
replace it with a sound one, whereas, in the other 
plan of building log pens, if one log should decay 
near the bottom, the trouble of repairing is almost 
equal to building a new one. In filling my ice house, 
I place a thin cover of green cedar brush at the 
bottom, on which the ice is thrown, and take care 
when getting the ice, to have every large plece 
struck with the eye of an axe, so as to reduce it to 
pieces of about a pound in weight—l place a-small 
uantity of straw between the ice ana the wall of 
the house, and when full cover the whole with dry, 
clean oak leaves, which f have found to preserve the 
ice much better than straw. During the summer 
Ihave dry straw stuifed in between the walls and 
the ice, (as the latter recedes by melting from the 
walls.) which is easily dove with a long pole —This 
ice house, which you will perceive is an inverted 
frustrum of a cone, contains when full, about 1800 
bushels of ice, and «although three (private) fami 
lies are supplied from it constantly, it has never 


given out — 
Cost of building. 


os 


Digging the pit, 

_ Cutting logs. &c. 
Getting boards, Xe. 
Hauling all the timber, a few hundred yards, 
Putting down floor and side logs, 
Putting up roof, 
Nails and door hinges, 


Making and putting up door, 


— 


9 00 
1 34 
1 75 
1 50 
2 00 
$ 00 
1 00 
75 


"i 


Whole expense, 


In the construction of ice houses, it is a great con- 
venience to have the door made sufficiently wide to 
receive with ease, the tail of the cart or waggon 
within it, in unloading, as it can be doue in half the 
time. All ice houses should have a window in the 
upper part of the gable end, with a shutter to it, as 
it is absolutely necessary in very hot ‘wéather, to 
ventilate them. In the estimate above; } have cal- 
culated all the expense that a farmer could possibly 
incur in building an ice house of the kind recom- 
mended; but mine was done at a very leisure time, 
and therefore I did not actually incur all the expense 
stated. . 

Yours, respectfully, D. 





SORE TONGUE IN HORSES, * 
Prevention better than cure. 
Stenardsville, Orangé county, Va. Dee. 8, 1826. 
Dear Sia,—Looking over a paper a few days 
ago, I read an extract of a letter from Dr. Spence, 
which is published in the American Farmer, stating, 
that a disease prevails among the horses in Mary- 
land, known with us by the name of the sore tongue, 
corresponding exactly with the description Ingo 
tor gives of itand requests of you any infortiiltion 
you may be in possession of, as to managing the 
disease. It has for several years been prevalent in 
this section of country, and when it first made its 
appearance, excited much alarm with the farmers, 
but from experience in its treatment is now" consider- 
ed so simple a disease, that we take little or ng care 
in keeping separate, the disea rses, from those 
that are not. By maki e tar, onceéa 


Lene atin ae Surety eae 
enti the whole pit was lined round with logs, at he | day, rubbed on the tongue of the sound horses with 


a mop, is an effectual prevenfive, for the diseased 
horse, take a commen table spoonful of spirits of 
turpentine and pour it on the surface of the tongue, 
as far down as practicable, then with a mop well 
saturated with the spirits of turpentine, mop every 
part of the tongue, after this make use of the tar as 
in the way above mentioned as a preventive, this done 
once or twice a day, for two or three days, has never 
failed making a eure. It is not unfrequent with us, 
that the horned cattle have the same disease, from 


eating about the stable where our horses have the) 


disease, | commonly made use of the tar as a preven- 
tive, (and in the other cases too,) after feeding my 
horses, as they would refuse their food if the tar 
was used before feeding them, and while the taste of 
the tar yet remained. If the above information 
should be new to you, you can make it known to 
others through the medium of your valuable paper. 
A VIRGINIAN. 


aL ES 


——————— 








LADIBS’ DEPARTMENT. 


TULIPS. 
(From Maddock's Florist’s Directory.) 
[Continued from page 319.] 

By the end of February, every plant in health 
will be visible above ground; some tall early sorts 
will be two or three inches high, others one inch, 
and the latter sorts just making their appearance; 
indeed, a very few remarkably late sorts may be a 
week longer before they appear, but not more: if, on 
examination, any distemper, or canker, is discema- 
ble on the foliage, about this time, either above, or 
an inch or two below the surface of the soil, it should 
be carefully cut out, with a sharp knife, and the 
wounded part left exposed to the sun and air, which 
will presently heal it: a fine dry day should be made 
choice of for this operation. 

If the surface of the bed appears to be of too close 
and solid a contexture, it should be carefully stirred 
up, about two inches deep, which will admit the air 
more freely, and prove, in all respects, very benefi- 
cial. 

By the end of April, some of the plants will pro- 
bably be grown so tall.as to require the hoops to be 
raised a little, to secure the blo-som from injury: at- 
tention to this part must not be omitted, for the 
blossom is very tender, and likely to be bruised and 
disfigured, by a very slight blow, or rub aguinst the 
hoops. As soon as any of the earlier sorts begin to 
shew colour, they should be shaded from»theé sun, 
tor when its heat is considerable, it will cause the 
colours to run, and intermigggn such a manner as to 
destroy the elegance and beauty of the flower; some 
sorts are more pafftieularly liable to this effect than 
others, and will be spoiled in five minutes. 

When the greater part of the blossoms have 
begun to open, a frame, or awning, should be erect- 
@@,over the bed and paths, nearly similar to that 
for hyacinths: that is to say, so as to keep omt-rain, 
and admit as much light as possible; thigfmust be 
thrown eff, or rolled up at every favourable oppor- 
tunity, as directed for hyacinths, excep that it 
|Should be done rather earlier in the morning, a 
\later in the evening: because the sun las ac@ni 
la greater degree of power at this seaso 
jyear than earlier. If these frequent expos to 
|the light and air be omitted, the colours of the 
| flowers will be faint and weak, and the grandeur of 
effect will be lost, or considerably lessened), 

The cloth coveritg should come down on each 
| side, within..about three fi f the graund, to 
allow a free eitculation of singe in windy wéa 
ther; from the effects of whiclythe flowers must be 
most carefully preserved, by” a_continnation of the 
covering quite down to the ground, on the windy 
side; a fine of mats sewed together, and their up 
per iled to the frame on that side, may an- 











swer the purpose, if the cloth is not of sufficient 
length. 

Tulips never require to be artificially watered, in 
the hottest and driest seasons, at any period from 
planting to taking up the roots; nevertheless mode- 
rate rains may always be admitted before, and in” 
— small quantity after the bloom is over; but 
early in the spring they are absolutely necessary, 
in order to procure a strong bloom. ' 

When the awniiig is erected, the hoops should 
be carefully taken away, the sides and ends Of the 
beds should be neatly boarded up, and the paths 
lowered two or three inches, to bring the flowers 
nearer to the eye: a slight frame, about two feot 
high, should surround the bed, to prevent the gar- 
ments of spectators from rubbing against or break- 
ing off the flowers; lines of small twine, painted 
green, andes with the rows of flowers, 
should pass Tf6m one head of the bed to the other, 
fastened to the end pieces of the trame and stretch- 
ed tight: to these the stems of the flowers are (9 
be loosely tied with short pieces of green worsted, 
which will preserve a pleasing regularity of ap. 
pearance, without stiffness and formality, Tulips ° 
will bear to be covered a longer time in bloom 
than most other flowers, without sustairing any con- 
siderabie injury: it may be continued three weeks 
with great safety. 

If any roots should perish, or fail to produce 
bloom, the deficiency may be made good in the fol- 
lowing manner: it is necessary, in the first Place, to 
be provided with two strong tin instruments, or 
tubes, each havirg two substantial perpendicular 
iron handles, to force the instrument into the 
ground, and draw it up again, with the plant and 
earth connected with its roots and fibres; but in or- 
der to discharge its contents into the place prepar- 
ed for their reception, by the other instrument, of 
exactly similar dimensions, it should be held toge 
ther on one side by a strong wire, which upon 
ing drawn out, when the plant is placed in the si- 
tuation it is intended for, will allow the tube to 
‘pring epen adittle, so_as to permit it to be drawn 
“up agaip, without disturbing the plant; this tube, or 
tmnsplanter, should be perfectly cylindrical, open 
at both ends, of about twelve inches long, six im 
diameter, and made of the strongest and best tin 
plate: one of these tubes may serve to take out the 
defertiye plant, with its earth, &c. and the other to 
bring a well-blown flower from the offset beds to 
substdute in its place; the instrument should be 
force into the ground, as deep as its length will 
admit. otherwise the fibres will be broken off so 
near the foot as to check the growth of the plant; 
but the pperation may be performed with so much 
d@xterity and address, as not to do the plant 
material jnjary. or retard its growth in any consi 
derable degree: it will be proper to give the newl 
introduced plant about a pint of soft water immedi- 
ately. or its stem will be apt to bend a little at first. 
Those who do not choose to take the trouble of re- 
pairing their bed in the foregoing manner, may im- 
merse the lower end of the stems of Mowers, taken 





from the offset beds. in phials filled with water. and 
sunk into the bed, so 4s not to appear a Sground; 
these will continue in bloom several 
requiring to be changed, and will m 

ppearance. . 

About a week or ten days after ff 
the petals of many begin to drop off, 
should be taken down, together with the frame, 
boards, &c. that surround the bédj and the mats 
and hoops may be replaced “as before, to throw off 
excess of rain, as the case may require: and as the 
leaves or petals of any fall, the seed vessel of such 
shoyld be immediately broken off, close to the stem, 
fog if suffered to remain on the plant, it will pro- 
crastinate the period of its maturity, all weaken 
the root considerably. 

The bed may remain in this state about a fort- 
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_ will be what is generally termed, foul. 


_ js so intimately connected with the root, should re- 


_ inches deep, according to the size of the ®§ots, in a 
~ good sound soil, with a little rotten cow dung, 


No. 41.—YVou §.] 





night longer, by which time the grass, or foliage, 
will become of a yellowish brown, and twowor three 
inches of the top of the stem will wither, dry up, 
and become purplish: this denotes the critical pe- 
riod to take up the roots, because if done earlier, 
they will be weak and spongy, and if deferred later, 
their juices will become gross; this will be manifest 
at the succeeding bloom, by too great a redundance 
of colorific matter in the petals, and the flowers 


When the roots are taken ap, they are to be! 
gradually dried, and placed ina situation where they 
may remain s#; it will not be necessary to do any 
thing more to them till August or September follow- 
ing; at which time, it is proper to take off their 
loose skins, fibres and such offsets as are easily se- 

arated; observing not to leave the roots too bare, 
Ceceiuse the action of the air upon s ould have 
a tendency to weaken and injure by drying 
up part of their juices: the last brown skin, which 


maih on it till the time of planting; it should then 
be entirely stripped off, and the root left perfectly 
bare and white; but it should be performed with 
great care, to avoid bruising or wounding the root, 
especially at the lower end, where the fibres are 
formed, which is at this time extremely tender, and 
will scarcely bear to be touched: a small sharp- 
pointed penknile is the best adapted instrument for 
this operation. 

Thetsmallest and weakest offsets, particularly 
such as are not provided with a brown skin, may 
be replanted as soon as they are taken up, about an 
inch and an half deep, in a fresh sandy loampin a 
dry situation, and the bed defended from heavy 
rains by means of mats and hoops, as before; or, 
instead of replanting these offsets so early, they way 
be preserved from the air, by being buried in dry 
sand till the autumn, and are then to be planted 
with the larger roots, but not quite so deep. 

Tulips are hardier, and, of course, less liable to 
receive injury from frost, than most kinds of flowers; 
the offsets, and more ordinary kinds, may be plant- 
ed in any part of the garden, from twe»to four 


soap from seven to twelve inches below the sur- 
ce: the beds should be dug twenty inches deep, 
and raised six or eight inches above the walks, 
formed rather convex on the surface, and may be 
provided with hoops and mats, to be used as cir- 
cumstances require, 

(To be continued.) 





THE MOTHER. . 


Ab! never may that thoughtless heartless thing, 
The painted gossamer of Fashion’s bow’r, 
Presume to take the hymeneal ring, 
Or dare usurp a Mother’s tender pow’r;— 
Enough for her to “roll the giddy eye,” 
To dance, and sparkle, in the midnight hour— 
Unheard her feeble :nfant’s pleading ery, 
Unmark’d the withering of that blighted flow’r. 


fetes 
Canst thou to menial vice and skilless care 


Leave the sweet babe, that nestling vocke aa 


breast, 
"Its home, its, being? —F ragile as "tis fair, 


And in its own endearing Weakness blest— 


Canst thou do this, and sintie? Nay, canst thou live| membrances that leave aches, and pains, and'b 


Beneath thesense of such deep guilt opprest? 
Guilt whichoone sinner only can forgive, 
The pander parent whoin e’en friends detest. 


Unhappy in thy error—know gto thee 
‘For thou art human,) pain, and age, advance; 
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Disease on those light limbs her hand shall lay, 
(That stern destroyer of life’s young romance,) 
And Time compel thee, with the eld and gray 
‘Vo take thy place in Death’s terrific dance. 


Ah! hope not then, that kindly pious friend 
Shall sooth thy suff’ring hour with Pot mild, 
That o’er thy couch in sympathy shall bend 
The tender husband or the sorrowing child. 
Far other guests on that dread scene encroach, 
(No longer now neglected or revil’d,) 
Regret, remorse, and ceaseless self-reproach, 
There howl in fierce revenge their descant wild. 


nn a 
P SPORTING OLIO. 








THE NORFOLK RACE. 
On Saturday, 23d inst., agreeably to appointment, 


the match race tor $2000. two mile heats, betweé¢ 
Eagle and Sally Hope, was run over the Norfolk 
Course, and won by Eagle, beating his competitor 
for the golden prize, two successive heats. The 
race afforded the highest gratification to the lovers 
of the sport, and both heats were closely contested, 
the winning horse coming out each time a little 
more than his length ahead. ‘The first heat was 
run in $ minutes and 51 seconds; and the second in 
3 minutes 50 seconds. They are beth among the 
finest horses that ever graced our turf, and it was 
the opinion of some of the most eminent connois- 
seurs, that for a two mile heat Eagle might chal- 
lenge any horse in the United States. At the same 
time, but little less can be said of his competitor, 
considering how very little he had to brag of in 
beating the race. 

| Yhe course was thronged with spectators, among 
whom were some who had not been to a race for a 
great many years—such was the prevailing excite- 
ment. Betting, we understand, was, with very 
few exceptions, even, and considerable sums were 
staked. Eagle is owned by Mr. Jacob Keith Wray, 
of Hampton; Sally Hope, by Messrs. James and 
George Garrison, of this town.—[/Vorfolk Herald. 





SPRING THE CHAMPION—SIX TO ONE. 
Saturday last, six fellows, some of whom had 







provocation, deti a tc 
adopt the shortest method of quieting such charac 
ters, and requesting the persons present not to in- 
terfere, after every peaceable remonstrance had 
failed, he p to ex e intruders; three of 
them rushed at him at oncé; and he was soon sur- 
rounded by the six. Perhaps in his best days he 
never showed such science, coolness, and cou » 
as he displayed on this occasion. With admirable 
quickness he stopped and returned in a manner his 
cowardly assailants will remember as long as they 
live; right and left, every blow told on their sconces, 
and on one occasion they were all down together. 
In lessthan twenty minutes they were er 
to a stand-still, and the champion acknow 
‘the victor—coolly observing that he could 
twenty such in an hour. They were all stout 
fellows, at least 13 stone each.—{ Hereford 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 
On THE TRANSPORTATION OF FisH FROM SALT TO 
FRESH WATER. 

By J. Macculloch, M. D. F. R. 8. &. (Jour. Roy. Inst.) 

You expressed a desire to know the pro; 
which has been made in the transplantation of fish 
from salt to fresh water, since the period at which 
I communicated the paper on that subject to your 
Journal. Mr. Arnold, who has carried on these ex- 
periments, at my wish, with great zeal, has suc- 
ceeded in adding many more to the list, and both in 
respect to the physical fact, and to the question of 
economy, the success has been far greater than any 
one was willing to believe. 

Hist of the additional fish will be seen by com- 
paring that which is appended to this letter, with 
theformer one; and as the subject has excited con- 
siderable attention, and you will perhaps not object 
fo a statement which may attract even more, by 
Pp ting, in the form of a prospectus, the essen- 
tial facts and arguments. It is only by placing 
them in this form that they are very likely to pro- 
duce. the effect a appears desirable. I may 
now, however, in some remarks which could 
not Wellpfind their place in such a statement, and 





been eiuployed in selling bargains in the shape of 
silk handkerchiefs, to those who are so weak as to 


suppose the trampii hawker can undersell the 
frespectable tradestgan, be rig to the Booth | 
all tavern, in this City, as domicil for the day, 


and, tempted by the good things it afforded, drew 
fargely on the landlord’s stores, When-the time 
of payment arrived, iprever. they secmed very.gn- 
willing to * come to t 

stig the cash. Spring, the renowned champion 












and lWadiord, civilly pressed his just demand, but 
met with insolence and abuse. At length three 
‘of this*¥fespectable” party, feeling their valour wax 


has always been particularly handy in giving 
a Satisfactury receiptg@er, in the shape of sundry re. 
es, og. those who have required such acknowle 
me in Short, they vowedgWith one accord, t 
would serve bim out handsomely. Spring. howev 

declined the haga, an with eq myper and dis- 


cretion, retrea m his furious assailants, stop- 






He immediatelp Sent fo 





see 


New beauties far outshine their warning glance; which, 


hy 


but the guardian of the law ¢ 
ubtless, Spring kno 
* ‘ 























which i been the result of more experience and 
attenti It is certainsthat the flavour of every fish 
|which has yet been tried fias been improved, and I 
leas vouch for the si of the bass, the mul- 
let, the loach, the atherine, and the sole, from the 
(pond to those from the This might be expect- 
ed, for it is what happens notedly with respect to 
oysters. e 

The sole becomes twice as thick as a fish of the 


scratch,” and fought @@y of| same size from the sea, and its skin also becomes ex- 


tremely dark, or nearly black. 

plaice also increases materially in thickness, 
and loses its spots. In some cases, it appeared three 
|times as thick as in the sea, The bass aiso turns 





, and forgetting the kind of person they had to! much thicker, and improves in delicacy. 
ith, rose to pay the champion off in a kind of 


The mullet also ceases to grow in length, but en- 
bareee in breadth, and presents a much deeper layer 
of fat. 
rabs and prawns have found their way into the 
,as have loaches, and some other smal fish; 
while, formerly, there were gone of the former 
0, the water is absolutely swarming with them. 
Thus, alseg@pparently, the.eels have multiplied; as 
it is now easy to take a cart-load at once, where 





ping their blows; and smiling at their vain attempts|formerly a dozen or two was a large capture. I 
That Mleoming cheek shall fade—those brighteyes|to touch him. 


have thas, also, more distiaetly ascertained, and to 
i of Cuvier, who had been unwilling 
B two species of fresh wa- 
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ter eel, distinguished by the comparative acuteness 
and breadth of the nose. 

I have lastly to add an observation inadvertently 
omitted in ‘the former commusigation, which may 
be used-as an a priori argument’ for the possibility 
of this transplantation. [t is, that oxygen is much 
more easily disengaged from fresh than from salt 
water. Consequently the act of respiration ought 
to be easier in the former than im the latter, and, 
therefore, it is not to “be presumed, as it has been, 
that sea fish cannot respire (resh water. 

As I have given the shad without its Linnzan 
name, I think it right to add, that our shad is yet 


unnamed; because the Clupea Alosa is the Alose of 


the French, common in the Seine, and on the other 
coast of Normandy: a fish as good as our own shad 


is detestable, and a decidedly different species of 


this troublesome and ill understood genus. If I have 
given the vulgar term rock fish, it is because I wish 
to reject the term urasse, for the present, as it 
stands a species; whereas the whole of this genus 
(lobras) is still in extreme confusion, and in one, 
which I hope to aid in rectifying, with the assistance 
of Cuvier’s materials and our own species. 


Prospectus of a plan for preserving and rearing Fish 
or the London Market. 


From various observations and experiments, of 


which evidence is subjoined, it has been found, that 
sea fish will live and thrive, and also breed, in ponds 
and enclosures; and with regard to many,it also 
appears that it is indifferent whether the water is 
-_ or fresh, or brackish, or alternately fresh and 
salt. 

It is also found that they may be fed in such en- 


closures, if necessary, as our domestic animals are; | 


but that if sufficient numbers and kinds are placed 
together, they feed each other without requiring 
further care. 

It is further observed, that every, or almost every 
species, improves in flavour and quality, as oysters 
are known to do, under transplantation. 

It is well known, that, of all the fish brought to 
market, a very small proportion is in good Gendi- 
tion, the rest being apparently ill fed; and hence the 
number of bad fish so well known to fishmongers. 

It is much better known, that from bad weather 
er other causes, the supply of the market i very 
irregular. ‘Thus, the public suffers when the sup- 
ply is very short, and the merchant when there is a 
glut. It is not uncommon for a glut to come in Lon- 
don when the town is empty; and, on the.contrary, 
forit to want fish when full. 

The proposed plan, if executed, would BRing the 
fish within our own power, to be taken alive when 
wanted, and, from being better fedyin greater perfec 
tion and more uniformly good. 
taking stalled oxen, instead of wild Scotch cattle. 
It would also enable the merchants to regulate the 


It would be like| 


market, and more moderate prices, the consumption land can supply the market when the weather pre- 
would be augmented. | vents the boats from going out. It is remarkable 
There can be no objection, therefore, on the/a!so, that, since the introduction of the sea fish, the 
score of injury to fisheries. The plan is, virtually, | eels have multiplied a thousand fold, so as them- 
one to preserve fish alive, after being taken, instead| selves to produce a considerable revenue. This 
of suffering them to waste, to render them better in| proves that fish may be fed, merely by bringing dif- 
quality, and to supply them more regularly. ferent kinds together, as is the case in nature. It 
The plan, therefore, is, to enclose, in any conve | may be added; that the evidence from this pond is 
nient part of the ‘Chames, (since the quality of the peculiarly satisfactory, as far as relates to the indif- 
water is proved to be indifferent) a space sufficient| ference which seafish possess as to the quality of 
for the purpose. A dock, or an excavation in the) the water. Being embanked from the sea, and te- 
nature of one, would be unnecessary, as the water| ceiving an insufficient supply of fresh water in sum- 
itself, in many places not navigable, might be en-/ mer, it varies, so that while it is perfectly fresh in 
closed by a palisade. In this, the fish would be re | winter, it is nearly salt in very dry weather, and 
ceived from the fishermen, by means of well boats,| brackish in various degrees at intermediate periods, 
lalive. ‘Those which chanced to die would become} Here also, it is remarkable that while the Ja 
ithe food of others. Many would breed. as they) fishes have been placed there, many of the smaller 
have been found to do, and thus also produce food jones, ehh y shewed no such desire, have 
But they might also be fed, by means of butchers) introduced Wmselves through crevices in the sea 
offal, or other matters easily procured in « great) wall. and that it is, in particular, crowded with crabs 
city, as was the practice of the ancient Romans. [and prawns. 
From the enclosure, the fish would be taken by| It is now necessary to subjoin a list of the fishes 
nets, the kinds in demand and the quantity, selected, which belonging naturally to the sea, have been 
and the bad-fish also returned for improvement. A found to live in fresh waters. Some of these have 
steam boat would supply them to London daily, and) been forcibly introdueed, others. seek it for them- 
#6 any market which might be established; and they|selves. If the list is still limited, it is because the 
might even be brought up alive, so that the unsalea- | rest have not been tried; for no fish on which the 
ble ones: would not be lost. experiment has been properly tried has failed — 
The only capital required to be sunk, or advanced,} When they have failed, it is because they were pre- 
would be in purchasing an enclosing a tract of| viously injured, or nearly killed in the taking or the 
water, and in the general establishment; possibly/ transportation. ‘The star indicates those whith have 
lin stocking the pond. It could not be very large;| been forcibly naturalized in Mr. Arnold’s. or some 
but no estimate is now pretended to be given, nor! other pond. 





any place pointed out; that needs not, however, be! Conger *Bass* 

very near to London, as a steam boat would ap-| Torsk Loach 
roximate any distance. After this, the fish would}Sprat Red Loach 

|be purchased from the fishermen by contract; and) Shad *Smelt 

the establishment beginning to sell, would then pay| Alose (of the French) *Atherine 

its way clupes alosa *Rock-fish 


*Cuckoo fish 


The details of evidence in support of the practi-| Greater Lamprey 
*Old Wife 


cability of this scheme, are the tollowing: Lesser Lamprey 


There are three or four seaponds in Scotland) Stickleback *Sole 
where fish are thus kept; one in Orkney, belonging! Cottus quadricornis *Turbut 
to Mrs. Stewart; one on the Firth of Forth, belong-| Mullet . Sand Eel 
ing te Sir Robert ‘Preston; and one in Galloway,|*Plaice Rockling 


Whiting Pout 
Mackerel 


belonging to Mr. Macdowall. | Flounder 
On the Greek coast of the Adriatic, at Misso-; Red Flounder, pleuron- 





longhi and elsewhere, the same has been practised! ectes roséus Herring 
from immemorial time. It is the curreat practice White Whale Crabs 
also of Bermuda, where the inhabitants subsist *Horsé Mackerel *Ovsters 
chiefly on fish. | Pollack *Muscles 
‘These are sea ponds as the water is salt. » But in) Prawns Shrimps 
Sicily, from the most ancient times also, the n@tives; Cod . 


‘transport lobsters and crabs to a fresh water and! There appears no reason why the turtle should 
muddy lake, for the purpose of improving them, as not alsoBe cultivated, whether they would breed or 
‘they also do mullet. not. The k, pintado, pheasant, and common 
| With respect to fresh waters,ave have evidence off fow), are the natives of hot climates, and have long 
|the power of keeping and improving sea fish in them,} beem naturaliged to cold ones; and there is far less 
‘from the practice of the ancient Romans. Frou] difference between the temperatures of the water in 






supply by the demand, and thus to satisfy better the the testimony of Columella, and the other writers; 
public and thetfselves. ‘The trade would be steady |-«de Rustica,” it was the practice of the Roman farm 
instead of precarious; as the prices to the pablic|erijjin the earliest days of the Republic, to go down 


different clithates than between those of the air. An 
excellent turtle has been taken in the Tamar at Salt- 
ash, aftér an unknown length of residence. 















would also be. It would be conducted, a be- 
tween the public and the grower, or with the Inter. 
vention of one retailer only, and thus a heavy cause 
of complaint be removed. Lastly, the publie would 
be always sure of fish, and it would be sure to them, 
at moderate prices, 


Such are the proposed advantages. As far as the 


species that breed in such continement, the fish] value of the ponds, proves the great extent of these' proper mode of procuring admission, as @ 
would re produce tliemselves, or a pond of this na‘jrepositories. 


ture would resemble a common fish pond. For t 
that will not, if there are any such, the pond w 


‘to the sea and bring up the spawn of sea fishde the [Boston Journal of Philosophy and the Arts. 


fresh water lakes of Rome, where they ating 
}and improved. It was a branch of farming It be- 
came the amusement and luxury of the Rich, 
igreat in the times of imperial Rome; enormo 
|tablishments of this nature were formed, and 
were often fed at an expense which, as well 










WEST POINT MILITARY ACAL 


Eneineer WeparTMs 


, ; 
Washington, Dec. 15, 1826. 


Frequent inquiries being made in regard. ~ 
adet, 

linto the Military Academy, at West Point, and in 
ut to the test! relation to other matters conneeted with that Insti- 
this note..in/ tution, all persons interested om the subject, are 






Lastly, this plan has been recently 
under the direction %@f the writer o 


P 


be mere repositories for keeping alive, till there was}Guernsey, by Mr. Arnold. In a pond of about four! hereby informed, that application should be made 
a demand, for the fish brought into them frofm the ‘acres only, many sea fish, which will be found in! by letter, addressed to the Secretary of War. Ap- 


sea. ‘They would also be feeding-places, allowing | 
bad fish to improve.—Thus far, the fisheriés would | 
go on as.before, and the fishing trade would conse- | 
quently not be injured. It would be increased, on} 


the contrary; because, with a better regulated! 


m &e 


the following list, are now thriyimg, and all these! plication can be made at any time by the candidate 
which have had sufficienttime have propagated; al! himself, his parent, guardian, or any of his relatives 
have improved in quality, and many very remarka-|or friends. No particular form of a letter ig quir- 
bly “Ehis pond was at first- worthless, containing ed: but the following sketch may serve as a general 


only a few oe at present it produces a large rent,' guide, viz: 


* : 


ae 
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Place andgdate. 
To the Secretary of War: 
Sir. , .-* 
I offer myself a candidate for the appointment 
ef Cadet in the Military Academy, at West Point, 
and request that my application may 0e considered 


ed to repair t) West Point and report themselves to 
the Superintendent of the Military Academy, be- 
tween the Ist and 20th of June ensuing; and in the 
last week of that month, they are examined by the 
Academic Board in relation to the initiatory quali- 





when the next selection shall be made to fill Ca@et 
vacancies in that institution. 

I was born in the state of ; and now reside 
in the county of ; or in the city, town, or 
village of ,in the county of . , and 
state of : My age is >and m 
character and qualifications will appear from the en- 
élosed recommendations of (naming the persongre- 
commending} and certificates of my teachers, pro 
fessors; &c. (as the case may be, naming them.) 

[Signed] A.B. 


When application is made for snot rack, the 
letter-will, of course, be modified to suit the circum- 
stances of the case. 

No preference will be given to applications on ac- 
count of priority, nor will any application belgn- 
tered on the register where the candidate is er 
or over the age established by law: nor wil! aay ap- 
plication be considered unless the age be stated, ang 
evidence furnished ,in support of the character and 
qualifications of the candidate. No application will 
be entitled to consideration unless the place of re 
sidence of the candidate be truly stated’ By pl 
of residémee, is meant the fixed abode or domici 
the candidate, or of bis family. Where the ¢ 
date may have removed from the residence @ 
family and settled in different county or sta 
must be reported from that county or state; but 
where he is a transient resident of a different coun- 
ty or state from those in which his family live (at 
school or college for instance,) then he will be lo- 
cated at the abode of his family- 

Applications, if not renewed annually, will not be 
reconsidered: this may be done by letterto the See- 
retary of War, merely stating the fact of such re- 
newal. ; : 


‘a 
Qualifications necessary for Admission tato the M ili- 
tary /icademy. > 
Each candidate, previous to his being Omitted, 
must not be under fourteen, nor over ¢Wenty one 
years of age; nor of less height than fou¥ feet nine 
inches; must be free from any deformity, disease, 
or infirmity which would render him unfit for the 
nilitary service, and from any disorder of an infec 
tious character: he must be able to sead@nd write 
well, {nd to perform with facility and ace@pacy the 
various operations of the four ground rules of arith- 
Metic.—of reduction—of simple and np 
propertion;—and of vulgar and decimal fract 
Applications for Cadet-appointments wh 
ceived at the War Department, are ref rred to 
Chief Engineer, who is the Inspector of had 
ry Academy, has a general supervision over th 
fairs of the institution, and is charged with its cor- 







ai 








*Ination, fail to pass the probationary examination, 


-| the general, the pr 
p unr 16 and 17; and that youths of 14 must labour 


fications, as above stated. If they pass this exami-| 
nation, they are admitted in probation fill the ensu | 
ing examination in January: and if they pass that 
examination in a satisfactory manner, the fact is re- 
ported to the Secretary of War, when warrants, 
dated back on the 30th of June, are made out and 
transmitted to them, and they then become Cadets, 
and entitled to all the benefits of that appointment. 

Should any of the newly appointed Cadets fail to 
repair to West Point at the time prescribed, and 
not render a satisfactory reason for such failure, 
their appointments are considered as cancelled. 

Cadets found unqualified to pass their examina- 
tion for admission, are rejected: and it is the duty 
of the Academic Board to make to the Inspector of 
the Military Academy, a report of such cases, to be 
laid before the Secretary of War, setting forth the 
causes of their failure, and their particular points o 
disqualification. Should the legal complement o 
Cadets (250) be not full, and any of these rejected) 
candidates be deemed worthy of a re-examination, 
and signify a desire to be allowed this indulgence, 
it is granted to them in the last week of the succeed- 
ing August. 

Should Cadets who passed their initiatory exami- 





they, after that event, ceasé to be members of the 
institution. 

_After each semi-annual examination, the Acade- 
fhic Board report to the Secretary at War the names 
of all such Cadets of the 4th class as have not made 
due proficiency in their studies, or whose general 
conduct has not been satisfactory, and whgm they 
may deem it advisable for the Secretary of War to 
discharge; the Board noting particularly the moral 
and military conduct, the habits in regard to study, 
and the intellectual capacity of each Cadet. 

An annual examination of the classes, preparato- 
ry to their advancement, takes place on the first 
Monday in June, in presence of a Board of Visitors, 
and such other scientific and literary gentlemen as 
may be invited to attend. Any Cadet found deficient 
at this examination in the studies of his class, will 
not be advanced to the next higher class; and if, in 
the opinion of the Academic Board, his deficiency 
is to be aftributed to incapacity, or want of applica- 
tion, hi@@ase is represented to the Secretary of War, 
in order that he may be discharged. 

Though fourteen is io the legal age for ad 
ion, yet Jong obseryation has demonstrated, that 
r and Suitable age is be- 









serious disadvantages from the mental im- 


wiedge incident, in most cases,to so tenderan a 





respondence. They are regularly arranged under} 


the heads of their respective states and territories, 
and entered in the register of applicants, which, 
with thesii@¢erds and papers connected with the 
Aca ro 






and si ‘the War Office. In the month of 
Febru p March annually, selections are made 
by the Secretary of War from the applicants thus 
registered fo fill the anticipated or estimated vacan- 
cies for the yearfand the selected candidates are 
conditionally appointed. Cadets. ‘They are notified 
accordingly by letters of appointment, in which they 
are directed to inform the Department of the ac- 
ceptance or non-acceptance of their appointments: 
if they accept, their acceptance must be accompani- 
ed by the Witten assent of their parents or guardi- 
ans to their (the Cadets) signing articles, by which 
they become bound to servethe United States five 
. 


aden ‘kept in the Engineer Department, |¢ 
which is un the direction of the Secretary of War, | 


vintments, as before stated, are made an- 
p.month of February or March; and are 
qually throughout the various sections 
tountry, in proportion to the number of Sen- 
epresentatives in Congress 
keneral remark, it may be observed, that no 
rmation can be given as to the probable 
a candidate for admission into the Mili- 
tary Academy, before the arrival of the period for 
making the selections from the several applicants, 
as the number of vacancies canyy with apy accu- 
racy, be anticipated. Persons, erefore, making 
applications for Cadet-appointments, must not ex- 
pect to receive information on this poit, nor that 
their inquiries or letters‘in relation to it, will be ans- 












years, unless sooner discharged. They are enjoin- 





rity, the embarrassing diffidence, and lh 





wered. Their applications will be regularly regis. 

tered, to be eonsidered at the ropepitiele. - 
ALEX R MACOMB, Major 4 

Inspector of the Military 





. 
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UNSTOPPING THE EARS OF 
[From ichmond Compi 
I am persua ee the great 
cases deafness is ca by some stoppage in the 
external organs of the ear. If the nerve be sound I 
can see no impossibility in curing the disease. Let” 
a deaf person puta watch intg his mouth, if he can 





| hear the ticking distinctly, he may be assured that 


the nerve is not injured, and that there is the strong- 
est probability of his being relieved by removing 
the external obstruction. I do not positively say, 
because the deaf person does not distinctly hear the 
ticking of the watch, that therefore the nerve is in- 
sensible; for it may happen that the interior tube 
from the mouth to the ear, may be closed up as well. 
as the external duct to the tympanum. But, if there 
be amy reason to believe that the nerve is good, the 
deaf persop should not despair,,but resort to the 
proper expedients for relief. [I am acquainted with 
a gentleman from whom I have received the follow- 
ing account of his deafness and his cure. 
e had been a long time incapable of hearing: 
s he says himself, he was as deaf as a post. Even 
ihe voice of a Stentor could not reach him. Somz 
ime since, he was fortunate enough to meet witha 
oung physician, bold, and persevering, who told 
im if he would put himself under his practice, he 
was satisfied he could administer relief. The deaf 
‘ntleman was very far from being sanguine: indeed, 
. did not permit himself to entertain much hope, 
but determined to try the experiment. The first 
thing the physician did was to procure a powerful 
syringe, more than ‘a foot long and two or three 
inches in the pipe. _With this he began to inject 
warm water copiously into the ear; thenevaryin 
with a solution of Windsor soap,and sometimes with 
warm milk just drawn from the cow. Oceasionally 
pluggets steeped into oil of almonds were inttoduc- 
ed into the ear, and the ears were tied up with hand- 
kerchiefs..The gentleman piqued himself on his 
perseverance, and well was he rewarded for it. For 


six da ere was no sensible good effect produced, 
but affer that time, and on repeating the injections 
with ringe, a small quantity of hardened wax 
ca and for the first time the voice of the 
phy broke upon the ear of the patient. This 
encou him to the repetition of the experiments, | 
and a 


ieee of wax, as large as an almond, and per-* 
fectly ef came ouf; and from that time to this, 
the gentleman has heard as well as any of his ac- 
quaintances, ‘The only protection he uses is in case 
he catches a little cold, to tie up the head, or use a 
little cotton dipped in oil. } ‘ 

He is now convinced that in nine cases out of ten, 
deafness proceeds from similar causes, and may be 
cured. We have persons professing to cure most of 
our diseases; we have oculists for the eye, dentists 
for the teeth, ladies to cure stammering. (I think the 
tongue falls properly within their jurisdiction.) Wh 
ave We mot professienal gentlemen who make it 
heir Biginess to “unstop the ears of the deaf?” [I 
am sure tat if I were as deaf as some of my friends, 
and all sort of communicatign “at that sense quite 
shut out,” I would freely give a good thumping fee 
to any person who would cure me. [would spare 


neither money nor pains to recover one Of the five 
senses, and that so important a one, which Provi- 
dence has given me. 
th 


In fact, | am not very certain 
he time will not come when surgery will be 
scure those who are born deaf, as she does 
are born blind. But hypothesis apart! 
ew abide by is the fact I have stated. 

$ PHILOS. 









SYBILINORACLES, 
[From the Richmond W hig.] 


Jd edidion of Merlin’s Prophe- 
beef written about a - 


>; > 
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sand years ago; imprinted at London by John Haw- 


kins, in theyear 1530. For an account of this 
extremély valuable and searce Book, vide Swift's 
works, vol. 3. p. 214, ed, 1766. 

1 


When the savage is meek ‘and mild, 

The frantic mother shall stab her child. 
i. 

When the cock shall woo the dove, 

The mother, the child shall cease to love. 
Ii. 

When men, like moles, work under ground, 

The lion a virgin true shall wound. 


Iv. 
When the dove and cock the lion shall fight, 
The lion shall crouch beneath their might. 


v. 
When the cock shall guard the eagle’s nest, 
The stars shall rise all in the west. 


vi. 
When ships above the clouds shall sail, 
The lion’s strength shall surely fail. 

vil. 
When Neptune’s back, with stripes is red. 
The sickly lion shall hide his head. 

vill. 
When seven and six shall make but one, 
The lion’s might shall be undone. 


SOLUTION. 

Verse ist.—The settlement of America by a 
civilized nation is very clearly alluded to in the first 
line. The frantic mother is Britain—America the 
child. 

* Verse 2d.—The cock is France, the dove Ameri- 

iia: their union is the epoucha when Ame- 

ase to love Britain; for so | understand 

>y, in which there is manifestly an equiv- 

oq hich is one of the most striking characteris- 
ties of the ancient oracles. 

Verse $d.—The siege of Yorktown, where a 
roaches were carried on by working in the earth, 
n the second line there is another equivo We 

are told by Mr. Addison in his Spectator that ’& lion 
will not burt a true maid:—this at first seems gon- 
tradicted by the Prophecy: bat it will be found}that 
at the epocha referred to, the virgin, or Virgihia (as 

1 North America was then ca!led in Europe) shall 
ound the lion, viz: Britain, which shows the precise 

time when the oracle should be acthamiiahed. 

Verse 4th—Alludes to the alliavee between 
France and America; before whose might Great 
Britain crouched. 

Verse 5th.—This certainly refers to the period 
when France (the cock) guarded the home of 
Americans (the eagle’s nest,) and assisted the States 
(the stars) to attain their independence—that is, to 
rise in the western hemisphere. 

Verse 6th.—It is very remarkable that the proper- 
ties of inflammable air by which balloons firsttravers- 
ed the upper regions, were then first discovered, an 
they are here evidently called ships. 

Verse 7th—When America’s navy cOvers the 

with red stripes, Britain’s will be humbled. 
erse 8th.—The thirteen States first confederated. 
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COMPOSITION FOR RESTORING SCORCHED LINEN. 
Boil, to a good consistency, in half a pin€@f vine- 
, two ounces of fuller’s earth, an ounce of hen’s 
Sai half.an ounce of cake soap, and the juice of 
two onions. Spread this composition ever the whole 
of the damaged part; and, if the scorching were aot 
quite through, and the threads actually consumed, 
after suffering it to dry on, and letting it receive a 
subsequent goed washing or two, the place will ap- 
pear full as white and “perfect as any other part of 


the linen. * 


Textensively in the one case than in the othem= 


VULGAR ERROR RESPECTING THE PUTTING OF SPIRITS 
INTO BOOTS AND SHOES TO PREVENT THE EFFECTS 
OF COLD. 

The custom of pouring brandy into the boots or! 


' 


shoes, when the feet have got wet, with a view to! 
prevent the effects of cold, is a _practice which | 
(though very common) is foundee in prejudice and 
misconception, and often proves fatal, by bringing | 
on inflammation and consequent obstruction in the | 
bowels. ‘This practice is adopted upon the suppo- | 
sition, that, because spirits, when swallowed, excite | 
an universal warmth and restore the circulation in| 
the extremities, they must do the same when ap-| 
plied to the extremities themselves. But the reverse | 
happens. Fluids, when evaporating, produce cold; | 
and the lighter or more spirituous the fluid, the | 
more quickly it evaporates, and the greater is the | 
degree of cold generated. ‘This ntay be proved by | 
a very simple ex eriment. If one hand be wetted 
with spirit and the other with water, and both are 
held up to dry in the air, the band wetted with spi- 
rit will feel infinitely colder than the other; or ifthe 
bulbs of two therinometers be so treated, the mer- 
feury will be observed to fail much more rapidlyiand 


Whatever danger, therefore, arises from cold or 
damp Teet, it is generally enhanced by the practice 
alluded to. If such a remedy is to be at all em- 
ployed, it ought, undoubtedly, to be taken into the 
stomach. 


ING THE SOLES OF SHOES O& BOOTS IN WINTER. 

This simple and effectual remedy is nothing more 
than a little bees-wax and mutton suet, warmed i 
pipkin, until in a liquid state; then rub some of it 
slightly over the edges of the sole where the stitches 
are, which will repel the wet, and not in the least 
preventghe blacking from having the usual effect. 


AS 


a yt eee 


Battmore, Fripvay, DecemsBer 29, 1826. 











4Ricuarp Hint & Sons are now the only agents 
in the state of Virginia, authorized to recewve sub- 
scriptions for this journal —exeept Ma. Cotto, who 
has authgrity to receive from those who get their pa- 
pers from the Richmond post office. 


@y-The Trustees of the MaryLanp Aqiiiccitu- 
RAL Society, are notified that their next meeting 


, 
e 1ith of January next, 


| will be held on ‘Thursday 

jat the residence,of John B. Morris. A full meeting 

is earnestly called for. Shotid indispensable busi- 

ness necessarily cause the absence of any of the 

members from any, of the future stated meetings, 

the propriety of giving notice of that fact if respect- 
ly suggested. 


¢#The thermometer, in this city, at 10 o'clock 
yesterday morning, stood at 15 degrees. 
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effects of cold in boots or shoes; To prevent snow 
or rain from penetrating boots or shoes. 


Book and Job Printihg 


at $5 per annum /for JOHN &. 


Joun D. Tor, corner of St 
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handsomely executgd. 
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A. Bed, 16 feet long. 25 by 12 inches. 
B. Cheek, 11 do. 25 12 ~~ 
. ©. Cheek, 10 do. @5 6 

D. Handle, 10 do. 6 4 * 

E. Levers, 17 do. 16 6 ‘ 
Driver, 4 do. 22 6. ‘ 
Do.ends, 4 do. 4 4 
Follower,5 do. 22 8 ; 

G. Bars, 6ido. 5 4 di? 

h. Keys,  14in. 4 4 do. 

I. Plank, $6 do. 22 1 do. 
Sides, 69 do. 60 14 do. 

lL Fulrrum, 38 do. 8 $4. do. 


‘the cotton cannot be so well stowed in the box. 
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Cotton is the most valuable export of this coun-| 
try, and it should be prepared in the best manner 
for shipping. It should never be put in d bales, 
it injures its appearance—the carriagé is hizher, 
and it must be compressed for shipping: It should 
be packed in damp weather, or as socom as. ginned; 
it loses in weight by remaining open; hénee the im- 

tance of a press in the house. ‘The bales should 

ave from 5 to 7 ropes, and be 44 or 5 feet long, if 
two widths of bagying, 21 inches square, and weigh | 
S00ib. If two and a half widths, 22 by 30 inches, 





and weigh 400ib. (Cotton can be pressed too hard;) of @ 


the latter size is preferred, because three bales of 

..@an be pressed sooner than four bales 
$00lb., and freight and storage is less. Every pe 
son Owning a gin, should have a good press built é 


the gin house; the most important points are, that it)in 
should be cheap, durable, nut liable to get out of'are raised for a new hold: this operation is repeated 
order, and worked with few hands‘ expeditiously. | eight times to complete a bale.’and can be done i 
Horizontal presses will not make handsome bales, | fifteenminutes. After the bale is roped, the wed 

the ‘ower end’is harder aod larger than the upper;/are driven back, which loosens a moving plank, 1, 
and the bale is .relieved:and easily rolled out. The 
power of this press is so great, that [ have put 
460lb. of cotton into five yards of bagging, with 





Cast iron cog wheels cannot be depended upon in 
cold weather. Iron screws are costly, work slow, | 


Manor: 






f TI nuee, 














ENCES. 
r Crossbar, $8 feet long, 12 by 6 inches. 
k. Hooks, $7in long, 2 by 1 inch. ' 

To first a 16in. the others 84 inches. 


Eyebolt welded in, 17 inches long, 14 square, |i, 


n. Bar, 78in. long, 14 din. teeth lin. apart, 
o. Bar, 102in long, 12 by 4in teeth the same, 
Eyebolt to do, 14in. long, lin. square. 


Pals, a1 @ by 4 
Rests of do, 8 5 3 
Bolts. 36 Zin round. 


Cap of Driver 22in long, 24 by lin. 
Staples fur do. 6in. shanks din. square. 


Joints of Levers, Sip. long, 4in. do h 





first, to ex 






doubly from danger; the op 
be hurt should any part break; ‘the irén 


wrought, and , at 

hooks feed v cannot be foréed out of 
place; the strength iron is increased, as the 
pressure it the first hold, the iron is three- 
fourths of an imeh square; at,the last hold two by 
one inch on each side;—a short handle can be used 


the operation, it may appear com- 
plex in the drawing, but it is simple in its operation. 

‘There can be more bales packed in it, than in 
any other, with equal force. By making the bed, 
levers and handle longer, there is more power, but 
slower work. White oak is the best timber, but 
yellow pine is very good for bed, cheeks, levers and 
plank. The driver and levers can be raised by 
pully or winch, but are more easily managed when 
balanced by weights—stone will do for weight, 
and can be carried outside the house. The driver 
may be connected to the levers by chains, instead 
of hooks, but the latter is most convenient. 


Hevers may be drawn down by windlass, &c., but 


there is no way so powerful, compact and durable, 


~ [as the toothed bars; they are placed three inches 
Yfapart The hooks bear, the three last times, on an 


iron bar, on top of driver. My patent embraces 
the use of the win levers in any way. 

The cost is $20 for patent—¢30 for irons—the 
carpenter’s Work, worth $25; there are now up- 
wards of fifty presses in operation in Virginia and 
Carolina. I subjoin the opinion of a few men who 
used screws, and other presses. 





This press appears to possess every advantage 
which can be desired; it may be put up in @ gin 
house; is easily worked; sim Te in ction; 
of immense power; loss by friction ¥ > the 
press box filled with great facility, 
think, supersede all others. FRS. H. 


We have used one of Mr. Williams’ 
presses, at ¢ Blandford mills, for several month 
ich we have packed bales weighing upwa 







ve ig 








Of opinion, that when well built, these 
aré more convenient, compact. powerful, and 
, than any other we know of—and as such 
recommend ther to the public. 

on R F. HANNON, 
R. H. TALIAFERRO. 


Petersburg, May 17, 1826. 






; or os al . We have seen the cotton press, built in this city, 
tion@F «ll powers; but a single lever being over the/bhy Mr Charles Williams, and several bales of cot- 
box, there is no facility for putting in the cotton;|ton that were paeked in it; and think it has many 
these observations arefounded on experience. important ad es over any other mode of pack- 


The above drawing represents a press placed 
under the gin; the @river is taken out through the 
floor and set aside; the cottun is then put in with 

at facility. Instead of one lever over the box, I 
“~ two. one on each side, framed together; strong 
iron hooks, fast to the levers with eye-bolts y 








ing cotton that 






inted with. 
(ILLIAM BOYLAN, 
JOSEPH GALES, 
JOHN BELL, 
LARKIN FOX. 
, August 28, 1826. 


re ac 








t openings, and take hold of iron bars it the 
driver; the two iron bars and pails are like the rag 










dle is worked as in‘pumping; the 


saw-will; the rest and pall, (shown large at n) the , r 

the cross-piece, and both bars go through it; 74 Wall street; ‘they will furnish patents, models, 
alls feed and irons, and ship them to any 

lves; what n gains, o holds; when the levers also be obtained of 8. Cochran 

n to._D, the springs force the keys into searfs, Thayer, Petersburg, Va, I. C. 

driver, and confine it down, while the levers and 










of these presses can be seen in operation, in 
of New York, at Messrs Hunt and High’s, 





rt, they can 


d,Sceva 


mao, Raleigh, 
. Nash, Milledgeville, Geo. 
CHARLES WILLIAMS. 
ew York, November 25, ‘“* 





UNIFED AGRIGULTURAL 


~ SOUTH CAROLINA, 
A meeting of the 


OF 
tes of the diferent - 
With manual power, and have great friction. Wood|one man; and { have taken a bale of hay, packed! cultural Societies of South Carolina was held be i 


Screws require much room, it is inconvenient put 

ting in the cotton; are vot durable, three fourths 

Power lost in friciion.« devers have the least iri 
Neo. 42. —VOL. 3. 
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|with a screw-press, weighing 47@)b. and 
one-third smaller, occupying, when; 
a space of only twenty-two cubic 











it|lambia, Dec. 4, 1826; when Mr. W''B. Scisroox 
essed;} Was called to hai 


y is| ed secretary. 







and J. N, Wurrnre appoint- 
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even, into less than five yards of bagging. ‘eb *, 
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Certificates were presented from the different 
Societies, of the election of the following gentle- 


men as delegates to attend the United Agricultural 
Society, viz. : 
Siuth Carolina Agricultural Society—Messrs. T. 





Smith, Jr., James Ferguson, James Rose, and Wm! 


Washington. 

St. Andrew's Society—Messrs. James Cuthbert, 
and Wm. Cattell. e 

Beaufort Agricultural Society—Messrs. William 
Elliott, W J. Grayson, Stephen Elliott, Jr., and) 
Col. Jacobs. ‘ 

Agricultural Society of St. John’s, Colleton—Messrs. 
Whitemarsh B. Seabrook, Wm. G. Baynard, John 
W. Matthews, and John Townsend. 

Farmers’ Society of Burnwell—Dr. J. 8. Bellinger, 
Angus Patterson, W. J. Duncan, B. H. Brown, and 
J. D. &dwards. 

Pendleton Farmers’ Society— Messrs. David Sloan, 
Thomas Pinckney, Jr. John E. Colhoun, R. Ander- 
son, and J, N. Whitoer. 

St. Helena Island Society—Dr. John A. P. Scott, 
and T. A. Coffin. 

St. Paul’s Society—Messrs. G. H. Manigault, W. 
Wilkinson, and John S. Ashe. 

Winyaw Farming Society—Messrs. ‘Thos. Carr, 
E. Flagg, J. W. Alston, B. Green, H. A. Middleton, 
and J. H. Reid. , 

Edgefield Agricultural Society—Messrs. Eldred 
Simkins, Senr., Jesse Blocker, and Andrew P. But- 


r. 

Each of the foregoing Societies being represent- 
ed, a committee was ajpointed, consisting of Messrs. 
W., Elliott, Bellinger and Seabrook, to revise the 
constitution proposed by a previous meeting of de- 
legates, for the government of the United Agricul- 
tural Society, to report on the 6th inst. and the 

- meeting adjourned. 

According to adjournment a meeting was held on 
Wednesday the 6th inst. and the following dele- 
gates attended. 

Messrs. W. B. Seabrook, J. W. Matthews, J. 
Townsend, J. Cuthbert, Wm. Cattell, I. Smith, Jr. 
James Rose, William Elliott, Dr. J. S. Bellinger, 
A. Patterson, B. H. Browa, J. D. Edwards, Dr.J. 
A. P. Scott, J. S. Ashe, T. Carr, J. W. Allston, C. 
Flagg, T. Pinckney, Jr., D. Sloan, R. Anderson, J. 
Blocker, A. P. Butler, and J. N. Wiilitner. 

The following Constitution was ¢énsidered and 
adopted. 

The undersigned Agricultural Societies, with a 
view to establish an union, to ensure am accordance 
in their sentiments and measures, to feand an Agri- 
culiural School and a Professorship of Agriculture, 
to collect and disseminate information, and the 
more etfectually to promote the permanent interest 
of their vocation, do agree to unite ander the name 
and style of United Agricultural Society of South 
Carolina, and to adopt the following as their arti- 
cles of association. 

Article I. There shall be held annually on the first 
Monday in December, a general meeting of the So 
cieties delegation at Columbia, S. C. ’ 

Art. I. Ab chal be incumbent on the apr 
para tag union, each to appoint not less than 
two, mor moré than five eee on and it shall be 
their duty to furnish the delegates with a certificate 
of their appointment after the following form: At a 
meeting of on the day of 18—, A. 
B C.D. &c. were duly elected delegates to repre- 
sent this Society in all meetings of the United Agri- 
cultural Society of South Carolina, for two Years, 
commencing from the first Monday in December. 

Art. lil. The officers of the Society shall consist 
of a President, two Vice Presidents, ‘I'reasurer, Re- 
cording Secretary, and a Committee of Correspon- 
dence and Communication, (who shall elect their 
Chairman by ballot,) to be composed of one men 
ber trom each of the constituent Societies 











preserve order in the general meetings, and perform 
all other duties appertaining to his office. 

Art. V. In the absence of the President, at any 
meeting, the senior Vice President to take the chair, 
and in the absence of the President and Vice Pre- 
sidents, the Society to appoint a President from the 
members present.» If any other officer is absent, the 
Society <a a member to supply the va- 
0 tem. 








he Recording Secretary shall faithfull 
ie proceedings of the Soeiety, and pr 
pers entrusted to his charge. 
I. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to 
receive all subscriptions from the different consti- 
tuent Societies, pay out such sums as may from 
time to time be authorised by the Society, and shall 
submit an annual report of receipts and expendi- 
tures, 

Art-VIII. It shall be the duty of the Committee 
to collect such important facts and suggestions re- 
lating to agriculture and rural economy as may be 
ofiered in their respective districts or elsewhere, 
and to communicate them to the Chairman one 
month before the annual meeting. 

art. iX. it shall be the duty of the Chairman of 
the Committee, who shail be ex officio Correspond 
ing Seegetary, to collate and diges:! all such reports 
as may be presented to him by the members of the 
Committee, and present them to tie Society, (to be 
used at theig.discretion,) at the general meetings in 
Columbia. 

rt. X. It shall be incumbent on the Societies 
composing the univa, to transmit to the United So- 
ciety, at each general meeting in Deceusver, a fair 
copy of all the important original communications 
which may have been read before them. 

rt. XI. Any Society formed for the same gener- 
al object, may become a member of the Union by 
sending delegates to the general meeting, who shall 
subscribe to these articles for their Society. 

Art. Xil. At all meetings, each Society therein 
represented by a delegate or deiegates, sual! be en- 
titled to one vote. 

rt XIi1. Until the Society shall adopt a plan of 
raising iunds to meet its exigencies, each Society 
agreeing to send a delegate or deieyates and sign- 
ing these articles, shall pay into the treasury twen- 
ty dollars. 

rt XIV. A majority of the Societies composing 
this union shall form a quor.m te transact ordinary 
business, but a less number may meet and adjourn 
from day today. ‘Two-thirds thereof shall form a 
quorum to appropriate money, but it shali require a 
concurrence of a majority of the whole to alter the 
constitution. 

The meeting then organized the United Agricul- 
tural Society by electing its officers 

Whitemarsh B. Seabrook was elected President. 

Col. Thomas Pinckney, Jr. Ist Vice President. 

Thomas Sinith, Jr 2d Vice President. 

ererh N. Whituer, Recording Secretary. 

‘iam Elliott, Treasurer. 

And Gen. I’. Carr, W Cattell, J. Rose, J. W. Mat- 
thews, Dr. J. S. Bellinger, R Anderson, Dr. J. A. 
P. Scott, J. S. Ashe, E. Simkins, and W. Elliott, 
were elected a Committee of Correspondence 
and Communications, 

At a subsequent meeting of the United Agricul- 
tural Society, the following resolutions were suo- 
mitted and adopted. 

Resolved, That it be recommended to every 
member of this Society, to use his best efforts for 
promoting in his respective district, the culture of 
some staple suited to our climate, and which may 
divert the attention of planters from the culture of 
cotton, now produced in excess. 

Resolved, That a premium of forty dollars be 
awarded to any experimentalist, who shall succeed 





Art. IV. It shall be the dutpof the Presidént to 


. 


in introducing such new culture on a e of 
ground not less than oue acre. =r. 








« 
- 
. (Jan. 5, 7 
An @miginal communication was also received 


from Mr. N. Herbemont on the cultivation of the 
grape, which was ordered to be published in the 
American Farmer; superior specimens of dongestic 
wines, by Messrs. S. Maverick and N. Herbemont, 
homespun osnaburgs, by Mr. J S. Deas; and peas, 
for distribution amongst the members, by»Dr. J. 
Ramsay, were severally presented tothe Soviety’at 
this meeting. 

Two hundred copies of the constitution and gene- 
ral outlines of the proceedings of this Society, were 
ordered to be printed for distribution amongst'the 
constituent Societies. 
of the, State Gazette and of the differem Charleston 


ss 
‘ 
amet 


the same. = 
A true e3 from the minutes. Ie OS 
' PH N. WHITNER, Rec. Sec, 
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PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY FOR PROMOT.*. 
ING AGRICULTURE. 

© Stated Meeting, December 19, 1826, & 

Dr. @Mease, Vice President, in the chair.” The 
following communications were read. , 

On brewer's grains as a food for store pigs. . The» 
sufficiently nourishing to promote the developement — 
of the frame, without too great a tendency to 
it is also cheap. Mr. Botton, of the Ge 
brewery, put up forty bushels in the year 
a during the summer following. Ih Sep- 






tember dst, one of the casks containing graifs was 
openel, which bad been filled in December, 1825, 
and with the exception of a few on the top, (which, 
however, Were eagerly devoured by the pigs,) the 
grains were found as fresh as if they had been 

j mashed the preceding day. Mr. B. sinks a pipe Or 
cask in the earth, so deep that its top is level with) 
the surface; the grains are then put in, and : 
tro@fen: Salt, in the proportion of one peck to twenm- . 
‘tyebtshels, is spriakled through the mass; the head — 
of fle cask ® into it, abeut six inches, and co- 
vered to the level of the chimes with clay; a Wbse 
board is thén thrown over the cask, and the 
contents ready for use,in one or twelve months, 
as may be.required. 

2. A letter from Thomas Appleton, U. S. Consul 
at Leghorn, to the chairman, enclosing an abridged 
prose translation of the admired Italian poem “It Ca- 
pello di Paglia,” omthe Straw Hat, by Signor Marco 
Lastri, late President of the Academy ef Agricul- 
ture at Florence; containing details of sowing the 
seed, gathering, preserving, and separating the 
straw, and the various preparatory operations to fit 
them for use in the manufactory of Leghorn hats. 

It is pleating to see the various products of the 
soil call forth the muse. Dr. Granger in his poem, 
“The Sugar Cane,” has given the whole agricul- 
ture of that plant,and the manufacture of sugar. 
Philips details the culture of the apple, and the 
conversion of its juice into a delicious drink — 


sheep and of wool. The culture of tobacco has 
been described in classical Latin by a poet 
Brazils; and Signor Lastri now shows how a 
portant and valuable manufacture may be produc- 
ed from the skilful working of a cheap raw ma- 
terial. It is to be wished that some American 
would favour us with a versified translation of his 
fine poem. 

$3. A letter from Mr. Jobn Griggs, of Charlestown, 
Jefferson county, Virginia, to the chairman, with a 
specimen ef very long red potatoes, of a most pro- 
lific nature. ‘Ihree pecks produced forty-two bush- 
els! Their origin ts unknown, Mr. Griggs pur- 
chased them off a raft which came down ‘oto- 
mac. Some members present recollected having 





oted potatees apparently similar to those sent by 
. G. some years since: the produce was great, 


we 


sal 


Also ordered that the editors’. “ 
papers, be requested to give each one imsertidp a 


advabtage stated to attend this food, is its being > 


Dyer, in “The Fleece,” gives the management of — 
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at the quality not sufficiently farina “for the 
A or ree. or cattle, they would be found a 
fitable winter food. 

4. Dr. Tidyman, of South Carolina, an honorary 
member of society, sent to the chairman, wit 
a letter, some seeds of the sweet potato, which were 
distributed. The planters of South Carolina, find- 
ing that frem long cultivation of the same vaneties 
of the sweet potato, they are degenerated, have de- 
termined to improve them by sowing the seeds. It 
was upon this principle that the “Philadelphia So- 
ciety for promoting Agriculture,” proposed at the 
Jast ancual meeting ‘‘a premium for the best pota- 
wth of the seeds of the apples.” Thé 
highly fari ui **foxite” potatoes are said to be 
the result of this process. 

The ehairman mentioned, that ilies Mayland 
& Son, tobacconists, of Philadelphtayfad received 
from Cuba a quantity of the seed of the first quali- 
ty tobacco produced in that island, called « Buell’ 
Abazo.” - This information is here given for the 
benefit of the cultivators of tobacco. The ‘expor 
tation of this seed, or of the tobacco produced 
from it, is prohibited, except on the king’s account, 

The following donations were received— 

From Robert-Barclay, F.sq.,of Berry Hill, Eng., 
through the President of the Society, Loudon’s En- 
cyclopedia of Agriculture, and a translation in 

ank ¥erse of the first book of the Georgics of Vir- 

net: valuable notes, by the Rev. Robert Hob- 
Poof ornwall. The three first numbers ofa New 

grictltural Magazine, from the editor, J. *Lou- 
don, of London. (U. States’ Gaz. 





WOOLLEN MANUFACTURES. 


[The object of the following memorial is so close- 
ly connected witb the interests of all classes of agri 
culturists, and especially those of*the wool-grower, 


ing, for recording it, the space w 
It is not deemed probable that 
memorialists will be granted at 
of Congress; but the petition 
ferred again and again, for agri 
almost the only class in our countfy, that seldom 
confer about and concert for their peculiar interests, 
and never persevere in measures to mehorate and 

rotect them. For ourselves, we apprehend that a 

igher protecting duty to ingure a greater profit 
to the capitalist whose monéy jis invested in wool- 
len manufactories, would givé Fise to smugyling in 
a degree that would defeat the object proposed. 
We content ourselves, however, for the present, 
with registering the memorial a8 containing the 
doctrine and the objects of those whe advocate the 
policy of premiums to be established by act of 

ongress for insuring a profitable result to a parti- 
cular speculation.) 







MEMORIAL 
Adopted at the meeting of Woollen Manufacturersy 
recently held in this city.—{ Boston } ' 


To the honourable the Senate and House of Repré_ 
sentatives of the United States of America, 
Congress assembled— 
The subscribers, citizens of the United States, 

respectfully represent, that they deem it their duty 

to solicit your attention to the present state of the 

nufacturers of woollen goods in this country. 

hen the last act, revising the tariff, was passed, 
it was anticipated that sufficient_encouragement 
and protection would be thereby secured to Ameri- 
¢an manufacturers. In the year following, the pas- 
sage of that act, the manufacturers of woollen 
goods in England, prosecuted their business with 
unexampled energy and activity, and exported vast 
quantities of their fabrics to every part of América, 


_|unable to sell at less prices than those of this-coun- 









stance, together with the above mentioned fact, in- 
duced many of our citizens to invest large amounts 
of yr bap in manufactories, confidently believing 
that they should not yield to foreign manufacturers 
in a far ition, and that such a competition 
would be secured to them by law. Subsequent 
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system. Wool is ‘now sold in Europe at 
e in the United States, ‘Sore at 


cent. below i 
your memorah have y purchased bills of 
exchange at 12 per premium, and remitted 
them to England for the purchase of “eer 
will cost them less, delivered at their doors, with all 





experience has taught us, that the vast business 
done by the British manufacturers was the result of 
improvident speculation, and was not required by 
the wants of consumers. The quantity of manufac. 
tured goods far exceeded the demand for them, and 
hence has arisen the unexampled embarrassments 
and sufferings of the English nation; sufferings which 
have affected the manufacturers in this country se- 
verely, and from which they cannot be relieved, with- 
out the aid of their national government. ‘TheEnglish 
manufacturers have exported their goods to their 
agents in this country, for sale, and, for than 
a year past, they have been and are now continual- 
ly disposing of them in large quantities at publie 
Yendue, at little or no profit, and often at a great 
sacrifice. We do not enjoy that fair competiti 

with them which we anticipated. American ma@au- 
faeturers must sell their goods at ‘as low rates as 
foreign manufacturers, or discontinue their opera. 
tions. They are not protected against this state of 
things by the duties imposed on foreign goods, for 
two reasons, viz. the nature of the duty, and the 
manner in which it is determined. Being*an ad va- 
lorem duty, and both their. owners and their agents 
being foreigners, having but one interest, it is well 
known that their goads are appraised in the invoices 
of them, far below their true value even in Eng- 
land. ‘This, and the advantages which the foreign 
manufacturer has in the price of labour, and cost 
of the raw material, renders competition on the 
part of the manufacturers here impossible. In this 
manner the United States are detrauded of their 
revenue, and the act, revising the tariff, and which 
was intended, undoubtedly, to protect our manufac- 


foreign manufacturer as if it did not exist. 


try. We see them do it daily,and they advance 
their most important interests by doing it. Their 
course has long been, after supplying other mar- 
kets, to throw the surplus remaining into the Ame- 
rican market; where, if it be sold at cost, they in- 
cur no loss; and, whether sold for cost or for less 
than cost, they secure one object of the utmost im- 
portance to them, the depression of American 
factures. 
Again, under the laws regulating the dutiesson 
woel and woollen cloths, they can afford to sell 
woollen goods equal in quality to ours, cheaper 
than we can in our own market. Those laws are a 
protection to them, but not to us. By the revision 
of the tariff in 1324, the dutiegy on imported wool- 
len goods was advanced only eight per cent. ad va- 
lorem, while that on wool was increased _fifleé® per 
cent. No wool is exported hence to Europe, but 
large quantities of it are purchased by our citizens 
there, and imported into this country. More than 
‘one third of the wool manufactured here is obtained 
e, and manufacturers of the United 
have to pay the duty of thirty per cent. on 
ile they have the mere nominal protection of 
thirty-three and a third per cent. ad-valorem duty on 
foreign goods, and that duty determined by the 
party paying it. ‘The records of our custom houses 
show that more than four-fifths of the woollen goods 
sent to this country, are imported by and on ac- 
count of foreigners. ‘Fhis fact alone demonstrates 
that our manufacturers are not protected by our 
existing laws, and that something further is requir- 


It cannot-be said that foreign manufacturers = 


the charges of exchange, freight, duty, &c. than 
the price of the awry here. ag Bre A in this 
country have imported large parcels of wool from 
England the last year, paid the duties and all 
charges, amounting to 50 per cent. and sold it here 
atan advance. As to the price of labour in a coun- 
try like England, it must at all times be much low- 
er than in the United States, and for a long time it 
has been and ‘now is obtained at the lowest rate, 
consistent with the support and existence of those 
who perform the labour. Present appearances do 
not groty any hope of a speedy change in this re- 
8 
Further, in a large manufacturing country like 
gland, it is not to be expected that the predic: 
of labour will always be measured by the 
exact extent of the demand. There is always a 
surplus—and that surplus is sent to the United 
States. It is removed from their home market, to 
maintain the price of the residue left there; and its 
introduction here produces the same effect, which 
would be caused in England if that surplus were 
retained thére. For a long time the manufacturers 
in England have manufactured much more than has 
been required for consumption. The surplus, be- 
yond the amount wanted in their home market, has 
en sent to this country; and the effect of this has 
been to maintain or increase the value of the resi- 
due of their manufactures, and to reduce the value 
of all similar articles in the Uni 
obviously for the interest of foreign 
so to dispose of such a surplys: for, 
should be sold at a sacrifice, th 
will be more than compensated by the ad 







value on the residue—while the effect on all thee 
American manufactures must be precisely as injue ~ 
‘as it would be to the manufactures if that sur- ~ 


S were sold in their home market. {[t muat and 
is depress the value of American goods, of which 

Sbfficient quantity can be readily manufactared to 
supply the wants of this people. 

tis well: Bown, too, that where there is a sur- 

plus of afiy articles in the market, the price of the 
wholetignot thereby diminished in exact proportion 
to the amount or extent of that surplus. But the 
consequence is always to reduce the price or worth 
of all articles of the description below their true 


Palade "Tile fact that, there is more than is wanted 


for consumption, discourages all purchasers, and 
the goods must be kept or sold by the holders of 
them at aloss. If England sacrifices in the United 
States only oue million of woollen goods per annum 
at auction, the certain result is that the residue of her 
goods sells at a greater price, and that all the Ame- 
rican goods of the same description, must be sold 
foriless than their value, and at a price regulated 
bse rate at which the foreign goods are sacri- 
Nor is it any gain to the p 
States, that foreign goods are thus: , Or 
less than their cost. The existence of our menu- 


factures is the cause of this, and their ruin its ob- 
ject. Wehare shown that the effect ite itp. 
verish the thousands in the United States who are 
ged in the different branches of “pasate 

Wocerring those who would inve 

in this branch of, business, from doing so, 
ruining those have alread pa Tee in. it. 
These sacrifices of foreign will cease to be 













ed to secure them against the .excessive im 
tions of foreign goods. The low rate of wool 
labour abroad, and the inefficienéy, of out tariff, 





where they were sold to great profit. The circum- 
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Wr whee they have produced their effects, and 
rican manufactures ‘have ceased to exist. 







, We do not ask that the « on imported wool 
should be id or di . "The quantity 
of it prod 


United States is not equal to 
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the demand for it, afd our manufacturers must ob- 
tain it from foreign countries. ‘T'@ increase that) 
duty would be to i additional burthens on) 
them, who are unabled to endure those already ex- 
isting.», We will not ask to have the duty on wool 
diminished. It is a burthen to us now, but we trust 
and believe that, ere long, sufficient will be produc- 
ed in the United States to render it unnecessary for 
us to purchase it at an advance of fifty per cent. in 
the market of those who themselves use it, and with 
whom we believed our government infended we 
should be able to compete on terms both fair and 
ual, 

Neither do we ask that an increase of the ad va 
lorem duty on woollen goods should be imposed, un 
less on principles, and under regulations, very dif- 
ferent from the present, and which shall secure the 
enforcement of laws, which are now notoriously and 
continually evaded to the diminution of tue national 
revenue and to the ruin of many of our citizens. 

We know of but one resource. It is an enti 
change in the amount and mode of determining t 
ad valorem duty; or the adoption of a “minimum 


duty,” which will not and cannot be evaded, and} 


which shall be apportioned upon the number of 
yards or quantity of cloth imported in every in- 
stance. Such a measure may protect the manufac 

turer. It can injure no one. No class of men in 
this community can eore without all partaking 
in their prosperity. ‘The price of goods to the con- 
sumers — can never be increased to their injury; 
competition among our own citizens will prevent it. 
All experience proves, especially the experience of 
American manufacturers, that no class of our citi- 
zens can long continue in the exclusive enjoyment 
of any lucrative branch of business) Competition 
will reduce their gains to a fair and reasonable stan- 
dard. ‘To that staadard we are willing to conform. 
But we are not willing to see the revenue defraud- 
ed, and our own citizens embarrassed or ruined, for 
the benefit of foreigners, who evade our laws, and 
make war upon our most important interests. 

In most of the large manufactories in New Eng- 
land at least half the machinery is idle. The own- 
ers of large factories, who have completed their 
buildiogs and purchased machinery, have discon- 
tinwed their operations, and await with anxiety the 
determinations of their National —- hose 
who continue a great portion of their former busi- 
ness, do so under great embarrassments, and with- 
out any hope of successful competition, some 
laws are enacted for their relief. 

That their interests, and the interes 
try may be thus protected, is the e ; 
your memurialists. 

Boston, 23d October, 1826. 


coun 
yer of 





A NEW ENEMY TO WHEAT AND RYE. 
Mr. SKINNER, Washington, Dec. 29, 1826. 
The Rev. Timothy Dwight, late president of Yale 


AMERICAN FARMER. | 


am. 5,187, 2 











it was sound. In Southborough, a Mr. Johnson|e 


sowed with rye a field of new ground. At the south 
end of the field also grew a single barberry bush. 
The grain was blasted throughout the whole length 
of the field in a narrow tract, commencing at the 
bush, and dercing | directly in the course and to 
the extent in which the blossoms were diffused by the 
wind. In another field the property of a Mr. Harri 
ton, an inhabitant of the same township, exactly 
same circumstances existed, and the same misehi 
followed.” It appears also, from other facts stated 
a little farther by the same author, that even escu- 
lent roots, planted near a barberry bush in a gar 
den, never came to perfection. Presuming that 
some of your readers may find some of those insi- 
dious foes lurking about their fields and gardens,J 
have sent you this extracts furnishing a means by 
whichiifhey may be known, like the conqueror, by 
the devastation they carry with them. y 
I conclude by recommending their extirpation. * 
Yours, &c. 









} LARGE VEGETABBEES. 
JS. Sxinnen, Eso. Winton, VN C., Dee. 20, 1826. 


Dear Sir,—As I have often seen in your very 
useful paper, the size and weight of the vegetable 
growth of our country, permit me to state two cir 
cumstances that | think worthy of attention. The 
first, a Radish from my gafden, measuring 184 
inches in girth, or cireumference, weighing 3 Ibs. 
114 oz., seen by a number of gentlemen. . The 
other, as related by A. Cross, Esq., of Gates coun- 
ty, N. C.; who measured a Sweet Potato four feet 
in length and 15 inches in circumference. The ra- 
dish was from the seed of the small spring radish, 
which went to seed the last summer, and was-sowed 
in August or first of September, and pulled on the 
6th of December. 

Very respectfully, your obed’t, 
G. M. SMITH. 


I 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 


{From the commencement of this journal, one of 
the avowed and leading objects of the Editor has 
been to record what is passing, and to promote 
whatever may be designed, for the cultivation and 
extension of our Internal resources. ‘he large 
amounts subscribed by the state of Maryland and 
the United States, in the Chesapeake and Delaware 
canal, independent of the nature of the work itself, 
have made it a national work, and the apprehensions 
which exist, that these amounts have been unprofita- 
bly invested, if, indeed, they be not entirely sunk, 
makes every document important, which sheds light 
upon the subject: hence itis, that it is incumbent on 
us to publish the following.) 


CHESAPEAKE AND DELAWARE CANAL. 
LETTER TO THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 








College, in his travels through New England and 
New York, about the year 1810, states it as the 
opigiop, of the farmers of Connecticut, that the 
‘‘barberty bush” blasts wheat and rye. Vol. 1, p. 344, 
he says, “its blossoms, which are numerous, and con- 
tinue a considerable time, emit a pungent effluvium,| 
believed to be acrimonious and to injure effectually 
both kinds of these grain. Among other accounts, 
intended to establish the truth of this opinion, | 
havevheard the following. A farmer of Long island, 
sowed a particular piece of ground with wheat, 
every Second year, for nearly twenty years. On the 
southern limit of this field, grew a single barberry 


bush. ‘Ihe southern ‘winds prevailing at thatisea- {illed’in, but orders have been given to have it done| both sides finished 


land Delaware Canal company, very respectfully sub- 


To the Honorable Richard Rush, Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States. 
The President and Directors of the Chesapeake 


mit the following brief statement of the progress and 
present condition of the works; and this they'do 
with the greater, satisfaction, as demonstrating that 
their labours ate at length drawing towards a suc- 
cessful termination. - 

So much of the wharf work of the Delaware Har- 
bour, as had been directed to be built the present 
season, is nearly finished; the south pier is not yet) 





\route had been finally settled, borings were 





inally intended, with banks of earth. hut 
it will be much more cotenieat, eommodious “on 
secure. It will enclose an area of about seven acres, 

The Delaware tide lock is finished. It was found 
that the stone, which entered into its formation 
could not be wrought so as to make neat joint! 
though otherwise very suitable; and as the best 
water cement has been freely used in the construc. 
tion of this lock, no doubt can be entertaé it 
is a substantial, dur.ble piece of masonry. A very. 
stiff clay, weil puddled outside of the w ‘serves to 
give a tanal covwrity to the work. > 

Sect. No. 1, and 2, are nearly. finisheds’.A 


cart loads of earth are yet to be and ’ 
trifling work done to the swivel idldee Newbold’s 


when this part of the canal will be completed ang 
favigable. & 
“Sect. No. $."This has been, in some respects, the: 
most interesting, troublesome anid expensive section | 
n the whole line; and from the difficulties which. 
ve occurred in the course of its execution, has 
caused much ansiety to the Board. It extends” 
abaut three miles and a half through the Cranbe 
and St. George’s marshes, from No. 2 to the left lock, - 
The engineer in chief, in alate report, says—*The 
ground on this section, has generally been as bad 
as nature ever formed to carry a fatal over Asa” 
measure of early precaution, previously ii 
the excavation of a spade of earth, an 





to be made here and elsewhere, te 
character of the earth; and the Board w to 
believe that a stiff clay prevailed through all these 
marshes, tova considerable depth below what would 
be required for the bottom of the canal; buts the 


work went on, and the true nature of the ground ™ : 


developed, it was seen to be altogether anfit to, 
ter into the construction of the tow path; no alf 
tive therefore refmained, but to incur the very. 
expense of conveying solid upland earth from 
tance for that purpose. 7 
The sinking of this heavy material has been very 
great; but in the unvaried opinion of the Enginéer 
in Chief, and other eminently qualified individuals, 
confirmed by the frequent personal observations and 
judgment of the members of the board, no other 
means of forming a safe and durable canal over these 
marshes could be pursued. The tow path has-at 
length been cused along the entire line of this sec- 
tion and nearly the whole of it has been finished: but 
ata very heavy expenditure of money, and about 
five hundred thousand cubic yards of solid earth. 
The actual contractors were bound to have complet- 
ed this section in July last; but it is probable they 
will not finish it before next spring. In a late com- 
munication from the engineer in chief, he remarks 
on the subject of this section, that “much has been 
said about the line being altered from the original 
location. I do not think it has been deviated from, 
at any one point, twenty feet from the plan reported 
by Mr. Randel. Many persons have asserted, and 
ag believe, that by a differeat location of this 
ine, by cutting off the hard points of land that put 





. 







. 


into the marshes, the canal would have been fort 
cheaper.—After much examination and refi 


upon this question of location, I am perfectly sa’ 
fied, that the present location is the best; taking 
into consideration the drainage, the free vent of 
water for the side power, if ever used, and the least 
injury to the country, on account of stagnant water, 
prejudicial to health.” : 
The Lock at St. George’s is going on well. The 
excavation has been accomplished, the piles driven, 
the floor laid, and about six feet of masonry on 
It is, however, probable, that 


son in which the bush was in bloom, carried the. ‘orthwith. The drudging machine is advantageous-|from,the near approach of winter little more ean 
effluvia, and afterwards the decayed blossoms Over ly employed in excavating the basin. It will shortly | be done until spring 


a small breadth of this field for a considerable ex-* 


tent; and wheresoever they fell, the wheat was be used on the marshes. This harbour will neces- || 


be removed through the tide lock into the canal, to’ 


sect. No. 4. This section extends from the lit 
at St. George’s, 3 miles westwardly, through 


blasted, while throughout the remainder of the field sarily ost much more than if it had-been construct-|the mill pond. The embankment, to Wilson’s Point, 
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- ) ope the Board has been studious to preserve} man there, he says, being resolved to break some very 
, 


_ within the estimate made by the board of 


No. 42. —Vor. 8.) 





— eam 
is rapidly progressing, aiid looks well. About one 

mile sand’ fifty-three chains of the eastern end off 
this section have been recently re-let, and will pro-| 











CANAL TOLLS. 


the Erie, Champlain, Uayugas and. Seneca Canals, 











bably be finished in May next. : 

‘The residue of this ‘section is under contract to] ™ a ne pe 1825, 4 4 
other: » whose contracts are also of very re- Peis gms ’ 
sent dates. a ; og. 

Sect. No. 5. The eastern division of this section,}~” mcrae: seme: wage rte Ol 
of which, as reported by the engineer ip hi  ——S— —— 
about three handred thousand cubic yards are yet / LADIBS’ DEPARTMENT. 





to be excavated, has likewise quite lately gone into} 
the hands of other contractors, who are proceeding TULIPS. 
with spirit and good effect. The western division (From Maddock’s Florist’s Directo 

of this section ooo in the hands of the persons Coanheded rY:) 

who originally undertook it, and who are efficient by [Cone from page $25.) , 

men. They have also about three - thousand|»Hail storms are very injurious to the foliage of 





cubic-yards of earth,to excavate. 4 ‘tulips, early in the spring; for wherever a hail stone 
The bridge at the Buck has been for some weeks falls or strikes, the part is bruised, the fre ula- 


The tolls received in 1826, by the Collectors of ona 





in use. The covering and painting are finished. feifignof the juices-“and growth of thé plant ped. 
is a neat, substantial structure, built on thé best mes) 84> wounded parts lose their verdure, and a dis- 
chanical principles, both useful and ornamental. @@reeable effect is: uced to the eye; therefo 

Sect. No.6. There is liitle more to be done on although it isnotabsolately necessary to cover th 


: tion. -A few di dditional lab @irinferior beds of,tulips during a com : 
seas ao. ™ mi ies (7 is highly proper to defend them agains ‘bail 
The pivot bridge at Turner's is nearly finished, Storms in the spring; and likewise to cover them 


and may be converted into use whenever wanted. © | When in bloom, in case of hot or windy weathe 
*. See No. 7. 'Phis section is also so forward that it}Which would soon destroy their beauty. 
Those who wish to procure new orgie? of tu- 
ali lips, should procure the best sorts of br r tulips, 
; The Western Locks. ’ a name they are getiérally known by; these consist 
The Masonry will be completed in a week; th€jof one plain colour,on a White or yellow bottom: 
workmen are now employed im coping the walls—jno person should make the attempt who is not pos- 
the timber and plank for the grates are prepared.’ sessed of a great fund of patience and perseverance, 
These locks present a betfér appearance than thos¢ as the period of procuring finely broken tulips from 
on the eastern division of the line, the Stone being breeders is very uncertain, so much so that it is not 
more easily wrought into close joints, and they are; unusual to wait ten or twemty’ years without the de- 
equally durable and substantial. ‘ 'sired success, although it sometimes happens fortu- 
Havin formed contracts for the whole line of nately to take place the first, second, or third year 
» the canal, and at an early period, the board seemed of their biooming:* and where the collection of 
: that it wonld be complcted coos | bronsere is numerous, there may be reasonable ex- 
y the b Jnited | pectations of procuring one or two valuable new 
States Engineers, and the distinguished, engineers’ flowers annually, but not otherwise; a poor dry soil is 
who were associated with them in a acy were most likely to produce these effects; and a ; 


may be easily completed during the winter. 


and location of the line of canal; they were’ instance has occurred, where forty breeders 
disappointed, and now find, by a report@f their En-| fifty became broken, or variegated, in one season, 
gineer in chief, that the ultimate cost of this work jn a situation of this description. 
will exceed the estimate more than as much as they} New sorts of breeders are procured from seed, 
had flattered themselves it would fall short of it;) but such only as have very tall, strong stems, with 
_ and that of course the funds at present provided,’ large well formed cups, clear in the bottom, ate 
will prove insufficient for its completion. worth cultivating. 4 
Whether this be owing to the repeated default of| The seed should be-saved from the most pépfect 
contractors; the heavy and unexpected expenditures breeders, in preference to the finest of the varie- 
on the marshes; the expense incurred by the in-! gated or broken sorts, as the seed of such produces 
creased dimensions of the locks, the alteration of| nothing but poor weak breeders, of no value. “Ht 
the harbour, and the additional elevation of the) should remain growing on the stem till the pericar= 
summit bridge, &c. or to other causes; incident, per-| nium becomes of a brownish colour, and begins to 
haps, to all similar undertakings, and which it may |gpen; it is then sufficiently ripe, and should be cut 
not be in the power of human prudence to foresee! off, with six or eight inches of the stem, and treat- 
or control—it is perhaps of little comparative im-! ed afterwards, in all respects, agreeable to the di- 
portance to inquire. Unpleasant and unexpected me 
as the disclosure is to themselves, the Board hasten} + justice relates a case which he saw practised in 
to apprise the government of the fact. Holland, which is caleulated to afford considerabje en- 
It is proper further to remark, that while, on the|eouragement to the breeders of this flower. A gentle- 








economy in all their disbursements, so on|fine colours of new breeders which he had recently 
rocured, prepared a very lean, sandy, and gravelly 
il, and therein he planted the roots eight inches be- 





the other, considering this to be a national work 2 
great and lasting ingerest, they nace _ . & the surface ot the beds. The first s he broke 
duty to conduct the whole on a scale of liberality; Fly of them'extremely well, most of @hleh retained 
which should combine utility with permanency, and/ ¥),;. stripes to their fading, andy irely thrown 
prove a durable “monument of the public spirit of| oF their original colours. The tumn he 
the age. Had they done otherwise, they would not, pianted them in some of his richest garden mould, and 









have realized the just expectations of the publick, 
nor bave deserved the confidence of their consti- 
tuents. 

Signed by order and on behalf of the Board of 
President and Directors. 

THOMAS P. COPE, Chairman. 
H. D. Grier, Secretary. : 
and Delawa-e Canal Office,g “© 
December 6, 1826. . $ 


tmost of them retained their colours. ‘The reason he 
gave for changing the soil the second year, from that 












rections hi gement yacinth 

‘ gs will bloom by the 
fourth or fifth, D8 if not all, by the seventh 
year. 


Ear should be lanted a motthor six 
eo. 4. » the Liswers, at rather a less © 
depth, and im a warmer situation; they will then 
blow in Marefi or April following; their stems are 
much ee gow their properties, in general, are 
much infe to the late blowers; they consist of 
roses, bybloemens, and bizards, of which, however, 
there are many varieties 


A description of the properties of a fine ‘varieguteil 
description of the pase ot a 
The stem should be strong, elastic, and erect, 


— about thirty inches above the surface of the 


The flower should be large and composed of six 
petals: these should proceed a little horizontally at 
t, and then turn upwards, forming almost a per- 
ct cup, with a round bottom, rather widest at the 


4 top. 


The three exterior petals should be rather larger 


*\than the three interior ones, and broader at their 


base: all the petals should have perfectly entire 
edges, free from notch or serrature; the top of 
each should be broad and well rounded, the ground 
colour of the flower, at the bottom of the cup, 
should be clear white; or yellow; and the various 
rich coloured stripes, which are the principal oina- 
ment of a fine tulip, sMould: be regular, bold, and 
distinct on the margin, and terminate in fine broken 
points, elegantly feathered or pencilled. 

The centre of each leaf, or petal, should contain 
one or more bold blotches, or stripes, intermixed 
with small portions of the original or breeder co- 
lour, abruptly broken into many irregular obtuse 
points. florists are of the opinion bere 4 
central stripes, or blotches, do not contribute to 
beauty and elegance of the tulip, unless confined to 
a narrow stripe, exactly down the centre, and that 


-|they should be perfectly free from any remains of the 


very beautiful and delicate, especially when they 
ave a regular narrow feathering at the edge; 
the great onpoisseurs in this flower, unani 
Jenotes superior merit, when th 
ith rich colouring, distributed in a 
ilar manner throughout the flower, 


pear ver or breeder colour: it is certain that such ap- 








exc bottom of the cup, which, it cannot 
be d ould be a clear, bright white or yel- 
low, [stain or tinge, in order to constitute 
a perle 





: fHER AND PRUNELLA. 

A writer nthe Merrimack Journal, has opened 
a battery against the fashion of wearing cloth shoes 
by the ladies. He says, with great justice: 

“If there is one constant practice that deserves 
execration, this is it. Examine the many cases of 
consumption and decline now prevalent hewaghsat 
our country, and it will be found 4 
the patient, by wearing cloth ’ t 
wet, which caused a slight cold—before “first 
cold was fairly cured, a second one was taken by — 
the same carelessness, and so it continu un a 

a 














consumption is seatéd—when, ufter linge 
months, death ends the scene. It is a fa 
presume will not be disputed, that tw 
at least are carried out Of the world 
tion, where one male is. ‘1 believe this tafinot 





wherein he at first pianted them, was, that as at first 
they were planted in a iean, gravelly soil, the magni- 
tude of their roots was so diminished, that he w 


they were broke; and therefore he planted thea in 
rich soil, te enlarge their roots. ‘The experiment 

cevded, and the roots recovered nearly $o their pristine 
magnitude — Brit, Gard. Direct. WI. . , 













afraid their flowers would have been small, although : 


accounted fof inany other nanner, than that men 

@ fiot a tenth part so caréless of their health as 
are. You cat scarcely namé a prudent man 
will consent to have his feet wet by thim shoes 
two or three times. every week; on the contrary, 
many take a ‘to have their boots water proof. 
If the ladies that lastingyor valencia, or satin 


oe 4 































shoes are handsomer than 
leather, they are sadly 
opinion of the gentlemen,” 


at least in the 





ists as | have 5) ,and can be attested by 





DUCK SHOOTING. 
To the Editor of the Elkton Press. 

Siz,—It may not be uninteresting to some of 
your distant readers, to be informed of the manner 
of shooting wild ducks on the Susquehanna; and 
though many of them may be incredulous, no citi- 
zen of Cecil county will doubt the sequel. 

The phrase toleing ducks, peculiar to this part of 
the world, is not understood any where else, and is 
practised in the following manner: 

When a gunner discovers a flock of ducks float- 
ing at too great distance to be shot from the 
shore, he crawls near the water, and conceals 
himself behind a blind, which he previously erects 
for the purpose, of logs covered with river grass. 

. He has with him a dog trained to run after chips or 
small stones; the colour of the dog should be red 
or white; though almost every colour has been 
found to answer at times. Concealed from the 
ducks, the gunner throws a stone near the edge of 
the water, and the dog instantly springs from the 
blind and runs after it. At the sight of the dog 
playing oe the shore, the ducks stretch out their 

necks and gaze with apparent amazement and 
itipaity, like a gang of negroes’ at Punch in the 

*t show. The gunner continues,to.throw stones 
Tight and left, and the dog should be képt running 
-as fast as possible, and not allowed to ea it can 
be avoided, for an instant; his large bushy: tail 
should be constantly in motion. The ducks in the 
meanwhile are delighted with the singular spectacle, 
and swim towards the dog as fast Secit feet can 
paddle them. So great is their impatience to get a 
nearer view of him, that those which are furthest 
off will fly and light between him and those that 
were nearest. All the time the ducks keep their 
eyes fixed upon the dog, and seem to be governed by 
a spell which they have not power nor inclination to 
break, like birds charmed by a black snake. As 
soon as the gunner perceives that the ducks take 
notice of his dog, his hope is raised frequently to 
be disappointed; for if the ducks see the gunner, or 
if hisdog runs behind any thing on the shore that 
conceals him from their sight, or if from fatigue or 
Jaziness he decline running, or if he bark or lie 
down to gnaw the stone that was thrown for him, 
which frequently happens,* istantly the spell is 
broken, and the ducks take to their wings. If, how- 
ever, no accident happen, and every thing works 
right, as the duckers say, often a flock of ducks 
that cover a half acre of water is toled,as it were 
by magic, from six hundred yards or upwards to 
within twenty feet of thé gunner. The py ti 
that are kilied in this way is incredible; for Here} 
are generally two or three gunners that shoot from 
the same blind. I will not attempt to account for 
toleins ducks; by what instinct or impulse they are 
ruled in coming to the dog, whether it be curiosity 
or magic, [ know not; but I know that the fact ex- 
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|to bring the ducks he shoots owtof the 











dreds of gunners on the Susquehanna—and | def 
Mr, Mitchell, or any other sage, to give a satisfa 

tory explanation of it. Lhave seen the same flock of 
ducks foled to shore three times in one day by the 
same deg, and shot at each time. It is not tovbe 
supposed that the dog 
produces on the ducks, or knows that they comet 

the shoresto see him; he is engaged playing vith, 
the stones that are throwm for him, and thinks of) 


nothing else. There is difficulty in training a@olergy 


most dogs are too lazy, and refuse to run a8 800n 
as their feet get cut by the stones and shells on the 
shore, and few of them will play after they hay, 
seen the ducks shot, but stop to look at themywhem 
they approach the shore, and sometimes | 
the alter them before they are near ené 


to b a 
A er should be provided with seve 


we 
‘ 


* 


a Oe 
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ver suffer his toler to do itslést he contract the 


ing his play, to after the ducks 
e they @ré shot.. The mndiand breed 
the best Water dogs, and will plunge into the 


Apidest stream, or break through the ice in the 
coldest weather, to bring out ducks. Ducks are 
not to be foled at all times, nor the same flock very; 
often, atiethere are several kinds that never will 
tole. Early in the season, that is, the latter part off 
October or first of Ni ber, the canvas-back and! 
red-head, the most delicious/of all feathered crea- 
tion, tole to abundance; but after being shot at se- 
veral times they become wild, and will fly at the 
sight of a dog. Some “dpe Susquehanna gun- 
ners can ascertain nine ti out of ten, without 
making the experiment, by. watching the motions 
of a flock of ducks, whether they are in the notion 
of toleing, or will fly from the dog. ‘This is the 
last art that a gunner acquires, and is not to be 
learned except from experience. No state in the 
Union abounds with water fowl of every descri 
tion equally with the land of Maryland. They are 
tinibe foun in the bay below Havre-de-Grace, nu 
merous enough to darken the air, and the thunder 
of their wings can be heard when they rise from the 
water, at the distance of ten miles. The art of 
toleing, like n.any other curious arts, was discover- 
ed by accident; and tradition says, that a gunner 
concealed behind a blind, watching a flock of ducks, 
presently saw a fox playing on the shore, and was 
surprised to perceive the ducks swimming to shore 
to gaze at him; if he ran up the beach, they swam 
in that direction, and gazed at bim in silent admi 
ration; or if he ran down the beach, they followed, 
approaching as near as they could without leaving 
the water. Reynard, though proverbially cunning, 
had no design upon the ducks; he was rolling and 
pransing for amusement—but the gunner took the 

int, and after shooting a great number of the 
ducks that the fox, without intending, had toled for 
him, he started his dog to running on the shore, by 
throwing pieces of bread for him, and to his great 
delight, discovered that the project succeeded. 

The Chesapeake bay, and its tributary streams, 
supply every city in the Union with ducks, swans, 
and geese; and sometimes they are exported to 
London” Here are to be found an army ofthe 
most unerrif ksmen in the world, consisting of 
gentlemen t for pleasure, as well as gun- 
ners who eks for sale. I have not time to 
speak of the of shooting ducks on the wing, 
as practised in this state. A Sportsman. 














CONVENTION WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 
Authentic information is received from Washing- 
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at 


is conscious of the eflectyhe} , 


Ye, 


pel claims $19,000, of which she 


eT 
“Jax. Se ISBT... 


w= 


, tion to be £ *, pes, Tobacco and eat 
operty, carried the British subsequent to 
treaty of Ghent, at one million two hundred thou- 


Louisiana, 
7006 -. 
On the subject of the late pes ger 
Great Britain in the Conven now before the, 


sand dollars, The amount claimed by our Gitizens 
Georgia, 
Alexandria, 
nate, the Alexandria Gazette has the following 
park.—** report on thegubject we have rea~ 


exceeds $1,500,000, viz. by those of = 
Maryland, P ‘aoe 
500007" 
480,000 » 
Maine, 
Mississippi, 
to believe is correct. ria; it P.. 
t about $90,000 * 
for if any part of her claim comes within the provi - 


Virginia, 
Delaware, - : 


sions of the Convention, the whole must; and there- 


fore her proportion will be as we have%stated; but es 


> prevent disappointment, we call the attention of | ~ 


Sufferers to the fact, that the property for which re+ 
Mmuneration has been made by the Britis: Govern- 
Ment, must have been “earried off “— S : 

nef a. 


aty of Ghent.” 
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Estate or THe Pusuick Revenve aNp 
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[Extract from the Treasury report 


is 
From the foregoing facts and considerat ns, 
» it is 
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Sa 


oe 


fecting the Gusto the Public Lan 
lieved th whe venue of the Uni 
for 1827, 986m these and other less. import 
sources, may be estimated at upwards of tw 
three millions.of dollars; add that it wall arise: 
From Customs, 20,406 

Publie Lands, ~~ 
_® Bank Dividends,” 
~~ Miscellaneous and incidental re- 

ceipts, 


$23,150,000 ~ 
— 

The expenditures for 1827 are estimated as fol- 

low, viz. 

Civil, miscellaneous and diplomatic, $1,826,549 54 

Military service, including Fortifica- 
tions, Orduance, Indian Depart- 
ment, Revolutionary and Military 
Pensions, arming the Militia, and 
arrearages, prior to the Ist of Ja- 

* nuary, 1827, 

Naval servjce, 

Pyblic Debt, 


5,646,144 36 
$,230,260 23 
10,000,000 00 
$20,702,954 18 

Which will leave in the Treasury, on the S$ist 
December, 1827, after satisfying all the demands of 
that year, on the basis of the foregoing calculations, 
a surplus estimated at $2,447,045 87. This surplus 
will be a disposable surplus, over and above 
sum before stated as not in effective funds, 
the two millions of dollars to be reserved 
Treasury under the Sinking Fund act of March 3, 
1827. 

In the estimate of expenditures for 1827, the an- 
nual appropriation of $500,000, for the gradual in- 
crease of the Navy, under the act of the third of 
March, 1821, has not been inserted, that appropri- . 
ation expiring with the present year. Whatever 
renewed sum the wisdom of Congress may set apart 
for this effective arm of the public defence, will add 
another item to the list of expenditares for the year, 
and lessen, by so much, the estimated balance at its 
expiration. 

Ail which is respectfully submitted. 





ton, that the Convention enteredsinto by Mr. Gat- 
Latin with the British Government fixes the com- 


RICHARD RUSH. 
Treasury Department, Dec. 12, 1826. ‘ 
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w RICAN FARMER. aie BS 
a *~A letter from Washington says, “Mrs. Decarua|tréated of in the columns of the American Farmer.|our hearts tg nattainable or be dis- 
ther has again presented hemgta' y~ for an} Fiat a very beneficial innovation in our method pensed with, aie alley: not to ebasider riches, 
nt to allowance to be made to Her for the destruction offs sing and Prepon coted (another and very | mere riches, tig great’ good of existence—for after 
thou- the frigate Philadelphia by her late husband, in the enor int'staple o Le ») for market, might be} all, nothing ea be smore worthless in the eye of 
zens harbour of Tripoli in 1804.” - ¢#* We have seen ajintrodgced, cannot, in’ nb baer of a doubt. | true philosé shy, * y afford the per of 
pamphlet of 6 pages, containing the documents} To effect which, is the scientific and practi-| gratifying rational ; and it often happens, that 
published by Mrs, Decatur relative to this claift owers of that article. after spending a life time in the over-anxious pur- 
and think lady bas*made out a fair nd}. Our lands, po | so abtindantly the labours of suit of wealtheibisfortune snatches it away, ill health 
to be justly entitled to the benevolence of a 1} the husbandman, that inventign, generat neces-| renders pe gear ee of its enjoyment, or death 
and high minded legislature. Gi r is never on the alert to adopt the mode of| himself tears us from its possession— 
é - — ween re a hones notimpair the fact, ‘The spider’s most atten thread 
- , : RECIPE ; lany implements of husbandry, now in use in Is is cable to maw’s fender tie 
spat 7? 5s. ‘the ae emer Western yo might On earthly bliss! it breaks at every breeze. 
i . von F Be introduced here with advantage. Another cir- 
oe r fp cy smegma sha ted ta for es Mstance that retards the adoption of improve-| ¢%The augmented patronage bestowed on our 
: 2 i€ OF dombatie aiden cian rechmelile . ieulture among us, is, that far the great-|labours during the past year inspires us with a 
ring: follo wing with t Sahdebce lor'télb reascakaall r pa labour plantations is m-/| grateful determination to make yet greater efforts 
ean age. os 4 rg rrr slaves, which us (I mean t ol to deserve it. ‘The field is yet wide and full of ob- 
ms, First, because we) have been favoured with it by|a -. ) from iy. exertion, and tn} ieads thar a brat a can To th 
00. a lady who cannot be excelled for and) of i ’ jects that deserve attention and culture, © those 
? enhbeemedte ead secondly, betausetre MAME of improvements ON oOurjof our patrons who have complied punctually with 
vis al all hoor sailed by this y roceséwhich moc ? terms of our journal, which from the necessity 
re e adit > t} y P ; K #1 am told of our planters, who mak he case, require payment in advance, our sincere 
of” ' aS supe uinually bales of or tw thanks and best respects are tendered, and will be 
ae 3h : RECIES Bae CESS Per ‘| thre pon h ds of sugar, donot ue to those who have forgotten, but now, on being 
~~ Prepare your brine in the middle of October,/eamof corn; this "strikes me very forcibly, as bé minded, remit what is due. To another class, 
ra- the following manner:—Get a chirty tat oversight, particularly when we take ift6/who have paid no regard to the most respectful and 
















e out one pe iy in the bung and ¢ 
h on it to prevent leaking; see ft 
ite tight and clean. Put into it one pou 
powdered, fifteen quarts of salt, a 
ons of cold water, u 
> tbrow. over the ex 
dust; look at it oft 
n gallons of cold w 
solution, fifteen quarts of -clean Live 

galt, and One pound of salt-petre; this brine will be 


strong enough to bear up an egg... This brine will 
, all the beef whieh ictal ean use in 
the course of the winter, and requires nothing more 
to it, except occasionally skimun 


the 
ss that rises; it raust be m of J 


er 
ask: 
some P 
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~~ and saw it.in two, that the beef may have space to 
lie on; bore some holes in the bottom ofthese tubs, 
‘and raise them vn one side about an inch, that the 
bloody, brine may run off. Rub each piece of your 
beef very well with good Liverpool salt; a vast deal 
depeads upon rubbing the salt into every part; it is 
unnecessary to put salt-petre on it; sprinkle a good 
deal of salt on the bottom of the tab. When the 
beef is well salted, lay it in the tub, and be sure 
you put the fleshy side downward; put a great deal 
of salt on your beef after it is packed in the tub, 
this protects it from animals. You must let the 
beef lie in salt ten days; then take it out, brush off 
the salt and wipe it with a damp cloth;, put it in the 
brine with a bit of board and weight*to keep it 
under. ‘In about ten days it will look red and be 
fit for use. The best time to salt beef is the latter 
end of October, if the weather be cool; and from 
that time have it in succession. When your beef 
is taken out of the tub, stir the salt about to dry, 
that it may be ready for the.next pieces. ‘Tongues 
are cured in the same manffer. 








TTORIAL CORRESPONDENCE 





Extract of a letter to the Editor. 

J. S. Sxumwer, Ese. Baton Rouge, Dec. 1, 1826. 

“The noble study of Agriculture is but little pur- 
sued in Louisiana. -Our principal staple (sugar,) is 
different from that of any other state or section of 
the Union; which added to the ever-lasting nature 
of our.soil, produces an indifference to the usual 
modes of ameliorating the condition of the soil, as well 
as to the best plan of pitching and working crops, now 
in successful operation in many of the states, whose 
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stira ently untiljeer 
k. “hice cloth to keep/at 


e off the scum; |6 












For salting your beef—get a molasses hogshead| 





ideration, the greaf, and sometimes ruinous, 


btuations in the price of the former arti 

tis generally ackno d to be a Mict, that 
‘the price of co jana remained at 15 
instead of risi : , and even 35 cents, 
did a few gears Ago, our citizens would have 
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been more out of debt, and consequently, more inde- 
pendent and easy in ‘circumstances, than they 
are at this i ‘too, that had cotton re- 





mained steady in i ; 
ever the people of any st@f@ were saddled with, 
would never have been thought of. I mean the 
Mammoth Bank of Louisiana.” 


THB FARMS E. 


Bartimore, Fripay, January 5, 1826, 











&There can be but few so devoid of reflection 
and moral sensibility, as to enter on the cares and 
pleasures of a new year, without casting a retro- 
spective glance on the past, and endeavouring to 
anticipate the most prominent incidents of the - 
ing year as connected with their sociaf condition a 






0 
a ¢#By the lucid and able report of the Seere 


earnest notice of their delinquency, and who have 
yet taken the paper from the post office, we have yet 
one request to make, which we presume cannot be 
honourably pm rw and that is, that they would 
¢# give us notice what they mean to do, that we 
may know what it becomes us to do in turn. Sup- 
pose, Jet us ask those gentlemen who still use the 
aper, we had churlishly withheld it, saying, you 
ave not paid and we cannot trust you—what would 
they have thought of us? We wish not to offend 
any; but we cannot buy materials, pay the privter, 
work for nothing and find ourselves. No, gentlemen, 
—send us what is due, by mail, at our risk—we 
will even acknowledge it, not only as a discharge of 
all old scores, but as a new-years’ gift—an earnest 
f renewed friendship in time to come. 









of War, the total of the army of the Ur d St 
in November last amounted to 5,809—and thes 


tia of the United,States to 1,103,878. The subjést — 
of the militi mpanied by the Secretary with 
very im gestions, to which we shall here- 
after more parielrl advert, having for a long 
time en the belief that the militia systems, 
so called, of the-different states are productive of no 
benefit, e contrary, of the most pernicious 





worldly affairs. In the relation of Editor to ous 
numerous patrons, we are prompted from the heart 
to wish them, with each return of the season, in-/ 
creasing prosperity and happiness. May their la- 
hours be crowned with abundance, and if by that, 
very abundance they are compelled to be satisfied! 
with a less amount of pecuniary remuneration’ let 
them reflect, that when the essential wants of nature 
are satisfied, when plenty presides at our board, 
and health stands smiling at her side—when, to use 
the language of our excellent Governor, “we have 
the gratification of knowing, generally, that we are 
in the enjoyment of peace with all the world, and of 
civil and religious liberty, in the fullest extent— 
with all the powers of government emanating from 
t ple, ‘the only legitimate source’. I] the 
public functionaries amenable to, e ex- 
ercise of their delegated trusts; an abundance 
of the necessaries and comforts of Raman life and 
enjoyment, corer | diffused through all ranks of 
society; and with all the great interests of the coun- 
try cherished anj protected, with an exclusive view 
to the national presperity and general welfare”— 
no rational, no grateful man, should ne: for, 
with these blessings, what is there left that'money 
can purchase, and which is indispensable to happi- 
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staples consist principally in produre ditferent froin 
our ewn,aad which are so often, ably, and fully 
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ness? Without stopping to moralize,the idea is 
never out of place, that we should learn not to set 


have mutually 


effects upon industry, health and morals of those 
upon whom they operate. 


IMPROVEMENT oF Domestic ANIMALS. 
jet de Société d'amélioration des Animaux Domes- 
tiques; par M. Sénac, Rédacteur de la section des 
sciences agricoles au Bulletin Universel. Paris, 
Mai, 1826. 


Prospectus an Asageiat ion for the —— 
poate. mm Senac, Editor pa 

a % i al science in the in 

niversel. , May, 1826. 

We have examined this prospectus with a great 
deal of pleasure, and we think that it contains many 
hints which we might profit by in this country. The 
idea a an mr gtd —> om, 
sapital and 5; which are now superfluously 
enpréiehly Cocdiied by the cultivation of grain, 
might be turned to much advantage in - the produc-~.) 
tion of fine animals, is a very good one in the case, 


rr) , and, in some , in our circum- 





degree 
stances also. But we have not reached the condi+’ 
tion of that country, where nearly all the various. 


branches of agriculture, except the one in question, ® 
have been largely and extensively prosecuted, and 
, by excessive competi- 



















. ad dance: na bh 0 her’s. valilé 
and reward. We stillhave in ts of land 
to devote to mineral resdurees ‘cover with the 
vine and mulberry. Franee bas tained to such 
perfection and copiousness in the production of silk 
and wine, that they have beconse comparatively 
worthless to her from being so common, and she 
finds it necessary to turn her industgy to some other 
object. The most obvious, is the raising and im- 
provement of the domestic animals, for which she) 
is now, in a great mggsure, dependent on her neigh-; 
bours. It appears the prespectus of Mr. Sé-| 
nac, that in the years 1822, 1823, 1824, 1825,) 
France imported from abroad animals of that de-| 
scription and their products (such as cheese, wool, 
horns, hides, &c.) to the amount of 199,534,404 
francs, or $39,906,880. All this, he argues, and ar-| 
ues rightly, might be saved to the nation by a ju-| 
p seme, breeding of them at home. In 1825, 23,280! 
horses were imported, 729 mules, 1414 asses, 13,962. 
beeves, 23,331 cows, 212.398 hogs, 5830 goats 
28,376 sheep of the finer races, and 170,706 o 
common; besides an enormous quantity of wool, 
oats’ hair, hides, hair, horns, fat, butter, cheese, 

he horses alone are valued at $1,501,428; th 
beeves and cows, at $1,516,632; the sheep and hogs 
at $1,428.266; the hides, at $1,835,267; wool, at 
$1,583,139; and cheese, at $566,566. This is a 
vast field, which the association proposed by Mr. 
Sénac would have for its object, to open to the in- 
dustry and skill of France. 

There is, however, it cannot be denied, great 
room for improvement in the quality of all our do- 
mestic animals. It is not so much that we do not rear 
enough, but that the races of all might be improved 
without additional expense. ‘To this end, a societ 
might be got up in each county in the state. Small 
premiums would stimulate to great improvements 
—and if the prize animals of the several counties 
could bé concentrated at Baltimore and at Easton 
on the respective shores, the self supply of the best 
horses, and the exportation of them and other ani- 
mals to other states, would very soon become an 
important source of revenue to the landholders o 


Maryland. 


> Topacco.—Little or none of this article, the 
growth of 1826, has yet come to thisamarket, except 
~ from Ohio. From that state several crops bave 
been inspected and sold for high prices, One lot 
of six hogsheads sold yesterday for from 12 to $13 
round, and the whole crop of the same planter, 
eighteen hogsheads in number, haggpassed inspec- 
tion in the finest order, and has "W¥eraged near- 
ly, if not quite, $14 per hundred. ‘The perfection 
to which the Ohio planters have already attained, 
in what has been deemed difficult in the culture, and! 
yet more in the process of preparing for market, is 
a remarkable proof of the superiority to be expected 
in every case where the actual producer is under the 
constant influence of self interest and the prospect of 
immediate personal profit. ‘That influence united with 
the fertility of the soil, and the extraordinary adap 
tation of their new lands to tobacco of the finest qua- 
lity. is raising up a competition to which the ie 
ter ef the seaboard, slave labour district, will have to 
yield, notwithstanding his greater facilities of trans- 
rtution to market; and if this transmontane rivalry 

e at this time so formidable how much more irresis- 
tible when, by means of the Ohio and Chesapeake ca- 
nal, the only advantage in favour of the slave-holding 
planter, shall have been removed, and upon bow 
many more artic.es will that rivalry bear? The Ohio 
planters who visit our market, aver that-whilst they 
can get $4 per hundred on their farms, or Whatis'the 
same thing, clear of expenses in this market, they will 
regard it as a profitable object for the Pe 
wof their labour and capital. The parti crops 
of which we have spok-n were transported from 
more than fifty miles beyond Wheeling, for 91.75 
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$, in & a0il congenial to the Frege man’s uative 
Wineyand t6 bis own temperament, that a gratelul 

ple have located 20,000 acres of theirterritory, 
as & Memorial of their gratitucle to him woo lefi his 
home, his family, his rank, his fortune, ind all that 
could ensure political and social ascendetcy, to stand 
or fall with our fathers in a gloomy anddoubtful con- 
fest for independence. In the state sf Florida the 
descendants of the illustrious Las/veTTe shall sit 
under their own vine and their own fig tree; by 
them, let us hope, shall her courcils be adorned 
and her shores defended. For the prospects of a 
soil with which their destinies may be identified, all 
Americans must fee] concerned.} 


St. Augustne, Dec. 5, 1826. 
Cot. Josern M. Waite, : 

Dear Sir—Before | could ge{ some particulars 
ascertained, important to the fornation of a map of 
the inland communication to Cae Florida, f found 
that ouf mutual friends, Messrs. Mitchel and Fatio, 
had formed an elegant one, asi quite to the pnr- 
psig then, remains f¢ me but a compli 

@ with the latter parts of yoir request. ; 

The grand cause of the mwh importance of this 
country to the United States, p matters of agricul- 
ture, is evidently its climate. That being tropical, 
and the only piece within thér territoria jorade- 
tion that is so. We know tist it does not lie with 
i the tropics; but being iymediately adjacent to 

iat of Cancer, and so powelully influenced by an 
extraordinary combination of local causes, it has 
become, to a large extent, ompletely tropical. This 
stands evidenced by many tracks of nature on her 
soil; and 7 so Wy the indigenous and lux- 
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; and, the United and undou not to be pro- 
bveh surface| duced, even partially, in an new part of them, 
bat surface mov-|| am aware but few pe , even of those who 


it to the north west,/live in Florida, will subseribe with me in this opi- 
njon. 
r these modify our| forming opinions‘on what they never exainined, in- 
pfourth, our climatical | deed, what never saw ne th tof. That 
ice of cool pights,|they take into view only the latitudina wyer om of 
} Wholesome the part of the country [ have called the e re- 
;” These pla ion; making no allowances for the modffications I 
he most eq mentioned; modifications that surround them 
lemesof temperature to here at St. tine with blessings unheeded 
Y jated, use never wanting, without 


country; producing, at ppreciated 
2 ae h they could not live here at all For instance, 
4 w x 

esa d * . t 













it not for the inc.ination of this peninsula, about: 
degrees to the east of a meridional line, the- 
ade winds would pass across it, not farther north 
than about Cape Florida, and leave the rest a wretch- 
ed country for animals and vegetables. Let them go 
and look at that part between the mouth of Indian 
river and Cape Sable, a distance of about one hun- 
i-|dred and seventy miles north and south; where so 
vag al the perennial plants of Cuba flourish, that 
are as much averse to the cold as 
I do not mean that cold never inyades that coun- 
ent/try; but { hold that it does not arrive there at a 
i oo riod, or intensity, sufficient to kill this plant. 
coffee, like all other deciduous plants, ts in a state 
of berger in the wioier, during which time a consi- 
derable degree of cold cannot injure them; and 
when .the sprivg has awakened them from their 





Sept linmts will Got p 
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Segar has been very bly made in the south- 
yPdrts of Louisianag ia; but experi 
showu that it will not bold long im gra 
of crystalized forms; it runs. back into the flu 
Consequently it will not do for exportation, refining, 
confectionary, nor to keep for home use, as it must 
shortly ferment after returning back to syrup. And 
the cause is, that in those states their summer is not/ pen in spring: 
long enough to ripen the cane sufficiently. This} Moreover, » where they have a choice of 
advantage we have in Florida by being farther , that Deing a mountainous country, 
south in latitude, and still farther south in clima ing their coffee on elevated groun 
than what our latitude speaks for:—a consequen ins too hot. There they ccc 
of the combination of the local causes | have above|hills to temperature as we have on our 
mentioned. ‘The cane seeds in Florida, which.is|plains in It was once a matter of query 
not the case in Louisiana nor Georgia. They can would grow ‘as far north as this. 
make good molasses; which is better than planting |Indigo, for a thiiéjsuffered in the same way. Cot- 
cotton, but the only sugar country within the pale|ton was more favourably received; that might do 
of this Union is Florida. Another advantage we/hege, but not in Georgia. Our sweet orange, an 
have, for which only in this singular mediocrity of|indigenous tree farther south, is an exotic bere; 
climate can be found a cause, is that our cane can|and one that never becomes naturalized, for they go 
lay two‘and even three months after being cut down,|to ruin and die when abandoned; and with all our 
and then be ground for,sugar. This would not be|care they are often severely nipped, and.even killed, 
believed in Jamaica, for there it cannot lay above/|by frost at St. Augustine. 

ten or twelve days, when it must be turned over to| Was the sweet orange a deciduous plant, like the 
molasses, or the distillery, as no longer capable of| coffee, it would hurt by cold at St Augus- 
granulation, from the acidity it has contracted.|tine; because of plants do not vegetate 
This 1s an advantage of vast importance to the cul- ay | the period in which they are bare of leaves; 
tivator, ute but the evergreens are wing, more or less, 
I could consent that in, sea i mn, &c.,|throughout the winter. e see plainly, that our 
should be planted, and live stoc : 

West Florida, and that part of East ing|spell of cold weather, do them no injury; but a 
north of a line drawn from St. Au jet Vacas-|sudden frost, after a. warm oe has occasioned - 
sasa bay; the course marked out by nature for our|them to put out youn + bites them most 
grand canal; comprising a gross extent of about thir-| wickedly, The nutritave 
teen millions of acres; and even that stocks of cattle|are, 
be raised in the interior parts of the whole ’ 
of East Florida; but along the two seaboards, ays 
of that line, it would be a prodigality of the bounties | said, | 











fatal. Nature,}«s wvariably, we see, selected the 
ter ported er ber plants for norttern cli 

the deciduous classes; reserving® the. 

8 in greater nuwhbers for the southern. 

of the former, that stand the sevérest frosts of wine» 































uriant production of may of the perennial plants 
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I am, likewise, aware of their prejudices in ° 


winter sleep, no cold can occur there that would be 4 » 
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Yet to us the sweet orange 
tree; no other, not even the spite 
produce in the east itself so val an annual in- 
gome per tree. ‘These, no doub t, for a long 
time, as few triends as the coffee, I say, let the 
sceptical peruse the region I cite, and if they are 
open to conviction, | trust they will become prose- 
lytes, though they may not be inquirers into the 
sharacters of plants 
The next objection is, that there is no land in 
that quarter for its cultivation, because Mr. Vig 
noles' map dashes millions of acres with exten- 
sive inundated regwn; and a gentleman of Ge -r 
gia has published, that all Florida is a sand bank | 
rolled up by the sea like Cape Cod. Mr. Vignoles| 
merits much applause for his map; unquestionably 
it is the best we have bad, particularly of the inter- 
pal parts of the country. Nothing in the affairs of 
man is to be expected perfect at once. Why, ina 
art of Scotland, now famed for arts and literature, 
it was the practice to bring water from the spring 
in a bucket carried in one hand, until an nec 
person contrived a yoke acr sss the shoulders With 
a bucket suspended from one end, and a stone from 
the other. ‘This was certainly an improvement, as 
it admitted of an erect position of the body, conse- 
quently less fatiguing. In process of time, another 
genius substituted another bucket for the stone: 
and so on, all our affairs have progressed. ‘This 
gentleman necessarily wrote much from lame infor- 
mation; and of that part of Florida, he was an hun- 
dred times more likely to get information from) 
those who knew nothing about it, than from one who | 
knew any thing of it. There, as in all other parts 
of the country, are to be found some of our several 
denominations of land. Probably not so much of 
live-oak-hammacs as of fresh marsh and savannah; 
and, in most instances, much easier to clear the two 
latter of water than the former of timber and roots, 
besides affording a soil much more valuable; and 
there is always time enough to do this while the cof 


of the east, 


most valuable hemisphere, of many’ of those articles for whieh 


each is dependent on the other, and both dependent 
on the other hemisphere. The United States have 
not within their pale another tract of so much gene- 
ral value to the whole Union. Agriculture, com: 
merce, national policy, that navy with which they 
are to compete with Great Britain and look down 
other nations, all join inJoud calls on the gefieral 
government in behalf"of- Florida. , 
Another very great,reasoh why the U.States should 
not be parsimonious, nor tardy, in aids to Florida, is 
the bringing into market, for the benefit of ne less, 
portion of hercares than her navy and her commeree,: 
another set of articles of pative produce, and of great 
extent and value. ‘I'hes® are its live oak, yellow 
pine, cedar and cypress,and many other kinds of 
timber. But particularly these four hayemet'the 
admiration of the Eng and all other markets 
where they have been » as superior in quality, 
to the same denominations of,timber brought from 


all other countries; and cen ihe el yellow r 


ship planking. [have seen the Fellow pine of ¢ 
Florida bought in Savannah, Georgia, for this pur- 
pose at 50 per cent. more pricethan'fier own. These 
extraordinary good qualities havé grown out thi 
same singular and influential médiocrity of ‘Climate. 
The same kinds of timber are to. be found - 
what to the north and south of this country,” but in 
quantity, size, and quality, Florida is certainly Meir 
home.” rs 
The several small ‘canals#contemplated in Open- 
ing an inland navi ng our Atlantic shore, 
from Fernandina to Capé Florida, three hupdred 
and seventy miles distance; and indeed fronY’Cape 
Florida to Charleston, amount, by Mr. Mitchel’s 
map, to but thirteen anda third miles. This will 
lay open one hundred and forty miles of the one 
hundred and seventy"Atlantie front of our coffee re- 
gion, from Cape Sable to the mouth of Indian river; 
and the whole Atlantic front, one hundred and se- 
venty miles, of our sugar region; from the mouth 


4] 





fee nurseries are growing to a sizé for transplanting. 

No pains ought to be spared in raising an article 
so desirable for home consumption and trade as 
coffee; so safe from agricultural cangers that assail 
wheat, rice, cott.n, tobacco, &c.; su neat, light, 
convenient, and cheap in culture, every single-hand- 
ed and large planter can progress to an estate on 
the same ratio; and so lucrative. We have the 
climate, bless our stars, and we can make the soil 
was it necessary; whereas, without the climate, the 
best of soil, seed, seasons, culture, and care, would 
be altogether unavailing. I firmly believe that we 
can raise the coffee in that partial Florida on as 
good terms as they do in Cuba, dhd better, when 
we take into account the duty on importation. It 
is well known that we always exceed them in the 


quality of their native orange; and, indeed, the pre-| 


ference has been given to our oranges in London 
over. those of Lisbon, although, as | have said, an! 
unnaturalized exotic, ever under the hammer of} 
our winter. 

Spanish segars is an article of great and expen- 
sive consumption in the United States, and over 





of Indian river to St Awgustine, and the whole of 





eur cotton and grain region, of sixty miles tJ 
from St. Augustine to St. Mary’s river. I have particu- 
jlarly called that middle space our sugar region, 
though it is all a sugar country to Cape Sable; but 
coffee requiring a still more southern tract than 
cane, because of its perennial high growth, I have 
assigned to it the southern moiety of that extent 
The coffee region contains in gross about nine 
and a quarter millions of acres; comprehending all 
the country south of a latitudinal line drawn across 
the peninsula from the mouth of Indian river. ‘This 
space, with small exceptions granted to individuals, 
not exceeding the fractions over nine millions, is 
‘all United States’ property. Deduct then, if you 
‘will, two millions for waters, beaches, &c., a large 
|allowance—there remains seven millions of mar- 
'‘ketable acres. Coffee,or at least cane, will grow 
to advantage on a very large portion of it; and nearly 
the whole is susceptible of being made very profita- 
bly productive of the cane, if not of both cane and 
coffee. ‘Ihe climate is there, and some svil to be- 
gin upon in all parts; no rocks nor mountains en- 





The sugar region, from the line at the 
Indian river to that of.our intended sabia, 
contains, In gross amotint, about eleven and three 
fourths millions of acres. Here the individual 
claims amount to more than all other parts of Flo- 


rida put together. But even here they are scatter. 


ed, and, with but tew exceptions, narrow] 
along the shores of water-courses, jeavin solualte 
lands in their rear: for we more.gouthern Floridians 


never thought of hauling a mile to a landing. To 
have the river at the door, superseded, in our opi- 
nions, all other advantages of soil and sifuatio 
And in,this section, « larger portion is occupi 

water that, in the main, makes the country more 
valuable But evensander these circumstances the. 
amount of the government lands is very large; Jr. 
suppose about eight millions of acres. Generally 
they are of better quality i: points of soil and pas. 
urage than the coffee region, and particularly so in 
the inland parts. But the coffee region has the ad. 
vantage in that which most enhances the value of 
all, climate. Here again is an extensive prope 

of government, as well as individuals, to be great! 
improved by a trifling amount of canalling. Some, 
of the finest lands in Florida will be drained by it, 
and otherwise made approachable; and then the 
may be emphatically called the most valuable lands 
in the United States, ‘probably in the unive 
They lay in pical climate of singulaftraits 
character—tH@® of our cane laying from two to 
three months cut, uninjured, is a very: important 
one; they Bs midway in position ania be 
tween North and South America; they are on the’ 
maritime frontier of an enterprising, full-coffered 
republic; they age richly clothed with our quality of 
oak, and our quality of pine, enough to build na- 
vies; and these, with the still more valuable and’ 
more lasting artificial products of its soil, sup 
coffee, Spanish'tobacco, &c., not‘flour, corn, cotton, 


&c., are at a shipping market, no hundreds and | 
thousands of miles to haul or boat to one; n a 


able and salubrious, throughout. 

peat, that probably this globe does not produce an 
equal body of wild lands to compete with Florida 
in value . 

The estton and grain region, from the line of ow 
grand catal to St. Mary’s river, including West 
Florida, coatain in gross about thirteen millions of 
acres. Allowing for water courses, beaches, and 
Spanish gratts, there remains to the government 
about nine nillions of acres. In this section the 
soil is generaly of a lighter quality than those 
more southern; very productive when aided by rest 
or manure, but rot so durable under the barbarian 
mode of culturehitherto general in this country, as 
well as in the suthern Atlantic states. A large 
portion of it can le deservedly called good land, and 
but a small one good for nothing. Nearly the 
eg isa good dock range, and affords fine tim- 

er. 

Now let us male a total of these amounts, after 
a reasonable allowince for beaches; water- courses, 
salt marshes, and Spanish grants, in order to see 
what remains nett o the general government. 
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Europe. We now raise and manufacture here, as! gross the surface. But admitting that we divide] Coffee region, 94 millions gross—about 7 nett 
far north as St. Augustine, as good, nut as those/the breadth of the peninsula, which in its widest} Sugar do 1% do. do. do. 
that are imported from Cuba for sale, they are gene | part is one hundred and forty four miles, into six} Coffee & grain, B do. do. do. 


rally of a second class, but as good as they keep) parts; leaving one sixth on each seaboard as an agri- 





there for the rich amateurs. Here, then, is a very| 
considerable source of wealth. } 

This singular and very valuable mediocrity of| 
climate, and geographical situation of country, can- 
not fail to make Florida valuable to the United 
States, and conspicuous to the world as an agricul- 
tural country, independent of its salubrious, com- 
mercial, and highly political traits of character 
No fostering cares or expenses towards bringing 
speedily into operation its many resources, can be 
carried too fast or too fur. It stands as a midway 
dispenser to the two immense continents of this 





cultural country, so that the haulage should never 
exceed ff n miles, which in Georgia and the 


‘ 24 
We find. then, thatthe general government owns 





Carolinas id be considered but a trifle, and con- 
vert the middle four sixths into a grazing and *-root- 
ing” distriet; and a good country and climate it is) 
for this purpose, and near to Cuba, an endless mar- 
ket for our live stock. Here, at once, is a great 
property of the United States, to be improved by a 
trifling part of a comparatively trifling canal. And 
this, you will recollect, is altogether independent of 
its primitive growth; its stores of live oak, pine, 
cedar, and cypress. 





» 





about twenty-four milions of acres of marketable 
lands in this territory. As to inundated regions, we 
have none such. We ave swamp and savannah 
lands, salt and fresh narshes, which are only pe- 
riodically or accidentaly under water; and none of 
these in such bodies as t be called regions. None 
that cannot be drained, fir they are above the level 
of our rivers, and these dove the level of the sea 
Their bottoms are firw lanjs, soft, whea wet, to the 
extent of their fine mould,, mass of animal and ve- 
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getable recrement; and when drained like the rice 
Feds of Carolina, will pay the work bountifully; 
with this difference, that there it is paid in rice; 


south in Florida. in crops of more value. 











them, both holding so much territory within the 
tropics, this was not a first rate consideration. Nor 
did'they fully conceive, nor conceiving what they 


Our) did, appreciate its geographical relation to interna- 


country being nearly flet, it necessarily occurs tha€stional policy, nor its internal value to maritime pur- 


‘heavy showers must take some time to get away 
-feom the surface. A traveller, at certain seasons, 
‘riding across a large tract covered with water, from 
+a few inches to a few feet deep, may suppose at 
first view an inundated country; but if accompanied 


'" \dby observation and judgment, he would soon per- 


“ceive a variety of vegetables projecting above, 


ted lands; and, that the last sheet of water 


re ing in rich luxuriance, such as never grew on 
| cit pe 
me J 


that occupied the surface must have soon made its 


exit by currents, filtration and evaporation; and 80 


“will this, or such plants could not grow there. W. 
are strangers to such freshets as do great mischief 


in neighbouring countries. 
At a reasonable calculation, the United States 


own in this territory about twenty-four millions of}is 


acres. A territory, a great part of the “pine bar- 


» *reus” of which are destined, at no distant day, to 
© be worth more to their owners than the first land 


of Alabama, Georgia. or the Carolinas, acre to acre. 


. 


And very many of them would have been so at this 


period, had that euthusiasm which anticipated the 


‘change of governments, not been smothered by 
mismanagement and neglect. 
cheated by the old inhabitants, out of a few frac- 


tions of these twenty-four millions of acres, has cost 
* the government some thousands of dollars, lost to 
=the people some millions, and kept such a country 


down for more than five years. 


© ‘erippl 
ig eB at to this, so far, there is some extenuation. 


Woy general government had no knowledge, nor 


‘ny reason to conceive, the value of the jewel it 





~ had acquired, farther than some of its immediate 
ae . 


tical bearings. It sought the sovereignty of it 


the Mississippi. And even then the government 
did not know that that rival could be defeated by a 
ship canal across the peninsula, did she contemplate 
atransfer of her Gibraltar to Cuta for that pur- 
pose, much less could it be acquained with its agri- 


cultural character. ‘The Americat people supposed | 
it a mere waste, something like Salisbury plains, or, | 
perhaps. those of Zahara; fur tne Carolinas, until) 
the price of cotton grew out of the revolutions’ 
kicked up by Napoleon, wer: considéred as no, y ircu . 
This might have| avenues of transportation? Without lands for their 


great things, and Georgia less. 


led to the inference that Flocida was intrinsically; 


ductance; but the leng’ 





A mere feat of being: 





f years, with avidity, in order to keep off a strong, 
: itie, and ambitious neighbour, {twas evident} articles with which the markets are overstocked? 
© that a rival power, who held Spain in leading-sttinge, 

-eould turn it when she pleased into a Gibr:ltar on 





o But when Britain parted with it, a surround- 
ing’confluence of disasters had, to her, sullied and 
jeopardized its value, And when she allowed it to 
pass from the hands of her ward, she conceived its 
unportance, not contemplating such canals as this 


of Florida, nor that o ~ Guatimala, and Cuba at 


hand,a lien too small for her claim of above an 
hundred millions of dollars. Spain left it with re- 
and variety of her misfor- 
lunes, and the wretched conduct of her king, left 
r without a choice. 
Mt is now the, property of the United States; the 
Ople above all othea td whom it is of im- 
portance; and to. whom it is to become oat 
valuable as é 
and New York, probably, not excepted. It 
ey behoves them not to be procigal in time, 
parsiinonioas if mieans; in no part of the Union 
u these be employed so much to iilieneral good, 
encourage a rapid and large emigration, is the 
test, cheapest, and most efficient course. No 
tter from whence they come, it is to the most 
tive and healthy climate, to the most valuable 
‘exposed frontier they go. Nor no matter of 
m composed: wosere vast fishing ry tw pes 
ing, as well as pian ¢ ds; all wiil find em 
ployment, and svon feed’ clothe. protect, regulate, 
andrectify themselves, ‘Nature has liberally done 
her part, aye, more than her part, by our country; 
One hun- 


it now lays with ee no to do theirs. 
dred thousand up cotton, Workers, not slaves, 


are nuw sinking fast to rip in the neighbouring 
states. ‘he day of cotton, in this country, is over 
with so many; at least it is down to twilight. Where 
can they yo to that it is not a repetition of the same 


Piorida alone holds vat otacrs; and others so much 
wanted by the world at large, that was her whole 
gruss amount of country all good land, there would 
not be enough of it. But mankind in general, how 
much more so this republican people, prefer lean 
freedom to fat slavery. ‘hey frequentiy move into 
a wilderness to avoid political oppression and legal 
tyranny, but never to meet them. What would 
they do here? Bow to an administration that frowns 
them off; that frowns these eut? Settle in 4 country 
that has grown into a wilderness of woods and liti- 
gations, without a circulating medium; without 


money? Government -has none in market, but in the 


good for nothing; and, indeed, a very respectable| most inferior parts of the country and climate; those 


gentleman of southern Georgia, who, as he says: 
himself, came into this coun:ry to see it, who was 


neither short sighted nor in dotage, compares it to 
Cape Cod, a sea shore sand bank. eight bundred 
miles to the north of us. A gentleman of Florida, 
too, might have alarmed the government by his 
Writings, as if respects their interest in theSe lands. 
I have not heard that he ever set any rivers on fire; 
nor do I presume that he ever will. ; 
‘Furthermore: it was conjectured at Wasbington, 
that the good lands, had there been any, were all 
anted away to individaals. It is said that Mr. 
ities, ae late worthy President, replied to an 
observation of this kind: ‘The United States get a 


great bargain, if they get but the sovereignty of 
An evidence of 


Florida for five millions of dollars. nee 
his wisdom. Yea, they had better pay fifty millions 
for it, than let Great Britain fortify a spot of it in 
earnest: it would cost more wealth alone than this 
to dislodge them. And, that E.ngland gave up her 


object here only for another close by, I have ever 


believed, and do still 
Florida’s former owners, the British and Spa- 


Aiards, did not know its tropical character. But te 


~ 





of the old inbabitants are all, every acre of them, 
locked up, aud have been so for above five years. 
When the laws do not suit the people at home, 
those from abroad will not come to suit the law- 
makers, ‘The first point of wisdom in an ivfant 
couutry, is indulgence; the second, is indulgence 
and ati; the third, is indulgence and proniotion. 


The chiid must be cradled, not scourged into man- 

















ject; which, if 
useful journal, 


J. S. Sxuwvern, Esq, 


s 
The annexed observations upon the culture of 
the cane, havegbeen made by a French gentleman 
of considerable planting experience in the West 
Indies and in Florida, and they embrace some inte- 
resting particulars. If he canbe charged with any 
error, we think it is in underffting the advantages, 
and overrating the disadvantages, attending the 
cultivation of sugar in Florida: for instance, he 
estimates the common produce of an acre to be 
1200 Ibs.; whereas at Tomoka, we are credibly in- 
formed, that four hogsheads are expected. We 
think it probable that the real produce will be be- 
tween these estimates—but the fact will soon be 


erlooked, is that which we have over the West In- 
| planter, in the duty on the importation*of this 
article; and the comparative cheapness and facility 
with which we can erect our buildings and appara- 
tus. We hope soon to present a detailed_statement 
of the nota angnaiis of these to the public. Ano- 
ther advantage, which our observer complains of as 
a nuisance, is this, that the pressed cane, or ba- 
gaure, may be applied as a manure. 

The disadvantages of which he speaks as result- 
ing from storms in the fall, and from frost in the 
winter, are certainly of very partial and rare oc- 
currence, more especially to the south of St. Augus- 
tine; and the inexperience of those who have hi- 
therto been engaged in the culture, although it has 
;retarded the interest of the parties concerned, yet 
it is an evil which is agers! correcting itself, and 
must give way to the enterprise of our planters. 
Our intelligent observer, We trust, will excuse these 
remarks, and we thank him for the opportunity he 
jhas afforded us of laying his observations — 
the public, gn a culture of such great and iner 

ing interest. 


y other state in the Union, i eoke Another advantage which scems to be 


[Florida paper. 
Cuxture or Sugar Cane anv rts’ Paropvct.. 


An acre of good land cultivated in cane, 
with the requisite care, ought to yield. 








commonly 1200 Ibs. of sugar, at $8, $96 00 
It yields algoyin. addition, a barrel and 
one-fifth of =—up . . “a 18 0G 
$114 00 
A negro, besides attending to provisions 
and forage, ought to cultivate 3 acres 
of cane, at $114, $42 00 
Forty negroes, according to the same 
proportion, ought to cultivate 120 acres 
which at the rate of 9342 per head, 
would be . , $13,680 00 


From this production we must deduct a 
fourth for expenses and wear and tear, 3,420 00 


hood. Leaves a nett annual produceof . $10,680 00 

Respectfully, yours sincerely, ae 

GEO. I. F. CLARKE. I assume in these calculations the houses to be 

one ae for the formation of a property 

7 . > of this kind leads to great expense; the workman-..@ 
CULTIVATION OF THE 5 CANE IN ship, however, if epi attend to, does not requiré.. 
FLORIDA. ™ renovation in mass, but often nevertheless may be + 
Sir, WashingtomyJan. 2, 1827. | estimated at about $30,000. 


You will find a short article, in the enclosed pa- 


Connected with this calculation, it would be ne- 


per, on the culture and product of the sugar cane,|cessary to have good land, and a resident overseer 
which may not be uninteresting to some of your|who.has been used to the cultivation and is a good 


readers. 


economist, for such an overseer would commonly 


The capabilities of Florida for planting, and the| produce more with 25 negroes, and with ordinary 


inducements it offers for agricultural enterprise. a 
seem not be understood or appreciated. I shall|the best. soil. 


, than another with 50 vigo 


negroes ang 
is difference, 


th is observ 





eccasionally send you extracts, or copies of the! every where between the result good aad, bad 
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mavagement, is much more sensible and considera- 
ble here than elsewhere, in the nature of the cul- 
ture, the nature of the negroes, who.cannot be lost 
sight of for a moment, without the work being 
stopped, retarded or badly done; and finally in the 
imperious disposition of the soil and climate. 

Allowance being made for different obstacles 
which are encountered in the course of the grind- 
ing seasons, which commence at the end of Octo- 
ber, and ought to last till the end of February, one 
may count upon more than 45 days of grinding 
season, in which the quantity of 3000 Ibs. in twenty 
four hours, which is what can be realised, with the 
proportional molasses, &c.—250,000 lbs of sugar. 

It must not be forgotten that besides the land ne 
cessary for cultivating the sugar, there must be 
added that which is necessary for provisions anid 
forage; for at the time of the grinding season, the 
animals must be fed chiefly at the hand: and one 
may calculate here as nothing, the assistance from 
the pressed cane, for it decomposes and putrifies 
in a little time, owing to the watery particles which 
it still contains, and which tbe cold and frequently 
humid climate hinders from disengaging freely, and 
whith, on the contrary, is only an embarrassment, 
the more so as the planter is obliged to make it in 
heaps at a distance from his buildings. One must 
also add to the work already mentioned, the ne 
eessary firewood, which cannot be fixed at less 
than three hundred cords for a grinding season of 
100,000 Ibs. of sugar. This wood must be placed. 
cut and piled, near the furnace, to be conveniently 
employed for fuel. 

During the six months from the beginning of Oc- 
tober to the end of March, the sugar planter is 
commanded by his work, which presses on him with 
force and rapidity; so much that the crop of provi 
sions and forage, the different operations which the 
grinding season imperiously prescribes, the prepa 
ration of the land which occasions the different cul 
tures at convenient seasons. ‘The other six months 

¢ commands for other work; such as repairing in 
closures, digging and repairing drains, und weeding, 
whieh demand great attention. 

The nature of the soil and climate does not ad- 

mit of cultivating the cane after it is three years 
old, and to pass from this to a further ratoon, of 
which the product itself is very indifferent; it might 
be nevertheless advantageous, if there were suffi- 
®ient chaff, to manure the half of the culture. 
» Sugar cane may be planted in January, Februa 
ry, or even March, it vegetates and rises from the 
ground at the beginning of spring, languishes in 
May and June during the dry season, begins to be 
vigorous in July, and in the space of three months 
only, favoured by rain and heat, it rises, thickens, 
and at the end of Uctober is in condition to be 
cut and ground with advantage. The precaution is 
necessary of pulling down ‘the cane and placing it 
in covert rows before the severe frosts. This cul 
ture offers certainly great advantages, but which 
are not without their inconvenienees. 

The first of these are storms or gales of wind in 
September and part of October, for at that epoch 
the cane receives their assaults before it has ac- 

uired its entire maturity, and thus thrown down it 

teriorates promptly by the vegetation which it 
has not entirely lost, by the humidity of the soil on 
which it lies, and by the confusion and deficiency 
of air which makes them stagnate, and in this con 
dition they can give only a middling quantity of 
bitter syrup. 

1ie second inconvenience is the influence of 


vourable to the labour of culture.as well from the 
shortness of the day, as from intemperance of the 
season. 

The third inconvenience is the defective supply 
of manure which this country affords; and finally 
the inexperience of those who are now superintend - 
ing a culture which presents many obstacles from 


(From a New York paper.) 
ON MIXING TAN WITH MANURE. 


I cultivate a large farm; and have long be 
the habit of purchasing manure from t ae 
colléct it for sale; of late I have become quite dis- 
couraged, the manure which I have purchased has 
{ think, rather injured than benefited my land, 


the necessity of the operations and the novelty of 


the labour. Not knowing the cause, | at length visited the de- 


positories of the manure, where [ found large quan- 
tities collected for sale, and saw large heaps of the 
tan which the morocco leatber dressers use in their 
business, laid to ferment until it turns black like old 
well rotted manure; and [| saw men employed mix. 
ing this sour substance among the good manure. 
Seen mea, Belmont, Aug. 21, 1819. This ys by bag = at + oe and I am fully con- 
anes vinced that the failure of my crops was owin 
In answer to your letter; I have no other reply, this penieny stuff, which no Sate destroys ate 


‘ : suri adi at all yo a 
than that of reassuring you of my readiness ata \frectifying qualities of madres: On inquiry, f 


times to serve you in the good cause you take so! 
oe interest J° : 4 y jlearnt that the manure carts get pay from the mo- 


it is high time that some younger) "" es , \ 

champion should substitute himself, and suffer you TCO "eather dressers for carting away their tan, 

bs he at vest. but those good honest fellows do not quite give it 
I desired Mr. Carey to send you a copy of t 


he |2”ay to us poor countrymen, we are ebliged to pay 
Salt pamphlet; and I have no doubt but that he will 





ON SALT AS A MANURE. 


Copy of a letter from Judge Peters to Elkanah Wat 
son, Esq —Communicated for publication. in the 
“Anerican Farmer. 





high for the cheat—and the cheat is not easily dis 
do it. I was desirous you should receive it; because | covered. This is a growing evil; for as the busi- 
you will find in it the means of renovating the lands "°° of the morocco leather dressers increases, so the 

quantity of tan increases, and so in proportion the 


of your friends at Plymouth, or any other places on on 
the sea coasts. But they must make themselves produce ofthe farmer must decrease. This is te 
warn iny brother farmers of the evil. 


masters of the subject, by experiments on quanti- , 

ties of sea sand, or salt applicable to their lands! A Lone Istanp Farmer. 
per acre. In New Jersey, on some parts of the|= —— 
cowst, the farmers are in the habit of freely apply- | 

ing sea sand to the most barren and unpromising| 


sandy soils, with great effect, yet with little judg- | ae 
ment or care. If some principles and attentive re- FATTENING SWINE. 


yard to circumstances, both @8 to times of applica- Fhe corn given to your swine should be soaked, 
tion, quantity applied, and mode of preparation, | boiled, or ground into meal. It is an advantage to 
were established, how much mere would be made | let the food for swine ferment a little, but nut be- 





KURAL ECONOMY. 





applied to sand, is contrary to all the common prin-!tmade of meal and water, mixed with boiled pota- 
ciples we have known hitherto But the sal is the | toes, is excellent for swine. ‘The:r lodgings should 
magieal power, and not the mixture of soils. Sand|be dry, warm, and kept clean. To prevent measles 
with loam, or (better) clay, we know to be highly and other disorders, and increase their appetites, a 
efficacious. The salt of the sea sand alone must be little brimstone, now and then, given in their dough, 
the cause of fertility, when sand is applied to sand jis useful. Clange of food is advisable in eve 

You ask me what I yet think of plaster on sea coasts,|Staye of their existence. ‘They should receive their 
or on salted grounds? with sedge, sea weed, and|™eals with reguarity. ‘They should always have as 
other salt products of the shores, or marshes, on much food as the; will eat up clean; but never more 
coasts? My answer is, that I should prefer the salt|than that quantity If the issues in their fore legs 
sind, salt, or salt grass, &c., without the plaster. | should be stopped, ‘hey should be rubbed open with 
I am certain that the great balance of facts has/a cob, [M. E. Farmer. 

heretofore been unfavourable to grounds plastered 
on sea coasts, or with salted manures But there 
are instances wherein success has attended a con- 
trary opinion and practice; some will be found io ie r : 
the gamle AT ericultural Repository. So that) pose of feeding swine,or other animals, they should 


your friends had better make trials with plaster, | P® put into bays, or saeks, leaving room for them to 
and judge for themselves. As to their sea sand |5¥ell; and when sufficiently boiled, the sacks should 


it should be ploughed in, to prevent evaporation, - — — pone yy Raman becomes 
unless it be used as a top dressing. In the former | (’ ee See oe ee ee cee 


¥ ; ties of the roots, as to be highly detrimental to ani- 
- weap + en _ pg a — mals in general. This will account for the disap- 
*'Y peo} : : quay: ra)? |pointment of those who feed pigs with potatoes 
however, sometimes overdose their fields. ‘They|" hed with th : , , ho fi 
find it best ploughed in the autumn. a oS © water in which they have bees 
Set your ‘Picmeath Gicads te burning clay boiled. When prepared agreeably to the above di- 
Dy og cap ane gue dial Ganeh, aie 0th <0- rae oye aeee eae beneficial food for 
lume, in which every necessary information 1s giv aie re i aerenee poy soe peed aa 
en, respecting clay burning. A Mr. Newbold, near by boiling, it counteracts the benefits of the farina- 
Bristol, in Peqnggjvania, is burning clay to great lities of th 
neennt ie ceous qualities of the root. 


You are an itinerant missionary, and gathering 
vour own congregations; you have hearers. IJ have 
been, for some fifty years, a stationary preacher, 





ON DRESSING POTATOES. 
Where these useful roots are boiled for the pur- 








ECONOMY IN FIRE WOOD. 
The size into which wood should be split, so as fo 





Wioter, which although generally very temperate, 
is nevertheless intermixed with days, and above all 
with nights very cold, accompanied with frost, which 
makes it necessary to make the sugar in the time 
of somewhat over four months, in the only time 


ed at the present agricultural zeal. What a garden 
would our country have oeen, had one half the spi 
rit now exhibited, shown itself half a century ago. 


be durable in burning, and yet give sufficient heat, 
is a matter worthy of some consideration. If split 
very small. any given quantity will give more heat 
for a while, but will be quistly consumed; if large, 
it will consume slowly, but will burn less readily, 


and until lately have delivered discourses to empty 
benches. Magna est veritas et prevalebit. | am rejoic- 





when it is possible to take advantage of the cane, 
and the most vigorous ef the vear, and the least fa- 








and give much less heat. A fire composed of bil- 
lets of wood not more than fourteen inches long; 


& 


Yours, very truly, 
RICHARD PETERS. 


of this powerful auxiliary to their husbandry? Sand come very sour, before they are fed with it. Dough. 
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will give more than two-thirds as much heat as that 


made of wood double that Jength, Perhaps billets 
of from three to four inches, of a medium diameter, 
will be found the most economical, as avoiding the 
two extremes. 





INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. -, luntary acquisitions by the use of books, and the 
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MEMORIAL. 


- Batract from a memorial of inhabitants of the coun- 


ties of Ontario, Seneca, Wayne, Yates, Tompkins 

Tings and Steuben, in the state of New York, to 

the Congress of the United States. 

Your memorialists conceive that the Susquehan 
na river is susceptible of being so improved, and 
that its improvement will soon be so effected as to 
answer valuable purposes as a medium of commu- 
nication. Its navigable branch. the Chemung or. 
Tioga river, in this state, approaches to within 
eighteen miles of the Seneca lake, a fine sheet of 
water, never closed by ice, stretching north, nearly 
forty miles to the great mail route from Albany to 
Buffalo, and having a good artificial navigable com- 
munication with the Erie canal, which latter reaches 
within ten miles of the southernmost navigable wa 
ters of lake Ontario, at Sodus bay, being the best 
harbour on the lake. A canal will soon be ,opened 
fromthe Tioga river to the Seneca lake, ahd from 
the Erie canal to lake Ontario. 

The Seneca lake lies nearly or quite due north 
from Washington city; the distanee by passable 


roads, through Baltimore, Harrisburg, Northum- | 


berland, &c. being two hundred and eighty miles; 
whereas by the routes usually travelled, through 


Philadelphia, New York, Albany, &e. the distance! 


is about six hundred and twenty nules—being more 
than double the necessary distance, or three hun- 


¢dred and forty added to two hundred and eighty 
miles of travel and transportation in passing be- 


tween those places. It is understood that the route 
of a national road was surveyed the last season from 
Washington city to Buffalo. passing through Wil 
liamsport, in Pennsylvania, from which place to the 
head of Seneca lake, the distance is about eighty 
miles; and from the latter place to Sodus bay, the 
distance is sixty-five miles 

Your memorialists, therefore, respectfully pray 
your honourable body to pass a law authorising the 
survey of a road from Washington city via Balti- 
more, in Maryland—York, Harrisburg and North- 
umberland, in Pennsylvania—and Newtown and Ge- 
neva, in New York, to Great Sodus bay, on lake 
Ontario; and providing the means for its accom- 
plishment in such form and manner as Congress, 
in its wisdom, may deem proper. 


ow 
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THE WORLD NEVER KNOWN BUT BY A CHANGE OF 
FORTUNE 


THE HISTORY OF MELISSA. 
Diligitur nemo, nisi cui Fortuna secunda est, 
Que, simul intonuit, proximu queque fugat. Ovi. 
When smiling Fortune spreads her golden ray, 
All crowd around to flatter and obey: 
But when she thunders from an angry sky, 
Our friends, our flatterers, our lovers fly. 

Miss 4. W.* 
To tHe RaMBLeEx. 


Sir,—The diligence with which you endeavour to 
cultivate the knowledge of nature, manners, and 
life, will perhaps incline you to pay some regard to 
the observations of one who has been taught to know 
mankind by unwelcome information, and whose 


es 








but of practice and experience. 

I was born to a large fortine, and bred to the 
knowledge of those arts which are supposed to ac- 
complish the mind, and adorn the person of a wo- 
man. To these attainments, which custom and 
education almost forced upon me, I added some vo- 


conversation of that species of men whom the ladies 
generally mention, with terror and aversion, under 
the name of scholars, but whom I have found a 
jharmless and inoffensive order of beings, not so 
‘Much wiser than ourselves, but that they may re 

ceive as well as communicate knowledge, and more 
inclined to degrade their own character by coward- 
2 sohmniacion, than to overbear or oppress us with 

ir learning or their wit. 

From these men, however, if they arecby kind 
treatment encouraged to talk, something ‘may be 
i@ained, which, embellished with elegancy, and sof- 
'tened by modesty, will always add dignity and value 
{to female conversation: and from my acquainta 
with the bookish part of the world I derived many 
principles of judgment and maximsyvof prudence, 
by which I was enabled to draw upon myself the 
|general regard in every place of concourse or plea- 
‘sure. My opinion was the great rule of approba- 
\tion, my remarks were remembered by those who 
‘desired the second degree of fame; my:mien was 
studied, my dress was imitated. my letters were 
handed from one family te another, and read by 
those who copied them ‘as sent to themselves; my 
visits were solicited as honours, and multitudes 
boasted of an intimacy with Melissa, who had only 
seen me by accident,and whose familiarity had never 
proceeded beyond the exchange of a compliment, 
or return of a courtesy. 

I shall make no scruple of confessing that I was 
pleased with this universal veneration, because I 
always considered it as paid to my intrinsic quali 
ties and inseparable merit, and very easily persuad- 
ed myself that fortune bad no part in my superiori- 
ty. When I looked upon my glass, [ saw youth 
and beauty, with health that might give me reason 
to hope their continuance; whea | examined my 
mind, | found some strength of judgment, and fer- 
tility of fancy; and was told that every action was 
grace, and that every accent was persuasion. 

In this manner my life passed like a continual 
triumph amidst acclamations, and envy, and court- 
ship, and caresses: to ple-se Melissa was the gene- 
ral ambition, and every stratagem of artful flattery 
was practised upon me. To be flattered is grate- 
ful, even when we know that our praises are not 
believed by those who pronounce them; for they 
prove, at least, our power, and show that our fa- 
vour is valued, since it is purchased by the mean- 








opinions are the result, not of solitary conjectures, / ~ but tebe tig 
raise admiration but by ceasing’ 










mind continued the same; th 


feel any stroke but from the hand of time, 

It was in my poweF to have concealed the logs, 
and to have married, by continuing the same ap- 

arance, with all the credit of my original fortune; 

ut | was not so far sunk in my own esteem, as to 
submit to the, baseness of fraud, or to desire an 
other recommendation than sense and virtue. 
therefore dismissed my equipage, sold those orna- 
ments which were become unsuitable to my new 
condition, and appeared among those with whom I 
used to converse with less glitter, but with equal 
spirit. 

i found myself received at every visit, with sor- 
row beyond what is na.urally felt for calamities in 
which we have no part, and was entertained with 
condolence and consolation so frequently zepeated, 
that my friends plainly consulted rather their own 
gratification, than my relief. Some from that time 
refused my acquaintance, and forbore, without any 

vocation, to repay my visits; some visited me, 

ut after a longer interval than usual, and every re- 

turn was still with more delay; nor did any of my 
female acquaintances fail to introduce the mention 
of my misfortunes, to compare my present and*for- 
mer Condition, to tell me how much it must trouble 
me to want the splendour which I became so well, 
to look at pleasures which I had formerly enjoyed, 
and to sink to a level with those by whom I had 
been considered as moving in a higher sphere, and 
who had hitherto approached me with reverence 
and submission, which I was now no longer to ex- 

ct. 
F Genie like these, are commonly nothing 
better than covert insults, which serve to give vent 
to the flatulence of pride, but they are now and 
then imprudently uttered by honesty and benevo- 
lence, and inflict pain where kindness is intended; 
I will, therefore, so far maintain my antiquated 
claim to politeness, as to venture the establis — 
of this rule, that no one ought to remind ago 
of misfortunes, of which the sufferer does not com- 
plain, and which there ape no means. proposed of 
alleviating. You have no right to excite thoughts 
which necessarily give pain whenever they return, 
and which, perhaps, might not have revived but by 
absurd and unseasonable compassion. 

My endless train of lovers immediately withdrew, 
without raising any emotions. The greater 
had indeed a 
ed, upon the square, had inquired my fortune, and 
offered settlements; these had undoubtedly a right 
to retire ‘without censure, since tney had openly 
treated for money, as necessary to their happiness, 
and who can tell how little they wanted any other 
portion? I have always thought the clamours of 





ness of falsehood. But, perhaps, the flatterer is 
not often detected, for an honest mind is not apt to: 
suspect, and no one exerts the power of discern- 
ment with much vigour when self-love favours the 
deceit. “i 

The number of adorers, and the perpetual dis-| 
traction of my thoughts by new schemes of plea- 
sure, prevented me {rom listening to any of those 
who crowd in’ multitudes to give girls advice, and: 
kept me unmarried and unengaged to my twenty-, 
seventh year, when, as I was towering in all the| 
pride of uncontested excellency, with a face yet lit- 
tle impaired, and a mind hourly if#proving, the fai- 
lure of a fund, in which my money was placed, re 
duced me to a frugal competency, which allowed 
little beyond neatness and independence. 

I bore the diminution of my riches without any 
outrages of sorrow, or pusillanimity of dejection. 
Indeed I did not know how inuch I had lost, for, 
having always heard and thought more of my wit 
and beauty, than of my fortune, it did not sudden- 





* Anna Williar:.s, of whom an account is given in the|!Y 


life of Dr. Johnson. 


. 





ly enter my invagination that Melissa could sink be- 
neath her established rank, while ber form and her 


& 


women unreasonable, who imagine themselves in- 
jured because the men who followed them upon the 


| supposition of a greater fortune, reject them when 


they are discovered to have less. I have never 
known any lady, who did not think wealth a title to 
some stipulations in her favour: and surely what is 
claimed by the possession of money is pron forfeit- 
ed by its loss. She that has once demanded a set- 
tlement. has allowed the importance of fortune; 
and when she cannot show pecuniary merit, why 
shonid she think her cheapener obliged to purchase? 
My lovers were not all content with silent deser- 
tion. Some of them revenged the neglect whi 
they had formerly endured, by wanton and su 
fluous insults, and endeavoured to mortify me, by 


paying, in my presence, those civilities to other la-- 


dies, which were once devoted only to me But,as 
it has been my rule to treat men according to the 
rank of their mtellect, | had never suffered any one 
to waste his life in suspense, who could have em- 
ployed it to better purpose, aod had therefore ne 
enemies but coxcombs, whose resentment and re- 
spect wefe equally below my consideration. 


ays professed to cuurt, as it is term- 7 
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The only pain which I have felt from degrada 
tion is the loss of that fluence which I had always 
exerted on the side of virtue, in the defence of in- 
nocence, and the assertion of truth. I now find my 
opinions slighted, my sentiments criticised, and my 
arguments opposed by those that used to listen to 
me without reply, and struggle to be first in express- 
ing their conviction. 

The female disputants have wholly thrown off my 
authority; and if | endeavour to enforce my reasons 
by an appeal to the scholars that happen to be pre- 
sent, the wretches are certain to pay their court by 
sacrificing me and my system to a finer gown; and | 
am every hour insulted with contradiction by cow- 
ards, who could never find till lately that Melissa 
was liable to error. 

There are two persons only whom J cannot charge 
with having changed their conduct with my change 
of fortune. One is an old curate that has passed 


- pa - 
honour and delicacy, give a good téne to the mo-| 
rals and a proper direction to the deportment of; 
her children?) ithe current year, have been judiciously and ad- 


aiden 








MISCELLANEOUS, 





FOR FORTIFICATIONS. 
the Secretary of War, for 1826—dated Nov. 18. 


sides having prepared a report on the defence of the 
sea coast, by fortifications, which was laid before 
Congress at the last session, have been, and are 
/now, engaged in preparing projects of works for 
| Charleston, Savannah and Pensacola. 

’ An appropriation was made this year, for com- 





his life in the duties of his profession, with great re-| mencing and completing the Battery at Bayou Bien- 


— for his knowledge and piety; the other is a 
ieutenant of dragoons. ‘The parson made no diffi- 
culty, in the height of my elevation, to check me 
when I was pert, and instruct me when I blundered; 
and if there is any alteration, he is now more timo- 
rous, lest his freedom should be thought rudeness. 


venue. 
Arrangements were made for commencing the 


fitness of the soil, at the site selected, to support 
the foundations, having been unfavourable, a report 
was made to that effect, accompanied with a sug- 
gestion of the propriety of selecting another site. 





The soldier never paid me any particular addresses, 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF ENGINEERS! ° 


The Board of Engineers for Fortifications, be-| 


work, but the result of experiments to ascertain the! 


but very rigidly observed all the rules of politeness,|In a subsequent report, recently received, it is stat- 
which he is now so far from relaxing, that whenever |ed, that, on further examination and comparison of 
he serves the tea, he obstinately carries me the first the site with others that might be selected, it has 
dish, in defiance of the frowns and whispers of the; been ascertained to be as eligible with regard to 
table. soil, as any one that could be substituted for it, and 
This, Mr. Rambler, is to see the world. It is im-'that it will be practicable to render the founda- 
possible for those that have only known affluence /|tions secure by alterations which will adapt them 
and prosperity, to judge rightly of themselves or|to the soil, and which will be submitted for decision 
others. ‘The rich and the powerful live in a perpe-|as soon as the drawings for exhibiting them shall be 
tual masquerade, in which all about them wear bor-| prepared. 
rowed characters; and we only discover in what Fort Adams, at Brenton’s Point. 
estimation we are held, when we can no longer give! More than three-fourths of the sum appropriated 
hopes or fears. has been advantageously applied to this work dur- 
Iam, &c, ing this year. Stone, fit to be used im the construc- 
tion of the ager is now procured: - land e. 
cecal adil at chased as an addition to the site. It is estimate 
FEMALE GOV ERNMENT. the amount that may be saved, by the reduction of 
Let the sons of a family lose their respect for'the price of that material, in consequence of its 
their mother, and it will be utterly impossible for aj being procured in the manner stated, will be equal, 
substitute for natural authority to be found. [| do! or nearly so, to the cost of the land. 
say. (and do not say it rashly, or without much Fort Hamilton, at New Utrecht Point. 
examination of the subject,) that those families, | It was stated, in the report of last year, that the 
where the character of the mother is depressed to) easures adopted to get possession of the land upon: 


ME Issa. 











<= 


Fort Monroe. 
The large sums expended upon this work, durin 


| vantageously applied. 
Fort Calhoun. 

The laying of the foundations of this work wag 
ommenced this vear. ()n account of the depth to 
which it was necessary to carry them, the work 
‘could be conducted only while the tide was at its 


Extract from the Report of the Chief Engineer to; lowest stage, and has progressed but slowly in con- 


| sequence of the frequent interruptions incident to 
this mode of carrying it on. When the founda. 
tions shall have been laid, the work may be expect- 
‘ed to progress rapidly. 
Fort Macon, at Bogue Point, orth Carolina, 

The encroachments of the sea upon the site ori. 
giually selected for this work, made it necessary to 
select another site, and the time consumed in the 
surveys, and other preliminary arrangements requi- 
site to the fulfilment of that object, delayed. the 
commencement of the work until July last. Its 
progress since has been greatly retarded by the dif- 
ficulty of procuring suitable materials and work- 
men. It is proper to remark that, although an ap- 
propriation was made last year to commence this 
work, no officer could be spared to undertake it 
until the month of November. ‘The land requisite 
for the site of the work, has been valued by asses- 
sors appointed by the state of North Carolina, and 
the Engineer has been authorized to conclude the 
purchase agreeably thereto. 


Fort at Oak Island, mouth of Cape Fear river. 

An appropriation was made last year, for the 
commencement of this work also, but no officer 
could be assigned to its superintendence until late 
in the season. The site has been purchased, ma- 
terials have been collected, and wharves and other 
conveniences to facilitate their reception, removal. 
and preservation, have been prepared. Buildings’ 
for storehouses, for workshops, and for lodging 
workmen, have also been erected. Competent 
workmen could not be obtained in the neighbour- 
hood, and arrangements have been mdde for pro- 
curing them from the north. On their arrival the 
main work will be commenced. 


Fort at Mobile Point. 
The construction of this work has progressed 
very favourably this year. On the 30th September 
last, the sum expended had exceeded the amount of 


4 








that of a mere housekeeper, are never well govern-|..)- : . ail ic wet nee : ga , 
d; and that, on the cor bon the sons of mae mo. | Which & part of the work would be located, had’ the apprcpriation of this year, and it is believed 
— ° alge age agile“ : been unsuccessful, and that, in consequence, only! the balance of the appropriation of last year will 
thers, whose rank in the family authorises them to ene helf of the work had teen laid out and com-| jy tea ied pp He é y 

be the counsellors of their children, are in childhood | }Have Deen expended ere this. 





more amiable, and in manhood more worthy than 
others. If children are not under the govern- 
ment of the mothers, they must necessarily be left 
very much to their own guidance, and exposed to 
early associations unfriendly to virtue. Their char- 
acters will be mostly formed by the influence of 
adventitious circumstances; unless, indeed, the fa 
ther can oversee them constantly, which is rarely 
the case. The father requires the boy to obey his 


mother, and perhaps gives him long lessons on the| 


subject; but of how much weight they will be, in 
turning the scale between duty and inelination. when 
the child sees that the father does not respect her 
himself, it requires but little sagacity to conjecture. 
The habit of trifling, of dissimulation, and of re 
bellion, is thus acquired; and if grace effects an al- 
teration in the state of the heart, it certainly 
operates under circumstances unfavourable to its 
growth. [V. ¥. Mirror. 


{Admitting the truth of the above, which nobody 
can deny, how much then obviously depends upon 
so educating and bringing up females, as to qualify 
them to be mothers of intelligence, good principles, 
and good deportment! How can an ignorant mo- 
ther, devoid of cleanliness in her personal habits, of 
unpolished manners, and without a high sense of 


menced. The land in question was procured this 
/year, but not until the season was too far advanced 
\to lay out and cominence the construction of the 
| remainder of the work. The operations have been 
successfully and advantageously prosecuted, how 
ever, upon the part of the work which was laid out 
and commenced last year—the sum expended being 
greater than the amount of the appropriation of this 
iyear, and equal nearly to three-fourths of the 
jamount available. 


Fort Delaware. 

This work will be finished in the course of the 
rear. The injuries produced by the sinking of the 
| foundations, will then have been thoroughly repair- 
ed. ‘The subsidence of the foundations during this 
year, has been less than heretofore, and its tenden- 
cy to increase old, and to produce new injuries, 
has been of comparatively limited extent. It is 
proposed to load the foundations, as soon as practi 
cable, with the srmament intended for the fort, and, 
by that means, should they be still liable to further 
subsidence, to accelerate it, that its maximum may 
be ascertained. It is believed, if the work does 
jnot now possess it, that it will be practicable to give 
to it, ultimately, the strength and stability requisite 
to the fulfilment of the objects for which it is de- 
' signed. 





Fort at Chief Menteur. 
| More than three fourths of the appropriation of 
ithis year has been applied in a satisfactory manner 
\fo this work. It may be completed next year with 
the sum estimated for that purpose. 
Fort Jackson, at Plaquemine Bend, 

| The weather and other circumstances have been 
'as favourable this year as they were disastrous last 
year, for carrying on the works of this fort. The 
limited extent of the work done last year has been 
fully compensated for by the quantity executed tbis 
‘year. ‘The sum of 83,000 dollars was reported last 
| year as remaining unexpended; it has been expend- 
led. together with 23,000 dollars of the 90,000 dol- 
lars appropriated this year. ‘The remaining 66,008 
dollars will have been expended by the first of March 
next. 

The Sea Wall, for the preservation of George's Is- 

land, in the harbour of Boston. 

This operation is connected with the subject of 
fortifications, George’s island having been. purchas- 
ed as the site of a fortification, ‘The work has lat- 
terly progressed very rapidly, but its progress dur- 
ing the early part of the season, which was the most 
favourable for carrying on the work, was retarded 
greatly by the delinquency and ultimate failure of 
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the contractor who had undert«ken to execute it. 
It is expected that the work will be in a condition, 
at the expiration of this month, to afford the desired 
rotection to the island during the approaching in- 
glement season, and that it will be finished early 
pext year. Materials of the most durable quality, 
and workmanship of the best kind, have been ap 
plied to so much of the work as has been executed. 
The repair of Fort Co..stitution, at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. 

This operation was authorized by a distinct ap- 
propriation, and will be completed in the course of 
this year. 

The site for a Fort at —— Point, in Long island 
nd, 

Has been purchased, in fulfilment of an appropri 
ation for that purpose. ‘The appropriation also 
eontemplated the purchase of the privilege of the 
right of way through the grounds adjoining the site. 
This has not been done, because such a one as was 
desired could not be obtained. 

It is proper to state, that expense would be saved 
and facility afforded to the prosecution of the forti- 
fications, if appropriations for them, entire or par- 
tial, could be obtained at the commencement of the 
session of Congress. 


The Board of Engineers for Internal Improve- 
ments have been occupied chiefly during this year 
in preparing their reports on the national road from 
the seat of Government to New Orleans, and the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, both of which have 
been completed. Connected with the object last 
stated, they have examined the Wills’ creek and 
Castleman river route, which had not before been 
examined by the Board. ‘They have also fulfilled 
the duties assigned them by the act of the 18th of 
May last, for the subscription of stock in the Dis- 
mal Swamp Canal Company, and a copy of their 
report is transmitted herewith. Besides the forego- 
ing, the Board have prepared instructions relating to 
surveys; have inspected the Delaware and Chesa- 

ake Canal; and are now engaged in an examina- 
tion for the purpose of locating a mail route between 
Baltimore and Philadelphia. 

The Board have been so entirely occupied with 
the objects just stated, that they have not been 
able to prepare the project for a canal to connect 
Lake Ponchartrain with the Mississippi river, which 
was stated in the report of last year as one of the 
objects to which their early attention would be 
given. It will be completed, if practicable, before 
the Board proceed to the examinations relative to 
the Florida Canal, the Canals to connect the Coosa 
with the Tennessee, and to overcome the obstruc- 
tions in the latter at the Muscle Shoals, and other 
objects to which their attention will be directed in 
that section of the country. But if it cannot be 
completed before those examinations shall be com- 
menced, it will be attended to as soon as the Board 
shall be disengaged from them. 





Lost Hours 

One person rises in the morning at half past nine, 
another at six. If each live to be fifty years old, 
the one will have enjoyed sixty-three thousand, 
eight hundred, and seventy-five hours, or two thou- 
sand six hundred and sixty one days, more than the 
other. Let us suppose, that there are throughout 
Great Britain, one million, five hundred thousand 
persons, who rise at a quarter past nine or lafer. Of 
these, perhaps, nine hundred and fifty thousand 
would, if they rose at six, be usefully employed. At 
this rate, filty six thousand three hundred and for- 
ty-six millions, eight hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand hours, or six millions, four hundred and thirty- 
two thousand, two hundred and ninety two years of 


‘eapitulate certaim® rules relative to horse-racing, 








All this time is unin ed day, and composed 
of hours in which the intellect is far clearer and 
more fit for study, than the rest of the day. 

It must-be remembered, too, that nothing con- 
duces more to health, and consequently to longevi- 
ty, than early rising. 

Suppose, out of the above number of persons, 
five hundred thousand should live four years longer 
than they otherwise would have done, viz. fifty-four 
years instead of fifty; according to the ratio above, 
here are two millions more years of actual existence 
utterly wasted. 





Carts. 

The first couple of eats which were carried to 
Cuyaba sold for a pound of gold. Thereiwas a 
plague of rats in the settlement, and they were pur- 
chased as a speculation, which proved an excellent 
one. Their first kittens produced thirty oitavas 
each; the next generation were worth twenty; and 
the price gradually fell as the inhabitants were 
stocked with these beautiful and useful creatures... 

Montenegro presented to the elder Almagro the 
first.cat which was brought to South America, and 
was rewarded for it with six hundred pesos. 

[Southey’s Brazil. 
—_—_—_—_—_———— 
SPORTING OLIO. 





PLAY OR PAY. 
8T. LEGER, DERBY, AND OAKS—PLAY AND PAY BETS. 
To the Editor of the Annals of Sporting. 

In answer to the question (whether a bet on the 
Derby is considered p. p. or not) contained in your 
letter, dated June 15th, but which did not reach 
me till Monday, the 26th, on account of my absence 
from home, the better plan, perhaps will be to re- 


which bear upon*the point, and do not appear to be 
renerally understood. 
“That all double bets shall (on account of the fre- 
quent disputes which have arisen) be considered as 
play or pay bets. 
“The person who lays the odds has a right to 
choose his horse, or the field. 
«When a person has chosen his horse, the field 
is what starts against him, but there is no field unless 
one starts with him. 
“Bets determined, though the horse does not 
start, when the words ‘absolutely,’ ‘run oF pay,’ or 
‘play or pay,’ are made use of in betting. For ex- 
ample, | bet that Mr. Udny’s ch. m. Mirandola, ab- 
solutely wins the King’s Plate, at Chelmsford, in 
1824. 1 lose the bet though she does not start, and 
win though she goes over the course alone. 
‘sHorses that forfeit are the beaten horses, where 
it‘is run or pay. 
* Thatched house, June 1, 1815.—At a meeting of 
the Stewards and Members of the Jockey Club, held 
this day, it was resolved, that no bet, which shall 
be made on the Derby or Oaks Stakes, after the 
first day of June, 1315, shall be considered as play 
or pay. unless specitied as such, between the parties, 
at the time the bet is made. 
“That the above regulation be applicable to the 
St. Leger Stakes, at Doncaster, from the first day 
of October, 1815” 
Thine as ever, 
Hyde- Park Corner, t 
June 27, 1826. 


Joun Frost. 


~ 





Items from the Annals of Sporting of 826. 





individual improvement #re lost to society, every, 
half century. his is supposing, that these nine 


* 


Jung 12, 1809—Captain Barclay completed his 


iundred and fifty thousand getup at a quarter past 
nine, whereas thousands do not leave thei s till] heath, for a Wager of one n 
eleven or twelve. wards of 1100,00@ are said to have 


in “agthou ‘a 










the event. * 


x . 

July 17, 1720-—Mr.J ‘Calvert started, at 
three, A. M. on horse from St. George’s, in the 
Borough, proceeded to Dover, crossed, by bergesto 
Calais, returned in same way,and a at 
St. George’s church, and hearty, about eight, 
P. M., thus completing his undertaking in se¥en- 
teen successive hours. 


July 26, 1805—Mr. Thompson, a clerk in the 
Ordnance department, undertook for a wager of 
twenty guineas, to run a mile in five minutes: he 
performed his task within three seconds of the time 
allowed. The Mall, in St. James’s Park, was se- 
leeted as the ground—time, early in the morning.’ 


Huntingdon, July 28, 1763—A quarter. of-a-mile 
match was rua for one hundred guineas, between 
a gentleman and a gray gelding with one leg tied 
up, and won by the former. ‘The horse’s leg untied 
i running. 


July 30, 1817—Mr. Wells’s Pipylina mare trotted 
twenty-four miles in one hour, twenty minutes, and 
five seconds, carrying a boy weighing seven stone, 
for a wager of one hundred guineas, starting from= 
Hornchurch, in Essex; time allowed, an hour and a 
half. ‘The mare performed sixteen miles in fifty- 
seven minutes, She was started again at the hour, 
after cleaning her mouth, when she completed t 
remaining eight miles in twenty-three minutes an 
five seconds. 


July 31, 1771—Dunhavid, by Ivory Black, in 
running against Minor, the second heat for the 
King’s Plate, at Canterbury, struck his hind foot 
into the fore pastern, and broke his leg. Three to 
one on Dunhavid, who had previously won the 
Plate at Salisbury and Winchester. 
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The following sweet, plaintive, and a riate 
lines, were sent us last evening, by a youn lady, as 
the signature indicates; and we shall always be 
proud to adorn our pumas with the inspirations of 
the same muse. \V Y. Evening Post. 


THE DYING YEAR. 


With images of faded loveliness! 
How doth it Gill, with dreams of saddened thought, 
The heart that sighs for all that once could bless! 
It falls with mournful sound upon the ear, 
The knell of something we have long held dear. 


Thou frail and dying year! ah, where are now 
The charms that have in turn been all thine own? 
The aap 2 young bloom, the summer’s ripen’d 
glow, 
The autumn’s varied splendour—all are gone! 
And thou art sinking in oblivion’s wave— 
Would that the gricfs thou gav’st might then too 
find a grave! 


Aye, years may pass; but yet time’s rapid fli 
Wauld be sebceded, mt it not he — 
A cloud o’er all youth’s hopes and fancies bright; 
Alas! he bears upon his shadowy wings 
Darkness, distrust, and sorrow, while the mind 
Broods o’er the gloom to which it is consigned, 


Thou dying year! hast thou not swept away 
Joys dearer far than any thou hast Jeft? 
Have we not seem our hopes, with thee decay— 
Found ourselves desolate? And thus bereft 
Of all the fairest. brightest things of earth, 





arduous undertaking of walking one thousand miles 





Have we not tarn’d away, sick of the world’s vain 
mirth? 4 J 


Lag 


3 
The dying year! How are those few words fraught : 
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Have we not learn’d each coming 

Because it brought us nearer to ? 
And thou hast fleeted; and with thee bas past 
The strong, deep misery that could got last. 





BaLTimoreE, Fripa¥, January 12, 1827. 





g» Wanted by the Editor, for distribution, some 
of the seed of the early black-seed cottom, and seed 
of the Havanna segar tobacco. ‘The original sced 
from that country will be preferred to that which is 
the growth of tobacco raised in this country. 


Sorrow treads heavily, and leaves behind 
A deep impression, e’en when she departs; 

While joy trips by, with steps light asthe wind, - 
And scarcely leaves a trace upon our hearts 

Of the faint footfalls: only this is sare— 

In this world nought, save suffering, can endure.* 





&# The gentleman who called for the pedigree 
of the celebrated horse Tuckahoe, begs to renew his 
request, and is the more anxious, as he owns some 
of his stock, which he has been prevented from sell 
ing for want of tbe means of tracing the pedigree of 
that distinguished racer. 


Vet thou art a kind monitor, and we, 
In thee may mark the progress of our lives: 
My spring time is yet new—I ne’er may see 

A summer; and the fruits that autumn gives, 
For me, may never ripen. O’er my brow, 














Ere then, the grass may rustle. Be it - Wituiam Zouiicxerrer, M D., has been elected an 
IAD * |honorary member of the ‘National Society of Natural 
eee Sciences of Switzerland;”’ and an honorary member of 
ee al -———-—s«d' the: ** Washington Medical ~ociety.” 
RECIPES. : : 











MEDICAL LITERATURE. 
APPROVED METHOD OF KEEPING CROWS FROM CORN! Doctor Zottickorrer’s Materia Medica of the Uni 
LANDS. ted States, greatly improved,is now in the press, and 
Take a quart of train oil, as much turpentine, and; Will be completed in a few weeks. This work includes 
bruised gunpowder; boil them together, and when all the native medicinal plants of this country, which 
hot, din pieces of rag into the mixture, and fix them’ 8!ves it an advantage over every other work extant 








on sticks in the field. About four are sufficient for, "P°" this subject. Jaw. 12, 1827. 
anacre. The birds assuredly will not approach the WRITING. 

spot. The expense of the above remedy, for the Divctinia for imgreving; the hand wertilon 1 

evil occasioned by large flocks of ravenous birds ip es riting in @ few 


infesting corn-fields, ‘is a trifle, compared to the in- 


jury sometimes sustained in a few hours. 
. Richmond county, Va. 26th Nov. 1826. 


The learner should shove the pen with the greatest 
degree of quickness, and make every dowiward stroke 
entirely straight, from line to line, aud Lear heavy, aud 

DISTEMPER IN DOGS. equally heavy on the pen, without lifting it, in going 

Dr. Blaine has described the disease called the| through any word. All the capitals, as well as the 

Distemper in Dogs, with accuracy, and his medi.| Small letters, should be made entirely straight, and 


eines, in. general, are successful: but a gentleman| ited, Ye", much, snd equal, and placed at proper 
had administered Dr. Blaine’s medicines to a favor-|an inch apart, and the words memeand now should be 


ite pointer, in the disease called the Distemper, but| written from line to line, between aif the lines, and the 
with no avail; the unvarying symptoms had come! words by, all, these, John, James, presents, between every 
on, when the poor animal crawled into the field, and| other line. Each of the above eight words should be 
fell a@ong some grass, attempting, but in vain, to} Written by itself, over one side of a quarter of a sheet 
eat it. e gentleman followed this suggestion off Paper. By writing three or four sheets of paper, 
nature, and ordered a handful of grass to be cut in 2¢C°Fding to the above directions, a very yreat change 
shreds of about half an inch long, and when mixed can be effected in the hand writing, in a few hours. 


- , ‘ The coarse hand will look something like the work 
with butter, to be put down the animal's throat: the! of beginners. The parent or teacher ont give the 


dose was repeated three times in every twenty-four first fine hand copies in the sume words as the coarse 
hours, and a visible amendment almost immediately | hand; Know all men by these presents, that 1, John James. 
took place, which terminated in recovery. It should be written no faster than it can be dune well. 
: The book ‘containing every necessary instruction, 
‘ : with wood) and copperplate engravings, and the hand 
Never wash muslins, or any kind of white cotton! writing transferred to stune, and printed from it, can 
goods, with linen; for the latter deposits or dis-| be obtained by Post Masters for 25 cents in specie, and 
charges a gum and colouring matter every time it! one-fourth deduction, by the dozen. 
is washed, which discolours and dyes the cotton. — The price of my Dictionary for the use of schools, is 


WASHING COTTONS AND LINEN, 


Wash them by themselves. 25 cents. 
DROPSY. 
A late Paris paper states, that a woman was cur- 


It cannot be conveyed by mail withvut too 
great expense, except in numbers of 3€ pages each; 20 
numbers may be had for a dollar. Both books may be 
had by wholesale or retail of E. L. W.lliams, No. 1, 





. : Front street, New York. Any editor who will publish 
ed of a compound ow of long standing by drink- jthe above, and forward a paper containing he inser- 


ing a glass of liquor three times a day thus prepar- | ti, shail Sen ton eaialinn ty te wont 
ed:—three handsful of white cresses and four white —_ 12, — iad caine rhe podinttenn § 
onions boiled in three quarts of water, and reduced | __ aa areas ae 


to one-third. CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
= reread or nerenrtes JELLY. On the Climate, Soil, and Agricultural prospects of 
Press the juice from the fruit; add the proper| the Floridas—On the culture of Sugar Cane, and its pro 
proportion of sugar, and stir the juice and sugar/duct—On Salt as a manure—On mixing Tan with ma- 
until the sugar is completely melted; put it into | bure—Fattening Swine—On dressing Potatoes—Econo- 
jars, and, in twenty-four hours, it will become of a ™Y in Fire wood—Extract from a Memorial to Con- 
—_ consistency. By this means, the trouble of S'¢Ss—The History of Melissa—On Female (iovern- 


iling is avoided, and the jelly retains more com- pea epee -) = ey of the Chief Engineer 
% . {to the secretary of War, for 18:6—Lost Hours—Cats 
pletely the flavour of the fruit. Care should be) _ utes for betting at the St. Leger, Derby and Oaks— 


taken. to stir the mixture until the sugar is complete-| {tems from the An . ( 
. nals of Sporting—Poetry, The D 
ly melted, and five sugar should be used. | Year—Ratiipes, To keep Prows rl os 5 ee 4; bie 








PRICES CURRENT. 





ARTICLES. 


BEEF, Baltimore Prime, 
BACON, and Hams, . 
BEES-WAX, Am. yellow 
COFFEE, Java,..... 
Havana,.... 
COTTON, Louisiana, &c. 
Georgia Upland,. . . 
COTTON YARN, No. 10, 
An advance of 1 cent 
each number to No. 18. 
CANDLES, Mould, . . 
Dipt, 
CHEESE, 
FEATHERS, Live,.. . 
FISH, Herrings,Sus. 
Shad, trimmed, 
FLAXSEED,.... .. 
FLOUR, Superfine, city, 
Fine, 
Susquehanna, auperfi. 
GUNPOWDER, Balti. . 
GRAIN, Ind. corn, yellow 
white 
Wheat, Family Flour, 
do. Lawler, & Red,new 
do. Red, Susque. .. 
Rye, 
Barley, Eastern ... 
Do. country.... 
Clover Seed, lied . 
Ruta Baga Seed,.. . 
Orchard Grass Seed, | 
Mangel Wurtzel Seed, 
Timothy Seed,.... 
Oats, .. ee eccece 
Beans. White, ... - 
HEMP, Russia, clean, . 
Do. Country.... 
HOPS, Ist sort, (1826) 


“ee ee 





ese 0 & @ @ 4 


*.RATHER, Soal, best, 
MOLASSES, sugar-house 
Havana, Ist qual. . . 
NAILS, 6a20d. ..... 
NAVAL STORES, Tar 
Pitch, 
Turpentine, Soft, . . 
OIL, Whale, common, . 
Spermaceti, winter . 
PORK Baltimore Mess, 
do. Prime, ... 
PLASTER, cargo price, 
ground, .. 
RICF, fresh, 
SOAP, Baltimore White, 
Brown and yellow, 
WHISKEY, Ist proof, . 
PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr 
APP" E BRANDY, !st pr 


SUGARS, Havana White, 

do. Brown,.. 

Louisiana, ...... 
a er 


SPICES, Cloves,.... 
Ginger, Ground,. . . 
Pepper, 

SALT, St. Ubes, . . 
Liverpool ground 

SHOT, Balt. all sizes, . 

WINES, Madeira, L. P. 

do. Sicily,. . 


Port, first quality, . . 
WOOL, Merino, full bi’d 
do.  crossed,.. 
Common, Country, . 
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|temper in Dogs; Washing Cottons and Linen; Dropsy; 


* Abi! pull’ altre che pranto al mondo dura.” Petr.| New method of making Jelly—Editorial. 


Printed every Friday, at $5 per annum, for JOHN S. 
SKINNER, Editor, by Joun D. Toy, corner of St. 
Paul and Market streets, where every description of 
Book and Job Printing is handsomely executed. 
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AGRICULTURE. 





ON GENTLEMAN FARMING. 
(From Lorain’s Husbandry.) 
on the causes which have increased gen- 


0! ed. 
The frequent recurrence of the yellow fever in 


* our seaport towns, compelled multitudes of citizens 


* was adopted by many; and immense sums of money 


- 


to take refuge in the country. This created a t»ste 
for rural pursuits, and induced numbers (whose 
finances did not well accord with it,) to form coun- 
try establishments. As it was too generally sup- 

d that an addition of land for farming, would 
pm the expense, this still more injurious plan 


wasted in a/b with-which they were entirely 

unacquainted, Se : 
Other gentlemen, whe have either by their ow 

industry, or from inheritance, acquired bandsom 


estates, become tired of the business or pleasure 
which are pursued towns. ( ‘itizens of this deseri 







tion. generally | yes for the recreation o 
themselves and. ies, and their excursions into 
the country, ar mmonly pleasant relaxation 
from their p ts in town. This prepares th 


mind to be infatuated with rural economy; especi 
ly as the grounds in the vicinity of our larger towng 
fave been enriched and improved with more tast 

and skill, than generally takes place elsewhere! 
Luxuriant crops, with numerous flocks and herds 
are seen in every direction. 

Poets, with other writers, attribute to rural pur- 
suits, all the rational pleasures which constitute the 
chief happiness of man. 
exer, appear to have forgotten that these beautiful 
scenes which they so elegantly describe, are the 
effect of immense Inbour and fatigue. 

The gentleman whose imagination has, in all pr 
“babitity, been excited by recollecting some of t 
“most appropriate passages from these authors, ap- 
peais “Iso to forget. or not to know, that agriculture, 




















‘their agricultural concerns, any thing like so advan- 


In doing this, they, how (i 











ér; before he embarks of his own 
C ines which he is entirely un- 
arquainted, “We ainly, tf he be a merchant, he 
fould not trast the = of his ship to any 
person who had nev at sea, although he 
might believe him intimately acquainted with the 
theory of navigation. Yet! believe it will be found 
at least ealy hazardous for a gentleman who can 
command a plenty of mongg, and possesses a gene- 
disposition, to encounter a farm without prac- 
information, unless his theoretical knowledge 
founded on principles, which are consistent with 
peculiar situation, and he has sufficient firmness 

to deviate from them. As this, howéver, has 

m, if ever, occurred, and it is impossible to 
what may happen hereafter>I shall proceed to 
déseribe what has but too frequently taken place 
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suit every Ble occasion that 
may happeny . ing atid christening, to a 
death and fan@@lie The self-taught Kliyogg, or the 
Rural Socrates; ! many other instances, should 








teach writers om, 


ulture, that nature is not par- 
tial to any ¢ iw the 


distribution of ta- 





or s« 
lents: consequently, that common farmers ate very 


far from being 30° as too many have, repre- 
sented them to be. . bjects calculated to pro- 
mote their interest ¥ properly applied to their 
reasoning faculties, they would be as capable of 
reasoning on plain, practical facts, as the learned. 
But to return. So soon as the gentleman takes 
possession of the farm, his trouble commences,— 
The previous habits, of a family from town, seem 
to be immediately opposed to the simplicity of 














heretofore. 
/ When a gentleman wishes to commence farming | 
br the purpose of getting rid of the troubles and | 
verations of the world, he generally resorts to books | 
for information. These clearly and very jusily con- 
vince him, that full bred farmers do not manage 





tageously as might be dene: also, that much great- 
er profit might be readily obtained, if farming was 
praperly conducted. Firmly believing in these 
bale. and that they have, at least, taught him the 
radimeuts of agriculture, he resolves; and the farm 
is bought wittiggt duly observing, and of course 
Without sufficienly considering, that the different 
opingpns of the authors, give contradictory theories, 
quently. he has actually to learn, from his own 
» Which of them is right; or whether the 
of them may not be essentially wrong, in 
y cases in which his prosperity may be highly 
ested Such information as this in the hands 
a zealous novice, is something like ‘a sword in 
thé-hinds of an enthusiastic revolutionist, who does 
not distinguish between the rational principies of li- 
herty and liceatiousnesm If the practices recom- 

eqded by welts on agriculture, were always ac- 
companied wi Mear explanation of the benefi- 
‘cial causes brought.into operation by them, the 


when properly pursued. under the most favourable gentleman farmer, even in the commencement of 
circumstances, requires very great attention, both! his business, would be much better enabled to de- 
early an’! late; and that there are verv few empioj-|termine their probable merit by comparing them 
ments which have more crosses, losses and disep | with practices recommended by other writers on 
pointments, necessarily attached to them. An epi ‘the same subject: especially as it may be laid down 
demic sometimes sweeps off live stock, as wito the|as a maxim in farming, that no practice can be pro- 
besom of destruction. {1 this does not happes, all! per if it be opposed to reason It is therefore to 
animels are liable to disease ur accident, and « con-| this faculty, that every writer should apply his sub- 
siderable portion of the farmer's stock is vested in| ject If this be not done, the reader has either to 
them. Mildew, smut, with numerous blighis, also) supply the defect by his previous knowledge of the 


excessive rains, storms, a scorching sun, drought, 
untimely nipping frosts, and insects, (which are 
sometimes as destructive as an invading army,) de- 
stroy the farmer’s most flattering expectations. 
However. the gentleman seems to expect to rest 
from all his labours, when he commences farming. 
Every jaunt into the country confirms this senti- 
ment, and he returns with increased reluctance to 
the smoke, dust, bustle and putrid effluvia of the 
city. ‘Fhese annoyances appear to be greatly ex- 
aggerated by his heated imagination, and every suc- 
ceeding excursion increases the delusive expectation 
of happiness in rural pursuits; which, saying the 
Jeast of what may happen, will certainly doom a 
few years of the gentleman’s life, to continual per- 
plexity, unless his conduct in the country be go- 
verned by much cautiun, and a very uncommon 
share of prudence. Farming, as it is now tis 


ed, (especially by those who depend principally, 


upon books,) is a very complex business; and if 
this science were stripped of its complicated absur- 
dities, and reduced to a perfect and simple system 
of management, still, as it is only by practice that 
we become intimately acquainted with the most 
simple employments, it would seem that the gentle 
Man ought to serve an apprenticeship with some 
No. 44. —vo.. 
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‘subject, or to remain ignorant, further than ®are as- 
| sertion goes. If he should act on the faith of this, 
he may be egregiously disappointed, as the patient 
; who swallows the pills. powders, or anodynes, of an 
ignorant quack who invents specifics to cure, and 
also to prevent, every disease in nature, and boldly 
offers them to the public, (and but too frequently 
with success,) although the causes which produce 
these wonderful effects, remain a secret not only to 
‘his credulous customers, but also to himself ‘This 
\is equally applicable to the plain, practical farmers, 
who, for the most part, are greatly opposed 'to books 
on agriculture, for which I now believe (though I 
once thought otherwise,) they have been too severe- 
ly cénsured.@ 

This prejudice seems to arise from their being 
too often disappointed by the promises of great pro- 
fit from practices which were better calculated 
to ruin them than increase their revenue, for it 
| must be confessed tiat but too many of this stamp 

have appeared. ey have either been predicat- 
ed on elaborate calculations founded on erroneous 
principles, or on certain rounds or courses of erops, 
as if the interest of agriculture was to be préthoted 
by the means taken by writers on cookery, who fur 


rural economy. ‘The dwelling house may be suf- 
ficiently large, also warm in winter and airy in 


summer: still, his family or himself too often dis- 
cover that the floors have been formed with broad 
oak or pine boards which have too many knots in 
them. The chimney or fire places are too large, 
and being without either marble hearths or jambs, 
are intolerable: the ceilings are too low, and the 
plastering ha&S become scaly from frequent white- 
washing, and cannot be made to look well; the win- — 
dows are entirely too small, and small glass divided 
by too much wood in the sash excludes the light; 
the staircases are confined, and the height of the 
steps will fatigue the family. A single row of small 
glass, placed over the top of the front door, had 
been found sufficient to light the former farmer on 
his way up stairs, or to enable him to find a bag or 
any other thing deposited in the entry. The gen- 
tleman’s family, however, cannot grope in the dark; 
and, besides this inconvenience, the large door posts 
seem better calculated to support a gate than the 
front door of a geatleman’s house. The steps lead- 
ing from the door, in place of being marble, are 
made of free stone, the height of them is quite too 
great. they extend but little on either side of the 
door, and, as the last step terminates at the bottom 
of the door, sti]] ere is no platform in front. 

A consultation is held, and frequently ends in the 
condemnation of a convenient and very 
house, well calculated to promote the future ease 
tranquillity of a rational farmer; and it too often 
happens (even when the gentleman cannot conve- 
niently spare the money.) that the building is com- 
pletely gutted and modernized, or appropriated to 
acconmmodate the hired farmer or head man and his 
family, and a new one is erected for the master. 

If the gentleman determines on the latter, he acts 
wisely, as after much money has been spent in al- 
tering, even an excellent house, that has been built 
to suit the convenience and finances of a plain, 
practical farmer, it is but a botched piece of busi- 
ness at last; however, in either case, the money 
commonly expended, does not accord with any ra- 
tional estimate of the income that may be derived 
from the farm. 

But what makes the matter still worse, the altera- 
tions and amendments too seldom stop at the man- 
sion house. An ice house, with various other build- 
ings and conveniences, which a plain, practical far- 
mer seldom thinks of erecting, seem to be consider- 
ed necessary to the establishment of the gentleman 
farmer. 

These things, in detail, appear to be trifles; but 
a very serious expense occurs before they are finish- 
ed, as they are commonly erected on the most ap- 
proved plan, and too often expensively ornamented. 
The garden is seldom found sufficiently large or - 
properly arranged. It is therefore considerably en- 
larged, and properly laid out and regulated; the 
walks gravelled, a a green or hot house too often 
erected. where the ornamental and useful exotics of 
southern climates are abundantly introduced. Be- 








nish recipes to compound dishes agreeable to every 


sides the pleasure arising from seeing, displayin 
and using these rare productions of nature, it 
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AMERICAN FARMER. 








robable that the gentleman has paca bed to believe,| made, but'too commonly not without mueh trouble, ' we generally hear that it belongs to some ‘gentleman 


con observing that the nursery megobtain very 
higb prices for those plants, that Bis gardener and 
market man may readily disposé'of the increase 
arising from the original stock, to considerable ad- 
vantage. Summer houses are also built, so as to 
adorn the premises, and secure a pleasant retreat 
from the rays of the sun; and if there be any stream 
which favours the project, a fish pond is too often 
made 

The plain, practical farmer, has commonly be- 
fore his door a yard of a moderate size, well cover- 
ed with grass. This, with the borders round the 
beds in his garden, are often cecorated by his wife 
and daughters, with the common but interesting 
flowers and shrubs generally employed in the coun- 
try for this purpose. These, with the adjacent 
fields, (if they happen to be well cultivated,) dis 
play the genuine features of rural simplicity. The 
attention necessary to this simple but lovely esta 
blishment, requires no more labour than the leisure 
time that can be readily appropriated to it, without 
interfering with the business that should be done 
either in the house or on the farm. As the human 
mind craves, and, if it be possible, will have amuse- 
ment, it would be difficult to devise one that would 
be more rational, interesting, or innocent than this. 

But this simple system of economy too seldom 
accords with the views of the gentleman farmer, 
and several acres of an adjacent field are added to 
a yard, which is now called a lawn. This is laid 
out in proper form, with gravelled, serpentine 
walks, wilderness, &c.; also decorated with orna- 
mental trees and flowers, which are readily obtain- 
ed, when money is plenty, from the nursery men in 
the vicinity of the town. 

Although the former farmer may have had a suffi- 
ciency of fruit to supply his family with a plenty of 
it, cider, brandy, &c., and the residue being carefully 
gathered by himself and bis family and taken to 
market, made his garden and orchard profitable to 
him, the gentleman too frequently discovers that 
the fruit is not.of the most approved kind: there- 
fore orders are sent to the best nursery men for 
trees, bushes, vines, &c., of every description, that 
are the most valuable. 

The bar: and other out buildings are too often 
considerea inconveniently cunstructed, they also 
undergo extensive alterations, or new ones are 
erected on a proper plan. Marble has been used 
in some parts of these buildings, and much orna- 
mental work employed in the construction of them. 

It frequently happens, that notwithstanding the 
fencing was sufficient, with some little mending, to 
huve secured the former farmer’s crops for some 
considerable time to come, they are sudjected to an 
expensive repair If there be any worm fencing, it 
is generally condemned, and post and railing put 


perplexity, and expense. @f this, however, he does farmer. 

not complain; being clearly convineed that the) Having gone through the long and expensive ca: 
agriculture of this country ig very imperfect, when talogue of the gentleman’s improvements for the 
compared with that of Gr Britain, which he re’ accommodation of his family, and his preparations 
solves to imitate in his practice. But notwithstand- for farming, I will. in the next chapter, make stich 
ing his very laudable and patriotic intention, it ge- remarks on the different subjects, as I believe may 
nerally happens that his workmen do not know how. be useful to this highly interesting, but too often very 
to handle these outlandish tools, and having a mor-, mistaken class of farmers. 

tal hatred against every thing that is new, unless (To be continued.) 
they be convinced of the utility of it, they design- 
edly (but as if bv accident,) break them against 
some unlucky stump, stone or gate post; being de- 
termined not to puzzle their brains with learning 
the use of them, and very unfortunately the gentle- 
man is incapable of instructing them: therefore, af-| 





AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LOWER 
VIRGINIA. 
(From the Richmond Enquirer.) ‘ 
At a meeting of farmers, in the court house of: 


ter much time and money have been spent in fruit-| James’ City, on the 11th day of December, 1896, 
of forming ay 


, Esq.jwas called 
earce appointed Se. 


less attempts to bring them into use, they are finally, pursuant to notice. for the p 
laid aside, until they are better understood. {fi Agricultural Society, A. Ha 
this should never happen, the purchase money is|to the chair, and William F. 
also lost. cretary. 
A plenty of working horses and oxen are also pur- A preamble and constitution were offered for the 
chased, and of the best quality, provided the high- consideration of the not by James Semple, Jr, 
est price can certainly effect this purpose. It being Esq. Several alterations of an unimportant cha.- 
generally determined to breed from the best stock, racter were suggested by various persons, and ac: 
bulls, cows, rams, ewes, &c., are selected from the cepted by the mover; and the qnestion being takeg 
flocks and herds of the most approved breeders. on the preamble and every clause of the constityé 
The breeders soon discover the talents of the pur- tion separately, they were unanimously adopted, as 
chaser; and the gentleman seldom fails in procuring follows: 
the best stock the country can afford»if very exor.. We, the undersigned, agree to associate together 
bitant prices enhance the value Of the animals. as an agricultural society We believe that many 
Price is too generally a secondary consideration and important benefits will be derived from such ap 
with him; especially if he be determined to excel association. 
at the cattle shows, and also to send to market the Our objects are—First, the advancement of the 
first rate butter and cheese. It is too often believed farming interests generally. Secondly, the improve- 
that his books furnish him with recipes which will ment of agriculture; and, thirdly, the improvement 
enable him to effect this purpose. Of the cattleiof the health of the inhabitants of Virginia below 
show, I know but little, having never been theres I\the head of tide water. While merchants and ma- 
do, however, know that the gentleman ought to nufacturers, in the pursuit of their various o¢cupa- 
have considered that although his recipes may be tions, are frequently brought together, and consult 
excellent, and his ingenuityyequal to reducing themyand act as one body. making kuown to government 
into actual practice, a dairy requifes in this canter] all their wants, forcing their claims on the attention 
the laborious attention of the mistress of the family | of the publick, and enlisting them in their favour; 
The previous habits of his lady render it impossi | by remonstrances, petitions and publications of their 
ble, without risking her life, for her to stand overjopinions; and, in fine, derive all the advantages 
her shoe tops in mud or dung, or half leg deep in} vhich necessarily flow from concerted action—the 
snow, until the cows are milked, and after this, to; farmers and planters, spread over a vast extent of 
see that the most trivial thing belonging to the ma-| country, at a distance from each other, and rarely 
nagement of the dairy is properly done, even to|assciating together as one body, are seldom heard 
slopping the cows and feeding the pigs. If this be; by he publick, and never enjoy the advantages of 
not done, or the gentleman be not more fortunate concert and union. Their interests, consequently, 
than common, every thing will be mismanaged, and are o‘ten disregarded, in the promotion of schemes 
his fine stately cows will soon become dry. There-| designed for the advancement of the manufacturing 
fore, in place of selling butter and cheese, he will! and conmercial interests Although it would seem 
have the mortification of depending on the plain,|too obvious to admit of dispute, that the farming 





practical farmers around him for butter, more ihan! 


half the year: and his cheese, if any should happen 
to be made, will never be fit to appear at his table. 





ap in its place. 


Although the gentleman expects much future im 
‘The roads through the farm are often considered 


rovement from the manure which will be made by 
inconv: niently situated, and others are made where fis extensive stock, still, he is seldom unmindful of 
they should be. As time has worn off the soil from) the present time, and his carts are busily employed 
the old roads, they are filled up with rich mould. |in bringing large quantities from the city. It, how 
Gullies, and sometimes quarries in the fields, are|ever, too seldom happens that he is acquainted with 
also filled up, and the surface enriched to promote ‘the quality of manure, and his carters find it much 
vegetation. Inequalities in the surface of the soil jeasier to load, and also to haul such as consists 
have been levelled through the fields. Open and/principally of straw. ‘This actually reduces the va- 
under drains formed where springy or boggy Jaces|lue of it more than one half, so that every cart- 
appear. Stumps are hoed up by the roots. Rocks/load, which costs the plain, practical farmers in his 
blown and removed, and the space occupied by|neighbourhood, after it is hauled, two dollars, com 
them filled up and covered with good soil. Ditches | monly costs the gentleman four or five dollars, if 
are sometimes formed between the fields and the|the real vaiue,in place of the bulk, be estimated. 
woods, tc cut off the communication of the roots| Although the gentleman intends to farm much better 
of the trees, so that the crops may not be injured }than they do, this single, but serious slip in the be- 
by them. ginning, seems to place him so far in the back 
‘The gentleman is commonly careful in the com | grounds to render the contest at least very doubt- 
fmencement of his career, to. collect every imple- ful. 
ment of husbandry; and too often adds others that, If, i riding the roads near to one-of our cities, 
are highly reeommended by books, which also fur-.we happen to meet a cart filled with long strawy 





interests in our new republics, are really the inte- 
rests of the whole people, we propose to ourselves, 
then, in the first place, the benefits of association 
and concert as farmers. 

| In the second place, we consider that agriculture 
, will be greatly promoted by the distribution of 
prizes annually, among those farmers who produce, 
from a given number of acres, the greatest crops of 
Indian corn, cotton. grass and other products of the 
lower country, the growing of which it may be 
deemed important to encourage. Also, by givin 
prizes to those who rear the best horses, oxen sa 
mules for the plough, and to those who may stand, 
within the limits of the society, the best Stallion 
and Jack at moderate seasons. 

Not only will agricultural products and a know- 
ledge of agricultural pursuits be greatly increased 
by these means, but our last named. but, perhaps, 
most important object in entering into this associa- 
tion, may also, it is hoped, be attained to a great 
degree. Below the head of tide water, tide, canal, 
and wind mills, we may safely assert, may be made 
to effect all our purposes 
manufacturing generally. Our numerous ponds 





nish engravings of them, from which he gets them) dung, and ask the driver fos whom he is hauling it, 


stagnant fresh water then, may be dispensed with, — 





sawing, grinding and» © 
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@prizes will go far to effect our last and most impor- | 
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rit! inconvenience to the people, and 
the beds of the old ponds may be converted into 
corn fields and meadows, yielding, from their fer- 
tility acd moisture, immense crops. Besides, our 
gountry is intersected by numerous swamps, and we 
have extensive marshes and sunken grounds—all of 
which, as well as the mill ponds, are fruitful sources 
of ill health to the inhabitants of the adjacent 
country, (forming by far the larger portion of lower 
Virginia,) at the same time that they are entirely 
useless, although they would prove an immense 
source of wealth to the owners, if cleared and 
drained. ‘These lands are by far the most fertile in 
@ur country, and the only grass lands we have. ‘The 
awarding prizes to those, who should raise the 
greatest quantity of hay, or of Indian corn, from a 
iven number of acres.of unimproved ground, would 
ive all campetiters to this description of lands. 
The draining of them, éyen if confined at first to a 
few of the most entrpasng agriculturists, would 
et in thé end be productive of wonderful effects. 
he would act in a geometrical ratio on further recla- 
mations, and, of course, in the same proportion on 
their agricultural products, and the healthiness of 
thecountfy. It would not only spread information, 
and furnish the light of example to neighbours own- 
ing land of the same character, but the greater the 
portion of any body of land that is drained, the more 
easily is the remaining quantity reclaimed. The 
operation would be observed, by those most inte- 
rested in observing closely, and of course most apt 
to derive information from it; and when they should 
attempt to apply the knowledge thus gained to their 
own contiguous lands, they would find the task 
much easier than anticipated, from the circumstance 
above alluded to. We conceive, therefore, that we 
may confidently expect. that the awarding of such! 
tant object in view. Our country is prevented, only | 
by the unhealthiness ot the region and the want of 
enterprise among the citizens, from being the gar- 
den spot of Virginia. Any thing, then, which will, 
encourage a spirit of enterprise and render the! 
country more healthy, must be considered a great 
and lasting benefit to us and our posterity. ; 

For the present we adopt the following consii- 
tution: 

1. Our society shall be called the Agricultural So- | 
ciety of lower Virginia 

2. Williamsburg shall be the place at which the 
meetings of the society shall be held. 

8. Annual meetings shall be held on the second | 
Monday in March, and at such other times as the 
society may adjourn to, or the President or Vice! 
President may appoint, under the authority herein-| 
after given them. 

4. The members may vote in person or by proxy, 
and nine votes shall constitute a quorum. 

5. The officers shall be a President, Vice Presi- 





hold their offices twelve months, and in case of 
absence or inability (to be jucged of by the so- 
ciety,) of any officer, his absence shall be supplied 
by election, until he attends, or his disability is re- 
moved. 

6. There shall be a standing Committee of Cor- 
respondence, to consist of five members, any three 
of whom may act, to be appointed in such manner 
as the society may determine. 

7. The elections shall be held at the regular meet 

ings in March, at which, also, the subjects for priz 
és shall be fixed, and the necessary arrangements 
made for awarding them. 
_ 8. The President, or in case of his absence or 
inability, the Vice President, may call a meeting 
by sdvertisement, in some paper of extensive cir- 
Cuiation. 

9. ‘The members shall each pay every year two 
dollars and fifty cents, and all who join the society 
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Corresponding Committee in writing, of their wish 
to be Techereed “—_" 

_ 10. Any propositiogg having in view an altera- 
tion or amendment Of the constitution, shall be 
read at one meeting, and laid over to the next, 
when it shall be rejected, unless a majority of all 
the members of the society concur in accepting it. 

On the motion of Dr. Waller, it was resolved, 
that the election of officers for the society be defer- 
red to the next regular meeting. 

The society then proceeded to the appointment 
of a Committee of Correspondence—and Judge 
Semple, Dr. Robert P. Waller, James Semple, Jr. 
_— B. Taylor, and Allen Marston, were elect- 


On motion of James Semple, Jr. Esq., resolved, 
that the proceedings of the meeting be published 
in the Richmond Enquirer, and that two hundred 
copies of the preamble and constitution be print- 
ed, and that the Committee of Correspondence re- 
ceive subscriptions thereto, by agents or in person, 
in all the counties in Virginia below the head of 
tide water. 

The society then adjourned to the next regular 


meeting. 
: ARCHER HANKINS, Chairman. 
Ww. F. Pearce, See’ry. 





ON THE MANAGEMENT OF SHEEP, &e. 
By Benjamin Sutton, of Seneca. 


(From the Memoirs of the Board of Agriculture of the 
: State of New York.) 
ToJrsse Buet, Esq., 

Dear Sir.—Having received a circular, addressed 
to me, requesting me to communicate to the Board 
of Agriculture for the State of New York, what 
little information I possess, as a farmer, I know of 
fio better way than to give a short account of m 
oveaaiions for Several years past; which are as fol- 
ows: f 

In tilling the earth, I consult the nature of the 
soil: if sandy, I leave the surface smooth. in order 
to retain the moisture as long as possible; if the soil 
is heavy, I lay it in ridges, so as to carry the water 
off as soon as possible. The ridges are made by 
throwing eight furrows together, and cleaning out 
the middle furrows between the lands. which always 
ought to lay so as to take the water off I followed 
this mode of farming many years, but finding my 
farm fast decaying under the plough, and knowing 
that no farm will keep itself in heart without barn- 
yard manure, | turned my attention to the raisin 
of horses and cattle, with very good success; but 
never suffered my young stock to stand crooked 
witb hunger or cold, in their first year’s growth; for 
if they are allowed so to do, they will grow crooked 
as well as a twig when bent. I think that if farmers 
in general would feed to two, as much as they do 
to three, their nett profits would be much greater. 
After these pieces experiments, my land being 
mostly of a heavy nature, I found that stock travel 
ling over the fields, packed the land so hard that it 
must be ploughed often, or it would bear no grass; 
and as my good fortune would have it, I had twen- 
ty calves and sixty sheep feeding at my barn, and I 


that my sheep trod so light, that they did not poach 


sheep is so little understood in the United States, | 
shall give my experience nearly at full length 
that head. In 1314, 1 sold my horses and cattle 
and commenced raising Merino sheep, and fad all 


which proved almost fa’ 





shall be considered members, until they apprize the 












! dm stl; -all died; and those that sur- 
boom attic nurly things, and mostly all 
died the next ‘Win I also’ lost about one-fifth 
part of my old sheep, which I think was mostly 
owing to their being constantly exposed to the cold 
rains and snow; for they were well fed. I then 
built sheds to shelter them in bad storms, but did 
not take my bucks my ewes. The lambs 
came in February, the greater part died; and 
the remainder were poor, scrawny things. Ithen 
found, for the'firgt time, that the ewes had but little 
nulk, which was owing to their being fed on dry 
food. The next year, 1 put my bucks with my ewes, 
the twentieth October: had better luck The next 
year, I put my bucks tenth November: had still bet- 
ter luck, The next year, put my bucks the first 
December, and from one hundred and fifty-six 
ewes, raised one hundred and fifty-four lambs; 
which great success was chiefly owing to the season 
of the year the lambs came in; the ewes then hav- 
ing plenty of milk, and the cold storms mostly 
over. I never let my ewes have the buck until they 
are upwards of one year old: my reason for so doing 
is, they lose two fore teeth when they are one year 
old, and cannot gather grass enough to support 
themselves and lamb, and are both spoiled. My 
sheep sheds, before mentioned, have large spaces 
left open at the sides, about four feet from the 
ground, which lets the air circulate freely above 
their backs, and carries off the stench. I also have 
racks with bottoms to them, in order to keep them 
from running over their feed, or getting their wool 
full of hay seed, which is injurious. 

When properly managed, sheep are the most pro- 
fitable animals raised upon our farms, as they sup- 
ply, in their flesee, carcass and tallow, the most 
urgent wants of maa. I beg leave to remark, that 
their real value seems not to be well understood by 
our legislature, or they would lend a fostering hand 
to so valuable an animal. The United States can 
never be an independent nation, until we manufac- 
ture our own cotton and woollen cloths. * 


February, 
vived were 









GOVERNOR LINCOLN’S FARM. 
(From the New England Farmer.) . _ 


We, not long since, took a morning’s ramble over 
the farm of his excellency Governor Lincoln, ad- 
joining his seat in Worcester; and were much gra- 
tified, as well as instructed by our excursion. We 
observed, among other things, an exemplification of 
that important fact, viz. that the best soil in Massa- 
chusetts consists, or may consist, of reclaimed up- 
land marshes; and that the agricultural resources 


'of New England will never be in the highest prac- 


ticable degree developed till her unproductive, un- 
sightly, and unwholesome swamps are brought un- 
der cultivation. The droughts of our soil and cli- 
mate, according to maxims of philosophy, and the 
records of experience, will be, on an average of 





on| ridges, 
off 


the disadvantage of inexperience to encounter— 
I wintered my sheep ‘distressed condition by a dry summer. And they 
im the open air, without sheds; my lambs came in'are too ready to consider the shortness of their 


seasons, more and more severe, as the country is 
cleared of trees, and laid open to the unobstructed 
influence of the sun’s rays. Dr. Deane observed on 
this subject, “it is in the power of the farmer, ina 
\good measure, to guard against the ill effects of 
‘drought. It is a matter that certainly ought to be 
‘attended to in this country, in which almost half 


always found that the twenty calves eat more hay|our summers are complained of by many, as being 
than my sixty sheep; ana [ found by observation’ very dry. The best method is, to have more of our 


lowest lands under the best improvement in tillage. 


the land into mud, and leave it so hard that nothing If this were the case, we should not so often hear 
could grow on it, until it was pulverized by the of a scarcity by drought. If it were become cus- 
frost, or ploughed again. Aod as the raising of tomary 


to P ant and sow on drained lands, and in 
those which are so low and wet as to need laying in 
ssibly our dry summers would be as fruit- 
ful, on the whole as our wet ones. But, as we ma- 
jnage our lands st present, the case is far otherwise. 
‘A great number of people are always reduced to a 
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crops, in a dry year, as @ divine judgment, though 


they might have prevented it by a more prudent 


management.” 


We visited Governor Lincoln’s farm the 12th of 


October, and of course before the crops of the lat- 
ter harvest had been gathered. Every barn, and 
other receptacle for farm produce, was, however, 
already full to overflowing. Even the floors of the 
barns were crowded with hay and corn stalks. The 
latter were of a lively green, having been collected 
as soon as cut, and dried under cover. It would 
seem that the drought had passed lightly over his 
“excellency’s land, although it laid a withering hand 
on most of the farms in New England. This was 
owing to the nature of the soil. in a farm of more 
than three hundred acres, somewhat more than one 
hundred, while in its natural state, was, we believe, 
a rugged, barren morass. But, drained and subdu- 
éd by skill, industry, energy and perseverance, it 
had become remarkably fertile. ‘The crops on this 
portion of the farm were rather benefitted than in- 
jured by dry weather: and probably those on the 
higher and drier portions received advantage from 
the manure obtained from the ditches, knolls, &c. 
of the lower part. At any rate the crops were ex- 
cellent, and mostly produced from a tract, which, 
but a few years since, was fit for nothing but a habi- 
tation for frogs and water snakes. 

We think it a fortunate circumstance, that Gov. 
Lincoln, and others, whose character and intelli- 
gence place them in the first rank in society, should 
take and deserve the lead in that pursuit which is 
of the highest importance to the community, an 
gives beneticial and indispensable employment to 
the greatest number of its members. 





THE COLOUR OF CATTLE. 

A writer in the New England Farmer, under the 
signature of Agricola, attributes much importance 
to the colour of cattle. “Having been for some 

ears a considerable traveller in New England | 
| om noticed that the best farmers always have the 
best cattle. Where you find, as in Worcester coun 
ty, large barns, strong walls, square lots, great crops 
of rowen, huge wood piles, fat horses, well painted 
houses, and all the ordinary indications of plenty 
and independence, you invariably find red or brown 
oxen and cows. Selection from his calves for three 
or four yeors, ef red, brown, or brindle, by any 
farmer, will soon teach him the value of the expe 
dient: a bright red is to be preferred; but the next 
to this, the brown, and then the mixture of both, 
(the brindle,) which is an excellent hardy colour for 


working oxen No purchaser of oxen or cows over- 
looks the article of colour.” 
=—— —— 











RURAL ECONOMY. 





BORING FOR WATER. 

Messrs. F. & T. Pollock have succeeded in boring 
for water at their distillery in this place. Having 
commenced upon a rock, they proceeded to the 
depth of one hundred and twenty feet from the 
surface. ‘The water rises and flows at the rate of 
one and a half gallons per minute, The supply be- 
ing sufficient, the process was suspended. The 
boring was done by Samuel Orr, of this borough, 
(Milton, Pa.) [Miltonian. 





GERMAN KITCHEN. 

A German kitchen is the true cabinet of curiosi- 
ties; all things in it are in a character so fanciful 
and freakish. ‘The cook's idol, or du:nb assistant, 
is represented by a wooden figure, a bloated, fat, 
squad of a gourmand; his paunch conceals nume- 
rous small drawers for holding spices and other in- 
gredients of gout-giving condiments. 


Near it hangs a painted beard, where in compart- 
ments, thé various materials for all high seasoned 
and savoury dishes are duly displayed, to assist the 
bewildered memory of that busiest and most im 
,portant of personages—a head cook. In the closets 
and cupboards here, you find glass and china of 
every sort and quality then known, and of various 
whimsical shapes. For instance, glass animals, or 
monsters, perform the parts of cruets; and among 
the glasses for wine, are numerous as quaint in 
form, and as capacious as the bear of Bradwardine. 
There is also a complete table service of china 
ware, the cover of each dish representing that 
which is served up within, as turkey, peacock, wild 
fowl, boar’s head, artichokes, asparagus, cabbages. 
Two of these last, the large white headed sort, and 
the rough green savey, are done so inimitably, that 
they might, at a little distance, deceive the eye. It 
is impossible not to imagine to one’s self, the kind 
and playful merriment of the feast, where these 
dishes made their frst appearance.—JVoles and Re- 
Jlections during a Ramble through Germany. 

















INTERNAL IMPROVEMBNT. 








IMPROVEMENT OF THE INTERNAL RE. 
SOURCES OF MARYLAND. 


[Though few states in the Union enjoy such emi- 
nent natural advantages as Maryland, as respects 
jclimate, position, and the means vi transpertation 
|\to market by navigable waters that flow by almost 
jevery one’s door; yet no state is in the way of gain- 
ing more by public artiticial works, to conduct into 
her lap the products of other states. Her local di 
visions, however, with other canses. have hitherto 
had a most inauspicious effect, in presenting a con 
centration of opinion and of resources upon any 
practicable work. Projects were multiplying, and 
the sentiments of the people, even in this city, were 
becoming more various, until the danger had be- 
come apparent, that those who®ought to enlighten 
the publick mind; and those who must supply the 
means, would be formed into controversial parties, 
and become so far committed in support of their 
particular plans, that nothing could be done. In 
this state of things, our zealous and indefatigable 
Mayor was requested by the people to appoint two 
citizens of sound judgment from each ward, to take 
the whole subject into view, and to endeavour to 
present some practicable plan for securing to our 
city and state all the benefits to be procured by an 
improvement of the advantages which Providence 
as placed within her reach. That committee, with 
an alacrity which does them credit and shows that 
they were fully sensible of the importance of the 
present crisis to the future destinies of Baltimore, 
took the work in hand without fear or delay, and 
presented a report for the consideration of the citi- 
zens. The proceedings of the meeting and the 
plan proposed by the committee, will be found in 
the following sketch, which we take from the Ame- 
irican.] 





The meeting at the Exchange yesterday, to con- 
sider the Susquehanna Canal project which had 
been recommended by the committee of twenty-four, 
was large and respectable, and its proceedings char- 
acteriz: d by a unanimity of sentiment which augurs 
most favourably for their accomplishment of the 


the appointment of a chairman and secretary, in 
order that it might proceed to the consideration of 
the report and project of the committee, as alreg 
published .in the daily journals of the city. Upon 
the motion of a citizen, the Mayor was ealled to the 
chair, and William Frick, Esq. appointed Secreta. 
ry. By a vote of the meeting, the reading of the 
first part of the report of the committee was dis. 
|pensed with, on account of its length ‘The Secre. 
tary then proceeded to read the plan recommended 
by the committee, which is in these words; — 

That a company shall be incorporated, to be styl- 
ed The Pennsylvania and Marylaud Canal Compe. 
inys; and for the purpose of constructing a Ca 
from the eastern termination of the Pennsylvania 
State Canal to the head of tide in the Susquehanna 
river, aud from said Canal to the city of Baltimore, 
‘That the proposed Canal shall be. divided into two 
sections, the first to be called the JVorthern section, 
aud to begin at the eastern termination of the Peng. 
sylvania State Caual, and to terminate at the head 
of tide; and the second to be called the Souther 
section, and to begin in connection with said North- 
ern section, and to terminate at or within the city 
(of Baltinore.—That in the acts incorporating said 
‘company, provision be made for the appointment of 
an equal number of Commissioners on the part of 
jeach of the states of Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
inot less than five on the part of each state, whe 
shali be empowered to locate the route of said Ga- 
nal to tide, and also to take subscriptions of stock 
in said Company in their respective states. That in 
suid acts provision be also made for surveys under 
jthe direction ut said Commissioners, of all the prac- 
jticable routes for said Northern section, but that in 
the location of said section, the said’ Coamissioners 
| stiall by said acts be restricted to sume route for 
bw same which will admit of the possible coastr 
tion of a Canal to Baltimore in connection with sai 
|Northern section, and that as between several 
routes for said Northern section, ali admitting of 
|the possible construction of such a Canal in connec. 
‘tion, they shall also be restricted by said acts of that 
jroute which will present the greatest facilities in the 
|descent to tide, and along which said Canal can be 
; conducted at the least expense. That the Northern 
'section shall be commenced at within two, and com 
|pleted within five years after the passage of said 
jact, otherwise the said act shall be null and void, 
| And that the said Northern section shall be com- 
| pleted by the Company before the Southern section 
jis commenced. ‘That the Southern section shall be 
commenced within one year after the completion of 
the Northern, and shail be completed within four 
years thereafter, or etherwise the state may make 
such Southern section herseli, or may grant the pri- 
vilege of making the same to any other Company, 
‘That the capital stock of said Compal shall be 
$2,500,000, and that so soon as $800,000 of such 
sum shall have been subscribed, the said Company 
shall be incorporated, and shall be invested with all 
the powers necessary to the construction of said 
Canal. That the state of Maryland be requested to 
subscribe $500,000 of the stock of said Company, 
upon the condition that the aggregate of the sum 
subscribed by others and said sum of $500,000 be 
equal to the estimate of the cost of said Northern 
secuion, as made by the Engineer or Engineers lo- 
cating the same ander the direction of the Commis 








|proof is made of the subscription of the residue of 


|sioners, and that the Governor of the state, to whom. 


scheme of internal improvement which will impart! such sum by other persons, and to whom such esti- 
new life and vigour to the energies, the commerce,| mates are certified by the Engineer or Engineers 
and the manufactures of Baltumore. Between ten|thus making such estimate, shall thereupon direct 
and eleven, the Mayor rose and addressed the meet-|the treasurer of the Western Shore 10 subscribe 


origin of the appointment 6f the eommittee and the| to the construction of the Northern section of the 
duty which had been delegated to them. 





ing in a concise and distinct manner upon the occa-| said sum of 9500,000. ‘That the state of Penasyk | 
sion for which it had been convened—stating the| vania be requested to subscribe »500,000 inorder ) 
* a 


He then| Canal; upon the condition that such a subscription © 
proposed that the meeting should be organized by'be considered solely as a subscription towards the © 
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gonstruction of said section, and that no part of the 
sammie or the — thereof be applied to the con- 
struction of the Southern section without her express 
assent; and that the tolls arising from seid North- 
ern section be a pledged fund for the payment to 
her of such a portion of the nett profits arising from 
said section as her said subscription may be of the 
whole cost of said section. ‘That the Corporation 
of the city of Baltimore be requested to subscribe 
$500,000 to said Company. ; 

The question was then stated upon the adoption 
of the report and recommendations, and carried 
ananimously. 

The Secretary then proceeded to the reading of 
fhe resolutions appended to the report of the com- 


_ mittee, and the question having been stated upon 


each resolution separately, they were also unant- 
mously ted, ‘They are in these words:— 

Resolved, That the Mayor be, and he is hereby 
requested, to lay a copy of the report of this com- 
mittee before the City Council, in order to their co- 
operation in ora recommendatiun into effect. 

Resolved further,’That the Mayor and City Coun. 
eil be and they are hereby requested to appoint 
acommittee, whuse duty it shall be to prepare a law 
to carry into effect the above recommendatiuns, and 
to submit the same to the legislature of Maryland. 

Resolved further, ‘That the Moyor and City Coun- 
cil be, and they are hereby also requested, to appoint 
@ committee, whose duty it shall be, when any such 
law has a by the legislature of Maryland, 
to répair to Harrisburg and to solicit the assent of 
the legislature of Pennsylvania tu such law—and the 
subseription requested on the part of said state— 
the appointment of Commissioners on her part to 
take the stock of said Company and !ocate said Ca- 
nal—and, in general, the adoption of all such mea- 
sures a3 may be necessary to carry such law into 
effect, 

A vote of thanks to the committee, for the able 
manner in which oo had discharged the duiy con- 
fided to them, was also passed, when the meeting 
adjourned. 

Since the foregoing was prepared, we have re- 
ceived the official account of the proceedings, as fol- 
lows: 

PUBLIC MEETING. 
Baltimore City Exchange. 

In pursuance of the invitation of the Mayor of the 
city, the citizens assembled this day, the l1tb of 
January, 1827, at 10 o’clock, in order to take into 
consideration the report and resolutions of the com- 
mittee appointed by resolution of the meeting of the 
citizens on the 22d December last, Jacos Smaut, 
Esq. Mayor, was called to the chair, and Wittiam 
Fricx appointed Secretary—When the said report 
and resolutions were subinitted to the meeting, aud 
were unanimously adopted. 

It was thereupon moved, and carried unanimous 


BG that the thanks of the meeting be presented to 


e committee for the able and satisfactory report 
presented by them. And the meeting then ad- 
journed. JACOB SMALL, Chairman. 

W. Frick, Secretary. 





SCHUYLKILL NAVIGATION COMPANY. 


[From the last annual report of the President and 
Managers of the Schyytkill Navigation Company, 
we muke the foliowing extracts | 
The President and Managers of the Schuylkill 

Navigation Company, in presenting to the stock- 

holders their annual report, bave much satisfaction 

in being able to exnibil a very rapid increase in the 
usefulness and productiveness of a work which bas 


_ been sustained by the stockholders through every 


Vicissitude, until the period has arrived which holds 
oul every prospect of a speedy remuneration for the 
advance of their capital. ‘l 


* 













It will be seen by the statements aecompanyin 
this report, that Racatcrease of the tolls, during the 
past year, has nearly a those of the preceding, 
and there can be no to doubt of a very great 
progressive advance. After the completion of a 
work, such as that of the Schuylkill Navigation, 
time is reqaired for trade to leave its accustomed 
channels, and to direct itself intomew ones; as the 
superior advantage of the new one, however, be- 
comes every day more apparent, the resort to it.in- 
creases in proportion. *y 

In the last annual report, the trade of the Susque- 
hanna was alluded to as likely to find its way to 
market by the route of the Schuylkill Navigation; 
experience has tested the correctness of this asser- 
tion; and as increased tacilities to this trade have 
been created during the past year, by the erection 
of new warehouses at Mount Carbon, and by men 
of large capital embarking in the business, a more 
extensive and constant increase to this trade may 
be looked for. 

The great increase, too, in the consumption of 
anthracite coal, for domestic as well as manufac- 
turing purposes, offers a fair prospect of trade in 
that article, the demand for which will probably 
only be limited by the means of supply. 

The increase in the return trade has exceeded 
that of the descending navigation, and forms a 
suurce of revenue not much calculated upon at an 
earlier stage of our work; it promises, however, to 
be of grea: importance; for as the population of the 
country bordering on the navigation increases, their 
demand of supplies must also increase; and.as much 
of the trade which bas heretofore descended the 
Susqu:tanna will find its way bere, the proceeds, 
instead of being laid out in our neighbouring cities, 
will be laid out in Piuladelphia, and find the way 
back by the channel it descended. 


\No. $.—Statement of articles which passed up the 


Schuyikill Navigation, in 1826. 


Store goods, 4. . tons, 2,670 
Iron and cast iron, ‘ ‘ A 198 
Plaster of Paris, ‘ ‘i 908 
Lumber, ‘ é ‘ . 776 
Empty flour casks, kegs and hhds. 13 
Litherage, ° . : ° 11 
Sand, ‘ . ‘ - 72 
Household furniture, ; ‘ 89 
Melons and other vegetables, 22 
Bric ks, ‘ ‘ ‘ , * 108 
Oysters and sea fish, ‘ ‘ 29 
Marble, ‘ ‘ ‘ 6 10 
Machinery, ‘ ‘ a ‘ 7 
Virginia coal, F 1,478 
986 logs ‘ . - 4500 

Total, 6,843 


No. 4.—Statement of articles which passed down the 
Schuylkill Navigation, in 1826. 








Coal, ‘i ¢ tons, 16,767 
Flour, 21,245 barrels, ‘ 2,023 
Grain and seed, 3 . 724 
Live hogs, , , ° 8 
Whiskey, ° . : 420 
Iron ore, ‘ ‘ . 2,541 
Butter and lard, ‘ ‘ ‘ 41 
Marble and stone, 1,207 
Potash, 3 ; > Sel 8 
Nuts, 5 ; ‘ ‘ 8 
Tallow, ; ‘i j ; ote 
Iron, . ‘ . ° 122 
Wood and bark, . : . 54 
Lumber, F ‘ > 1,492 
Potatoes, ‘ ; r ‘ 16 
Fruit, a “ ‘ . A 
Store goods, . ee 1 

- Total, . 25,561 
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_ ROADS. 
m a gentleman of this city, now 
in Europe, to his friend, dated 
: : h, Nov. 1, 1826. 
“On the subject of Rail Roads, | find the opinion 
obtains that they will do where water is nobattain- 
able, and then only furshort distances;s@r where, as 
between Liverpool and Manchester, ie transit of 
goods is so immense, as to exceed the pomrene gee 
canal, and that too on a dead level. In conversing 
with one of the-most intelligent gentlemen of Bir- 
mingham, connected with iron works, he ssid that 
nothing but the absolute madness which prevailed 
last year, could have got up the Raii Road *bub- 
bles,’ which have so generally exploded, not for 
want of money, but from the absolute certainiy that 
they could not do any good.” [Poulson's ddv, 
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L4DIBS’ DEPARTMENT. 





ON FEMALE EDUCATION. . 


23, 1526. = 
Is it not strange that the subject of female educa- 
tion shuuld yet, and in this country, be argued as, 


cannot see what addition is wanted to the education 
females receive generally in this co Girls 
are as well educated as boys. ‘They iPedbally ge. 
to school, and if the former do not learn Lati 
Greek and the mathematics, they are generaily as — 
well acquainted with the granunar and orthography 
of their owa languageue the boys. It is true many 
of them are made to lose a great deal of precious 
time in learning to thrum on the piano for several 


ally give up when they have left school, or ai Jeast 
as soon as they are married. It is the acme of foily 
to oblige a gurl who has.no taste for music, thus te 
waste her time. If lam to judge from the adver- 
tisements of our female schools in this place, and 
we have three very good, I may say excellent ones, 
there is no ground of complaint; unless it should be 
thought necessary that they learn the higherbranch- 
es of mathematics, gunnery, fortifications, militatyy 
tactics, law and politics, &c. &c! If they iearm 
tolerably well what the masters profess to teach 
them, they will do, as they actually do, very well. 





MISS LIVERMORE, 


preach at the capitol and elsewhere. Our engage- 
ments have not allowed us to attend her preach- 
ing, had we wished to do so. Those who have 
heard her, speak highly of her natural gifts, and 
some are even enraptured by her eloquence. Among 
the latter is the esteemed lady who ts the autiror of 
the following letter, of which we have been allowed 
to take a copy for publication. It is addressed to 
the daughter of the writer, who resides in a distant 
part of the country. [/Vat. Int. 
‘Washington, Jan. 9, 1827. 
My Beloved Child—I witnessed a scene yester- 
day,so novel and impressive, that | cannot forbear 
attempting a description of it. & say attempting, 
for the .sensibilities were more strongly atiected * 
than the senses, consequently a just delineation is» 
very difficult. it had been rumored for some weeks, 
that a woman of considerable pretensions had soli- 
cited in vain for permission to preach in the Repre- 
sentatives Hall at the capitol. So you see, after all 
the professions of veneration for.our sex, made by 
mankind, when tested by their acts, they say, 
“What good thing can come out of Nazareth?” 
‘Thanks to the Christian Pastors of Georgetown; 





they imvited her to their churches, from whence the 


Extract to the Editor, dated Columbia, S. C., Dé > 


if it were not agrecd upon on all sides? [| really 4 


years, which high accomplishment theymost yener- © 


Our readers may have observed jin our columns © 
jrecently, notices of Miss Livermore’s intention te 
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ie. 
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~4n a voice somewhat hurried and tremulous, and se- 


s 


“pulers of the nation. 


’ more of inspiration than any thing I ever witnessed, 
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AMERICAN FARMER. 
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{Jaw. 19, 1827, 

















en : 
faime of her eloquence spread through the city—cu- 
riosity prevailed over illiberal prea s and she 
Was invited to preach at the capitol, |We attended 
at an early hour, and found the hall, lobby, and 
gallery so completely filled that it was almost im- 
possibleito get admission; and I am told the avenue 
itself was full of persons excluded. 
: iT looked round and saw the numerous au- 
greater than I had ever seen on any former 
oogasion, [ trembled for the yet unseen female who 
was to address them. At length she appeared, at- 
tended by a friend. Her figure is good, her height 
somewhat above mediocrity, her face pale, perhaps 
some would say plain, but —~ and indicative 
of great serenity and goodness. They were both 
dressed in a style so simple and neat, you would 
have taken them for Quakers. She ascended the 
Speaker’s chair, and her friend seated herself by 
her. She commenced, in the usual manner, by 
prayer and singing. She then read the 112th psalm 


lected her text from 2d Samuel, 23d chap. part of 
the 3d and all of the 4th verses—*‘He that ruleth over 
men must be just, ruling in the fear of God. And 
he shall be as the light of the morning, when the 
suin riseth, even a morning without clouds; as the 
fender grass springing out of the earth by clear 
shining after rain.” 

Thé President and many members of Congress 
were p From her text, you will readily per- 
Neeive her address was intended principally for the 
But she embraced the whole 
multitude—the rulers of schools—the rulers of fa- 
milies—and, as individuals, the rulers of our pas- 
sions. 

Her language was correct, persuasive, and, judg- 
ing by my own feelings, the profound attention and 
sympathy Of the. audience, extremely eloquent. 
Many wepteven to sobbing. C. first yielded to the 

neral impression, and even I, although unused to 
fhe melting mood, I, who thought my heart was 
seared by affliction, and my eyes dried by weeping, 
found that heart relenting, and those eyes dissolv- 
ing in a trickling thaw. 

Rotation as I said, by my own feelings, and I 
have no other test, I should say she is the most elo- 
quent preacher I have listened to since the days of 
tir. addell. 

But no language can do justice to the pathos of 
her singing. For when she closed by singing a 
hymn, that might with propriety be termed a pray- 
er, in which She asks the divine perfections of each 
sacred character recorded in scripture, her voice 
was so melodious, and her face beamed with such 
heavenly goodness, as to resemble a transfiguration, 
and you were compelled to accord them all to her. 
1 could have listened from morn till noun, and from 
noon tili dewy eve of a summer’s day. It savoured 


and to enjey the frame of mind which I think she 
does, I would relinquish the world. Call this rhap- 
sody if you will: but would to God that you had 
heard her! | think you would have felt as 1 did, and 
I may add, as I now do. 





ANECDOTE. 


When Dr Sheridan called one morning on Miss 
M‘Fadan, to take his leave of her for a few days; 
the young lady asked, in a tone that well expressed 
more than the words which accompanied it, how 
long he intended to stay away? To which he imme- 
diately replied— 

You ask how long I'll stay from thee: 
Suppress those rising fears: 
If you should reckon time like me, 
erbaps ten thousand years. 

This reminds us of an elegant and complimenta- 

ry tetrastic attributed to the Doctor’s illustrious po- 


ing on one Occasion, staid—not away, but too long 
with his fair one, exclaimed at parting— 
Too long I’ve staid—forgive the crime, 
Like moments flew the hours; 
How lightly falls the foot of time, 
Whene’er he treads on flowers. 





(From late foreign journals received at the office of 
the National Gazette.) 


FAITHLESS NELLY GRAY, 
A PATHETIC BALLAD. 


Ben Battle was a soldier bold, 
And used to war’s alarms; 

But a cannon ball took off his legs, 
So he laid down his arms! 


Now as they bore him off the field, 
Said he, “‘let others shoot, 

For here I leave my second leg, 
And the ‘Forty second Foot!’ ” 


The army-surgeons made him limbs; 
Said he, “'They’re only pegs; 

But there’s as wooden members quite 
As represent my legs!” 


Now Ben he loved a pretty maid, 
Her name was Nelly Gray; 

So he went to pay her his devoirs, 
When he'd devour'd his pay! 


But when he call’d on Nelly Gray, 
She made him quite a scoff; 

And when she saw his wooden legs, 
Began to take them off! 


“O Nelly Gray! O Nelly Gray! 
Is this your love so warm? 

The love that loves a scarlet coat 
Should be more uniform!” 


Said she, “I loved a suldier once, 
For he was blithe and brave; 

But I will never have a man 
With both legs in the grave! 


Before you had those timber toes, 
Your love I did allow; 

But then, you know, you stand upon 
Another footing now!” 


«Q Nelly Gray! O Nelly Gray! 
For all your jeering speeches, 
At duty’s call I left my legs 
In Badajos’s breaches!” 


“Why then,” said she, “you've lost the feet 
Of legs in war’s alarms, 

And now you cannot wear your shoes 
Upon your feats of arms!” 


*O false and fickle Nelly Gray! 
I know why you refuse; 

Though I've no feet, some other man 
Is standing in my shoes! 


I wish I ne’er had seen your face; 
But now a long farewell! 

For you will be my death—alas! 
You will not be my Nell!” 


Now when he went from Nelly Gray, 

* His heart so heavy got, 

And life was such a burthen grown, 
It made him take a knot! 


So round his melancholy neck, 
A rope he did entwine, 

And, for his second time in life, 
Enlisted in the Line! 


One end he tied around a beam, 
And then removed his pegs— 
And, as his legs were off, of course 





atical namesake, the late R. B, Sheridan, who hav 


And there he hung till he was dead, 
As any nail in town; 

For though distress had cut him up, 
It could not cut him down! 


A dozen men sat on his corpse, 
To find out why he died; 

And they buried Ben in four cross-roads, 
With a stake in his inside! 














MISCELLANEOUS. 
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WOOLLEN MANUFACTURES. * 


In the House of Representatives, Mr. Mallary, 
from the Committee on Manufactures, to which had 
been referred petitions from various parts of the 
United States, upon the subject of woollen many- 
factures, reported the following bill: 


“A Bill for the alteration of the Acts imposing duties 
on imports. 


“Sect. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and- House of 
Representatives of the United States of America, iy 
Congress assembled, That, from and after the first 
day of August, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-seven, in lieu of the duties now imposed by 
law on the manufactured articles hereafter men- 
tioned, imported into the United States, there shall 
be charged and paid the duties chargeable thereon, 
in the following manner: 

‘‘First. All manufactures of wool, or of which 
wool is a component part, except worsted stuff 
) goods and blankets, whose actual value at the place 
| whence imported shall not exceed forty cents per 
{square yard, shall be deemed and taken to have 
cost forty cents the square yard, and be charged 
with the present duty accordingly. 

“Second. All manufactures of wool, or of which 
wool shall be a component part, except worsted 
stuff goods and blankets, whose actual value at the 
place whence imported shall exceed forty cents the 
square yard, and shall not exceed two dollars and 
filty cents the square yard, shall be taken and deem- 
ed to have cost three dollars the square yard, and 
charged with the present duty accordingly. ' 

“Third. All manufactures of wool, or of which 
wool is a component part, worsted stuff goods and 
blankets excepted, whose actual value at the plaee . 
whence imported shall exceed two dollars and” 
fifty cents the square yard, and shall not exceed 
four dollars the square yard, shall be taken and 
deemed to have cost four dollars the square yard, 
and charged with the present duty accordingly. 

“Sect. 2. And be it further enacted, That all un- 
manufactured wool, now chargeable with a duty of 
thirty per cent. ad valorem, shall, from and after 
the first day of June, eighteen hundred and twenty- 
eight, be charged with a duty of thirty-five per 

dy 























cent. ad valorem. and from and after the first 
of June, eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, be 
charged with a duty of forty per cent. ad valorem; 
And all wool unmanufactured, whose actual value at 
the place where imported, shall exceed ten cents 
per pound, and not exceed forty cents per pound, 
shall be deemed and taken to have cost forty cents 
per pound, and be charged with the duty as in this 
section is before provided. 

“Sect. 3. And be it further enacted, That all im- 
ported wool on the skin, shall be chargeable with 
a duty of thirty per cent. ad valorem, including the 
value of the skin, until the first day of August, » 
eighteen hundred and twenty-seven, when a duty 
of thirty-five per cent. ad valorem, shall be charged 
and paid until the first day of August, eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-eight; after which there shell be 
charged and paid on the same a duty of forty per 4, 
cent. ad valorem.” i 


The bill was twice read, and committed to the 
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He soon was off his legs! 










Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 
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, $8 per cent. on the invoice cost, in place of 334, as 
_/ generally supposed. 
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TARIFF—CUSTOM HOUSE ‘CHARGES. 


Having conversed with many gentlemen on the 
subject of the Tariff, I am led to believe that few 
ple are at all acquainted with the mode of calcu- 
Ping the duties at our Custom houses; and for 
such | hand you the particulars of an invoice of 
broadeloths, with the duty and charges of importa- 
tion As the example given below is a real invoice, 
or bill of parcels, with the export charges, which 
has passed the Custom House, the estimates may be 
implicitly relied upon. It will be observed. that in 
the subjoined example, the commission for buying 
is two and a half per cent., and that on the nett 
amount, whereas, in many cases, five per cent. is 
charged, which would necessarily increase the 
amount of the duty: 





2 pieces, 41 yds. blue cloth, 10s - 20110 0 
q.* 45 do. do. 20s - - 45 000 
9 « 40 black do. 15s - 30 00 0 
1 * 18 grey do Ss - + 4100 
100 00 0 
CHARGES. 
Case, papering and pressing, 156 
Carriage to Liverpool, - 10 3 
Storage, cartage, town dues, &c, 46 
Insurance 14 per cent. and policy 
duty 2s 6d, 176 
Commission foreffectinginsurance 10 0 
Commission for buying, 24 perct. 2 10 0 
—- 679 
1061 7 9 
Or, $472 83 
Deduct Insurance on which duty is not 
charged, 4 56 
$468 27 
Add 10 per cent., which is added to every 
invoice, and the duty is then estimated, 46 82 
$515 09 





Duty $34 per cent., $171 69 


From the foregoing, it is perceived that the duty 
on 1001 sterling paid to the English manufacturer, 
or $444.44, for an invoice of cloths, is $:71.69, or 


Again, let us take the amount paid in England— 
Prime cost and charges, say $472 83 
On which add 4 per cent. for freight, loss 

“a lime, &c. in getting the goods to mar- 

et, 

The average premium on exchange be- 
tween this and England, since the late 
tariff went into operation, is at least 8 
per cent.; or 


18 91 


$7 $2 








529 56 
To which, if the duty be added, of 17i 69 
The product will be $701 25 


From which it appears, if all the unavoidable 
charges on an importation be added to the first cost, 
it is not less than 65 per cent., and that is the real 

age which the American manufacturer of 
en goods has over the English. And yet, our 
mafiifacturers are discontented and clamorous for 
an increase of duties. 
VERITAS. 


Richmond, Dec. 22, 1826. 





Eneuisyu Suipeine Lost in Tren years. 
The following is an account, made up from Lloyd’s 


‘and got off, ca 
1789 to 1800, 






Years. Lost, On shore, Got. off: 
1789 R 168 61 . 7 
1790 ° 167 ‘ 47 ° Bt 
1791 . 213 ° 82 . 8 
1792 * 195 ° 59. ae 3 
1798 é 201 . 88 5 
1794 246 ° 64 4 
1795 222 ° 42 . 2 
1796 181 ° 44 1 
1797 193 . 59 e 6 
1798 165 ° 61 6 
1799 ° 210 . 46 $ 
1800. 2Oo229l, 49s 6 

23385 652 70 

652 on shore. 
$037 
70 got off. 

2967 lost by perils of the sea. 
Years, Captured. Recaptured. 
1793 ° 857 ‘ 62 
1794 ° 701 ° 86 
1795 3, 646 56 
1796 534 67 
1797 . 751 135 
1798 ° 447 91 
1799 . 451 ° 86 
1800 “ 457 ° 122 

* 4344 706 


7u5 recaptured. 





$639 total lost by capture. 
2967 total lost by perils of the 
sea as above. 

6606 grand total of ships lost in 

10 years. 

Such is the restilt furnished by the entries at 
Lioyd’s; but there is no doubt that many ships be- 
longing to the British empire have been lost and 
captured, which have not been reported to Llvyd’s. 








Picrons. 

By the French law, the lord had a right to the 
young pigeons of his vassal, except in the March 
flight. Hartib supposes that there were, in -his time, 
in England, 26,000 dove houses, and allowing 500 
pair to each house, and four bushels to be consum- 
ed yearly by each pair, it makes the loss of corn in 
a year, 13,000,000 bushels. In Persia, the pigeons 
are trained to kill the wild ones, of which amuse- 
ment they are so fond, that a Christian is not per- 
mitted to keep any; and Tavernier, who mentions 
this, adds, that some Christians have become Ma- 
hometans, merely to be entitléd to this privilege. 


— Te 
SPORTING OLIO. 
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MARSK. 


The brown horse Marsx, foaled in 1750, and so 
named from the place where he was bred, was the 
property of John Hutton, Esq, of Marsk, York- 
shire, who afterwards disposed of him to his royal 
highness, the Duke of Curnberland, was got by 
Squirt,son of Bartlet’s Childers, out of the Ruby 
mare, which was from a daughter of Bay Bolton 
and Hutton’s Black Legs—Fox Cub—Coneyskins— 
Hutton’s Grey Barb—a ——— of Hutton’s Royal 
Colt—a daughter of the Byerley ‘Turk, from a 
Bustler mare. This is one of our highest bred 

digrees, going back to the reign of Charles £ ° fn 
the year 1750, the Duke made an exchange of a 





list. 0! the number of ships and vessels belonging to 


the British empire, which bave been lost, stranded, 


chestnut Arabian with Mr. Hutton, for the colt, 
which bis royal highuess afterwards named Marsk. 


~ | but at N: 























































y was an uncertain horse. 
and no where, we believé;” - 
wma ing in low estimation as 
stallion, in the e's she was sold at his royal 
highness’ sale at Tattersall’s, to a farmer, for a 
trifling sum; and in 1766, as has been 
served, covered coms mares and fi 
a guinea; when Me. Wildman, findi 
gence bap. the Eclipse colt, co 
it advi te get into his possession the SF 
such a colt, and purchased Marsk of the farmer, for 
twenty pounds, who professed himself happy to be 
so well rid of a bad bargain. Of Marsk’s subse- 
quent advance in fame and price, as a stallion, we 
have mn before. He has been styled the 
“prince of horses,” and his fame will be handed 
down te as late a posterity as the fame of his princé=— 
ly owner. It is sufficient to say that, besides so 
many other racers of high reputation, he was the 
sire of Eclipse, Shark, Pretender, Honest Kitt, 
Masquerade, Leviathan, Salopian, Pontac. Shark 
won sixteen thousand and fifty seven guineas, ir 
matches, sweepstakes, and plates; beating the best” 
horses of his day, at their own play, whether spee@ 
or stoutness. me 
Marsk seems to have had the caprices of fort 
imparted to him, as an inheritance from his sire” 
Squirt, after rdnning with great repute, became a 
stallion in Sir Harry Harpier’s stad, w’ i 
him of no worth, ordered fitm to be s 
huntsman was leading bim out to the dog kennel 
he was begged off by the ‘stud-groom; and after-™ 
wards got Marsk, Syphon, Prat's famous Old Mare 
that bred Pumpkin, Maiden, Purity—with many 
others Syphon got S illiam, Sweetbriar, Tan- 











dem, Daisey, and others. These curious and inte- 
tb multiplied, 


resting facts, which mig 
surely cannot fail of hagit 
the minds of those, who Bre 
the course. But of suche 
reminded O'Kelly and othe 
Shark pa ep this count 
sum of one hua and thirty pounds. 

[Sportsman’s Rep. , “ - 
DUCK SHOOTING. > fet 
[The Editor of the Manufacturers’ and Farmers? ~ ~* 
Journal, in copying the article on duck shooting. * 













x 
e » 
Be me 


from the Elkton Press, republished in this paper, in- oS 
troduces it with the following observations: ] “ a tia! 
a keen , a” 
ting 


The writer.of the following is evi 
sportsman, and his description of P 
will be read with a good relish by his brother craft. 
He is, however, mistaken, in supposing this method 
of shooting to de peculiar to land. Webave ~~ 
practised it in boyhood on the bays of Massachusetts, 
and it has been in use among ae” ee 
region, and we presume else » sinee time, 
whereof the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary. Avred silk handkerchief, tied to the end - 
of the ramrod, and slowly and steadily waved back- . S ; 
wards and forwards, will, whén the ducks are in a- = 
good humour, produce the same result.” "} 










Hanover, near Wilkesbarre, Jan. 2, 1827. 
Dear Sir—I inclose herewith two small packets 





of seed, one of which I will thank you to ard to ; 
William Bowly, Esq., to whose good con- - 
tents will, I expect, be very acceptable; the other 


is for your own acceptance, and with respect to the 
seeds, I can venture to assure you, that both are 
very best of their kinds. Of the melon. I had 
oe fortune to obtain its seed, in the first instance, 
rom a friend in England, whose gardener is skilled 
in the faising of fine fruits; and last summer I suc- 
ceeded, for the first time, in raising an abun dance 
fine fruit from this seed, and at a distance from 
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ether vines, so that there is good Bens 


r of the Board, it was agreed that the} — > 
that the seed I send you is perfec : “a PRIOHS CURRENT. 


ing be held'at his residence on the 22d of 












































































































































































































unmixed. ‘The balsam is also parti ly fine and Feb., the of the illustrious Washington. - ARTICLES WHOLESALE.| RETAIS.. 
arti , . x ; er. -—— ee 
double, and when planted out singly in the flower) — Test,” - J.S. Sxinner, Sec’y pro. tem. LE = from _to | from] to 
border, will grow to a considerable size, and dis- +4 : , Baltimore Prime,|bb!./ 8 50) 9 00 
play much beauty and variety of colours for a long) ¢% Any flan disposed to unite with two N, and Hams,. . | Ib. 6} 10) 9 ge 
time; and if planted at two different: seasons, (say,| others im the hase of an Improvep Suort Hoan WAX, Am. yellow} — | 29) 30 50 
Ist May and ist June,) the latter will form a succes-| Bui, for their Joint use, will please give notice to ee PEE, cove, tere oe — 
sion that will continue in flower until there is frost. | the Editor of the American Farmer. \coTToN yl ya bad ul 14 20 
I have more of the melon seed to spare, sufficient Georgia Upland,...|—| 10) 114 
for distribution among some of your subscribers;| “Marxetine.—Butter, per |b. 25 a 314 cts.; Beef, | coTTON YARN, No. 10,| — 23 b 
and if you will inform me the weight to which I|cwt. $5; Pork, $4.25; Veal, lb. 8 cts.; Mutton, 6 cts.5} Gap advance of 1 cent] — 
must confine myself in sending you a packet, [ will| Potatoes, bush. 75 cts.; Egas,doz. 183 cts., ‘Turkeyss} “each number to No. 18.) — 
in conformity thereto send you a further supply. 75 cts. a $1; Geese, 374 a 50 cts.; Chickens, pair, 25}CANDLES, Mould, . . | — 13) 16) 16) 4 
I wish to get a thimble full of some very choice|a 374 cts.; ‘Turnips, per bush. 372 @ a0 cts. Dipt, ..----+++ |) — 12) 14 t 
tobacco seed, that will produce tobacco suitable for} Hay, per ton, $20; Rye Straw, do. $14; Chop Rye, |CHEESE,...... ++. | — 84; 12) 12) og 
good segars; the Maryland yellow is probably a/cwt. $1.75; Oats, bush. 45 a 50 cts.; Corn, in ears, FEATHERS, Live, .. . bbi.l2 pe ds 
good sort for this purpose. 1 shall feel obliged, if} $3.50 per bbL; Cut Straw, bush. 5 cts. g ee —t # iM 6 00 
you will favour me with a small packet of such kind <0 Sen. ann emma © = FLAXSEED, : bush} 1 00) 1 10 T 
g rh 2 > > *- _e @ . *e y 
as will best answer my object. PRICES OF STOCKS. FLOUR, Superfine, city,| bbl.) 6 50] 5 75 
With great respect, I remain, dear sir, ere . |—J| 6 25) 5 50 
Very truly yours, (Reported for the American Farmer, by Merayman &| Susquehanna, auperfi. | — none 
J. S. Sginner, Esq CHAS. STREATER. Gittines, Stock and Exchauge Brokers.) GUNPOWDER, Balti. . [25 Ib 5 00 5 50 
Baitimore, Jan. i9, 1327. {G@RAIN,Ind.corn,yeilow |bushi 58) 60 
DOMESTIC WINE. BANK STONKS. par value. present) ain yet? | =| 1 08} 2 10 : 
we 2.08 P price. eat, Fam our, | = 
Extract to the or Columbia, S. C., Dec.}4J, States’ Bank Stock, per share, $!0 117u1!8| do. Lawler,& hhod,newd — | 1 00/ 1 10 | 4 
You, no doubt eee ino at | mad i Bank of Maryland, do. , 300 227 io | do. Red, Susque. --)—]} # oo x , 
’ » remember that | made some wine! Ba;.k of Baltimore, do. (div. off,) 500 342 ey or —j| 4 
last August, which | judged would be very good. It) UTpion Bonk Maryland do. do. 18 7 Barley, Eastern ... | — 4 1 22) 1 25 
has turned out as I judged. It was fotnd zo good,| Mechanics’ Bank. . J 7 : 9 9.50 Do. country... + | — 90) 1 v0 
thouzh only three mouths old, as to sell readily at! Franklin Bs k. 2° wt 20 25.95| Clover Seed, ved . . bush) 4 60) 6 0) 5 50 
two dollars per gallon, at which price, | tirmly be-| Gommere:al ind Farmers’ Bank, . 20 26 Ruta Baga Seed,. .. | Ib. aA = 
lieve | coud have sold in three weeks time four or| F at? und More Radin =; 9,| Orchard Grass Seed, bushi $ mone 
a armers’ and Merchauts’ Bank, . 59 54.25) ange! Wurtzel Seed,, — ( Bye@5 1 50 
five thousand gallons if | had had it. I was assur-| City Bank, w ; ; * . 2.81) -F; rN Seed ‘| Pky 4 00! 5 O 
ed by several persons of the must respectable in the) Marine Bank, . ‘ : 25 27 25 | } wer nde Peery) as 45| 5 
state, that experienced old ‘Madeira drinkers pushed| farmers’ Bank of Maryland,w ==. «50-53 | Beans White,.... |=!» 28) 1 so] 20 
the Madeira aside to drink Palmyra, This is very ouse emmae HEMP. Russia. clean, . | ton | 260 | | 
flattering, and is very.encouraging. [| had intended Cictinavatian + — - bl . Do. Country... |= \120 (200 | 
to send you at least half a duzen bottles of it; but a 1896. ™ rt a > 100 110 | EhOPS. ist sort, (1826) | ib. is) 25 | 
1 unfortunately lost almost all | had reserved tor 7 po ont d ae 2) 1832 HUGS’ LARD,... + ie 9 10 12 | 
myself. 1am very respectfully, dear sir, oa. — ng € meres? 100 401 «=fLEAD,Pic...--- - | ib. $4, 64 
Your obedient servant, er (a. ee Ber. ++ +> |- 
N.B. Dr. R% ih calieiel nit Penitentiary 5 pr. cent. stock; (none 100 LEATHER. Soal, best, | — 7 23) 32 
AN. BD. Dr. hh. is so well salished with my success in market,) . ‘ . MOLASSES, sugar-house | gal. 5U 5 
with the grape, that he assured me it was his firm) Museum, 8 per cent. (no demand.) Havana, ist qual. .. | — $0) 32/374 
determination to have two hundred acres planted} \Jasonic Hall. 6 per cent. . : . 100 pargint.| NA'LS, 6420d. ...- » ib. 64) 9 
in vines in ten years, Annuities, or Ground Rents, . 6 to 10 per cent. — STORES, Tar, | bbi. ; = 1 624 
itch,. . 2.6. ee 4 
———e Turpentine, Soft, ..}—j 1 7 
Ww 0 ayn ee Reister’s Town, . (div. off,) f-s. 20 10.25! 01L, Whale, common, . jgal. 33] 34) 4 
labt leaks w Aidt de uve York, , do. fs. 20 7.25; Spermaceti, winter . | — 75' 80} 8 
Frederick, ‘ , do fis. 20 11.75|PORK Baltimore Mess, bb] j 11 7 § 
Barrimone. Faivay, January 19, 1827. Washington and Baltimore, . . 50. 31.50 do Prime,..-|—j| 9 
a —— Baltimore Water Company Stock, 0 93 PLASTER, cargo price, | ton.) 3 yrs 
per share, (div. off,) . 5 ground, . - | bbl. 1% 
Ae@uicuntvrat Society or Maryann. . ‘ : . MICE, fresh, .. «=< Ib.| 34, S32 5) 
: Union Manuf. Co. Stock, per share, 50 140 |coip .? White.| Ib 12} 14) «(Bs 88 
Baltimore, Jan. 11,1827. |GasStock, . . . « «. 100 115 eng eee sty ‘| sa} gt 610) 
At a meeting of the Trustees of the Agricultural|'Temascaltepec Mining Co’s, per share, 600 850 WHISKEY “tageeal, . "| gal. 33) 34 50 
: Society of Maryland, at Mr. J. B. Morris’s, were| Havre de Grace ‘Turnpike 6 per cts. par & interest| PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr) — 75] 1 00] 1 26 
nt-——-George Howard, President, Richard Ca- U. STATES’ STOCK. APP! E BRANDY, Ist pr; ~- 31 50) 
ton, John B. Morris, Col. N. Bosley, Jacob Hol-|Six per cent. 1813, (div. off,) 100 101g |SUGARS, Havana White, |c.Ib.| 12 edlig [14 16” 
lingsworth, Samuel W. Smith, Allen Thomas, Geo , 1814 a 100 1024 do. Brown,.. | — |10 00/10 50 4 
Cooke, James Swan, J. S. Skinner, Correspondin =" -" Louisiana, ....-- - | — | 7 25) 9 2010 TIE 
Secretary, James Cox, Treasurer. Th d <A og ag yas , : 
“Ce , iree per cent. 0. 100 80 J|<spPICES. Cloves a 70 1 00 
t. Re Mr. Caton, from the committee to whom was re-| Four and half per cent. d 100 10 tapi ae P 
é Grae percent. do. 1 Ginger, Ground,. . - | — 7; 12) #12) 
1} ferred the subject of memorializing Congress to! piye per cent. do. 100 107 Pepper sie 15 25 
; : : ' Pe [ar F é 
: allow the importation of rock salt free of duty, hav W., wanted—f. s., for sale, by Merryman & Gittings.| SALT, St. Ubes, . . . - bush} 43) 47 15 
ing stated here of the memorial, it was a ub 7 | Liverpool ground . . | — 54, .56| 73 
Resolved, at the same be deposited in the CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER SHOT, Balt. all sizes, . | clb.) 8 50 12 
hands of the Corresponding Secretary. to be by him] @bseryations on Gentleman Farmi: - WINES, Madeira, L. P. |gal.| 2 50/ 3 00) S 50] 4ay) 
ary. to be i ning—Agricultural pe 15] 2 5Ol 
forwarded to one of our representatives in Congress.|Society of Lower Virginia—On the management of oe Gielly,.-|— | bet eS AL, 
A memorial to the legislature of Maryland, on Sheep, &c —tiovernor Linceln’s Farm—Colour ot Cat- Lisbon,......+-}—/{1 oo; 1 0 : e 
behalf of the Maryland Academy of Sciences and|tie—Boring for Water, in Milton, Pa.—German Kitch-| Pot first quality, . . gel. 1 65) 1 85) 2 50 
ef the Agricultural Society of Maryland, praying for}en—Improvement of the Internal resources of Mary- rer Merino, ae bid] Ib. a re wash” 
' passage of a law authorising a geological and land, Publict meeting at Baltimore on the Susquehan- c ~ yas a Sen 18 22) sheep's 
mt | ralogical survey of the state, was read and ap-|® Canal—Schuylkill Navigation in 1826—Rail Roads ote: 1.1 & || Seo cam 
i proved. Whereupon it was —On Female Education—Miss Livermore~ Anecdote Skinners’ or Pulled, sili ~~ = —_ 
| Resolved . eed memesiel be v4 a Faithless Nelly Gray— Woollen “mena ae ” 
signed by the President on behalf of the Board. snutactures— Tariff and Custom house Charges—Eng-| Printed every Eriday, at $5 per annum, for JOHN & 
be tealienene af Uiiitadmbeted reenact for thet lish Shipping lost in ten years—Pigeons—Celebrated| SKINNER, Editor, by Joun D. Toy, corner of & 
# | n te y ated respect for their/ horse Marsk—Duck Shooting—Domestic Wine—Pro-| Paul and Marketstreets. where every description 





“Tate President, Gen. Charles Ridgely, of Hampton,! ceedings of Trustees of the Agric. Soc’y of Maryland.’ Book and Job Printing is hands@mely executed, § 
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“Board of Agriculture, by Henry Holland, 
The resemblance ‘of this mode of construction, 


+ "servation, »0twithstanding the whole of these build 


»oaing that period | made several experiments on the 
ta 


-basement, and was to have had two storiés with a 
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RURAL Economy. 


TAPIA. ¥ 
Georgetown, D. C., Jan. 1 





Sir—I have been much gratified and inst 
by perusing the volumes of your excellent p 
and was particularly struck with an article in’ 
fet number of the 4th volume, headed « Pisé, or 
art of building stronz and durable walls. to the 

several stories, with nothing but earth, or 
common materials—drawn up and presented 










¢- that I was 


\jof Africans, just arrived in 
ships; a fact which [ mention, f 
not require any remarkable skill to construct a tapia 
building. After the work was finished, the 
of the building was rough-cast, and it now h 
appearance of a substantial stone house. 
walls are twenty inches thick. I observed that in 
Carolina the composition is called tabby, and this I 








” 
that of building with Tapia, or Tubby, as it is | 
pot see noticed ih? 


duced me to give a scription of the latter, in or-| 
der that you may-mesert it in your paper; asf be-| 


ander its proper title. 
Tapia, or the art of constructing edifices and walls 


with @ composition of shells, lime and sanud—or : 


with small stoneay lime and sand. 

Tapia is of very ancient origin. It is with this 
material that the castles and walls of Algiers, ‘Tu- 
nis, and other cities on the coast of Barbary are 
constracted. © ff South Carolina and Georgia there 
are still remaining buildings of this kind which 
were erected by the*English before the American 
revolution. ‘The sea battery of old Fort Jonnson, 





fragments are still seen lying in the sea like Breacs 


rocks, having resisted for half a century tke lash of, 


niards, erected a fort, or fortified cantonment, at, 
Frederica, on the coast of Georgia, composed of a 
castle, or citadel 2ad barracks, in the form of a 
square; the walle of the citadel and barracks were 
standing in 1908, and were in a good state of pre- 


ings had been set on fire, and all the wood work of} 
them consumed. ‘The walls of the castle were 
about two feet thick, and those of the barracks only 
ten inches; the former two stories high, and the 
latter but one. ‘There were also the walls of Fort 
Littleton, at Port Royal, in South Carolina, remain- 
ing in good preservation; all these works were built 
of topia, composed of lime and oyster shells, without 
sand. Since the revolution, there have been seve- 
yal buildings constructed of tapia. ‘The mansion of 
General Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, on Pinckney 
island, in Broad river, and a college of four stories, 
at Beaufort, in South Carolina; and the splendid 
mansion of General Greene, on Cumberland island, 
in Georgia. These buildings are all composed of 
lime and shells, and are strong and permanent edi- 
fices. Since Savannah was destroyed by fire in 
18—, that city has been rebuilt, [ am informed, 
with beautiful edifices of tapia. In 1808, I was sta- 
tioned in the southern states, as chief Engineer for 
North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia. Dur- 


pia, and built several houses. One, in particular, 
is a noble edifice, the officers’ quarters at Fort John- 
son, in the harbour of Charleston, The edifice is 
125 feet by 40, including the walls®the wings pro- 
ject 14 feet and are united Ly a €alnade; “it has a 





flat roof, but the-splendid appearance of thie,build- 
ing, when it was@hly one story high, alarmed some 
No. 45, —VOL. 3. " 


was 


a 
















Jindividual, who reported te ‘the 
3 a*palace; an 
e 


tin 
onsequencé of the report, 
wards finished with one story 
e walls of this edifice we 







have supposed is a corruption of the Spanish word 
_ rinkwater, in his siege of Gibraltar, speaks 

the tapia batteries in that fortress, which are com- 
ed in South Carolina.and Georgia, and which Ido posed of similar materials—so that it may be pre- 
part of your work, hasin- sumed that the true word is tapia; so we will call 


it. 


In the southern states, where there are no stones, 

lieve the knowledge of the a°t of making tapia the tapia is composed of lime, sand and oyster 

buildings will beuseful to some of your numerous Shells. The lime on the sea coast being generally |ar | tt 

readers. We will therefore head it in regular order indifferent, a greater proportion of that ingredient|thickness of the intended wall. The compositi 
|is requisite to make good tapia, than where-lime of is now thrown into the moulds commencing at 

a superior quality can be obtained. . 

The proportions for making tapia on the coast 


of Carolina and Georgia, are— 
One part lime, 
Two parts sand, 
Four parts shells 


In the country, where good lime is to be h 
no shells, the proportions are-— 


One,of lime, 
Fourof sand, 


t Five of stones. The stones may be 
in the harbour of Charleston, and the horn wowk in’ of ary size convenient for mixing in the tapia. 

the rear of that city, were before the last’ war, be ad 
plainly to be seen, and’ so much of these works as' strength of the lime. The principle is this: The}j 
were permitted to remain, were firm and strong.'lime and sand are to form the mortar, and the shells 
The battery at Fort Johnson was blown up avdghe orstomes are to supply the place of bricks or large 
stamee-de the walls, "The proportions being now 
settled, We will proceed to show how the materials 
that ragihg element. General Oglethorpe. in about are mixed, and the manner of building with the 
the year 1736, to defend himself against the Spa-/ conposition—also the tools and implements for car- 


The proportion of sand must be adapted to the 


rying on the work. 


The method of mixing the tapia is simply this:) 
The shells, or small stones, are first strewed on the 
ground, or on a floor of boards laid for the pur- 
pose; the lime is then thrown on top of the shells 
or stones; then the sand on the kme, and lastly 
water, sufficient to mix the whole, is thrown on, 
these ingredients, which are stirred up with a hoe 
or shovel, making the composition about as wet as 
common mortar. Thus prepared, the tapia is 
thrown up in heaps, to keep it moist, or is immedi- 
ately put in tubs or hods and carried to the moulds, 
and then emptied and afterwards rammed in the 
moulds, the better to mix the several ingredients, 
and to force the tapia into the corners and fill up 
any interstices that may be left by the inequality 
of the stones or shells—thus making it one solid 


and compacted mass. 


All the implements for mixing the tapia and for 
carrying on the work, are hoes and shovels for mix- 
ing the composition; bucketsor the water, in which 
also the tapia may be carried to the moulds, if hiods 
are not used; a plumb line} for regulating the per- 
pendicularity of the walls; hods for carrying =the 
composition to the moulds, wooden pestles, or ram- 
mers, for ramming the tapia into the moulds; which 
moulds are made in the following manner. | 

The mould is composed of any number of short 
pieces of scantling, about three inches square, of a 
length suitable to the thickness of the intended wall, 
having at each end a mortice or tenon hole, and as 
many upright pieces of scantling, three inches b 
two, about four feet high, including tenons at eac 


© 


end, so made as to’enter thé mortice easily into the 
cross piece below, and to teceive.a 
piece. above, which will keep two of t 
















continued uniil it is fi = 

doors and *indows and other 

‘of strong plank, say 24 or $ inel heal 

ly of the thickness of the wall, in their. a. 

proper positions, as the work.goes om ‘These » 

frames must be kept perpendicular, and thus serve». ¥ 

as direciors in the construction of wall. . je “4 
It is necessary in building high wall aveiscaf- 

folding in the same manner as i@ buildings of any oe 

other materials; beams are laid other houses, 4 

and so are the rafters and other wood work—b ‘ 

order to receive the beams more readily in their 

places, blocks of wood or bricks _ placed in 


tdistance, suited to«the tk 





If thick, are set against’ 
kept apart by means 
of a smalh of the | .size or thickness of <3 
the wall. ™ .seantling cannot readily be pro-- * 4 
cured, ee, Bae split and auger holes b 
in them, an rights of straight sapplings tied 
gether at the top with withes of bark or. 
or pieces of ropéyby making several ) 
the uprights and secured to a stick. 

The site faethe building is now selected and le- 
v If it ts intended to have a cellar, the exca- 
va is made accordingly, but rather larger than 
for a stone wall,so as to give room to set the 
frames and to let the air pass round the wall, after fe- 4 
it is made, in order that it may dry the quicker. ~~ 4 
The plan is then traced on the ground, the frames .o 
are then set at the distance of three feet apart, 
where they are let into the ground, so as to let the ~ Te 
boards come im contact with the earth, and the - >-s 
boards are set in the frames composed of the cross “@° 
pieces and uprights—the boards in the first instance. * %» 
are kept asunder by a small stick in length just t 


the inside’a 












































































of the corners and continued until it is filled all 
round, and occasionally rammed to make it the™ 
more compact, By the time the whole of the wall ° 
has been round, the commenceme r plan 
of beginnin§s ready to receive an sai er 
so proceeding round again it may be car n the 
height of two boards, when the frames are loosda 
ed and taken off, and set anew—which is done in 
the following manner: The yokes on the top of the 
uprights aré first loosgmed or taken off, then the 
boards are removed; the uprights next taken out of © 7 
the cross pieces and then the cross pieces are drawn © = 


the wall 





















the walls at the proper place whe are” 
to rest, and taken out afterwards, the’ mo 
to insert the ends ofthe beams; or places 
ly be made with a trowel when the wall is 
for their reception,- 

The best time of the vole to con 
during the dry season in*sumimer, when 
hands are employed, two feet Of syall ma’ 
ried on each day on a.house of conside 
though itis better not to p _ quite. so 
allowing more time for the tapia to ‘dry. 
boards tn height is generallyyas Much as ought to 
be filled at once. Ihe holes in thegwall occasioned 
by drawing out the cross piecés, are fillé@ with the» 
materials as that of which the wall is madae “ 
and ae not perceptable afterwards. I! the house 
or wall to be constructed is not very high 
rights may be stuck into the ground at 







wall, and the boards ranged as abow 
the uprights fastened by cords. 8, dou 
round them e* sec with A . ae = 
wall ‘on, the boards’ ma’ raised. sma 
sticks of wood laid across the wall, to hold up the 
boards, when raised, to commence the new course; ES 
but the:sticks must be.unk into the wall, while it is ay 
soft, so as to allow the to come in contact Bon > 


» 









with the wall, in order to contain the tapia, as in 


4 : = es 




































. The boards are also applicable to some parts of the. 





commencing the wall. iit is ah 
story, it would be economy to ham the uprights: 
suited for rafters, or some other pa the building. 


building after the walls are constructed, It is pre-| 


ferable to have the boards planed, as Wey will make, 


the faces of the walls smooth, so that in cottages or; 


otherinferio: buildings, it will not be necessary to; 
Tapia walls take the plas- | 
ter admirably, and may be rough-cast on the out 

side: and marked off like stone work. if desireéd.—) 


plaster them afterwards. 







of a single dered to 
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tubejwhich is immersed to within an 
inch of the’ bo of the cask At the same end 
is a conden syringe, by means of Which air can 
be forced. info the cask; and whenever this is done, 
it is obi : liquor will have a tendency to 
escape be, and out at the cock, with 
a force’p ed to the degree the air is com 
pressed by the action of the syringe. If the cock 
be now turned, the ale rushes out with violence, 
fotming at the same time a great quantity of froth, 
or what is called a creamy head  [n this case it 



















The tapia also makes very good floors for cottages,| will be evident, that every time ale is drawn from 
cellars, or other apartments where it is desirable to| the cask, the air it contains is not exposed to the 
have paved floors. By adding to the composition a) atmosphere, the liquor is kept_under pressure, no 
small proportion of canal or Roman cement, it will| vent peg is necessary, and Mr. Donovan states that 


make the floor exceedingly hard, and hold water) 
From the nature of the material,| dense creamy head to the last 


like « cisterp. 
any shape may be given to the walls that may be 
desired: either circular, octagonal or square. The 
composition will also conform to any ornaments that 
may he inserted in the frames Pillars may be con- 
structed, and also arches. Platforms lor drying cot 
ton, or any other article, may be made of tapia 

I shall now refer the reader to the annexed plate, 
where will be more plainly shown the manner of 
building, and the form of each implement and arti 
gle used in the construction of tapia buildings, and 
at the same time some idea of the work as it pro- 
weeds, will be exhibited.. ‘The advantiige of build- 
ing witlf tapia, is its cheapness; no mechanics are 


* necessary, except carpenters for the wood work ina 


house; but none in walls or fences. Labourers may 
do all the tapia work; it requiring oaly a principal 
hand to see that the walls are straight and plumb, 
and the windows and doors put in their proper 
places, as the work progresses. A master carpen- 
ter can attend to the erection of the whcle work.— 
The comparative expense to brick or stone work, is 
ene half in favour of tapia; and very iittle more 
than the cost of the lime dearer than pisé in its con- 
struction; but mach more elegant and durable in our 
climate. son eh 

If you conceive that this commyunicatinn is worthy 
a place inyour¥aluable paper, you will insert it for 
the benefit of your readers. 

ats ith much esteem, Iam, sir, 

Yours, very respectfully, 


ai ALEX. MACOMB, 


[The above interesting communication was ac- 
@@mpanied with drawings very neatly executed, and 
clearly ilk tive of the plan of the work, and the 
imple its execution; but it would be too 
B them engraved. Where the text, 
not amply explain, the subject may 
derstood by reference to the engravings 
vious volumes of this journal, m refer 
e Pisé mode of building houses. Those 
ire it, can see the drawings at the office of 
Farmer, of the Editor will inclose 
feman who may wish it.) 
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ALE AND PORTER PRESERVER. 

In order to preger¥@eale or porter in good condi- 
tion, for a. fable length of time, it is gene- 
and posee Fy Faethod of bot- 

1, yet Mr. novan 4 
i coavenidite: that 


s where a small quantity, as one draugltt, is 










wanted, all the rést Of the ale in the bottle goes toast 
waste, unless very small botfles be used, which/it 


the ale will come up sprightly and good, with a 
In short, all the 
advantages of bottling will be obtained, without the 
disadvantage of sacrificing a whole bottle when no 
more than a small quantity is required. 





Died, at Allithwaite, Westmoreland, Mrs. Sarah 
Birkett, innkeeper, and formerly of Troutbeck, fa- 
mous for brewing fine ale. On her sign-post is 
written these words: 

O mortal man, that liv’st by bread, 
How comes thy nose to be so red? 
Thou silly ass, that look’st so pale, 
Tis red with Sarah Birkett’s ale. 











AGRICULTURE. 
x. 





ON GENTLEMAN FARMING. 
(From Lorain’s Husbandry. ' 


Remarks on the gentleman’s country establishment, 
and a more economical management proposed. 


[Continued from page 346.} 


T will now make my remarks _on what pastbeens 


advanced in the preceding chapter. 

Until the gentleman’s buildings are so far finish 
ed, as to afford a tolerably comfortable residence 
fur his family, they generally continue in town, 
consequently his visits to the farm are transient; 
and having collected together masons, carpenters, 
painters, &c. with the necessary labourers to wait 
on them; also gardeners, with workmen to assist 
them in forming the garden and lawn, and to plant 
a vast number of trees, shrubs, bushes. vines, flow 
ers, &c.; likewise fence makers, ditchers, blasters, 
ploughmen, carters, and labourers to do the busi- 
ness on the farm; the wages and provision for such 
a host must cost an immense sum of money. When 
the wanton waste, depredation, and idleness, that 
naturally take place, where no care can be taken, 
and every person follows the bent of his own inceli- 
nation without restraint, are considered, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose, that on an average every thing 
that is done, costs him two or three times as much 
as it ought to do, especially as many of the people 
in the vicinityof our cities have been accustomed 
to prey upon gentlemen farmers, and know full 
well how to practise eyery species of deception and 
chicanery to effect this purpose; and as the gentle 
mais head man or farmer is but too generally on 

I with them, he commonly finds it contrary 
is interest or inclination to expose their faults 


a, 
to 
sstageonony| should finally get tired of farming, 


mmonly happens, in consequence of saddling 
a uscless and enormous expense, he'will soon 


would be expensive and inconvenient. Mr. Dono-| discover that what he has expended over and above 


van concludes, that pressure is the secret cause of useful improvements is lost. 
ale, &c. keeping so well in bottles; and therefore| 
he has contrived an apparatus by which the liquids 
may be'constantly under pressure in casks, as well] 


He has a vessel made in the| knows full well that no profit which can be derived 


as in corked bottles. 


Useless brick, mortar 
and lumber, united with every expensive ornamen- 
tal work, form no part of the estimate made of the 
value of the premises by a prudent purchaser. He 


form of a cask, of strong tin, strongly hooped, it; from farming, will pay him an interest on it: also, 


stands on its end. At the upper end is a cock sol-'that the nééessary repairs of the extra” buildings 





will be a continued tax on the farm, unless he leave 

. . ' : es 
that part of.them to be inhabited by cats and owls, 
which would be unpleasant to those who like to see 
every thing around them in good condition. It will 


which cost the gentleman so much money, and sub. 
jected him to so mach fatigue and perplexity, will 
be more likely to diminish than increase the value 
of the farm. The judicious purchaser will calcu. 
late that if they remain as they are, the rent of the 
land is lost; also, that unless he submits to t..e an- 
nual tax of keeping them in order, the whole, in 
place of a part, will become a wilderness, and spoil 
the appearance of his farm; therefore, expensive 
alferations must take place, before the obstacles 
which folly has placed in the way of cultivation can 
be removed. ‘The trees and shrabs must be grub- 
| bed up, and the gravel and other trash opposed to 
vegetation removed, before the grounds can be pro- 
fitably employed. 

Whereas if the gentleman had properly consi- 
\dered the subject, his own good sense would have 
jinformed him, that no art of man, aided by all the 
beauties of nature, could possibly decorate the 
grounds round a farmer's house, with any variety 
half as interesting as laxuriant crops judiciously 
cultivated. The beautifully green headlands around 
his fields, when mowed for the cattle while the 
grasses are still young, would form a useful and in- 
teresting carpet, adorned with the small and simple 
flowers of the season, furnishing,extensive walks 
and scenes truly in unison with rural simplicity, and 
ithe economy of farming, as well as honourable to 
the taste and good sense of the owner, especially if 
he be actually very wealthy, and might without the 
least inconvenience possess all those expensive and 
useless toys which are so well calculated to divert lit- 
tle minds; such a gentleman farmer would do honour 
to his profession, for his example would not tempt 
other gentlemen in his neighbourhood, whe were 
less Opulent, to injure their finances by aping his 
splendour, or else induce them to avoid ag intimate 
intercourse, Jest the happiness of their families 
might be blighted by the creation of artificial and 
useless wants. d 

It may, however, be proper to observe, that if 
the gentleman possess a princely estate, and has 
resolved to hve in style. it is certeinly no business 
of mine; still. as he professes to admire agricuk 
ture, and wishes to promote its interest to the u& 
most of his power, it would be unpardonable in bim 
to saddle it with expenditures, entirely inconsistent 
with the economy of farming, especially as this may 
be readily avoided. 

I therefore beg the liberty of proposing what 
seems to be a rational plan, and one well caleulated 
to gratify the gentleman's ambition, without io jure 
ing the reputation of gentleman farming: provided 
he is not so engrossed by other pleasures as to pre~ 





the business of the farm. Unless a gentleman be 
as fond of agriculture as a sportsman of his dogs 
and gun, he cannot possibly derive any more plea« 
sure from it than the latter would do by keeping 
guns and packs of dogs for the use of those whom 
he had hired to procure game for his table, and to 
kill the foxes in the neighbourhood, when he knew 
that mouey would do this with much less trouble 


derive any pleasure from such fatiguing sports. 
Now we all know that the sportsman is indefati- 
gable, and that his pleasure arises from active pum 
suit. ‘He will rise long before day to join the chase 
in time; leap fences and ditches, and ride at full 
speed through the woods If he happens to fall 
from his horse, his limbs are not dislocated, he 
eagerly femoutits and pursues the hounds with re- 
doubled aetivityfuntil he regains what jhe has lost 
by this “temporary derangements nor does he wait 





. hey 


a 


likewise be found that the ornamented grounds, ~ 


vent his personal attention, both early and late, to’ 


and expense, and that he loved his ease too well to” 


to shake off the dust, or scrape off the mud from’ 


—- 
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a a a 
his clothes, and if his hat be not readily found, a 
handkerchief quickly supplies its ping and he hies 
on without it. Such choice spiri 
actly calculated for gentlemen farmers, provided 
they are really interested in the pursuit, and are re- 


as those are ex- 


solved to be governed by the genuine precee of 


rural economy, «and their previous habits have 
taught them the inestimable advantages that may 
be-derived from observation, reflection and caleu- 
Jation; for, on the proper exercise of these invalu- 
able principles, the prosperity of gentleman farniing 
principally depends. ms 
When a gentleman possessing these qualifica- 
tions has purchased a farm,and is determined 
live in style, [ would advise him to lay off a suffi- 
ciency of ground for the necessary buildings, park. 
lawn, garden, fishpond, &c., and to charge this. 
with every improvement made on it, to “Family 
Establish ent,” and the remaining acres to the 
farm. As the taxes will, or ought to be, considera 
bly increased in consequence of the expensive build- 
ing, &c. erected for the family, he should be careful 
not to burden the farm with more than its just pro- 
portion of them. As his steward, butler, huntsman, 
gamekeeper, groom, coachman, and servants under 


AMERICAN FAR 
seldom cost half so much as they 
usual way.@iMuch trouble and ¥e 
avoided, as‘his only care will be to@b 
business is properly executed. . 9) 9 aan 

The gentleman will also find) uch, to hi 
rest, when it is practicable, to . ié. jowing, 
reaping and cradling done by the are, his corn 
fodder cut and gathered in the satmé way; bis ma- 
nure hauled out to the fields by the Toad, of so wiay 
cubic feet in each; his grounds ploughed and 
rowed by the acre, himself or the contractors find- 
ing the teams; ditching done by the perch, and 
fencing by the pannel; wood chopped by the cord, 
and hauled in the same way; corn busked and crib- 
bed hy the bushel; it and other grain threshed in the 
same way; removing stumps, rocks and other ob- 
stacles by the acre or job; clearing woodlands in 
the same way. The undertakers should either find 
their own ‘board, or pay for it when they are not 
working,* as this will not only lessen the expense, 
but also stimulate them to more industry. 

No live stock should be purchased, or any crops 
cullivated by the gentleman, until he removes to 
the farm. It is ten to one but the former will be so 
much neglected through the winter, that will 


Sem: 


| 
; 





inte- 









them, together with his housekeeper, chansbermaid,|notsell (or as much in the spring as they cost in the 


nurses, waiters, cook, scullions, &c. will have much 
Jeisure, he should draw a positive line of demarca- 
tion between these respectable inhabitants of the 
castle and plebeians en the farm; otherwise, the 
latter will become very restive and troublesome to 
him. They will murmur loudly against hard la- 
bour, while others, whom they will most certainly 
consider no better than themselves, are well paid 
for lolling a considerable portion of their time in 
the shade: more especially as they do not partake 
so freely of the delicacies from tieir employer's ta- 
ble, nor have the same opportunity of visiting his 
store rooms and cellars. 

I would also advise the gentleman to keep a will 
always ready made, ordering the separate sale of 


fall, although much money has been expended for 
food and attendance on them. It is Also more than 
probable that crops grown at his expense during his 
absence or transient visits to the farm, would not 
sell for half the money they cost. 

But as it is of theutmost consequence to hasten 
the improvements@f the soil, and also to provide 
sufficient food for an extensive stock of cattle, the 
fields which are not in grass should be let out on 
shares to the farmers in his neighbourheod to be 
sown in small grain: either on one or more plough- 
ings, as may best accord with the views of the cul- 
tivator. On these grounds red clover ought to be 





sown.carly in the spring. If gypsum be sown on 
them, hay and pasture will abound. The grounds 


the ‘Family Establishment,” and of the farm; lest/may be rough, and weeds too plentiful; still, this is 


in the last act of his life he might disgrace gentle- 
man farming. If both should happen to be sald to- 


ether, the world (which in cases of this kind sel-| invaluable practice. 


om, if ever, discriminates properly,) will attribute 
the enormous loss arising from the sale, to gentle- 
man farming. If, however, the will be made, the 
gentleman may have the satisfaction of feeling easy 
on his dying pillow: at least so far as agriculture 
may be concerned: fur his farming accounts will 
clearly demonstrate to the world, that after the 
farm has been charged with its first cost, and every 


| 





necessary rational improvement made on it, that it 


* “is actually capable of producing a neat, clear, an-jbetter acquainted with farming. 


of but trivial eS when compared with the 
great advantage which may be derived from this 


It was by these means that the very rapid im- 
provement was effected on the farm, in the vicinity 
of Philadelphia, formerly occupied by me. 

I would advise the gentleman, even if he should 
remove immediately to the farm, to put out on 
shares, all the fields that are not in grass, and which 
may not be wanted for the commencement of his 
first course of crops. 


These should be very limited until he becomes} 


This will ena- 


nual income of at least ten per cent. on the aggre-| ble him to execute the little be undertakes with 
gate amount, and also a like interest on the capital, more care and skill: also prevent the heavy losses, 
necessary to carry it on: even after full allowance /that but too often arise from gentlemen aiming at 


shas been made for wear and tear, and also for the 
depreciation in value of horses grown older in his 


‘service, together with every necessary repair done 


to the buildings, fencing, &c. This 1s not all; for; 
although’temporary depreciations in real property 
will occur from various causes, jt is a well known 
fact, that, on the whole. its value increases with the 
increase of the population and prosperity of the 

It will also be found, if the gentleman 


> ..couniry. 
#3 managed judiciously, that one acre of the soil, 


etaking the whole on an average, will produce more 
than three acres did at the time he purchased the 
farm; unless, indeed, it was at that time more high 
ly improved than farms generally-are: For talents, 
capital and indusvry are capable of effecting an im 
;Mense improvement*in the soil,ia@ a much shorter 
time than the probable existence: of purchasers in 


generak ’ ; 
A gentleman should have all bil buildings finish- 
“0d before he removes to the farm. Bhe whole 


ought to be erected by contract; the undertakers 


% s 





- finding all the materials. If this"be done, they will! 
_ 


too much in the beginning. This is not all; for but 
very light crops of grain are to be expected from a 
hasty and imperfect cultivation of a thin soil; espe- 
cially when conducted by a persomowho has net 
sufficient information to employeevery favourable 
circumstance to the best advantage; consequently, 
if he should only get the straw orhis share of the 
crop, it will be better than to risk the eultiv 

all the fields himself; but it is probable he 
make a much better contract than this. H@ae, 
seems proper to remark that, although it m@ yb 
found necessary to meet the views of the §j to 
admit him to plough more than once, it is#igienly 
less expensive, but also far better to sow on tit one 
ploughing, as the animal and vegetable: matter is 
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the furrows 
roller, previc 


grain. fr 

The produée ofa highly improved and well cul: 
tivated farm, is Very great. If extensive barn’ atid 
other buildings, sufficient to store the whole of these 
bulky articles, be erected in the plainest, but at the 
same time in the best way, together with only such 
a ing house as is commonly built by the plain, 
bu Ithy Pennsylvania farmer, the whole avill 
amount to more money than the estate will bring, 
unless a favourable opportunity offers when it may 
happemto be suld. As the rise in the price of land 
freque covers the loss, this serious evil is top’; 
seldom seen or considered. ‘This, however, is not 
all, for the interest and repairs on the multiplied 
mass of building, will amount to a considerable 
sum, and is a yearly tax on the farm. When, in 
most instances, simple and cheap conveniences, - 
would secure the crops better from waste, and also 
furnish preferable shelter for live stock, where th 
might be fattened with much less labour. En land, oY 
though vastly too expensive in her agricultural pur- ~ ” 
suits, (since it has become fashionable for gentle- 
mea to farm in that country,) is much more .econo- 
mical in the erection of farm buildings, than Penn- , 
sylvania, and in fact ought to be. ie 

If it costs the owners of lands in England, as. 
much for farm buildings, in proportion to the sur-— 
face of the soil, as it costs too many Pennsylvania 
farmers, they would be entirely ruined. Here we ' 
very frequently see large piles of buildings erected 
on not more than from one hundred to a hundred # 
and fifty acres of land, though the average product * 
per acre, falls considerablysghort of that of Great —, 
Britain; when if half the’ ey séxpended on use- | 
less stone and mortar, ha@ 
in live stock and the img 
product would be at least equal, 
turally as good, and our climate 
vourable to vegetation than the ¢ 
Now if it be a fact, that the p 
is seldom remunerated for erecting” 
but plain buildings on a farm, it ¢ 
lows that gentlemen farmer's e 
did establishments, must be 
well as injurious to themselve 
gentleman farming ‘ 

Regular and well formed fences look well, 
of course: shquid be preferred w 
are ly «worn oul; provided 
and not more expensive tha 


answer every, p e quite as well. 

fence be delend the i Beauty s 
supersede economy, itthe practice o 
Where land is - “timber an ine 


a fence made’ by 
from being ‘ha 


cially b tlemen fa 
tr nice talbeolage in the 
fefice is formed by mate 
ed before the groune $ 
A su . 2 \ rs 2 
of a fencey as! et cleari 
arly as they e re 
& 7 D he fall tie L : F are, real 
fade, the best defence. Even the falling of 
adjacent trees doesnot breakiiitm, neither can 
domesticated animal jamp over or Break throu aa 
them. If sheep or hogs ehimb over them, a lit 
brush laid on the top,’ e y exclude those 
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far better secured from useless waste; and unless|intru The lo sis -ofte ey Shoul 

the grounds be often ploughed, harrowed and roll-| not ¥ k the whole length he fence. Ip th 

} 3 é case, p fire, which is often loyed by the ~ 

; ; 7 he het,| back- farmer, commitimieates to the fence, it 

*Disputes and:eomplaining, however, would be.bet- back gods ’ ca Ree eRe 9 

ter averded by chiesing hem a moderate p for|'8 very. difficult to The is the fe ae 

boardithe'whole time the job is ihyliamd, and paying| part ps ng is refore, the farmer should 

a ‘learefal to Heap 


them more for doing the work. © . 
A + 
























the logs,in® certain parts of the 
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fence, so that t 
to put.a stop to t rogress of t In these 
* places the logs should be sufficient! ht to insure 
the ready removal of them, if there should happen 
to be but one or two persons on the premises, when 
the accident takes place. 

Altering roads is an expensive business, for the 
soil is worn off from the old ones, and they- ought) 
to be sufficiently enriched to promote vegetation. 
When they are actually badly contrived, it should 
be done; however, not until the gentleman hasg_be- 
come sufficiently acquainted with his business, and 
also with the premises, to enable him to do it pro- 
perly, and without uscless expense. 

I believe the gentleman will never oe is for 
filling gullies and quarries, if it be done hand, 
and that he who does it, either injares his profes- 
sion, by ‘setting a bad example to his neighbour- 
hood, or subjecting himself to the ridicule of it. 


| 





may be readily “removed aside, | 





$300 00 
200 00 
"150 00 

70 00 


ney, 
Pork, about 
Calves, about 


Amount, $620 00 
He values his farm at $2500, his stock at $500; 
in the whole $3000. The interest of capital, there- 
fore, is $180 00 
mm Wages paid $0 00 
Taxes, say, 19 00 


in hay time, 


$229 00 
From $620 deduct 229, leaves $391—or $32 58 
cents per month for his labour. He has a small 
wood lot at some distance, so that he pays no mo- 
ney for wood. ‘The produce of the farm used in his 
family has not been considered in this account. 
Here is exhibited a picture of independence and 


nine months, viz. at Newburyport, oe 
four months, $89 77 
At Salem, five months, $98 20 
Total, $780 97 
The member of the Board of Trustees of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Society, to whom the 
above account was communicated by Mr. Hale, was 
informed by that gentleman, that he used no more 
grain from October, 1816. to April, 1817, than was 
used from April, 181+, to October, 1816. 
[Mass. Agri Rep. & Jour. p. 400, vol. iv. 
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INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 











|;CHESAPEAKE AND DELAWARE CANAL, 


So much interest is felt by all in this great pub- 
ilick work, that there are few of our readers who 





But if he lay suitable materials across the former,)domestic felicity, beautiful for its simplicity, and) will not be gratified to learn that the whole of the 


in proper places to stop the washings that empty | 
into them, time will effect this purpose much sooner | 


worthy of imitation. 
By not keeping a horse, he saves, probably, aot 


[loan of $200,000 asked for to prosecute it, was taken 
\on Tuesday as soon as the books were opened, a 


than some would suppose; especially if the water less than one hundred dollars a year. By having | considerable sum beyond that amount being offered, 


furrows, when the field is cultivated, be construct-|a small farm, and selling his produce at the door, | 


We have seen a letter written within a few days, 


ed, so far as it may be found practicable, to run into) he is able to do most of his work himself, and there-) by two engineers of high reputation, (unconnected 


them. ‘The water furrows should also be formed to) by avoids the miserable and ruinous system of keep-| with this work,) who have latel 
empty into the quarries when it can be done. This,|ing hired men, who may be lazy and unfaithful, line of Canal. They speak 


examined the whole 
oth of its plan and 


f 


together with making them the common receptacle| without diminishing their wages, and who by their: prosecution in terms of decided approval; consider’ 
for every useless rubbish, (which must be removed! wages often make more from the farm than the! the mode of passing the low grounds as the best, if 
to some place,) will, in time, fill them up. While owner. ‘The facts also suggest the advantage of| not the only one that could be adopted; and think 


these slow. but certain processes are in operation, 
they will set an excellent example to the farmers in 
the neighbourhood; who but too generally, for the 
want of a little labour and attention, suffer these 
very unseemly nuisances to perpetuate their neglect. 
For the preposterous and very injurious practice 
. leveiling the heights and hollows in fields, we are 
indebted to England. There proper machines have 
been constructed to exeeute this ruinous business 
with despatch. With these the soil is removed from 
the heights and emptied into the hollows; which are | 
already enrichedjby the washings from the heights. | 
By this inconsiderate practice the soil is doubled in 
the hollows; and the heights, unless the soil be 
deep, are reduced to sterility. It would be an excel- 
lent practice to spread more manure on the heights, 
and leave the levelling of the field to cultivation 
and time, whieh will certainly effect it. He must 
be a bad farmer, Who cannot water furrow his| 
grounds so as to keep the hollows sufficiently dry. 
(To be continued.) 





{Frem the New England Farmer.] 


PROFITABLE FARMING. 

. Mr. Richard Hildreth, of Sterling, having some 
business with me, in the course of conversation des- 
cribed to me the manner in which he manages his 
farms. His system is so simple, so successful, and 
so easy to be imitated, that the communication of it 
to the public will probably be beneficial as well as 
interesting, . 

His farm consists of sixty-five acres in the easter- 
ly part of Sterling, on the old road from Lancaster. 
Te soil is good. From two and a half to three 
acres are annually,planted with corn and potatoes. 
He raises about one hundred bushels of corn, at the 
rate of sixty bushels the acre. Of course the quan- 
tity of potatoes he raises must be small. He also 
raises a small quantity of spring wheat. 

He keeps eleven cows, and one yoke of oxen, be- 
sides swine, but no horse. He has no hired men, 
except in hay time. He paid the last season about 
thirty dollars for help. His mowing ground is about 
fourteen acres. 

His butter is sold to marketers at his door. 
calves are sold alive at his door. 
is therefore employed in cultivation. 
milk is given to his swine. 

The produce sold from this farm the past season 


His 
His whole time 
His skimmed 


applying the division of labour to farming. Perhaps 
markéting should be a distinct occupation. 
Charleston, Jan. 8, 1827. JOS. TUFTS. 





HOTCHKISS’S STRAW CUTTER. 


Mr. Benjamin Hale's account of the savings made by 
the use of Holchkiss's Straw Cutter, employed to 
cut hay and straw as fodder for horses. 


Mr. Hale is proprietor of a line of stages running 
between Newburyport and Boston. He says, 

The whole amount of hay purchased 
from April 1, to October 1, 1816, (six 
months,) and used at the stage stable, T:cwt. q. lb 
was $2 40 10 

At twenty-five dollars per ton (the low- 
est price at which hay was purchased, 
in 1816,) 

From October 1, 1816, to April-1, 1817, 
whole amount of hay and straw pur- 
chased for, and consumed by the 
same number of horses, viz. 

T. cwt. q. Ib. 

16 13 3 10 

13 14 1 00 


$800 00 


Cost. 
#160 23 
$50 00 


Straw, 


Hay, 


$510 23 

Deduct, on hand April 1, 1817, by estima- 
tion, four tons more than there was 
October |, 1816, at $25 per ton, 100 

Saving by the use of Hotchkiss’s straw 
cutter, four months of the last six 
months, oF thédifference in expense in 
feeding with cut fodder and that 
which is aneat, 

Whole amount of hay used for the horses 
of the Salém stage, twenty-five in 

} number, from April 1, to October 1, T:cvwt. g. tb. 
1816, viz. 22 00 0 00 
At $80 per ton (the lowest price in Sa- 
lem,) 

Whole amount consumed by the same 
number of horses, from October 1, 
1816, to April 1, 1817, 

T.cwt q. lb. 
Straw, 18 13 0 00 $187 80 
Hay, 2 15 0 00 81 00 

Saving in using chopped fodder five 

months, 


$410 23 


$389 77 


$660 00 


Cost. 





has been as follows: — 


Total saving in using the straw cutter 


that all material difficulties are overcome, and the 
| prospect of completion within a reasonable period, 
absolutely certain, [Vat. Gaz. 


THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO CANAL. 


; [itis well known that the accuracy of the estimate 
,of the aggregate expense of this immense undertak- 
ing, formed by the Board of Internal Improvement, 
was questioned as soon as it was known; and ata 
late meeting of delegates at Washington, from se- 
vera) states most immediately interested, a com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate the subject. 
We have not now room to present an abstract, as 
we may hereafter do, of the facts and arguments 
by which the committee arrive at and “report” the 
conclusion: that the whole work may be accomplish- 
ed for one-third of the amount /$22,000,000,) set 
down by the Board of Internal Improvement. To 
all impartial observers, however; it is gratifying to 
see, that whilst the commitres has disciaimed all 
impeachment of the motives of the zoagp, they 
have paid to their science and industry the tribute 
of their decided acknowledgement. _ It is fortunate, 
too, in reference to the effect which must be pro- 
duced upon the publick mind by the opinion of a 
Board so entirely disinterested, and so distinguished 
for talents, that in every instance they have given 
as the ground of their opinion, the most minute and . 
circumstantial data; thus affording themselves the 
means of correcting any errors of calculation as to 
cost of materials and labour. After all, ‘ery 
the most general presumption will be, that the 
truth lies between the two estimates; and man 

ho reflect upon the difficulty of anticipating all 
the incidental expenses of even the smallest under- 
taking, will agree with a member of the Board, 
who is said to have remarked to a prominent pro- 
moter of the Canal in question,—*“Sir, your mini-, 
mum is a good thing with which to begin a canal; and © 
when you are fairly embarked in the work, if you 
meet with unexpected difficulties, you can have re 
course to our maximum, and come out upon that.” 

From the mass of facts and able reasoning, and 
the mafy tables that accompany the proceedings of 
the Ohio and Chesapeake Canal Convention, now 
published in let form, and for a copy .where- 
of we are indebted to the Hon. C. F. Mercer, the 
constant, qietatieni and efficient advocate of 
the work, We select the following, having no room 
for more at present: ] 
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EXCAVATION, — yt 
By comparing the estimatcd edst,of. excavation 
with the fbsce paid for similar w Sa the Ohio 
Canal, and Western section of the=Peénnsylvania 
Canal, it appears that the estimate of the Board is, 
generally. in reference to the various species of ex- 
cavation, more than double, and frequently three 
times the amount there paid. 
re 











LADIBS’ DEPARTMENT. 














e following letter is said to be from the pen of one of 
the best and greatest men that Virginia has produced. 


ADVICE FROM A FATHER TO HIS ONLY 
DAUGHTER. 

Writter. immediately after her marriage. 
My Deas —You have just entered into that state 
which is replete with happiness or misery. The issue 
depends upon that prudent, amiable, uniform con 
duct, which wisdom and virtue so strongly recom- 
mended, on the one hand, or on that imprudence 
which a want of reflection or passion may prompt, 
on the other. 
You are allied to a man of honour, of talents, and 
of an open generous disposition. You have there- 
fore, in your power, all the essential ingredients of 
domestic happiness; it cannot be marred, if younow 
reflect upon that system of conduct which you ought 
beastalile to pursue—if you now see the 
path from which you will resolve never to @eviate. 
Our conduct is often the result of whim or caprice, 
often such as will give us many a pang, unless we 
see beforehand, what is always the most praisewor- 
thy, and the most essential to happiness. 

The first maxim which you should impress deep- 
ly upon your mind, is never to attempt to control 
your husband by opposition, by displeasure, or any 
other mark of anger. A man of sense, of prudence, 
of warm feelings, cannot, and will not, bear an dp- 
pesition of any kind, which is attended with an an- 
gry look or expression. ‘The current of his affec- 
tions is suddenly stopped; his attachment is weak- 


dence is his best guide. Little things, what in reali- 


to be considered as the great ity—as on 


confidence, and heart-felt affection.” Besides, w 
can a woman gain by her opposition or her di 
ences? Nothing. But she loses every thing; 


-|loses her husband’s respect for her virtuesjshe loses 


his love, and with that, all prospect of future happi- 


The love of a hus 


her devotion to hima Let nothing, upon any ocea- 
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ened; he begins to feel a mortification, the most|same cast; they are not friendlpy 
pungent; he is belittled even in his own eyes; und| which is one of the ornanients of 
be assured, the wife who once excites those senti-|acter. History, Geography, Pa 
ments in the breast of a husband, will never regain| Biography, Travels, Sermonsga 
the high ground which she might and ought to have|ten religious productions, wil 

retained. When he marries her, if he .be a good| your understanding, to render you a more agreeable 
man, he expects from her smiles, not frowns; he ex-| companion, and to exalt your virtue. A wo de- 
pects to find in her one who is not to control him—| void of rational ideas of religion, 
not to take from him the freedom of acting as his}hervVirtue; it is sacrificed to b 
own judgment shall direct; but one who will place| voice, not that of God, is her o : 
such confidence in him, as to believe that his pru-jeiple, Besides, in those hours of Calan 


ty are mere trifles in themselves, often produce|port, if it be not in her just reflections up 
bickerings, and even quarrels. Never permit them/ruling Providence which governs the unive 


that is to be most studiously gaarded against; it is| warm the attachment, t 
a demon which must never be permitted to enter|to be slighted; or treated 
a habitation where all should be peace, unimpaired | rudeness, orin: ion. 


ness, She created her own misery, and then utters | ment. < ‘ 

idle and silly y a i but utters them in vain.—| 1 will only add, that gpk a happiness does 
and can be retained, only by the|not depend upon wealth; no, itis 

high opinion which he entertains of his wife’s good-| wealth, but in minds propery pempeted and united 
ness of heart, of her amiable @i8position of the|to a situations. 

sweetness of her temper. of her prudence, and of|sary; 
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pire her th e xcellent qual-_ 2 
ities, which st a lustre ver : virto Dy 
when her# no mo 
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ia! attracti ss ee al 
vand staid eat longer than : 


Has your#us : ox 
pected? * When he returns receive him as the oe 
ner of your’ Has he disappointed you in = 
something you. expected, whether of ornament, or =~ 
furniture, or of any conveniency? Never evince dis- ~~ 
content; receive his apology with cheerfulness— 
Does, he, when you are house keeper, invitecom- ==" 
pany without informing you of it, or bring home 
with him a friend? Whatever may be your repast, 
however scanty it may be, however impossible it 
may be to add to it, receive them*with a pleasing 
countenance, adorn your table with cheerfulness, 
giveito your husband and to your company a hearty 
welcome; it will more than compensate for every 
other deficiency; it will evince love for your hus- 
band, good sense in yourself, and that politeness of 
manners, which acts as the most powerful charm; 
it will give to the plainest fare a zest superior to all 
that luxury can boast. Never be discontented on 
any occasion of this nature. 
n the next place, as your husband’s success in 
his profession will depend upen his popularity, and 
as the manners of a wife have no little influence in #* 
extending or lessening the respect and esteem of 
others for her husband, you should take care to be 
affable and polite to the rest as well as to the 
richest. A reserved haughtiness is a sure indication 
of a weak mind and an unfeeling heart. 
With respect to your servants, teach them to re- 
spect and love you, while you expect from them a 
reasonable discharge of their respective duties.— 
Never tease yourself, or them by scolding; it has no 
otier effect than to render them discontented nd.) 
impertinent. Admonish them with a calm firmnes#” 
Cultivate your mind by the perusal of those boc 
which instruct while thi 
much of your time to novels; 
may be useful in improving"and 
tone to our moral sensibility ; 
tiate the tasteyand to produce 
stantial intellectual food. M 
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i? well writ- 
“fail to enlarge 


no security for 










families muSt.be, exposed, where will 












to be a subject of dispute; yield them with pleasure, |ther animate. or i te. ota 
with a smile of affection. Be assured that one dif-| Mutual» poli “between, thesimost intimate ~~ 
ference outweighs them all a thousand, or ten thou-| friends, is essential to that hatiion h should 


sand times. A difference with yous husband ought never be once broken or interru » How impor- 


will either party bear 
the smallest degree of 

Orin . liteness, then, if it 
be not in itself a Vittue, is a he means of giv- 
g to real goodness a new it is the means of 
reventing discontent, -and evets quarrels; it is the 
oil of intercourse, it removes‘Asperities, and gives to 
every thing a smooth, an even, anda pleasing move- 






it is not to be found in 
ompetency is netes- 
| beyond that point, is ideal. Do not sup- 
pose, however, that [would not advise your hu» 


sion, ever lessen that opinion. .On the contrary, it| band to augment his property by all honest and coms 
should augment every day: he should have much mendable means. J would wish to see him actively 
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engaged in such a pursuit, because.engagement,| full speed, a distance of at least three miles more, 


a sedulous employment, in obtaining some jaudable/over a very heavy road. ‘The match was decided, 
end, is:essential to happiness. In the attainment of | too, under the most disadvantageous circumstances, 
@ fortune, by honourable means, and particularly by|as the weather had been extremely wet and hazy, 
* professional exertion, a man derives particular|up to the hour appointed for-starting, when the sun 
satisfaction, in self-applause, as. well as from the in {came out unusually bright and warm for the season, 
creasing estimation in which he is held by thosc|and created a very unpleasant and heated atmos 
around him. 
> In the magagement of your domestic concerns,} throughout the whole of his arduous undertaking. 
let prudence and wise economy prevail. Let neat-| Ddaave seen, Mr. Editor, matches of all kinds de- 
ness, order, judgment, be seen in all your different) cided in England, where every thing that experi. 
departments. Unite liberality with a just frugality; ence in jockeyship could suggest, was put in requi- 
always reserve-something for the hand of charity;/sition to insure success, but [ must do the gentle- 
and never let your door be closed to the voice of| man who drove in the present instance, the justice 
suffering humanity. Your servants, in particular,|to suy, that I never before witnessed so much judg 


will have the strongest claim upon your charity; let) ment and so much dexterity displayed by any indi | 


them be well fed, well clothed, nursed in sickness,| vidual similarly situated. It was owing altogether 
and never unjustly treated. to his manner of driving and humonring his horse. 
that he was enabled to travel with so much ease to 
himself and satisfaction to every beholder 

I am induced, as you will find, to be particular in 
iny report of this match, from a conviction that, al- 
though it was performed in the suburbs of our city, 
or as some on the other side of the Atlantic will say, 
? ' . |in the wilds of America, it will not fail, however, to 

Sir,—In ve Dey = ~ present oye een sy No gain admittance into the columns of every European 
E Maen Bos on Ben os "dao ted py wa gs Fs magazine that is conducted as it should be—with 
mode is csevthe’ eat seen rs dochry and the | Camaour enough to give every section of the world 
writer has fallen into one error only. He speaks of| 7 res an Sanna —- — 
toleing ducks ph pa as a —— — sz ii =... —_ URF. 
Susquehanna, and confined to that river. In this " . . 
pedtoular he is mistaken; that mode of toleing is| Tie le On ae. 
very old, and is known and used on almost every) . : _e 
river and inlet in Maryland, with the same success) Miles. eet gd Aggregate 
and in the same manner mentioned by ‘A Sports-| ~ 7a mig 
mar.” —s 

To account for this phenomenon might prove - Pr . 
difficult. It is sufficient for us as sportsmen to know 53 16 57 
the fact is so; and If can communicate two other 50 29 47 
modes not so generally known. Let the gunner 50 Q8 37 
have a small blind on the shore, at some distance , 34 42 
from fie one built in the water, with a hole or 3 40 45 
aperture sufficiently large to thrust the arm through, 10 46 55 
while the body is concealed. Let the person be- 17 53 12 
hind the smalf blind, gently wave in bis hand from : 59 18 
right to left, and left to right, a red silk handker- & 47 
chief, suffering if to rest but a’ moment on the 11 55 
ground. The hole should be about two feet from 18 7 
the earth. The gunner in the other blind will dis- 24 10 
cover the ducks advancing to the shore, and when 30 13 
at a proper distance he may shoot them. The 36 19 
other mode is practised at night. If a person with 42 20 
his ramrod, or @ small stick, will make a slight 48 27 
noise in the water near the shore, he will find the 54 33 
ducks approaching the shore. A negro boy will 00 31 
answer for either mode, and the best way is to con. 75 
ceal him in a blind at some distance from that 12 42 
where the sportsman is posted, and most frequently 18 31 
on the shore, if the advanced blind be not too far 24 25 
in the water. JAMES BOYLE. 30 | 


36 
one a Charleston paper.) 


42 
MATCH AGAINST TIME. 


48 
54 
Mr. Editor—I send you the following for publi-| 50 
cation, as the result of a Match against Time, as 6 
cleverly performed as any hitherto reported, either ni 
in the sporting annals of the old country, or of our 7 ° 
own. 23 Breathed 10 do. 
It may be proper to remark for the information uy 
of your distant readers, that the agreement entered 
into between the parties, was, that the horse should 
travel either in a sulky, or under the saddle, filty 
times round the Washington Race Ground, a dis- 
tance of fifty miles in five successive hours. The horse 
won the match, as will be found below; and as an 
evidence of how little he was affected by it, on com- 
ing out through the /iftieth mile, he ran away, and 
was with great difficulty stopped, after running on 


SPORTING OLIO. 











DUCK SHOOTING. 
J.S. Sxinner, Esa. 





Remarks. 


FIRST HOUR. 
Halted 20 seconds. 
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SECOND HOUR. 
Halted 55 seconds. 
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THIRD HOUR. 
Halted 45 seconds. 
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Walked 15 do. 
FOURTH HOUR. 
Halted 60 seconds. 
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- 428 16. Walked 14 @. 
4 33 40 . 
4 40 19 Halted 15 do. 
: ~ sat Cantered part of 
the $ last miles 
4 57 40 F 





Won the match, having 2 minutes and 12 se- 


phere. In fact, the horse was completely steamed! conds to spare. 


| {The gentleman who drove the horse was Mr. 
1 JO 


The account would have been 
et more satisfactory, if it had given the age, co- 
our,.name, pedigree and size of the horse. with a 
description of the vehicle in which be was driven, 
We have no doubt he was deep in the blood.) 


John Randolph. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


| WOOLLEN MANUFACTURES. 


|[Inswer to Veritas in the last American Farmer— 
from the National Intelligencer. } 





Audi alteram partem. 


To tHe Epirors. 

Veritas, in your paper of yesterday, gave an es- 
timate of the charges upon the importation of broad- 
cloths, and thence asserted, (and doubtless to in- 
tluence and sway the public mind upon the subject 
he had in hand,) “that the American manufacturer 
of woollen goods has a real advantage over the 
English, of 65 per cent. and still is discontented and 
clamorous.” Now, [| will show you that, instead of 
65 per cent. he has no advantage—that the advan- 
tage is against him. 

Veritas has taken an invoice of broadcloths, and 
added to it the exchange, commissions, freight, &c. 
with the ad valorem duty of $34 per cent., amount-. 
ing, according to his estimate, fo 65 per cent., and 
this, he says, is the measure of the real advantage 
which the Américan manufacturer has over the 
English manufacturer. Admitting:, for the present 
purpose, that Veritas is right as far\as he goes, al- 
though his estimate is too bigh, yet: it is obvious 
that nothing can be deduced from it, because his 
view is partial. He has taken into his account the 
facts only in relation to one side of the case. Look 
at the other. 

The English manufacturer pays but a penny e 
pound duty upon the raw material. The American 
manufacturer pays 30 per cent. The English ma- 
nufacturer pays, with exchange from 8 ty 1 pe 
cent. tn his favour; the American, with change ; 
from 8 to 12 per cent. against him. ~ And, as Veri- 
tas has added, freight, commissions, & to af 
valorem duty on cloth, add for the same fort 
on wool, which the American manufacturér, pays 
beyond what, in like case, the English manufiactar- 
er pays. ‘The wool constitutes about one-half the 
value of common, and two-thirds the value of fine, 
cloths: and it will be a low estimate, in the partieuesy 
lars thus fur stated, to say that the English npant- — 
facturer has an advantage of 30 per cent. ‘ 

Labour in England is a third cheaper than ip the 
United States. Xi 


. 


Other things being equal, thjis of 
itself gives to the English manufacturer an advan¥age 
of 834 per cent.,to say nothing of the immense adv’ 
tage resulting from experience, skill, and capital, a 
the undisturbed possession of his own market, : 
the benefit of ours for bis redundant or other ; 
iducts, available at his pleasure. \'The English npa- 
nufacturemmakes his cloth withthe certainty of the 
British market throughout the British dominions, $0 
the exelusion of every competitor. The duties a 
now graduated amount to this. The safety of tipe 
British empire demands it. But the American m@ 
nufacturermakes his cloth without the certainty $f 


any thing. 
Thus fat, then, ‘the British manufacturer has a 








aggregate sdvantage of 633 per cent. Add to this i a% 
¥, | 
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whit more properly ought to have 
from the duties paid by the impo 
the notorious. evagions of the custom 








n deducted 
merchant, 
d it will be 


found that the inVoice of British goods which Veri 


tas has given, comes into the market of the United 
States, with, to us; ruinougadvantages over the Ame- 
rican manufacturer. ¢ How; then, could Veritas say 
that he has a clear advantage of 65 per cent over 
the English manufacturer, and add to his assertion 
the reproach that followed? A. B. 





Deaths in the City of Washington, in the years (with 
the supposed population of each year.) from 1820. 
Years 1820 1821 1822 1823 1824 1825 1826 
Deaths, 327° $55 296 356 290 225 283 
corn 19,74 14,031 14,746 15,185 15499 16/16 169677 

The City, as well as the District at large, suffers 
much from the want of a code of laws, applicable 
to the whole; for it is now almost impossible for 
any citizen to say what is the law of the place. 
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livered, be began to inquire about hitaeaeeee 
manifesting the greatest interest f@ 7 er d 
most minute recollection of every-thing.toncerning 
them. He inquiréd most particular] about the young 
ladies of his acquaintance, and wished now who 
had been married since he left us. After having con- 
versed with the General for some time, Mr. G. W. 















to the drawing room. | was much surprised atthe 
number of ladies and gentlemen, particularly | 
former, who were assembled there, amounting to! 
quite a large party, although the greater proportion 
of them were members of the famjly of Lafayette. 
The General advancing to meet me, took me round| 


ed Benjamin Constant, one of the first literary and. 
political characters of France, and a particular} 
friend of the General, Levasseur, his companion 
during his tour in the United States, together with: 


several others. 
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tion in a fa 
its earliest 
sented to 
Brandywine 
accompanied 





Lafayette by the officers of 
his leaving the frigate at Ha 





day and the Declaration of Independgnce—which 


he has more than complied with from the situation © 


assigned it. 
Mound the walls of the sitting room are hung 
the portraits of all the Presidents of the U. States. 
We were invited to go out to shoot with some 


.|and introduced me to most of them; and among the) of the gentlemen, but declined, preferring a walk 
company were three American ladies, the celebrat-| with the youngjadies, who accompanied us around 
i 


the grounds in the vicinity of the chateau, notwith= 
standing the wet and unpleasant state of the paths, 
which, however, the ladies of France do not much 
dread. On returning to the house, the General 
went out to plan some improvements in his grounds, 


Gen. Lafayette’s family while at La Grange, con-| but not without first ,calling his granddaughters 


Another evil under which they labour, arises ffom sists of bis son, G. W. L. and his lady, the Comtesse; around him to hold a consultation on the subject; 
the introduction of non-resident slaves, who are | Lasteyrie and Madame Latourbourg, his daughters; | and it was really an interesting spectacle, to be 


brought here for sale or hire, great numbers of 
whom are hired by individuals by the year, re-hired 
by the month or day, and many of them employed 
ov the publick works, to the great injury of the free 
labourers, who have families to support, and feel an 
interest in the welfare of the place, besides adding 
to its character and physical strength, in the hour 
of danger. 





Cannon, 


_ In 1545, it was remarked, as extraordinary, that 
the French and English fleets had fired not less 
than three hundred cannon shot, in an engagement 
of two hours! It is therefore evident, that few 
cannon were carried by any one ship; and indeed, 
we believe, that originally the number was only two, 
placed in a castle in the forepart of the ship— 
whence the name of “forecastle” is still retained, 
though the guns are removed. These gufis were 
also of small dimensions, and probably, at first 
Jfized, to prevent their recoil, as we know they were 
on land. When the accidents to which their aim 
was liable, in consequence of the motion of the ship, 
&ec. are considered, we may safely infer that the 
slaughter they produced eould not be great. The 
ordnance was afterwards augmented in number, by 
the admission of pieces of various descriptions and 
calibres;*which stood without assortment on the 
Same deck. 


De a ee er 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Extract from a letter of an American—dated 
Paris, Nov. 1326. 
My last letter mentioned that I contemplated a 
visit to Gen Lafayette, at the ancient chateau of 
LaGrange. A few days since Mr. and my- 
self set off for the purpose of accomplishing this, 
which has proved to be the most deeply interesting 
visit that J have- made, and one which shall not 








* soon be effaced from my remembrance. The dis- 


tance from Paris is 3S miles, and we went in a dili- 
gence to Rosoy, and thence in a small voiture to 
La Grange, where we arrived in the evening Driv- 
ing through the ancient arched gateway into the 
court yard, we alighted and were immediately ush- 
ered up stairs, where: we met Mr. G. W. Lafayette 
in the anti-room, who conducted us into the 


4 raw. 
ing room, where sat his father with several gentle- 
men. Upon entering, we soon recogtized the be- 


hignant features upon which we%had so often dwelt 
With interest during his visit to,our country; and 
the General immediately arose, and advaneing with 
a friendly smile to receive us, welcouie Wn the 
kindest manner. After reading the Ide- 


* 


| 


nine granddaughters, one of whoin is married, and! 
two or three grandsons. very young—the Comte! 


Dinner being soon announced we ail went down, | 
and at the table were seated twelve ladies and ten 
gentlemen, besides half a dozen of the younger 
members of the family at a side table. Such is the 
pristine hospitality of La Grange, and it tecalls the 
memory of patriarchal times to see the venerable 
patriot, in the evening of his days, thus surrounded 
by his descendants, all of whom manifest towards 
him the most respectful and affectionate attention. 
After a very pleasant time spent at the table, we re- 
turned to the drawing room, and the eveningypass- 
ed away in a most agreeable manner in canversa- 
tion with the General and the young ladies. ‘There 
are six of the granddaughters whe are grown up, 
all of whom are very agreeable. They speak 
English, more or less; but I could not persuade any 
of them to converse with me in that language, when 
they found I understood French—and this is their 
invariable practice. They are all very much at- 
tached to our country, and express a great desire 
to visit it. ° 

I had much conversation with our venerable host, 
during which I often found my attention wandering 
from the subject on which he spoke to the charac- 
ter of the speaker himself, and the many admirable 
passages of his eventful life; to his early and gene- 
rous self-devgtion to the cause of our country when 
struggling in her infancy, almost hopelessly, for in- 


one who had been a chief actor in so many trying 
scenes, thus kindly consulting the taste and the 


Lasteyrie is also there, but he has long been very ill, | wishes of bis amiable descendants as they gathered 


around him, upon a subject of comparatively so 
trivial a nature. 

In the course of the day we walked out to obtain 

a view of the front of the chateau, which we had but 
imperfectly seen the evening before, and which is 
the finest part of it. On each side of the arched 
gateway before mentioned, is a ae round build- 
ing in turretted form, surmounted by cupolas, the 
whole most richly and beautifully covered with lux- 
uriant ivy clinging to the grey walls of this timé 
honoured edifice, and finely contrasting its deep 
green with their venerablewht e chateau of 
La Grange is the ancestral r c eneral La- 
fayette, and is 900 years old. * : 

At dinner as large a party a 
receding day, @pd the time pas ry p 
ly, and after another highly agreeable eveni 
took leave of this interesting family,sé 
return on the next day to Paris. 
wished us to rémain longer, but 
resolved to go, he promised tow 
his own carriage, and to rise i morning to see 
us off We remonstrated against this, but he said 
he had always been an early riser. In the morning 














Our venerable host, early as it 
down to see us, and after a short con 





dependence; to bis firm, his fearless and consistent 
deportment throughout that dreadful revolution 
which deluged his native land with blood, when his 
adherence to principle lost him his popularity and 
endangered his life; and, finaily, to. his recemtwvisit to 
the United States, and his long continued triumphal 
progress through the land for whose liberty he so 
gallantly fought in his youth. .Asd"when, after a 


my room, it was long before [ could close my eyes; 
my thoughts recurring to the societyin which | had 


I was now enjoying. I could hardly realize that J 
was actually at La Grange, the abode of the noble 
minded, the excellent Lafayette; the mansion of him 
whom we had so recently seen on the other side 
of the ocean, receiving a joyous welcome to the 
“hearts and the homes” of a grateful nation. 

In the morning, we all re-assembled at breakfast; 
on returning from which to the drawing room, our 
attention was called to the “star-spangled banner,” 
the beautiful flag of the Brandywine, suspended in 


Washington and Franklin, one of its folds being 





gracefully thrown over the former. It was a grate- 


* 


most interesting and agreeable evening, Pretired to|! never cease’ 


just been, and dwelling upon him whose hospitality |) 






bade them farewell, and stepping into the! 
| departed from the hospitable mansion of La- 


inge, 
|perhaps never again to experience the kindness of 


\its most estimable. proprietor, and his most amia- 

‘able and interesting family. Thus terminated a 

visit, in every respect truly delightful ‘and interest- 

ing; one which will ever be most y engraven 

on my memory; one ppomahe recollection of which, 
to dwell wi 


e greatest pleasure. 
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PPARMED. 


Batrmore, Fripay, January 26, 1827. 
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Tue Peaosrecrsor Maryianp. | 
The actual condition and rt) ts of our native 
state are subjects that often excite melancholy re- 
flection¥; but to what end shall we, by expressing 
,them, give rise to unpleasant emédtions in ‘the minds 
‘of our réaders—cui _ The answer is, that it 





the adjoining apartment above the portraits of may be in this, as in the Gase of prevailing and des- 


tractive maladies amongst'men and beasts, it often 


happens that -he who describes their symptoms, and 


’ 


a request that it might be dis- "> 
Lafayette shewed us to our room; and on returning | played upon the anniversaries of Washington’s birth 


we found Mr. G. W. L. waiting far low, some 
coffee prepared for us, and the ca the door. | 
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prociaiins their effects, though hé know not how to|those whom we so much regard. The surgeon uses 
treat them; still renders an important publick ser-|his probe, not to inflict pain, but to cure the wound 
vice, and is entitled to the praise of benevolence, by|that gives it.. Our object is to invite the suggestions 
drawing. fort efficient advice and saving prescrip-|of those who can benefit society, by exposing the 
tion, from those whose greatef experience enables} sources of actual depreciation, and by specifying the 
them to point out the latent cause of the disorder, | appropriate remedy. Dves it result from the subdivi- 
and to designate the means of prevention or cure.|sion of estates; the existence of slavery, and the more 
The case of Maryland ‘is, we apprehend, not alone;|and more unprofitable results of that species of la- 
her depressed and deteriorating condition is, we fear,| bour; from the desertion of their native abodes by all 
common to all her southern and western sisters./the most enterprising young men, the élite of the 
Are we asked for the proof of the declining pros-|country to seek richer svils in newer couvtries, or 
pects of the farming interest? We answer, heaven| more pleasure with less labour in a city life; or is this 
grant that we may be mistaken! but let every man ||last specification an effect rather than @ cause? —of 
look around him; let his memory, if it can, run/one thing he who runs may read; it requires no So- 
back for twenty or thirty years, taking, each one the/crates nor Solon to tell us that, as when a people be- 
circle of his own county; did it not then abound in| come poor and ignorant, corruption and slavery are 
well bred gentlemen farmers, living in good dwell-| treading close upon their heels; so something should 
ings well supplied; their families genteelly clad and | be done, and done speedily and effectually, to educate 
well educated, their churches in good repair and|the mass of the rising generation. The power to do 
well attended; the intercourse of neighbouring femi-| this resides in the legislature of the states. Let 
lies social and frequent, and their manners and amuse-/them use it whilst yet there is amongst the people 
ments comparatively refined and elegant? Was! discernment and good sense enough to support them 
there not every where an air of thriving prosperity,|in the measure. The various features of this un- 
accompanied by all the evidences of good intellec-| pleasant subject will be hereafter taken up and can- 
tual cultivation and rational enjoyments? What is| vassed more in detail. 
now the state of the country? Does any one build 
su bstantial dwellings on a scale, and with convenien ¢#The late news from England produced a sort 
cies for the genteel accommodation and hospitable} of fluttering in this market, for a few hours. ‘he 
entertainment of friends? Do we see through the! holders of flour asked the first day $1 per barrel ad- 
country successive plantations of young orchards to| vance; the next day it fellj to 50 cents advance — 
supply the place of those whose ruins onlv serve as| that is $5.50 for wharf flour, at which it sticks. It 
perishing monuments of better management and|had not, as we have understood, any sensible effect 
better times? Have not truck patches with worm on tobacco and cotton. The importance of recent 
fences, and cabbages, and potatoes, taken the place | movements abroad will be settled, probably, by the 
of all the old fruitful -paled gardens, neatly laid out! next arrival. ‘The Spaniards will succumb and dis- 
and planted with jessamine, and tulips, and roses,| avow their agency in the movements of the Portu- 
and pinks, and heartsease? Such were the signs of guese insurgents, and the port of defiance assumed 
comfort, and such the seats that some of us can just) by England will have deterred other powers trom 
remember, as givieg her countenance and support; or, Spain, as-| 
“The beautiful epitome leeds of support from others, will take up the glove, 














Of all that useful is and rare, and a general war will ensue—a war of principle—} 
Where comfort sat with smiling air of representative monarchy against absolute or le- 

y And laughing hospitality.” gitimate despotism; and being a war of opinion) 
Formerly there were very many farmers and without any particular aggression or geographical | 
planters in every county in the state, who could | boundary in dispute, it will be of wide extent and! 
maintain their families in a style of at least conipa-|of long duration. God grant that one step may be| 
rative affluence; enjoyirg leisure for mental im-| gained in the cause and the progress of freedom. 
provement, and a taste for social pleasures. They! At all events, as respects our interest, we may cal- 
could well afford, in union with three or four of their|culate that England will maintain io Portugal an) 
neighbours, to employ a good classical teacher for|army of observation; which, of itself, will have a| 
their children; whilst not a few had the means of |tendency to promote improvement in the price of; 
sending their sons to some convenient college; de-|our bread stuffs For ourselves. we will not imi-| 


lighted and happy in the well founded hope of see-' tate certain affected philanthropists so far, as to pre-| 
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| PLASTER, cargo price, | ton.) 3 25 
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ARTICLES. Pr. trom) to th io % 
BEEF, Baltimore Prime,}bb1.| 8 60} 9 00 <x ae 
BACON, and Hams, .« db. 6 10 9} 42 
BEES-WAX, Am. yellows-=- 29; 30 50 
COFFEE, Java,.....{—j; 16; 164; 20) ge 

Havana,,...{—{ 14 16 28 
COTTON, Louisiana,&e.|} —; 11) 14 

Georgia Upland,. . . | — | 10) 114 
COTTUN YARN,No.10,.—| 28 : 

An advance of 1 cent, — | 

each number to No. 18.| — 

CANDLES, Mould, ..|—{| 13) 16) 16] 4g 

edb otk 06 f—| 12}. 13% 16 
COMM... 25... ;}—| 8a] 42] te] 45 
FEATHERS, Live,...|— | 30/82) 31 
FISH, Herrings,Sus. j bbi..2 374) 

Shad, trimmed, | & 50: 6 00 
fLAXSEED,.... .. jbush| 1 00) 1 10| 
FLOUR, Superfine, city,| bbl.) 5 50} db 75) 

a EE EAS | —| 5 25) & 50} 

Susquehanna, superfi. | — | | none r 
GUNPOWDER, Balti. . (25 Ib) 5 00) 5 50) 
GRAIN, Ind. corn, yellow |bush| 58| 60} 

white | — 58! 60) lj 

Wheat, Family Flour, | — | 1 05) 1 10} ; 

do. Lawler, & Red,new; — | 1 00) 1 10) 4 _ 

do. Red, Susque... | —| 1 05) 1 10 . ee 

i ue ee —_— 76 80 my 

Barley, Eastern ... | — {1 124) 1 22 :. 

Do. country... + | — 90; 1 v0 ; 

Clover Seed, Ked .. ibushy 4 oa 5 90) 5 50 a 

Ruta Baga Seed,... | ib.| 87 1 00 

Orchard Grass Seed, |bush\ 3 50} este 

Mangel Wurtzel Seed,| pa 1 25) 1 50; 

Timothy Seed,.... | —{ 4 90) | 5 00! 

Oats, ... se eeee 45) | 50) 

Beans. White,.... |— | ) 25:1 374) 2 00 
HEMP, Russia, clean,. |ton;250 260 | | 

Do. Country... . | — (120 200 
HOPS, Ist sort, (1826) | Ib. 18} | 25 ‘ 
HOGS’ LARD,..... | mn 9} 10) 12 
LEAD,Pig...... | Ib.) 63] — 64! 

eae 4) 8} 
LEATHER, Soal, best,| —| 21| 23) 32 
MOLASSES, sugar-house | gal. } 50) 15 

Havana, Ist qual. . . | — 30) 32) 374 
NAILS, 6a20d. ..... | Ib. 63 9 
NAVAL STORES, Tar, | bbl.| 1 50'1 624 

pe EY —| 1 75} 

Turpentine, Soft, .. |—j| 1 75 
OIL, Whale, common, . | gal. 33; 34) 40 

Spermaceti, winter . | — 73' 80! 88 
PORK, Baltimore Mess, | bb] |11 50'12 00) 


Prime,... | — | 9 90 9 50 


























| 
ing them rise to stations of publick usefulness and|tend that we do not wish for war—bella, horrida| pop f ey abe it . aa 33/5 
fame, but how many planters or farmers can now! bella—a long and obstinate war of manceuvres, SOAP. ord White.| Ib. | 12] yal. 18] 208 
spare for a purpose so dear to every parent's heart,' without hloodshed—leaving all alive to eat their ra-|~ Brown and yellow, ri 54| 8)» 10) 
$600, or even half of it, from their money income,’ tions, without settling the dispute; though we have! wHISKRY. Ist proof, . | gal. 35, $6 50 
to send their sons from home? understood it to be the opinion expressed to one of| PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr; — 75) 1 00| 1 25 
Need we say that we contemplate with sorrow;our senators, by Mr. Gallatin, of long headed re-| APP™.E BRANDY, Ist pr| ~- 31) $2/ 50 
the sombre picture we have drawn, and that our pute, that the affair will blow over, if not in nine,| SUGARS, Havana White, |c.Ib.) 12 5013 [14 | 15 
greatest happiness would be to find that it is not! perhaps in nineteen days! Better prices, say we, to do. Brown,.. | — {10 a os la 
‘ 4 antes ‘ ye : , . ; Louisiana, ....-- _ | 
warranted by the actual condition of that class of! the American Farmer, let what may happen. [ ’ 8 19| 9 bo 20! a2 
worthy and honourable citizens, whose interests | m7 mane s* Ib. 70 “| 1 00 
will never cease to be the subject of our most ear-| 3A correspondent at St. Augustine, Florida,| Gin mak sec el, 7 12) 12 18 
nest solicitude. Whether it be the natural tenden-'under date 3d January, inst., postscribes—*with eanen. pee seed 15 | 25 
cy of some part of our political machinery to accele- hands almost frozen.” SALT, St. Ubes,.... {bush} 50 15 
rate the march of poverty, and, as a consequence, to; — EE Liverpoo! ground _ 54 73 
beget ignorance and crime, or whether the increase CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. SHOT, Balt. all sizes, . | clb.| 8 50 12 
of these deplorable evils amongst ourselves be the} Tapia, or the art of constructing edifices and walls} WINES, Madeira, L. P. jgal./ 2 50) 3 a4 . 50) 4 m 
inevitable result of the present general state and|with a composition of shell, or small stones, lime and __ do. Sicily,. . | — | 1 10) 1 ¢5) , 50; 2 
relations of the world—whether it be within the!sand, by Gen. Alex Macomb—Ate and Porter preserver Lisbon,......+ + | —{ 1 05) 1 10) Pe re 1 7% 
scope and power of domestic legislation, to arrest |—Sarah Birkett—Remarks on Gentleman Farming, by| _ Port, first quality, ze % 1 “ 1 a « 50 
their progress and to mitigate their effects, are ee ee in wey hes ee ya 20 eel wack at 
’ ; 5 H , ‘ 7 9 | ——FLOLC iss’ Straw Unlter—Unesapeake an elaware oe sheer:’s 
uestions whieh imperiously Gemend the coneidera |Canal—Ches and Ohio Ganad-—-Advien from a Father to| Common, Country, . | — 18) 22) | back & free 
tion of the philanthropist and the lawgiver. ‘That po-| his ingee eatw : . ; skflners’or Pulled. | | — 20\ 25! } from tags, 
rty is progressive, and licentiousness increasing in|! Only Daughter—Duck Shooting—Match against : 
verty is prog : - 8 | Time, near Charleston, 8. C.—On Woollen Manufac- 
our country, cannot be denied. When reckless ne-| tures’ in answer to Veritas—-Deaths in Washinzton—| Printed every Friday, at $5 per annum, for JOHN S. 
cessities stimulate ignoranee, vices spring up in sect: | Cannon—-Extract from a letter of an American in| SKINNER, Editor, by Joun D. Toy, corner of St. 
ety as spontaneously as the rankest weeds irom un- | France, giving xn account of his visit toLafayette at} Paul cat streets, where every description of 
rinting is handsomely executed. 


clean soil. Far be it frora us to offend or disparage! La Grange—Editorial, Prospects of Maryiand, &e. 
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Powerfui means of execution, tha y was 
not an mele point “4 be consulted: for, to wage 
war-and to erect public works, appear to have 
THE OHIO AND CHESAPEAKE CANAL. | been the chiefegeupations of the ancient nations, 
[There is so large a proportion of the readers of| among whom civilization had attained a considera- 
this journal, beyond the districts immediately inte- ble degree of improvement. eae : 
rested in the constructionof the Ohio «nd Chesapeake} The situation of the moderns is different: with 
Canal, that we at first feared they rtight think we are them, the subdivision of labour among the differ- 
iving too much space to the exracts from the Re lent branches of industry, the abolition of slavery, 
ort of the Board of Engineers but when they shall or the progressive amelhoration of the state of ser- 
con read them, and especisily that one which we|vitude where it does exist, in restoring to man his 
now give, under the head “GENERAL CONSIDERA ‘dignity and his liberty of action, have attached to 
ions,” if they do not thask, we are sure they will not his labour a value which is identified with his moral 
censure us. These geseral considerations are ob-'and physical existence. Economy has, therefore, 
viously written by a wathematical head, and are of become an essential object in the erection of mo- 
reat interest and importance to every readergas numents consecrated to the publick prosperity, and 
they explain so carly the various interests to be besides the conditions of durability and expedience, 
considered, and kow they are to be considered, in itis also required that the efforts made should be 
all attempts to calculate the value of every project in due proportion with the useful results obtained. 
ed internal improvement. The exposition appears These conditions being fulfilled, such monuments 
to us to be remarkably lucid and able, and the re- justly becgme the objects of national pride; and com- 
suits, as to che effects of this new and great outlet bined wit the civil and political institutions, the 
to the ocean, from the immensely fertile and exten- arts and sciences, literature, and naval and a 
sive regions of the west, seem to have been adopt- achievements, form an uffton of glory around whic 
ed with great caution.. Whilst,as mere executive the sympathies of the country are rallied, are 
officers, acting under specific instructions, the Board strengthened, and are continued. Thus we per- 
have very properly ayoided any question as to the ceive all the enlightened governments of the present 


INTERNAL IMPRO ; 











wers of the federal government; they bave most that, in the age of illumination and of rapid ameli- 
emphatically illustrated its expediency on the score oration in which we are placed, all that contributes 





, by the facility of exchanging 
tries; to encourage, these 
agriculture; to su 







tity of the: 
them with 
means, and 
erease manu 
class of prodagers, and bring it near to the c 
consumers; im fine, to augment both production 
and consumption, by the facility of transporting 
products from sections where they abound to those 
where they are deficient. 

When these wational interests are satisfied, the 
principal object for which the work is undertaken 
Is accomplished; and the fiscal advantage derived 
from the canal, and which would be an essential 
— to a company, becomes, in this case, of mere- 
ly se importance for the. nation. We will, 
therefore, in the first instance, erdeavour to esti- 
mate the physical and national advantages which 
it appears to us must result immediately from the 
accomplishment of the great work before us; and 
next, we will take into consideration the-secondary 
— that is to say, the probable revenue of the 
canal, 

Before submitting our computations on this head, 
|we should premise, that we will steadily follow the 
\plan we have adopted in the former part of this re- 
‘port, namely, to avoid as much as in our power 
falling into any exaggeration in favour of the work, 





*?  gonstitutionality of this measure, under the granted time to favour such undertakings: they well know ‘and to take the greatest care to remain below even 


the most probable chances. Nevertheless, if it be 
‘found that we have sometimes failed in this, the 


of the general welfare, and its connection with the to the national glory, and promises certain and Ma-/fault is to be attributed to an error of judgment on 


common defence in a military point of view. _ eiv 
We will not pass the occasion without expressing cious execution. For the Union, such is the 
the conviction we have long felt of the invaluable apeake and Ohio Canal. 
acquisition made by the country, when it secured! “This great undertaking has no — in any coun- 
for its use, the talents and services of Gen. Bernarp. try, either in relation to the works of ever kind 
To have known him since his arrival has been which its construction will require, or to im- 
amongst our greatest intellectual and social plea- mense political, commercial, and military B je 
sures Whether in the field or the drawing toom,' tages which will result from its execution. fF isa 
at the levee or the social fireside, he is the sayre wo:k truly national: and if, on the one hand, it is 
simple and unostentatious, but profound and liberi: beyond the means, always limited, of private en- 
man. Our country was just at that time of its terprize, so, on the other, it is too essential to the 
growth, and in that state of its affuirs te require ta prosperity, the harmony, and the greatness of the 
lents like his; and though the wind that ught, Union. for its execution to be deferred, without 
him may have ben ill to him, it a3 good to us. neglecting advantages which will far exceed the 
We should not have said thus uch had he not expense into which it will necessarily lead. It is 
have come a “stranger within our gates,” from hav-| not, in fact, because a work demands a large sum 
ing enjoye? the personal esteem and favours of the for its execution, that it is costly, but only when 
eatest military genius the world his ever known. the capital employed to create it is beyond all pro- 
Ris to the honour of our officers, who were ne | portion to the useful results to be obtained. It 
cessarily wanting in the experience vhich he unit-'1s, therefore, the relation between this capital and 
ed with science; that they received sim with kind -| these results which is to be taken into consideration. 
ness, and continue to regard him, witiout his being|'The extent of the first, however great, becomes 


hes- 


terial advantages should receive a prompt and judi- our part, 


gonscious of it, as “a lamp to ther feet.” The 
maps and charts which have been isswd along with 
various Reports from the corps d Engineers, 


do much honour to the Topographical 3ureau; and! 
we ate persuaded, from some personal observation, | 


that the country is not fully sensible of the labo- 
tious, but scientific and important charcger of the 
services rendered by the Engineer Dep#tment, un- 
der the superintendance of Gen. Macemb. By its 
agency fortifications are planned wit the utmost 
skill, and built with the greatest econom—roads are 
traced through trackless forests—and th people are 
taught how the torrents of hitherto naccessible 
Mountains may be made to bear in getleness and 
safety, the products of industry the mot interior, to 
the populous seats of external commere—carrying 
back in return the manufacture of eery art and 
the luxuries of every clime.] 


GENERAL CONSIDERATINS.* 


The public works of the moderns difff esseitia) 
ly in their construction from those ereted by the 
ancients: these bestowed much magnicence and 
grandeur on their edifices. In former/imes, large 
and unemployed populations, great ed 


‘entirely indifferent, when, on the other hand, the 
resources of the nation are equal to its attainment. 

Considered under this point of view, the Chesa- 
peake and Obio Canal, notwithstanding the great 
first cost which it will require to receive such an 
execution as is suitable to its object, may, with full 
and entire confidence, be considered as not expen- 
sive, in relation to the immense advantages, of 
every kind, which it offers. ‘This position we will 
now attempt to demonstrate, beginning by its phy- 
sical advantages: that is to say, those susceptible 
of being estimated by the standard of money. 

When a nation undertakes a work of great pub- 
lick utility, such as that under consideration, the 
revenue is not the essential object to take into con- 
sideration: its views are of a more elevated order: 
they are all, and, it may be said, exclusively, di- 
rected towards: the great and general interests of 
the community. ‘These interests are principally to 
bring into contact and relation, districts which are 
naturally separated, either by great distance, or by 
physical obstacles; to connect countries deprived of 
natural outlets, with those where these exist; to 
create for the products of the soil and of industry, 
a value which they do not possess, from the want 
of a marketjand from the too heavy expense of 





to servitude, by war or conquest; ‘Such 
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* 


3 , 


transportation, to increase, progressively, the quan- 


= 


tentions. 
The districts the more particularly interested in 
\the construction of the Chesapeake aud Ohio Canal, 
‘may be divided into two classes: Ist. The counties 
‘situated immediately adjacent to the line of canal; 
2d. ‘lhe western states to which this communication 
‘will prove a favourable outlet to the Atlantic. 
Among the first are: _ fnhabitanis. 
| Nine counties of Pennsylvania, whose po- 
pulation, according to the census of vas 
1820, amountéed to 2 
A population amounting to something 
more than one-fourth of that of the state. 





Four counties of Maryland, ~ % 92,000 
Composing something less than one 
fourth of the population of the state. 

Thirteen counties of Virginia, population 
amounting to 189,585 


Something less than one-filth of that of 
the state 

Total of these twenty-six countigs 
This total is something more than one- 
fifth of the whole population of the three 
states. 
The District of Columbia, 


Total, 571,406 
Among the wéstern states to which the canal 
would afford a ct outlet to the Atlantic, we will 
only take K cask Ohio and Indiana, whose res- 


538,367 


- 
$3,039 











pective popula is as follows, according to the 
census of i R Inhahite ts. 
Kentucky, at. ° 564,317 
Ohio, 5 anaes A J : ‘ 551.454 
Indiana, “sug > ; 147,178 
Total, 1,292,929 
Which added to 571,406 
Gives 1,864,335 


Forming nearly one-fifth of the popula- 
tion of the Union. ‘ , 
This population is the least that we can consider 
as directly interested in this undertaking. “We will 
not take into account either the other counties of 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia, which will 
indirectly derive advantage from the canal, nur the 

state of ihincis, nor the Michigan territory. 
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and not to any want of candour in our ins, 
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“'The twenty-six above counties form together an obtained by the increase of products created, and 
extent of territory of about filteen millions of acres,| brought into value by the opening of the canal. 


of which the greater part presents a rich limestone 


soil, while the less productive remainder is covered | being entirely completed from Georgetown to Pitts- 
with excellent timber. and contains mexhaustible| burg, will still give successive results from the very 
mines of coal and of iron. We estimate the mean| commencement of its construction: tor, while the 
value of the acre at four dollars, which, for fifteen} work will advance, on the one side from Pittsburg, 
and on the other from Georgetown, the distance of 


millions, gives a total value of »60,000,000. 
Now, if we take into consideration the actual 


It is proper to remark, that the canal, before 


transportation by land between these two places 


valienés to express it, null, 


Their fdtion, and 
Tanne their value, will be spanned 
of the Canal, a creation which must be colisidered, 
the more important, when we reflect on the power. 
tul influence exerted over manufacturing industry 
by a single ove of thei articles, namely, coal. k 
is difficult to cateulate anticipation, what will be 
the annual consunption of this material, the inex- 





haustible source of piblick riches and of private eco. 


state of depreciation of these lands, owing in part! will diminish annually; and, particularly on the|nomy; but, if we conider that the counties on the 


to the difficulty of transporting their products to an|Kastern section, each portion, when finsbed, from 
advantageous ‘market, we cannot doubt but that the| one tributary of the Potumuc to the otner, will 
place the valley of this tributary in communication 
with the ocean. ‘Thus, each portion as soon as 
buiit, will successively produce a partial result, and 
will aflurd advantages which wil: indemnity, u not | 
entirely, at least mm part, the expens:s incurred from | $14,624 inbabitants, and our su 
year to year: although it will only be when the|lows half a ton for each inhabitan\, 


canal, in removing this obstacle, will give mmmedi-| 
ately to these lands an increase of value, a necessa- 
ry result of the inerease of value of the products. 
We will suppose it to be 20 per cent., whicis willl 
give, fur the twenty six counties, 912,000,000. 

Whe three states above mentioned, oiler an ex- 











Potomac, the District . Columbia, the 
of Baltimore, and the inn works in its vicinit 

will extensively use it, we do not think that during 
the first years its annual Consumption will be less 
than 150,000 tons. In fact, Tre population alone of 
these counties and of the Dutrict, amounts to 
rposition only al- 
while the pro- 


popul:tion 


tent of 72,000,000 acres, of which the lertility ts so| whole line shall be completed, that the canal, being | portion admitted for large cities, Which make an 


great, that it will perhaps support, at a tuture day ,| brought mto full operation, will produce the com- 
the! plete results for which it is destined. It is only for 
A recent assessment fixes p2.49 per acre this period that the following calculations are made. 


a denser poptlation than any other part of 


Unwn. 


as the mean viiue of iand iw the state of Uno. We 


will take y2 for that of the three states, which/ districts under consideration, may be divided tato 
two classes: Ist. Uhose produced by agricultural 
land manufacturing industry; 2d. ‘Trose which are 

As soon as the canal shail be in operation, every /in some measure numediately afforded by the soil 
part of these states finding another economic outlet | itseil. 


gives, for the mean value of 72,0V0,000 uf acres ol 
their territory, 9144.000,000, 


to the ocean, not only will the exportation of their! 


products be tacihtated in « high degree, but these will meal, rye, tobacco, hemp, flax, jluxseed, beef, pork, 
also receive an increase of value resulting (rom the |bacon, lard, tallow whiskey, iron, glass, $c. 


creation of a new market, which will obviate to the 


Weller the imconvemence of giutting that of New plank, boards, slate, murble, freestone, §c. 


* Orleans, and thus placing him at the mercy of the | ' 
Phese products, although the same in ol the first class has been differently estimated at 


Quantity, will therefore acquire au augmentation vi | ditlerent periods: 275,000 tons have been consider- 


purchaser. 


‘Phe articles exported at the present time, by the 


‘The first class consists of wheat, corn, flour and 


‘Phe second class consists of coal, lime, saad 


‘The annual amount of exportation of the articles 





value, in Which the lands rust necessarily partici-|ed a3 & immimum, and 390,000 as a maximum. We} 
pate. We will suppose this increase of territorial) will adopt 350,000 tons, which, at the moderate va- 


value to be 12 per cent., which gives 917 .250,000, |luation of sixty doliars per ton, gives $21 ,000,00v. 


In this increase of territorial value, we should in- 


elude the District of Colursbia, which, being at the ;to New Orleans, and those made to the Atlantic by 


termination of this important chanicel of trade, will) 
Be peculiarly favoured. 
sent assessed at only »13,000.000, which shows how | 
much its property is depreciated. Combining this) 


depreciation with the great advantages to resull duction. In fact, if the Mississippi is the outlet of 
from its being the outlet of the canal, we adopt the states sbove enumerated, to the Gulf of Mexico, 


here tilty per cent. for the probable increase of tts 


t 


‘These exportations together comprise those made 


extensive use of this fuel, is 12 of a tox for each in- 
habitant. - 
nae wining the ton at seven dollars, the 
50. ons give $1,050,0 ‘ ¢ d si 
seame ghaeaden > 00 for one year, and six 
As to the article of lime, the mere fact, that at 
Ww ashington City, for want of economical commu. 
nications, tlie lime used is brought from Rhode 
Island, shows that this article will acquire from the 
canal a value of which it is entirely deprived at the 
present time, as an object of exportation. 

The same observation will apply to the timber, of 
all kinds, which the vallies of the Potomac, and of 
the Youhagany, and the ridges which they traverse 
offer in abundance. , 

We will suppose, merely from conjecture, that 
the articles cemposing the second class alone, ex- 
clusive of coal, will receive a value created by the 
cana’ equal to 120,000 dollars per year, or for siz 
years $720,000. 

>m summing up the augmentation of products of 
the articles thus enumerated, we have — 


the Potomac and land communications. It is cer-! p 
. : or the articles st cl}: ¢ 
This District is at pre-|tain that the facility of transport oilered by the) p,. those =e Page clase, $23,977,170 
loomed will increase the amount of these exporta-| e  Prenes tim 6,300.000 
tions; that is to say, will cause an increase of pro-| ’ her, &e. 720,000 
Total for six years, $30,997,170 





the Chesapeake and Ubio Canal will become then 


property, which will give 37,500,000, ‘outlet to the Chesapeake. ‘hese states, thus hav- 


‘Yhe summary of the augmentation of value of} 
landed property, or the gaia made by the owners of 
real estate, in consequence of the opening of the 
canal, will therefore be: 

For the counties adjacent to the line of 
the canal, 

For the states directly favoured by the 
canal, 

For the District of Columbia, 


$12,000,000 


17,280,000 
7.500,000 


$36,780,000 











Conclusicn. At the moment of opening the na- 
vigation of the canal, the proprietors of real pro- 
perly will gain together a value equal to one and a 

alf times the whole expense of the construction of | 
the canal, (which is 922,000,000,) and equal to! 
three times the expense of construction of oniy the 
Eastern and Western sections together, (which is 
$12,000,000 ) 

We should here remark, that the Union owns, in 
the states of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, and the 
Michigan territory, 59,998,000 acres of land, be- 
sides 15 946,000 acres not yet ceded: valuing the 


ing two water communications for the exportation| 
of their products, these last must annually increase | 
in quantity, and we should say in value also, as} 
they will then have the choice of the most advanta-| 


yeous market. What will be the annual augmen-| 
tation of these products? Conjecture is all that we: 


‘can bere offer; and in assuming it at five per cent. 


we believe that we are far within the truth. | 

lhis being estabiished, and $21,000,000 being 
the value 01 products at the present time, if we ex- 
amine what it will be at the time of the canal’s| 
going into up: ration, (and it will certainly increase) 
With the population during the construction of the 
c4nal,) we tind by calculation, that at the rate of 5 
per cent. per annum, the sum of the successive 
auyinentations during the six first years, will be 
$23,977,170, the augmentation of the sixth year 


jalone being 97,141,005. 


‘This sum of 923,977,170, representing the sum 
of the increase of products fur six years, is a cre- 
ation which belengs entirely to the canal, and 
which, without it, would not exist: it is about two 
millions above the expense of construction of the 
whole canal, and nearly the double of the expense 





first at 92, we have $119,996,000; and, supposing 
only ten per cen’. for the augmentation of value they 
wiil receive, we find the Union, as landholder, will 
gain about $12,000,000 by the opening of the canal: 
to which should be added» the land owned by the 
government in the District of Columbia. 


of construction of the Eastern and Western sec 
‘tions together. 

As regards the products of the second class, such 
as coal, lime, timber, §c. their great weight, and the 
,want of economical communications to bring them 
linto market on such terms that they may compete 


But this creation of products, of whieh the trang 


|portation and exportation will take place from West 
jto East, will cause in itself an increase of return 


trade, which vould not exist if the canal itelf did 
not exist. ‘This trade may be divided ints two 
classes of me‘chandise: the one composed of do+ 
mestic manukctures, the other of foreign manu 
factures. ‘Tle proportion between the amount of 
these two clases can only be fixed in a conjectural 
manner, ant we will adopt here, for the former 
the third, ard for the latter, the two-thirds, of the 
value of th: exportation (from West to East, of the 


jarticles of he first class only. ‘Thus the third, of 


$23,977, #9 or $7,992,390, will form another source 
of domesf€ wealth created by the caval, and in 
which our fheries would form an important item, 
This sum, added to that of $30,997,170, gives 
333.989.560 

Conclusia. Six years after the canal shall have 
been in opration, the augmentation of the pro- 
ducts creatd by the canal, or which amounts to the 
same, the avantages obtained by the producers, 
presents a alue equal to one and three-fourths 
times the wole expense of construction, and more 
than three mes the expense of the Eastern and 
Western setions taken together. 

If the pulic treasury will derive certain advan 
tage by thgnfluence which the canal will have om 
the augmemtion of the value of the lands belongs 
ing to the jnion, it wil) also receive others full as 
certain, by te inerease of products exported abroad, 

Wethave jst estimated these at two-thirds of the 

fitjor the products of the first class gree 





Let us now consider what will be the advantages|in price, combine together to roudes their preseat 


” 


total a 
ated by the qnal; that is to say, the two-thirds of ~ 
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3,977470, or for the six years which wi. 
fe openin of the navigati pat $15,984,780. 

But the duty received om imports being valued at 
95 per cent. of domestic products exported, it follows 
that the treasury will receive $3,996,195, during the 
six years following the completion of the canal, an 
amount entirely due to this yark, and belonging to 
its creation. ; 

Conclusion. Adding the preceding sum to that of 
$1-,000,000 resented above, 4s the increase of the 
value of Jand, it follows, from these computations, 
that the ion is interested for about $16,000,000, 
in the accomplishwent of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal; a sum which is more than the two-thirds of the 
total expense of the construction of this work, and 




















sequently, in a national point of view, even should 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal afford no revenue 
in itself, and its tolls be so regulated as to pay only 
the annual expense of repairs and superintendence, 
the physical advantages which would ‘result from its 
accomplishment would far exceed the expense in 
which it would have involved; in fact, a few years 
only would be sufficient to produce an equivalent to 
the capital employed in the erection of the work. 
If we add to all these considerations, the spirit of en- 
terprize, which is the characteristic af the population 
of our country; the rapid increase of this population; 
the fertility of the districts more peculiarly interest- 
ed in this great work, and the variety of their pro- 





ductions, the most cool and sceptical mind will he 


ene and one-third times the expense of the Eastern | obliged to confess that the future will undoubtedly 


and Western sections taken together. 


present results far beyond those which these calcu- 


It is proper here to observe that, if the revenue of lations can offer by anticipation. 


the Union, arising in time of peace almost exclusive- 


ly 


As regards the probable revenue, strictly so call- 


from the customs, is sufficient to meet the ex- ed, of the canal, although it be not, in the present 


penses of government, it will probably become ina- |case, an essential point, nevertheless, in fixing the 
dequate to this object in time of war, when it will| rate of tolls at an even moderate scale, they will be 
become indispensable to have recourse to internal | safficient, from the first years, to afford a reasonable 


taxes. 


The Union will, therefore, find in the im- interest for the capital employed in the construc- 


rovements due to the existence of the canal, im- tion of the work; an interest which will thereafter 
ortant resources, the value of which is not included | progressively increase with the population and the 


in the present computation, 


Another item in favour of the Union, which has of sueh an outlet to the ocean. 


developments of industry produced by the existence 
We should also 


also been omitted in this computation, is the increase remark, that even before the completion of the 
of the number of sailors which must naturally result work, each portion, as successively finished, will 


‘from the increase of the amount of exports, and thus'immediately produce a revenue which will a#ord, if 


extend the nursery of the defenders of its flag. not an entire, at least a partial interest, for theeapi- 
These éxportations amounting, as shown above, to tal employed in the construction of such respective 
$15,984,780, which, at the rate of 60 dollars per aegnor. but it will be only after the entire comple- 


(price adopted in these compatations,, would a 


966,413 tons, during the six years following the open- 


n of the work, and its going into active opera- 
tion, that we may hope to derive an interest which! 


ing of the canal, the sixth year would give, by this'will bear an advantageous relation to the capital. 
Valuation, 79,344 tons, which, on the supposition of It is, therefore, only for this period that the fol- 
two voyages being made in a year, would cause an lowing calculations are made. $ 

increase of shipping of about 50,000 tons, and of| “We have seen above, that at the present time, 
2,000 sailors, supposing, as a mean, 4 sailurs re-' 350,000 tons have been considered as a mean esti- 


quired for each 100 tons. 


‘o all the benefits which have just been ume- | 
bar te ‘ ee and rested in the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. 


yated, we should add those arising to comm 


mate of exports made, both to New Orleans and to 
the Atlantic ports, from the districts peculiarly inte. 
We 


to the carrying buginess: we will suppose them toge-| will suppose that the third only of this amount, or 


ther to be six per 


> - } : = - : 
cles of the first and second class, of which the amount | which, for six years, will give 


js $30,997,170; this item will thus be, for six years, 
$1,859,830. : 

Limitting to the above objects our estimates of 
the physical and national advantages which, at the 
end of six years, will be owing to the Chesapeake 
and Ohiv Canal, we will here present the summary 
of the same: 


Augmentation in the value of lands, or 
benefit derived by the owners of real 
property . . . . . 

Total of successive augmentations of 

_ the value of the products during six 
years or advantages obtained by theg®* 

__ producers : ‘ . ; . § $8.989,560 

Total of successive augmentations by 
the revenue of the customs, during 


$36,780,000 


the same period 5 ‘ ‘ . $3,996,195 
Benefits derived to commerce and the 

‘carrying business together, and for 

six years : ° ° ° . 1,859 .830 





$81,625,585 


Conclusion. Thus, supposing even that the aug- 
mentation of the value of land, at the rate at which 
we have reckoned it, shvuld not be completely rea 
ied until six years after the opening of the canal, 
the general benefits of public and private economy 
will amount together to more than 981,000,000. 
This sum is equal to three and three-fourths times 
the whole expense of the construction of the canal, 
and to six and two-thirds times ¢ the 


Bastera and Western sections takée@tpgether. Con-' Which makes, for a mean year, 


™ * 


nt. on the total! value of the arti-| 136.666 tens, will take the course of the canal, 


tons, 699,996 | 

The increase of products of the first class, 
reckoned above at $23.977,170 for six 
years, represents, at the rate of 60 dol- 
lars per ton, 

Coal, at the rate of 150,000 tons per year, 
and for six years, 

Lime, timber, boards, &c. for six years, 


"$99,619 


900,000 
24,0u0 


Total per six years, for the trade from 
West to East, tons, 2,023,615 

To this should be added the tonnage of 

the return trade; on the Erie canal it is 

estimated at one-filth of the descending 

trade; we will here suppose it to be 


one-tenth, 202,361 





Total of the tonnage of the trade in 
both directions, during the six first 
years, tons, 2,225,970 


Which, at the mean rate of 14 cents per 
- ton per mile, and for a mean distanve 
of 200 mules, would give, for the tolis 

of the first six years together, $6,677,928 
To which must be added the tolls on the 
boats returning empty,and of which the 
ignnage amounts to 1,821,254 tons, 
ich, at the raté of one-tenth of a cent 


per mile, and for 200 miles, will give $64,250 








Total of tolls, during the first six years 
taken together, $7,042,175 
1,173,696 






Wich is 5 per cent: of the total ex- 
pense of thes¢@istruction of the canal, but_which 
must be bed to 34 per cent. as 1 pebreent 
must be deducted for the repair and sype ence 
of the work. This same revenue is 10 per cent. of 
the expense“@f construction of the Eastern and 
Western'sections together, or 84 per cent. after de- 
ducting 14 per cent. for repair and superintendence. 

We should here notice, that this low rate adopt- 
ed for repair and superintendence, can only be ad- 
mitted on the supposition of the canal being, in the 
first instance, solidly built; if it were otherwise, the 
expense of repairs would be considerable, and 


account of the peculiar exposure to violent causes 
of accident to which this work is liable. : 
But having taken a mean year of revenue among 
the six first years, let us examine what the revenue 
will be for the seventh year. 


We have, for the present trade towards the Atlan- 
tic, either by the Potcmac, or by the great roads, 
per year, as above, tons, 116,666 

For the increase of products belonging to 

the seventh year, for $8,548,055, at the 


rate of one ton for $60, 142,467 
Coal for one year, 150,000 
Lime, timber, boards, &c. for one year, 4,000 





tons, 413,138 


One-tenth for the return trade, 41,518 
Total, 454,4 
These 454,446 tong, at the rate of 14 cents per t 


per mile, and for a mean distance of 200 miles, 

will produce a revenue of $1,363,338 
For the boats returning empty, and whose 
tonnage will amount to 371.820 tons, at 
the rate of one-tenth of a cent per mile 
per ton for’ miles, gives 


* 
Total of tolls for the seventh year, 


74,364 
$1,437,708 
—_—--——- 

This revenue of the seventh year is 64 per cent. 

of the’whole expense of construction of the entire 
canal, and 5 per cent. after deducting 14 per cent. 
for the expense of repairs and superintendence. 
- The same revenue is 12 per cent. of the expense 
of the Eastern and Western sections taken toge- 
ther, and 104 per cent. after deducting 14 per cent. 
for repairs pra prcbaiee ton sire 

Let us now examine whut will be the revenue for 
the maximum of trade of which the canal is sus- 
ceptible. 

We have seen, in that part of this report which 
relates to the Middle section, that 28.890 bnatg 
should be considered (regard being had to the sup- 
plies of water. and to the loss of time ensuing from 
the passage through the tunnel,) as the maximum 
of commerce from West to East. and from East to 
West, taken fogether. 14.490 loaded boats will 
ee from the West; and 14.400 will pass from the 

ast, which from the supposition above made, will 

he only one-tenth londed. There will, therefore, 
pass by the summit level, in a yeur, that is during 
the eight months of navigation, 15.3840 loaded boats, 
and 12.960 n boats not loaded. The boat 
which we adopt. to navigate this canal will displace 
about 90 tons weight of water, drawing three feet 
of water, and will carry a burden of 60 tons. 


the 15,840 loaded boats will consequently carry 
950,400 tons; and, as the question here refers to 
the maximum of trade passing by the summit le 
vel, we must admit that these boats will navigate 
the enfire line of the canal, and that they will 
pay toll for $42 miles, which, at the rate of 1% 
cents per mile, will give $4,875 

The 12,960 empty boats, representing ~. 
777,600 tons, will make the same pas- 
sage as above, but will pay only one- 





would consume the greatest part of the revenue, on 
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“tenth of a cent per ton per mile, which plated canal from Pittsburg Lake Erie, and’ 
will give 265,939 | which = be considered the continuation of the 

As to the trade of the Eastern section Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, as far'this lake. The 


aldheyin supposing it to be only 300,000 
tons irboth directions, namely 120,000 
tons for the articles of the first and se- 
cond classes, coal excepted, & 150,000 
tons for coal, total 270,000 tuns—to 
which adding one-tenth for the return 
trade, gives 297,000 tons, or, in round 
numbers, 300,000 tons: it will there- 
fore produce, at 14 cents per ton per 
mile, and for a mean distance of 90 
miles, ; 

For the nine tenths of 300,000 tons, or 
270,000 tons for the beats returning 
empty, at the rate of one-tenth of a 
cent per ton per mile, and for 90 miles 
mean distance, 


405,000 


24,300) 





Total of the arnual revenue of the ca- 
nal, when its trade, by the increase 
of population, and the action of the 
canal itself, combined, shall have 
reached its maximum, $5,570,791 
Thus, at this period, four years of revenue of the 
canal will cover the whole expense of its construc- 
tion. 
As to what regards the total value of the maxi- 
mum of trade which can be borne on the canal, we| 





can offer nothing more than conjectures, and in) 
such case the field is vast: therefore, we are far| 
from pretending to offer here any result which can 
be considered as within reasonable limits of exact- 
ness. We have, therefore, but some views of a} 
very general nature to submit on this point. 

I'he maximum of annual trade, from West to 
East, according to the calculations above, will con- 
sist— 

Ist. Of 14,400 boats, carrying each 60 tons, and 

together, tons, 864,000 
Qd. Of 120,000 tons for the Eastern sec- 

tion, of the products of the first and se- 

eond class, coal excepted, 


Total, tons, 984,000 


Which, at the rate of sixty dollars per 
ton, price adopted in the preceding 
calculations, will give $59,040,000 

3d. 150,000 tons of coal, at the rate of 
7 dollars each, 


120,000 


1,050,000 





‘Total of the maximum of annual trade 

which can pass from West to Kast on 

the canal, $60,090,000 
And as the trade from East to West, or 

the return trade, may be supposed 


equal in value to the above, or to 60,090,000 





It follows that the maximum of trade 
which can pass in both directions, will 
he, in one year, $120,180,000 
Before terminating these considerations on the 

pbysical advantages produced by the canal, we 

think that, in strict justice to this work, we should 
submit the following observations, having for object 
to show, that the general results above presented 
are below the truth, and must be regarded as mini- 
mum quantities. 

Ist. All our calculations have been based on the 
population of the census of 1820, while, in strict- 
ness, they should have been made on the probable 
population which will exist at the period when the 
canal will go into operation. But, in supposing 
that the canal be commenced in 1827, it can scarce- 
ly be completed before 1838: at this period, our 
population, at the present rate of increase, will be 


lobject has been to keep ourselves, as to the revenue 
| population amounted, in 1800, to $77,567, and ig 


Chesapeake being then united with Lake Erie by a 
water communication of about 460 miles in extent, 
(a distance nearly equal to that from the port of 
Erie to Albany,) all the territory bordering on the 
great lakes, with the exception of Ontario, must 
participate in the trade of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal. Combined with this work, the Ohio and 
Erie Canal would have offered results much more 
favourable than those we have presented, in the 
comparisons which we have made between the ex 
pense of construction, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, the augmentation of territorial value; the 
successive increase of products; the extension of| 
trade, both inland and foreign; and the revenue, 
strictly so called, of the work. These results would | 
have been by so much the more advantageous, as, | 
taking an equal distance, the Ohio and Erie Canal, 
will be much less expensive than the virial 





and Ohio Canal. 

Sd. Neither have we spoken, by anticipation, o 
the advantages to be afforded to this work by the 
proposed canal from Georgetown to Baltimore, and 


| 


mise the most favourable results. 

4th. In the estimation of the return trade, one- 
fifth would have been nearer to the truth than one-! 
tenth; but, in adopting this last proportion, our) 
of the canal, as near as possible tothe minimum. | 
5th. Finally, in all our computations, we have! 


construction of the whole canal, and that of the 
Eastern and Western sections taken together. O 


section, which, being only the fifth part of the, 
length of the canal, still counts for five-clevenths’ 


i 
| 


been to show how desirable it is that proper inves- 
tigations should be made to determine, as has been 
before suggested in this report, the comparative, 
advantage between a canal and a railway, to connect | 


Cumberland with the mouth of Casselman’s river. 


have been impossible to have given to this subject of 
our report the extent which its importance deserves. 

Having terminated this rapid view of the physi- 
cal advantages offered by the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal, it a> remains for us, in conclusion, to sub- 
mit some ideas on the other advantages which will 
result from the execution of this work. 

One of the most important results of the acqui- 
sition of Louisiana, has been, to afford to the coun- 
try West of the Alleghany, an outlet to the sea. 
The tide of emigration then flowed towards those 
fertile regions, and their population now increases 
with a rapidity to which no other country can fur- 
nish a parallel. Already a part of this population 
finding itself placed at too great a distance from 
the Gulf, and the amount of its productions being 
considerable, demands new outlets: that by the 
Mississippi is not sufficient for them; they require 
more. A chain of mountains of secondary rank, 
such as the Alleghanies, cannot bar the progress of 
a nation so enterprising as ours, and still less dark- 
en the future prospects of this great federal empire. 
This chain should be broken at every pvint ro et 
it is practicable, and the most prudent policy ap- 
pears to be to hasten in the execution. 

The state of New York, in turning this chaifi to 





above one-half more than it was in 1820, 
2d. We have not taken into account the contem- 


the north, has shown the first example; and while, 
‘in reward of its.enierprize, its prosperity advances 


vated Views especially advanced thi 
has enrolled his name the it fhe 


of his — 


state of New Yo 
ration, before it is 


object in thus proceeding, was, to show how unfa-| nearly the same productions, and consequently they 
vourable to the different results was the Middle cannot possess an internal trade among themselves 


Before leaving this subject, we hope to be per-| 
mitted to express our acknowledgements to General | 
Walter Smith, of Georgetown, D. C. for the zeal | 
and care with which he has kindly furnished us) 
with data which were indispensable for forming the| 


foregoing calculations. Without these data, it would 2,200 miles, besides eight large navigable rivers, 

















Tyid strides, the illustrious citiz 










But scarcely has 


iy nigation through 
ntire and active o 
Pthat, in a short time, it 
ot by jent t tisfy the demands made 
upon it. ‘Thus, a w.years will have sufficed to 
produce results whid{’exceed what the most san- 
guine hopes could have anticipateds This fact 
taken alone, proves that new comm ions will 
become indispensable. 

New York, and New Orleans, are, at the present 
time, the only points towards which the products of 
the West can be economically directed. But, these 
two points, placed, the one to the North, the other 
to the South, have each a certain sphere’of action, 
which cannot extend beyond certain limits; and 
there remains between their respective commercial 
range, if we may use this expression, a large extent 
of our territory, which, on account of its too great 
distance from each of these emporiums, is unable 
to transport its products to them, with profit. 

These portions of our territory include, more par- 


will not be suffiej 


lof which the surveys, at present in execution, pro- ticularly, the states of ‘Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois, and the Michigan territory; to 
these we might have added the western partsof 
VOR. 


Virginia and Pennsylvania. But, limitting oursel 
to the states and territory cited, we find an ext 
of 250,000 square miles of fertile country, who 


1820, to 1,779,949. These states, if deprived 


taken care to compare, separately, the expense of} economical communication with the ocean, cannot _ 


attain a reasonable degree of commercial prosperi-« 
ty; with the exception of cotton, they all cultivate — 


of much activity; it is only by exporting these prars 
ductions that they can, in this respect, contribute to,, 


of the expense of the whole. Our object hes also|and participate in, the whole prosperity of the uniongy® « 


~¥ 


In such a state of things, the question of policy is 
not, it.geems to us, to know if these communications 
will profitable; but, in fact, to ascertain if the 
numbeF of those which are practicable, will be suf- 
ficient. We will observe, on tiiis™point, that this 
extent of 250,000 square miles, is at least equal to 
the kingdoms of France and the Netherlands taken 
together, of which the population is not less than $5 
millions of inhabitants. These two wealthy king- 
doms possess, together, a development of coast of 


which form a communication between the iuterior 
of the country and the ocean. The Western states 
referred to, may be considered as capable to sup- 
port, at a future day, a population equal to that of 


|those kingdoms. ‘The great fertility of the soil, and 


the commercial enterprize which characterizes our 
population, leave no doubt on this head: and if 
proofs were, however, necessary, we need only to 
recollect, that at the present time, when our manu- 
factures are yet in their infancy, our inland trade is 
already the third in amount of that of France, while 
our foreign trade is equal to that of this fine king- 
dom. These states will, therefore, require a cer- 
tain number of outlets to facilitate the exportation 
of all their products, and the importation of the re- 
turns; and it is doubtful if even four of these out- 
lets will be found practicable between the Juniata 
and the Savannah river, even by the combination of 
canals and rail-ways. Thus, instead of fearing that 
these communications will not be profitable, we 
should rather apprehend that, at a future day, they 
will be found insufficient for the passage of the trade 
between the West and the East. The insurmount- 
able obstacles opposed by nature are thus the only 
ones which should limit our efforts; for, the more 
economical outlets we can open through this chain, 
the mere.will the resources of the West develop 
themselves, aniithe more will the East and the West 
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‘) 3 coast of Louisiana doés not offer any position from: 
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: ese © Wi icapeake oe Ohio 
“Canal holdé’a conse ranks its d e of prac-| « 

- ticability is well lations between the 
expense of its constriéc physical ad¥an- 








tages, have been estab trast, in a satis- 
factory manner; but it also ¢ 
which it is important to enum@ppte. j 
It opens into the Chesapeake, whose central sit- 
uation ongou® Atlantic coast is equally favourable 
for its crallbewith the south or with the north; and 
while, in time of war, this trade will find protection 
behind the xgis ef our naval forces in Hampton 
Roads, the canal walJ assure to our maritime es- 
tablishments in this quarter, abundant resources of 
every kind; a circumstance which will associate 
still more “intimately the regions of the West with 
our destinies on the ocean. These naval establish- 
ments will also be placed in communication with 

‘ Pittsburg, a city destined to become the great man- 
ufacturing emporium of the West, and of which the 








different branches of industry will be of the great- d 










est importance for naval supplies. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal also enjoys, in| 
gommon with all those which can be made to tra-| 
verse the ridge of the Alleghany, the inestimable | 
advantage of furnishing to the states and territories | 

those exportations and importations are made 
sthrough the Mississippi, a safe communication with 
he sea, in case the circumstances of war should | 
lose or render dangerous the passage by the mouth 
bf this great artery of the regions of the West. In, 
order properly to appreciate the value of such an| 





advantage, it is proper here. to observe, that the! 
which our fleets can, in an effectual manner, pro-, 
tect the outlet of the. Mississippi into the Gulf. The 


' 


© @oast itself of Louisiana will soon be invulnerable, | 


but the opening of this great river will remain al; 


& ways exposed to blockade as a commercial ouilet. | 


The fate of Cuba is yet uncertain, and our estab | 
lishments at Pensacola, unfortunately, are of a| 
nature to admit vessels of the first classes. us, | 
it is not sufficien liave defended the coast of 
Louisiana, and to fave énsured the possession of the 
Delta of the Mississippi: it is also necessary to as- 
gure to the valley of this noble river, lateral outiets | 
to the ocean. Without such outlets, the commerce 
of extensive districts may, in the course of events, 
become, as it were, entirely paralyzed, and the con- 
sequences would be beyond all description. 

he Chesapeake and Ohio Canal not only offers 
the shortest outlet between the Ohiv and the At- 
lantic, but also, connected with the contemplated 
canal from Pittsburg to Lake Erie, it will afford a 
direct communication between the upper lakes and 
the ocean, and wiil form a military line of opera- 
tions which cannot, in any circumstances, be cut 
off or intercepted. This line will join the centre of 
our northern witha the centre of our Atlantic fron- 
tier, and with the capital of the Union. In time of 
war, it will give every facility to concentrate, rapid- 
ly and economically, on either of these frontiers, 
troops and military supplies of every kind; and thus 
will give them, particularly the northern frontier, a 
degree of strength which expensive works of de- 
fence could not procure. 

Such are the principal considerations which, in 
our humble opinion, have appeared to us proper to 
demonstrate the degree of importance of the great 
work which forms the subject of the present report. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

S. BERNARD, Brig, Gen. 
Member of the Board of Internal Im ements. 
WM. TELL POUSSIN, Capt. Top. Eng. 
Assistant to the Board. 
WILLIAM HOWARD, Civil Eng. 
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|moisture does not proceed from springs, this ex- 


tion alone. ; 
When stumps are fast in the ground, removing 
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ON GENTLEMAN FARMING. 
(From Lorain’ sbandry.) 

Remarks on the gentl & country establishment, 
and @ more economical management proposed. 
[Concluded from page 386.) 

Where land is cheap and population thin, boggy 
and springy places should be sown in herdgrass and 
remain in it, even if it should spoil the looks of a 
field, or of every field on the farm. Profit ought 
to be the farmer’s aim: therefore, it matters not 
how his fields look, if at the end of the year, the 
balance of his profit and loss account book looks 
well; particularly, as he has no cause to complain 
of the boggy or springy places, as they have fur- 
nished him with good hay, and no longer mire his 
cattle when pastured in the fields. Where land is 
uigh and labour plenty, the gentleman may sow 
suth places with the same grass, and let them re- 
main in it until he is well informed in the art of 
raining. Although we have some excellent writ- 
ings on that subject in this country, it is far from 
being pracically understood, Asit is very difficult 
to cut off the springs judiciously without practical 
experience, a great deal of money may be readily 
spent in draining, to but very little purpose; parti- 
cularly in under draining. Where the excess o 


pense may be avoided, and the superfluvus moisture 
more effectually run off, by a pruper system of cul- 


by grubbing is very expensive, and should 
never be done. ‘The screw invented in England 
for blowing them to pieces with gunpowder, may 
answer in that country where labour is cheap, and 
the wood may be advantageously used for fuel: 
firovided the stump be sound; for when it is other- 
wise, or cracked by the falling of the tree, or in 
any other way, the blast is commonly ineffectual. 
Stumps have been removed in the Eastern states 
with great facility, by what is called here the Yan- 
key lever. It is represented to be a simple piece 
of timber, with canthooks so fixed in the middle of 
it as to grasp the stump; a powerful yoke of oxen 
is attached to each end of the lever, and these, by 
moving in contrary directions, it is said, and in a 
way that seems to leave no cause for doubt, quickly 
extracts the stump.* However, I advise the gen- 
tleman not to attempt even this mode of extracting 
stumps, unless he can procure workmen who are 
practically acquainted with the business, and cattle 
that are calculated to effect the purpose. When 
the roots have become sufficiently decayed for a 
pair of oxen fo draw out the stump, by a log chain 
hitched round the upper part of it, a great mam 
may be taken up in the course of one day, and with 
but very little expense. 
Blowing rocks which stand above the surface 
the soil, is very expensive, especially if they donot 
split freelv. Filling the holes with the earth around 
them, injures the soil, and if earth.and soil be 
hauled for this purpose, which seems to be the best 
way, it is expensive. Although the plain practical 
farmers are in the practice, it is a doubtful one, for 
none but the wealthy encoanter it, and the princi- 
pal part of the labour is done at leisure times, by 
themselves and family: consequently they neither 
feel nor estimate the expense: I therefore, advise the 
ntleman not to engage in it until he can accu 
calculate the expense and compare it with 
rovement. If this be done, it seems proba- 


ra 


the 





hen the stump is large and very fast in the 
ground, two pair of powerful oxen hitched to each 
end of the lever do not seem to be toomany, if enough, 


ble that he will t 





t encounter this business until he 
becomes well inted with it, and. can hire a 
blaster whom fi knows to be expert; 

much time and powder may be ex 
very little purpose. He should also have some va- 
luable use for the stone, or sell it to some person 
who will haul it off the field, for even this alone is 
expensive. Surface stones must be removed, or 
the grounds cannot be mowed. Concealed stones 
near the surface of the soil, occasion tedious and 
bad ploughing, soon dull the irons, and sometimes 
break the plough: still the gentleman had better 
not commence the removal of them until he has 
been a year or two On the farm, for it requires well 
formed plans to effect even this without considera- 
ble useless expense. The larger stones got in this 
way, and gathered from the surface, may be either 
sold or reserved for building, and the smaller ones 
applied to stop the washings which run into the 
gullies, or mend the roads, or may be reserved for 
under draining, or hauled into the quarries. 

When a fence is run between the woods and the 
fields, the practice of cutting off the communica- 
tion of the roots of the trees, with the cleared 

rounds, is attended with but little extra expense 
where timber is valuable. The bank and ditch save 
two rails in each pannel, also something in the 
length of the post, and the roots of the trees ex- 
haust the field and injure the crops. But after 
some time, the roots grow downward a little within 
the surface of the soil, and cross the bottom of it, 
and mounting upward, find their way into the field 
without being seen However, by cutting them off 
occasionally on each side of the bottom of the 
ditch, they may be prevented from doing any very 
serious injury to the field. In doing this, care 
should be taken not to make the ditch any deeper 
than it was at first, It has been observed that the 
roots of trees spose very deep gullies in the same 
way as they oe the ditches: therefore, no good, 
but much evil™4ull arise from making the ditches 
decper, every time it becomes necessary to cut off 
the roots in the bottom of them. , 

The late plentiful introduction of Merino sheep, 
will terminate as a very great advantage to this 
country; provided this animal be not despised and 
neglected, because its valuable properties fall so 
very far short of realizing the golden dreams of im- 
fatuated speculators. ‘Their compact form and 
close pile of wool, or some other cause or causes, 
render them, or even a mixed breed with them and 
the common sheep of the country, much hardier 
than the latter. They will thrive on the same food 
and usage that common sheep fall away on; are 
more readily fattened, and much less. subject to 
disease. Their wool also sells at a much higher 
price. Still, common sense dictates, that the price 
of them must ultimately terminate in the value of 
the materials of which they are composed. This 
might have been as clearly seen before the ill judg- 
ed speculation in thes@”animals took place, as at the 
present or any future time. Yet if they had actu- 
ally possessed the golden fleece prefigurcd to us on 
sign posts, or some other properties equally produc- 
tive, more could scarcely ae been said of their va- 
lue; or more industriously propagated in almost every 
possible way, bysinterested speculators; or by gen- 
tlemen whose imaginations were as highly inflamed 
by the enthusiastic dreams of profit, as were those 
who ran —- when the mania for the bank-scrip 
prevailed. Formerly, large animals were the ob- 
ject of speculation. Now, form, bone, and a dispo- 
sition to fatten freely, take the lead. The latter 
seems to have reason on its side; and it may be rea- 
dily effected by judicious mixtures of the various 
forms and properties so very conspicuous ip diffe- 
rent animals of the same kind; and no question but 
the value of every kind may be greatly enhanced 
in this way. Jt is, however, doubtful whether the 





provided the roots be sound. 


ingenuity of the cattle jockies will permit this im- 
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ruvewent to remain permanent. ‘Lheyfare like) this practice were confined to gentlemen possessing |serving the practice of plain practical fatmers, and 
arbers, milliners and many others, whose profit, immense estates, the evil, although the example is/conversing freely with then. Althoug sheir toe 
principally depends on the alteration of fashion, and! very injurious to the economy of farming, would| general preyudice against books'on agrieulfire has 
_where customers but too generally find every possi-|not be so great, but gentlemen of very limited for-| greatly retarded their progress: in improvement 
ble convenience attached to the latest. ‘tunes too often possess om ambition of this sort)many of them possess strong minds, and have ac. 
The cattle jockey, when the market 1s full of the with the great, and are Trequ ntly ruined, or sadly quired much informa from practice, united with 
best and most approved breeds, will beeompelied injured, by these.ineonsiderate practices; while the|attentive observationss 
to receive « moderate profit, or like the keen spurts- plain practical farmers, although some of them pos- ; It is also evident. that the same may be said of 
man start fresh game. ‘Che latter aceords much sess more wealth, wisely avoid these ruinous specu-/ farmers in general Bf books. He must be a bad 
better with the exorbitant prolit attached to his bu- jations, unless they eommence the business of a/one, indeed, from whem no useful information can 
siness; therefore new game will be started, und if cattle jockey, which too many of them have done,! be obtained. It sometimes “happens even the 
we may judge from the past of what is yet to come, especially in England, for the express purpose of short cuts which slovens. take to avoi bour, in- 
it is to be feared that by far too tany gentlemen enriching themselves and families, by preying on) troduce the best practice that can be pursued; the 
farmers will follow the chase, with as much avidity the ignorance and folly of gentlemen farmers. Al-| gentleman, however, should always keep in eleue 
as the gay world follow the fashion of the day. It though this class of people are considered stupid, that his intercourse with plain®practical farmers Pay 
should, however, be recollected that a gentleman and ignorant by too many of the learned writers on tv gain, and not to give information, If this be 
farmer does not possess the qualifications of a cattle ;husbandry, they have proved the contrary, as the, done, he will find them obliging and ready to com- 
jockey. If he were well acquainted with these exercise of their talents and wit in this disgraceful municate; but if, like too many, he “forgets his er- 
qualifications, it is presumed he would despise them) business has enabled some of them to accumulate) rand, and talks of what he has done or intends to 
too much to put them in practice; cousequently, | considerable estates. |do, or should he presume to recommend his own 
stocking his farm with domesticated animals at ex-| This puts me in mind of once inquiring of the practices to them, they will soon see that the gen- 
orbitant prices would be ruinous to him. The real |keeper of a toll gate, whether he knew of any store) tleman has either overlooked the business he de- 
value of these animals is no further increased, cattle for sale in his neighbourhood. He said he signed to accomplish, or suspect that he came for 
than the extra profit arising from the different im-|did not, but pointing to a farmer standing by, ob-| the express purpose of instructing them. The lat- 
provements that had actually been made in them,|}served that this man.dealt in cattle. ‘The stranger ter will be considered useless, for they have too 
which will be finally determined at the butcher's /said he was very sorry ‘that he had none at this time) often witnessed the blunders of gentlemen farmers 
market, &c. This will be found scarcely worthy of for sale, as he always preferred dealing with gen-|to be instructed by them. If the gentleman’s ma- 
consideration, when contrasted with the imnmense | Games farmers. ‘This was accompanied with a| nagement be rational and judicious, the silent dis- 
prices at which they are sold, while they continue |smile so expressive of what he thought, that it ap-| play of his crops will eventually gain the respect 
the objects of an infatuated speculation: still i the) peared useless to inquire the cause of this marked and esteem so justly due to unassuming merit, and 
gentleman be rich, he may promote the interest of | preference. ; the plain practical farmer will the more cheerfully 
agriculture by a moderate introduction of improved | Gentlemen who are fond of associating with, or| adopt his better practice; and if death or any other 
animals, without any serious injury to himself. entertaining large mixed companies, might readily! cause should remove bim from the neighbourhood, 
It is certain that the rage for gentleman farming! do this without connecting the folly or expense with} bis absence will be regretted, and his memory re- . 
in England has introduced many valuable improve-|the economy of farming; this, instead of prom@t*/spected. His labourers will respect his talents and 
ments, but it is equally certain, that the immense ing agriculture, is exactly calculated to prejudice! prudence, and cheerfully submit to be directed by 
wealth possessed by some of those gentlemen, to-| the minds of those against it, whose pleasure con-|bim. For even this class of men are not so stupid 
ether with a general emulation to excel, have in-|sists in a circumscribed circle of friends. or obstinate as too many have represented them to 
ee many of them to introduce expensive prac-! It will be very natural for them to conclude, that] be, their pointed observations and shrewd remarkg 
tices, which are better calculated tg ruin farmers, the whole amount of wool commonly obtained at ®) vn the blunders of gentlemen farmers, clearly de- 
whose income depended on the proper mauagement' sheep shearing. would not defray the expense of/ termine that they are not deficient in native talents, 
of their farms, than to promote their interest. |the entertainment, which, without the addition of | It is, however, to be lamented, that these blunders 
Bookmaking is a trade well understood in E.ng-' this serious evil, would be disagreeable to them, as, too often excite inveterate prejudice, which induces 
land. ‘The opulent are the best customers, and the} they must necessarily entertain numbers with whow | hemo be opposed even to good practices that 
atronage of some of them is higily important.—’ they would not wish to associate, |they do not happen to undefstand. Yet it should 
To secure these advantages they must be pleased.) ‘The admirers of agriculture should not injure its/!e recollected that the learnéd are not always ex- 
This is difficult, unless their bad as well as good simpie, but lovely and necessary economy, by con-|empted from this evil, or the obstinate pride which 
practices be equally recommended. Another source necting useless, injurious, and expensive practices Induces too many to persist in error long alter 
of extensive error is opened, when wealth, talents,!with it. 1 therefore advise those who cannot be their yudgment ought to have been convinced. 
or zeal, improperly directed, happens to obtain too happy, unless they spend a portion of their time; A description of an immense number of agricul- 
much influence in agricultural societies, as the act'and money in sportive gratifications, to resume,tural tvols and implements, with engravings of 
of publication stamps intrinsic value on error, for:their race horses, hunters, grooms, buotsmen and; them, togetber with explanations of their important 
the reader is naturally induced to believe that the bounds, In this case the injury done by breaking useluiness, and the proper way of torming and using 
subject, after being duly investigated, has obtained fences, trampling grain tields. Ke. will be of but them, form tuo great a portion of too many books 
the approbation of the society, or it would not have trivial import, when compared with the expensive on agriculture. This may be useful to printere, . 
been published by it. . jagricultural practices introduced by them; this is Lookbinders, and engravers, but is exactly calcu- 
There is no practice so bad but it may, and too! not all, their pleasure will be greatly promoted by iated to jure geatlemen farmers, who are not yet 
eften is, advocated, even by men of talents. Horse|the change, for the beautiful figure of an Arabian taught to diserinunate, especially as many of these 
racing has been long, and too successfully patroniz-jor a hunter infiuitely surpasses that of the most, tools and implements are complicated, expensive, 
ed by those who are foud of the sport. ‘They urge/highly improved buil, ox, or sheep; and the bleat-|and ditheult to be used by those who are not inti- 
that the practice promotes emulation, and that this|ing of sheep, lowing of cows, beilowing of bulls, mately acquainted with them, and by far the great- 
is the best means that can be devised to insure the/or grunting of hogs, is sull further surpassed by the/er part of them are useless, or much surpassed by 
improvement of that noble and very useful animal.|infatuating harmony of the huntsman’s horn and a/the cheap and simple instruments and iniplements 
However, the collected wisdom of our State, has| good pack of dogs in fulbery. lin general use. ‘his is not all, for many of them 
justly considered this practice very injurious, and) ‘The race between lubberly plough horses or, have been found very expensive and injurious to 
= endeavoured to suppress it by heavy tines andj sluggish oxen, especially when hitched to a plough, the interests of those that have tried them; although 
penalties. bears so lite resemblance to that between aniunals, he recommendation of them has been backed by 
The same arguments are used in favour of plough | well calculated for arid trained to this exercise, that ji attering calculation, and pompous promises of the 
races, cattle shows, and sheep shearings. ‘I'hey are) it seems useless to coutrast them. The former is immense sums of money which might be saved by 
published witb the same eclat that horse races com-| better calculated to exercise the patience, than to! the iniroduction of them. It is true those calcula- 
monly are, and pretty much in the same style. promote the pleasure of the spectators; and this the! tions bave been formed on erroneous principles, but 
The pedigree of the animal is traced back so far} plain practical farover knows full well, especiatiy jit is also true that a gentleman farmer in the com- 
as they can obtain any credit from their ancestry.) when unfavourable weather, or any other cause, in-|mencement of his business, cannot readily detect 
After this, as is the practice in prudent familics,| duces him to hurry in his seed, the error@ dn fact, too many of those books are 
genealogy ceases. It should be recollected, how-| Reading is highly important to the gentleman) better calculated to lead him into error than do bim 
ever, that the evils arising from these practices are| farmer, for it must be a worthless book, indged,| any good, espectally as it may be justly considered 
ually, if not more injurious than horse racing.|(rom which nothing important can be gathered It|as a maxim in farming, that in general the most 
The emulation to excel, induces many to pay for a|jsbould, however, be recollected, that it requnes| sium and cheap instruments and implements are 
single animal, more money than would purchase aii/ practical information to enable him to separate the | by far the hatte However, the gentleman too fre- 


the live stock necessary for a valuable farm. If] chatf from the wheat. ‘This is best obtamed by ob- quently think® otherwisey hence it is, that if you 
y if 
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happen toWisit a gentleman’s fi which has been 

some years in tion, you will but too frequently 
D 4 implements and utensils lying 

about in every direction, as would induce a poor 

man to consider hitnself,rieh,ifhe only possessed 

half the money which t the owner. 
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HORTIC ULTURAL ITEMS, 
From Loudon’s Gardener's Magazine—1826. 


Salt.—From several experiments made by Mr. 
Bennet, and detailed.at a late meeting of the Bath 
and West of England Society, it appears that sali 
is *‘not so valuable as a manure, as in making corn 
[grain] ripen earlier than it would otherwise do,” 
that is, it is not a manure at all, but merely a sti- 
mulant. 

{The contradictory opinions as to the efficacy of 


) salt on the soil, lead to the conclusion, that its utili- 


ty cannot be depended on, and that the prospect of 
benefit is not sufficient to counterbalance the ex- 

pense.] . ; ; 
Packing seeds and plants in foreign countries.—In 
a pamphlet on this subject, prepared by Mr. Linds- 
ley, for the use of the collectors of the Horticultu 
7 Society, and dated 1825, the following directions 

. are given: 

In cold countries, dry them well, and 


Ay 1. Seeds. 
place them in a dry and airy part of the ship. In 


tropical countries, keep the seed in the vessels or 
pods, and wrap them in dry paper; but clean seeds 
of berries, or eatable stone-fruits, from their pulp, 
and wrap them in paper, unless they are oily or 
resinous. If this be the case, pack them in clay. 
Seeds of the mango, of the guttifere#, magnoliacee, 
stuartiacea, arums and walnuts, may be thus con- 
veyed from hot countries much better than by auy 
ether mode; or sown in boxes of earth: “Secds 
should never be allowed to cross the equator, be- 
gause the extreme heat and humidity of t ul- 
noctial atmosphere universally prove destr to 
their vegetative powers.” 

2. Cuttings F rw trees.—In the winter season 
stick their lower end in a potato, or lump of well 
tempered moist clay, then pack in moss, &c. 

{I have received many cuttings from the London 
Horticultural Society, stuck in potatoes, packed in 
moss in a box, and not one of them daad, though 
eften with their leaf buds bursting, and sometimes 
jn blossom. Of twelve kinds of strawberries, with 
a little dirt attached to their roots, and packed in 
moss, from the same society, eight lived and did 
’ well. 

8. | ulbous, or tuberous rooted plants.—Dry them 
till all the moisture in their outer coats is exhaust- 
ed, and then treat them much in the same way as 
seeds. 

4. Living shrubs, or herbaceous plants.—Plant 
them in square wooden boxes, and place these 
close together in a large box, with a glass lid, as 
described and figured in the Ency. of Gard., sect. 
1405 

The compression of timber, by passing plank be- 


tween rollers, bas lately been made the subject of 


a patent. The chief object is its preservation from 
dry rot, by expelling moisture and closing the in- 
terstices. 

{The natural sap of timber abounds in vegetable 
extract, which, like yeast, causes fermentation and 
ultimate décay. 
saturation in water, and then drying, compression, 
charring, or a complete coat of paint, will prevent 
decay, by excluding moisture. Painting timber 


which retains the natural sap, accelerates, rather 
than retards, putrefaction.] ‘ 






When this is expelled, by heat, or} 


AMERICAN FARMER. 


lates, a description of 2000 new plants discovered 
y him in that country. 

Mulberries—The company for the promotion of 
silk in Ireland, imported, last spring, 200,900 mul- 
berry trees from the gulf of Lyons, and sold them 
at cost, 4d. They are also culdivhting an extensive 
nursery of the mulberry. ce SP . 

A paper was read before the Maticaltural Socie- 

ty on the 6th June, from Mr. Sweet, on the culti- 
vation of marsh plants, as canna, hydrangea, &c. in 
pots filled with spagnum, or moss, which are suc- 
cessfully cultivated in this way. 
Germination of seeds.—The presence of oxygen 
gas being the principal requisite for germination, 
and chlorine the most powerful agent for develop- 
ing this gas, it has been found that healthy seeds 
steeped in the chloric fluid, are accel-rated in their 
germination; and that others that appeared to have 
lost their faculty of germination have recovered it 
by the same process.— Humboldt. 

Grafting.—M. Louis Noisette has published the 
description of 137 modes of grafting. Most of them 
are the invention of the late Professor ‘Thouin, and 
described by him in the Musée Francaise, as well as 
exemplified in the Jardin des Planis. 

Employment of bones as manure.—The Chevalier 
Maselet has addressed a letter to M. Mathen de 
Dombasle on this subject. In a late tour in Scot- 
land, he found them equally effective on sandy and 
clayey soils, and that their benefit was felt for thirty 
years. On humid and calcareous soils they are of 
little use; but on grass lands they are yery benefi- 
@ial.— Annal. de L.Agric. Franc. Nov. 1985. 

“Whree steam mills and a horse mill have lately 

m erected in the neighbourhvod of Lincoln, Eng. 
for grinding bones for agricultural purposes. The 
zround bones are usec at the rate of from ten to 
twenty bushels the acre, the most on poor soils. 

{The use of bones as manure would essentially 
promote the interests of American husbandry. They 
might be collected in abundance in our large cities, 
and beaten to pieces with hammers; or if even bu- 
ried whole. their beneficial effects would be greatly 
prolonged.) 

Advantages of pruning fruit trees in summer.— 
The removal of shoots and leaves at this season, ac- 
cording to M. Hempel, removes also a number of 
caterpillars and eggs of insects, consequently the 
birds devour a greater portion of what remains.— 
Ann. Pomolog. d'vilten. 1824, We may add, that 
wounds heal more quickly in the summerseason, 
and that the cherry is apt to exude gum when prun 
ed at any other season ef the year.—Loudon. 

{Leaves elaborate the juices, and prepare the 
food for the plant. ‘Tve great a defoliation, there- 
fore, retards the growth of the plant, and may 
sometimes induce disease and death.] 

Power of vegetable life—A branch of the Coty: 
delun coccinea was presented to Professor Gazzari 
in Jan. 1324, Although it had been separated from 
the mother branch more than sixteen months, dur- 
ing which time it had been wrapped up in paper, 
and set aside by accident im a dark, dry place, yet 
it was in full vegetation, ing a strong illustra- 
tion of the vital power of somesplants.— Rev. Ency- 
clop. 23, p. 75. 

Brussels, Antwerp, and @ number of surrounding 
cities, instead of confining their lunatics in hospi- 
tals, pension them out among the farmers, where 
all of them improve in health; some of them make 
tolerable workmen, and a few’ recover entirely.— 
Jour. d’Ag. des Pays. Bas., Jan. 1826. 

Bones.—The Royal Society of Sciences at Co- 
penhagen, have offered a prize of 1000 crowns for 
the best essay of applying bones as a manure. 
iculturat Schools—The Agricultural Society 
of ow, over which Prince Galitzin presides,and 








of land near Moscow, for a farm, goes on well, It 





Dr Von Martins, who has travel three years 
in Brazil, is publishing in two q volumes, wi 
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has eighty pupils from various partsoi Russia, even 
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to which the late Emperor Alexander gave a grant 


ate 867 


snenmneiiiemenienaien 
from Kamschatka; and the journal of its proceed- 


lumes have been reprinted. 

The number of agricultural schools in Switzer 
land is increasing from day to day. That which 
was established in the canton of Zurich in 1818, is 
in the mO8t flourishing state; that of Hoffwyl, the 
first which was established in Switzerland, still 
maintains its ep eton, that of Cane, near Gener 
va, and that of Basle, are comparatively recent 
establishments, but give every promise of success. 
{ The establishment of agricultural schools in the 
United States would produce a new era in our hus- 
bandry. But what is a paradox, the warmest oppo- 
sition comes from farmers, who, constituting a ma- 
jority in our legislatures, hold the publick purse- 
strings. So they wish to keep agriculture to the 
level of their own capacities? Are they jealous 
lest their children should be wiser than their fa- 
thers? ‘There is scarcely an operation of husband- 
ry but what is connected with principles of science; 
and a knowledge of these principles would enable 
the rural manager to direct his labours with cer- 
tainty of result, and economy of expense. They 
would expand his mind, polish his manners, and 
tend to render him an ornament and a blessing to 
society. What intelligent farmer but would like to 
hear a Sinclair,a Davy, a Coke, &c. converse upon 
husbandry? Yet what is reading their works, but 
hearing them converse. Books give us a descrip- 
tion of the successful methods of conducting every 
branch of farming, and science teaches us the ra- 
tinnale, or cause of their being most successful,— 
Science teaches the medical pupil the anatomy of 
the human frame, the quality of the various simples 
and compounds which he employs, and their effect 
upon the patient,and renders tributary to bim the 
skill and discoveries of medical genius of his own 
and preceding ‘ages. Science teaches the agricul- 
turists the Hature and properties of soil, the quali- 
tyand properties of the planis which grow upon it, 
the food which is adapted to nourish them respec- 
tively—the best manner of its preparation and ap- 
plication; and it also renders tributary to him the 
skill and discoveries of practical genius and scien- 
tific research of his own and preceding ages.] 
Albany, 1827, J.B. 
— See 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ings has been so much in demand, that the first vo- 











WOOLLEN MANUFACTURES. 
Mr. SINNER, 

Sir-—It appears that petitions are before Congress, 
some for increasing the duty on imported woollens, 
and others for increasing both the duties on im- 
ported wool and woollen cloths. It is believed that 
every candid mind, on reflection, will admit the 
utility and importance @f increasing the duty on 
both of these articles. "Bhis country can never be 

y independent untilshecan raise the raw mate- 
rial and manufacture ber awn necessaries. Cotton, 
wool, and iron are the three raw materials from 
which are manufactured most of the articles essen- 
tial for the consumptive demand of this country. 
Most of the other articles needed, of more minor 
importance, are obtained in the raw material, and 
manufactured with a profit in this country. Cotton 
wool, the great staple of the south, is now manu- 
factured here to a great extent, into all of the im. 
portant articles that it is susceptible of, and the 
manufacturer finds a ready sale for ‘this goods, and 
realizes a living profit—and an immense sum of mo- 
ney is therebygsaved in the country. But the great 
staple article of woollen cloths, for which we are 
literally dependent on England, and for which im- 
mense sums of money are annually sent to. that 
country -to purchase, cannot be manufactured in 
this country, unless some farther encouragement is 





offered by our government by an increase of dates. 
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Those unacquainted with the facts might be led SPORTIN Iezs 
to believe, by some remarks in the Bosten memo- om @ OLrO. nen OURSENT. 
rial, that there is not wool enough raised in this AR aaa! WHOLESALE,| RETAlle | & 
country to supply the present demand of our facto- freee. ares from; to |from| to. 4 
ries. his is not the fact. There is now raised in BEEF, Baltimore Prime,|bbl.| 8 50) 9 00} af ’ 
this country wool of all descriptions, from that of see and Hams,. . | Ib. 6} 10 9| 12 
a quality as fine ac any in the world to the eoarsest, BEES- Am. yellow} | 29) 30 50 
a quantity sufficient for the consumption of all the COFF a...) 16) 164; 20) 22 
factories now erected; and it is no less a fact, that COTTON oon “| 7 ~ 20 
in consequence of the large importations of the ar- Georgia U “ yoy be 10 14 
ticle from foreign markets,it has reduced the price 5 oy 

foreig COTTON YARN,No.10,|;—| 28 
of the article to such a degree, that the farmer An advance of 1 cent} — 
cannot afford to raise it: and more than that, it may each number to No. 18.| — ; 
be estimated safely, that more than one half of the CANDLES, Mould, .. | — 13; 16) 16) 48 
last year’s crop is in the hands of the farmer, and ' Dipt, ......66- _ 114/ 132 16 
cannot be sold even at these low prices. Such being CHEESE,.....-++|— 8h) 12) 12) 415 
the facts, both the wool grower and the manufac- +a gee PEATIERS, Live,.-- | — |. 30; $2; 37 
turer want encouragement. While Englanc is shut- FOX HUNTING. a ee wee. a — 
ting the ports of her colonies against our trade,| Extract from a gentleman in the District of Colum- Ae , bush! 1 00! 4 a 
would it not be wise policy in our government, in a) bia to another in Mai yland, dated Jan. 27, 1827. FLOUR Superfine, city bbl.) 5 60! » 75) 
measure at least, to prohibit the importation ~or Dear Sin—Wee will not fail to meet you on Mon. Fine, Se ea a ya fm] 8 25) & 80| to 
her dominions, of such articles as we can raise and) day, unless it blows a gale. We want you here| Susquehanna, superfi. | — none “seas fi 
manufacture within ourselves. We have in our) where foxes are plenty, and the grounds good; and) GUNPOWDER, Balti. . [251b| po | > 2 i 
country as fine sheep as there is in the world, which , . a a Ton 4? GRAIN, Ind. corn, yellow bush} 58) 60) 

) y. cep i | we must have you for a week, at least. Graetf ex- . a | 
will be increased in any proportion to the demand) pects us , white | — ; a , ns 3 
for wool, provided there is sufficient encourayzement = : Wheat, Family Flour, | — ‘ = 

iven. But the present prices of wool will drive| ae ee ae yesterday with the dogs, but more} do. Lawler, & Red,new| — | 1 00) 1 10 5 
& P — | for the purpose of giving them exercise than bunt-) d Red, S$ 1 05) 1 10 ~ | 
them to the slaughter; they will not be kept by the/ing, In truth, J was anxious to see Spring run mn: . con 2 | 
farmer; for to raise wool under these circumstances) with our dogs. We unkennelled, but the fon thast Barley, Eastern . . . | — {1 124! 1 22 
is cerlain ruin. an ‘ddl | have been twenty minutes before the pack, and the Do. country. ... | — 90, 1 00 

All of the New England, the middle, and most of scent lay badly. ‘The pack, however, neared him| Clover Seed, ked . . bush} 4 50 5 00) 5 50 a | 
the western states, would be directly benefitted by jin an hour; and the chase, for an huur or two more,| Ruta Baga Seed,. . . Ib. 87) 1 00 
a large increase of duty, both on imported wool and | was very animated. In crossing a large old field, Orchard Grass Seed, jbush\ 3 50| none 
woollen cloths; and it is presumed that every indi-|he was compelled to seek shelter i 1 aia f Mange! Wurtzel Seed,| — | ! 29) 1 50 

‘dual in all of the other states would b a4 0 seek shelter in the coversO¥) Timothy Seed, ...-|—| 4 00 5 00 
vidual in all of the other states would be more oF some ravines, skulking from one ravine to another ) : 45} 50} 
less indirectly benefitted by such a course of policy./and three times in a few minutes, in the hope of — ‘ne... mek 254 374! 2 00 

It is as important that we raise the raw material, putting his pursuers at fault, he p: : d th | ns 2 oo ae 250 a 
as that we manufacture it; for in case of war, the) g, “4 poy auit, he pussed through the/ HEMP, Russia, clean, - | ton |? — 

? ; ’ same parcel of hogs; and he was at last almust un-| D Country . — {120 (200 

” . -_ } 5° aimust un oO. ountry “ee 
time that we most need woollen, factories, they! der the noses of the dogs. HOPS, Ist sort, (1826) | Ib. 18 25 
would have to cease to operate for the want of the Spring tried Juno at the start, and in a double she HoGs’ LARD, ew jai 9° 10) 12 
raw material, unless raised in this country. Let! put Siim completely up; but neither would eld} LEAD, Pig .....-. . | bby 6% 64 
them both be encouraged, and millions of dollars) the lead. Belore the chase enued, she ae onal Bar... «+ | — 14 8 
would be annually saved in this country by the! others, were thrown out:—and 1 muicht sa almost) Vyas 03 Soal, best, | —} #1) 28) 82 
measure; and the country would be greatly enrich-| as much of myself. , » y | MOGEBSES, sugar-house/gal.| 50 5 
ed thereby, and no one injured. Now is the time! Pp. §—The foxes from the Maryland side are! Havana, Ist qual. . 1h le. 6¢ $2 $7 
for Congress to act. A duty from 45 to 50 per cent.| crossing on the ice to the Virginia side.—T his is NAVAL “STORES, Tar bhi 1 501 623 ‘ 
both on imported wool and wooilen cioths, would) good news for us. ” Pitch. wee aE 
set the machinery of our woollen factories in mo-| Turpentine "Soft, ..|— {1 7 
tion, and save millions of fine sheep from the hands ieee cena OIL, Whale, common, . |gal.| 33; 34) 40 
of the Sutcher. Let the experiment be tried;—Uur SKATING. Spermaceti, winter . | — 75) 80| 89} 
factories would soon accumulate, aad wool of all! The Montreal Herald states, that a few days|PORL. Baltimore Mess, | bbl 11 50/12 00 
descriptions would at all times be raised to a suf |since, a gentleman of hree Rivers, skated trou do Prime,..-|—| 9 + 0 oe 
ficient extent for their consumption, to manufacture! that town to Berthier, a distance of forty five wiles, PLASTER, cargo price, | ton.) 3 
cloth enough, to supply the demand of this country;.in tive hours, It is added, that on the 27th of Jan. ground, .. | bbl, 1 a 5 
and the competition would be such (as is the case 1824, ur. Arilly Hart, sun of Mos: s Hart, Esq., of} RICP, fresh, . .-- - - | = $ $3) 

sith bs k See ’ ; “ 2 484-591| SOAP Baltimore White,| Ib. iz} 14) 18) 20 
with cotton goods) as to keep the article down to ‘Liree Rivers, skated the same distance in /vur| Brown and yellow,| — 54 8} 10; 12 
such a moderate price as barely to give the wool hours aud forty-three minutes. | WHISKEY, Ist proof, he gal. $2; 35 50 
grower and the manufacturer a small living profit, | PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr} — 75) 1 00} 1 25 
and no American cilizen would be the sufferer by ceil APPTE BRANDY, Ist pr| ~- 31} 32; 50 
it, but on the contrary, every individual in this ANTE EN BN OB, hry ae, SUG ARS, Havana White,'c.Ib.|12 50/13 {14 15 
gt@at republic would be benetitted by the univer- - can = de eS ave do.’ Brown, - - ‘| — [10 00:10 50) : 
sal and public prosperity that would be secured to ss PRE ORB—Taamaas Louisiana, ... + =—/ 80091010 (11 
this country by so judicious a course. Battimore, Fripay, Fesavary 2, 1827. j Loaf, ....++- oe fib fs 18) 22 , - - 

CINCINNATUS. | SPICES, Cloves, » - + PMS: "SF aad Nel 9 
_ ‘Tosacco.—Total amount of hogsheads inspected] ee Ground, . - - =F 45 25 
: in the three State Warehouses, tor the year 1926,| care se Ubes abee bush 50 75 
Tue Cuestnout Tree. viz: No. 1, 6300; No. 2, 5123; No. 3, 5456—17,079.| Liverpool ground ..|—| 54 1d 4 

om ing grow my .— country, but never - | SHOT, Balt. all sizes, . | clb.| 8 . oe - = P 
equa! those in size and perfection which are import-| Hay, per ton, $20; Rye Straw, do. $14; Cl WINES, Madeira, L. P. jgal.| 2 50 
ed from Spain and Italy. In these countries they| ewt. Mar AWA, tbat ree a Coen noe _ do. Sicily,. . | — | 1 10) 1 35) : 50} 2 . 
sometimes grow to an immense size, and the largest) 33.50 per bu; Cut Straw, bush. 5 cts . | Lisbon,......-./|— | LOB} = 9 “ 3 
in the known world are those growing upon Mount) —— a” ioe Port, first quality, - . - : pe P an 7 
tna, in Sicily. The most bulky of them is known POR aes nga me . a Merino, — ie - 20 7 wash’: on A 
by the name of, the chestnut tree nw @ hundred CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. © . Guinal men . 18} 22 An 9 
horses; and is one hundred and sixtyeet in circum-|,, The Ohio and Chesapeake C@inal, extracts from the} syinners’ or Pulled “| | got 95) } trom tags. 
ference, but quite hollow within. ‘The people haaieal mers of the Board of Engineefs—Kemarks on tien-| — . 
built a house in the cavity of this enormous mass.| gg a by — Consepded —Horticulgural - : 

At ‘Tortwortb,’in Gloucestershi E , ems, from Luudon’s Gardener’s Magazine fur 1826—| Printed every Friday, at $5 per annum, for JOHN §. ' 
, 0 rehire, Eng. there is a , : , y 
‘ : . . , Woollen Manufactirese—The Chestnut Tree-—f Ss : itor, b D. Toy, corner of St.» 

bh tt fifty- fi - ; ° ox} -SKINNER itor, by Joun y, corner 
chestnut tree, fifty-two feet in circumference, which Hunting in the District of Colambia—Skating—T 7 ts. where . description al” % 
is probably nearly one thousand years old bacco | iene & S—To-| “Vaul ang Mamie! streets. where every donpephomevis- 

° acco Inspections for the year 1826. a... ook and Job Printing is handsomely executed. 
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_ ashes, and wood ashes, have 
“im many cases advantageously; they contain either 











COAL ASHES—AS A MANURE. 
Mr. Sxmner, es 

Since the introducti re ti 
thracite, into general u a 
large quantities of the ashes are accu , with- 
out having been applied, as far as T arn, to 
any beneficial purposes ef agriculture. In lookin 
into some of the English works on this subject, 
find the article of coal ashes mentioned as a pom 
cies of manure, known by the agriculturists of that 
country. With a view to excite practical men in 
our own country to an examination of the subject, 
I annex extracts from two authors of reputation, in 
the hope that on further inquiry some useful infor- 
mation may be exhibited of the nature and efficacy 
of this substance, of which we have already an 
abundant supply, with a certainty of incalculable 
quantities in future. 


Extracts from a modern work on agriculture, by R. 
W. Dickson, M. D., in 2 vols. 8vo., entitled “A 
‘omplete System of Modern Husbandry,” printed 

an London, 1813—2d edition. 1st vol. p. 253. 
The ashes of pit coal, where they can be pro- 
cured in sufficient quantities are, wheu applied as 
manure, found to be useful in many respects; but 
as these can contain saline matter only in propor 
tion to the quantity of fresh vegetable products that 
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the effect that is produced by them can depend up- 
on it; much more probably arises from the pro 
tion of calcareous earth which they contain. Some- 
thing, too, in many cases, probably depends on the 
animal substances that may have occasionally been 
burnt, or afterwards mixed with them, before they 
are made use of as manure. They may also be 
serviceable on the stiffer sorts of soils, by rendering 
them more open and disposed to admit the roots of 

wing vegetables. ‘That they may be beneficial 
hes ways seems to be shewn by thesmmtility in 
the stiff clayey grounds from which b has 
been dug, and on what are termed generally sour 
Jands. On the more tenacious loamy soils they may 
operate by giving friability, and at the same time 
the calcareous principle, in a small degree, when it 
is sufficient. This is a conclusion which is further 
supported by their having been found from experi- 
ence to be much less useful in the poorer sorts of 
fand. 

«By the application of these ashes in the vicinit 
of London to the stiff soil from which the bric 
earth has been taken, they render it sufficiently fri- 
able to afford a good crop of beans, a vegetable 
which, though it grows well on the heavy soils, could 
not otherwise be produced on lands so very stiff as 
the bottoms of brick grounds generally are found 
to be. After this crop has been taken, it is usually 
remarked that such grounds are in a condition to 
admit of gtass seeds being sown with the succeed- 
ing crops. But, except in such cases as the above, 
this manure is probably the best adapted to grass 
lands as a top dressing; it may, however, occasion- 
ally be used in this way to the young grain wa 
The proportions which may be necessary must 
different, according to the intention of the farmer, 
the nature of the crop, and the state of the land.” 


may have been consumed along with them, little of]; » | pomns or che at,” (chess, goosecorn, Sc. ‘as 


Extract from a Treatise on Marures, by Richard 
Kiftean, Esq., F. R. S. &c., author of the Elements, 
of Mineralogy—printed London, 1808, 7th edi- 
tion, p. 17. 

‘Sifted coal ashes, those of peat, and white ta 
been employed 


horic acid. Almost all contain a small and varia- 





ed selenite; i. e. calcareous earth united to the phos- 









proportion of common 
rrene salts; which, when,in@ 


erate putrefaction; also sm . 
When I recollect that I ] years obtain- 

ed leached ashes, of which I Weed Many thousands 

of bushels, from the soap »boilers of Phi ia, 


without paying any thing but the cattage and 
freight, so hittle was their Tides as a manure then 
known, I am not without a hope that some discove- 
ries may be made of the efficacy of coal ashes in 
the improvement of our lands, that-may s to 
promote the use of that valuable article among us. 
A SUBSCRIBER. 
January 27, 1827. 





(From the Cincinnati Gazette.) 
TRANSMUTATION OF PLANTS. 


“Knowledge is power.” 

The reading of an extra¢t from an address of Dr. 
Darlington to the Chester county Cabinet of Natu- 
ral Science, as published in a late number of the 
American Farmer, and furnished me by a particu- 
lar friend, has induced me to recur to some notes I 
had made on the subject commented on by the Doc- 
tor in that extract. The extract is as follows: 

“The vulgar error of thé transmutation of wheat 


nown in different parts,) “is familiar to every one. 
ay, there are some so strangely credulous as to 
imagine (I will not dignify the ———— (I cannot 
make out the word) with the name of belief,) that 
our cultivated flax is often changed into a plant, 
not only of a different genus, but of a remote class, 
wholly distinct in all its natural botanical charac- 
ters. lallude to the alysum sativum of the bota- 
nists,” &c. 
Tam not ready to yield a tacit assent to all the 


\vulgar errors prevailing among farmers, though | 


am certain that at least some of them originate in 
the observance of facts very difficult to explain. — 
But in respect to wheat, and plants belonging to 
that genus, there appears to me to be avery palpa. 
ble error pertinaciously adhered to among the learn- 
ed, in the very teeth too of facts long and well ob- 
served among the most intelligent farmers: When 
I was net more than sixteen years of age, it was 
pointed out to me, and I observed with inquisitive 
wonder, that the spots in grain fields (of wheat and 
rye,) which had been winter killed, i. e. wet places 
where the freezing had destroyed the wheat, were 
often covered with rank crops of cheat, as regularly 
set as the wheat in other parts of the field. I care- 
fully made memoranda, which in some years swelled 
to considerable extent, from which, in addition to 
the above, I offer you the following; which, if 
should ever meet the eye of Doctor Darlington, 
he become convinced of the truth of them, the 
must, I — give pe fee an _ which he 
cannot but dignify with the name of belief. . 

ist. Where ela. @r portion of ng for a 
considerable part of a winter been ex » with- 
out a covering of snow, in @ latitude as high as 42°, 
the wheat or rye, may be so far killed as that no- 
thing will appear but the common weeds, variouay 
interspersed. But if the snow has been mel 
away, at an early peried, the soil saturated with 
water and frozen so as to chrystalize (honey-comb,) 
‘thé surface to a few inches depth, cheat willbe 
abundant, and little or no wheat, &c. 

2d. A field of rye was sown on a gentle deelivity, 
whith a very promising in ber. It was 
éven and without spots. But in mending the roads 





four primitive earths, as jan asserts, 
or calcareous earth chiefly, ng to Achard; or 
#No. 47. —vot. 8. ee 
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a spring was turned into it for the purpose of en- 
riching the soil, by the wash from the road. By 
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They also contain some proportion of phosphorat-| ¥ 
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three rods, or more, uite 2 08s field, 
ing the winter, in which there was but little 
was frozen and chrystalized as above. At 





was an excellent crop of ryé, except 
and wet parts above mentioned, 
was produced a very t crop of 


et part there was scarcely a head of 
s the edges, on that merely mois- 

ed, the rye was s prevalent, while in 
the rest of the field i ave been difficult to 
discover a single head t. , 

“$d. On ~ i own farm, I had a piece of ara- 
ble land, rather dry; the timber on which had been 
cut off seme years before I purchased it, and a 
young growth of white pine, aikeat, maple, and 
almost every other kind of hard wood common to 
the country. In June,I had the bushes all cut 
down in one direction, and they were so thick as to 
cover the surface to a considerable depth. [ did 
this in order to obtain a good burn over the whole 
surface, on which the success of the first crop, in 
that country, materially depends. By accident, in 
a great drought, fire was communicated to it, and 
almost every stick on the whole (about two acres,) 
was consumed. | sowed it in autumn, with a par- 
ticular kind of choice and clean wheat, The fire 
had so completely destroyed the seeds in the soil, 
that nothing, not even Sire-weed, grew on. it, 
but the wheat, which being so clean and excellent, 
my neighbours besought me to let them harvest it 
for me, that they might obtain some of the seed. 
By this means the harvesting happened to be de- 
layed until it was rather too ripe, and the ground 
was covered with wheat in every part too thick for 
common seeding. I nevertheless determined to 

“+ it in, and try by this means for a second crop. 

ut 
surface undisturbed, until a rain came, and it 
ed, took root and grew until the whole became as). 
green as a meadow. I was at that time amusin 
myself on the question of the volition of plants, 
having geeasion every day to pass along the side of 
this Frome. to visit some econ t direction, 
I had fi yu ape dry observe the ent of the 
radicles, the ascent of the plumules from the 

ins, in every position, so that I could not possi- 
ly be mistaken that it was really the wheat that 
germinated, and I began to hope for a small c 
of wheat notwithstanding the want of culture. . 
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ing ooeguatet, in help, the seed lay on thé’ ~ 


we 
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even noticed the. hulls of the wheat-grains, in the ~ 


spring, still attached to the roots. But to my great 
mortification, at earing time, there was scarce an 
ear of wheat in five hundred; it was nearly all 
cheat, or chess, as it was there called. I was ata 
loss to account for this very palpable demonstra- 
tion; but I @ecollected having read in some frag- 
ments of a book I had some years before picked 
up, in a wi ofa ick house, that wheat, rye, 
&e. had two sets of foots, the lower produced in 
the fall, and the upper put forth in the spring, andy 
I dug up a stool al wheat and another of 
ed out 
stated. Now, admitting that, as is probable, the , 
stalk is killed down to the root in winter, would not 
the new shoot, if any, (and these could have but 
one set of roots, being on the surface,) springing 
from the root, be less ery I cannot say how 
it is; but for the above facts I can avouch the truth, 
and will add another which I heard several times 
ted by a gentleman, on whose veracity I can, 
SA enars than twenty years acquaintance, impli- 
citly reply—a man of very correct observation, and 
who possessed a degree of intelligence and infor- 
mation thgt'seldom falls to the lot of a plain, prac- 
tical farmer, as he was. He showed me a piece of 
land which he said he had sowed in oats, but by 













* Something like “this takes place with the Rustia 
turnip. te > r Esk 
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a 
some seeder most of them had, when ripé,.Been 
left unharvested. A second crop came up and grew 

abun- 








very rank; but was never fed off, as he had 

dance of good pasture elsewhere, and never ap- 
proved of pasturing his meadows, of which this 
was a part,” He re-sowed it with grass seed, but 
whether in Winter, on the snow, as is the met com- 
mon practice in that country, or whether 8€ plough- 
ed and sowed it in a spring crop, I haye forgotten; 
but my impression is theeformer; for the second 
year it bore a heavy of cheat, and the third or 
fourth year, amongst grass, there appeared 
about a half crop of well headed rye, pretty evenly 
distributed over the whole. He said it could not 
be from cattle, as they were never allowed to run 
there, and if they had, they never had opportunity 
to eat rye. Some years alter having heard this, I 
related it to another farmer, who said he had seen 
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ed a long bed, slightly raised, and a little wider 
than a common asparagus bed, in which I made 
two rows. From three to five seeds ought to be 
deposited in a place, to provide for failures, which 
are not uncommon with this kind of seed. After 
they have come.upyall the plants or stools may be 
removed, excep g One, the most vigorous and 
promising. As they is a long time in coming 
up, sometimes as h as eight or ten weeks, I 
found it convenient to mark each place where it| 
was deposited with a little stick, that the plant! 
might be kept free from weeds, and also that the) 
danger of pulling it up with the weeds might be) 
avoided. It ought to be sown about the first of 
April, or from that to the tenth. © 

During the first summer and autumn, the plant,| 


if circumstances be favourable to its growth, will! 








something like it on his own farm,and neither of 


—— by more yigour and Productiveness after- 
waras 

The seed does not appear till the second year, 
And then, even if the plant be strong enough for 
bleaching and cutting, after the first flowering stem 
is cut off, it willysend up. another, and flower, and 
ripen its seeds, This ripeness is to be determined 
by the colour of the capsules. When they turn 
yellow and begin to fall, the stem ought to be cut 
off and hung up to dry. ‘This will probably be to- 
ward the latter end of August or the beginning of 
September. 

This vegetable requires to be thoroughly boiled; 
and if boiled in milk, or milk and water, it is more 
tender and delicious, A Jittle melted butter is usu- 
ally poured over it when served up. In short, it 
—_ to be cooked and served up very much in the 


send out large, coarse, thick sea green leaves, which! style of asparagus, excepting that it requires rather 
instead of forming a head will lie flat on the ground.| more boiling 


them could account for the production of the rye.| Some of the most vigorous stvols or plants, will) This vegetable, like most others, may be foreed. 
J acknowledge that I have not absolutely proved|cover a space of two and even three feet in diame-| For the sake of having a few plants earlier, as well 


dence is such as te convince me, for the present, | 
and in my opinion, far better than any thing I have) 
either seen or heard, to induce any one to assume) 


whole ope will appear asif about to perish. Soon| | have generally thrown a wheelbarrow full of hot 


after t 
dle or latter end of November, 


is takes place, i. e. generally about the mid-| stable manure over each box, to the extent of about 
the whole bed!a quarter or a third of the bed. The best cover- 


the negative side of the question. But before I}should be covered. pretty thick with sea-weed, long| ing, | believe, for those which are intended to be 


conclude, I will just observe to the Doctor, that: 
though every farmer has seen cheat growing in the, 
winter kuled spots in grain fields, and knows that) 
in most soils, if whest be sown on its own, or on 
oats stubble, it will be very apt to abound in cheat, 
it is best to have clean seed; for cheat will produce 
cheat again, for at least a year or two, and possibly 
forever, unless some circumstance favourable to a 


change should intervene. 
N. CROOKSHANK. 
Harrison, Ohio, Sept. 8, 1826. 
» ——— 
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ON SEA KALE. 
(From the Memoirs of the Phila. Agricultural Society.) 
Sir, Princeton, W- J., Oct. 18, 1817. 

My brother-in-law, Mr. Sergeant, informs me 
that you have expressed a wish to be furnished 
with some of the seed of the sea kale, for the pur 

of cultivating that delightful vegetable. I do 
myself the honour to send a parcel herewith, and 
shall be very glad if the product should answer 
your expectations. 

The sea kale, or crambe maritima, has been long 
known in those parts of Great Britain which border 
on the sea coast, where it grows wild, in a light, 
sandy soil. Its introduction into gardens is a re- 
cent event. At present, I am informed, it is one of 
. themost favourite articles of cultivation in that 

ountry. It is one of the most tender and delicious 
all the numerous species of the brassica, or cab- 
bage tribe, not excepting even the cauliflower. It 
does not, like most cabbages, form a head; and it 
would be both coarse and tough if it were not 
bleached. It is a very early plant, being ready for 
the table ten days or a fortnight before the usual 
time of beginning to cut asparagus. Like aspara- 
gus, it is perennial When you have once formed 
a bed of the sea kale, it wil continue to produce 
abundantly, when managed with tolerable care, for 


a ber of years. 

Wieecived the first seed which I planted from 
) Esq., of Massachusetts. From his 

rom my own experience, | am enabled 

following directions for cultivating this 







to 
vegeta le. 

it delights ina dry, sandy, hungry soil, and re- 
quires no mandre. In rich and moist land it is said 





to be apt to rot. : - 
The seed should be deposit in rows, about 
eyee feet apart each way. For'this purpose I form- 


litter, tan, or some similar substance calculated to 
preserve it from the frost. 
hand, the earth may be heaped around each plant, 
covering it to the depth of several inches. I have 
always been careful, in covering each root or stool, 
in the autumn, (denuded of its leaves, as before de- 
scribed,) to mark its situation by a stick, that in 
the proeess of uncovering in the spring, there might 
be no difficulty in finding the plant, nor any dan- 
ger of injuring it by an unintentional stroke of the 
hoe. 

In the spring, as soon as the frost is out of the 
ground, the covering of manure should be remov- 
ed, and dug round the plants, taking great care not 
to wound or injure them. Each plant should then 
be covered closely with a garden pot, or a wooden 
box, or a little fresh tan, or (which is said to be best 
of all,) some sea sand should be heaped over it to 
the height of about one foot. Mr. Lowell uses an 
earthen pot, which is the neatest and most simple 
mode of covering and bleaching the plant. On ac- 
count of the difficulty of getting proper earthern 
pots in this place, | cover mine with wooden boxes, 
very carefully made with close joints, and about 
twelve inches every way. Where none of these 
can be conveniently had, the common soil, provid- 
ed it be dry, may be heaped over the plant. Butif 
the season should be wet, the young shoots will be 
apt to rot. 

About the middle of April, sometimes sooner, you 
may remove the covering and examine the state of 
the plant. If it is sufficiently grown, it may be cut. 
One plant will furnish enough to fill a moderately 
sized dish. In cutting, great care ought to be taken 
not to wound the crown of the plant. It may be 
cut down to within half an inch of the old crown of 
the last year. It should be cut but once in a sea- 
son. Of course, when it is ¢ut, the pot or box 
should be laid aside, and the plant suffered to grow 
in the open air, and run to seed, which it will do 
every year, with great luxuriance. The bleached 
shoots, as they appear on removing the pot, are of a 
most brilliant white, and the tops of a most beauti- 
ful violet colour, A more elegant vegetable I never 
saw. 

The process of bleaching and cutting ought not 
to be too soon commenced. Jt ought in no case to 
commence earlier than the next spring after sowing 
the seed; noreven then, unless during the first sum- 
mer the plants shall have grown so well as to cover 
an extent of ground at least two feet in diameter. 
The best plan, in general, is to leave them near two 


| forced, is an earthen pot; which will keep the ma- 


If none of these are at|nure from coming in contact with the plant; and, 


at the same time, be a better conductor of heat 
than a wooden box. This liberal use of manure 
will occasion no loss, as it will be on the ground, 
ready to be used in neighbouring parts of the gar- 
| den. 

The plant ought always to be covered for bleach- 
ing as soon in the spring as the frost is out of the 
ground, and before the vegetation starts 

In the first, and every succeeding fall, the dead 
leaves should be carefully removed, lest they should 
rot the crowns of the plants, as they are very large 
and succulent. . 

I have generally sown the seed without breaking 
the capsules. Mr. Lowell, however, advises that 
some of the capsules be broken in sowing them. In 
England it is necessary to sow the seed in the fall, 
as it will not there come up the first year. In this 
country, it grows the first season as well as any 
other plant. Mr. Lowell reeommends that some of 
the seed be sown in the fall, as he says he has ob- 
served that the seed dropped in the autumn, by the 
plant, usually comes up with great vigour: I take 
it for granted he means in the succeeding spring. 

You may perhaps imagine, from the length te 
which I have extended my directions, that this ve- 
getable is difficult of cultivation. This, however, 
is by no means the case. Scarcely any article in 
the garden is more easily raised. I have been mi- 
nute, perhaps unnecessarily so, that you might not 
be at a loss with respect to any point. 

I have the honour to be, sir, with much respect, 


your obedient servant, - 
SAMUEL MILLER. 
Ricuarp Peters, Esq, . 








CULTIVATION OF THE POPPY FOR OPI- 
UM—DESCRIBED AND RECOMMENDED. 
Mr. SgINNER, 

Sir—I have some Asia Minor wheat, and can 
spare you a little. Can you get me. any white 
poppy seed? In India I have known poppy fand tax- 
ed twelve dollars per acre and moré.” 

Lis easily gathered by children of 6 and 7 yeafs old. 
When the poppy heads, a vertical or longitudinal 
incision is made at night; in the morning the juic@ 
which has exuded is scraped off, and in the even- 
ing another incision is made opposite the former. 


dates. ~The juice soon becomes hard, it is formed 








years before the process of bleaching is begun; in 


Which case, like asparagus, they will reward your 


into cakes, when a‘kind of paste and a few poppy 
leaves are put over each cake. A more simple pro- 


& 





he.opium — 


Thus incisions are made until no more juice exu-)) |. 
at a“, 
re 
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mult 
that wheat, &e. changes to cheat, though the evi-|ter. ‘Toward November the leaves will die, and the as that the whole crop might not come on at once, » es 
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cess cannot be; the @hildren have a knife or piece} meat, or as above, by adding strong gravy. It 


of iron, and scrape off the éxudation into a shell 
or cup, . They go from one poppy head to another; 
the poppies are in rows about a foot wide, and the 
walk between is about'd$ Wide; so the children can 


easily reach to every pope head. 
This cultivation might become a article of 
export. The consumption is very re, and 


must increase with our population. [have looked 
at the Secretary’s report, but cannot find opium 
amongst imported articles. You can ascertain the 
price and estimate the quantity used. 

January 25, 1827, 


[Present price in this market is 43.50 per pound; 
probable annual consumption, about 100 cases of 
$3 pounds each.) 





HORTICULTURAL ITEMS, 
From Loudon’s Gardener's Magazine—1826. 


57°). Remarkable variety of the Apple—In the Annals 
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of the Linnzan Society of Paris, for May, 1824, M. 
Tillette de Clermont-Tonnere has described a re- 
markuble apple tree, as growing at St. Valery, in 
Normandy. This apple tree, which they believe to 
be between thirty and forty years growth, has con- 
stantly ng flowers of one sex, and conse 
quently barren. ‘The flower is composed of an in- 
ternal and external calyx, with neither stamens nor 
corolla. The female organs consiat of fourteen 
styles, with oblique stigmas. At the time of flow. 
ering, it is customary for every young woman of St. 
Valery, to go and make her apple, by fixing a nose- 
gay of the blossoms of any common apple tree, on 
a tuft of those on the one described: this is attach 
ed_by a piece of ribband in such a manner, that in 
autumn évery one knows the fruit that her nosegay 
has been the cause of producing. It is remarked 
that these fruits giffer among themselves in flavour, 
colour and size;"and that they bear some relation 
to those of the different hermaphrodite trees, the 
blossoins of which have been used in their feeunda- 
tion. Grafts from this tree remain always barren, 
notwithstanding attempts to fecundate the blossoms 
artificially. Seeds sown have come up very well, 
but the plants are yet too young to produce blos- 
soms. 

Tomatas. The following recipes were obtained 
from an eminent french cook: 

Tomata sau for cold meat. Boil tomatas when 
ripe, rub them through a tammy cloth; to every 
quart of pwp add 4 ounce of garlick and 1 ounce of 
shallots; salt to taste; boil half an hour; strain out 
the garlick; add to every quart half a pint of com- 
mon vinegar, and a wine-glass full of Chili vinegar; 
let it stand a day or two before corking. 

Potted Tomatas. Reduce your tomatas over the 
fire till they are quite thick, stirring all the time to 
keep them from burning; rab them through a tam- 
my, put them again in your. stewpan, with an equal 

uantity of glaze, and reduce again over a sharp 
dre till you think the whole will be quite firm when 
cold, (or like glaze;) put them in a white earthen 
“pot; when cold, cover them with writing paper 
dipped in brandy; pour over some warm hog’s lard, 
and cover all over with a bladder tied quite tight. 
A small piece added toa little gravy, or melted but- 
ter, will make an excellent sauce for cutlets or 
chops. “f 

Tomatas plain. Reduce as before, only be 
miore careful in evaporating the water from them, 
rub them through a tammy, put them when cold 
into fruit bottles; they must be corked very tight 
and tied down; put the bottles nearly up to the cork 

in cold water, over a gentle fire, tillthey boil;, then 
set'them on one side till cold; take them oug, and 


K iach dip the cork in gdod cement, oft rosin, 
~ &c.. This may be used in m ‘samee for cold 
¥ " ‘ 
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is 
intended, of course, to save the glaze. 

Tomatas with gravy. This is simply stewing your 
tomatas in a little good gravy till quite tender, 
keeping them whole; drain on a sieve, dish 
them up, and pour a littl da teas 
full of vinegar mixed wi t, over them. 

Tomatas may likewise 0 vinegar as a 
pickle. 

Towit of tomatas. Take a pint of the tomatas; 
add a pound of fine sugar, reduce it in the same 
way as a jam; add the juice of a lemon: this makes 
a very good towit. 

Tomatas as dried fruit. The pulp may be reduc- 
ed, say a pint, with a pound of fine sugar, till quite 
stiff; pour it on your tin; it must be dried in a stove; 
when nearly dry, cut in what shape you please; it 
does for ornament in the dessert, 

Grafting the Pine and Fir tribe. The Baron de 
Tschudy has made a great many experiments on 
grafting trees and herbaceous. plants, some of which 
we have noticed in the second edition of the Ency- 
clopedia of Gardening. ‘The pine and fir tribe he 
inocculutes before the buds have pushed, which is 
found to succeed much better than any other mode. 
In herbaceous vegetables, he has grafted the melon 
on the briony, the result of which was, fruit of the 
size of a citron, very sweet. ‘I'he artichoke he 
grafted on the cardoon; the cauliflower on cabbage; 
—— on potatoes; and so on.—Ann. del’Agr 

‘ane, e 

Potatoes. Voltaire, it seems, was the first to call 
the attention of the French to this valuable tuber, 
e 1777; and after him, Parmentier and Cadet de 

aux. 

Preserving Potatoes in a dried state. Wash them, 
cut them in pieces; steep them forty-eight hours in 
lime water, then forty-eight hours in fresh water, 
dry.them in an oven. One hundred parts of fresh 
potatoes will give — so prepared and dried. In 
this state they may be kept for years, or ground at 
once into flour. This flour, mixed with a third 
past of that of rye, is said to make an excellent 
bread. ‘The same author proposes to moisten po- 
tatoes dried as above with olive oil, and then to 
grind them and use them as coffee. 

Primula Sinensis. This plant is greatly prized in 
France and in the Netherlands, where, under the 
protection of glass, without fire heat, it flowers 
most abundantly the whole year.—4nnal. de.la Soc. 
Linn. de Paris, Mars, 1825. 

Ringing Fruit Trees. A pamphlet has been pub- 
lished on this subject by M. C. Bailley, of Paris; it 
is in two parts; the first treating of the effect of ring- 
ing on fruit trees in gencral, and the second of the 
effect of ringing the vine. 

Ist. Ringing increases the diameter of the parts 
of trees, but not their length; a fact explained by 
the theory of the ascending and descending sap, 
The latter is arrested in its progress by the cireular 
incision, as is proved by the thick edge which takes 
place on the upper margin of the wound, and by 
the diameter of the shoot, which, in the vine in 
particular, acquires double the thickness above the 
wound that it does below.it. But in proportion as 
the shoots are benefitted by ringing, the roots are 
injured by the want of the»regular circulation of 
the descending sap; the great art, therefore, is to 
adjust the dimension of the incision to the degree 
of sufferance which the system of roots can un- 
dergo, without material et. 2d. The effect of 
ringing vines which have ligneous stems, is similar 
to that produced on fruit trees in general; and, 
therefore, M. Bailley confines himself to the effect 
of ringing those vines which are annually cut down 
to lower shoots, as is the case in most of the vine- 
yards of France. To vines of this description, he 
considers the practice disadvantageous, as weaken- 
ing the root; but he excepts certain cases, in which 
as in provines, the shoots are annually laid down 
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covered with earth; and says, if it could be 
trived as to nourish the young shoots from t 
at the incision, when it is buried in the 
nse with the large ramorse roots 
with fibres, and whieh only serve 
je sap prepared by the ,it would 
vantage. - 
of trees. An Italian journal has 
@ paper on this subject, containing 
‘of many made by M. Car- 
radori; these are, | ‘as little off the roots 
as possible, 2d. That nted things require no 
other nourishment than water, and are injured by 
manure; and $d. That too much care cannot be 
taken to shelter them from the sun. 

Culture of silk in Sweden. This it seems was at- 
tempted a number of ycars ago, and in 1828 it was 
renewed, The mulberry grows very well in some 
of the provinces, and the eilk produced is said to be 
of a finer and stronger quality than that of India, 
The silk produced in Bavaria is in like manner said 
to be superior to that of Italy. 

icultural Society of Stockholm celebrated 
in February last their twelfth anniversary. The 
King himself was present, and made a speech on 
the importance of the subject, observing that the 
result of their efforts had, notwithstanding the se- 
verity of the climate, exceeded their hopes. 
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RURAL BCONOMY. 


METHOD OF MAKING BUTTER IN BRIT- 
TANY. ; 
(From the Memoirs of the Phila. Agricultural Society.) ~ 


Nantz, 31st Dec. 1819. 
Sir,—The recollection of your attention in shows: 
ing me your cow establishment in Germantown, bag 
suggested the idea of forwarding to you the process ~ 
they have in Upper Brittany of making butter, 
which is a little different from the American mode. 
Should it be of any service to you, I shall feel much 
gratified." FRANCIS D&gOOSTA. 
Revsen Haines, Esa. 


Mode of making butter, as it is practised in the neigh- 
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bourhood of Rennes, in Brittany, where the os 


butter in France is made. fe - 


Milk is composed of three parts, essentially dif ; 
ferent from each other, they are as follow: 

Ist. The aqueous part, called whey, , 

2d. The cheese part, which is substantial, 

$d. The butter part, called cream, of an oily na- 
ture, and which comes up naturally to the-surface 
of the milk even before its decomposition, 

It is this cream that is turned out into butter by 
churning. — 3 

In order to Make good 


d butter, the decomposition 
of milk must have begun; I mean its three parts” 


begins to turn sour) Milk must necessarily be sour 
before beginning to churn; but it is urgent to churn 
it as soon as it is sour, and not tojwait its fermen- 
tation. . 

It must have curdled and soured of itself without 
fire. In the winter season, however, it is proper 
to pour a little sour milk into it, to make it coagu- 
late. om, ey 

Though the cream is the elementary part of the 
butter, and neither the whey nor ° 
contain any of it, yet it is ope | 


the churn the three parts of the milk, and to churn 





them all ta er. The reason of it is evident. 
‘The churning, which must uniform and 
continual, communicates a 4 of heat, 
which would give a‘disa ible taste to the butter, 
if the cream were churned alone, while churning 
the whole iter, the acidity of the whey tem- 
pers the heal ts of the churning, the 


must be exactly separated, as it happens when it” 
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" buttermilk out of it. 
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art helps the separation, and tie butter comes 
esli Sutof the churn. It is to preserve that fresh 
taste, that in summer our butter women, a8 8000 as 
they perceive the small globules of butter beginning 
to form, do not fail to throw into the churn (by the 
hole of theschurn-staff, and without Stopping the 
churning,;)-seme pints of spring water gc ten 
minutes, that is, a pint to every fifty or y pints 
of milk: in winter, on the contrary, they add warm 
water, which they pour in.as soon as they begin to 
churn, in order to @¢celerate the slight degree of 
heat necessary for the farmation of butter; but when 
they perceive the first butter-globules forming round 
the churn staff, then they cease pouring warm wa- 
ter, and the temperature warns them from putting! 
any more cool water. Thus, to make butter, it is| 
required. — 
Ist. That milk must have been curdled and sour- | 
ed, but not fermented. 
2d. That milk must have been naturally soured, 
without any help but a small quantity of sour milk, 
and especially without warming it 
$d. That all the milk should be put into the 
churn together, and churned without extracting any 
parts of it. . ; 
4th. That the churning should be continual and, 
always uniform, avoiding to strike the bottom of the) 
eburn. 
5th. That churning, without interruption, com-| 
municates to the milk a slight degree of heat, which | 
is necessary, and which in winter may be accele-| 
rated, by adding some warm water from the mo-| 
ment one begins to churn, and without stopping the| 





' 


» churning motion. 


6th, As soon as we perceive the little globules of ! 
butter forming, we must then think only to cool, 
with spring water, if in summer, for in winter it is, 
Bot necessary. 
7th. If, when we wish to churn, we have some 
sweet milk not yet sour, but which it is wished to 
churn, it must be put into the churn with the cur- 
died milk twelve or fifteen hours, more or less, ac- 
cording to the relative quantity, before beginning to 
churn, in r that the part of sweet milk which 
was added be entirely curdied.' 
8th. This mode is, no doubt, much longer than 
when the cream alone is churned; for one must| 
churn during about two hours in the most favoura-| 
ble season, and it is common in winter to take four 
hours churning to have your butter made. 


Preparation of Butter. 

When butter is made, if the weather be hot, it is 
well after having gathered it in the churn, to let it 
coohabout two hours; but when it is very hot wea- 
ther, as time is not sufficient to cool it, it is 
well to it in a very cool place during some 
hours, till it is very firm, in order to extract the 


It is by kneading and turning repeatedly with a 
wooden box spoon, in a beech dish made out of one 
jiece, that the women about Rennes extract the 
termilk; leaving it now and then to rest and 
w bard, and then beginning again till it does not 
yield any buttermilk: it is onl in the last extremi- 
ty, and in the hot days of summer, that they knead 
it in cool water in order to extract the buttermilk 
out of it: they put nothing in it, but some salt for 
preserving and relishing it. 
~/They,hever touch the butter but with the wooden 
x. » which must be impregnated, and also 
dab, with some light brine, to prevent the but- 
dhering. 
thé utensils employed for milk must be care- 
with boiling water every time the 
have been made use of, then washed again with 
cold water, and exposed to the sun, to prevent them 
musty smell. It is necessary to remove 


without humidity, which would give a mouldy taste 
to milk. 

The churn is made of chestnut wood; it is scald. 
ed every time it is emptied to churn again; it is 
rubbed with a bunch of holly-oak, that scratches 
and cleans it well,and then washed again with cold 
water. . 

The pots and ¢@harn must keep no smell of the 
sour milk, and none of the utensils employed should 
be or have been put to any other uses, for fear of 
spoiling the whole. 


Buttermilk. 


In order to keep this buttermilk many days, one 
mist extract its whey, that is sour; the means are 
as follow: © 

In the lower extremity of the churn level to the 
bottom, an opening must be made, that is, shut b 
a peg of about three or eight lines in diameter: af- 
ter the butter is taken out of the churn, it is left 
to settle some ti to let the whey have time to 
separate from the Curd; then one takes out the peg 
and makes all the whey run out into a basin, taking 
care to put the peg in as soon as the curd comes 
out. This whey is given to the hogs. if all the 
whey is not out of the churn, and the curd has a 
sour taste, one throws some pints of cool water in 
the churn, takes out the peg, and the water runs 
out, carrying with it the remaining whey, This 
milk may remain in the churn many days without 
any inconvenience; it may be given to hogs, to 
a and even to calves, mixed with a little sweet 
milk. 

The butter made according to the above men- 
tioned process is of an excellent quality, and supe- 
rior to the best Wonderly’s butter, in the spring, 
found in the Philadelphia market. I have been 
told when in England, that in some counties, as well 
as in some counties in the south of Ireland, the 
mode of churning the cream and milk of one milk- 
ing, altogether, was in general use. 


FRANCIS DA COSTA. 


[In Europe few, if any dairy farms, possess the 
great advantages we derive from our milk-houses 
built over springs of water; and substitutes are re- 
sorted to, for cooling the butter and keeping the 
milk, unusual with us. I have seen the milk, in 
large cheese dairies, churned without suffering it to 
rest, as we do, and throw up cream. Butter, too, 
is made from the fresh or new milk, of excellent 
quality. But itis questionable whether or not our 
mode be not the most economical and convenient. 
There is much difference of opinion, as to washing 
out the buttermilk by cool water, in moderate quan- 
tities; or age out entirely by the ladle. Suc- 
cess attends both modes practised by intelligent 
dairy women. The hand should be applied spar- 
ingly, if at all; the ladle (of wood,) being far pre- 
ferable. There is, too generally, a great omission 
of carefulness in attending to the cream collecting 
for churning. The vessels or cream-pots should 
(in warm weather,) be kept in proper places, sur- 
rounded by cold water; a is indispensable that 
the cream should be agitated or stirred by clean 
rods or a flat spatula, twice every day. This is 
highly advantageous, and not generally attended to. 
The chemical reasons for this operation would, 
perhaps, be unnecessarily theoretical. The oxygen 
of the air is essential to the preparation of the 
cream; or conversion of it to butter in the 
churn, The more the particles are exposed to the 
influences of the air, gradually in the cream-pot— 
constantly, but not violently, in the churn—the 
sooner its conversion occurs, and the more valuable 
is the butter. Churning by water or machinery, 


oily parts are not sufficiently oxygenated. An inju- 


often agitates the cream too violently; so that the} 





either with the churn-staff,,er dashers. I was o ig- 

ed to attend to these circumstances when Mhad a 
very large dairy. R. P.} 
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OHIO CANALS. 


At a late meeting of the Board of Canal Com- 
missioners, General Thomas Worthington. was ap- 
pointed additional acting commissioner. We un- 
derstand that he will superintend the surveys about 
to be made on the southern end of the Ohio Canal, 
and should any part of this section of the line be 
put under contract in the ensuing season, that he 
will superintend its construction. 

As it is expected that part of the canals will be 
completed by the Ist of July next, the Board have 
established the rate$ of toll to be paid on the pro- e» 
perty to be transported on the Ohio and Miami Ca- 
nals; and have appointed the following gentlemen 4 
Collectors, viz: oe 





as 










Samve t M‘Henry, 


Cincinnati. 
J. P. Reynoups, Middletown. ; 
D. H. Bearpstey, Cleaveland. 5? 
Wootsey WELLs, Akron oh 
Mauve Foucer, Massillon. 


Rates of toll established by the Board of Canal Com- 
missioners, to be paid on property transported on 
the Ohio and Miami Canals. 
On flour, meal, whiskey, all kinds of grain, and 
all other agricultural productions (not otherwise 
provided for,) salted provisions, domestic animals, 
pot aud pearl ashes, and on salt, for the first 100 
miles, or pany less than 100 miles, one cent 
and five mills per ton per mile; and for each mile in'f* 
addition to 100 miles, one cent per ton per mile. , 
On merchandize, (including dry goods, groceries, — 
hard and hollow ware, wrought iron and steel,) for: 
the first 100 miles or any lesser disfance, four cents” 
per ton per mile; and for each aiile in addition to’ 
100 miles, three cents per ton mile. 
On mineral coal, for the first 100. miles or} 
lesser distance, five mills per ton per mile! aod 
each mile in addition to 100 miles, three mills: per 
ton per mile, , i 
On ee brick and litae, for the first 50 miles 
or any lesser distance, one cent per ton milep ~~ 
for the second fifty miles or any et theca. seven! 
mills per ton per mile; and for each mile im addition’ 
to 100 miles, five mills per ton per mile, , 
Un staves and heading, stone for building, stone ‘” 
for lime, for monuments or tomb stones, sand and 
grind stones; for the first 50 miles or any Jesser dis. ; 
tance, five mills per ton per mile, and for each mile... 
i Seenae to 50 miles, three mills per top per ** 
mile. ; 
































On iron ore, for the first 10 miles or any lesser , t 
distance, two cents per ton mile; and for any 9/8: 
distance in addition to 10 miles and not ee: 


exceedin 
in the whole 50 miles, one cent per toniper mi 
and for any distance in addition to 50 
mills per ton per mile. a ooh 
On pig metal, for the first 50 miles or any lesser” 
distance, two cents per ton per mile; and for any’ 
distance in addition to 50 miles, one cent per t 
per mile. ; Waa” 
On boards, plank, scantling and other sawed A’ 
stuff (reduced to inch-board, s jal measure,) pet 






for the first 50 miles or any & tance, ONS) 45) , 
cent per thousand feet per mile; amd for each milo. “@™ 
in addition to 50 miles, five mills per thousand feet 


per mile. ra 
On timber, squared or round, for any distance,” 
one cent per hundred cubic feet per mile. . 
On shingles, for any distance, two. mills 













ees 
; the dairy all disagreeable or strong smells, and 


to observe the most scrupulous cleanliness in it, but! 


rious fermentation is also produced by the violent 
motion. Moderate movement is always the best 





cents per thougand per mil 


thousand per milo. a 
fowany distance, three: 


- Off posts.and rails fencing, 
a 
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Oa wood for‘fuel, for siny distance, one gent 
, us cord per mile. , , 
“9 On boats,made and used chiefly for the transpor- 
* tation of property, two cents éach, for each mile of 
* their passage. 
© On made and used @hiefly for the transpor- 
- * tation of “persons, twelve cents on each boat, for 
each while of their 5 " 
On all articles not enumerated, for any distance, 
three cents per ton per mile. 


—_—— 
LADMIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


(From the Ariel.) 
MENTAL IMPROVEMENT. 
“The form alone let others prize, 
The features of the fair! 
¥ look for spirit in her e¥es, 
And meaning in her air.” 
The human mind has been handsomely compar- 
ed to marble in the quarry, which shows none of 
ts ifherent beauties, until the skill of the artist 
* smooths and polishes the surface, and discovers 
every ornamental spot, cloud and vein. The mind 
uneducated, has inherent qualities and powers,which 
.- often would pass unknown, were it not for the de- 
veloping influence of education. The mental pow- 
ers are not only brought to light by education, but 
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n they are improved and strengthened, just as any of 
*-the locomotive organs are by exercise. And as men- 
d tal strength and energy are p ble to corporeal, 
@ ] so will be the inducements to cultivate and prac- 

, 7 tice those means, calculated to produce that effect. 
0 Science, as well as a ‘knowledge of men and the 
it world, contributes to divest us of many unreasona- 
n< ble prejudices; it liberates us from errors, which, 
f sthrough ignorance, blind the intellectual eyes of 
“ie many, and enable us to view things and principles 
ic P in their proper light. Nothing can be more unfa- 
ts 7? mpebie to the ¢ ater . paren than — 

eM prejudices Which result from ignorance, an 
" ue" “45 which represent objects to the mind with erroneous 

» 2 in i and poisen it -with extravagant stper- fin 
, ations. 

—*F- The knowledge derived from = good education, 
ve, affords a constant fund for coaversation, without 
ee © descending to those trivial discourses, to which the 
e °°) uninformed necessarily arg’ obliged to resort. + 
on! only does it thereby e ewste its possessor above the 
_ ignorant; but it gives 9aimation to the countenance 


=>. and air, without whied none can be really beauti- 
> fulpfor what signifjes elegance of form, and softness 
%4b* efexpression, witout the sacred inspiration which 
'.2— dhe mind alone can give? 
pS A damask cheek and ivory arm, 
, Shall ne’er my wishes win; 
Give me an animated form, 
» » “That speaks a mind within.” 
Deay females, let not the season of youth be bar- 
= ren of improvements, so essential to your future 
Bis hand felicity. In youth, the character of eve- 


-one,and especially of females, is in their own 
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Rae i“ tr, to give it in somé degree whatever complex- 
2 i 16n they will; hence, in some measure, they have 

7 the direction of their own fate. Youth is the pro- 
on | per season likewise, for cultivating the humane and 
wey ~~ Denevolent affections, and of subjugating and train- 
red » ing the passions; for whatever impressions are made 
e,) *” @ “on the mind in will generally be most perma- 
me eS ‘in su blife. And, whatever may be 
ie. OE ion in life, nothing can be more n ry 
ect. _to"peace and happiness, than the acquirement of 
pm i s dispositions an@ habits. These in part 
ce, may be acq by reading biography: “for by ob- 





_. (servation and feflection upon others, we begin an 
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. A frequent aSsociation with.good company is es- 
sential to give an ele 
add to.mental exce 
mental improvement, cannot give the value and in- 
terest to individuals, which is” i 
cannot render them good com 







earth-built cottage of the forest. 
“But Oh! where both their charms unite, 
How perfect is the view, 

With every image of delight, tae 

And graces ever new.” > 

When females have it in their power thus to adorn 
themseives, and increase their own worth and hap- 
piness, how careful should they be to improve each 
Opportunity to tae best advantage, and how Fwd 
in after life, may they censure themselves, if they 
suffer the golden hours of youth to pass unimprov- 
ed. No remark can be more than that the 
only way to charm long, is to secure mental im- 
provement. Mere personal beauty may fascinate 
the inconsiderate for a day; put like the ephemeral 
flower, it fades, and leayes of its former de- 
lights; while beauty of mind increases. with age, 
and will be bright in the evening of life, when all 
transient beauties have passed away. SENEX. 





RECIPE FOR FINISHING A YOUNG LADY. 


Take a daughter of a cheese-monger, a tallow- 
chandler, or any other tradesman, who has, some 
money but not much information, and if she be an 
only child, so much the better for your purpose.— 
Stuff her with plum cake, and praise her till she be 
nine, then teach her the horn book, and let her prac- 
tice for three or four years at such reading as may 
be selected for her by Mary, the maid of all work— 
_ ow Mary —. especial care that Miss is her 
confidant in all her little matters in the sweet-heart- 
ing line. When she enters her thirteenth year, send 


| ished. Here she must féad a little, and spell 
rw but rp A every wr like grammar as a 
vulgarity and a plague. Put her up to “wooly-w000 
be a woo play tail,” and she is Frenchie Strum 
er up six octaves and a half of the pianar, and 
down again, and make her look charfiling at the 
harp, and she is Musicked. Inform her that Tamer- 
lane succeeded Charles XII. as the Emperor of 
China, and that Julius Cesar defeated C Il on 
the banks of the Macquarrie river in Nova Zembla, 
and she is completely Historified. Tell her that 
{Chimborazo is a great salt lake in Siberia, and that 
the Po is a burning mountain in Arabia Felix, and 
let her give a whirl or two to the globe, and point 
out the longitude of the Arctic Circle and the lati- 
tude of the Equator, and she is hied. Make 
her waltz for three hours in the week with a French 
valet out of place, and she is Zttitudinized. 
other accomplishments ma obtained for money, 


8 be 
without any exertion og, her art. So much for 
“heddication.” . {London Sunday Times. 
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THREE FAULTS OF NURSES. 
Ist. To lisp in baby style, when the same words 


in an endearing tone would please as ; the re- 
verse should be: the voice clear, tic, each 
syllable articulated, for imitation. 2d. To tell of 
witches, ghosts, and goblins coming down chimney, 
if they cry; whereas, children should be taught that 
if they behaveswall ing ‘can harm them. Such 
superstitions — -d fpoh young minds, are rare- 
ly got ridlef. $d. 'To direct a child to act like a man; 


fpnee of manners, and thereby | 
lence. But company without; .. 


able; it alone) 


and good citizens. e one- to us only in/u 
the higher walks of life; the pwill be a trea- 
sure to us, even if our lot should place us im ‘the 


her. @o Miss Diddlefidget’s “Establishment,” to be|ro 
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i ee THE DOG. i 4 
on thetbtrong*instinctive atta of the 
) the human race, his fidelity a tifarious 
Gonjecture is by no means ngruous, 


ithe first animal subdued, or invited 
. ct, by Man. To 
illustra position = yr uite pat to 
our common sense feelings—su 

a section, large as you please, of an unfurnish- 
ed,uninhabited world, upon which should drop down 
from the clouds, or arise from the depths of the 
earth, simultaneously, a man and a dog, within one 
hundred yards of each other, what would be the re- 
sult?—why; the dog immediately after the alarm of 
his descent or ascent should have subsided, would 
cast his eyes and his regards towards the man; and 
in a little space of time, lowering his head, and put- 
ting forth his feet leisurely, would advance with 
cautious and measured steps, towards his future 
master by legitimacy and divine right, and, wagging 
his tail, lick the hand advanced to-him. A few 
words to the purpose, are as good as a thousand; 
and we flatter ourselves thus to have settled the 
matter, almost equally as well, as if Buffon himself 
had settled it. 

Our present races of Sporting Dogs are thus dis- 
tinguished and denominated: Hounds—the Blood- 
hound, Stag and Buck Hound, Greyhound, Fox 
Hound, Terrier, Beagle, Harrierfand Lurcher.— 
Gun Dogs—the Pointer and Setter, Land and Wa- _. 
ter Spaniel, the Newfoundland Dog and Poodle. 

The Shepherd’s Dog, Mastiff, Vermin Cur, Fox 
Cur, Draught ae ee it, Bull Dog, Dalmatian, tia 
Italian Greyhound, French and German Lap Dogs,§ 
English Comforters, Dutch Pugs, Cur and Mongrel ™ 
varieties. 

The Dog, as well as the Horse, seemso have 
been unknown upon the continent of America, so 
long as a — oe was unknown e Eu- 

Ox,. mestion, nat » if not 
sclentificall 1a 2 wari of the canine ott pre- 
sume must have been equally unknown. Dogs pro- 
create in their first year, the bitch carries her _ 
young, perhaps never, except accidentally, less than 
sixty-two days; but generally a few days long aT’ 
She produces about half a dozen whelps ordinal ” 
sometimes as many as a dozen; at ot only.two 4 
or three. In these respects, the dog t Rf 
somewhat nearly. The bitch in her on, is & 
— lover, and her taste, when 
argest males she can find, often 
and her offspring, prodycing death inst 
crease of individual life. 

4 be common, or — favourite py we of. 

ogs, the greater or all the puppies of the lit- 
ters, should be ie 5 destroyed, since both, “"". 
\town and country are so overrun with useless, stary- 












ing, and miserable c nd the same salutary and 
humane rule should erved with respect to. 
cats, Litters of » val should sj 


be culled, and -the wu ng or Fe rth 
put out of life, in which they cannot be wanted.— 
The remainder, in order to confirm and assure their 
worth, together with the bitch, should ept per- 
fectly dry, warm and clea at 


n, a i ’ as ‘ 
much as possible from the Kite and ; ‘a ” 







Tan 0g liv ea enttae even twenty five 3 
of age, and his chief ies are the Distemper, the : 
access of which is at a period of about .bis half 








promis and —. for which» there is cure 
death; and that remedy should, on cxergroun’ 
n tion and nce, both for 


pd , ud brute 
and human race, be administered..on the first no- 
ti " < ~ £ 








\,¢ arly acquaintance with human nature, extend o 

p¥iews.of the moral world, and are enabled 

ire such a habit-of discernment, and.cof: 
igm at, as others obtain only by ex, 
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whereas, it is not often becoming for a little boy to 
ape the man, but only to conform his eagle 

$ age. every age has its own peculiar 
anCcsA . 


mote 
[ Galaxy. 


Soe meine shoald be ¢ 


; In the Distemper. the ' 
‘warm, and his food 
e cooling and aperient kind, at the same time, 
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nouri As to worming the Vv as @ preven- 
tive of the rabies or madness, it is merely to make 
the pour animal’s tongue sore, in order to humour a 
groundless old woman’s whim. On this affair and 
various othéPeparticulars, which however useful, it 
is imposstblé fo enlarge in this work, we refer, once 
for all, to the British Field Sports. The dog should 
have air, exercise and grass, and particularly, if 
high fed and indulged, should be purged two or 
three times in the year, and as often as necessary 
have sulphur mixed with his water. Warming and 
combing should not be neglected. With such care, 
his health, hilarity and cleanliness are assured, and 
much disagreeable trouble avoided. 

The food of the dog, regularly fed, should be 
two daily portions, however small, of some kind of| 
flesh. With this may be joined farinaceous and/ 
vegetable etihineoghend, fine-pollard, dog-bis- | 
cuit, potatoes, carrots, parsnips—soups made from! 
the above, or with sheeps’ heads and trotters. It} 
should be remembered that dogs, feeding so much) 
upon the firm substance of bones, which they break’! 
with their teeth, are almost always troubled with! 
constipation of the bowels, whence occasional laxa-' 
tives are necessary to them; and also that the teeth) 
of aged dogs are so much worn, as to require meat! 
of easier mastication than in their youth, or they 
cannot be kept in good health and condition. With 
respect to medicine, it is a long experienced fact, 
that nothing agrees better with the constitution of 
the dog and cat, than sulphur and calomel, and no- 
thing is so easy of administration. The sulphur 
may be given in milk or water, and the calomel, 
either in the same way, or more surely, enveloped, 
two or three grains or more for a dose, in a piece 
of flesh. [Sportsman's Repository. 
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SPORTING BOOKS. 
New York, Jan. 28, 1827. 
Joun S. Sainner, Esq. 

Dear Sit#—W ill you allow me the sportsman’s cor- 
ner of your valuable paper, to convey to your nu- 
merous readers, that the following sporting books 
may be had at Wm. A. Colman’s Literary Reposi- 
tory, 86 Broadway, New York. 

Scorr’s Sportsman’s Rerosirony—comprising a 
series of forty highly finished line engravings, re- 
Beyoting the Horse and Dog, in all their varie- 
ies, from»paintings by Marshall, Reinagle, Gilpin, 
Stubbs and Cooper; accompanied with a compre-| 
hensive hiistbrical and systematic description of the! 
different ;species of each, their appropriate uses,| 
man ent, improvement, &c. interspersed with 
anecdotes of the most celebrated Horses and Dogs, 
and their owners; likewise a great variety of prac- 
tical information of training, and the amusements 
of the field. 4to. Laadon price, 31. 3s. 

To enable any gentleman to remit the amount for 
a copy, 15 dollars only will be charged. Also, a 
few copies of 

Scorr’s Hu Fievp Sports, with thirty-four 
fine engravings, embracing practical instructions in 
Shooting, Hunting, Coursing, Racing, Fishing, &c. 
with observations on the breaking and training of 
Dogs and Horses; also on the management of Fowl- 

meee pieces; and all other sporting implements. In 
one large volume, 8vo, London price 11. 18s. Price! 
$10 single copy; or $19 for two copies. 
* Jom» Laweenoe’s Puitosopuicat anp Practi- 
cat. Treatise on Horses, aud on the moral duties 
of man towards the brute creation—comprehending 
the choice, management, purchase, and sale of eve- 
y description of the Horse; the improved method of; 

shoeing; medical preseriptions, and surgical treat- 








edition, with large additions. Price ¢6. 


Sporting Paints of every description, just re- 


Sporting Works which can be had in London. Or- 
ders forwarded the first of every month—by 
WM. A. COLMANS> 


86 Broad-way, up stairs, New . 
Eee —_—____— | 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


MR. LATHROF’S SPEECH 
On a motion to indefinitely postpone a bill for the 
support and maintenance of the poor. 


Mr. Lathrop said, he was as willing as any one, 
tohave the wants of those who are unable to sup- 











themselves attended to; but he believed there}, 
a 


d been a very general mistake in every country, 
as to the proper mode of their relief. This is evi- 
dent from the different systems in operation, and 
the contrariety of the opinions of those who have 
investigated this matter. are 

He thought he could not better explain his views 
than by stating the practical result of different coun- 
tries, in attempting to relieve their poor. In Eng- 
land, since the middle of the last century, it appears 
that pauperism has inereased just as fast as legal 
provision has been made, and much faster than the 


population. 
Wheat, per bushel. 


Years. 
1750 4s. 2d. 
10 


1760 

1770 5 

1780 11 

1790 4 

1800 2 

1810 5,407,000 © 4 

1820 7,329,594 8 

The population of England in 1750, was 7,500,- 

000; and in 1820, about 11,000,000. In Scotland 
the support of the poor is left principally to volun 
tary benevolent institutions. 

- Per cent. of Paupers’ Expenditures in 1817. 
Scotland, 3 - l. 119,000 
England, 25 6,915,247 

Public pauper expense in New York for the 
Year Expense. 
1815 $245,000 
1819 - 368,645 
1822 470,000 


s 


Expenditure. 
l. 713,009 
965,000 
1,306,000 
1,774,000 
2,567,000 

3,861,000 1 

1 


- 


In New Hampshire. 
Years. Expend. Pop. Per cent. of paupers. 
1800 $17,000 183,858  3-10ths of 1 per cent, 
1820 80,000 244,161 1 per cent. 

In Massachusetts. 
1820 $350,000 . 523.287 No. of paupers 7,000 
In Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 

Years. Vo. of paupers. 
1817 130 
1819 
1821 


183 
206 


Lancaster county. 
Expenses. 
$16,497 
16,982 
1821 212 15.351 
1824 208 16,051 
The report of the Franklin county poor house is, 
“That the managers consider such institutions high 
ly necessary for the blind and infirm, that have met 
with misfortunes, and have not wherewith to sup- 
port them at this time (1823) we have a 
number here, that, if there was no institution, they 
would not be a charge; thepealculate on being kept 
a considerable time before 
relief. Dissipation.and other bad habits is the 
cause.” ae ee 
Delaware county.—“The establishment 6f a house 


117 
129 


1816 
1817 


umber, or from some other cause, there is more 
than when méaintan.ed in the different townships.” 


ment in all known diseases. 2 vols. thick 8vo. ah employment in this county, has increased the 


ceived; and orders promptly atfended to for any! In 1824 the secretary of state in New Xgrk re- 
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they acquire an order of 





ported, that “of the whole 3 ‘mane 
paupers (6,896) the returns and estimates } var- 


rant the ced tl that at least 1,585 niale persons 


af 


were reduced state by the excessive use of 
ardent spirits,’ of consequence, thei families 
(consisting of 989 wives and 2,167 chien) were 
reduced to the same penury and want-sthus pre- 
senting strong evidence of the often asserted ct, 
that intemperance has* produced more than two 
thirds of all the permanent pauperism in the state: 
and there is little hazard in adding, that to the same 
cause may be ascribed more than one half of the 
occasional pauperism.” 

In Scotland, where knowledge is diffused among 
all, industry thus encouraged, the few poor they 
have, supported by their relations, religious and 
charitable institutions, the expense for many years 
has been more than twenty times Jess than in Eng- , 
land, with her hereditary paupers, supported out of,9..% 
the public treasury. we 

From this, Mr. Speaker, it-clearly appearsyby umm 
the experience of other states and countries, tha 
the system sought to be established by this ‘bill, 
will not answer the purposes intended by its friends, ~ 
Its provisions are such that it could not be carried - >} 
into effect without great inconvenience to the com. 5 
missioners, and great expense to your counties. All... “fF 
that appears to me to be necessary, is so tu change : 
your laws gradually, that voluntary charitable in- 
stitutions, in which there is strict economy, may 
take charge of the,poor and really necessitous, and *’ 
with kindnéss admifpister to their relief. 





Livine 1 Spain, ire 
A family that I got acquainted with ina proving #4 
cial town in Spain, gave me an account of their ex-'74 
penditure. They were decent people, and though)” & 
with small means, were visited by the rich, Their *@ 
house was the resort of very agreeable company. 
The family consisted of a man and wife, their two 
daughters (grown up) and a maid servant, a 
DAILY EXPENDITURE. 
(The pound of meat in Spain is 32 ountes.) 
Half pound of beef, 8. 
Half pound of bacon, 
Half pint of peas, 
One onion, 
One cabbage, sad, &c. 
Thre pounds of fne bread, 
Fuel, 


0 


MANNER OF COOKiyg, " 

Breakfast, at eight o’cloék.—The beef, bacons® 
peas, onion, and a little spice, boiled for an hour in 
three pints of water, and the broth »oured on emer 
pound of bread, cut in thin slices. ‘They take this nF 
soup with mint finely powdered. 4 

Dinner, at one o’clock.—The same meat and peas al» 
boiled again for two hours with a cabbage, or boos 
of pumpkin, about 51b. weight, seasoned with pepper. 
The broth of this second boiling put on sliced bread, 
and boiled separately for half an hour. This se 
is served up first, then the eabbage, and then 
bacon.—N. B. If there are any children, this b 
is squeezed between two slices of bread for 
supper. ae 

Supper.—The same beef chopped or minced, atid 
put to boil for an hour. ro capsicum, 

a head of garlic, with two s of oil, finishin 
with @ plentiful dish of salad, onions or cucumbers, 
according to the season. 2, 

Drink — Water on all Oecasions, 

Ihe house in which they lived was their o 
their income, Which was very little more than] 
is 4d a day, came from the rent of three houses 
thé town, their only property. ‘They hadsexpet 
tions from an uncle, a dignitary in the ¢hared, 
he gave nothing. . i aa 
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Bi TRENGTH oF Mareruts. 
Metals, 


sof @ square inch, | 
+ avoirdupoise. 

. 150,000 
113,077 
61,228 
56,473 
$8,257 
$0,888 
7,129 
3,146 
1,060 


oy 
Steel} razor temper, 
Tron 3 


@opper ditto, 
Piatinum ditto, 
Silver ditto, 
Gold ditto, 

Tio ditto, 

Lead ditto, 
Antimony (cast) 


. 


Woods. 
‘i 24,696 
20,582 
18,915 
17,820 
17,709 
17,379 
14,220 
14,186 
14,054 
13,489 
13,176 
13,000 
11,093 
12,782 
12,7892 
12,186 
12,168 
10,584 
6,641 
4,973 


Lance wood, 
Locust tree, 
Ash (Frasinus) 
Oak, 


Beech, 
Arbutus, 
eak, 


Alder, 





. 


0 years in useye 


Mahogany, 
hestaat (10 
aple, 
oplar, 
Cedar, , : 
Miscellaneous Substances, 
Hemp fibres, glued together, 
aper strips, glued together, 
vory, . 


“Slate (Welsh) 
Plate lass, 
Mar (Whité 
Horn of an ox, 
ortland stone, 
Brick, ~ 
Plaster of Paris, 


Mortar of sand and lime, sixteen 
years made, ‘ : 


_———— eee, 


! Instinct anp Reason, 

we The following fact goes far towa 
© instinct differs chiefly in degree from reason:—4 
r Years since, a pair of Sparrows, which had built 
thatch roof of a house, at Poole, were obsery- 
» 4 to continue their regular visits 
Saeee fer the time when the young birds ta 
sis Md TI unusual circumstance continued throughout 
4 year, and in the Winter, a gentleman who had 
ong observed them, determined on investigat- 

therefore mo 
the young ones d 
af #s iece of string or worsted, which 
ODS formed a Part of the nest, having become accident- 
(My twisted around its Jeg, ing thus incapacitat- 
4... Procuring its own sus 


tenanee, it. had b 
€ continued exertions of its s. 


[Zoological Journal, 


., y Powner. 
ao, “8 Most of the 8 sold as plate pow pun - 

Ger a Variety of namiés, th ojurious mixtore 
ich j sometimes so far to 


ere is an j 

quicksilver, yw 8 said 

Der ittle, that it wil) even 

: itening, 
Mand, applied wet and ru 
Pasiest, safest, and certainly the.ch 

Hp amerders; jewellers and silvers, tl 

maueres, seldom use any thing else, “iW 


92,000 
30,000 
16,626 
12,800 
9,420 
9,000 
7,667 
"784 
300 
72 


50 


ke flight. 


7 | 
Ties, al 


o> 


d 


po 
rds proving that! of 
Currants, 


to the nest a out some of 


1 
| Water, 


4 of s 
ah aan mace and rose 


To preserve 
Constituti 
een | forts, abs 


ee 
Purified! of Ma 
bbed till dry,.is 9 other states, 
y for| were 
how-/eon 


ever, the plate be boiled a little in water, 
Oudeeof calcined hartshora in powder to about}the 
thradlbints of water, then drained over the vessel inj; 
Which it was boiled, and afterwards dried b 
lire, while sotne soft linen rags % Boiled in 
quid til] they have wholly j » these rags 
when dry, not only assist to 
bright with 


afterwards be rubbed bri 
ae, Serve admirably for cleaning brass locks, finger 


plates, pee ay 
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ange, as certain as the thaw of 
nd it behoves us to adapt, as readily 
» Our institutions, to make 

f 


the condit; in wh 


6 
i . 
be cut y Slavery will disappear, 
> Like 8 Indian’s gun, cost- 
i A condition, in which 
» 8 in the country of 


ew Eng- 
and the 


FOR YOUNG HOUSE KEEPERS, 
COMPOSITION Caxgs. 


One pound of flour, one of sy r, half a pound 
of butter, seven €8gs and a gill of brandy. 


LOAF CAKE...’ s a f 
our, two’ of sugar; three quar- = as in New England, will make 
Pound of jard, the same ‘quantity of but. 


d drink his own cider. Since the 
dint of yeast, eight » One quart of milk; |$€ttlement of the vast and so much more Productive 
ugar in flours. add'the raisins and Spice | B&W 


regions of the West, We can no | 
trisine slave lalben, make grain, nor tob 
g. 
TEA @AKrE, beef, nor horses, nor mules, 


sylvania and western New Y, 
PS of sugar, three ©888. one cup of but- io; especially 
ne @up of milk, a small lump of pearl ash, and 
d cake. 


when the 

: J j constructed, and in their 
t not quite so stiff as pound cake shall have melted away. Le 
PINT Caxe. for the change. We are in 
1) One tea cup of sy 

One te 


kinds of revolutio 
Spices, 


all th 
SOFT GINGERBREAp, 


resent we are in that 
produces melancholy 

are just casting the slough; we 
i € state will be far 


SS. \We 


Fire pounds of fl 


ters of 4 


make 


One pint of doug! 
€r; three eggs; 


th raisins and 


Sar, one of A 
® spoonful of pearl oq provi- 


tar 
ing population is, 
i ach the 


Wi rd work 


Six tea Cups of flour, 
cream, one of butter: 


and Gne tea Spoonful 
# 


One poun 
two_ergs be 


WAFERS, 
d of flour, quarter 
at, one glass of Win 
JUMBLEs, 
our, two of sugar, one of but- 
a little carraway seed; add a 
© eggs are not sufficiert. 


of a pound of butter, | 41,, 


t 
€, anda nutmeg, ey 


et 2 
bouring people, is the be 
ened brute Orce, howey. 
ways weak, because it 
tion from abroad, and 
Violence, 

We hold 
York, and 
en acco 
» One by the fol 


wine. 
mon and 


Of plain well informed !a- 
iter, But mere unenlight- 
ern ically strong, is al- 
is ever in dan r of corrup- 

of internal issention and 


states the example of New 


b of what hiige 


a 
- 
‘ 


Three pounds of fl 
Tr eight eggs, with 
milk if th 


te 

little up to other 

Some idea m 

mplished there d legi tion, 

lowing extract. —— : 

rose water, ait 

(Fr 

e3 Common Schools 

leay-| day 


nual re 
Te common h 
It appears by this report, ¢ 
rt 7 a| 22d wards in the State, 721 made reports ac- 
quarters of a or cording to law, and that only two towns are delin- 
“r nine eggs, a little quent, and that one of these delinquencies was oc- 
Casioned by the death of the town a 
b of the above,— That there are. in the towns whi made re- 
the powers n and a sound) port, 8114 school districts, and consequently the 
on, and the means of obtaining solid com like number of Common schools organized; and tliat 
tain from all these superfluous compounds, ] returns have been received from 7544 of those dis- 
tricts, Nee 


AN Er SD FARM De That $41 new school districts 


during the year 1926 
» Faupay, Fesrvary 9, 1827, 
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DIET BREAD, * 


flour, one of sugar; nine eggs, 
the whites, a little mace and 


One pound of 


WONDERs. ' of the 723 towns 
Two pounds of flour, three 
ugar, half a pound of butt 
Water. 


(4 recipe more valuabiiien 


tricts w ha 
by 427, 


preceding year 
Th in the districts whase 


Bartimore at e are 
have yi 


ade returns, 411,152 children 

5 and 15—and that in the com " 

istri ildren es been 
“general avera 

t Snonthe a 
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Vinges us that the whole ch 
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© ing on his part to merit the public’s confidence, and to 
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county ‘of Onondaga; Paris, in the éounty of Onei- 
da, and Homer, in Cortland county. ¢Pbere,are 18 
towns, in which more than 1500 children are taught, 


and 91 tospms, in each of which more than 1000 are 
instruc Anually. 

The $185,965 26 has been paid to the 
several ¢ts during the year 1826; of this sum, 


$80,000 was paid frém the state treasury; $94,243 
96 cents was raised by a tax upon the respective 
towns; and $11,721 27 was derived from a local 
fund which is possessed by several counties. It is 
a condition of the school law, that there shall be 
assessed upon each town,an amount equal to that 
which is apportioned to the town from the state 
treasury. And this sum may be increased by a vote 
of the town. It will be seen that the towns have 
raised $14,243 97 more than was requisite to enti- 
tle them to a participation in the public fund. This 
fact is creditable to the enlightened patriotism of 
the inhabitants of those towns which have been 
thus liberal. 

The number of children instructed in the com- 
mon schools, exceeds, by 16,200, the whole num- 
ber between the ages of 5 and 15 years. This esti- 
mate does not te at the cities of New York and 
Albany, where the children, between 5 and 15, are 
not reported. The returns show an increase of 
15,566 of the children between 5 and 15; and the 
number of ehildren taught in the common schools, 
has increased 13,863 since the last annual report. 

By the returns of 1816, it appears that the num- 
ber of children between 5 and 15, was $6,342 more 
than the number instructed during that year in the 
common schools; in the year 1826, the number be- 
tween 5 and 15, is 16,200 less than the number 
taught—making a difference in favour of those in- 
structed,of more than 50,000. 





&#The seed of the Cesarean Kale, frequently in- 
quired for, is not to be had at the seed stores in this 
city. 





< 
PLOUGHS, &c. 

The subscriber is now prepared to furnish his cus- 
tomers with Gideon Davis’ Improved Patent Ploughs, 
in all their variety. Also, Rhodes’ valuable Patent Hill- 
side Ploughs, together with his Cylindrical Straw Cut- 
ter; Brown’s Vertical Spinners, Cultivators, &c. From 
the very liberal encouragement he has been favoured 
with for the two,Jast seasons, ynd the universal satis- 
faction expressed: by his customers, he flatters himself 
with the fullest confidence of their continuing their 
support to his establishment, which he is daily extend- 
ing—assuring the public that no exertion shall be want- 


render his establishment worthy of their attention. 
Orders for blacksmith work in the line of Ploughs 
and Edge Tools, will be executed in the best-manner, 
and on reasonable terms. Orders by mail, post paid, 
will meet prompt attention. 
JONATHAN S. EASTMAN. 





No. 36 Pratt-street, immediately opposite the United | Six per cent. 1813, (div. off,) 100 101% 

Hotel. , 1814, do. fis. 100 102% 
N. B. Wanted, a quantity of tough White Oak Butts » 1815, go. fs 100 104 

dor Plough timber. J.S.E. |'Three per cent. oo. w 100 804 

February 9, 1827 Four and half per cent. do. 100 1024 
Five per cent. do. 100 107 


SINCLAIR & MOURE, 
Offer for sale at their Agricultural Repository, a 
and general assortment of Garden Seeds, most of 
w have been either imported from London, or care- 
fully selected in New England last fall, from seed-rais- 
ers of. feet, respectability, by one of the firm, who had 
an oprereansty of seeing the roots and plants from 
which the seeds were om Bey and since reabived have 
been proved in our hot bed provided for the pd@tpose; 
giving us the fullest confidence in their germination 
and purity. Priced catalogues of which will be fur- 
nished gratis. 
Also seeds, such as Timothy, red and white Clo- 
ver, Ray Grass, Lucerne and Sainfoin, Vetches or Tares. 


—Recipe for finishing a Young Lady—T: 
Nurses—History of the Dog—On Poor Laws—Living in 
Spain—Highest relative strength of Materials—Instinct| 


tent self-sharpening steel-point Plough, of all sizes.— 
This last, we think, needs only to be known, to insure 
its general use; its performance and economy inmsmith- 
work, renders it valuable; they are now made’strong 
and not liable to break. Our Cultivators this season 
are made light and of very strong wood, suitable for 
the mule or small hofses. 

Wheat Fans, Corn Shellers, and Cutting or Chaffing 
Boxes, warranted to perform well; we have recently 
received many expressions of satisfaction of their work. 

Fruit Trees.—We have about 4,000 choice, grafted 
Fruit Trees, of good size to plant out this spring, at our 
nursery at Poplar Hill, five miles from the city; and will 
be packed in mats and wet moss, if requested, and may 
in this order be shipped to a great distance without inju- 
ry—priced catalogues of which can be furnished gratis. 

We are under necessity of informing our friends, 
that in future we shall confine our sales principally to 
cash, or acceptances in town at short dates. 

P. S. Wanted to purchase, a quantity of Millet seed. 

2d mo., 9, 1827. 





(Reported for the American Farmer, by Merrrman & 
Gittings, Stockand Exchange Brokers.) 
Baltimore, Feb. 9, 1821, 
par value. present 
price 





BANK STOCKS. 


U. States’ Bank Stock, per share, f.s. $100 118 
Bank of Maryland, do. $00 227w 
Bank of Baltimore, do. (div. off,) 300 342 w 
Union Bank Maryland, do. do.w 75 75w 
Mechanics’ Bank, . - . w 9 9.50 
Franklin Bank, . ‘ , - w 20 25,95 
Commercial and Farmers’ Bank, w 20 26.25 
Farmers’ and Merchants’ Bank, 50 54.25 
City Bank, é ‘ r w 15 2.80 
Marine Bank, ‘ ‘ ‘ w 25 27.25 
Farmers’ Bank of Maryland, 50 53w 
. CITY STOCKS. , 
orporation 6 per cent. redeemable 

“ans 1836" 100 1Mw 
Do. 5 per cent. redeemable in 1832, 100 101 w 
Penitentiary 5 pr. cent. stock; (none2 199 

in market,) A . 
Museum, 8 per cent. (no demand.) 
Masonic Hall, 6 per cent. . . 100 parg int. 


Annuities, or Ground Rents, : 6 to 10 per cent. 


ROAD STOCKS. 
Reister’s Town, . (div. off,) fs. 20 10.25 
York, A . do. fis. 20 7.25 
Frederick, . - do. fis. 20 11.75 
Washington and Baltimore, . 50 ° $1.50 
Baltimore Water Company Stock, 50 93 
per share, (div. off,) . 
Union Manuf. Co. Stock, per share, 50 14w 
Gas Stock, . . 100 130 


Temascaltepec Mining Co's, per share, 600 800 
Havre de Grace Turnpike 6 percts. par & interest 


U. STATES’ STOCK. 


W., wanted—f. s., for sale, by Merryman & Gittings. 
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ARTICLES: 


BEEF, Baitimore Prime, 
BACON, and Hams,. . 
BEES-W AX, Am. yellow 
COFFEE, Java,..... 
Havana,.. . ." 
COTTON, Louisiana, &c. 
Georgia Upland,.. . 
COTTON YARN, No. 10, 
An advance of 1 cent 
each number to No. 18. 
CANDLES, Mould, . . 
Dipt, ..-cccecre 
2 See 
FEATHERS, Live,.. . 
FISH, Herrings,Sus. 
Shad, trimmed, 
FLAXSEED, 
FLOUR, Superfine, city, 
Fine, > 
Susquehanna, superfi. 
GUNPOWDER, Balti. . 
GRAIN, Ind. corn, yellow 
white 
Wheat, Family Flour, 
do. Lawler, & Red,new 
do. Red, Susque. . 
Rye, .. ec cece 
Barley, Eastern ... 
Do. country....- 
Clover Seed, Red bs 
Ruta Baga Seed;;. . 
Orchard Grass Seed, 
Mangel Wurtzel Seed, 
Timothy Seed, ....- 
Oats, 
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Beans, White, ... . 
HEMP, Russia, clean, . 
Do. Country.... 
HOPS, Ist sort, (1826 
HOGS’ LARD,..... 
LEAD, Pig... % >. ‘ 
Bar... 


LEATHER, Soai, best, 
MOLASSES, sugar-house 
Havana, Ist qual. . . 
NAILS, 620d. ..... 
NAVAL STORES, Tar, 
BHO, « 2 + « We rer 
Turpentine, Soft, .. 
OIL, Whale, common, . 
Spermaceti, winter . 
PORK, Baltimore Mess, 
do. Prime,... 
PLASTER, cargo price, 
ground, .. 
RICE, fresh, 
SOAP, Baltimore White, 
Brown and yellow, 
WHISKEY, Ist proof, .« 
PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr 
APPLE BRANDY, Ist pr 
SUGARS, Havana White, 
do. Brown,.. 
Louisiana, .....-- 
Loaf, beh 
SPICES, Cloves,....- 
Ginger, Ground,. . - 
Pepp@fy.- + os eee 
SALT, St. Ubes,....- 
Liverpool ground . . 
SHOT, Balt. all sizes, . 
WINES, Madeira, L. P. 
do. _Sicily,. . 
Lisbon, 
Port, first quality, . . 
woue, Merino, full bl’d 
do.  crossed,. . 
Common, Country, . 
Skinners’ or Pulled, . 
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per. 


bbl. 
Ib. 


gal. 


c.lb. 


bush 
clb. 
gal. 


al. 
Ib. 
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In store, Garden and Field Tools; Bar-share Ploughs, 
assorted; Wood’s Patent, assorted. Also, Winan’s Pa- 


and Reason—Plate Powder—Recipes for young Houseé- 
keepers—Editorial, the Prospects of Maryla 
lic Schools recommended. 


and, and Pub- 
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Printed every Friday, at $5 per annum, for J@I 

SKINNER, Editor, by Joun D. Tor, corné 
arket streets, where every deser 
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AGRICULTURE. - 
7 "New Ossects ror THE ATTENTION or MaryLanv 
—- > AND SOUTHERN FarMERS. 
12 (Every one must agree that some of the articles 
50 which bavé been bitherto relied upon as the great 
22 staples of the middle and southern states, have 
20 j been rendered unprofitable either by extended ri- 
4 valry and increased prodaction at home, or by want 
of demand from abroad With regard to tobacco, 
: the self-labouring planters on the new and rich slaty 
4 lands, and with the economical habits of Ohio, are 
18 supplanting the slave holding, less economical, and 
16 less Jaborious planters of Maryland and Virginia— 
15 and the cotton planter of the south has to contend 


against the extended culture of that commodity, 
eastward, in his own country; whilst abroad, espe- 
cially in England, if the quantity consumed be not 

5 diminished, yet the customer there, being curtailed 
in his market here and elsewhere for his manufac- 

; dures, can no longer afford to give the price he was 
Rront to do for the raw material. The present prices 


ject will not have been without its use, if it only 
lead each farmer and planter to cultivates dozen or 
two of vines to give hops enough for his own use— 
in making cheap and wholesome beer, to be d-unk, 
Without stint, by all the family, im Jieu of whiskey, 
which is selfishly provided for his own exclusive use 
and that of his male friends.< If, when the hops 
are provided, he should ask how the beer is to 
made of good quality, and at the most trifling cost, 
we shall be ready to give him the information. A 
lew dozen hills in a garden would be more than suf. 
ficient for this purpose, and there cannot be a more 
cleanly agreeable employment of time, than that 
which is devoted to the culture of this beautiful 
and‘fragrant vine.] 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF HOPS. 
From the Memoirs of the Board of Agriculture of the 
4 State of New York.) 
(he rapid increase of breweries in our state, 
andthe consequent substitution of malt liquors for 
ardent spirits, is generally considered auspicious to 





threaten with general ruin. In this state of things! 
there has arisen’an imperious necessity to cast) 
. about in search of new objects, on which to em-| 
ploy our labour and capital; nor can we longer neg-| 
ect every practicable economical improvement in} 
our domestic habits. Yet, indisputable as is this! 
necessity, who turns from the beaten track to be-| 
stow his labour on something more profitable? Are! 
not the same articles, and those alone, cultivated) 
now that were a half century ago? Yet it is noto-| 
rious that many commodities of great value and 
extensive consumption, are imported from other! 
states, which there is no reason to suppose might| 
pot be produced in our own. Why, for instance, | 
should we get all our hops from New England, and 
* all.our barley from Virginia? The complaint of! 
, halt times is deep and loud. Brokers, manufac-! 
\ turers, and monied capitalists are the only persons| 
" whose affairs prosper and whose coffers accumulate. 
The planter, the farmer, the merchant, at the end of 
each revolving year, beholds his labours. like the 
toils of Sisyphus, ending where they began, fortu- 
nate, indeed, if he has not lost ground; yet what 
. playter or farmer has even inquired and reflected, 
t much less experimented, to see whether he might 
? not essay with advantage some new object of culti- 
vation? Why, for instance, should the breweries of 
Marviand be for ever supplied with their hops from 
Massachusetts? Is it because the landholder of this 
F< state Aas proved that he cannot compete with the 
(© hop planter of that, where land is dearer? And 
might not the same question be asked in regard to 
many other things? At all events we would circu. 
late the best information we can collect on this sub- 
ject, and earnestly invite communications from 
those who have more leisure to pursue the inquiry— 
how far the srowers of grain and the plauters of to- 
bacco may apply their altention and labour to objects 
28 D® 4 not lutherto considered and tried. 
eee With respect to hops, those who have taken the 
2 previous volumes of this journal, know that we 
Ere sedulously sought the best information, from 
the best sources. Fron articles on that topick, not 
‘hitherto published, we now select ‘the following 
from Dickson, with some introuuctory observations 
by Judge Buel, the able editor of the third and last 
volume of the Memoirs of the New York Board of 
Agriculture. ; 

At a single brewery in this city, there are used 
about 16,000 pounds, chiefly from Boston. ‘The 
present price is 20 cents; two months past the price 

was 24 cents per pound. Supposing the yield per 
“Acre to be, as stated to be in Englamd—1200 pounds 
at 20 cents, there would be a product of $240 per 
Pacre. But suppose half, or even one-third of this 
ito be realized? However, we leave every one to 
© make his own calculation. Our noticé of the sub- 
tee. No. 48,—vo.. 8. 
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the health and morals of our population. The cul- 
tivation of barley and “hops, therefore, has become 
a Matter of public interest. Our farmers possess 
the requisite knowledge, and need no other encou- 
ragement than good prices,to furnish the first arti- 
cle to any extent that may be required. As to the 
latter, our kuowledge of the.method and profits of 
their culture, is circumscribed to a few districts, in 
which they are becoming a considerable, and we 

elieve a profitable staple. Having failed in our 
endeavours to obtain an account of the method of 
cultivating the hop in this state, our duty to the 
public impels us to give the English method; which, 
though not adapted in all particulars to our prac- 
tice, may, nevertheless, afford valuable suggestions 
to those who have embarked in the hop raising bu- 
siness, and may serve as a guide to the novice who 
has no instructor at hand. The following extracts 
are from Dickson’s Farmer’s Companion, one of 
{ue most approved British publications upon agri- 
culture.—E. } 


_ The hop is a plant of the fibrous-rooted peren- 
nial kind, which climbs to a considerable height, 
under the support of poles. There is only one spe 
cies of this plant in cultivation, but which has seve- 
tal varieties, as the red bind, the green-bind, the 
white-bind, &c. It is chiefly grown for the sake of 
the bud and flower, which are employed in the 
brewing of beer and other malt liquors for the pur. 
pose of imparting an agreeable bitter to them. 

The first of the above varieties affords a very 
smali hop; but, from its hardy nature, is capable of 
being cultivated in exposed situations, and where 
the climate is cold and not adapted to the other 
sorts. It is said to possess the property of resist- 
ing the blast more effectually than any of the other 
varieties, often appearing healthy and vigorous, in 
seasons when the other kinds are greatly infested 
with flies and lice; and at the period of picking to 
be less exposed to injury from the effects of the sun 
or rain than those of the other sorts. 

The second, or green-bind, though less hardy 
than the preceding kind, is considerably more pro- 
ductive, and on the middling descriptions of land, 
in situations that are not too much exposed, often 
succeeds very well. ; 

But the third, or white bind, which ‘is still more 
delicate and tender,is the most in estimation, on 
account of its being more early, and the produce 
selling ata much higher price. 

The most proper situations for plantations of this 
kind are those that have an easy, natural, sloping 
positionttowards the south, or which are more level, 
and possess the advantages of a south westerly ex- 
posure, and which are well protected and sheltered 
from the effects of the north and north-easterly 
winds, by high grounds, tall fences,or trees of the 


y See 
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ing at some distance mf them.” 
But, as the plants grow closely together, and rise to 

a consite height in the stems, they should not 
by-any means be confined, or too much closed up 
in the plantations themselves, but hav. benefit 
of a full and perfectly free admissio i 

tion of air, as well as light and the infli 
sun; as these have not only the effect o 
the vigour and healthy growth of the binds, but, by 
quickly dissipating and drying up the superabun- 
dant moisture that may rest upon them, prevent the 
crops from being so much injured by the blast or 
mildew ‘This is fully shown by the circumstance 
of the middle or more close parts of such crops, 
especially where they are extensive, being greatly 
injured in this way, while the outside parts, that 
have the advantage of being more fully exposed to 
the air, sustain no injury at all in these respects. 

It has been remarked by a late writer, that such 
situations as are in the immediate vicinity of the 
sea, or near marshy and fenny levels, seldom an- 
swer for the culture of the hop plant, as they almost 
invariably miscarry in bad seasons. 

The soils most adapted to the culture of the hop 
plant are those of the more deep, strong kinds, whe- 
ther of the loamy, clayey, or sandy qualities. They 
should be such as incline to dryness without being 
too deficient of moisture, and that have a conside- 
rable depth of good, rich vegetable mould. The 
thin, gravelly and chalk soils are wholly improper 
for the growth of plants of this nature; the former 
not being sufficiently retentive of moisture for the 
vigorous growth of the plants; and the latter, from 
its absorbent quality, imparts its humidity to the 
roots of the binds in too scanty a proportion for 
the healthy support of their luxuriant vegetation. 

There is, however, a sort of thin slatey soil, in- 
termixed with good rich mould, which has an uuder 
stratum of stene, that is found, by experience, to be 
admirably suited to the growth of the hop plant, 
and on which it often rises to*its fullest height and 
luxuriance, producing an equally abundant produce 
with those of the most deep, strong and fertile 
kinds. Hops are extensively cultivated on a soil 
of this description in the vicinity of Maidstone, in 
Kent. 

Hops may be cultivated on such lands as have 
been in astate of tillage; but in these cases it is ab- 
solutely necessary that a sufficient proportion of» 
manure be applied, to bring them into a proper” 
state of /ertility for the perfect support of the plants, - 
Such land as be been long in a state of pasture, 
and which has, in consequence, accumulated a lar 
proportion of vegetable matter, as that of old orch- 
ards, rith dry meadows. or other grass land, is how-' 
ever, the most proper for the purpose, > 

In/ejther case the ground should be reduced to a” 
perfecily fine state of mould, by repeated ploughing ~~~ 
and harrowing, or digging it over with the spade. ~ 
This last is the most effectual method, where the land 
is to bebroken up fromm the state of sward,and should 
be performed in the autumn, in order that itmaye” 
have the advantage of the effects off frosts dur- 
ing the winter season. By these ns the planta- 
tions are not only to be brought into a perfect. state 
of pulverization, but also rendered clean, and free 
trom all sorts of weeds. Inthe last operations, the 
ground shuuld always be left in as even and levela 
situation as possible, if it be sufficiently eae 
where it is inclined to the retention of moisture, 
may be ridged. in order more effectually to rem 
the superabundant wetness. And immediate 
fore the season of planting, a quantity af cot 
formed from well rotted ung and good fresh 


forest kinds, r 











compost, — 
ph: VEZO-" on 
table earth, by being intimately blended together,” 


and remaining in that state for a considerable length 


of time, should be applied in small heaps, so as to 
afford about half a bushel for each hole. 











The business of planting out the sets is then to 
be commenced, which is *perfermed at different 
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times, according to the nature of the plants. Where 
sets from the cuttings of old binds are made use of, 
the work is best perforued in the latter end of Feb. 
ruary, in March, or the beginning of April, as the 
season may suit; as these are the periods of cutting 
over and dressing the old binds, when sets of this 
sort can the most easily be obtained, but, when 
bedded, or root sets are employed, as may some- 
times be the case in digging up former plantations, 
the autumn is the most proper season, as about the 
end of October, or beginning of November. 

In the first of these methods, the sets or cuttings 


the others around it, at equal distances, about four 
or five inches from the sidés of the holes The 
sets are generally put in to the depth of about two 
inches in the compost, and so as to have the tops 
wholly covered by the mould on the surface of the 
hills. Some planters, however, prefer covering 
them lightly with the fine earth taken from the 
holes, after they have been planted out in the 
compost, to the depth of an inch and a half or two 
inches. : 

Nothing further is now necessary till about the 





should be made from the most healthy and vigorous 


middle of May, except keeping the ground about 


a dibble; one in the middle or top of the hill, and/little difference in the expense In bringing the 


poles they should not be carted upon the ground, but 
be placed at the outsides, to be afterwards removed 
by the labourers to the pluces where they are 
wanted. 

In the second year of the plantation, it is seldom 
necessary to apply any manure to the hills, but the 
land in the interval should be stirred in the autumn 
in the same manner as in the first; but in the early 
part of the spring, when the weather is suitable, as 
about the middle of March, the bills must be open- 
ed, and the earth be well cleared away from the 
\principal roots, by means of a tool which has the 





binds, each being cut to the length of about five or| the plants free from weeds: when, from the increas-|title of a picker, in order to afford the means of 
six inches, having two or three eyes or joints, which|ing growth of the young plants, it will be proper to| pruning and dressing the stocks; in which opera- 
are the buds, from-which the roots and stems, or|apply an addition of fine mould about them on the} tions all the preceding year’s bearing stems are cut 
new binds, proceed. They are sold by the hundred /hills, which may be scraped up from the intervals.|off within a joint or two of the roots, and all such 
of six score, at from six pence toa shilling. In the|And in order to check the growth of the young|shoots or suckers as were not permitted to attach 
agg gee forms and distances are preferred | shoots, and thereby increase the vigour of the roots,|themselves to the poles, or which have risen on the 

y different planters, according to the manner in}some twist them together into a sort of knot—jedges of the hills, fully cleared away, nothing being 
which the after-culture of the crop is to be per-| Others, however, advise that two small sticks, about suffered to remain that can possibly injure or pre- 





formed. Where it is executed by means of horse|a couple of yards in length, be set in each hill, in|vent the vigourous growth of the new binds. In. 


labour, the best method is that of setting them out)order to direct the climbing of the shoots, three or performing this business, care should be taken fo 
in rows, at suitable distances, so as to form straight| more being led up each stick, and tied occasionally |bare the different stalks and roots so completel 

lines in every direction. But, in cases where it is| during the summer with bass or sedge. \and to such a depth, that every thing that is hurt ul 
to be executed by the hand, this is not of so much| ‘There is still another mode of planting practised|may be discovered and wholly removed. And in 
consequence, provided a sufficient space be allowed|in some districts where the land is of the boggy | the cutting, experienced labourers should, if possi- 
for the healthy growth of the plants. In this way|kind and much inclined to moisture. ‘This is that! ble, be employed; for much depends on the work 
some practise the row method, while others prefer of forming the plantations into a sort of beds about, being properly executed. as great injury may be 
atriangular plant. It is evident, however, that Gajactens feet in width, by digging out trenches three|done by leaving too great a length of bind, as well 
planting in equi-distant rows, so as to admit of the/|feet in width, and from two to two and a half in)as by cutting the stocks too closely. In the former 
ground between the plants being kept clean by the|depth, spreading the earth thus removed evenly case the crops may be exposed to the canker, and 
«barrow and nidget, must be much less expensive | over the beds previously prepared. On these the sets in the latter, the hills be so much weakened as not to 
than that of the irregular mode, in which hand la-|are put in, after the holes are made a spit in depth, 'afford shoots in sufficient abundance. It is, there- 





bour must be employed. 

The distances at which the plants are set out, or 
rather those of the holes and hills formed for their 
reception, are different. «ccording to circumstances. 
Some cultivators advise six feet and a half or seven 
feet, while others prefer a five or six feet plant. As 
the hop plant, from the luxuriance of its growth, rises 
toa great height, and sends forth much bind and fo- 
liage, it must, of necessity, require considerable 
space, as where the plants stand too closely toge- 
ther they are not only more liable to become diseas- 
ed, but to house or run together above the poles, by 
which so much shade is produced, as to prevent the 
hops below from completing their growth; and of 
course the quantity of produce is much lessened. 

On these grounds it would appear that this plant 
cannot be cultivated with perfect success in less 
space than from six to seven feet; on good rich soils 


twelve inches in diameter, and six feet apart in/fore, necessary that the work should be carefully 
each direction, so as to admit three rows on each overlooked. After the business of pruning and 
bed, in the same manner as in the other methods.|dressing has been thus accomplished, the earth 
The plants in this mode are poled in the course of} should be raked back again upon the plants, so a® 
about three weeks with old short poles, to each of to rise into hills as before. 

which two or more of the binds are tied; the land| At this period, all such plants as have been de- 
being afterwards kept in order by hoeing and rak- | stroyed, or that have a weak and unhealthy appear- 
ing. The operation of hilling is performed in the ance, should likewise have others put in their stead, 
\latter end of June or beginning of July. ‘This ap-|in order that the plantations may be kept as perfect 
| pears, however, a tedious and expensive plan, with-|as possible. Such of the prunings as are cut from 
out its possessing any superiority except that of|the most healthy and vigourous plants, may be re- 








rendering the land somewhat more dry. 
It is seldom advisable to take any produce the 





tations. In the Suffolk method of planting, a pro- 
duce of three, four, and even five hundred weight 


of hops, is sometimes, however, afforded the first, 


first year, as where this is attempted much injury is' 
frequently done to the future produce of the plan-; 


-— for the purpose of forming new plantations. 
| In this season, as well as the preceding, three 
hoeings and one good moulding should be perform- 
ed; the first about the beginning of May, the se- 
cond in June, and the third in July; a little mould 
at each time being drawn to the roots of the plants 
on the hills in order to keep them sufficiently moist. 





the latter distance may be the most advisable, as|year. And where bedded or root sets are made use The moulding should take place in the early part 
the plants will be more at liberty to effect their full! of, a small crop may be afforded the first season, as of August, the earth being well laid upon the Ville 
growth. In this way there will be a distance of| the plants or binds will be nearly as forward at that| round the root-stems of the plants; and it should 
from eight to nine feet from the centre of the hills.| time, as those from cuttings are in the second season. | be executed, if possible, soon after some rain hes 
The — are _ out in different waye, accord. — — = sort of plantation may be con-| fallen. (T'o be continued.) 
ing to the particular custom or practice of the cul-|tinued in the above manner, it is suggested as a 
Geetore ane making use of a fine, in which knots! more advisable practice, in many indica, to re- 
are formed at the distances intended, which is ex-|new them at much shorter distances of time, or 
tended the whole length of the plantation, small|even to keep renewing particular parts occasionally 
sticks being thus thrust down at the knots, and the|as may be necessary. And in order to render them BANDRY. 
_Jand measured off from these by sticks of a proper|the most productive, whether they are managed by| To make a farm resemble a garden as nearly as 
pees others mark the holes off at once. by means the plough, the spade or the hoe, the ground in the! possible, was their principal idea of husbandry. — 
: s drove down into the ground at suitable| intervals should be well stirred two or three times Such an excellent principle, at first setting out, led 
distances each way; but a more expeditious method | when the seasons are favourable, and in other cases | them, of course, to undertake the culture of small 
a rae - the above, is that of striking furrows} more frequently. ' estates only, which they kept free from weeds, con- 
'y the plough in different directions of the planta-| In the following winter after the plantation has/tinually turning the ground, and manuring it plenti- 
tions, at proper distances, so as to form a sort of|been formed, it will be necessary to provide and fully and judiciously. Having thus breught the soil 
squares, the holes being made in the angles where|prepare the poles. Where the hop- binds are heal-|to a just degree of cleanliness, health and sweet- 
the furrows cross each other. ; thy and vigourous in their growth, two poles may |ness, they ventured chiefly upon the culture of the 
In making the pits or holes, the earth is taken|be sufficient for each hi!l, or in the proportion of| more delicate grasses, as the surest means of ac- 
out by a spade or spud, to the depth of about twelve |two thousand six hundred to the acre. But where! quiring wealth in husbandry, upon a small scale, 
inches in a circular form, having the diameter of the plants are weak and less luxuriant in their ve |without the expense of keeping many draught 
about eighteen inches, the bottom ‘moald being a/getation, a greater number of poles will be requir- | horses or servants. After a few years experience, 
little stirred. These are then uaey filled with ed, as three to each hill, or at least to each other) they soon found that ten acres of the best vegeta- 
the earthy compost, mentioned above; and the hill, which in the latter case will be in the propor-|bles for feeding cattle, properly cultivated, would 
mould that was taken away replaced upon it, so as/tion of about three thousand two hundred and filty| maintain a larger stock of grazing animals, than 
to make a little rising or hillock. On these hillocks to the acre. But as the poles need not be so lung, | forty acres of common farm grass: and the vegeta- 
seven sets or roots are mostly planted by means of!or of so much strength, there will probably be but! bles they chiefly cultivated for this purpose were, 





(Selected for the American Farmer.) 
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lucerne, saintioin, trefoils of most denominations, 
sweet fenu greek, (T'rigonella,) buck and cow 


‘ wheat, (Melampyrum pratense,) field turnips~ and 


spurry, (Spergula,) by them called marian-grass. 
The political secret of Flemish husbandry was, the 
letting farms on improvement. Add to this, they 
discovered eight or ten new sorts of manures. They 
were the first among the moderns who ploughed in 
living crops, for the sake Of fertilizing the earth, 





With hollow shovels upon the rolled ground: or 
where the tonneaus are made use of, each is carried 
by two men with poles, and set down at equal in- 
tervals across the field, in the line of the rolling. 
There are two sets of vessels, which enable the 
men who deposit the loaded ones, to bring back the 
others empty. One man to each vessel, with a 
scoop, or rather a kind of bowl with a long handle, 





and confined their sheep at night in large sheds built spreads the manure ao as to cover a certain space; 
on purpose, whose floor was covered with sand, or) and thus by preserving the intervals correctly, they 
earth, &c. which the shepherd carted away every Can precisely gauge the quantity for a given extent 


moruing to the compost dung hill. Such was the of surface, 
chief mystery of the Flemish husbandry. | 
Urine cisterns are formed in the fields, to receive 


: For the flax crop they are profuse, and 
|of this liquid mixture, in this part of the country, 
‘they usually allow at the rate of 2480 gallons, beer 


PAR RSH Gd Acne EMRE 7 
Standing one on each side of the cart, scatter it} Rape cake, per hundred cakes, fifteen ie cs. 


Gypsum, sea mud and the sediment of canals, have 
been all tried experimentally, and with fair results; 
but the two former have been merely tried; the lat- 
ter is used successfully in the vicinity of Bruges. 

Bone manure was altogether unknown in Flan- 
ders; but at the suggestion of Radcliff,is now un- 


der experiment in that country.—Encye. Ag. 
i 





(Selected for the American Farmer.) 
AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL OF MOEGELIN, 
IN PRUSSIA. 


The agricultural institution of Moegelin is situat- 
ed in the country, or march of Brandenburg, about 








purchased liquid manure; but for that made in the | measure, to the English acre. forty-five miles from Berlin. The chief professor, 
farm yard, generally in the yard, or underthe stables.| With culinary vegetables the Flemish markets are' Von Thaer, was formerly a medical practitioner at 
In the latter case, the urine is conducted from each abundantly supplied. Most of these are grown by |Celle. near Luneburg, in the kingdom of Hanover; 
stall to a common grating, through which it de- the small farmers, and are of excellent quality. To|and had distinguished himself by the translation of 
scends into the vault; from thence it is taken up by every cottage in Flanders a garden of some descrip-|various agricultural works from the French and 





a pump. In the best regulated farmeries, tuere is a tion is attached; and according to the means, the! English, and by editing a Magazine of Rural Econo- 


partition in the cistern, with a valve to admit the leisure, and the skill of the possessor, is rendered | my. About 1804, the king of Prussia invited him 
contents of the first space into the second, to be pre- more or less productive. The general principles of to settle in his dominions, and gave him the estate 
served there free, from the more recent acquisition, Management with all are, frequent digging, careful of Moegelin to improve and manage as a pattern 
age adding considerably to its efficacy. This species weeding, ample manuring, and immediate suc- farm. his estate consists of 1200 acres. Thaer 
of manure is relied on beyond any other, upon all the cession. ‘The rotation depends on circumstances. | began by erecting extensive buildings for himself, 
light soils throughout Flanders, and even upon the lhe chief vegetables in common use are parsnip, three professors, a variety of tradesmen, the requi- 
strony lands, (originally so rich as to preclude the carrot, turnip, scorzonera, savoy, jettechou, cab-jsite agricultural buildings, and a distillery. he 
necessity of manure,) is now coming into great bage, (Brussels sprouts,) onions, leeks, pease, beans, three professors are, one for mathematics, chemis- 
esteem, being considered applicable to most crops and all kinds of salading, with another vegetable'try, and geology; one for veterinary knowledge; 
and to all the varieties of soil. called feve haricot, a large gag of French bean,'and a third for botany, and the use of the different 
Fallows. according to Sir John Sinclair, are in a which has « place in the field or garden of almost vegetable productions in the materia medica as well 
great measure abolished, even on strong land; by every farmer; and being sliced down, pod and seed, /as for entomology. Besides these an experienced 
means of which, produce is increased, and the ex- is made a chief ingredient in all farm-house cookery. lagriculturist is engaged, whose office it is to point 
pense of cultivation on the crops raised in the The treatment of asparagus here, and generally ‘out to the pupils the mode of applying the sciences 
course of a rotation, necessarily diminished: and by, in Flanders, differs considerably from our method: to the practical business of husbandry. The course 
the great profit they derive from their flax and rape, in forming their beds, they are not by any means;commences in September. During the winter 
sor colsat, they can afford to sell all their crops of particular as to very deep trenching, or a profusion | months the time is occupied in mathematics, and 
grain at a lower rate. Notwithstanding this asser. of manure; nor, as they grow up, do they cover the first six books of Euclid are studied; and in the 
tion of Sir John, it will be found that a fallow en- the beds with litter for the winter, nor fork and| summer, the geometrical knowledge is practicall 
ters into the rotation on all the clayey soils of Flan-|dress them in the spring; in the furrows they form applied to the measurement of land, timber, build- 
ders. ‘a rich and mellow compost of earth and dung, with ings, and other objects. The first principles of 
Flax is cultivated with the utmost care. The which, before winter sets in, they dress up their chemistry are unfolded. By a good, but economi- 
field intended for this crop, alter two or three; beds to the height of nearly eighteen inches from | cal apparatus, various experiments are made, both 
ploughings and harrowings, Is again ploughed, com-. the level of their crowns,and without any further'on a large and small scale. For the larger experi- 
mencing in the centre and ploughed round and operation, (except supplying the furrows again for ments, the brew house and still house, with their re- 
round to the circumference, sv as to leave it with-' the ensuing year,) as soon as the buds appear, they | spective fixtures, are found highly useful 

out any furrow. The heavy roller is drawn across cut them nine inches under the surface; hy which} Much attention is paid to the analyzation of various 
the ploughing by three burses; the liquid manure is means, having just reached the light, the whole of soils; and the different kinds, with the relative quan- 
then spread equally over the entire surface, and the stock is blanched and tender. : 'tity of their component parts, are arranged with 
when well harrowed in, by eight or nine strokes of} Every substance that constitutes, cr is convertibleto great order and regularity. The classification ‘is 
the harrow, the seed is sown, which is also harrow-| manure, is sought after with avidity, which accounts made with neatness, by having the specimens of 
ed in by a light harrow with wooden pins, of less' for the extreme cleanliness of the Flemish towns soii arranged in order, and distinguished by diffe- 
than three inches; and the surface, to conclude the and pavements, hourly resorted to with brooms and rent colours. Thus, for instance, if the basis of 


operation, is again carefully rolled. ; 
Nothing can exceed the smoothness and cultivat- 
ed appearance of fields thus accurately prepared 


barrows, as a source of profit. Even the chips/the soil be sandy, the glass has a cover of yellow 
| which accumulate in the formation of wooden shoes paper; if the next predominating earth be calcare- 





The manure universally used for the flax crop, de-| part of the compost dung heap; and trees are fre- 
mands particular notice. It is termed liquid ma-/ quently cultivated in barren lands, merely to re- 
nure, and consists of the urine of cattle in which) main till their deciduous leaves shall, in the course 


| wore by the peasantry, are made to constitute a/ous,the glass has a white ticket on its side; if it be 
| 


red clay, it has a red ticket; if blue clay, it has a 
brown one. Over these tickets others of a smaller 
size indicate by their colour the third greatest 


rape cake has been dissolved, and in which the vi- \of time, have formed an artificial surface for the | quantity of the particular substance contained in the 


danges conveyed from the privies of the adjoining! purpose of cultivation. The manures in general 
towns and villages, have also been blended. This’ use are— wp ' 
manure is gradually collected in subterrancous| The farm-yard dung, which is a mixture of every 
vaults of brick work, at the verge of the farm next) matter that the farm-yard produces, formed into a 
to the main road. ‘lhose receptacles are generally | compost, which consists of dung and litter from the 
forty feet long by fourteen wide, and seven or eight) stables, chat, sweepings, straw, sludge, and rub- 
feet deep; aud in some cases are contrived with the] bish, all collected in a hollew part of the yard, so 
crown of the arch so much below the surface of prepared as to prevent the juices from being wasted; 
the ground, as to admit the plough to work over iti! and the value of this, by the cart load of 1500 Ibs. 
An aperture is left in the side, through which the| of Ghent, is estimated at five francs. 
maoure is received from the cart by means of a| The dung of sheep, pigeons or poultry, by the cart 
shoot or trough, and at one end an opening is left| load, five francs and a half. . . 
to bring it up again, by means of a temporary pump| Sweepings of streets and ‘roads, same quantity, 
which delivers it either into carts or tonneaus, three francs. 

The liquid is carried to the field in sheets or bar-} Ashes of peat and wood mixed, same quantity, 
els, according to the distance. Where the cart! eight francs. 
plies, the manure is carried in a great sheet called| Privy manure and uring; same quantity, seven 
a voile, closed at the corners by running strings, and| francs. : 
secured to the four uprights of the carts; two men, ime, same quantity, twenty-four fratics. 








soil. This matter may appear to many mored 
nious than useful, and savouring too rage af the 
German habit of generalizing. ssifica 
of Von Thaer is, howev«r, as much adopted afi 
commonly used on the large estates in Germ 
where exact statistical accounts are kept, as 
classification of Linnzus in natural history ‘is 
throughout the civilized world. 

There is a large botanical garden, arranged on 
the system of the Swedish naturalist, kept in ex- 
cellent order, with all the plants labelled, and the 
Latin as well as the German names. ie 

An herbarum, with a good collection of dried 
plants, which is constantly increasing, is open to the 
examination of the pupils; as well as skeletons of the 
different animals,and casts of their several parts, 
which must be of great use in veterinary pursuits, 








ic) 





Models of agricultural implements, especially of 
ploughs, are preserved in amuseum, which is stor- 
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ed as well with such as are common in Germany, 4th. In case of the twig of an apple tree being| 


as with those used in England or other countries. 

The various implements used on the farm are all 
made by smiths, wheelers and carpenters residing 
round the institution, the work shops are open to 
the pupils, and they are encouraged by attentive in- 
spections to become masters of the more mute 
branches of the economy of an estate—Encye. of 
Agric. 





SHEEP—INQUIRY. 
White Post, Frederick, Va. Feb. 6, 1827. 








Mr. SKINNER, 

Will you be so good as to manifest the value of 
your journal, by soliciting an answer to the follow- | 
ing inquiries, from some of your northern corres | 
pondents. ‘They would much oblige a brother in the} 
art, by making as speedy a reply as will suit their| 
convenience; and might also render a general bene- | 
fit. Many of our farmers are disposed, so to change 
their cultivation, as to admit the keeping of a great- 
er number of sheep, and some to make a business 
of it; but they are ignorant of the principles, prac- 
tices, and advantages,in the anticipated change; 
and would feel themselves truly obliged by any 
practical observations of their eastern brethren. 

~ Out of a number of queries lately addressed to 
the subscriber, he now proposes the substance of 
them. The most important of which. in the view 
of the applicant, was to ascertain how many sheep 
could be kept on a given number of acres of good 
grass land, devoted exclusively to their support?| 
Nave any farmers made the experiment fairly, and 
satisfactorily,on even 50, or to the extent of 500 
acres. If so, what has been the nature of the soil— 
what kind of grass. or grasses, have formed the sod; 
what portion of the land has been reserved for hay 
or other cultivation for a winter’s supply of food— 
what divisions; and the process of grazing in sum- 
mer,and feeding in winter—what kind of sheep; 
quality and quantity of wool obtained—general 
weight of mutton, and fitness for the butcher; price 
of both; season of having lambs, &c. &c.? If an- 
swers were made to the above queries in reference 
to at least three divisions of climate, from Virginia 
to Maine, such reciprocated information might be 
of considerable importance to sheep breeders, and 
be very gratifying to Yours, respectfully, 
A PLAIN FARMER. 

N. B. The great object is to ascertain what the 
real profits are; not the calculated, reckoned, or 
guessed advantage of land appropriated to sheep. 

(The Editor hopes, and has little doubt, that “A 
Plain Farmer” will be obligingly answered.] 





QUERIES. 
Whatley’s Ford, Geo. Jan. 19, 1827. 
Mr. SKINNER, 

A tyro in the business of farming-is desirous 
of eliciting information on the following subjects,| 
and concludes that the surest means of obtaining it! 
will: be to make your valuable paper the vehicle of| 
his queries. If, therefore, you deem them worthy 
a place, please to lay them before the readers of 
the Farmer. J. B. 

ist. What is the best manner of managing a stock 

of goats, particularly the best means of keeping 
them from scaling common enclosures; the safest 
time and manner of castrating, and what propor- 
tion of ».ales should be kept in a stock? 
’ Q@d What is the best season for spaying hogs; 
also, what is the most favourable age of the animal 
for the operation; and the most approved method 
of performing it? 

$d. Is there any cheap means of preventing the 
depred:tions of pixeons upon garden and other val 
unable vegetables, and at the same time keep a plen- 
tiful supply of this delicious bird for the table? 





| 
| 


| 
| 





stuck into the ground and growing to maturity, (in- 
stances of which I have frequently seen) might, or 
would the fruit differ from the parent tree, or from 
a graft of the same twigs on any other.stock; or is 


it the case, and if so, why is there any difference or | 


preference given in one stock over another, provid- 
ed the graft grows; (the whole of the stock being 
cut off, as far as my observation has been, when the 
graft is transplanted to the orchard?) 

While on,this subject I cannot forbear mention- 
ing the fact, on my own experience, that the quick- 
est means of rearing a good peach orchard, is by 
sticking the twigs or water sprouts (as they are 
termed) in the spot you wish the tree to stand; not 
one in a hundred will die in acommon season. The 
time the buds begin to swell is the proper time to 
set them out. [I have a nice young orchard of this 
description. This may not be new or important to 
many, or any of the readers of the Farmer; but | 
assure you it was both to me four years ago. 

5th. What is the best timber for posts; that is, 
for gate posts and rail fences, &c. Is not our com- 
mon post oak, especiully when charred, as durable 
as most or any others, more rare and difficult to 
procure? 

I] have had some experience of the durability of 
the lightwood, sassafras, mulberry, chestnut*, and 
wild locust. 

6th. In this section of the union, (western Geor- 
gia,) we have extensive chestnut forests; would the 
owners of those forests find their account in en- 
closing them for the benefit of their hogs; or is the 
chestnut mast subject to spoil and be lost, provided 
it is not gathered shortly after it drops? 

Would the chestnut mast keep good on the ground 
(as many of the oaks do:) for several months, a 
chestnut orchard would be an invaluable apperte- 
nance to a farm, exclusive of its excellence for rails; 
many of those noble trees are, no doubt, while this 
is writing, tumbling to the ground, and others gird- 
ling by the indiscriminate stroke of the axeman, to 
give place to Indian corn, which will probably sup- 
port no more swine than the native growth would 


have done, without any other toil than enclosing it: 


with timber of the same; (rails of which a good 
hand can cut and split 500 per day, and will last at 
least half a century.) 





TIMBER. 


The right time to fell timber for rails, buildings. 
and agricultural uses, generally is when the sap is 
in full flow; when the bark ceases to peel freely, the 
felling should be stopped. 

In support of this opinion, it is alleged, that the 
operation is performed at the time that tinber will 
season the soonest—becomes harder and firmer, in 
consequence of quick seasoning—the pores, being 
then full of sap, the drying of which leaves behind 
something of a gluey kind, having somewhat the 
benefit of oil paint—being harder and firmer than if 
felled in the winter; the worm is longer deterred 
from commencing its depredations, which is the 
main cause of the decay of all timbers. 

To fell timber when the bark does not peel freely, 
is at a time of the year which takes a longer period 
to season, in consequence of which, and the absence 
of the sap, it never becomes so hard and solid; 
hence the worm, the great destroyer of timber, com. 
mences earlier its operations. 

In most of the newiy settled timbered countries, 
it was the general practice to leave valuable timber 
trees standing in the fields, which were girdled, or 
deadened, this operation being performed when the 
bark did not peel, the tree would stand up several 





* Although a very durable timber for rails or other 
purposes above ground, it is objectionable for posts, on 
account of its aptness to rot off immediately at the 
surface of the ground. 








years longer than if done-when it did; and hence 
arose the opinion that the winter was the right time 
to fell timber to insure durability. If girdled when 
the sap is in full flow, the sudden stoppage leaves 
the trunk full of sap, a fermentation or sourness 
takes place, the bark prevents the escape of the 
moisture, the wood betomes soft, and the worm 
soon commences—not so if the operation is done in 
the winter. 

A large beech tree may be girdled in the month 
of February, and one of the same chraracter jn 
every respect ih the following May—the latter wij 
rot two years sooner than the former; and so it 
would be of two trees felled at the same periods, 
and left with the bark on; but if made into rails 





(the bark taken off) or for other purposes, the lat- 

ter would be much the most durable. L.S. 

—_— —— reso 
HORTICULTURE. 





(Selected for the American Farmer.) 

CULTIVATION OF THE VINE IN FRANCE. 

The vine is cultivated in France in fields, and on 
terraced hills, as in Italy, but managed in a different 
manner to what it is in that country. Here it is 
kept low, and treated more as a plantation of rasp- 
berries or currants are in England. It is either 
planted in large plats, in rows three or four feet 
japart, and the plants at two or three feet distanee 
in the row; or it is planted in double or single rows, 
alternating with ridges of arable land. In some 
cases, also, two close rows, and a space of six or 
jseven feet alternate, to admit a sort of horse-hueing 
culture in the wide interval. Most generally, plan- 
‘tations are n.ade by dibbling in cuttings of two feet 
jin length; pressing the earth firmly to their lower 
end. an essential part of the operation, noticed even*® 
|by Xenophon In pruning, a stem or stooi of a foot 
or nfore, is left above ground, and the young shoots 
are every year cut down within two buds of this 
stool. ‘These stools get very unwieldy after sixty 
or a hundred years, and then it is customary in 
isome places, to lay down branches from them, and 
form new stools, leaving the old for a time; ‘which, 
however, soon cease to produce any but weak 
shoots. ‘The winter pruning of the vine generally 
takes place in February; a bill is used resembling 
that of Italy; the women faggot the branches, and 
their value as fuel is expected to pay the expense of 
dressing. In summer, the ground is twice or thrice 
jhoed, and the young shoots tied to short stakes with 
wheat or rye straw, or whatever else comes cheap- 
lest. ‘Ihe shoots are topped, in some places, after 
{the blossom has expanded, and the tops given to 
| In some places, also, great part of the young 








| COWS. 
| wood is cut off before vintage for feed to cows, and 
jto let the sun directly to the fruit. The sorts culti- 
|vated are almost as numerous as the vineyards, 
|Fourteen hundred sorts were collected from all 
{parts of France, by order of the Compte Chaptal, 
jand are now in the nursery of the Luxembourg; 
but little or no good will result from the collection, 
or from attempting to describe them; for it has 
been ascertained, that after a considerable time the 
fruit of the vine takes a particular character from 
ithe soil in which it was planted: so that fourteen 
| hundred sorts, planted in one soil and garden, would 
in time, probably in less than half a century, be re- 
duced to two or three sorts; and, on the contrary, 
two or three sorts planted in fourteen hundred dif- 
ferent vineyards, would soon become so many dis- 
tinct varieties. ‘The pineau of Burgoyne, and the 
auvernat of Orleans, are esteemed varieties; and 
these, with several others grown for wine making, 
have small berries and branches like our Burgand 

grape. Small berries, and a harsh flavour, are uni- 
versally preferred for wine-making, both in France 
and Italy. The oldest vines invariably give the 
best grapes, and produce the best wines. The Ba- 
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ron Peyrouse planted a vineyard twenty years ago,| 


which, though in full bearing, he says is still too vi- 
gourous to enable him to judge of the fineness and 
quality of the wine which it may one day afford. 
“In the Clos de Vogois vineyard, in which the most 
celebrated Burgundy wine is producéd, new vine 

‘ plants have not been set for 300 years; the vines 
are renewed by laying the old trunks; but the root 
is never separated from the stock. ‘This celebrated 
vineyard is never manured. The extent is 160 
French arpents. It makes, in a good year, from 
160 to 200 hogsheads, of 260 bottles each hogs- 
head. The expense of labour and cooperage in 
such a year, has arisen to 33,000 franes; and the 
wine sells on the spot at five francs a bottle. ‘The 
vineyard is of a pineau grape. ‘The soil about three 
feet deep is a limestone rock.” —Ene. Ag. 

Tokay grape and wine. ‘The vine is cultivated to 
the greatest extent in Hungary. The well known 
Tokay is raised on the last-chain of the Carpathian 
hills in the neighbourhood of the town of Tokay. 
The district extends over a space of about twenty 
English miles. “Throughout the whole of this 
country it is the custom to collect the grapes which 
have become dry and sweet, like raisins, whilst 
hanging on the trees. They are gathered one by 
one; and it is from them alone that the prime ‘To- 
kay, or, as it is termed, Tokay Ausbruch, is prepar- 
ed; which, in 1807, sold for 100 florins the cask of 
180 halbes, on the spot. They are first put toge- 
ther in a cask, in the bottom of which holes are 
bored to let that portion of the juice escape which 
will run from them without any pressure. This, 
which is called Tokay essence, is generally in small 
y mrory and very highly prized. ‘The grapes are 
then put into a vat, and trampled with the bare 
feet, no greater pressure being permitted. To the 
squeezed mass is added an equal quantity of good 
wine, which is allowed to stand for twenty-four 
hours, and is then strained. ‘This juice, without 
farther preparation, becomes the far-famed wine of 
Tokay, which is difficult to be obtained, and sells 
in Vienna at the rate of 121. sterling per dozen. 

The greater part of these vineyards is the pro- 

erty of the Emperor; several, however, are in the 
ook of the nobles —Bright’s Travels. 

Another species of Hungarian wine, called Mine- 
ser, is said to equal Tokay; next to that in value 
comes the wines of Edenburg, Rusth, St. Gyorgy, 
and Ofen, followed by a great variety whose names 
are as various as the hills which produce them. 
The grape which is preferred for making the Tokay 
and other Hungarian wines of that character, is a 
small black or blue grape, figured and described by 
Sickler in his Garten Magazine of 1804, as the 
Hungarian blue.—Ene. Ag. 























IIARMONY, GENEROSITY, &c. 
(From “Hints for the Improvement of Early Education 
and Nursery Discipline.”) 

Thoroughly to establish the principles of strict 
justice in the conduct of those who rule, and in that 
of the children, one toward another, is the grand 
means of securing the peace and good order of a 
nursery, and the only sure ground work of harmo 
ny, mutual generosity, and, consequently, of love. 
The apprehension lest his property should be ex- 
torted from him; the fear of having his own rights, 
in any way, infringed; the suspicion that he may 
not receive his due—renders a child rritable and 
contentious: whilst the certainty that he himself 
shall be treated with entire justice and impartiality, 
satisfies his mind, composes his spirit, and prepares 
him to impart, with liberality, what he knows is al- 


*,‘ together in his own power. 


_At the same time. the habit of nice attention, on 
his part, to the rights of others, teaches him the in+ 


od 


| valuable lesson of subduing his desires, and of ex- 








pecting limits to his individual gratification. ‘Thus 
the principle of justice, brought into full effect, cuts 
off the main sources of dispute and contention; pre- 
pares the way fora free and liberal spirit; is the 
surest preservative against an envious, suspicious 
temper; and is the first step towards overcoming 
that selfishness, which is the prevailing evil of the 
human heart. This evil must be carefully watch- 
ed, and perseveringly counteracted, especially by 
guarding against it in our own hearts and beha- 
viour; for, let it be remembered, that generosity and 
affection are virtues, which, from their nature, do 
not admit of being enforced by authority. We must 
not attempi to command them; nor should we up- 
braid children fur the want of them, even towards 
ourselves, though we may do much to promote their 
growth, by this strict adherence to justice, by influ- 
ence, instruction, and a judicious improvement of 
those natural feelings of kindness, which almost all 
children occasionally display. There are few who will 
not discover emotions of sympathy and pity at the 
sight of any sorrow or suffering, which they under- 
stand tu be such; and these are the occasions for awa- 
kening their benevolence and compassion,not only to- 
ward their fellow creatures, but to every living thing. 
We should be particularly careful to lose no such 
opportunity of cultivating this tenderness of feeling 
among themselves. If one of the little flock be ill, 
or in pain, the others will, generally, shew an inter- 
est and sympathy—a desire to comfort and please 
him. which should be carefully cherished. ‘The af. 
fections of elder children are also often called forth, 
in a lively manner, toward the younger. Now, al- 
though their attentions to the little one, may at 
times be troublesome to the attendant, she ought 
not hastily to suppress them—rather let her com- 
mend the younger to the care and protection of the 
elder; ever bearing in mind the importance of nur- 
turing that family affection, so invaluable in the pro- 
gress of life, and of which the foundation is gener- 
ally laid within the first ten years of childhood. 

Elder children are, on the contrary, sometimes 
inclined to tease, and domineer over the younger; 
though it is commonly those who have themselves 
been treated with tyranny, that are most disposed, in 
their turn, to become tyrants. This inclination is 
ever to be repressed: we are to point out the mean- 
ness, as well as the barbarity, of employing superior 
strength in oppressing, or tormenting the weak 
and the helpless; and uniformly to manifest our ab- 
horrence of cruelty and tyranny, under whatever 
form they may appear, even when exercised to- 
ward the most insignificant insect. Let the first 
appearances also of a revengeful disposition be es 
pecially guarded against, both in our children, and 
in the ceaversation and conduct of those who are 
about them.» If a child, in infancy, be encouraged 
to beat the*table, against which he has bruised his 
head; if he be allowed to strike his brother, from 
whom he has received a blow; if he hear the lan- 
guage of retaliation and mutual reproach among 
his attendants, can we be surprised, if he display an 
iraseible and vindictive temper, as his will and his 
passions are strengthened by age? 

Although we are not to force upon children even 


the best instruction, nor urge them to an exertion of 


self-denial and benevolence, for which their minds 
are not ripe; yet we must remember the importance 
of raising their views,.as they are able to bear it, to 
the christian standard of relative goodness. “We 
may gradually inculcate the invaluable precepts, 
that we should forgive one another, as we hope our- 
selves to be forgiven; that “blessed are the merci+ 
ful, for they shall obtain mercy;” that “we are todo 
to others as we would have them do to us”—having 
compassion toward all; being pitiful and courteous; 
remembering “the words 6f the Lord Jesus,” that 
‘itis more blessed to give than to receive.” 












rally present themselves, especially to a 
when the hearts of her little ones are touch 
only of inculcating these divine injunctions, but 
which will still more avail, of tenderly infusing the 
spirit they breathe, by sympathy and influence?— 
or is it only the precepts of the New Testament, 
which may assist us on these occasions, we have 
also to — out the examplerof Christ. We have 
to inculcate the habit of contemplating his charac- 
ter, not ouly to be loved and admired, as perfect in 
itself, but as a pattern for-us, as the standard at 
which we are continually to be aiming, as that which 
is intended to ee the strongest effects upon 
our lives and affections. It 1s to be lamented that of 
this perfect pattern, we make so little practical use, 
that it is so little brought to bear upon the daily 
conduct of life. No religious instruction is better 
suited to the minds of children, than that derived 
from the example of Christ; and no part of this ex- 
ample more calculated to touch their hearts, than . 
the compassion, the tenderness, the consideration of 
the wants and feelings of others, which he so per- 
fectly displayed.* 
Children may be easily trained to exercise kind- 
ness and liberality towards the poor; they will ex- 
perience a pleasure in relieving their wants. When 
old enough, the boys may be induced to save mo- 7 
ney; the girls to make clothes for the poor families, 
with whom ~~ are personally acquainted. It is 
important that the habit of giving freely should be 
early established; for the usefulness of many char- 
acters is materially abridged through life from the 
want of this habit. With good and benevolent in- 
tentions, they know not how to dispense liberally, or 
how to open their hands freely. Mutual presents, 
if altogether voluntary, have also a happy tendency 
in promoting family .affection aud govd will. But, 
in endeavouring to foster liberality, it must never 
be forgotten, that kindness is not to be forced. 
Children, as they advance in age, should be 
taught to distinguish between that true generosity 
which involves self-denial, and that which costs 
them nothing—between a generosity which springs 
from a desire of applause, and that which is simply ° 
the result of benevolence and a sense of duty. 





* The compassion and tenderness of our Lord will be 
strongly illustrated by contrasting them with the beha- 
viour of the disciples. Excellent as they were as men, 
their impatience, and even want of charity, on many 
occasions, sufficiently prove, how wide is the difference 
between human virtue, and divine perfection, between 
that exalted standard which is set before us for our 
imitation, and the conduct of those who have most 
nearly approached to it. It was the language of the 
disciples, ‘Send the multitude away that they may go 
into the villages and buy themselves victuals.” Jesus 
answered, ‘‘Give ye them to eat”—“I have compassion 
upon the multitude, I will not send them away fasting, 
lest they faint by the way.” Matt. xiv. and xv.) 

The followers of our Lord “charged the blind man 
that he should hold his peace.” ‘Jesus stood still, 
commanded him to be brought unto him, saying, What 
wilt thou that I should do unto thee? Receive thy. 
sight, thy faith hath saved thee.” (Luke xviii.) 

When parents brought their young children to Jesus 
that he should bless them, the disciples rebuked .themy 
“Jesus was much displeased, and said unto them, Suf+ 
fer the little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not. And he took them up in his arms, put his hands 
upon them, and blessed them.” (Mark x.) 

When the Samaritans refused to receive their mas- 
ter, the disciples would have commanded fire to come 
down from heaven to consume them. Jesus answered, 
“Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of; the 
Son of man is not come to destroy men’s lives, but to 
save them.” (Luke ix,) 

When his enemies surrounded our Lord with swords 
and staves, “Simon Peter having a sword, drew it, and 
smote the High Priest’s servant; and cut off his right 
ear—then said Jesus unto Peter, put up thy sword iato 
the sheath.” “And he touched oat and healed it.” 





How many of the fairest opportunities will nal 


(Luke &xii.—John xviii.) 
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It is desirable that the play things, books, &c. of 
each child be marked with his own name. This 
prevents many disputes, by facilitating that regard 
to individual property before recommended. When 
the division of any common treat is left to the chil- 
dren themselves, it is a good regulation that the di- 
vider is always to expect the last choice himself; 
and that the absent are particularly to be remem- 
bered—the most liberal shares to be reserved for 
them. 

These observations may appear unnecessarily 
minute; but it is by little things that children ac- 
quire habits, and learn to apply general principles: 
“To a fond parent, who would not have his son cor- 
rected for aperverse trick, but excused it, saying It 
was a small matter, Solon wiscly replied, ‘Aye, but 
custom is a great one.’ ” 











SPORTING OLIO. 
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FOX HUNTING. 
Hark! Hark! the joy iuspiring horn, 
Salutes the early rising morn, 
And echoes through the dale; 
With clamourous peals the nills resound, 
The hounds quick scented scour the ground, 
And snuff the fragrant gale. 
To tne Epiror OF THE AMERICAN FARMER: 
Sir—-Believing that an account of the late meet. | 
ing between seven couple of dogs of the Baltimore 
hunt, and a like number of the Bridge (Potomac) | 
pack, will be acceptable to some of your readers, | 
give you « short account of five days’ sport. 
Tuesday, 30th ult.—Met by appointment at Ross- 
burg, where we were joined by a party of gentle 
men from Bladensburg, with seven dogs, making « 
pack of 35 in number. Rain fell until eleven o'clock, 
when the dogs were uncoupled, and about twenty 
gentlemen, impatient for the chase, mounted their 
horses, and took a direction to the west. Many 
covers were drawn without finding; at length a fox'! 
was unkennelled near the Montgomery turnpike. 
He went away forthe broken ground on the north- | 
west—here another fox was unkennelled, and the! 
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dents of the day, enlivened by appropriate sungs, 
and amongst others, by G , in his best style, 


Bright Chanticleer proclaims the dawn, 
And spangles deck the thorn, 

The lowing herds now quit the lawn, 
The lark springs from the corn; 

Dogs, huntsmen, round the window throng, 
Fleet Juno leads the cry, 

Arise the burden of my song, 
This day a stag must die. 


CHORUS. 


With a hey, ho, chevy, 
Hark forward, hark forward, tantivy, 
Hark, hark, tantivy, 

This day a stag must die. 


The cordial takes its merry round, 
The laugh and joke prevail, 
The huntsman biows a jovial sound, 
‘The dogs snuff up the gale; 
The upland hills they sweep along, 
U’er fields, through brakes they fly, 
The game is rous’d; too true the song, 
This day a stag must die. 
With a heigh ho chevy, &c. 
Poor stag, the dogs thy haunches gore, 
The tears run down thy face, 
The huntsman’s pleasure is no more, 
His joys were in the chase; 
Alike the generous sportsman burns, 
To win the blooming fair, 
But yet he honours each by turns, 
‘They each become his care. 
With a heigh ho chevy, &c. 


Thus ended the first day’s sport. 


Thursday, 1st February, inst.—'The Baltimore and 
Bridge dogs after a long trail, unkennelled a fox on 
the Virginia side, near the factory. His first run 
was along « road for more than a mile to Chapman’s 
old fields, where he doubled, first to the left, and 
returning, crossed the road and breasted the open 
country to the wood, back of Arlington, the resi- 
dence of Mr. Custis; turning then to the left, he 
iuade for the Gorgetown ferry, which he soon reach 
ed, and doubling short round, he took his back 
track, passing Arlington, and through Chapman’s 
old field, made good the pine covers west of the 
Doctor’s branch. After one circle round the pines, 
he again breasted the open country holding the dogs 
at a safe distance,and ran again to the ferry, and 
back to the Doctor’s branch. Although he still 
kept several minutes ahead of the pack, it was evi- 
dent the dogs were running to kill; they carried the 
scent breast high, and ran without check. ‘Ihe tox 
doubled back for Arlington woods, which reaching, 
he doubled to the right, passed the low grounds near 
the bridge, passed on to the Piney hilfop where he 





dogs divided. One fox, with fourteen dogs hard at} was killed after a chase of three hours and a half 
him, made for the covers, two miles down the|'This was the most interesting chase of the seasun; 
creek, where he ran in circles for an hour, after|the fox was viewed repeatedly, and the dogs were 
which he broke away through the estate of Mr. |almost always in sight. 

Diggs, and through a part of the District of Colum Saturday, February 3d.—The same dogs found a 
bia, crossing the Baltimore road between Wash-| fox near Arlington, and seven went away with him 
ington and Bladensburg, near the spot where Com |to the Falls hills, at such a slashing rate, and in a 
modore Barney was wounded, and passing the | course so straight that all the horsemen and the ba- 
eastern branch on the ice, was killed in Prince |lance of the pack, at the time on the trail of a grey 
George’s county, Owing to the heavy riding and! fox, were thrown out. This may be called a blank 
the badness of the ground over which he ran, not) day. 

a horseman was within eight miles when the chase} Tuesday, Feb. 6th.—Av»gentleman from Fairfax 
ended. The other fox kept doubling on the broken| joined by appointment with seven dogs, among 
ground, occasionally crossing to the pine cover/them the famous hound Ruler. Found on Piney 
where the first fox was found. The writer is not} hill; doubled round that and broke away for a dis- 


informed of the result, having at sun-down made 
the best of his way to Graeff’s; where the whole 
company was scon re united in good trim to enjoy 
the cheerful fire and cheerful board that awaited us; 
and where the evening was spent most pleasantly 


tance of three miles through the low, and chiefly 
open grounds, leaving Arlington to the left, and the 
Georgetown ferry to the right, reached Gen. Jones’s 


farm, doubling to the left, fade the Doctor’s branch;)and he by King Herod. 


down that, crossed the four mile creek to the Fac- 











in conning over the feats of the dogs, and the inci-' tory hills; re-crossed the four mile creek to Piney 
Yd 


‘hill;—he now made a straight run through 

fields to Gen. Jones’s, doubled to the 1 = 
made the Georgetown ferry; kept down the river’s 
bank, opposite Mason’s island, passed the low 
grounds near the bridge, doubled round Piney hill, 
and was run into and killed there, after a chase of 
two hours and three quarters. ‘This was the second 
best chase of the season; and what was remarkable, 
though it rained incessantly, there was never a loss 
of a minute’s duration. 

Thursday, Feb 8th—The Fairfax and Bridge 
dogs met by appointment at the Four mile run— 
found a grey fox, which was killed after an unusual 
long run of two hours. 





As soon as the day, dawning forth from the east, 
Has night’s humid curtain withdrew, 

The huntsman arises and winds the sweet horn, 
Inspiring the musical crew. 


And now they’re unkennell'd, and dashing abroad, 
So wantonly frolic and gay; 

Then clustering submiss, by the whip and voice aw’d 
Thus trotting to cover away. 


See thro’ the copse, how the hounds spread and try, 
Examining each likely haunt; 

Hark! I heard Ratler drag him, preluding a cry. 
How they join him, and merrily chant! 


As they get nearer to him, the chorus it fills, 
Hark! hark! now the villain is found! 

How grand is the crash while back from the hills 
Echo gladly returns the sweet sound. 


The ploughman and woodman their labour forsake, 
To tally him off see them run! ; 
If not headed back, he soon now will break. 
There’s a halloo—by zounds he is gone! 


All wild from the covert away burst the hounds, 
Ambitious to lead, see each strive; 
Now the scent having lost, see them fling o’er the 
grounds, 
* There they have it again—how they drive! 


Hold hard!—they’re at check!—how obliquely they 
spread, 
There that wide-casting bitch. see, has hit him! 
Now see the old hounds, how they press to the head! 
A sure sign the villain is sinking. 
This loose now will do him, his wiles avail naught, 
See them run cut of scent into view! 
Ev'ry hound’s chopping at him!—by Jove then J 
thought— 
Now Slim! and then Spring!—who! whoop! 


The hounds, quite transported with greediness,feast; 
‘The horn now proclaims he is dead: 

The sportsmen all pleas‘d, but no one more bless’d 
Than he whose good hound kept the lead. 


In perfection this glorious sport to enjoy, 
At your table let temp nance preside; 

Ruddy health a companion you'll constantly have, 
And contentment will sit by her side. 





PEDIGREE OF 'TUCKAHOE. 
[Furnished by a gentleman to the south.) 

Tuckahoe was bred by John Wickham, Esq., of 
Richmond, Va., aud was sired by Flcrizel. Flori- 
zel was one of the most unequalled race horses ever 
raised in Virginia, having never paid forfeit or been 
beaten; the utmost of his speed (like the English 
Eclipse,) was never known, as no horse fhat con- 
tended against him could come within reach of his 
heels. He was a horse of fine size, (sixteen hands,) 
and commanding appearance, and yet possessing 
fine symmetry and uncommon activity. He was 
got by the imported horse Diomed; he by Florz:l; 
King Herod, in nineteen 
years, got the astonishing oumber of four hundred 
and ninety-seyen winners, who won two hundred 
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thousand pounds sterling. nearly equal to a million | But where does he get all. the money for these 
of dollars. The dam of Florizel, by the imported improvements? Thus it is: A liberal, kind-hearted 
Shark, granddam by Harris’s Eclipse, (a son of old, man,*belonging to oné of these little country banks, 
Fearnought, out of an imported mare—imported for whose paper there is no earthly necessity in 
Fearnought—imported Shock. &c. &c., being tho |transacting the business of the neighbourhood, falls 
rough bred.) ‘The dam of ‘Tuckahoe, by the im- |decidentally in his company, at an election, or at the 

orted horse Alderman, granddam by the imported ‘little market town, and begins by wondering why he 
Son Clockfast, ‘half brother to old Medley,) great |don’t build a new barn, a new house, a new mill, or 
granddam by old Wildaire, one of the finest stal-)undertake some other great improvement on his 
jions ever raised in Virginia, being got by old Fear-|farm. Every thing is rising at the ement in its 
nought, dam by Jolly Roger, out of the imported | nominal value in consequence of the floods of paper 
mare Kitty Fisher. poured forth by the new bank; and those improve- 
ments will enable him to sell his farm to great ad- 
vantage, and make a capital speculation. ‘The peo- 
ple of the United States are a race of men having 
- if any equals in the world, in all the essentials 
A ; of a great nation. But they have their foibles. 
BANKING SYSTEM. .., | They cannot harden their hagite against the seduc- 

[We have been for a long time impressed with tion of specucation. At that magic word, their 
the truth of the reflections contained in the follow- eyes begin to sparkle; they prick up their ears, and 
ing extract. They are not now promulgated for snort, and curvet, and caper about, like the young 
the first time; if we mistake not, they agree with! war-horse in the meadow, when he hears the sound 
the predictions of those who were epposed to the of the trumpet. Like him they run from one side 
ebarter of the Farmers’ Bank of Maryland, and to the other, poking their heads through the fence, 
to the whole scheme of country banks in our state. oy measuring its heights with their arched necks to 
Too many of tthe evil consequences foretold at that see if it can be cleared at a bound. Nothing can 
time, have since become melancholy matters Of restrain them, and finally, they either break down 
fact; and if it be now too late to redeem the'the barrier or leap the gate, aud away they go, 
broken fortunes of those who have been swallowed ‘jooking neither to the right or the left, before or 
in the vortex, it may yet be time enough to wart behind, in their ardor to follow the empty sound. 
those who are approaching under full sail, and in So with our honest farmer. He listens—and is 
easy confidence, the margin of the same whirlpool,'overcome, He is determined to make a specula- 
unconscious of their danger. The evil effects upon tion, and nothing delays him a single moment but 
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the landed interest, which result from easy borrow-| 
ing, on short discounts of uncertain continuance, are 
here described with a liveliness and truth that >| 
minds us of remarks on the same subject, by the! 
well known and deservedly popular author of ‘ Let- 
ters from the South.” Perhaps the pamphlet from 
which they are taken may be by the same pen. We 
have only seen what has been copied from it, by 
the Editor of the New York Evening Post.) 


«But however dangerous may be the temptation, 
and injurious the consequences of an unlimited pa- 
per system, to the mercantile community, there is 
another, the largest, the most wealthy, and the most 
valuable portion of this or any other state, to whom 
the multiplication of little banks, is still more inju- 
rious. I mean the farmers; the owners and cultiva- 
tors of the land, whose labours are the blessing of 
every country, and whose products the staff of life 
to all mankind. I speak of what has passed under 
my own eyes, when [ say that a country bank is a 
nuisance of the worst kind to all parts where its in- 
fluence extends. It at once begets among the far- 
mers a taste for expensive improvements, and is the 

arent of a thousand imaginary wants, which it af- 
fords at the same time the momentary means of 
supplying. The old Dutch barn, which answered 
the purposes of his honest old fashioned father, and 
his own, must be pulled down, and replaced by one 
of a more improved construction, and far more ex 
pensive. One expense begets another. The house 
which kept the old barn in countenance, and was 
kept in countenance by the barn, can no longer 
hold up its head; it is disgraced by the modern struc- 
ture and must also be pulled down, to make way 
for a palace, which is far too large for the ground 
to which it appertains. A new house requires new 
furniture, and a mode of living to correspond with 
the rest of the new creation. There is a capi- 
tal mill seat on the farm, and though there are a 
plenty of mills for all the uses of the neighbour 

ood, the demon of speculation whispers him to 
build 4 merchant mill, with all old Oliver Evans’ 
machinery, and heaven knows what other improve - 
ments besides. Thus he goes on with improve- 
ment upon improvement, till he is over head and 
ears in debt. 








the want of means. 

«These are promised him with unlimited genero- 
sity, by the liberal gentleman aforesaid. It is only 
to give his note backed by a mortgage, or assign- 
ment of his land, and money will rain down in 
showers. ‘The note will be renewed at the end of 
sixty days, as often as he wishes, and in the interim 
there will certainly be opportunity for a great spe- 
culation. The bait is swallowed; the note signed, 
the mortgage recorded in doomsday book—the mo- 
ney received and the mill built, but no grist comes 
to it—and a mill withont grist is but a poor specu- 
lation. Sixty days are like sixty minutes, to a man 
that has a n@teto pav. Time limps with creditors, 
but flies with debtors. The note is renewed, with 
the interest added. It is astonishing, gentlemen, how 
a debt grows, when it is thus fed with a méal of in- 
terest every sixty days. The agent of the bank, 
who very likely has a notion of making a snug spe- 
culation himself out of the farm, watches our honest 
farmer as a cat watches a mouse, and plays with 
him as prettily, till it is time for the coup de grace. 
All at once the bank is hard pressed for money, and 
the note which by this time has nearly approached 
to a tolerably fair price for half the farm, must be 
paid. ‘I'he farmer tries to sell his farm, and realize 
his great speculation. But no man ever gets a great 
price when it is known that he must sell. Besides, 
the little bank has it always in its power to make 
money scarce in the neighbourhood, by calling in 
its loans or refusing discounts. ‘The catastrophe is 
inevitable—the farm is sold, and ten to one, bought 
in by the bank, at a great sacrifice, and the next 
thing yeu hear of our honest farmer, he is on bis wa 
either to jail, or to Missouri or Arkansaw, in searc 
of a new speculation. Ihave seen half a township, 
aye, gentlemen, half a county, change hands in tnis 
way, before the final catastrophe—to wit: the failure 
of the bank, and the Joss to the public of perhaps 
three times the real amount of its.nominal capital. 
It is a fair exchange—rags for lands and houses—a 
crust of bread for a shoulder of mutton—a shadow 
for a substance. 

“Such consequences are not accidental, but inevi- 
table. f have visited mafiy parts of this country, 
and been much conversant with the life and history 


of the farmers. I was born and brought up ames 
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them, and have ever been in the habit of taking a 
eat interest in their prosperity, because F-know, 
that they constitute the 0 bone, the very marrow 
and sinew of this nation. The other classes merely 
crawl upon the outside crust of the country; but the 
cultivator of the Jand is anchored in its bosom, and 
is as much a piece of his farm, as a sailor is of his 
ship. In all my observation and experience, I can 
honestly declare, I never knew an instance of a coun- 
try bank, which did not eventually produce such a 
state of things asI have described. And it cannot 
be otherwise—it is in the nature of man, and in the 
nature of things, that it must be so—it is the eternal 
law of necessity, which forever connects effects with 
their causes. Wherever you throw temptation in 
the way of men, and at the same time ® them 
the means of gratifying their longings, you do. all 
that is necessary to ensure their vulieg to these 
temptations. ‘The first and most certain consequence 
of establishing a bank among a simple race of yeo- 
manry,is to tempt them from their usual habits of 
economy and prudence. The examples of those who 
share in the favours of the bank; the improvement 
and embellishments they are thus enabled to make; 
and the increase of luxuries they display in their. 








participate in these novel delights, Men do not like ~~ 


style of living, are but too apt to tempt others oa 
to see those with whom they have been hitherto on™: 


an equality, suddenly shoot ahead of them in the 
voyage of life; and one single example of splendid 
aay Hg in the person of a dependant on a coun< 
try bank, is sufficient to lead a whole neighbourhood 
— a habit of taking up money. in loans of sixty 

ays. 2 


ing, upon the mischievous disadvantages of these 
short accommodations in the mercantile commu- 
nity, apply with ten fold force to the business and 
condition of the farmers. ‘T'he merchant buys one 
day, and sells the next; and that punctuality with 
regard to pecuniary engagements which is essential 
to his existence, enables him to calculate with some 
degree of certainty, on receiving, or being able to 
pay, a certain sum of money on a certain day. Be- 
sides this, he enjoys in various ways, facilities for 
meeting his engagements, unknown to the farmer, 
who deals but little in notes of hand, and is not con- 
sidered a bankrupt if he omits to pay on a specified” 
day. The merchant, moreover, if in any regular 
business, will, generally speaking, be able to make 
by his bank accommodations, enough to pay the 
discount, and a little besides for himself. But the 
farmer who can afford to pay six or seven per cent. 
for money out of the produce of his farm, must rise 
early and work late—he must live upon rye bread 
and salt pork, and carry all the rest to market.— 
This is the case where he pays interest only oncea 
year, and the creditor is content to wait till he can 
thresh his grain, kill his hogs, and bring to market 
all he has to sell. But it is infinitely worse where 
the liability of payment recurs, regularly, every six- 
ty days, and where the interest must be paid ona 
certain day, or added to the principal. His harvest 
ot wheat; his haymaking; his beef and his pork; 
his receipts of money, in fact, only happens once a 
year, and once only, or at most, twice in the year, is 
he prepared to pay any considerable sum of money. 
How hen can he endure for any length of time, 
this rapid succession of demands, and this unceas- 
ing accumulation of interest? I never knew but one 
farmer, who survived a bank discount, and he wag 
happily preserved from certain destruction, by the 
ms being ruined, before it had time to ruin him. 
Thus it is, gentlemen, that a deceitful painted 
spectre of prosperity is seen to stalk for a while in 
the neighbourhood of one of these pernicious insti- 
tutions. ‘The houses become better, the barns more 
capacious; the fences more neat, and the fields are 
dressed in smiles, But the heart of the poor tenant 








at will, rejoices not in what now no longer belongs 
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to him. His pillow cases are finer than they were, 
but they pillow an aching head—his curtains are far 
more fashionable—but they hide an aching heart, 
and a sleepless man. He can no lounger look out in 
the bright sunny morning on his inheritance with 
the calm satistied eye of unincumbered possession; 
nor stand as he once did, erect and independent be- 
fore the first in the land. He is in debt and a slave 
to others. ‘I'he profits of his iand—the land itself, 
belongs not to him; and thus a race of honest, in- 
dustrious, virtuous, and independent farmers, is ex- 
chsnged forshingle palaces—painted fences—unne- 
cessary outbuildings, and the superfluous trumpery 
of a genteel drawing room, for country gossips to 
meet in,and envy their neighbours the possession 
of some, gewgaw. | 
“How iS it thata bank is necessary to its attain-| 
ment? Rither the projectors of this undertaking for} 
the public good have the capital or the €redit neces- 
sary to its completion, or they have not. If the for- 
mer, then a bank is mot necessary; if the latter, [| 
would ask, who takes the risk of the failure of the! 
project? Certainly the people at large, among whom 
the notes of the bank have been circulated. If the: 
project fails—if the funds are embezzled, my od 
* ed—or if the cost, as is generally the case, far ex- 
ceeds the original estimates, and the bank fails; as| 
a matter of course, the holders of its notes are the 
sufferers, and the public, as is usuai in all these pro- 
jects for the public good, either directly or indirect- 
ly, pays the price of the failure. | 
“In the history of these projects, based upon| 
banking privileges, the bank has generally, if not 
always, been found to depend upon the success of 
the former. Where the object was really prosecut- 
ed in good faith, the failure oi the project was either 
—— or succeeded by the failure of the bank. 
ut the ordinary course has been, and probably will 
continue to be this:—the public goud having an- 
swered its purpose of a ladder, by which the real 
object, the bank, was obtained, is kicked away with- 
out ceremony; the project is left to die a natural 
death, while the bank continues in operation, to the 
marvellous benefit of the projectors.” 











MIGRATION OF BIRDS. 
Campbell's Station, Tenn., Jan. $0, 1827. 
Ma. Saixver, 
Sir,— The wild pigeons have this day been pass- 
ing this place, going north, in vast numbers. S. M. 
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¢#We wish that every friend of this journal 
should understand, and that they would have the 
kindness to make it known, that to any one who will 
procure four subscribers and remit their $20, we! 





| 


—— + 


will send the American Farmer without charge—or,| office. 


ed with the last number. A single number will be 
sent to any one who may desire to see a specimen 
of the publication. ‘lo all editors who will give 
the above one or two insertions, we shall feel mach 
indebted, and will gladly reciprocate their kindness. 

P.S. The American Farmer is circulated shrew 
every stute and territory, and is written for~by 
many of the most distinguished practical farmers 
in the Union. 


| 





At the instance of Mr. Buchanan, delegate from 
Baltimore county, entitled, already, by his industry 
and intelligence to be ranked amongst the leading 
menioers of the legislature of Maryland, a commit- 
tee has been raised in the House of De!egates—call- 
ed the Committee on Jgriculture. Assuredly there 
is a wide scope and ample occasion for inquires into 
the causes of the decline of agriculture. A bill has 
just been past by the House of Representatives in 
Congress, to insure a fortune-ate result to the few 
holders of large capitals employed in woollen ma- 
nufactures, Can any thing be done, in the way of 
legislative help, to save from ruin the many whose 
little all is in the soil? 





>It is stated in a Boston paper of the 6th inst., 
that there were received the day before, in a long 
train of sleds, about 20,000 Ibs. of wool, consigned 
to Messrs. Livermore & Dunn. This wool is from 
sheep kept in the town of Orrville, Vermont—where 
it is estimated 100,000 Ibs. of wool were sheared 
last year; and where, we are told, there are indivi- 
duals who keep from 600 to 3000 sheep. 





Ecuipse.—We mention for the information of the 
breeders of blooded horses, that Eclipse will stand 
the ensuing season in the vicinity of Brunswick 
county, upon the border of North Carvlina. This 
situation has been selected as most central, and 
with the view of accommodating the many gentle- 
men in Virginia, North and South Carolinayown- 
ing mares of the Sir Archy stock. _ 

The different papers (especially those to the South 
of New York,) will confer a favour on the owners Of 
blooded mares, by inserting this notice, as Eclipse 
will certainly return to the North'in the fall. 





¢#Tosacco —The reason for not making parti- 
cular mention of this article, is because there is no- 
thing doing with it. If any thing occurs to make 
a stir in the market, our readers shall be apprized 
of it 
$3*Hay is selling for $18 per ton—Straw, $12. 





WANTED, : 

A person capable of erecting a Piccery, on the plan 
set forth and established by Mr. N. Ingersoll, of Massa- 
chusetts—a description of which, with all the fixtures 
appertaining to it, can be found in the 5th volume of 
the American Farmer, 2d January, 1824. Apply at this 


[Fes. 16, 18.7. 









PRICES CURRENT. 
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any one who will procure five subscribers, will be 
allowed to retain $5 on his remitting the remaining 
$20. We beg also to repeat, that all which is ne 
cessary to be done by any one, wishing to sub- 
scribe, is to inclose a five dollar note by mail, at the 
risk of the Editor of the American Farmer, Balti 
more—and whether the money be received or not, 
the paper will be forwarded immediately, and the 
actual receipt of each number of the volume will| 
be guaranteed by the Editor. 

The American Farmer is published weekly — 
about one half, or four pages, devoted to practical 
Agriculture; the remainder to [nternal Improve- 
ments, Rural and Domestic Economy; selections for 
honsekeepers and femaleé readers, and Natural His. 
tory and Rural Sports. A minute index, and title 
page to the whole volume, is published and forward- 


von bull calf by her side. 
90 for them is $120. For particuiars, apply at this! 
office. 


FOR SALE, 
A full blood Devon Cow, three years old, with a De-! 


To save trouble, the price| 


Feb. 16. 
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teristics of Flemish Husbandry—Azricultural Schoo! of 
Moegelin, in Prussia—Sheep, inquiry—Queries—Tiine 
of Cutting Timber for Rails—Cultivation of the Vine 
| in Fracce—Hints for the Improvement of Early Educa- 
jon and Nursery Discipline, Harmony, Generapity, x°. 
| Fox Hunting near the District of Columbia—Pedigrce 
of Tuckahoe—On the Banking System—Migration of 
Birds—Editorial items. 
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| WHOLESALE, RETAIL. 

ARTICLES. Perfrom| to | from) to 

BEEF, Baltimore Prime,|bb!}.} 9 00] 9 50 eae 

BACON, and Hams,. . | Jb. 6 10 9 12 

BEES-W AX, Am. yellow | — 29 30 50 

COFFEE, Java,.. . .. — 16; &63; 20) ve 

Havana,.... | — 14; “16 20 
COTTON, Louisiana, &c.| — 1} 14 

Georgia Upland,.. . | — 10; 12 
COTTON YARN,No.10,— | 28 

An advance of 1 cent} — | 

each number to No. 18.; — | 
CANDLES, Mould, ..|—| 15/15) 16 

Bs 556 dh eaves [ao | "REP 28 
CHEESF,........ }_| ssi 412) "ge 
FEATHERS, Live,...|—! 29/. 30) %¢1 
FISH, Herrings,Sus. bbi.'2 373! 

Shad, trimmed, —- | 5 50; 6 00) 
FLAXSEED,.... .. jbush) 1 00, 1 10 
FLOUR, Superfine, city,| bbl.) 5 25) | i 

RR «010 «6 de + « — | 5 25) 5 50 

Susquehanna, superfi. |; — mone 
GUNPOWDER, Balti. . [251b| 5 00) 5 50 
GRAIN, Ind.corn, yellow bush{ 55) | : f 

white | — 55) S 4 

Wheat, Family Flour, | =» | 2 10} 2:20 |< 5, y 

do.Lawicr,& Red,new| — | 1 00) POs |S | 

do. Red, Susque... | —j} 1 10) 1 15 ly? 

ie 44.6 0s 6 6 ee -_ | 70} 75 

Barley, Eastern ... | —} 1 10) 1 20 

Do. country.... | — 90; 1 00 

Clover Seed, Red . . jbush| 6 00) 6 25 

Ruta Baga Seed,. . . | Ib. $7, 1 00 

Orchard Grass Seed, |bush' 3 50: 

Mangel Wurtzel Seed,; — { 1 25! 1 50; 

Timothy Seed,.... | — | 4 00) 5 00! 

SET oo | at 45) 50! 

Beans, White,....|—| } 50 2 00; 
HEMP, Russia, clean,. |ton|250 |260 i 

Do. Country....|— {120 (200 i 
HOPS, Ist sort, (1826) | Ib 18 25, 
HOGS’ LARD,.... . os a jee 12 

i | 
Me, |—| a 8 
LEATHER, Soal, best, | — 21; 23} $2 
MOLASSES, sugar-house | gal. | 50 | 15 

Havana, Ist qual. .. | — 30; 32 $74) 
NAILS, 6a20d. ..... | Ib.| 63! 9 
NAVAL STORES, Tar, | bbl. 1 501 624 

Pitch,. ++.--+++ | —| 1 1 

Turpentine, Soft, .. |— | 1 75| 
OIL, Whale, common, . | gal. — $4} .40 

Spermaceti, winter . | — 19} 88 
PORKL. Baltimore Mess, bb} {11 59/12 00 

do. Prime,...{—{| 9 00) 9 50 
PLASTER, cargo price, | ton.) 3 79) 
ground, bbi.! 1 50) 

RICE, fresh, ... . 2@ Ib.| 34) 32 5 
SOAP, Baltimore White,! Ib. 12) 14} 18] 20 

Brown and yellow,)| — 54 8) 10) 12° 
WHISKEY, ist proof, . |gal.| 34) 36! ; 50 
PEACH BRANDY,4thpri' —| 75 1 00, 1 25, 
APP' E BRANDY, Ist pr| ~- 31 gzi_— 50) 
SUGARS, Havana White, 'c.]b.|13 0013 50/14 j15 

do. Brown,.. | — |10 00:10 50; | 

Louisiana, .....- — {| 800 9 10/10 [1 

eee eee Ib.| 19} 22) 20) 22 
SPICES, Cloves,.... | — 70 } 1 06) . 

Ginger, Ground,... | — 7; 32) Ia 6 

Pepper,. . 2... — 15 25! 
SALT, St. Ubes, . . . . {bush 50 75 

Liverpoo} ground _ 50 73 
SHOT, Balt. all sizes, . | clb.) 8 50 12 
WINES, Madeira, L. P. |gal.] 2 50! 3 00) $ 50) 4 

do. Sicily,». | — | 1 10] 1 15) ! 50} 2 00 

GA, 416 ke em —/ 1 05] 1 10) 1 50} 1 15 

Port. first quality, . . }gal.| 1 65] 1 85) 2 50 
WOOL, Merim, full bl’d} Ib. 30| 35) ey 

do. crossed,..|— 20} 22! sheen’s 

Common, Country, — 18} 22) f hack & free 7 

Skinners’ or Pulled, — 20! 25) } from tags. ’ 
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Printed every Friday, at $5 per annum, for JCHN &. 
SKINNER, Editor, by Jonn D, Toy, corner of St. 
Paul and Markei streets, where every description of 
Book and Job Printing is handsomely executed. 
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\ 4s essentially necessary to the healthy growth of 

ants, they should” never be too much crowdeg@#ire 

so bei carefully separated from the leaves and binds, 
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Yo. 49.—Vo1. 8. 
AGRICULTURE. 
ON THE CULTIVATION OF HOPS. 











@rom the Memoirs of the Board of Agriculture of the} se 


State of New York.) 
(Coneluded from page 378.) 1" 
In the polinggwhich is the next operation toe 
rformed, the 


the surface of the ground, which is in general abow 


the latter end of April, or beginning of May.. The|wi 


number of poles that are the most proper and ad 
vantageous for each hill”has not been yet 
ascertained by planters; but as it has been she 
that a full and free admission of air, light and sum 





SS e is the most usual allowance, théugh a grea 
ér number is often employed. They should & 
placed in such a manner as to leave the lai 

|. spaces or openings towards the south or south=wes 


© that the plants may derive the more full influence 


of light and heat; and the stoutest on the side whi 
has a northern aspect, the more powerfully to resis 


holes to the depth of eighteen or twenty inches 
.,'formed, and the sharpened root ends of the pole 


‘forcibly placed in them, the earth being immedé 
ately afterwards well rammed, or trodden abow 
them. 
~The difficulty of this business chiefly consists in 
_pitching the holes to proper depths; in setting the 


down with such exertion as that they may fi 
themselves firm at the bottom, and that the tops o 
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mmon rule is to begin as soon @s}t 
e binds have advanced two or three inches abayejt 
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Pm Baas . et > ~ i : 
red F, BA Soest iB, F “ JARY, a ind) 1827, 
mm d recourse to for the pu ich in K@ht is 
enerally bought for about By sohilliage the bed 
“er upright posts as frames set} which consists of fifty sacks. 
© ground. When finish y are @beut} For the convenience of bagging the hops, a round 
bh_or eight feet in length, three feet in breadth,|hole or trap is prepared in the floor of the stowage 
Jout the same in height. ‘The apparatus be-|room, exact!y equal in size to that of the mouth of 
: e ready, the hop-binds are cut over|the bag, on which a frame of wood is placed, to 
el e surface of the land by @ person accus- which the edges of the opening of the bag are se- 
Ahe work, and the poles drawn up by a curely attached all round. A very small handful 


ion and thB pickers that are to be eniployed.. ‘Th 
ter are constructed by nailing four or more pieces 
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fre purpose, which is termed a dég, or pull- 
ok. "They are then placed *upom the frame 
, he bind upon them, mostly two, but some- 
tintes three, in order to be picked: three, four, or 


iimore pickérs being employed in clearing the binds 


e hops on each sidewof the different frames, 
thegé, with the person engaged in sorting the poles, 
aremenominated a set. omen and children are 


tly employed in this work. The hops, after 


ropped into a large cloth hung round on tenter 


hooks within, underneath the frame. When this 


ih en filled, the hops are put into a large sack, 


i er to their being taken home, to be cried on 


hy kils Vfor the purpose. This should always be per- 
ifommed as expeditiously as possible after the hops 
F the winds. The poles are most commonly fixed imp 
' the ground by means of an iron crow, with whighhin 


Been picked, that they may not sustain any; 
y by remaining together in their green moist 
Sie; ds where this is the case they are often liable, 
tially when the weather is warm, to be much 
damaged, both in colour and flavour, in the course 
of% few hours, by the heat which they take on. 
For this reason it is necessary to keep the oast, or 
‘kilt, constantly at work, both night and day, dur- 
img the time of picking. The number of pickers 

, thereforéh be®as nearly as possible propor- 
to the quamtity of hops that can be dried off 








the poles may have such a direction outwafds, a iby the oust. And where, from the nature of the 
to obviate as much as,can -be the housing of thé|season, or other causes, the undried hops are suf- 
binds. Where due attention is not bestowed on! fered to accumulate, they should always be placed 


these points, much injury and loss may be sustain- 
ed by the destruction of the plants. en, the 
poles are set, two or three of the binds may be di- 
rected up each 6f them, being tied, ig the 
advised before, in different places by labourers € 
ployed forthe purpose, and which is to’®€ repeat- 
ed as there may be occasion for it. Whetijthe poles 
are high and the binds strong, standing ladders may 
be useful in tying them near the tops. 

It has been observed that this work demands 
particular attention in the early part of the sum- 
mer. 
put to hills where the binds prove of strong and 










only afew together, without being closely packed. 
tie where the crops are pretty abundant, a 
diligent picker will separate from eight to ten 
, which, when dried, may weigh about 
a dred weight. I¢is usual in many places to 
le&ithe pitking of this crop by the bushel. The 
price is variable, according to the abundance or 
scarcity of lajgurers. Irom sixteen to twenty ex- 
pert pickers necessary in favourable seasons 


‘and where the uce is rather abundant, to keep 















jan oast at work that is capable of drying off eighty 
When short and slender poles have ei oe at each measuring. « 


Beside the pole-puller and pickers, another per- 


vigorous growth, it may sometimes repay the trou-fgon will be requisite in the hop plantation, in order 


ble to have them removed, and others of a taller 
and stronger kind put down.in their stead. Ihe 
‘benefit obtained by this practice is often consi- 
derable. 

During the summer in the more early growth of 
the plants, the superfluous binds of every kind 
should be repeatedly removed as they present them- 
selves, reserving only one or two on each hill to 
supply the places of such us may be hurt in being 
trained to the poles at first, as accidents of this na- 
ture often occur, in consequence of the tender buds 
Being bruised or rubbed off by the agitation of the 
winds, 

This is the whole of the culture that is required 
till the season'at which the hops become ripe, and 
are ready to be picked, which is known by the fra- 
grant smell which they emit, their becoming firm, 
and acquiring a brown colour. It is usually about 
the beginning or middle of September. . 

Much care and circumspection is necessary in 
the performance of this business, to see that every 
thing proceeds with regularity and despatch, as 
there is always much danger from delay, the crops 
being equally exposed to injury from the winds as 


to pick up the scattered branches of the binds, and 
convey the produce to the kiln. A boy is in gene- 
ral employed in this business, who, from the nature 
of his work, is commonly called the pokeboy. ‘The 
conveyance of the hops is accomplished by means 


distance of the plantation from the kiln. 

The drier, or person employed in the kilo, should 
be periectly acquainted with the business, regular 
and steady, as much of the planter’s profit depends 
upon this work being properly performed. 

The wages of the different persons engaged in 
these operations, are always considerably influenc- 
ed by local and other circumstances. in Kent, be- 
fore the late advances in the pricé of all sorts o 
farm labour, it was usual ap the pole-pullers to 
have from eighteen pence, to two shillings the day, 
with small beer; the driers halfta crown, with an 
unlimited allowance of both beer and spirits; the 
pickers from three half pence to two pence the 
bushel, with allowance of spirits, &e,, These wages, 
however, at present, are greatly advanced. 

Where what is termed a cockle oast is made use 
of, sea coal is mostly employed as fuel; a chaldron 





of hops being then tied firmly in each of the lower 
corners, the bag is let fall below, and a person term- 
ed the packer, gets in, anc a heavy weight, 
which he keeps continual Wg round, where 
he is not immediatelyt ples an 

es the hops day 

bags, as they @ 
another pers@ 
manner he i 4s qui 

each of the corners has a few hops enclosed 
in them in the same way as the others, which serve 


the purposes of handles; a e bag is drawn up, 
and the mouth of it well d, after being dis- 
engaged from the frame. In “performing this busi- 
ness, the closer the hops are pressed into the bags 
the better, as they preserve their colour, smell and 
taste more perfectly. 

In the operation of drying and rendering hops 
proper for the bag, soe loss of weight must of 
course take place. A ing to some, sixty bushels 
of well ripened, fresh gathered hops, which have 
not been attacked by the fly, will produce, when. 
dried and bagged, about one hundred weight 

The gooduess of a sample of hops deplalids upon 
different circumstances, as the clammy feel of the 
yellow, farinaceous, powdery substance which is 
sprinkled over them, and their colour. The former, 
in the language of the hop planter, is termed the 
condition, and the sample is esteemed the more or 
less valuable by the buyers, in proportion as the 
feel is more or less clammy; and in to the 
latter, it is of the utmost importance in the sale of 
the hops, that it should be preserved as bright as 
possible; though it is not always the case that those 
which are the brightest in their appearance are the 
strongest in flavour. 

It is this property, however, that induces the 
planter to make a distinction in the bagging of the» 




















the finest colour, are put into bagging of a better” 
quality, and termed pockets; while those of the~ 
brown kind form bags, being put in bagging of @ 
coarser and more heavy sort. The first sort are 
made use of in the brewing of ales and all the finer 
sorts of malt liquor; but the latter chiefly in the 
making of porter. Where hops are to be kept for 
some length of time, the coarse bagging is, how- 
ever, the best. 





continued rain. As a preparation for this business, |being considered the proper allowance to a load of 

baskets, bins, or cribs, are procured or formed, in ‘hops. But where Auir kilns re in use, as the smoke 

number proportionate to the extent of the planta-!of that sort of coal would be injurious, charcoal is 
No. 49, —voL. 8. 


. 


The length for a bag is about two ells and a 


of a cart, horse, or hand-labour, according to the| quarter, and that for a pocket nearly the same, each 


having an ellin width. The former, where the hops 


are good, well cured, and tightly trodden in, weigh 
about two hundred and a half; and the latter, when 


of the Canterbury pocketing, about one hundred 
and a half; where they muci exceed or fallishort of 
these weights, it may be suspected that they are 
either of an inferior quality, or have been injured 
in their preparation. The planter willbe best di- 
rected in respect to the duty on hops, by perusing 
the excise laws respecting them. 

After these operations have been performed, it 
will be proper to clear the poles of the binds, and 
set them up in stacks as soon as possible, unless, as 
is sometimes the case, it has been done at the time 
of picking, as they are apt to sustain much injury 
by remaining upon the ground with the bind upon 
them. The work is usually performed by the acre, 
the poles being piled up into square stacks; thirty 
or forty poles being set to each corner, which should 
stand about twelve feet apart ie each direction at 
the base, the tops uniting as closely as possible. In 





article. The brightest hops, and those which have ~ 
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this way an opening is formed below, which coal affording, under different circumstances#@f soil and 


butes to dry and preserve the poles. 

At this period all such poles as are too short, or 
in any way improper for further use, should be laid 
aside, in order that such of them as are suitable 
may be employed in the new plantations; and that 
the planter may fully ascertain the proportion of 
fresh poles that may be necessary for the following 
season, which it is of great advantage to have pro- 
vided, brought upon the ground, set up convenient- 
ly in stacks, and sharpened, when there is leisure 
in the winter months. The points of the old ones 
may also be put in order at the same time, and no- 
thing be thus left to interrupt the business of poling 
at the proper seasony The best poles, which are 
those of ashy chestnut and willow, of the length of 
from eighteen to twenty-four feet, will seldom last 
longer than six or seven years; and those of an in- 
ferior kind, as from beech, maple, oak, &c. not 
nearly so long. The bark is shaved off all the 
sorts except those ofethe ash kind, (in which it se- 
parates of its ownga@@eerd in the second year,) in 
order to prevent t being destroyed by worms 


season, from two hundred to upwards of twenty 
hundred weight on the acre. On medium,soils, in 
tolerably favourable years, itmay be estimated at 
from six te eightor nine hundred weight, from ten 
to fourteen being considered as good crops. A pro- 
duce of twenty hundred weight but rarely occurs, 
and is much too large for the planter in general to 
fix his expectations upon. 

The whole of the expenses incurred in the culti- 
vation of these crops, and the profits which they 
afford, are stated’in the following manner by Mr. 
Kent, in his useful Hints to Gentlemen Farmers: 


Expenses per Acre. 





lodging in them 

After the poles have been stripped and stacked 
up, the bind should be cleared away, which, in some 
districts, is done by tying it up into bavins, or small 
bundles, when perfectly dry, and putting it in stacks, 


. . . | 
sheds or other convenientplaces, for the purpose 


of fuel in ovens, &c. ‘This work is performed at 
the rate of about six pence the hundred. In cthers 
it is burnt upon the ground; and, in some, the la- 
bourers age permitted to take it home for their own 
use. But whatever method is adopted, it should 
invariably be removed, to prevent its interfering 
with the future digging of the plantation, which is 
the next operation to be performed. 

This should be executed as early as possible in 
the autumn or winter months, in order that the 
land may,have the full influence of the frosts. The 
work be performed in a dry season, and be 
accomplished with as much expedition as possible, 
the most careful and trusty labourers being always 
employed. It is usually done at a fixed price for 
one hundred hills, as from two shillings to half a 
crown. The labourer makes use of a three-prong- 
ed fork, which in some places is termed a spud, for 
the purpose, each prong being about an inch and 

‘a half in breadth. It is of great consequence that 
this operation be executed in a very perfect man- 
ner, much of the success of the plantation depend- 
ing upon it. If there should be any binds of an 
improper kind, they may be now removed, and 
others of the proper sorts put in their stead. 

And though manure may sometimes be omitted 
in the second year where the soil is very rich, it 
should be carefully applied before the business of 
the winter digging commences in each succeeding 
one, in the proportion of about twelve full cart 
loads to the acre; fifteen loads of good fresh vege- 
table earth having been well blended and incorpo 
rated with it by frequent turning for ten or twelve 
months before. In putting this compost upon the 
land, small one horse carts with three wheels are 
sometimes recommended as the best adapted to 
the purpose. It should be laid in small heaps; and, 
in digging the plantation, be well blended and in- 
termixed with the mould that surrounds the hills, 
at the distance of about a foot from them. The 
old stocks, when they begin to decline, as every 
tenth or twelfth year, or much longer in some 
cases, should be taken up, and another portion of 
ground fresh planted; or, what is better, a suitable 
proportion of the old plantation, and an equal por- 
tion of new, broken up and planted annually, or 
every other year, so as to preserve a regular succes- 
sion, at an easy and gradual expense, as has been 
already observed. 

There is scarcely any sort of crop that varies 
more in the quantity of produce than that of hops, 


Medium price of an acre of land suita- 2s... d. 
ble for hops, . ‘ P ; 1 10 0O 
Digging the ground, . ; 0 13 0 
Dressing and pruning, , .  &€.¢ 
Poling, . ‘ ‘ ‘ P ‘ 0 16 #O 
Three hoeirgs, 0 9 0 
Once moulding, P ; ; ‘ 0 8 6 
Tying the binds tothe poles, . . 0 12 0 
Stripping the binds off the poles, 0 $8 0 
Stacking the poles, . ‘ ‘ , ©. Zs 
\Sharpening the poles, . .  . 0 10 10 
|Manuring, . ; , - ‘ - § 9 0 
|Picking, drying, and duty, at 11. 10s. 
| per hundred, the crop being estimat- 
| edat 12 ewt. the acre, - gs ee 
|Bagging, ana occasional expense of 
bags,about. ‘ 16 0 





| Ash poles, estimated at 30,250 to the 
acre, and supposed to last. eight 
years, medium price 18s. a hundred 
at the stub—eighth part of whith is 
nearly . . ° oo a $3 13 0 

Carriage of ditto, estimated at . s 3 5 
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Produce. 


‘Supposing 12 hundred per acre, and 
| that the medium price is 41. ($197.6) 
, the hundred, the amount will be 48 
| And the expenses deducted out of the 
| produce, will leave a medium pm 

- f+ + 8 oe 8 16 17 8 





Oo: 


The expense of forming new hop plantations is 
very considerable. In Suffolk, it is estimated at 
from seventy-five pounds to one hundred, whe 
|every thing that is requisite is included, the annual 
charges being nearly the same as those which have 
been just stated. 

In the county of Kent, where the practice of let- 
ting out the culture of crops of this sért to labour- 
ers who are experienced in the business, in some 
|measure prevails, they are said not only to finda 
saving of expense, but to be so much relieved, in 

'respect to the trouble of the different operations, as 
to consider it the most advisable mode. The ac- 
|count is stated in this way: 
'Undertaker’s charge, he paying and 
finding labourers for the different lL 8. d. 
operations, . ° - $ 10 O 


and pays the workmen, being about one pound the 
acre. 

The weather most favourable to crops of this 
sort, in the different stages of their growth, is that 
which is warm without much rain, and where south 
or south westerly winds prevail; as the hop is ‘@ 
plant which never succeeds well in such seasons ag 
are wet, or when either easterly ormortherly winds 
continue for any great length of*time daring the 
summer months. Hot gleams of sunshine’ after 
rain, or after foggy mornings, in the latter summer 
months, also prove highly detrimental to these 
crops. High winds towards the approach of the 
picking season. likewise*produce considerable misg- 
chief, by bruising and etherwise injuring the hops, 
When unfavourable weather takes place, about the 
period in which the plants are in blossom, it is sel- 
dom that the produce is good of abundant, as mange 
of the burs generally suffer in such a manner as 
prevent their forming perfect hops. 

In most cases, the very forward binds suffer more 
from all the different, accidents to which hop crops 
are exposed, than those that are later and of a less 
vigourous growth, it may, on this account, there- 
fore, sometimes be advisable to remove all the very 
forward binds. 





FOOT ROT IN SHEEP. 
(From the New England Farmer.) 

Mr. Fessenpen —The following remarks on @ 
disease which has lately appeared among the sh 

of this country, are transiated from a letter I re- 
ceived this morning from an intelligent correspon- 
dent at Leipzig. I think they may be of service to 
many of our wool growers, and therefore lose no 
time in offering them for a place in your valuable 
journal. . 
Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Boston, Feb. 7, 1827. THO’S SEARLE. 


“The foot rot is a complaint which has ceased to 
“eye the least uneasiness in this’ country, doubt- 
ess because means have been discovered to cure it 
readily and without expense. 

“It is true that when neglected and allowed to 
spread itself, the cure may become difficult, and 
some sheep from loss of appetite occasioned, by its 
long continuance, may not recover. I feel certain, 
however, that not a single sheep is lost in all Saxo- 
ny, from this cause, as we have learned to remove 
the complaint immediately, as soon as it shows it- 
self in a flock. In order to become fully acquaint- 
ed not only with the symptoms of this disorder, but: 
also with the means of cure, | some time since in- 
sulated a small flock, suffering it to spread itself 
more or less in different sheep, when it appeared 
that the longer the complaint had been in ding it- 
self in the system, the more difficult it was to cure: 
for while the least infected were thoroughly restor- 
ed in a fortnight, I found that from six to eight 
weeks were required to cure the cases of longest 
standing. ‘The most effectual method of cure is the 
following: Cut away with a sharp surgeon’s knife, 
not only the superfluous hoof, but-also all the dis- 
eased flesh under it. This may be distinguished 





Picking, drying,and duty, . . 13 O 0 
Rent of land, .  . 5 - 1 Oo 
Peles, . «. 5. ete 5 6 @ @ 
|Manure, . . Ree ; s & «® 
\Tyte, .. “3 Jeon > OO 10 
Bagging cloth,-. =. -. .* . 2. 0 
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In these cases, where summer digging is omitted, 
jand recourse is had to the use of the nidget, the 
expense will be a few shillings more, as is shown 
\in the first estimate; the difference in favour of this 
practice, from that where the planter procures 


eoceoo 


from the healthy flesh by its greyish colour. Be- 
\ing well satisfied that nothing unsound remains in 


9\the foot, I then apply with a brush to the fresh , 


| wound some caustic liquor, and immediately place 
the patient in a separate clean stable. 

‘It is surprising to see animals thus treated, who 
were yesterday hobbling about on their knees, 
spring up to-day and run about with the flock. 

“It is necessary, however, to examine the conva-, 
lescent daily, and repeat the liquid application, and 
if any excessive heat is discovered in a foot, it 
proves that the first operation has not succeeded, 
and a second cutting must take place without delay. 

“The catistic remedies which I have found most 
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effectual, are diluted oil of vitriol and aqua ceerulea. 
The latter in the state in which it is found at the 
thecaries without any additien. The oil of vit- 
Par mix with three times its quantity of water, 
‘pf for cases of not long-standing, with something 
more. 
«| have beensthe more particular in detailing this 
mode of cure, because it seems probable you may 
do a service to the owners of sheep by communi- 
eating itto them. ‘There are several pamphlets to 
be had ‘here describing the symptoms and cure of 
this complaint, which | will purchase and forward 
ou by the earliest opportunity. They contain, 
+ ah many things which are of little use to the 
ctical man. 
“The foot rot,at its first appearance in Germa- 


ubtiess have had the same effect in your country. 
I am, however, fully convinced that after a few 
years, and when your farmers have discovered that 


frightful appearance, they will treat it with the 
same indifference as ours do now.” 





PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY FOR PROMOT- 
ING AGRICULTURE., 

Annual Meeting, Jan, 16, 1827.—Dr. Mease, Vice- 

president, in the chair. The following officers were 


President.—Richard Peters, 
Vice- Presidents. 
William Tilghman, Nicholas Biddle, 
James Mease, I. C. Jones. 
Secretary and Librarian.—W. S. Warder. 
. Treasurer.—W. M. Walmsley. 
Corresponding Committee. 
Richard Peters, James Mease, 
William Tilghman, Jobn Vaughan, 
Z. Collins. 
Curators. 
Stephen Duncan, 
Jer. Warder, 
John H. Powel. 
The following communications were read: — 
1. On the importance of the manufacture of par- 
mesan cheese to the United States, by Dr. Mease, 
with details of the process, from different authori- 


Reuben Haines, 
R. Vaux, 


ties. 


2. A letter to the chairman, from Benjamin Har- 
rison, of Berkley, Charles city co., Virginia, relat- 
ing additional facts of the efficacy of a drench of 
cedar-berries in curing the murrain in cattle. An 
account of this remedy, by Mr. H. is contained. in 
the 5th vol. of Mernoirs of the society. 

$ By Mr. Philips, on the culture of rape, and its 
use as a winter fuod for cattle. 

4, On the extraordinary excellence of Southdown 
mutton, determined by a recent trial of the saddle 
of a wether, imported in the year 1824, and sub- 
jected to the ordinary keep of a Pennsylvania farm, 
Without grain. 

_5. By Mr. Powel, on breeding cattle and sheep— 
om the adaptation of different breeds to the various 
purposes, climates and soils of the United States. 

6. The committee appointed to examine the sheep 
offered for the premium proposed at the last annual 
meeting, viz: “A silver cup, value $50, for the best 
specimen of long or combing wool, reference being 

ad to the form, properties, and characteristics of 
the animal, affording most flesh and tallow with 
least offal,” reported in favour of Mr. Powel’s “tho- 
rough bred Dishley sheep, recently imported by him 
from England.” 

Mr. Powel having exhibited one of his imported 
heifers of the improved Durham short horn breed, 
the committee added, “she possessed in @ high de- 


gree all the fine points for which that yaluable and! 





the best evidence that could be offered of her dis- 
Position to fatten on simple food.” 
ri Clements, Michael Newbold, William Phi- 
ips. : 

7. Mr. Powel adduced evidence of the dairy pro- 
perties of certain families of the. impreved short 
horned breed, among which were recent letters from 


Lancastér county. 





COMPARISON OF SEVERAL EXTRAORDI- 
NARY OXEN. 
SovereEIen. 

Live weight, $086 lbs.; height, 5 feet 9 inches; 

length, 9 ft. 2 inches; girth, 10 ft. 3 in. rough tal- 
low, 295 Ibs. 

Sovergzien’s Mare. 
Live weight, 2800 lbs.; height, 5 feet 10 inches; 


length, 9 ft;. girth, 9 ft. 6in.; rough tallow 307 Ibs. 


Coxumsus. 
Live weight, 2962 lbs.; height, 5 feet 9 inches; 


length, 9 ft. 1 in.; rough tallow, 218 lbs. 


Devawar_ Ox. 
Live weight, 2688 |bs.; rough tallow, 2784 Ibs. 


Bricuton Ox. 


2 2798 lbs. 


Live weight, 


weight, 2744 Ibs. 

vereign and his Mate, were raised in the state 
of New York; fed by Mr. Fink, of Orange county, 
where they obtained a premium from the agricultu- 
ral society. Sold to 
the vity of New York. The Mate not weighed, but 


Dunuyam Ox. 


supposed to overrun the estimate. 


Columbus, and Delaware Ux, both slaughtered 
in Baltimore—published in the American Farmer, 


vol. 1, page 3. 


Brighton Ox, exhibited in 1819, obtained the pre- 


mium from the Massa@husetts Agricultural Society, 
being a few 
bited at Bri 


unds heavier than any before exhi- 


Dunham Or=This celebrated English ox was 







beautiful breed of cattle is celebrated. Notwith- 
standing she had been kept, thus far through. the 
winter, without grain, she was imehigh condition; 


Committee— 


Dr. Elmer, of New Jersey, and Mr. Carpenter, of 


‘Vfeet wide, furnishes a great sapply 


homas Gibbons, butcher, of 


out of a Highland cow, which weighed only 3.46 lbs. 
when slaughtered, and was probably the most per- 
fect animal, having less bone in proportion to its 
size. 





ON THE PLANTATION OF FOREST TREES. 


Roxbury, Oct. 21, 1818. 
Geo. W: Jerrreys, Esa. 

Sir,—Mr. Quincy, a few minutes since, put into 
my hands, your letter of the 6th of October, and 
although it will require some time to answer, in any 
| manner satisfactory to myself, the questions you 
propose, yet I would lose no time in acknow]l-dging 
the receipt of your very polite communication — 
The very favourable opinion which you have been 
pleased to express of my remarks on forest trees, 
demands of me a respectful acknowledgement. 

I have seen, with great regret, the native forests 
of our state demolished with a heedless and extra- 
'vagant profusion, utterly disregardful of the inevi- 





table consequences, a Rh tn fuel and tim- 
‘ber, and without.a due tion, or even know- 


‘ledge, of the la 
{ 


ous steps by which our succes- 


‘upon his capital, without recollecting that its in- 


jsors will be compelled to supply them. It is like 
|the thoughtless waste of the spendthrift, who lives 





sight had produced in the improvement of their fo- 
rests. It was mortifying to me, with stréng na- 
tional feelings, to see fairer and finer trees, of spe- 
cies peculiar originally to our country, and anknown 
in Europe, (till the discovery of this country,) in 
the cultivated plantations of Great Britain, At the 
same time with us,[ saw the finest trees selected 
either for fuel or other inferior purposes, and the 
quality of our forests daily diminishing. 

I was extremely struck with another circum- 
stance, that the number and Value of trees, merely 
planted out’ as ornamental to an estate, were so 
great, as to afford a very important resource both 
for fuel and timber. A bordero r 
estate of 500 or 1000 acres, not x 








ber, merely from the occasional thinning, which 
the growth of tle trees renders indispensable. J 
do not place to the account,though it is worthy of 
consideration, the effects landscape of a 
country, nor the shelter to yourcrops. I 
know that the opinion is that they are unfavourable 
to culture; that their shade is exceedingly injurious. 
This is true to the extent of a rod or two, but the 
rest of the land is exceedingly benefitted, and you 
are enabled to sow earlier, and your crops are shel- 
tered from early frost autumn and late ones in 
spring. I shall do myself the honour of answering 
your questions in the best manner in my power, at 
an early day. Nothing would give me more plea- 
sure than to contribute, in a very small @egree, to 
the improvement of the agriculture of our country, 
and I know of no point in which it is in New Eng- 
land so deficient as in the management of its woods. 
When wood shall come to be sold by the pound, as 
in some parts of France, then our nation will feel 
the necessity of attending to it, and of employing 






agents, as she has done, to inquire in forgi un- 
tries, what may be done for its prese in- 
crease. How muck better to take mea of pre- 
vious precaution to prevent its destruction? 
Ihave the honour to be, 
Very respectfully, 
Your humble serv’t, 
J. LOWELL. 





FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
INDIAN CORN. 
Remarks on Mr, Seabrook’s Tasks, Nos. 1 and 2. 
(American Farmer, vol. 7, page 35.) 
To have come to a just comparison of the rela- 
tive productiveness of each part of the ear of corn, 
there should have been three tasks, as follows: 














No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 
POINT. MIDDLE.| |BUT-END. 

MIDDLE.| | BUT-END.| POINT. 

BUT-END. POINT. | MIDDLE. 























The point, middle, and but-end would then al- 
jternately have occupied an outside, to receive the 
‘benefit of air, so important to a correct estimate. 
Mr. Seabrook has continued the middle of the ear 
in the centre of each task, hence it has been ex- 
cluded from its equal share of atmosphere. I ima- 
\gine the upper left hand corner of task No. 1, was 
in a more favourable situation to receive the food 
|for plants, than the lower right hand corner of task. 
No. 2; or why did not each task produce the same 
quantity? . , 
Was not the adjacent land better in that direc- 
‘tion, or did the evening or morning breezes come 





come must inevitably diminish, and finally fail. Ill from. thence? 


health in the middle of my life obliged me to visit Perha 


| Europe. ; 

I was there astonished and be 
effects which necessity, taste, an 
PR, 


s Mr. Seabrook’s last experiments (vol. 8, 
|p. 298,) have placed the point of the ear in the 


ghted with the centre of his ground, and the but-end in the most 
a prudent fore- 


ate situation. Experiments of this kind can 
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be most correctly tested in the middle of a field, 
where .all the parts are equally secluded from an 
undue proportion of the passing breezes. When 
Mr. Seabrook has looked over these marks, and 
adverted to the probable local advan.ages of each 
part of the ear, he may, perhaps, see why the re- 
sult of his two experiments are at war with each 
other. 

It may not be amiss, whilst on the subject of ex- 
periments, to state, that, like Mr. Mercer (vol. 8, p.! 





tiful varieties of the rose lose their improved colours 


Ladak, near the sources of the Ganges and Indus, 
upon the Himmaleh mountains, of the wild pear and 
apple} apricot, melon, marsh onion, buckwheat, lu- 
cerne, &c.] 

Packing and preserving seeds.—Mr. Curator An- 
derson, of the Chelsea botanic garden, says, he re- 
ceived about a year ago, from the, East Indies, 24 
seeds, or nuts, of corypha taliera; twelve of them 
were carefully wrapped up in paper, not one of 
which germinated; and twelve of them were bedded 
in powdered charcoal, every one of which: grew 


= 


HORPICULTURAL ITEMS, 
From Loudon’s Gardeners’ Magazine for 1826. 
(Selected for the American Farmer.) 
M. Pronvelle, of Versailles, finds that certain beau 





ha 
é 


rimitive state, when kept on 
e, therefore, grafts them on 


and return to their 
their own roots. 





















































$23,) I have uniformly, for the last four years, plant-| stocks of wild rose; which, besides placing the flow- 
ed no corn but such as I had carefully gathered (in ers at an agreeable height from the ground, retains 





freely. Loudon says sugar will not preserve. the 


baskets,) in the field, where two or more ears were the variety in perfection.—Trans. Lon. Hort. Soc. germinating principle of seeds as has been often 


Il was vol. 5. 


on the same stalk; J take none but the top ear. 
{The French wild rose .grows to the height of 


led to this course by seeing a field many years since. | 


It was so prolific (although | then lived in town,)}six to twelve feet; and the tiner varieties, budded/perties subservient to the benefit of man. 
that I inquired the cause, and was informed that) at different heights, exhibit a diversified and beauti-| become indispensable to most of the arts; it arre 
putrefaction in vegetable and animal matter; it 


Two gooseberry bushes are described in the Hor-|rifies air and water; it constitutes our fuel, and a 


such was the practice of its owner. It is well to} ful appearance. } 
remark that the top ear fills first, (I presume upon 


stated. 


Charcoal, or carbon, is daily developing new pro- 
It has 


‘. 


the same principle thatbuds on the tops of twigs first ticultural Transactions; the branches of one, at the material food of plants, and it preserves the germi- 
burst,) whether this Gircumstance conduces to bring seat of the late Sir Joseph Banks, extend 12 yards;nating principle in seeds in their passage through 
it to earlier maturity; Ppretend not to say. Last year,in circumference, and produce several pecks of tropical climates. 


some of my seed corn was planted by two of my fruit annually. It is manured with soap-suds and) 
neighbours They report, unhesitatingly, that it is| the drainings from the dung hill. Another is train-| 
two weeks earlier, and more productive, than their| ed to a building; measures fifty-three feet from one 
favourite seed. It certainly shoots most abundant-/ extremity to the other, and produces annually from 
ly; but the number of ears is in some measure regu-| four to five pecks of fruit.— Gard. Mag. April, 1826! 
lated by the season: if it Bé very dry, the top ear; [Our summers are too warm tv cultivate the! 
may exhaust all that the stalk can afford; and if a! gooseberry to high perfection; besides, we are sore-| 
wet season, two or three good ezrs are filled. ‘ly afflicted with the mildew, which often covers 
A SUBSCRIBER. jthe fruit when balf and two-thirds grown. My 
gooscberries have not been free from this malady 
— -,,, until Jast summer. In the autumn preceding, the 
SEED OF THE FINE HAVANA SMOKING | were manured with stable dung, ind dating wistel 
TOBACCO. ‘urine was poured about their roots. Those thus! 
J. S. Sinner, Ese. Havana, Dec. 30, 1826. | dressed were free from mildew. ] 

Sir,—Having endeavoured early this summer to| _Ericas and Palms. Luudon gives a list of about 
obtain a small quantity of tobacco seed for the pur-| $50 varieties of Heaths, in the heath house of Pre! 
pose of sending it to you, I had the good fortune to’ fessor Dunbar, near Edinburgh, and 120 varieties of 
get some of the very best kind that we have in our Palm, cultivated by the Messrs. Lodridges, nurse: y- 
country. jinen. ‘The latter sold three Palms at 500 guineas 

Before I conclude my letter, I cannot but point; ¢ach, for the Oriental Conservatory. De 
out an idea concerning the tobacco leuf whieh is| Entomology. Kirby and Spence have published 
directly contradictory to the general belief of your the 3d and 4th vols. of their “Introduction to Ento- 


countrymen. The yellow leaf might be considered| mology. or Natural History Of Insects.” P 
as the handsomest, but it is by no means the best.) A Horticultural Society was established at Berlin 


The colour of the plant when dry, depends with us, i? 1822, and in 1824 they published their first vo- 
on accidents out of our control. The circum-|!ume of transactions, containing sixty -articles, on 
stances which our planters and manufacturers uni-|4 Variety of subjects. Among these are three or 
versally consider as evident proofs of its goodness,| four on the propriety of shortening the tap roots of 
are the lightness, thinness and flavour of the leaf, fruit trees, and the opinion of the committee of the 
instead of the colour. Then, although the seed/ Society upon these treatises. ‘The committee, after 
should not produce yellow, but brown tobacco, you) @ good deal of discussion, came to the conclusion, 
may believe it to be of the choicest kind we have. |“that shortening the tap-root is a necessary evil, 
I remain, sir, your friend and serv’t, | which should only be allowed under certain circum- 
SILVESTRE ALFONSO. | Stances; that, therefore, it is absolutely improper 

with young plants that are transplanted to the spot 

| where they are finally to remain; with some others, 
(From the New England Farmer.) | however, it is necessary, as a preparation for their 
LUCERNE. | future transplantation; and in that case gardeners 

Kip’s Bay, near New York, Nov. 7, 1826. | should proceed with more care than is generally em- 


— ployed.” 
GenTLeEMEN,—Last year I sowed one pound of," 7 


your French clover seed, (lucerne.) 1 sowed it (a8! tign of lateral fibres; and is salutary when applied 
an experiment,) with my oats, in April of the same! tg trees which have large tap-roots. But in this 
en 7 "capers fine pasture after the oats were! case it ought to be done the year previous to their 
cut; and lust spring, when my red clover began to: being transplanted. The object is to furnish, in 
— 4 oo gee the lucerne was full three! the new fibrous roots, a substitute for the tap-root 
be mgr — the ground. On the 11th of May, I) which is necessarily diminished in the operation of 
reegl to soil it, daily a enough to serve my transplanting. This tends to secure the life of the 
three horses in my stable, ¢ y yery li ’ 2 ? ws ‘ 7 

y stable, and with very little help plant. ‘The precaution is important with most fo- 


from other grass, [ have continued the soiling until!‘ : 
this day. My horses have kept in good order| pty (mana _— ae —S 
through the whole season, and I have not fed them! orest, whose system of roots is more defective, 


ten bushels of oats, or any other grain, during the and more likely $9. Se Mépaired by taking up, than 


: those which are cultivated in a nursery 
wholc time. It was richly manured with com ost. | > ; anursery. 
I mowed it five times, notwithstandin serel «ove observe that agriculturs! and horticultural 


g the severe societies t ] ablished i ‘ , 
— ions sc Mere net only estal ished in eyery part of 
THOMAS STORM, [E2™?P¢: but the gxample has extended to Asia. At 








(‘Tap-roots are shortened to induce the produc-| 


Large Strawberries—The skill of the horticul- 
turist has been successfully exerted in Great Britain, 
to improve the quality and size of fruit, by new va- 


rieties, both bv seed and by crossing. This remark * 


applies particularly to the gooseberry and strawber- 
ry. Of the former, British nurserymen advertise 
some hundreds of varieties. Of the latter, we find 
two new varieties advertised in the Gardener’s Ma- 
gazine for April, 1826, the size of which is caieu- 
lated to astonish the American reader. Bishop's 
Orange is represented to be fow inches and upwards 
in circumference. ‘This belongs to thescarlet class, 
Wilmot’s Superb is from six to eight inches in cir- 
cumference 

I should very much. like to cultivate Wilmot’s 
Superb strawberry, and I entertain the hope that I 
shall be able to gratify my wish. Yet I doubt its 
intrinsic merits. Its size and exterior beauty, like 
the gaudy dress of the beau and belle, excite a sus- 
picion, that they merely serve to cover a weak and 
vapid pulp. Knight, the veteran of horticulture, 
considers the medium sized fruit as most profitable 
to the grower, as well as to the buyer. ‘The Down- 
ton pippin, a small apple produeed by him by crass- 
ing, is considered the best apple in England, for 
cider and the dessert, since the golden pippin ‘has 
deteriorated. The diminutive wild crab of Virgi- 
nia, and the small apples least esteemed for the ta- 
ble, afford a vinous liquor far surpassing that made 
from our largest and handsomest apples The best 
wines, too, | am informed, are the production of 
grapes little esteemed for their beauty or their fla- 
vour. The principle of flavour is dissipated in the 
process of fermentation, and is best imparted to 
wine or cider, by infusing the ripe fruit in the fer- 
mented vinous product. Of our pears, the diminu- 
tive seikle and spice, surpass in richness the over- 
grown varieties; and of the strawberries, the com- 
mon one of our northern meadows, is not excelled, 
in my opinion, by any variety of our gardens. The 
specific juices seem to be more concentrated in 
medium sized than in large fruit. Nature appears, 
in this respect, as in the one alluded to by Colonel 
Shepherd in regard to the fleece of the Merinoes, 
to have made up in quality what she has stinted in 


mot’s Superb.” J. 





Mr. Benjamin Blodget, the famous Botanist, has 
just arrived from London He lias brought with 
him 400 exoticks selected from the gardens of Sir 
Joseph Banks and others. From his well known 
genius in Botany, it moy be expected that his se- 
lections are rare and valuable. He has selected a 
spot near Black Brook, in Goflstown, for the site of 
his garden. We have no dotibt that Agricultural- 





an ia meeting of the Agricultural Society of Calcutta, 
Messrs. G. Toornavay & Sons, lin 1825, seeds were presented frota, Osshnire and 





ists, and the state in general, will be benefitted by 
his ingenuity and exertions. [ Boston paper. 


quantity. And yet, after all, | intend to have *Wil- 7 
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"about half an inch thick; and put on the glasse 


« “Arachne and Melissa are two friends. They ar 


a 
* No. 49.—Vot. 8.] 





discovers, she knows not why, th 
grave. eK 
Melissa is the reversé of all this. By constantly 
habituating herself to look only on the bright side 
of objects; she preserves a perpetual cheerfulness in 
herself, which, by a kind of happy contagign, she 
communicates to all about her. If any misfortune 
has befallen her, she considers it might have been 
worse, and is thankful to Providence for an escape. 
She rejoices in solitude, asit gives her an opportu- 
nity of knowing herself; and in society, because she 
can communicate the happiness she enjoys. She 
: ‘ : opposes every man’s virtue to his failings, and can 
two or three inches, taat the radishes may not draw* Gad out aie to Ghetish ond oniived in the 
up weak and long-shatked If they have risen verY' very worst of her acquaintance. She opens ever 
thick, thin them, in ywng growth, moderately “Tl book with a desire (5 hha’ cateftainediior instrubtad, 
first, to about-gne or twp inches apart. Be caretul 214 therefore, seldom’misses what she looks for—| 


“to cover the glasses at Yight with garden mats or yw, : : 
straw litter. Give genth waterings about avon on} Valk ~ ry —. ” . ¢ - iy ~ . 
davs. If the heat of the bed declines much,|™202 24 she will discover numberless beauties, un 
amply tnidileate lining" warm p< oa stable Observed before, in the hills, the dales, the brooms, 
’ ” | g ¢ ieg: 
litter, to the sides; which by gently renewing the the brakes, and the variegated flowers of weeds and 
heat, will forward the radisies fur drawing in Feb- 


|poppies. She enjoys every change of weather and 
fuary and March. Remembu, as they advance in Of season, as bringing with it something of health 


RADISHES. 

Abercrombiesys, **to obtain the earliest spring 
radishes, sow of a hot-bed of dung or leaves some 
early dwarf short-tops in December, January, of 
the beginning of February. Having made a hot- 
bed 2 feet or 24)feet high in dung, place un the 
frame; earth:the bed at top six inches deep, sow on 
the surface, coveting the seed with fine — 


When the plants have come up, admit air every, 
day in mild or tolercbly good weather, by tilting the) 
upper end of the liglts, or sometimes the front, one, 





- (Or convenience. 


growth, to give more cupiois Admissions of air! 
daily, either by tiling the lights in front severd 
inches, or, in fine mild days, by drawing the glags 
mostly off, but be careful to d:aw them on a 
in proper time. Small turnip radshes, of the white! 
and red kinds, may be forced in be same mauner.| 
For raising early radishes on grourd not accommo-' 
dated with frames, a hot bed, maa in February, | 
may be arched over with hoop-bends or pliant rods, | 
which should be covered with mats constantly 
night; and during the day, in very cold -yeather. 
moderate days, turn up the mats at he warmest 
side; and on a fine mild day, take them wholly off. 
‘Any sort of radish seed may be sow: occasion- 
ally for salad herbs, to be taken while inthe seed- 
leaves, to mix with cresses and mustard. Low about} 
ence a week in spring, summer, or any-seaton when 
radish salad is required, managing it as othtesme4 
salad herbs,” [Loudow’s Enc. of Gud.4 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
THE ART OF HAPPINESS. 





both of them women in years, and alike in birth, 
fortune, education, and accomplishments. 
were originally alike in temper too; but, by differ- 
ent management, are grown the reverse of each 
other. Arachne has accustomed herself to look on 
ly on the dark side of every object. Ifa new poem 
or play makes its appearance, with a thousand bril- 
liancies, and but one or two blemishes, she slightly 
skims over the passages that should give her plea- 
sure, and dwells upon those only that fill her with 
dislike. If you shew her a very excellent portrait, 
she looks at some part of the drapery which has 


They} 


In conversation, it is a rule with 
her, never to start a subject that leads to any thing 
gloomy or disagreeable. You therefore never hear 
her repeating her own grievances, or those of her 
neighbours; or, (what is worst of all) their faults and 
imperfections. If any thing of the latter kind be 
mentioned in her hearing, she has the address to 
turn it into entertainment, by changing the most 
odious railing into pleasant raillery. ‘Thus Melissa, 
like the bee, gathers honey from every weed; while 
Arachne, like the spider, sucks poison from the fair- 
est flowers. ‘I'he consequence is, that, of two tem- 
pers once very nearly allied, the one is ever sour and 
dissatisfied, the other always gay and cheerful; the 
one spreads a universal gloom, the other a continual 
sunshine. . 
There is nothing more worthy of our attention, 
than this art of happiness, In conversation, as well 
as life, happiness very often depends upon the 
slightest incidents. The taking notice of the bad- 
ness of the weather, a north-east wind, the = 
of winter, or apy trifling circumstance of the disa- 
greeable kind, shall insensibly rob a whole company 
of its good humour, and fling every member of it 
into the — {f, therefore, we would be hap- 
py in ourselves, and are desirous of communicating 
that happiness to all about us, these minutize of con- 
versation ought carefully to be attended to. The 
brightness of the sky, the lengthening of the day, the 
increasing verdure of the spring, the arrival of any 
little piece of good news, or whatever carries with 
ithe most distant glimpse of joy, shall frequently 
he the parent of a social and happy conversation. 
Good manners exact from us this regard to our com- 
pany. ‘The clown may repine at the sunshine which 
lripens the harvest, because his turnips are dried up 
by it; but the man of refinement will extract plea- 
sure from the thunder storm to which he is exposed, 





been neglected, or to a hand or finger which has 
been left unfinished. Her garden is a very beauti- 
ful one, and kept with great neatness and elegance; 
but if you take a walk with her in it, she talks to 
you of nothing but blights and storms, o° snails and 


caterpillars, and how impossible it is to keep it| 


from the litter of falling leaves and worm-casts, I 
ou sit down in one of her temples, to enjoy a de- 
htful prospect, she observes to you, that thcre is 


too much wood, ur too little water; that the day is; 


too sunny, or too gloomy; that it.is sultry, or windy; 
and finishes with a long bhagangue upon the wretch- 
edness of our climate. When you return with her to 
the company, in hope of a ittle cheerful conversa- 
tien, she casts a gloom gover all, by giving you the 


history of her owa b d health, or of some melan-|erimp the edge all round, by this eperation it will 
ch. ly accident that has befallen one. of her dsugh-|a 
sinks her ows, | 


|outside, J it half full Of molasses, set it on red- 


ters -hildren. Phus ske insensibl 
spirits, and the spirits of all around her; and at last, 


by remarking on the plenty and refreshment which 
/may be expected from the succeeding shower. 
| "Thus does politeness, as well as good sense direct 
‘as to look at every object on the bright side, and 
iby thus acting, we cherish and improve both. By 
this practice it is that Melissa is become the wisest 
jand best bred woman living; and by this practice, 
|may every person arrive at that agreeableness of 


the natural and never failing fruit 


[Harvis. 


| temper, of which 
is happiness. 
*% : f 4 
| 4 NICE WAY OF STEWING MOLASSES INTO EXCELLENT 
"CANDY. 
Take a sheet of white paper, cut it round, then 





sre the form of a round vessel;when the ves 
sel’s shape isformed, the grimping will be on the 














————— 


ot embers or live coals, (theresis no danger of the 
paper burning;) after the mola has stewed suf- 
ficiently, take it off to cool, when it becomes highly 
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flavoured candy. 


SPORTING OLIO. 





Exrraorpinary Ripine. 


In October, 1754, Lord Powerscourt having laid 
a wager with the Duke of Orleans, that he would 
ride his own horses from Fontainbleau to Paris, a 
distance of 42 English miles, in two hours, fer 1000 
louis d’ors, the king’s «guards .cleared the way, 
which was lined with thousands @ isi 

was to mount only three horses, ’ 
the task with two, in one hour, t 
utes, and twenty-two seconds. ‘The horses through 
whose exertions the wager was won, were both kill- 
ed by the severity of the feat they had achieved. 













(From the Annals o rting, Oct, 1826.) 
Singular Circumstance—As the two celebrated 
race horses, Trinculo and Comedian, were out at 
exercise on Abingdon race-course, they were passed 
by another horse at full speed. Both horses felt in- 
dignant at being in the rear, and instantly bolt- 
ed in pursuit of him, throwifig their riders, and 
leaping, hedge, ditch, and, in short, every obstacle 
that came in their way. ‘T'rinculo, who was in the 
rear, seized on Comedian, who escaped with diffi- 
culty, by falling into the Thames, at’a place where 
the water is full twenty feet deep. Trinculo pur- 
sued him into the water, but luckily both horses 
were got ashore, uninjured, by some countrymen 
who were passing at the time. 








Cure ror Distemrer 1x Dog 
Give a dog 8 months old, 4 grains turbeth mine- 
ral; to be kept from water 24 hours—then 4 grains 
crocus metallorum. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


Lirerary.— The Philadelphia Album, and Ladies* 
Weekly Gazette; of which eight quarto pages are 
published weekly, making an annual volume equal 
to eight hundred and thirty-two octavo pages, print- 
ed on fine paper, and embellished with splendid en- 
gravings. 

Its design is to furnish a Weexty Repository, 
or abstract of the Fine Arts, Botany, History, Tra- 
vels, Reviews, Moral Essays, Sketches, ‘Tales, Fa- 
miliar Letters, Poetry. Receipts, &c. &c. witha 
Weekly Summary of the earliest Foreign and Do- 
mestic News. The Album is peculiarly devoted to 
such subjects as are most interesting and useful to 
our Fair Countrywomen, embracing a great variety 
of the elegancies of polite literature, conversation, 
dress, beauty, manners, &c. with biographical 
sketches of those who have been distinguished for 
their talents, piety, and other eminent virtues. 

In addition to its usual variety, early in January 
will commence the publication of nearly sixty Ori- 
ginal Tales, and shortly thereafter, a handsome col- 
lection of original Essays and Poems, all of which 

ave been written in competition for the litera:y 
prizes, (siz gold medals, of the value of $210) offered 
by the proprietors of this work. No pains or cx 
pense is spared in making it a beautiful as wellaga 
useful and interesting publication; and the unpre- 
cedented reception which it has already met w.th 
from the public, warrants the printing of a weekly 
edition of upwards of 3000 copies. 

“The Album,” says the Rochester New York 
Daily Advertiser of Dec. 4th, “has been highly com- 
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mended by the editors of public journals in almost 
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AMERICAN FARMER. ° 


[Fes. 23. 1897, 
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every part of the Luited Sintes.” tne iolluwing 43 | 
from the United States elegraph: 

“This we unhesita'ingly pronounce the cheapest | 
Literary Journal we have ever seen, and we con-| 


fidently recommend it as worthy of public patre |and Pendleton, 
nage It is a specimen of very neat typography, | matiom 


enriched with an interesting variety of prose and 


poetry, adapted to the amusement and edification | 


| 
‘ 


of boih sexes. : 


“But the work being more particularly designed | 
for-the Ladies, we would especially solicit in its be- | | ; 
half their benignant smiles, believing it well worthy |trembling and sickness, which will carry them off 
Indeed we are decidedly of |in a tew hours. 

Dogs, hogs, or any other animals, that eat the | 
flesh, are immediately taken with a puking, after! 
which they fall into a stupor, and die in an hour and | 
a half or two hours. Persons drinking the milk of! 


their fostering regards. 
Opinion that it would conduce to the moral and in- 
tellectual interest of every family in the community 
to possess a journal like this, affording a cheap stock 
of general reading, well adapted, from the brevity 
and variety of its articles, to occupy pleasurably and 
profitably those short intervals of leisure which con- 
stitute in the aggregate, such a large amount of 
the sum of human life. 

Washington City, ov. $0, 1826.” 

Terms, only $2 per annum, payable in advance. 
No subscription received for less than one year, and 
no unpaid letters taken frpm the Post Office. Ad- 
dress Thomas C. Clarke, Philadelphia. 





The proprietor ef the Philadelphia Album, of. 
fers the following premium; the essays to be for- 
warded in the course of the present month: 

For the best original Essay on raising the Silk 
Worm, and the manufacture of Silk, Twenty Dol- 
lars—or, if by a Lavy, Thirty dollars in cash, or a 
gold medal of the same value. 





QUERIES RESPECTING STEAM. 
Mr. SKINNER, 

Permit me through the medium of your paper, 
to ask of those gentlemen who are well acquainted 
with the force of steam, how long it would take to 
drive a ball* through a tube of four inches diame- 
ter, from Washington ry | to Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia and New York, (or New Orleans,) and let it 
be returned the same way? 

What would be the expense of making a tube of 
four inches diameter, of sheet iron, copper or brass, 
similar to the steam pipes of steam beats for letting 
off the steam, per mile in length? 

How far would the steam go before it would con- 
dense in those tubes, and how far would the blast 
drive the ball afterwards, the steam kept in full 
blast at the end of the tube? 

How far would the ball pass in the tube before 
the cold air in the tube would become so compress- 
ed that it would burst the tube? Or would it be 
necessary to have safety-valves to let off the com- 
pressed air before the ball? 

The object of this is to convey all important in- 
telligence from and to the general government, and 
the most important mercantile transactions from 
one sea port to another, in less time than by any 
other mode of conveyance. 

A Distant SusscriseEr. 





SINGULAR DISEASE. 

In the Argus, published at Frankfort, Kentucky, 
of the 10th ult. it is stated, that a few days before a 
motion was made in the Senate by Mr Carneal, the 
Senatur from the counties of Boone and Campbell, 
who presented to the Senate, a petition from some 
of his constituents, praying the legislature to offer 
a reward for the discovery of the cause of the dis. 





* The ball to be of a size to fit the tube, made of 
brass, similar to a shell, or in two parts, made hollow 
and iight, so that it would contain several papers and 
letters, and fastened together with screws, &c. and 
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ease, Which, fur many years, in that section of the 
country, had been fatal to man and beast. .Afte: 
giving some details himself, he called on Mr. Gib- 
son, the Senator from the counties of Gallatin, Grant, 
to give the Senate more full infor- 


‘This gentleman stated, that the disease appear- 
ed first in cattle early in the spring and late in the 
fall. It was supposed to originate from some herb 
eaten by them in those seasons. A beast apparent 
ly in perfect health, will be suddenly seized with a 


Fhough nor the tailor, imp that gives no rest, 
Can, jeering, dun thee for thy ill-cut vest; 

Nor druggist cheat thee of thy walrut dyes, 
Nor lawyer catch thee in his ‘web of lies; 

Yet care is thine, and life that knows no change, 
And various toil within thy narrow range; 

he pig-pen, pond, the barn of beckeye logs, 
The noisy roaring of the geese aid hogs; 
Thine all that thou canst get, in markets dull, 
From well-fed cits, of cash and srandy full: 
Contempt and pity youth’s long toils enrage, 
And parish nurses "tend declining age: 

There fools yet dwell; and, as she fled mankind, 





a cow that is infected, are taken in the same man- 
ner, and immediately die. He believed that within 
five miles of him, 500 dollars worth of stock die an- 
nually, and that part of the country had been al- 
most stripped of cattle. He had also known as 
many as from thirty to forty persons who had lost 
their lives by this fatal poison. 

Mr. Yancey stated, that the same disease pre- 
vailed in the neighbourhood of Goose Creck, in Ten- 
nessee, where he had been, and it was said, even 
the buzzards which ate of the carcase of cattle that 
had died with it, immediately perished. The pe- 
tition was referred to a select committee, of which 
Mr. Carneal is chairman, for the purpose of consid- 
ering the subject, and consulting the medical faculty. 





LONGEVITY. 

In a small hamlet, about fourteen miles from Kes- 
wick, (Eng.) are now living Mary Atkis, whose age 
is 119, and her two sons; the elder is 97 years old, 
the younger 95, and the wife of the latter 73—the 
united ages of the four persons amount to 384 years. 
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Ma. Sxinyer, 

The celebrated passage of Virgil, of which 
you have chosen the first lines as a motto for your 
paper, has been elegantly translated by Mr. Sotheby. 
lt you have never published this extract,,it is time 
your pages were graced with it. Here then it is at 
your service. 


‘Ah happy swain! ah race beloved by heaven! 

Ii known thy bliss, hew great the blessing given; 
For the just earth from her prolific beds, 
Far from wild war, spontaneous nuriure sheds, * | 
Tho’ nor high domes through all their portals wide, 
Each morn disgorge the flatterer’s refluent tide; 
Tho’ nor thy gaze on gem-wrought columns rest, 
The brazen bust, and gold-embroider'd vest; 

Nor poisoning ‘l'yre thy snowy fleeces soil, 

Nor Cassia taint thy uncorrupted oil; 

Yet peace is thine, and life that knows no change, 
Ane various wealth in nature’s boundless range; 
‘lhe grot, the living fount, the umbrageous glade, 
And sieep on banks of muss beneath the shade; 
‘Thine, all of tame and wild, in lawn or field, 

That pastur’d plains or savage woodlands yield: 
Content and patience youth’s long toils as-uage, 
Repose and reverence ‘tend declining age; 

There gods yet dwell, andyas she fled mankind, 
There j ustice left her last lone trace behind.” 


“This is admirable,” say the Edinburgers—Well, 
what will be said of my parody? 


Ah plodding slavel ah race accurs’d by heaven! 
Since Cain’s first offering was so vainly given! 
For whom the earth from her prolific beds, 
Unnumber’d weeds and endless labour sheds, ~ 
Tho’ nor thy cabin can the taxman touch, 





made perfectly round. 





(All else thou own’st—already in his ¢luteb;) 


There Justiee left her long-e:r’d ‘squires behind. 
To say nothing at presen’ of the poetry—who is 
nearest the truth, Virgil, My. Sotheby, or your hum- 
ble servant? —I leave to the solemn finding of the 
great body of American f;rmers. 
Very respectfuly, yours, &e. 
TELLUS. 
» near Cincinnati Jan. 22d, 1827. 
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(From Tucker’ Family Dyer and Scourer.) 


ON SCOURING UNIYED WOOLLENS, SUCH AS BLAN- 
KITS, FLANNELS, &c. 


This process, as practised by dyers, is so simple, 
that any housevife may go through it. 

Supposing tle article to be scoured is one of the 
largest sized Hlankets in a very dirty state; cut into 
thin slices ha! a pound of the best yellow soap; then 
pour such 9 quantity of boiling river water on it as 
will effectu:lly dissolve the soap, and make it the con- 
| sistence ofoil: this is called solution of soap. Enough 
|of this bang made to scour what flannels you may 
have to dean, you then. proceed to pour into your 
scouringtub a sufficient quantity of hot and cold 
water » cover your goods about two inches: the 
Heat must be such as you can bear your hand in, 
Ha/ing previously put a lump of the best American 
peirl ashes into your tub, as big as a small walnut, 
and some solution of soap, about a third of the 
qiantity prepared, put in your goods, and, with 
your doll, beat them out, until no head or lather 
uses on the top of the water; you must then take 
the blanket by one corner, and hang it up, letting 
the two ends or sides meet when hung down toge- 
ther. ‘Then turn those two ends in, round each 
other; put a short stick between them, and by these 
means you can wring it quite tight. If you have 
more than one to do you may add a Jittle pear! ash 
to the water, and add more hot water, beating them 
in like manner. ‘this will tend to soften the dirt in 
them, and prevent any of the ingredients from being 
lost. ‘Phe dirty water is now to be thrown away, 
and a second liquor prepared as the former; but if 
the blanket is pretty well cleaned of its filth, you 
need add no pear! ash in this second liquor, only let 
the water be hotter than the first, and then proceed 
as before. The second liquor being spent, put it 
into the tub with the rest of your dirty goods. A 
third, and finishing liquor is prepared, by addin 
the remainder of your solution of soap, and a onal 
bit of pearl ash and boiling water; then put your 
blanket into the liquor, give it a quick beat out in 
this thin liquor, and immediately wring it very ti hts 
hang it out to dry, and it will be as white as woo 
can be made. 


FOR SCOURING BLACK, BLUE AND DARK BROWN WOOL- 
LENS, SUCH AS BROAD AND NARROW CLOTHS, GEN- 
TLEMEN’S COATS, LADIES’ PELISSES, &c. 
Supposing the article to be cleaned is a man’s 

coat: first dry about two ounces of fuller’s earth by 

the fire; then pour a sufficient quantity of boiling 
water on it to dissolve it to the consistence of trea- 
cle; take a sufficient quantity of this an the top of 
your three fingers, and plaster thinly over such 
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~ dry, as,before directed. 











pots of grease as may be on the coat, 

ose on the cuffs, collar, the pocket-holes, and un- 
der ‘the arms, &c. This done, if yousfiave time, 
dry it by the fire or in the sun; preparga penny- 
worth of bullock’s gall, and mix with it half a pint 
of stale urine; add to this, if requited, a little boil- 
ing water, to make the quantity of alkaline liquor 
sufficient for your purpose, such as chamber ley, 
potash liquor, or bullock’s gall. You must take 
care not to weaken this too much with water, but 
instead of it, add as much as you like of the cham- 
ber ley. Dip your hard brush in this liquor, and 
brushing the spotted places on your coat, you will 
find it produce a white froth, like soap lather. Af 
ter this you must dip the coat in a bucket of cold 
water; spring water is best, to wash off the filth and 
bad smell. ‘Then take a walking stick, and put 


» through the two arm holes, and putting a string 


round the middle of the stick, hang the coat to dry. 
When it is nearly dry, take your brush and lay the 
nap the right way of the cloth, and when quite dry 
pour a small drop of oil of olives in your haad, 
and pass it over the brush, with which strike your 
coat; and, if too much oil is not used, it will give 
it the appearance of new. 


FOR SCOURING GREY, DRAB COLOURS, FAWNS, MA- 
ROONS, AND ALL OTHER COLOURED WOOLLENS, 
SUCH AS LADIES’ PELISSES, MANTLES, COATS, &e. 


Supposing the garment to be a coat, take some 
of the best yellow soap, and cutting it into thin 
slices, pour upon it a sufficient quantity of water 
just to moisten it. Then roll it into a ball, and rab 
all the greasy and dirty spots of the coat with it. 

Let it dry a little, and then taking warm water, 
dip your brush in it, and stroke off the soap: if not 
quite clean, proceed as before, and use your water 
a little hotter; rinse, at least three times, in two or 
three buckets or pans of water; the first of these 
should be blood warm, or even hotter. Hang to 
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BDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


TAPIA. 
Answer to inquiries as to the manner of building and 
attaching Chimnies. 
Washington, Feb 15, 1827. 





J. S. Sxinwer, Ese. 

Sir—Your inguiry as to the manner in which the 
chimnies are to be attached to the houses built of 
tapia, shall be answered. As the tapia does not 
stand the fire very well, the chimnies ought to be 
made of brick, or clay. They may be built at the 
same time the house is going up, or after the house 
is built; and they may be built within or without 
the house, at the option of the builder. If in cot- 
tages or negro quarters of one story, a hearth of 
clay or brick, and a back of the same materials, 
with simply a chimney of sticks and mud, or clay, 
mixed with common straw or dried pine leaves, 
formed like an inverted funnel, resting on the 
beams, will answer very well. ‘The chimney being 
made of brick, and independenf of the. wall, will 
settle equally, and be not subjected to those cracks 
which the unequal settling of the wall and chimney 
sometimes produce * 

With sentiments of esteem, I am, 
Dear sir, yours very respectfully, 


a, * ALEX. MACOMB. 





GRAPES. 
Mr. Sginver, 
Will vour correspondent in Newbern (October 1, 


* 1826,) please to say, what Grape was it, of which a 


single vine made 60 gallons wine; how cultivated; 
what the age of the vine; what the quality of the 
wine, &c.—and U! much oblige | 
One of your Subscribers in Alabama. 
% 


particularly 
es 


~ 





Battmmore, Friviy, Fesrvary 23, 1827. 





$¥-Tue Direct Tax on tHe Farmers oF THE 
State.—Were the title of this paper the 
Farmer, and its objects correspondent therewith, 
we should have much more to say on the peculiar 
affairs of the state; for there is, perhaps, not one, 
in its policy and institutions—ig the want of good le- 
gislation, and in legislation positively bad, as regards 
its agriculturalweondition and wants,—that affords 
a more fertile field for animadversion. 

Depressed, as is the farming interest; despoiled 
by a partial system of taxation; supplanted in one 
of its great staples (tobaecco,) by competitors even 
beyond the mountains; and failing in another (wheat) 
by a succession of calamitous incidents, sometimes 
by the fly, sometimes by the drought, and always 
by,low prices—added to all this, we are now again 
told that the direct taxes cannot be repealed: nay, 
that the ordinary sources of the state’s revenue 
falls short of its necessary expenses, in the sum of 
$13,146: 33. See the lucid report of the finance 
committee, presented to the House of Delegates by 
its able and assiduous chairman, Mr. J. G. Chap- 
man. 

On the subject of this tax, the Committee of 
Claims, anxious to relieve the people, are yet forced 
to adopt the following language: 

‘The depressed sitaation of the finances of the 
state forbids the recommendation of a repeal of the 
direct tax. The agricultural interest contributes 
largely to the ‘support of the government, and at 
this time, when the people are burdened with debt, 
and our staple articles commanding but limited and 
inconsiderable prices, additional contributions to 
the treasury should be drawn from other sources 
than the channel of direct taxation. The state 
should be solicitous to derive her revenue from 
sources, which, while they are permanent and pro- 
\ductive, are not burdensome to any part of the 
state, or oppressive to any portion of its citizens. 
It will readily be aeknowledged, that the agricultu- 
ral interest of our country’has been for some years 

ast, and still is so cramped, that its proceeds are 
inadequate to its maintenance and progress, and 
that no additional burdens can be borne. A re- 
venue may be derived from other legitimate sources 
of taxation—and the committee recommend— 

‘Ist. Duties on sales at auction. 

“2d. A tax upon stocks, and such other personal 
property as escapes taxation under the existing laws. 
Inasmuch as the duties on auction sales are derived 
indirectly from the consumption of the whole state, 
itis proper that those duties should be paid into 
the common coffers of the treasury. A bill upon 
this subject will be submitted to the house.” 

Upon what principle of common sense or justice 
is it, that the owner of a single acre of land should 
be compelled to contribute to the expenses of the’ 
government, whilst he, who sells his lands and in-| 
vests the amount in bonds, or United States, or| 
many other stocks, receives at least six per cent. in- 
terest, and pays not a cent towards defraying the 
necessary expenses of administering the govern- 
ment? Is it to be wondered at, that men of ordi- 
nary sagacity seek ta eseape from a calling which 
is made the stalking- for ali others, and bur- 
row in the town, or: r to employ their 
time and invest ¢ capi from taxation? 


Who would voluntarily play the o of he ost) 
‘browse on thistles; 
ga 










ass, and carry his burdens. am 
when he could frolie& and gambol as the horse, 
that ranging in the midst of liberty"and abundance, 
‘*mocketh at fear and is not affrighted?” 

There is. however, one obvious an practicable 
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x ofthe state; and that, is, by” reducing the 





reduce which might be made, without any detri- 
ment to the welfare, or the least danger to the li- 
4 7 , 
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w @& delegates from each county at least one 


is reduction would more than felieve the far- 
mer from the direct tax; and who can say that two 
men of such capacity a» ~ught to undertake the ba- 
siness of legislation, would not be fully adequate to 
the transaction of the business of any county in the 
state? Nay, more: let us look at the list of laws 
for the last forty years. Will any one say that such 
as have a local bearing on each county might not 
have been digested by any business man in a week? 
What sound reason can be given for taxing the 
people with four delegatesfrom eaeh county, seeing 
that in most of them population is stationary, if not 
retrograding? None. The argument jability to 
corruption will not be advanced—fordf forty ma 
be corrupted, we may give up the ship; the whole 
mass must be rotten—besides, who will express the 
apprehension?—honi soit qui mal y pense. The de- 
legation from each coun ht to be reduced, and 
if the people of each c had to pay.them, as in 
New England, they w “have tt > We have 
no concern, and mean to have noné, with 
we only suggest this to the people—the farmers of 
the state, as one obvious and safe, and ready means 
to rid themselves, at all events, from taxation. It 
is in behalf of the,oppressed landed interest that 
we would raise our feeble, but c@nscientious voice. 










JUDGE BUEL. 


The Hon. Isaac Hill, Editor of the New Hamp- 
shire Patriot, in republishing from the New Eng- 
land Farmer some valuable agricultural observations 
in answer to the gentleman who sent the communi- 
cation, and who appeared not, personally, to know 
Judge Buel; makes the following pertinent and just 
remarks as to the character and useful labours of 
that distinguished friend and promoter‘of the in- 
terests of the plough. 


“Our respected correspondent is informed that 
Judge Buel was educated originally to the business 
of a printer—that he was editor and publisher of 
that valuable political paper, the Albany Argus, dur- 
ing and subsequent to the last apotbil by his in- 
dustry and perseverance in business, he obtained a 
handsome property, sold the newspaper establish- 
ment, and purchased the ground for a farm in the 
vicinity of Albany, about ten years ago—ground, 
which before he entered upon it, was deemed to be 
of little value for the purposes of a farm. On this 
ground Judge Buel bas made such a farm as that he 


obtained several years ago, a premium of the Agri-. 


cultural Society for the best and most profitably cul- 
tivatedfarm in that flourishing county. Judge B. 
labours with his own hands on his farm; and al- 
though commended for generous hospitality, and 
ready always to make any sacrifice in trying new 
experiments where there is a reasonable prospect of 
success, is said to be constantly increasing in wealth 
from the business of farming merely. A brother of 
the profession, and a co-worker in the great cause 
of the country during a dark period of our history, 
we allude to this gentleman not without feelings of 
complacency and pride. He has been, and con- 
tinues to be, honoured with a due share of confi- 
dence from his fellow citizens—he has been a mem- 
ber of the legislature, and is now, we believe, a 
Judge of one of thé courts. His bestjfame, how- 
ever, rests in his merit asa a om and scientific 
farmer: his essays on agricultural subjects, not less 
than his personal example, rank him ng our 
public benefactors; and his name to be 
placed on the same page with t Bensamin 
FRANKLIN.” — 








@»Hay, $18 per ton; Rye Straw, $14; Chop Rye, 
cwt. $1.624; Oats, bush. 45 cts., Corn,in ears, bbl. 
623 cts.; Cut Straw, bush. 4 cts. 
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Maarxetino.—Butter, first qual. per lb. $74 cents; 
Beef, prime pieces, 8 cents; Pork, 64, Veal, 8 cents; 
Mutton, 64 cts.; Potatoes, bush. 75 cts.; Eggs, doz, 
124 a 15cts.; Geese, 75 cts.; Turkeys, $1 @ 1.25 cts.; 
Chickens, pair, 50 a 624 cts.; Turnips, bush. 75 ets. 


Live Catrte—$4.50 to $5.50. 





BALTIMORE INFIRMARY. 


The Committee to whom is entrusted the superinten- 
dance of the Infirmary of the University in this city, 
anxious that the advantages it affords may be more} 
generally known, take this mode of communicating to| 
the public, that this institution has latterly undergone a 
thorough reform; its advantages and conveniences 
greatly enlarged and improved; and being placed in the 
most efficient condition, remains open for the reception 
of patients. 

The house is under the direction of a committee of 
the Trustees, and who are specially charged with the 
superintendance and government of its concerns; they} 
give their gratuitous attendance, in order that no cir- 
cumstance may be omitted necessary to the comfort of 
the patients. 

Patients of all descriptions, and of both sexes (ex- 
cept lunatics) can be accommodated in a manner suita- 
ble to their condition and circumstances; there are also 
distinct apartments provided for coloured persons. 

The rooms are spacious and well! arranged, with all! 
proper furniture, &c. complete; so that the utmost sa-| 
tisfaction and comfort may be expected. 

The nursing, attendance, and immediate charge of 
the house, is entrusted to, and performed by eight Sis- 
ters of Charity, whose skill, fidelity, care, and watch- 
fulness are devoted to the sick, from motives of charity 
and benevolence; and whose merits and whose virtues} 
cannot be sufficiently described or extolled. 

Two of the medical professors give daily attendance, 
who regulate the treatment of the sick in the Medical 
and Surgical wards; and in cases of great interest, re-| 
quiring full and deliberate consultations, the attending} 
physician and surgeon have the Medical board of ex-| 
aminers of the Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of Ma-| 
ryland as the consulting physicians of the institution. | 
The patients are thus afforded the opportunity of a full| 
and deliberate investigation of their maladies, and the, 
best means adopted for their relief. There are elso 
two medical students who reside in the house, and are 
in readiness at all hours to give every attention that the| 
patients may require. 

The Committee are pledged, that nothing shali be} 
neglected, calculated to ineure comfort and attention 
to the sick: and when it is considered that the charge! 
is so very moderate, and the asylum so admirably adapt-| 
ed to the purposes, they feel confident that the publick | 
cannot fail to patronize an institution so truly useful, | 
and so well calculated to extend such benefits to its in-| 
mates. 

Six or eight medical students can be comfortably and | 
permanently lodged and boarded in the institution on 
moderate terms, who will not only have the use of the 
library belonging to the institution, but also the benefit | 
of witnessing the daily practice in the house. | 

The price of boarding, lodging, washing and medical | 
attendance on the sick, is three dollars per week, and| 
which includes any necessary surgical operation. Pri-| 
vate apartments, including all that is mentioned above, | 
may also be had at a very small additional charge. 

Ladies and gentlemen are invited to visit and inspect 
this Institution. It is situated in Lombard-street, in a 





. healthy and pleasant part of the city; and although it 


is retired, the access to it is easy and convenient. 
SOLOMON ETTING, 
Doct. JAMES STEWART, 
Doct. GEO. ROBERTS, 


Feb. 23, 1827. Committee of the Trustees. 





BLOODED STALLION. 


A full bred Stallion, 8 years old, got by Col. Tayloe’s 
“Topga #2. who was sired by the imported horse 
“Diom dout of a mare of the best blood of Vir- 

inia. d size, blood bay, and what is re- 
aie Wert nocs, a very superior saddle horse. 
He will be sold either for cash or on a credit; or,if de- 
sired, the use of him for the approaching season, would 
be let at a fair price to any gentleman who would take 
eare of him. He can be seen at any time in Baltimore. 








| Bank of Baltimore, do. (div. off,) 300 $42 w 
Union Bank Maryland, do. dow 75 T5w 
Mechanics’ Bank, . ; ‘ w 9 9.50 
Franklin Bank, . ‘ P - w 20 +25.25 
Commercial and Farmers’ Bank, w 20 26.25 
Farmers’ and Merchants’ Bank, . 50 55.00 
City Bank, . , ‘ . w 15 2.80 
Marine Bank, , P P w 2 27.25 
Farmers’ Bank of Maryland, , 50 53w 






Persons disposed to purchase either the horse, or his 
season, must make early tion. : 
Feb, 23, 1827. b H. WILLIS, Baltimore. 


JACK AND THREE JENNETS, 
OF FINE SIZE AND STOCK—FOR SALE. 

Sir,—To enable you to answer any further inquiries 
which may bé made, ! have to inform you that my Jack 
is 4 feet 3 inches in height, with a good set of limbs; his 
colour black, with white belly and muzzle He pro- 
mises to be vigorous. He was let to only four mares 
last spring, which he served well. I have two fine colts 
by him, and would not part with him but that I have a 
full stock of mules, and shall not wafit more, before a 
young Jack which I have (sired by the one I now offer 
for sale,) will be fit for service. 

J. S. Skinner, Ese. JOHN TILGHMAN. 

P. S. I will deliver my Jack and Jennets in Baltimore 
for $625. Inquire of the Editor. 

Feb. 23, 1827. 








PRICES OF STOCKS. 


(Reported for the American Farmer, by Merarman & 
Gittings, Stock and Exchange Brokers.) 
Baitimore, Feb. 23, 1827. 


BANK STOCKS. parvalue. present 
price. 


U. States’ Bank Stock, per share, fs. 3100 118 
Bank of Maryland, 0. $00 227 w 











CITY STOCKS. 
Corporation 6 per cent. redeemable 100 
after 1836, 
Do. 5 per cent. redeemable in 1832, 100 
Penitentiary 5 pr. cent. stock; (none2 499 
in market,) . ° 
Museum, 8 per cent. 
Masonic Hall, 6 per cent. . 
Annuities, or Ground Rents, : 


ROAD STOCKS, 


lllw 
102 w 


(no demand.) 
. 100 par&int. 
6 to 10 per cent. 


Reister’s Town, . (div. off,) fs. 20 310,25 
York, ‘ , do. f.s. 20 7.25| 
Frederick, . . do. fis. 20 = 11.75) 
Washington and Baltimore, ‘ - 50 $1.50 


Baltimore Water Company Stock, “ 

: . 50 92 
per share, (div. off,) . 

Union Manul. Co. Stock, per share,w 50 14.50 

Gas Stock, . ‘ : ° - 100 130 

femascaltepec Mining Co’s, per share, 600 _ 800 fs 

Havre de Grace Turnpike 6 per cts. par § interest 

U. STATES’ STOCK. 














Six per cent. 1813, (div. off,) 100 1024 
, 1814, do. f.s. 100 103 
, 1815, do. f.s. 100 104 
Three per cent. do. w 100 804 
Four and half per cent. do. 100 1024 
Five per cent. do 100 107 


| HOPS, ist sort, (1826) 
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PRICHS CURRENT. 
WHOLESALE.| RETAIL. 
ARTICLES. PeT-| from] to |from| to 

BEEF, Baltimore Prime,|bb1.| 9 00) 9 50 
BACON, and Hams,. . | |b 6 10 9} WW 
BEES-WAX, Am. yellow | — 29} 30 50 
COFFEE, Java,..... | — 16| 16%] 20) 92 

i. Havana,.... | — 14 16 20 
COTTON Louisiana, &c.| — 11) 14) 

Georgia Upland,. .. | — 10}. 12 
COTTON YARN, No. 10,; — 23 

An advance of 1 cent} — 

each number to No. 18.| — 
CANDLES, Mould, .- | — 13} 15 16 

Dipt, ..... ers 11 13 
GHEESE,...s5..-- _— 84 12) 12 
FEATHERS, Live,.. - | — 29; 30; = $7) 
FISH, Herrings,Sus. bb].|2 374 

Shad, trimmed, -~| 5 50/ 6 00 
FLAXSEED,.... .- {bush} 1 00) 1 10 
FLOUR, Superfine, city,) bbI.) 5 25/5 374 

Sr Gie «sve 0 6 62 —} 500 

: uehanna, superfi. | — none 

WDER, Balti. . |251b| 5 00 5 50 


GRAIN, Ind. corn, yellow |bush{ 55 
white 


Wheat, Family Flour, | — | 1 10) 1 20 
do. Lawler, & Red,new| — | 1 00) 1 Oo 
do. Red, Susque... | —| 1 05) 1 10 
_ SS o-[— 70}; 75 
Barley, Eastern ... | —} 2 10) 1 20 

— 90} 1 00 


Do. country...-- 
Clover Seed, Ked . . [bush] 6 94) 6 25 
Ruta Baga Seed,. . . | Ib. 87 1 00 





Orchard Grass Seed, /bush! 3 50 

Mangel Wurtzel Seed,| — { 1 25 15 

Timothy Seeds ..-|—| 4 00 5 00 

Gite @... 0... |— 45 

Beans, White,....|—} #50 20 
ton |250 (260 
— |120 (200 





HEMP, Russia, clean, - 
Do. Country ..% “| 


| HOGS’ LARD,.....- | 
LEAD,Pig....-- # 64 63| 
, Bar 


LEATHER, Soal, best, 
MOLASSES, sugar-house 
Havana, Ist qual. . 











NAILS, 6a20d. ..--. lIb.| _ 8d 
NAVAL STORES, Tar, | bbi.| 1 50j1 624 
BOs 6 wet a ss an | 


Turpentine, Soft, .. | —| 2 50) 2 75 
OIL, Whale, common, . | gal. | $3) 34) ps 
Spermaceti, winter . 8 





W., wanted—f. s., for sale, by Merryman & Gittings. | 





———— — | 





CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 


On the Cultivation of Hops, conciuded—On the Foot 
tot in Sheep—Annual Meeting of the Philadelphia So- 
ciety for promoting. Comparison of seve- 
ral extraordinary Gxén—On the Plantation of Forest 
Trees—Indian Corn—Seed of the*Fine Havana Smok- 
ing Tobacco—Lucerneé=Horticultural Items—On Forc- 
ing Radishes—The Art of Happiness— Making Candy— 
Extraordinary Riding—Simgular Circumstance—Cure 
for Distemper in Dogs—The Philadelphia Album and 
Ladies’ Weekly Gazette—Queries respecting Steam— 
Singular Disease—Longevity—Translation of ¥irzil— 
Recipes for Scouring Woollens—Tapia—Grapes, inqui- 
ry—Editorial Remarks on the Direct Tax in Maryland. 














| } ' 
PORK, Baltimore Mess, | bb] }11 5912 00 
do Prime,... | — | 9 9% 9 50 
PLASTER, cargo price, |ton.| 3 25} 
ground, .. |bbi.| 1 50 
RICE, fresh, .....- | Ib.) 34) 33 5 
SOAP Baltimore White,| Ib. 12) 14; 18} 20 
Brown and yellow,; — 54 8} 10; 12 
WHISKEY, Ist proof, . |gal.| 34) 36 50 
PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr; — 75/ 1 00) 1 25 
APP!.E BRANDY, Ist pr; ~- $2; 50 
SUGARS, Havana White, 'c.Ib./13 00)13 50)14 15 
do. Brown,.. | — {10 00)10 50 
Louisiana, ....-- — | 8 00) 9 10/10 Il 
SS weer a ae Ib. 19 22 20 Q2 
SPICES, Cloves,.%.. {| — 70 1 00 
Ginger, Ground,. .- | — 7 12 12 18 
Pepper,....-+-ee-s _— 15 25 
SALT, St. Ubes, . ... |bush 48 50 75 
Liverpool ground @. | — 54 75 
| SHOT, Balt. all sizes, . | clb.| 8 50 12 
| WINES, Madeira, L. P. |gal.| 2 56] 3 00} 3 50).4 
do. Sicily, . — | 1 10} 1 !5} } 60) 2:00 
DO 6 és ho ee — | 1 05! 1 10) 1 50171 16 
Port, first quality, . . |gal.| 1 65) 1 85| 2 50 
WOOL, Merino, full bl’d} Ib. 30} 35)) . shvon 
do. crossed,..|— 20; 22) sheep's 
Common, Country, . | — 18} 22) f peek & free® 











Skinvers’ or Pulled, . | — 20' 25! | from tags. 


—- 

Printed every Friday, at $5 per annum,for JOHN S. 
SKINNER, Editor, by Joun DeToy, corner of St. 
Paul and Market streets, wherg every description of 
Book and Job Printing is handsomely executed. 
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ON MANURES. ” 
(From Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gardening.) 
Of the Specific Application of Fermentative, and Fos- 


<, 






AN FARMEI : v 

concerning’ manares. in peral, may afford som 
explanation cause Of 

cess ¥ this ve ation, and ar constitcocit Ko ve- 
igetables, are not J pn te ‘the practic rmer, 
Rewaed they hive een aint to ascertain; and 
gthe nature of his 6 is involved in the same 
obscurity. He supposes it to contain very thing 














sil or Saline Manures. 4 heeded for every crop. 


Grisenthwaite is the first to have ‘generalized the 


~~. “That the gluten of wheat flour may always be 


nt, it is necessary that a quantity of animal 


factof peculiar substances being found in plants.4®)gnbstance should exist in the manure applied to the 


addition to the common elements of oxygen, h 

n, carbon and nitrogen; and though his exam 
Fie most of Sir H. Davy’s, are taken from agrical- 
ture, yet we deem the subject of more than suffi. 


where the wheat crop is intended to be raised. 

t a certain portion of such animal substance is 
plied, is proved from the fact of gluten being 
always found to exist in that grain; but it is highly 


cient importance to gardening, to warrant us i/probable that the quantity is not always sufficient; 


lacing his theory before the reader. 

«‘Klements of primary principles,” he says, “ad- 
mit of ne alteration, but as regards magnity@e and 
figure. Hence, when oné substance, composed 
certain elements, is designed to be transmuted in 
any other substance, as sugar, by fermentation, 
alcohol, or acetic acid or manure into grain, 
obvious that the elements of the second must ne 
cessarily be contained in the first: for if they be get, 
the transmutation cannot take place. This will 
sender it evident, that a knowledge of the elements 
or constituents of bodies, which are intended to be 
ehanged into each other by certain processes, ; 
be previously possessed, in order that the processes 
may «be conducted with a probability of sac 
We are therefore led to inquire into the natu 
certain crops, and to consider whether their 
liar elements be provided for in the.manure, as ii 
now prepared by agriculturists. {ff they be t 
is but reasonable touinfer, that the failure of mahy 
crops may be referred tothé deficiency of cer 
elements in the man *h* . ¢ 

“If all crops weré® ) ater of the same éle- 
ments this discrimination would not be needed; 
upon such a supposition the practices of husba 
have been uniformly conducted, and are now éen- 
ducted, with what disadvantage will, perhaps, 


«Io illustrate the preceding reasoning, the wheat 
erop may be selected with considerable advantage, 
as it is that which is not oniy the most important 
to the interests of mankind, but because the pre- 
sence of particular substances in it are better known 
and more generally acknowledged. {f we examine 
the straw of wheat we shall find it composed of 
what may be considered common vegetable matter, 


bon, with a smal} quantity of carbonate of lime; 
so also, if we examine the constituents of the grain, 
we shall find them distinguished into starch and 
gluten; and if we carry our researches still farther, 
we shall find that the elements of the starch are 
precisely the same with the elements of common 






2.» ¢ opted in 
ar in the sequel. ms sitecett to. 


and if not sufficient, the crop will be defective, 
‘either in quality or quantity. If we pursue our inves- 
tigations a step farther than we have done, we shall 
discover that phosphate of lime is as constant a con- 


histituent of wheat flour as gluten itself. Phosphate 


6f lime, therefore, is as much needed for the pro- 
duction of a crop of wheat, as the substances which 
supply the starch and gluten. It is not a little re- 
markable, that this phosphate of lime is soluble in 
no known fluid, except through the medium of an 
animal substance, as gelatine, &c. and consequently 
the same animal substances which furnish the ele- 
ments of the gluten, will also furnish a medium for 

phosphate of lime; which appears to be equally 
indispensable to the formation of a perfect grain of 
jwheat. It not only furnishes a medium, but gene- 
rally a quantity of the phosphate itself. 

“The only substahce now employed for the pro- 
\duction of gluten, is the urine of live stock; the al- 
\Vine excrementitious matter having been proved to 
.contain little or no nitrogen; this urine is applied 
jeither by folding, or mixed with the farm-yard ma- 
'nure; in both of which situations, it is constantly 
,furming ammonia, which is dissipated, so that a 
,very inconsiderable part of the whole is retained to 
janswer the purposes of vegetation The practice 

tens of saving it has been already 





'. = 

| When the utmost attention is paid. to prevent 
|the loss of any of the animal substances, acciden- 
|tally present in farm yard manure, it still remains a 
| question, whether there be a sufficiency for the pur- 
| poses to which it is to be applied. That there is not al- 
; ways a sufficiency of soine kinds of manure is ob- 
| Vious from the immense quantities of oil cake which 
| 








neglect. The pro-jof 


1827. 8938 

‘Fhosphate of lime composes a part of the grain 
heat, and is supplied by animal substances. 
Bones furnish an abundance of it. ‘That this con- 
stituent of the wheat crop, as well as several other 
constituents of different crops, should not be disre- 
garded altogether, although they form very mi- 
nute gape of those crops, must appear rea- 
sonable to every one who knows, that, in their se- 
lections, there 1s exercised a constant discrimina- 
tion. That wheat always takes up phosphate of 
lime is a proof scarcely needing further evidence, 
that it answers some useful, and perhaps indispen- 
sable purpose in the grain. It does not exist in the 
straw: and barley, or oats, 6r clover, grown on the 
same land, at the same time with the wheat, take 
up no portion of it whatever. If there liad not ex- 
isted this constancy in the selection of particular 
substances; if phosphate of lime had sometimes 
been taken up by barley or clover, and sulphate of 
lime had been found in wheat, then we might have 
concluded that the whole was accidental, and being 
accidental, that they assisted in no way whatever 
the formation of other parts of the grain, nor con- 
tributed to promote the general economy of the 
vegetable. They who are unwilling to admit the 
performance of certain uses by these substances, 
must depart from a mode of reasoning which phi- 
losophy has long countenanced, and which we must 
hereafter employ, whenever we are anxious to ex- 
plore the causes of physical effects. 













these saline bodies, as they regard the process of 
vegetation, and much less as thev respect the ope- 
rations of husbandry, they are, for the sake of dis- 
tinction, called specific manures; and the gluten of 
| wheat a specific vegetable matter. Hereafter, when 
la more complete analysis of vegetables shall be 
made, it is probable that a nomenclature, founded 
\on these specific substances, may at least classify, if 
inot purticularize, every kind of plant. 

| “If we turn our attention from the wheat to the 
| barley crop, we shall find fresh evidence to confirm 
the opinion of specific saline substances being pre- 
sent in partijz' plants. In the latter of these 
grains, insteaa of phosphate of lime, there is al- 
ways found a small quantity of either nitrate. of 
soda or nitrate of potassa (salt-petre;) whence we 
may conclude, that these salts should be present in 
the soil where barley is to be grown. Whether 
they be o1 not, the farmer at present is entirely ig- 
jnorant. These salts, though spontaneously produc- 








are so employed. Oi! cake, although a very excel-|ed by nature in many situations, still require the 
or matter composed of oxygen, hydrogen and car- lent substance for such a purpose, can furnish little presence of certain substances for their production, 


,else than nourishment to the straw, and starch of 
the wheat crop. It cannot contribute to the forma- 
tion of gluten; and gluten, as has been observed, 
}composeS one-third part of all that is valuable in 
the whole crop. 

“Bones, and other animal substances, have been 


vegetable matters; but the elements of the gluten | highly recommended for grass or pasture lands. To 


will be found analogous to those of animals, or, in 
addition to oxygen, hydrogen and carbon, there will 
be found nitrogen. The production of this nitro. 
gen, as has been already observed, cannot be effect- 
ed by mere common vegetable matter, and, there- 
fore, the manure employed in the production of the 
straw and starch, could not profluce the gluten also. 
If the presence of glutea were accidental, or the 
value of the flour did not depend on it, then little 

need be taken to provide for its formation; but 
as itis required to be constantly present, and the 
value of the flour does essentially depend on it, 
therefore, a provision ought to be made for it. In 
quantity it is not inconsiderable, but it composes 
nearly one-third part of the grain. That the ope- 
rations of husbandry as regards wheat, should be 
conducted without «ny reference to this peculiar 
substance, is very arkable That the failure of 
crops has never bas ascribed to its deficiency, is 
still more wonderfil. What has been advanced 
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discover the injudiciousness of applying such sub- 
stances to crops indiscriminately, it will be neces- 
sary to become acquainted with the fact, that there 
\is no kind of grain except wheat, raised artificially for 
the purposes of man, or cattle, that contains any no- 
table quantity of any substance analogous to that of 
animals. Hence, when bones. &c. are used on grass 
lands, or for the barley crop, &e. all the nitrogen, 
with so much hydrogen, and probably carbonic acid 
gas,*as is sufficient toform@ subcarbonate of am- 
monia, will be entirely fg jones be the animal 


matter employed, every fed pounds weight 
hounds»of-solid gelatine, of 


will yield about fifty) of 

which twenty pounds, at least, will be thus wasted, 
or two-fifths of all that is valuable in the bone.. ff, 
instead of being —7 for grass, &c. they had 
been used for wheat, all this might probably have 
been saved, This is not mere opinion; its truth is 
obvious to every one conversant with the chemical 
‘natare ef bones and grass. 

















several of which it is as improbable should be ac- 
cidentally furnished, as the salt itself. It has been 
objected, that if this salt be found ever so necessa- 
ry to the barley crop, yet its expensiveness will pre- 
clude the possibuity of its being used. This is er- 
roneous. Although salt-petre, if required in large 
quantities as a manure, would be too expensive, yet 
in the — actually wanted, its price is an ob- 
ject of little consideration. The simple process of 
steeping the seed in a solution of it would probably 
be sufficient; for which purpose a few pounds would 
suffice for an acre of mf What has been just 
advanced concerning the necessity of particular sa- 
line bodies to the wheat and barley crops, may be 
further extended to other crops, and thus add fresh 
evidence to support the conclusions already drawn. 
It is well known that bean straw always yields, on in- 
cineration, a large quantity of subcarbonate of pot- 
ash; but whether the subcarbonate exist ix 
or be formed by the decomposition of a 
other salts of a potassa, has never r 
To determine which of these is the en- 
tire vegetable, would be to furnish information con- 
cerning the means of rendering that crop more uni- 
formaly successful than it now is. Can prejudice se 
wed operate on the mind, as to make it discounte- 
nance the belief, that some particular salt is pog- 










“As little attention has hitherto been paid to: 
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sessed of certain properties capable of assisting the} in Flanders, a kind of ashes is employed with great 


growth of the bean? [f it can. then the same pre- 
judice may reject the belief, that soda is necessary 
to the bile, and sulphur to the hair, and iron to the 
blood of animals. The quantities are alike minute, 
and their presence probably alike indispensable. A 
deficiency of these in anima!s would be followed by 
disease, and perhaps death; and, most likely, the 
same consequences would attend the want of parti 
cular saline bodies in plants ; 

“In the pea crop has been discovered a consi 
derable quantity of snperoxalate of lime; and thus, 
as we pursue our researches. we still find discrimi 
nation keeping an equal pace. Neither the phos- 
phate of lime. nor the nitrate of soda or potassa, 
has « universal use pertaining to it. They are need 
ed for particular vegetables, but however they may 
promote the growth of wheat or barley, can afford 
no assistance to the pea. The pea demands the su- 
perxalate of lime 

“As the oxalic acid is seldom found in large 
quantities in a state of nature, so as to be applied 
as a manure, it is probable that the pea plant has 
the power of forming it. ‘This is rendered still 


more probable, from the circumstance that the| 


oxalic acid is composed of the same elements a> 
common vegetable matter, namely oxygen, hydro 
gen, and carbon. It may, perhaps, be urged, that 
similar formations may take place in other salts, 
and thus render the attention of the agriculturist 
to these objects altogether unnecessary. But such 
a conclusion will not be warranted by this example. 
We every where find a sufficiency of the elements 
of vegetables; and to vary the proportions of those 
elements is to compose a class of bodies very com- 
prehensive in their nature. All vegetables and ve- 
getable products, amongst which are gums, resins, 
starch, &e together with the changes which they 
are liable to undergo, are included under them. 
But what have been called mineral acids, are pro- 
ducts of a peculiar kind, and from the strong affini- 
ty subsisting between their elements, are seldom 
found in those elements. It is even a rare instance 
that the acids are discovered unccggpined ~ith other 
bodies. Sulphur is not often fouad, except in the 
neighbourhood of volcanoes; and phosphorus was 
never found in a natural state. It could not even 
continue to exist, were it actually peepee. if ex- 
posed to the atmosphere. These observations will, 


therefore, completely remove all doubt respecting] which would completely defeat the purpose intend- 


the necessary previous existence of the mineral| 
acids, and the salts composed of them and bases, 
as they are commonly detected in vegetables. They 
must convince us of the necessity of supplying 


plants with them ready formed; or with their ele-| 
ments, where a spontaneous generation of them can| 


be effected. 

“In the principal grain crops which interest the 
agriculturist, there exists a particular saline sub-| 
stance peculiar to each; so, if we turn our attention) 
to the grasses and turnips, we shall still find the 
same discrimination.” Of this gypsum, as the sa- 
lire food of clover, sainfoin, and lucerne, is a strik- 
ing instance. It has been highly extolled in Ame- 
rica, but for what purposes, and upon what principle, 
does not appear to be explained. It has been ap- 
plied to crops of every description, and if it were 
used with any view whatever, it was that of im- 
proving what is vulgarly understood by the soil. 
Neither wheat, nor barley, nor oats, derive any ad- 
vantage from its use, as it forms no necessary con- 
stituent of those grains; but clover, lucerne, &c. 
will, im the luxuriance of their crops, bear ample 
testimony imits behalf. These plants require gyp- 
sum for Ithy vegetation, for the assimilation of 
manures to their own peculiar nature, or the deve- 
lopement of some of their distinetive characters. 
The evident advantages resulting from its use are 
such, as will no doubt bring that substance into 


| 
| 





sucress as manure for the clover crop; and which 
by analysis have been found to contain about twelve 
per cent. of gypsum. If we examine a turnip chemi- 
cally, we shall always find a considerable quantity 
of a hydrosulphuret, or a hydroguretted sulphuret 
of lime, substances not discoverable in any of the 
‘crops heretofore considered, and therefore consti- 
‘tuting the specific saline substance of the turnip. 
| Its production has never been regarded, and conse- 
quently its explanation has not been attempted. 
| Sulphur is known to exist in albumen; and albumen 
exists in almost all animal fluids; and, in a coagulat- 
ed state, in most of the solids; at least hair, the 
nails, &c. contain a very great quantity of it. From 
}the former, it is probable, is furnished all which is 
jfound in the manure of the agriculturist. Lately, 
the practice of paring salt marshes, and burning 
the sud, has been much recommended as providing 
a quantity of excellent manure for the turnip crop. 
j{t is not difficult to explain the manner in which 
such manure accomplishes such beneficial effects. 
| The sod of marshes, which is occasionally covered 
| by the sea, is impregnated with a variety of salts, 
amongst which are some sulphates, probably of lime 
and soda. ‘These, by combustion, are converted 
into sulphurets; and sulphurets, when brought into 
cuntact with water, evolve sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas, the very substance which has been observed to 
be constantly present in turnips; and whose pre- 
sence, according to the reasoning hitherto pursued, 
is probably necessary for the successful growth of 
that vegetable. 

“The uncertainty of obtaining the requisite quan- 
tity of sulphuret by this process, renders it desira- 
ble that some one more determinate should be 
found, and such is immediately offered us in the sul- 
phate of lime, (gypsum.) If gypsum, as has been 
stated, be mixed with carbon, (common coals will 
answer,) and be then exposed to a considerable 
heat, the sulphuric acid of the sulphate will be de- 
composed, and a sulphuret be formed, which may 
then be ground, and applied as a top-dressing to t 
turnip crop, where it will, most probably, effect 
greater advantages than are now produced by the 
ashes of sea marshes. 

“It may be necessary to caution those who may 
be disposed to try the efficacy of this substance, 
against carrying the process of calcination too far, 


| 








ed. In order to ascertain whether it have or have 
| not been carried too far,a small quantity of the 
‘sulphuret obtained may be dissolved in a glass 
‘of water, and a few drops of any acid be added to 
it. If the decomposition has been well conduct- 
ed, the addition of the acid will extricate a con- 
siderable quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen gas, 
which may be readily recognized by its fetid 
smell, resembling that of the Harrowgate mineral 
water. 

“Thus then has been established the existence of 
specific saline substances in a great variety of crops; 
all of which are particularly interesting to the prac- 
tical agriculturist. It would be needless to recapi- 
tulate the evidence which has been advanced to 
prove the essential services performed by those sub- 
stances. They who doubt the utility of the gene- 
ral, and constant operations of nature; who can at- 
tach to obvious discrimination nothing of design, 
will continue sceptical,in spite of proofs, however 
demonstrative. tt is highly probable, that if our 
inquiries were directed to other vegetables, that we 
should discover the same discrimination. It is not 
meant that every particular kind of plant would be 
found to possess a peculiar kind of saline substance. 
It is probable that there are classes of plants which 
are benefited by the same salt. ‘he acquisition of 
such knowledge would not only gratify the curious, 
but be extremely useful in every branch of agricul- 











general reqaest. It is somewhat remarkable, that 


ture.” 


ADDRESS 


To the *Dorchester Agricultural Society,” at their 
second Fair and Exhibition. November 9th 1826, 
by Dr. Joseru E. Muse, President of the Society. 


When the mind of man becomes ardently attach- 
ed to a particular object. from a deep conviction of 
its magnitude; from a thorough consciousness of its 
high intrinsic importance; his soul glows with ex. 
ultation at every step which approximates to its at- 
tainment; when in connexion with his own. the ¢om- 
fort and happiness of his friends and neighbours are 
promised, as the fruit of its accomplishment, he is, 
by the laws of God, which have impressed upon 
him the necessity of social sentiments and social} 
passions, more animated by the prospect of suc- 
cessful pursuit; he is transported with its demonstra- 
tion. 

Before us, is presented this gratifying spect.cle; 
a second exhibition of agricultural merit and ener- 
gy, the early fruits of our youthful institution; in the 
evidences of its utility before us, with allowance for 
the limited existence of our society, are realized our 
most sanguine anticipations. 

The well selected animals of superior form and 
condition, mark a rapid progression in the care and 
improvement of our flocks, and offer the most flat- 
tering promise: the ingenuity and taste displayed 
chiefly by our ladies, in the domestic manufactures, 
confer honour upon their authors; and to every gen- 
erous mind must impart a glow of conscious delight 
and gratification. 

To dwell upon the attainments derived, and pros- 
pectively derivable from our institution; to dwell 
upon self-evident and obvious truths; convictions 
that all must feel and acknowledge, whose minds 
and vision are not obscured by native defect, or fac- 
titious fault, would be Siperfluous; its manifest re- 
sults; its respectable augmentation; the daily sane- 
tion of, and contributions from the wealth, intelli- 
gence and merit of the county, leave but little for 
scepticism itselfto play upon. Some good and wor- 

y men as yet refuse their assent: from early habits 
#nd education, they fear to do good, lest they may 
do evil. Some reject it from native indolence and 
inactivity. Some from an unfortunate obtuseness 


-of intellect, and a riveted addiction to old-habits, 


believing this to be a novelty! and some from that 
baneful pest to society, denominated “parsimony.” 
Some few there are, and highly respectable, in the 
usual walks of life, who still do question the utility 
ofour labours. To such I appeal not, for assent or 
gratulation: but such I would address, emphaticak 
ly, in the words of the great anatomist of the ha- 
man mind: 


‘‘Presumpttious man! the reason wouldst thou find, 
Why form’d so weak, so little, and so blind?” 


_ For some wise purposes, Providence has placed. 
in all human societies, heterogeneous existences, 
and our limited minds are incapable to resolve the 
intellectual phenomeron. It is sufficient for the 
friends and patrons of this institution to know that 
the introduction of an agricultural exhibition and 
fair into Dorchester, wili result in a general good to 
the community, to the frend and to the foe: that it 
will mark an era in’the practical husbandry of the 
county; in its science, its wealth, and its happiness; 
which present and future generations will hail with 
joy and with gratitude—wit jubilees and hosannas. 

From these premises it may be fairly deduced, 
that, in a reasonable period, one sentiment alone 
will prevail in Dorchester, with the whole mass of 
the population, on this interesting subject; judg- 
ment will demand it of the sceptic himself—the 
clinched fist of parsimony wil’ open its treasures to 
the proffers of interest—the uainformed, the timid, 
the indolent, the incredulous, will all yield to the 
influence of example, or obey the dictates of rea- 
gon founded in experience—all will unite to lend to 
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terests of the farmer. 

Are these no interests to command the respect of 
the community? have the means no efficacy in their 
promotion, before eyes of the dullest vision? [ pre- 
sume no friend or adversary will answer in the ne- 
gative. Is the reluctant farmer apprehensive of 
imputation on his character, for promptly and gen- 
erously contributing the influence of his mind, body 
and purse to this great cause of humanity? to the 
science and practice of his profession? The profes- 
sion of agriculture, gentlemen, associates no impu- 
tation, no guilty blush—its suffusions are those of 
health, contentment, and gratitude to the divine au. 
thor of all good. The profession of agriculture in 
volves as much skill, as much interest, and as neuch 
honour, as any object within the range of the atten- 
tion or the action of man. 

Agriculture may claim, without arrogance, a 
choice niche in the temple of science; her sphere of 
influence, the extent and variety of her research, 
her utility, her enchanting beauty, will extort from 
her proudest rival, confessed equality. 

As an art, agriculture will not suffer from a com- 
parison with any of the employments of man—as a 
judicious writer has justly remarked, ‘it is agricul- 
ture, not manufactures, that renders a country in- 
dependent; that produces the necessaries of life, 
this its conveniences—the former imparts life and 
vigour to man, the latter feebleness and profligacy.” 

Ifthen, the objects are great and honourable, and 
the means to accomplish them, fair and efficacious, 
what motive can be offered by the being who weighs 
his actions in the scale of reason, for withholding 
his co-operation. 

[ am happy to bear witness that the county at 
large has done itself honour; our members have 
multiplied since our last exhibition; our means are 
enlarged; our premiums are increased in value and 
variety; demonstrations are numerous and obvious 
that Dorchester is destined to occupy a lofty stard 
for agricultural character, in the highly respectalle 
group of her sister counties. 

‘In the performance of this, one of the dutie» of 
the office with which you have kindly continued to 
invest me,! shall occupy but a short space of your 
time, in presenting to your view such prominent ob- 
jects, as I conceive may merit a pettion of your at- 
tention—I shall avoid as far as possible, the trite 
and usual subject of manures; feir combinations 
and their respective adaptations to soils of. different 
characters, as one, of which yu are already as ful 
ly informed as the learning «nd experience of the 
day, afford the means; ané [ shall claim your in- 
dulgence on subjects, permps not so familiar, but of 
equal interest to the agreulturist. : ; 

I shall offer no apology for attempting to introduce 
into viaryland, the growta of cotton as a staple crop; 
and shall endeavour to demonstrate the absolute ne- 
cessity of the introducton of new and additional 
crops; first, upon physioogical principles, secondly, 
upon a view of our commercial relations, so farasthey 
immediately affect our markets; and thirdly, I shall) 
notice such relevant circumstances as may bear up 
on the same point, or, generally tend to promote the 
agricultural interest of the county. 

Ona former occasion, I perhaps laboured against 
the current of popular opinion, to establish what 
might have been termed a favourite hypothesis, yet! 
what [ would dare to denominate well settled prin | 
ciples of physiology, that vegetables, like animals, 
have their preferences of food and habitation; an 
instinctive faculiy with which they are endowed by, 
nature for their health and nutrition; and though) 
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of food; while another will rely for its support on 
the surface soil—one will gorge and thrive on coarse 
undecocted materials, while another will select such 
finer particles only, as have been eliminated from 
the refining laboratory of nature; some are carnivor- 
ous and require, indispensably, a supply of animal 
food, without which they perish, or degenerate into 
worthless existence; and others, herbivorous, are 
content with a vegetable diet alone; and their pro- 
ducts are as various as their food; exhibiting an in- 
finite diversity of constitutions; of ultimate princi- 
ples, infinitely permutable, variously arranged and 
proportioned, forming proximate components in 
endless varieties. 

From these principles are derived the obvious ad- 
vantages of diversifying our crops; of cultivating as 
many of our native plants as may be found valua- 
ble; and of introducing as many exotics as may ad- 
mit of acclimation, and be adapted to our commer- 
cial or domestic purposes, 

To illustrate more fully this interesting subject, I 
will assume, that wheatis a carnivorous vegetable, 
and subsists chiefly upon animal food: the element 
nitrogen is peculiarly characteristic of animal mat- 
ter, constituting in regard to ultimate principles, the 
essential discrimination between animal and vege- 
table substances: does it require much discernment 
to perceive, that the continued growth of this plant 
alone, in the most fertile field. would, by its extrava- 
gant consumption of this element, shortly class the 
soil, in common reputation, with the exhausted and 
impoverished lands. 

It is literally true, that this great staple of our 
country, once its boast for luxuriance and quality, 
contains this animal principle, which renders it 
more nutritive than any other vegetable. It forms, 
in this respect, the connecting link between the two 
organic creations; yielding upon analysis from twen- 
ty to thirty per cent. of a substance called gluten, 
which exhibits ammonia, and other results, precise 
ly thesame as the animal albumen. Oue of the ele- 
mentary principles of this ammonia, is nitrogen — 
Hence it foll ws, that the grain of wheat must re- 
quire more than any other vegetable, this element 
for its full developement, maturity and erfection; 
and continued, almost. solely, as it has om fora 
century or more in our soil, and generally too, with- 
out artificial restoration of the soil by animal ma- 
nures, which alone can furnish it in competent 
quantities, and without respite for the kindly ope- 
rations of Providence to perform the task, by the 
gradual absorption from the atmosphere of this 
element, supplied by the various emanations of de- 
composing animal bodies; is it not obvious that the 
farmer, who offending against the laws of nature,and 
presumptuously spurning the precepts of reason and 
of seience, may have adopted the heterodoxy, and 
made the experiment, shall truly acknowledge his 
merited disappointment and mortification? His 
plant may unf\ld a leaf of flattering promise. but 
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perforate the earth for many feet in depth, in‘quést} witha progressive talent for improvement in know- 








“age and means, pro rata, to acquire them. To 
neglect this talent, to resist this impulse, to con- 
tinue in the limited sphere of primitive society, in 
voluntary darkness, when the great God of nature 
had ordained a diffusion of light and knowledge, 
for the comfort and elevation of man, is to reject 
the divine mandate, and to spurn those favours of 
moral and physical character, by which intelligence 
had marked his superiority in the scale of creation. 

My very intelligent audience need not the rebuke, 
but such are to be found who adhere to old sys- 
tems, because they are old; though reason, scienee, 
experience and interest, imperiously demand the il/ 
famed innovation. 

To the rational and unprejudiced mind I submit 
the interesting question: does not physiology teach 
the absolute necessity of introducing into a coun- 
try, relying upon two staple crops only for a centu- 
ry past, others, which experience may prove, are 
adapted to our soil and climate? Both reason and 
experience have settled this question; its establish- 
ed principles leave no doubt; and precarious mar- 
kets demand the experiment. In this sentiment, 
every class and profession of the community, are 
deeply interested; and heedless of it, the wealthy 
and indigent will be involved in promiscuous embar- 
rassment. 

It is notoriously true, that from change of soil and 
climate, destructive insects and depressed markets, 
the wheat crop, once the great staple of our coun- 
try, is failing as a resource for the farmer; his corn 
serves him for little more than his domestic uses. 

To remedy these defects by new crops, to dis- 
cover such as will flourish in our climate and soil, 
and command a better profit, or enlarge the chances 
of market, are unquestionably objects of the first 
magnitude; the process may be difficult, but it is 
rendered more so, by the insuperable addiction of 
most men to inveterate habits of thought and ac- 
tion, right or wrong, than by any other circum- 
stance. 

To assist the judgment in the adoption of a new 
series of crops, a prospective view of their demand 
and probable prices, would form an interesting to- 
pic; but here, unfortunately, we have but few data, 
upon which we can make an estimate. 

Our commerce with Great Britain, subsisting 
once upon the basis of mutual interests, afforded to 
each a liberal reward for industry; she received the 
fruits of our soil, and gave us in return her manu- 
factures When her policy or her avarice had clos- 
ed her ports against American productions, we re- 
taliated the measure by excluding her goods, and 
manufacturing for ourselves, by this ill judged sub- 
stitution of mutual annoyance for mutual kind offi- 
ces, each have materially suffered, and would wil- 
lingly, perhaps, if practicable, resume their former 
position. Whether at all, or when this point may 
be regained, and the sound policy of a liberal com- 
mercial intercourse restored, is a political problem 





his grain will be imperfect; it will be worthless; 
because his soil had been exhausted of its essential 


'component—his corn, his cotton, his various other 


crops. may flourish in his impoverished soil, inca- 
pable of wheat, divested of its nitrogen, yet replete 
with the elements of other vegetables. 

To these, then, devote your exhausted soil; di- 
versify your crops in wide ranging circles of time 
and varieties, that art amd mature may have time to 
operate a supply of the defective elements, 

Thus direet your series, and not by the dogmas 
of ancestral habits, which at the time of their adop 
tion, needed not so urgently the discrimination. The 


of difficult solution. The unprofitable effects are 
| apparently becoming re-active causes, and promise 
ja partial restoration to the ground from which they 
jhave so unwisely wandered: one, to which the 
American agriculturist must look with the deepest 
interest, as materially affecting the value of his pro- 
ductions. 

England has been coerced by her internal dis- 
tresses, to commence a retrogression, by an imper- 
fect modification of her corn laws; and there is 
reason to hope that she may repeal them. 

This system of covetous policy has 
rupe to the verge of ruin, and has re 


ught Eu- 
upon its 


this principle way be partially modified, yet it can-| lands were new and fertile, in all the principles of| author, with a deleterious influence. It has destroy- 


nor be eradicated, or totally perverted by the art} 
or power of man. 


vegetable life, the population was more sparse and 


The one will flourish on dry and | less luxurious; the demand was not so great, and 


sandy banks; afother in the deep morass, and even|the supply was greater. 


in the beds of rivers will be found a luxuriant veze- 


As the human family multiplied and its wants in- 


tation, while ethers perish by submersion; one will'creased,so has a kind Providence endowed man men and Hamburg, would not furnish ten days’ 


ed the objects of its creation,by its grasping avarice; 
it has impoverished the continent and itself By 
official reports, the whole stores of the Russian, 
Prussian, and Danish magazines, with those of Bre- 
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consumption for the inhabitants of Great Britain; 
and could not under the most promising circum- 
stances be much extended. 

From these facts, from the necessities of Great 
Britain, the exhausted state of the continent, and its 
inability to supply her demands, the superiority of 
American* wheat, over that of northern Europe, and 
the earlier maturity of our crops, a flattering pros- 
pect is presented of better prices for our bread stuffs; 
an additional incitement to agricultural industry. 

Of the cotton market, the prospect is not so dis- 
couraging as generally believed; though Great Bri- 
tain is experiencing unparalleled distress; and mo- 
nopolies and protection laws, sinister and conflict- 








weeks. The planting was commenced on the 5th|more than its weight of water and woody fibre, 
of May, and finished on the 15th, and though the) yielding in a hundred parts, not three of nutritive 
growth ultimately became luxuriant, it Was too late | matter. 
for a full return, five weeks elapsing before it was} It may not be irrelevant to remark, that the prox. : 
fully up; a circumstance unparalleled in the annals |imate principles, which contain chiefly the nutritive 
of agriculture—yet southern planters, who have | powers of vegetables, are saccharine matter, starch, 
viewed it, pronounce it a respectable crop in point |mucilage and gluten. To ascertain the quantities 
of quality, and of beautiful staple. What may be and compare the relative proportions of these prin- 
the extent of injury from the continued autumnal |ciples, in esculent plants, before we adopt or select 
rains, I cannot yet know; to such calamities all|them for cultivation, is unquestionably a point of 
crops are equally subject. primary importance. In this, or any other branch 
his experiment was made on the clayey soil of|of our agricultural profession, where my feeble ser- 
my Appleby farm. From other planting of the|vices may avail you, I freely tender them. 
same day, on a small scale, on the hickory and black| In regard to the carrot, 1 have obtained a few 
days past, from a hundred parts, ten of saccharine 


















ing interests, may long continue her misfortunes; | walnut lands of ‘Transquakin, of much lighter cha- 
yet her manufacturing system has proceeded too far|racter,a heavy gathering was obtained, three weeks 
to be retracted; the education, habits and inter-jcarlier than from the former, notwithstanding an 
ests of a powerful class will resist the efforts of her/inferior and most slovenly cultivation, and the for- 
ministry to retrench a system, whose pernicious and | mer on the clay soil, under the finest possible cul- 
inordinate extent is admitted by many of its former|ture, as many of you have witnessed. 

and mest conspicuous advocates; and it is well au-| The inference from these facts, contrary to the 
thenticated, that the excess of domestic supply, or opinion of sume modern writers of the south, is 
the increased exertions of the manufacturer, more clearly in favour of light soils for cotton; perhaps, 
than the decline of foreign demand, has produced |in our climate only, where a short summer, compa- 
the temporary distress of her cotton trade; which,|ratively, makes the accelerated growth of a warm 










































instar omnium, will have its flux and reflux, its re- | 
gorgement and its revulsion—the balance will be! 
restored and the current run as usual. While the 
manufacturer can find a purchaser, he will continue 


soil, the most important point of security. 

My crop of Palma Christi has been rendered con- 
siderably abortive by the same cause, the drought; 
and not more than three acres of ten vegetated at 


a and four of mucilage, making fourteen in a 
hundred of nutriment. The beet,* from which I 
expected more, did not yield so much as the carrot, 
which may possibly be ascribed to its being a very 
imperfect and defective root. The potato I have 
not examined; but it is said to yield one-fourth of 
its weight of nutriment chiefly starch. 

To conclude, gentlemen, permit me to remark, 
that be your rotatian large or small; your lands rich 
or poor; your crops indigenous or exotic, without 
thorough draining, your expectations will be disap- 
pointed—under the influence of stagnant waters 
your best hopes will be frustrated, your soil will be 
|Vitiated, your crops drowned, the atmosphere of 


his labours. ‘The export of this article from Eng |all. ‘The domestic and foreign demand for this ar-| your dwellings will be contaminated by noxious ex- 


land, the first six months of the present year, has 
exceeded that of the same period of the last year; 
and the present decline, it is said, does not exceed 
the ordinary fluctuations of commerce. In_ this 
great foreign market, the character of American 
cotton has sustained a successful competition with 
the most favoured regions of tne globe, and its con-| 
tinuunce may be safely presumed. | 

In our own country, the progress of manufac-| 
tures wili justify the planter in large calculations} 
for the demand of this article. In 1805, about one 
thousand bales made the total demand of this branch 
of manufacture in the United States In 1816, an 
official report to Congress, states the domestic con- 
sumption of this material at 90,000 bales, and it is 
now believed to be five times this amow.7i. 

What evil sequele may ultimately attend this| 
morbid growth, this extravagant devotion to the 
manufacturing industry. it is not my duty, if it were 
in my power to predict. The thread is drawn, the 
wheel is flying; how many revolutions, before the 
officious Atropos shall tender her unwelcome ser- 
vices, eventful time will disclose. To make a pre- 
sent advantage, to derive a partial good from an 
evil which we cannot avert, is the part of true phi- 
losophy. from this source a dawn of hope is pre- 
sented to the agriculturist, and many years, possibly 
ages, of profitable labour may yet reward him. 

From these considerations—from the physical 


ticle are both extensive, and though the market has 
suffered a depression, it is quoted in the prices cur- 
rent of New York at $1.90 per bushel The pro- 
duct of one bushel of seed is about three gallons of 
oil, which will usually command $1 50 per gallon— 
and 25 bushels per acre will, from my experiment, 
form a reasonable predicate for calculation, afford- 
ing in the result, to the planter and the manufac- 
turer, a liberal compensation for his labour. 

Be not startled, gentlemen, when I mention ano- 
ther crop which I think of introducing, the follow- 
ing season, into Dorchester—the Rubia Tinctorum, 
or Madder plant, which will infallibly succeed in 
our climate, and holds out a fair promise to the 
cultivator. It is largely grown in a parallel of lati- 
tude, more than thirteen degrees north of us, in the 
unkind, cold and humid climate of Holland—and 
the market is co-extensive with civilization. 

One other crop merits our most special attention; 
one, whose latitude, soil, climate and market, are 


halations—and bilious infection, with all its retinue 
of evils, will harass you for life. Drain your lands, 
reclaim your marshes; rely not upon the proffered, 
but vain hope of state treasury, and state agency, 
in this important affair: they are illusive phantoms, 
which will operate only to abstract you from reali- 
ties. You will command the retribution of health, 
wealth and happiness. 

The luxuriant issue of the experimental crop of 
wheat and corn, the present year, on the reclaimed 
marshes of our oath friend, (Mr. Slawson,) to 
whose meritorious energies I have justly borne wit- 
ness on a former occasion, opens to your view a 
write field of well founded anticipation. By a mode- 
rate portion of industry, economy and skill, you may 
develop and enjoy those hidden treasures, riches, 
comforts and ltxuries of life, which a kind Provi- 
dence has designed for those who ask and seek her 
bounties. 


Finally, gentlenen, I have to tender my thanks 


emphatically our own; one, which will give strength | for the polite attenton with which you have honour- 


and activity to our teams, richness and profusion to 
our dairies, and will adorn the generous and hospi- 
table board with the choicest viands,; and yet one,! 
am compelled to say, whose introduction into the 
county, might fall under the denunciation of the 
frugal and fastidious farmer, a martyr to the odious 
epithet of innovation. ‘The large and valuable fa- 
mily of the grasses, is that to which I would call 





advantages of a larger rotation, the extended pros | 
pects of a market, and the value of the article at} 
home and abroad, I have adopted and recommend 
to your attention, experiments of the growth of| 
cotton: if error be imputed to me, I stand counselled | 
by the judicious and classic sentiment, nulla palles- 
cere culpa. 

The result of my experiment of thirty acres of 
cotton, (upland species,) the put year, it is not 
yet in my power to state, as the gathering will not 
be compleied before the last of December; an ear- 
lier period than is usual in the south. A season so 
unpropitious has not occurred, perhaps, in the me- 
mory of man. ‘The unprecedented drought of the 
spring has retarded its growth and maturity many 





* Analysis of American Wheat.—From 100 parts. of 
white flint wheat, grown in Dorchester, Md. 0. a clay- 
ey soil, I obtained 30 parts of gluten. Wheat grown 


| your attention. 


The neglect of this branch of agri- 
culture .is one of our most palpable errors. To 
name to this intelligent audience the comforts and 
luxuries of life, flowing directly from this source of 
industry, would be presumptuous; to attach the de- 
linquency, I am justified by the notoriety of the 
fact. The deepest interests of the farmer are inti- 
mately connected with this object of attention; and 
yet, it is almost wholly neglected, and the small 
quantity of grasses grown,.are considerably dimi- 
nished in value, by premature harvesting. Fre- 
quent and infallible analyses have established the 
fact, that the grasses contain the most nutriment, 
when their seed is matured; and if cut, when in 
flower, the weight of nutritive matter lost exceeds 
half its value. 

Many roots of equal value with the grasses, are 
totally neglected as food for cattle. ‘The carrot, 
the beet, the parsnip, and the potato are all worthy of 


ed me, and to the members of this institution [ ten- 
der an acknowledgennnt of the high sense of obli- 
gation which I entertan, for the distinguished in- 
stances of kind feelings yhich they have exercised 
towards me; and I take thx occasion to repeat, that 
though I decline the honour of a re-election for the 
ensuing year, as President of this society—yet, as 
far as my feeble exertions may be serviceable, they 
will be ardently continued, for the promotion of the 
science and practice of a profession which I have 
adopted, and which I hold © be one of the most in- 
dependent, most honourabe, most inviting, and 
most useful of the occupations of man. 





ON HEMP, WOOL AND TOBACCO. 


The following letter was received from a highly 
respectable and intelligent gentleman of Baltimore, 
by a gentleman of this town, under date of Novem- 
ber 8th, 1826—and will no doubt be read with in- 
terest by the tobacco planters and others of this 
state —Zanesville Messenger. 

In reply to several written queties handed me 
when [ had the pleasure to see you here, and in 
compliance with your request to communicate any 
information that I might deem useful to the citizens 











in northern Europe, is stated to yield only about 20 
rarts of gluten in 100, 


attention for this purpose. The turnip, even the 
far famed species of ruta baga, is worth very little 


*From a fine beet, since procured, I obtained 12 parts 
of saccharine matter in 100. 
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of Ohio, | proceed to remark, that the “present 
price” varies from $3.50 to $25, in accordance with 
the various shades of quality; very little, however, 
that comes to market, will command the highest 
price named; but tobacco carefully selected, well 
qualified, and every hand fine yellow, would sell 
readily at this price The greater proportion, how- 
ever, commands from 6 to $11. 

The future price of Ohio tobacco depends partly 
on the character which may be established for it in 
Europe, and partly on the extent of the crop in 

fio and Maryland. , 


“As regards the character of the Ohio tobacco, I 


am-unable to perceive why it should not be favour- 
able, but rumours are afloat, that in Germany it has 
been pronounced inferior to the Maryland in gpint 
of flavour. Time will test the correctness of these 
rumours, and I hope prove them to be unfounded. 
As regards the extent of the Ohio crop, you are of 
course better informed than [ can possibly be; hence 
on this point | would be glad to receive informati¢n 
from you. The Maryland crop is considerably be- 
low an average crop in quantity, and the qualit; is 
admitted on all hands to be inferior. 

It must, however, be borne in mind, that there is 
as much of the last Maryland crop still in the state 
warehouses as, when added to the quantity made 
this season, will make a fuil average crop. The 
Ohio planters will have the advantage in the quali- 
ty of their tobacco, and I think there is reason to 
hope that for fine yellow, and fine red, such a price 
will be obtained as will reward them for their la- 
bour. ‘To obtain this, however. it is necessary that 
great attention he paid to selecting and assorting 
the tobacco, and to packing the same quality and 
colour together, for purchasers are very much dis- 
posed to rate the quality from the inferior, rather 
than the superior tobacco packed in the hoysheads. 

Last season, some of the Ohio hogsheads were 
made too small; and consequently the shippers, who 
pay for freight by the hogshead, made complaints 
about “light weight.” It is therefore better that 


they be made the-full Maryland size, say 49 inches’ ‘The dew rotted hemp is completely cried down, 


long, amd bulge and head added together not to ex- 
ceed 70 inches. A hogshead of these dimensions 


. will contain from 7 to 800 lbs. of yellow tobacco. 


This is the proper market to which to send the 
fine tobacco, as it is only here that the quality is pro- 
perly understood; that it is miserable policy to send 
the inferior qualities here, as they only produce suf- 
ficient to pay the expense of carriage and other 
charges: hence, whilst they pay nothing on the la- 
bour bestowed on them, they increase the charges 
on the fine tobacco by increasing the price of trans- 
portation. It is better, then, to send the trash of 
green, brown and olive down the river, or permit 
them to remain at home. 

As regards the proper time to send to market, I 
have to remark, that the earlier it is forwarded af 
ter being properly qualified, the better; for the ex- 
pense of putting a hogshead of tobacco into the 
state warehouse for one day is the same as if you 
permit it to remain there lor one year; hence, by 
sending early, you have the choice of the period of 
sale without any additional charge. 

There is some diversity of opinion as to the ad- 
vantage of curing by fire. In Maryland the plan 
ters cure by firing; they are not able to obtain the 
fine colour without it. But many suppose that in 
your state, where the soil is rich and the growth 
quick, it could be sufficiently qualified and the fine 
colour obtained without the aid of fire. And as 
this can be done, it is the opinion of Mr. Boyd, one 
of our inspectors, that the tobacco would be more 
valuable than if cured by fire, as it would be free 
from the smoky flavour which he deems an objec- 
tion 

On the other hand,I have conversed with two 
gentlemen, recently returned from Germany, who 
concur in opinion with the inspector, in relation to 


—— 


low oug ) be fired—thaf the smoke flavour is not 
objected to in the north of Europe, where this de- 
scription is mostly used—and that by the firing a cer- 
tain sweetness is imparted to it which it would not 
otherwise have, 

_ Whilst those who are deemed most competent to 
judge differ so widely, it would be the part of prac- 
tical wisdom to qualify some on each plan, that the 
matter may be tested. 

If the freemen of Ohio persevere, they will put 
down all competition on the part of the slave states 
in relation to the finer qualities of tobacco. In Ma- 
ryland, the fine yellow or kite foot can only be ob- 
tained from lands newly cleared. The second crop 
is inferior to the first, and the third to the second. 
If, then, they continue the cultivation in this state, 
they will shortly have no land to clear; whilst in 
Qhio you have lands in abundance, which you are 
desirous to clear whether you grow tobacco or not. 
The result of the matter will be, that the fine qua- 
lities which will bear the heavy expense of trans- 
portation, will be grown in Ohio, whilst the inferior 
quality will be grown in this state convenient to 
market. 

he “cause of the decline in price” may be ac- 
counted for by stating the fact, that there never 
was any thing to justify the extravagant prices paid 
last season, and that those who made investments 
at those high prices sustained a loss on their ship- 
meits; had they continued to pay the same prices, 
they must all have been ruined 

I have recently examined a very beautiful sample 
of hemp, said to be cleaned in Kentucky by a ma- 
chine, without having been previously either dew 
01 water rotted; and 1 am assured by one of our 
must respectahle manufacturers of cordage, that 
this sample is in every respect equal to the best 
Russian hemp, and that he would cheerfully give 
for the same quality $200 per ton: whilst the com- 
mon dew rotted will not command more than $120 
per ton, 


and to water rot it was objected te in your state, 
because it was not only laborious, but deemed very 
unhealthful in your climate. Shvuld, however, the 
machine spoken of be found to answer, I see no 
good reason why the attention of the people of Ohio 
should note turned to the growing of hemp. ‘The 
protecting duty is about equal to the expense of 
transportation to the sea board; you would there- 
fore be placed on an equality with the grower in 
Russia, and eventually you would drive him out of 
the market. It seems to me that this is a subject 
worthy of investigation by your men of public spirit. 
It is understood that your soil is admirably adapted 
to the growth of this article, and there is little 
doubt but that the cultivator would be better re- 
warded for labour bestowed upon it than if bestow- 
ed onthe cultivation of any description of grain. 

The subject of growing wool has already attract 
ed some attention in your state, and I doubt not but 
those who embark with spirit in this branch of bu- 
siness, will profit by it. ‘The time has arrived when 
the woollen manufactures of this country are about 
to increase with great rapidity—and as it seems to be 
admitted that wool rather deteriorates along the 
Atlantic sea board, whilst it improves in quality in 
Ohio, the time must comeswhen the supplies for 
the manufacturing establishments in this district of 
country must be drawn from eur state. 

Your climate being suitable—your lands cheap, 
and the expense of transportation being but a small 
per centage on the value of the article, it seems to 
me that the rearing of sheep must prove to be a 


the ordinary qualities; but they think the fine yer 
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ON PERNICIOUS AND UNPROFITABLE 
PLANTS. 
Sir, West-Chester, Pa., Feb. 19, 1827. 


Whilst a knowledge of the useful plants is an ob- 
ject of primary importance with the farmer and 
gardener, it is believed that it would be advanta- 
geous to be better acquainted with those which are 
worthless, or pernicious—and especially to learn the 
best modes of subduing and eradicating those which 
injure the crops, usurp the grounds, or impede the 
labours of the agriculturist. Without presuming, 
myself, to teach the most effectual and eligible me- 
thods of extirpating the vegetable-pests of the farm 
and garden, I have thought it fight be worth while 
to enumerate those plants which are most trouble- 
some and injurious, in this region of country—and 
briefly to note the methods practiced, by our most 
judicious farmers, for keeping them in subjection. 
I shall notice them in the order in which they are 
presented in the Linnaan, or sexual arrangement of 
plants—giving the botanical and common names, 
and accompanying them with such remarks as my 
limited information may suggest.* The agriculture 
of this vicinity has been supposed, by good judges, 
to be as —— and advantageously conducted, as 
that of any other portion of the United States: ‘but 
the art of subduing certain injurious weeds may be 
better understood, in some districts, than it is here. 
Certain it is, that our farms are infested by some 
pernicious plants which baffle all our efforts to get 
rid of them; and any information which may be 
elicited from other quarters, in relation to the ob- 
| jects of this essay, will doubtless be interesting and 
acceptable to a number of your readers. 
Yours, respectfully, 
J. S. Skinner, Ese. ‘ 


W. D. 


jai ® 
Notices of Pernicious and unprofitable Plante, which 
infest the Farms in Chester county, Pa. , 
(Read before the Cuesrer County Caninet or Natvu- 
RAL Scrence ~ communicated for the Am. Farmer.) 


No. 1. 
Dianpria.—Monoernua. 
Salvia lyrata. Wild sage. Meadow sage. Can- 
cer weed. 


This is a worthless plant, in an agricultural point 
of view, and frequently abounds on dry, sterile 
meadow banks; but it is not very troublesome. It 
is readily expélled by manuring the soil, during a 
rotation of crops, and introducing other plants of 
more value. 

Trianpria.— Monoeynia. 

Scirpus. Club rush. Several species of this oc- 
cur in low, wet meadow grounds, and are all worth- 
less; but may be eradicated by draining and cul- 
ture. 

Triarpria.—Dicynia. 

Leersia oryzoides. Wild rice. Cut-grass. 

This is a grass of little, or no value, and is very 
troublesome in the latter part of summer, by filling 
up ditches with its herbage, and impeding the pro- 
gress of the water—thereby causing the adjacent 
grounds to be swampy. Careful draining, and cul- 
ture with the plough, are the most effectual methods 
of extirpating this, and other aquatic weeds. 

Bromus secalinus. Cheat. Chess. Brome-grass. 

Thid foreign plant is chiefly injurious by mixing 
and growing with our small winter grain __ It is par- 
ticularly troublesome among wheat; and some far- 
mers are less careful to weed it out thanthey might 
otherwise be, in consequence of a strange notion 
that it is nothing but degenerate wheat. This no- 





profitable business. 
Ohio has already been distinguished for her Me- 


rited citizens, some of the fine Saxon sheep lately sold 
to the north, will find their way to your genial climate. 





rino wool; and I hope by the aid of your public spi-| 


tion, of the transmutation of plants, was brought 





* Those who may desire to sce an accurate description 
of the plants here enumerated, are referred to the ex- 
cellent Floras of Messrs. Torrey and Eliiott. ; 
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from Europe by some of our credulous ancestors; | 
but a curious circumstance happened in its transi- 
tion hither. In Europe, they ‘believed that wheat) 
changed to lolium, or darnel,; but when they brought! 
the belief to this country, they happened to leave 
the lolinm behind—so they very adroitly substituted 
bromus in its stead. as being the nearest like it of 
any thing they could find! All which goes to show, 
that vulgar errors are not to be defeated by acci 
dents of that sort, but must be subdued by the ac- 
— of correct information. Constant care in 
the selection of seed, is obviously the mode to keep| 
this plant, as well as cockle, out of the wheat field. | 
“Andropogon. Wood-grass. Indian-grass. | 
Four or five specigs of this worthless grass pre- | 





in the world. Of the acer (maple,) there are 27 va- 
rieties; cratagus (thorn,) 47; fraxinus (ash,) 32; pi- 
nus (pine,) 40; quercus (oak.) 40; rosa, (rose,) with 
its varieties, 1450; salix (willow,) 192; ulmus (elm,) 
20, &e. 





Covent Garden Market —The following abstract} 


of the prices of forced and other vegetables in the} 
London market, which are quoted from Loudon,| 
cannot fuil to excite surprise: 

Feb 7. Asparagus 10 to 12s per 100. Apples 16) 
to 20s per bushel. 

Feb. 21. Cucumbers 21s per brace. 

March 21 Colmar Pears 1l. 1s per dozen, and) 





.|varieties of plants. The trees and sts are said Nurserymen, if they understand their business, 
|to exceed in number those of any oth@Ptollection|/never plant a species of tree where the same kind 


has been taken up, until the ground has been wel} 
manured and cropped two or three seasons. 

The facts stated by Mr. Curtis are particularly 
important to grass husbandry. Grasses, like other 
plants, have their particular seasons of growth, 
There are several species which start with the first 
appearance of vegetation, and which blossom in 
April or May. Others start later, grow vigorously 
alter the first have become stationary, and flower in 
succession, in June, July and August. Others pre- 
serve their vigour and growth until vegetation is 
checked by the frost of autumn. A pasture pos- 
sexys these cifferent kinds, some of which are in 


vail in our sterile old fields, ang always indicate the ‘thought cheap. Strawberries 3s per oz. Sweet-| vigdurous growth in every part of the grazing sea- 


owner to be an indifferent farmer. It can be got; 
rid of at any time by improving the land. 

Panicum. Panick-grass. 

We have ten or twelve species of this grass,| 
which are of little worth; and some of them are| 
nuisances, not easily got rid of, especially the P crus 
galli, or cock’s-foot panick-grass This speciesis a 
foreigner, and generally prevails in rich, moist mea-| 
dows, and about the drains of barn yards. 

Setaria glauca, Torrey. Fox tail grass. Bottle grass, 

This is an abundant grass, particularly in stubble | 
fields, though it is pretty well kept under where| 
other grasses have possession of the soil. Poultry | 








feed on the seeds, but cattle are not fond of it. It 
isaforeigner. (To be continued.) 





WOOL. 


We have been assured that the woo! produced | 
last year by the flock of Mr. Sprigg, near Wheel- 
ing, was sold to the Messrs. Rapp, at Economy, for 
the sum of $2400. It is supposed that not less than 
$150,000 worth of wool was, within the last year, 
transported eastward from this city, Steubenville, 
and ,Wheeling. When the Steubenville woollen! 
factory was established a few years since, wool!| 
enough could not be procured we:# of the moun--| 
tains to keep it in operation. Now there is a large} 
factory at Economy. If protection were afforded, 
against the fluctuation of foreign supply, there would 
soon be several great establishments for the manu- 
facture ef woollen goods in this city. 
[Guernsey (Ohio) Times. 
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HORTICULTURAL ITEMS, 
From Loudon’s Gardeners” Magazine for 1826. 
Preservation of Apples in winter —Robert Donald 
thus describes his method and success in preserving 
apples, in the Gardener’s Magazine: 

“] had a trench dug five feet wide, une foot below 
the surface of the ground, and twelve feet long. | 
covered the sides and bottom with turf, the grassy 
sides upwards, and then filled the space with golden 
knobs and some French crabs, about 23 feet deep 
in the centre, sloping a little to the sides; I then 
covered them close with turf, the grassy side next 
the fruit, to keep them clean. [ next had the ridge 
covered with mould a foot thick, to keep out the 
frost and exclude the external air. In the end of 
April [ had them taken out, in fine preservation i 
again last autumn kept 50 bushels in the same way 
with equal success.” 
Charcoal dust, the refuse of a charcoal pit, ap-' 


jonly way in which I can account for this fact, as 


‘soil; that what is indispensable fur the perfection of 


water Grapes 21. 2s and upwards per Ib. | 

April 24. Grapes 24 to 30s per lb. Strawberries} 
2s per oz. Apples 24s per bushel. 

April 18. Young Potatoes 2s 6d to 4s per Ib. 

May 16. Cherries 12 to 16s per Ib. , 

June 3. Garden snails 1s per doz Etglish frogs 
Id each; snakes 4d each; leeches 10 to 20s per hun- 
dred. See Gard. Mag pp. 216, 348. 

Important fact in regard to Grasses.—Any certain 
soil, says Curtis, will maintain a greater, and pro 
duce more nutritious produce, if cropped with a 
number of different species of grasses, than it main 
tains and produces if cropped with only one or two 
species. ‘This is a curious and important fact, and 
which has been unnoticed in previous works on the 
subject, as well as neglected in practice. If an acre 
of good land is sown with three pecks of rye grass, 
and one peck of the clovers or trefoil, 470 plants 
only will be maintained on the square foot of such 
tand; if a larger quantity of these seeds is sown, 
whether of these two species, or of*any other two, 
the extra plants vegetated (which will certainly ap- 
pear at first, if the seeds are good,) wil decay in a 
short time, and jeave blank spaces to be filled up 
with weeds or spurious grasses; or, in fact, plants 
of different species, supplied by the soil, manure o: 
neighbouring hedges. But if, instead of two spe 
cies of grasses, eight to twenty different sorts are 
sown on the same soil, or that now alluded to,a 
thousand plants will be maintained on the same 
space, and the weight of produce in herbage and in 
hay increased in proportion.— Hort. Gragp. Wob. pp 
24, 245. 

It has been remarked by farmers, that if oats 
and peas are sown together, each in sufficient quan 
tities for a crop, the product of each will be as 
great as if it had occupied the ground wholly. ‘The 


also that quoted above from Curtis, is upon the 
theory of Grisenthwaite, that different species of 
plants take up different qualities of food from the 


one, is not necessary to, or taken up by, another; 


son, must possess a manifest advantage over that 
which has but one or two kinds, which only shoot 
with superfluous plenty in spring, in midsummer, or 
in autumn, independently of the consideration sug- 
gested by Mr. Curtis, that the number of plants, 
and the gross product, will be move than doubled: 
it affords a luxuriant growth, and abundance of nu- 
tritious feed, at ali times. It is this property which 
gives a peculiar value to old pastures. In Great 
Britain they are esteemed a third more valuable for 
the dairy than pastures newly laid down; because 
they contain many grasses, some of which luxuriate 
at every season of the year. By sowing the many 
kinds of grasses which they contain, a new pasture 
will attain the value of an old one, the second or 
third year after seeding. A better attention to our 
indigenous grasses, and the introduction of more 
from abroad, would very much further the interests 
of American farming. 


LADIBS’ DEPARTMENT. 





ART 














THE Vow. 


O clear that cruel, doubting brow’ 
I call on mighty Jove 

To witness this eternal vew— 
*Tis you alone I love. 


“O leave the god to soft repose, 
(The smiling maid replies,) 

For Jove but laughs at lovers’ vows, 
And lovers’ perjuries.” 


By honour’d beauty’s gentle pow’r, 
By friendship’s holy flame! 

“Ah! what ts beauty but a flow’r, 
And friendship but a name?” 


By those dear tempting lips, I cry’d; 
With arch ambiguous look, 

Convine'd, my Chloe glanced aside, 
And bade me **kiss the book.” 








that each requires a specific or particular food. _In- 
deed, this is amply recognized in the rotation of 
crops. A succession of the same crops will inevi- 
tably deteriorate, unless the soil upon which they 
are sown is annually supplied with the specitic food 
which they consume. We see this principle further 
illustrated in the alternations of spines which are 
constantly taking place in our meadows and in our 
forests. In Gloucester, [ng., the sainfoin will abide 
in the chalk svils ten years; after which the same 
ground will not grow sainfoin till ten other years 
have intervened. (.Warshall.) In Holland it is con- 
sidered unsafe to sow flax in the same field oftener 








See to the ground half an inch thick, and mo- than once in ten or twelve years. Grisenthwaite, it 
lerately mixed with the top soil, has been found a/ may be remarked, contends that_a rotation of crops 
complete preventive of the depredations of the grub,/is not necessary; but this is only on the supposition, 
of mouldiness in onions, and the clubbing in the/that the specific manure consumed by the crop is 
roots of cabbages and cauliflowers.—Lond. Hort.) annually restored to the soil by the cultivator. It 
Trans. |is well known that a young apple tree will not grow 

Loddige’s Nursery, at Hackney, near London,| well where an old one has died or been dug up; yet 
contains more than: 8000 species, éxclusive of 2000!a tree of another species may thrive weil there. 


THE WEDDING. 

If there be a scene in this wide world on which 
ithe eye of heaven could rest with complacency, it 
lis when two hearts are bound in that tie which “ne 
jmman can put asunder” And to those who are !vad 
‘of observing the various scenes of life, the wedding- 
lay incident will afford a theme in which fancy can 
revel in wild and happy luxuriance. Although it is 
a time for rejoicing, as every pretty face will tell by 
the smile that plays upon it: yet, at times, a solenm- 
nity will steal unawares over the mind, as we pon- 
der upon the fu'ure, that all is wrapped in darkness, 
until our feelings will be for a moment lost in a mild 
rich reverie. 

He who passes through life without ever feeling 
the soft raptures of that charm which woman pos- 
sesses, When age has whitened his locks, and the 
incidents of his pilgrimage pass in review before 
him, will acknowledge that wedding scenes are 
sunny spots that glitter on the landscape of his 
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memory; they are scenes in which he would wil- 
Jingly become an interested participator, for he now 
feels that he is alone in the world; there is no heart 
that beats in unison, with his; no brand to smooth 
the pillow where anguish dwells, nor hang with the 
fondness of affection over the fevered frame. 

But vers difierent are the feelings of the young 
and enthusiastic, when they mingle in the wedding 
joy; gaze upon a happy groom and smiling bride. 
They have a thousand fairy links woven in a chain 
around them by the busy hands of Cupid. If, then, 
fancy is centered on an object, they long to make 


her theirbride, to see her cheerful and happy; and 


if not, their eyes will roam around to find a fair one 
worthy of the affections they have to bestow. Yes; 
at such times there is a rapture in the thought, a 
joy in anticipation of that day when the sun shines 
sweetly upon their happiness, when their destiny 
will be linked with another, he to protect and che- 
rish, she to love and soothe. Thus, one wedding 
creates another—may there be many. 


(oer STB ART NE EES 


SPORTING OLIO. 














(From the Annals of Sporting, Dec. 1826.) 
SALE OF A STUD OF ENGLISH HORSES. 
HARDWICK STUD. 
Hail, happy Britain! highly favoured isle, 
And Heaven’s peculiar Care! to thee ’tis giv’n 


To train the sprightly steed, more fleet than those 
Begot by winds. Somerville. 


The following account of a sale of horses in train- 
ing, three years old, two years old, yearlings, brood 
mares, hunters, half-bred horses and colts, (the 

roperty of W. Russsexx, Esq.)-at Hardwick, near 
dgefield, in the county of Durham, on Thursday, 
Nov. 16th, shews the increasing estimation in which 


‘hot only racing, but a cultivation of the breed of 


horses of the purest description, is held in this 
country. This remark applies with equal force to 
France, Germany, Russia, and even to the East In. 
dies; no potentate, prince, or noble, deeming their 
stables furnished, unless in the possession of Eng- 
lish-bred horses. Hence the importance of the 
subject, in a pecuniary view, not only to breeders, 
but to the nation at large 

We omitted to state that the sale was under the 
direction of Messrs. ‘Tattersall, to whom we are in- 
debted for the prices of the respective lots. 


Abron, 6 years old, by Whisker, out of Altisi- 
dora. Lord Darlington, . F F 
Mustachios, 5 years old, by Whisker, out of 

Leon Forte. Mr. Dickinson. ‘ ; 520 

Dauntless, 4 years old, by Whalebone, out of 
Defiance, (not sold.) 

THREE YEARS OLD. 

Hardwick, by Orville, dam by Dick Andrews, 
out of Desdemona, by Sir Peter, (not sold.) 

Numskull, by X Y Z, out of the Juggler’s 
dam. Mr. Ridsdale. . . , ‘ ‘ 39 

Chestnut Filly, by Amadis, dam by Cerberus, 
grandam, Barefoot’s dam. Mr. Dickinson. 43 

TWO YEARS OLD. 

Chestnut Colt, by Abjer, out of Wathcote 
Lass; winner of the ‘Tyro Stakes, at New- 
castle, and engaged in the Derby, 1827. Ld. 
Londonderry. . ; ‘ a‘ ; ; 35 

Bay Colt, by Grey Walton, dam by St. 


450 


George. Mr. Cayton. ‘ ° $1 
YEARLINGS. 
Grey Colt, by Jonathan, engaged in the Foal 
Stakes, at Catterick, and Sapling, at York, 
in 1828. Lord Darlington. r ’ . §20 
Chestnut Colt, by Comus, out of Gonsalvi’s 
dam; engaged in the Catterick Foal Stakes, 
York Sapling, and Foal Stakes at Doncas- 
ter, 1528, Lord Darlington. . . $00 


Grey Colt, by Viscount, dam by Haphazard, 


— Colt, by Abjer, dam, Lady Heron, by 
armion, out of Peterea, Dunsinane’s dam. 
Mr. Powlett. a a Site + 200 
Brown Colt, by Abjer, dam by Dick Andrews, 
out of Desdemona, by Sir Peter. Mr, Dick- 
inson. ‘ P A ; ‘ ‘ p 15 
Grey Filly, by Blacklock, out of the Delpini 
Mare; engaged ina match at York Spring, 
1827, against Mr Ridsdale’s b. f. Ridotto, 
by Reveller, dam by Walton, 200 sovs, h. ft. 
wo years old Seine: in the Produce 
Stakes, at York, and ditto. at Doncaster, in 
1829, (not sold.) 
Grey Filly, by Viscount, out of Miss Gayton, 
by Lop, dam by Highflyer, out of the Yel- 
low Mare, (not sold.) 
BROOD MARES, 
Dick Andrews Mare, out of Desdemona, by Sir 


Peter; stinted to Whisker. Mr Payne. . 150 
Sister to Sultan, by Selim; stinted to Whis- 
ker or Lottery. Mr. Payne. ° - 230 


Filho da Puta Mare, dam by Precipitate (the 
dam of Camerton and Cardinal Wolsey;) 
stinted to Waverley.- Mr. Dickinson. . 40 
HALF BRED. 
Pecunia, the winner of many half bred stakes, 
has been hunted, and mistress of great 


weight. SirE. Mostyn. . , ‘ . 150 
Bay Filly, 3 years old, by Ardrossan. Mr. 
Faweett. -  - : ‘ , - ‘ 30 
Chestnut Colt, 2 years old, by Catton, dam by 
Hambletonian. Mr. Crofton. . ; , 35 
Bay Filly, 2 years old, by Mozart. Mr. Furness. 19 
YEARLINGS. 


Chestnut Filly, by Viscount Ld. Londonderry. 18 
Brown Colt, by Werner. Mr. Wheatley. . 16 
Bay Colt, by Werner. Mr Hall. . ‘ - 20 
STALLIONS. 
Dr. Johnson, by Walton. Major Healey. . 100 
Werner; nearly thorough bred, had great 
speed, and his stock are remarkably promis- 
ing for Cocktail stakes and hunters, not sold. 





THE DEATH OF THE STAG. 


To the Editor of the Annals of Sporting. 


Sir,—Oblige an old correspondent, Mr. Editor, 
with the insertion of the following pretty poem from 
the “Forget me not,” just published. Itis, I think, 
“quite in your line.” Yours, &c. L. W. 


It is morning, and the sky, 

Like a royal canopy, 

Burns with crimson and with gold; 
And from out his cloudy hold 
Joyfully breaks forth the sun, 
While each thing he looks upon 
Seems bright, as if only born 

For the first glad hour of morn. 


What sweet sound then pass’d along? 
°T was the skylark’s earliest song: 
What soft breath is floating by? 
The wild rose’s waking sigh, 
Breathing odours, as the gale 

Shakes away her dewy veil. 


There are other sights than these, 
Other sounds are on the breeze: 
Hearken to the baying hound, 
Hearken to the bugle’s sound; 
Horse tramp shout apon the ear 
Tell the hunters’ band are near; 
Sweep they now across the plain,— 
*Sooth, it is a gallant train: 

Many a high-born dame is there; 
Dance their rich curls on the air, 





Catching many a golden hue, 


out of Web. Col. Broadhead. 300} 
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a Flush the colours on their cheek, 


Lovelier than the morning’s break; 
Scour the young knights far and wide, 
As they would to battle ride; 

Finding, gallant chase; in thee 
Somewhat of war’s mimicry. 


Hark! the hunter’s shouts declaré 
They have found the red deer’s Jair; 
Rising from his fragrant sleep, 
Where a thousand wild flow’rs creep, 
With one sudden desp'rate spring 
Rushes forth the forest king, 

Like the lightning from the sky, 

Like the wind, when winds are high. 

Far, ere yet the train were near, 

Dash’d away the noble deer, 

As rejoicing in the speed 

Which might mock the Arab steed: 

As he pass’d the forest green, 

Well his pathway might be seen; 
Many a heavy oaken bough 

Bent before his antler'd brow: 

Shout and horn rung thro’ the wood— 
Paused he not beside the flood; 
Foam and flake shone on its blue, 

As the gallant stag dash’d through. 
Long or ever mid day came, 

Wearied stopt each lovely dame 

In some green tree’s shade, content 
But to hear the day’s event. 

Still the stag held on his way, 
Careless through what toils it lay; 
Down deep in the tangled dell, 

Or air the steep rock’s pinnacle; 
Stanch the steed, and bold the knight, 
That would follow such a flight. 

Of the morning's gallant train, 

Few are those who now remain, 
Wearily the brave stag drew 

His deep breath as on he flew; 
Heavily his glazed eye 
Seems to seek somewhere to die; 

All his failing strength is spent,— 
Now to gain one steep ascent, 

Up he toils—the height is won, 

is the sea he looks upon. 

Yet upon the, breeze are borne 
Coming sounds of shout and horn; 
The hunters gain the rock’s steep crest 
Starts he from his moment's rest, 
Proudly shakes his antler’d head, 
As th his defiance said, 
«Come, but your triumphs shall be vain” — 
The proud stag plunges in the main, 
Seeks and finds beneath the wave 
Safety, freedom, and the grave. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 








Catching many a pearl of dew. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE NAVY. 


The bill for the gradual extension and i 
ment of the Navy, passed the Senate on the 17th ult. 
by an increased majority. Viewing this subjett as 
one of great public interest, and the bill now before 
us as the most important measure in relation to the 
Navy, since the passage of the act of 1816, for its 
gradual increase, we think the following synopsis of 
its provisions will be acceptable to our readers, al- 
though the bill was published at large some weeks 
since. Or eee 
The first section of the bill sets apart a per 
nent fund of three millions of dollars, for the 
improvement of the navy, [the sum of five hundred 
thousand dollars per annum, for six years, being ap- 
propriated} the fund thus set apart priat- 
ed to be applied to the following 
which are designated in the bill itself. One of the 
first provisions Of the bill relates to the establisit- 
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ment of Dry Docks, the want of which has hitherto 
subjected the country to great loss, expense and de- 
lay, in repairing and fitting out our public vessels. 
"The bill provides for the construction of two dry 
docks, the one to the north, and the other to the 
south, of the Potomac river. 

The next provision of the bill directs the construc- 
tion of a Marine Rart War at Pensacola, for the 
repair of sloops of war and other vessels of an in- 
ferior class. ilways have, it is understood, been 
used in Europe for vessels of this description with 
great advantage, combining in a great degree econ- 
omy and despatch. 

Another provision relates to the survey and im 
provement of Navy Yarps, and the adoption of sci- 
entific plans for these objects. 

Another, and perhaps the most interesting fea- 


Cis PAR &. 





Battimore, Fripay, Marcu 2, 1827. * 





$9-Rau. Roap rrom Battimore To THE Onto.— 
After years of discussion, and attempts in every 
form, to excite a proper feeling on the subject of 
internal improvements which might be made con- 
tributory to the improvement of the state and of 
this city; after various surveys to ascertain the prac- 
ticability, and expositions to show the benefit of 
canals—it would seem that the publick mind is like- 
ly to settle down upon rail roads, as the most eco- 
nomical and efficient mode of facilitating the inter- 
course between the Chesapeake and the Western 
waters. In our next, we shall present our readers 





ture of the bill, is that which authorizes the estab- 
lishment of a Navat Acapemy. ‘This subject has| 


with the bases of the calculations which have con- 
ducted our monied men to this conclusion. 


of late years created much interest in the public | along been known, that unless they could be con 
mind, and the want of such an establishment has: vinced and excited, nothing could be hoped} and we 
been seriously felt by the country, and has certain-/ Can now assure our readers, that we have never seen 
ly been very much and very generally desired. |the capitalists of this city more united, nor more 
The great object of the bill, however, and that sanguine, nor more liberally disposed, than they ap- 
towards which by far the greater portion of the fund’ pear at this time to be in the design to construct a 
will be applied, is the collection and preservation of| rail road from Baltimore, by the valley of the Poto- 
Ship Timber, tor the future construction of ships,| mac and Cumberland, to some point on the Ohio. 
of all the classes now used in the Navy of the Unit- 
ed States. Without the immediate adoption of this 
policy, there are well founded apprehensions of a 
serious deficiency in the most valuable species of; 
ship timber, Live Oak. ; ; 
rom this brief statement, it will be seen how ex-| Delegates of Maryland, a Director on the part of 
tremely important are the provisions of the bill, the State, in the Bank of Baltimore, for the present 
which has just passed the Senate. Should it meet) Y4!- I have the honour to be, sir, 
the sanction of the House of Representatives, which Your obed't serv’t, : 
we see no reason to doubt, very little will remain to ” GIDEON PEARCE, Clk. 
be done to put the Navy on a footing of respecta-| 10 J. S. Sxinner, Esq. Ho. Del. of Md. 
bility suited to its great importance, and the feel- ™ ; 
ings and expectations of the country. Indeed, ex-| ¢#One of your correspondents asks, What will 
cept a revision of the rules for the government of Prevent pigeons from injuring gardens? A hawk, 
the Navy, and some alterations in the organization "#iled to a post, in a conspicuous part of the gar- 
of the establishment itself, nothing will remain to den, will keep pigeons and fowls away. The wings 
be done, for many years to come, foi the further| Of the hawk should be spread out wide. 
advancement of this valuable and interesting arm 
of the national defence. We feel ourselves called} ¢#Tosacco.—Mr. Reuben N. Dorsey, of Anne 
upon to repeat our convictions of the great value of} Arundel county, sold this week, one hogshead at 
the bill, and to congratulate the country on its suc-' $30 per hundred. ‘Three of the same crop sold in 
cess. (Vat. Int. | November last, at $22 50. 
| ‘The above are stated merely as remarkable cases 
lof high prices to show what may be occasionally 
jhad for tobacco of the very finest quality that can 
: ; be made. With respect, however, to the general 
(From the Indiana Whig.) jstate of the market, it is fair to state, that a consi 
CURE FOR THE BITE OF A SNAKE. \derable quantity of the lowest grade has been sold 
As the publick in the western country are much | Within a few weeks for about four dollars—whilst 
interested in knowing whatever may be a good re-| little or nothing has been doing in tobacco of mid- 
medy for the poison injected into the human flesh | dling qualities. ; ' 
by the bite of a snake, I think it my duty to state a| Amount of inspections in the three State Ware- 
fact within my own knowledge. About the year | houses for the last week, 113 hhds. 
1815 or 1816, one of my children was bitten by alpyppcprEeN THORNS mn «I 
copperhead, on the inside of both ankles, nearly at| VE RGREEN bees AND SUGAR MA- 


the same instant. I instantly procured pulverized J 
charcoal and mixed it with as much hogslard as|_ J°S#UA Pierce, near George Town, requests us to) 
|say, thatin a few days he will send to us for sale,| 





Chamber of the House of Delegates, 
Annapolis Feb. 9th, 1827. 
Srtr,—I have the honour to inform you, that you 
were, on the 30th ultimo, elected by the House of 

















RECIPE. 








made it adhere. I then made a plaster of it, and| 
applied it to the wounds, renewing the plaster! 
every twenty or thirty minutes, for ten or twelve 
hours, at the same time giving the child fresh milk 
to drink. ‘This remedy had the desired effect, and ve- 
ry little pain was endured after the first application. 
Not more than five minutes elapsed from the time 
the child was bitten until the cure was applied, and 
in that short time, so violent was the advance of 
the poison, being near a blood vessel, that its tongue 
was much swollen, and green matter was vomited 
by the child; but the effect of the antidote was near 
ly as instantaneous as the poison. Several of my 
neighbours in the vicinity of Newport, near Blairs 
ville, in this county, can attest the above facts. 
James M‘Cormick. 





19,000 Pyracantha, or Evergreen Thorns, at six dollars! 








per thousand. Also, some handsome Sugar Maples. 
Those trees are of good size, and wouid be ornamental 
in our yards, &c. 

3d mo., 2d, 1827. 


SINCLAIR & MOORE. 
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: |WHOLESALE.| RETAIL. 
ARTICLES. | per. Hom is | fvemni ae 
BEEF, Baltimore Prime,|bbi.; 8 00) 8 50 
BACON, and Hams, . . | Ib. ; io} 9} ae 
BEES-WAX, Am. yellow | — 29; 30 50 
COFFEE, Java,....-. |= 16; 163 20 22 
Havana,.... | — 14) 16 20 
COTTON, Louisiana, &c.} — ll 14 

Georgia Upland,... | — 10; 12 
COTTON YARN, No. 10,) — 28 

An advance of 1 cent} — 

each number to No. 18./ — 

CANDLES, Mould, .. | — 13} 15) 16) ge 

Dipt, ..-6% ‘oe ae 11 13 16 
CHEESE,......¢-. oo 84 12 12 15 
FEATHERS, Live,...|— | 29; 36} 37 
FISH, Herrings,Sus. bbi.|2 374 2 50} 

Shad, trimmed, - | & 50; 6 0} 
It has alley aXSEED,.... .. jbush| 90) 1 00 
FLOUR, Superfine, city,| bbl.) 5 20.5 374 

Fine, Vener? «os. — 5 00) 

Susquehanna, auperfi. | — none 
GUNPOWDER, Balti. . |25]b| 5 00 5 50 
GRAIN, Ind. corn, yellow bushi 53) 54 

: white | — ed 54 

Wheat, Family Flour, | — | ! 10} 1 20 

do. Lawler, & Red, —— 00) 1 10 

do. Red, Susque... | —/} 1 05! 1 10 

Rye, whee: _ 10; 75 F 

Barley, Eastern «. . | —} 1 10) 1 20 

Do. country. 4%. | + 90) 1 v0 

Clover Seed, Red .*. /bush 6 25) 6 50) 7 00 

Ruta Baga Seed,. .. | Ib. | 87 1 00 

Orchard Grass Seed, /bush| 3 50 

Mange! Wurtzel Seed,| — { 1 25 1 5Q 

Timothy Seed, .... | — | 4 00 5 00 

Gale, on es ccecs _ 45} 47) 50 

Beans. White,....|—j} ' 38 2 00 
HEMP, Russia, clean,. |ton 250 260 

Do. Country... .}— {120 (200 
HOPS, Ist sort, (1826) | Ib ! 48; 25 
HOGS’ LARD,..... —| 8 10 12 
ee . ee .| 1b} 63, 63 

_ Scars o By 8 
LEATHER. Soal, best, | — at 23! $2 
MOLASSES, sugar-house | gal. } 5u 15 

Havana, !st qual. . . | — 31; 32] $74 
NAILS, 64204. tdi]. 68! |; ®@ 
NAVAL STORES, Tar, | bbl.) 1 50) 624) 

— ipeiaaerdegtigeae —| 175 | 

Turpentine, Soft, .. | —| 2 99 2 75) 

VIL, Whale, common, . | gal. 33° 34) 40 

Spermaceti, winter . | — 70, 75} = 88 
PORb Baltimore Mess, | bb] |11 5/12 00 

do Prime,... | — | 9 99 9 50 
PLASTER, cargo price, | ton.) 3 25) 
ground, .. |bbi.| 1 50) 

MOCO, Grech, ...-.. Ib.) 33 32 5 
SOAP. Baltimore White,} Ib. 2) 14 is} 20 

Brown and yellow,| — 54 8} 10) 12 
WHISKEY, Ist proof, . | gal. 34) 35 50 
PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr} — as 1 00| 1 25 
APPTE BRANDY, Ist pr) ~- | $5; 50 
SUGARS, Havana White, |c.lb.|13 00/13 50/14 [15 

do. Brown,.. | — {10 ¥0:10 50) j 

Louisiana, .....- —/8 00/9 10)16 (11 

So 2S ae Ib. is} 22; 20 22 
SPICES, Cloves,....{— 70 1 00; 

Ginger, Ground,...- | — 7 12 12 18 

Pepper,...-.eees _ 15 25 
SALT, St. Ubes,.... jbush} 48) 50) 175 

Liverpool] ground ~ 54 75 
SHOT, Balt. all sizes, . | clb.| 8 50} 12 
WINES, Madeira, L. P. |gal.| 2 50) 3 00) $3 50) 4 

do.  Sicily,. . | —| 1 10) 1 !5) ! 50) 2 00 

eee ee —{ 105) 1 10) 1 50) 1 15 

Port, first quality, . . |gal.] 1 65) 1 85) 2 50 
WOOL, Merino, full bl’d} Ib. $0} $5!) wash% on 

do. crossed,..|— 20 22 Dende 

Common, Country, _ 18} 22) f pack & free 

Skinpers’ or Pulled, _ 20! 25! | from tags. 











Printed every Friday, at $5 per annum, for JOHN S. 
SKINNER, Editor, by Joun D. Toy, corner of St. 
Paul and Market streets. where every description of 
Book and Job Printing is handsomely executed. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


AGRICULTURAL MEMORANDA. 
Agriculture of the Ancient Greeks. 


It is remarkable, that in the time of Hesiod, who 
wrote pon agriculture one thousand years before 














the Chgistian era, the state of agritulture and other pl 


arts in the egstern countries, and even of its ma- 

chinery, does not appear to have been materially 

differént to What they are in the same countries at 

Property in land was recognized, 
the same grains cultivated, and the same domestic 
animals reared and employed; some led a wander- 
ing life and dwelt in tents, like the Arabs; and others 
dwelf in towns or cities,and pursued agriculture 
and commerce like the fixed nations. 

The works of Hesiod, which constitute a part of 
his poein, are not merely details of agricultural la- 
bours, but comprise directions for the whole busi- 
ness df family economy in the country. The poem 
sets out by describing the state of the world, past 

“and present, for the purpose of exemplifying the 
Sendlion of human nature. This ¢ n entails 
*on man the necessity of exertion, to preserve the 
oods of life, and leaves him no alternative but 
Cncd industry or unjust violence, hich the 
good and evil consequences are respectively illus- 
trated. Dissention an ulation are represented 
as two principles activelWat work: much is said of 
the corruption of the j 5 and virtue and indus- 
try strongly res ended. ~The poet proceeds to 
describe thé. ostics of the scasons of agricul- 
tural labour, and gives directions for providing a 
house, wife, slaves, and two steers; how and when 
to cut down timber; to construct carts and ploughs, 

d make clothes and shoes; when to sow and reap, 
dress the vine, and*make wine. He then treats of 
Bavigation, and gives cautions against risking every 
thing in one voyage: he describes the fit seasons for 

* the coasting trade, and advises taking great care of 

“the vessel at such times as she is not in use, and 
hanging up the rudder and other tackle in the 
smoke of the chimney. He concludes the “‘works” 
with various superstitious observances to family 
matters. The days contain a division of the lunar 
months, into holy, auspicious, inauspicious, mixed, 
and intermediary days, the latter — such as are 
entitled to no particular observance. Manures were 
applied; in Homer, an old king is found manuring 
his fields with his own hands; and the invention of 
manures is ascribed by Pliny to the Grecian king 
Augeas. Theophrastus erumerates six different 
species of manures; and adds, that a mixture of the 
soil produces the same effects as manure. Clay, he 
says, should be mixed with sand, and sand with 
clay. The seed was sown by hand, and covered 
with a rake. Corn was reaped with a sickle; bound 
in sheaves; carted ‘o a well prepared threshing 
floor, in an airy situation, where it might be thresh- 
ed and fanned by the wind, as is still practised in 
modern Greece, Italy and other countries of the 
continent. Aftecwards it was laid up in bins, or 
chests, or grararies, and taken out, as wanted by 
the family, to be pounded in mortars, or quern- 
mills, into meal. ‘Thorns, and other plants for 
hedges, wer: procured from the woods, as we find 
from a passage in Homer, in which he represents 
Ulysses as finding Laertes digging and preparing 
to plant a sow of quick-sets. 

The most desirable age of a ploughman, says He 
siod, is forty: he must be well fed, go naked in sum 
mer, rise and go to work very early, and have a 
sort of annual feast, proper rest, and good food and 
elothig: coats of kid skins, worsted sucks, and balf 
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tage made in fine .weather, and the grapes 
few days to dry, and then carried to the press. 
productions .of Greeian icullure, were 
ep, goats, swine, cattle, mules, asses, and horses; 
Brains and legumes. at present in cultivation; 
Pthe vine, fig, olive, apple, date, and other fruits. 
joes not appear that artificial grasses, or herbage 
Nts, were in use; but recourse was had, in times 
of searcity, to the mistletoe and the cytisu’.—Ency. 


of Agriculture. , 


Of the Agriculture of the Romans. 


In the time of Cato the Censor, the author of The 
Husbandry of the Ancients observes, though the ope- 
rations of agriculture were generally performed by 
servants, yet the great men among the Romans con- 
tinued to give a particular attention to it; studied its 
improvement, and were very careful and exact in the 
Management of all their country affairs. This ap- 


best situation of lands, is not so much on a levehas 
ito make the water stagnate, nor.so steep as to m 
the water run off with violence, nor so low as 
buried in the bottom of a valley; nor so expose 
tu feel the violence of the storms and I 
that in all these, a mediocrity is best; th aig 
lands exposed, and whose declivity affords:the ra 
a free passage; ora hill whose sides gent ine; 
or a valley not too much confined, and into which 
the air has easy access; or a motntain, defended L 
a higher top, and thereby secured from the winds 
that are most pernicious; or if high and rugged, at 
the same time covered with trees and grass. (Col. 
lib. 2, cap. 9. Pal. lib. 1, cap. 5.) The situation of 
lands which Cato reckons the best, is that at the 
foot of a mountain with a south exposure. Varro 
and Pliny concur in this opinion, and the latter 
states that the best lands in Italy are so situated. 
Cato says, “A landholder should apply himself to 










pears from the directions given them by this most at- 
tentive farmer. ‘Those great men had both houses in | 
the town and villas in the country; and as they resid- | 
ed frequently in town, the management of their coun- | 
try affairs was committed to a bailiff, or overseer. 
Now their attention to the culture of their lands 
and to every other branch of husbandry, appear} 
from the directions given them how to behave upon | 
their arrival from the city at their villas. “After 
the landlord,” says Cato, ‘has come to the villa, and 
performed his devotions, he ought that very day, if 
possible, to go through his farm; if not that day, 
the next. When he has considered in what manner 
his fields should be cultivated, what work should be 
done, and what not; next day he ought to call the 
bailiff, and inquire what of the work is done, and 
what remains, whether the labouring is far enough 
advanced for the season, and whether the things 
that remain might have been finished; and what is 
done about the wine, corn, and all other things. 
When he has made himself acquainted with all 
these, he ought to take an account of the work- 
men, and the working days. If a sufficiency of 
work does not appear, the bailiff will say that he 
was very diligent, but the servants were not well; 
that there were violent storms; that the slaves had 
run away, and that they were employed in some 
public work. When he has given these and many 
ether excuses, call him again to the account of the 
work and the workmen. When there have been 
storms, inquire for how many days, and consider 
what work might be done in rain: casks ought to 
have been mended and cleaned, the villa cleaned, 
corn carried away, dung carried out, dung hills 
made, seed cleaned, old ropes mended, new ones 
made, and the servants’ clothes mended. On holi- 
days, old ditches may have been scoured, a highway 
repaired, briars cut. the garden digged, meadows 
cleared from weeds, twigs bound up, thorns pulled, 
far (bread-corn, maize,) pounded; all things made 
clean. When the servants have been sick, the or- 
dinary quantity of meat ought not to have been 
given them. When he is fully satisfied in all these 
things, and has given orders that the work which 
remains be finished, he should inspect the bailiff's 
accounts; his account of money, corn, fodder, wine, 
oil; what has been sold; whether there is good se- 
curity for what is owing. He should inspect the 
things that remain; buy what is wanting for the 
year, and let out what is necessary to be employed 
in this manner. He should give orders concerning 
the works he would have executed, and the things 
he is inclined to let, and leave his orders in writing. 
He should inspect his flocks, make a sale; sell the 
superfluous oil, wine, and corn, If they are giving 
a proper price, sell the old oxen, the refuse of the 





boots of ox hides in winter. He must not let his 
. eye wander abcut while ploughing, but cut a 
streight furrow; nor be absent in mind when sow- 
ing the seed, lest he sow the same furrow twice. | 
‘The vine is to be pruned and staked in due season; 
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}tools, and old and diseased slaves. 


cattle aad sheep, wool, hides, the old carts, old iron 
Whatever is 
superfluous he ought to sell; a farmer should be a 





seller, not a buyer.” (Cat cap. 2.) 
Columella and Palladius agree in stating, that the 


the cultivation of his fields in his youth; but he 
ought to think long before he builds. He ought not 
to think about planting, but he ought to do it. When 
he is about thirty-six years of age, he may build, 
provided his fields are plapted. (Cato, cap. 3.) 

Men should plant in their youth, and not build till 
their fields are planted; and even then “ought not 
to be in a hurry, but take time to consider. It is 
best, according to the proverb, to profit by the folly 
of others.” (Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. 18, cap. 5.) 

Proportion the expense of building to the rent, 
or the profits arising from the farm.— An edifice 
should be built according to the value of the farm 
and fortune of the master, which, immoderately 
undertaken, it is commonly more difficult to sup- 
port than to build. The largeness of it should be 
so estimated, that, if any thing should happen to de- 
stroy it, it may be rebuilt by one, or at most by two 
years’ rents or profits of the farm in which it is 
placed.” (Pal., hb. 1, tit. 8.) 

Of animals reared, the quadrupeds were of the 
same kinds as now in use; and to the common sorts 
of poultry they added thrushes, larks, peacocks, and 
turtle doves; they also reared snails, dormice, bees, 
and fish. The care‘of the poultry was chiefly com- 
mitted to the wife of the farmer or bailiff; and it 
was chiefly near Rome and Naples where the most 
delicate birds were the most extensively reared. — 
When Rome was at her greatest height in the time 
of the Caesars, the minor articles of the farm pro- 
duce bore a very high price. Varro informs us, 
that “fat birds, ot as thrushes, black birds, &c. 
were sold at two shillings, and sometimes five thou- 
sand of them weresold in a year from one farm. 
(Var. lib. 3, cap. 2.) Pea-fowls were sold at 11. 13s. 
4d.; an egg was soldat 3s. 4d. A farm sometimes 
produced as many of these fowls as to sell at 5001 
(Var. lib. 3, cap. 6.) A pair of fine doves were com- 
monly of the same price with a peacock, 1. 13s. 4d. If 
very pretty they were much higher in the price, no 
less than 8I. 6s. 8d. L. Anius, a Roman knight, 
refused to sell a pair under 131. 6s. 8d. (Var. lib. 3, 
cap.7.) Some kinds of fishes were highly valued 
among the Romans in the time of Varro. Horten- 
sius, whom Varro used to visit, would have sooner 
parted with a pair of his best coach mules, than 
with a bearded mullet. (Var. lib 3, cap. 17.) Her- 
rius’ fish ponds. on account of the quantity of fish, 
were sold at 33,3381. 6s. 8d. (Plin. Vat. His. lib. 9. 
cap. 55.) Lucullus’s likewise at the same price.— 
(Id. lib. 9, cap. 54.) 


Of the General Maxims of farm management among 
the Romans. , 


To sow less and plough better was a maxim indi- 
cating that the extent of farms ought to be kept in 
their proper bounds. Pliny and Virgil consider 
large farms as prejudicial; and Columella says, one 
of the seven wise men has pronouneed that there 
shvuld be limits and measures inall things. “‘You 


may admire a large farm, but cultivate a small 
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one.” And the Carthaginian saying, “that the 
land ought to be weaker than the husbandman,” 
were maxims to the same effect. 

The importance of the master’s presence in every 
operation of farming was inculcated by many max- 
ims: “Whoever would buy a field ought to sell his 
house, lest he delight more in the town than in the 
country,” was a saying of Mago. ‘Wherever the 
eyes of the master most frequently approach,” says 





country; the qualities of the different soils; and 
what are the crops that each country and climate 
produces and rejects.” (Virg, Georg. 1,1 1.) 

The making experiments, is a thing very omy 
recommended to the farmer by our authors. **Na- 
ture,” says Varro, “has pointed out to us two paths, 
which lead to the knowledge of agriculture, viz: ex- 
perience and imitation. The ancient husbandmen, 
by making experiments, have established many 


Columella, “there is the greatest increase.” Itis|maxims. Their posterity, for the most part, imi- 
justly remarked by the Rev. A. Dickson, that though | tate them; we ought to do both, imitate others and 
“every person knows that the presence and attention | make experiments ourselves, not directed by chance, 
of the master is of great importance in every busi-| but reason.” (Var lib. 1, cap. 18.) 
ness; yet every person does not know, that in no bu-| Product.—A hundred fold, Varro informs us, was 
siness are they so important as in farming.”—(His. reaped about Garada in Syria, and Byzacium in 
of the An. i, 206. Africa. Pliny adds, that from the last place, there 
That more is to be gained by cultivating a small! was sent to Augustus by his factor, nearly 400 
spot well than a large space indifferently, is illustrat- | stalks, all from one grain; and to Nero, 340 stalks. 
ed by many sayings and stories. “A vine-dresser| He says he has seen the soil of this field, “which 
had two daughters and a vineyard; when his eldest when dry the stoutest oxen cannot plough; but af- 
daughter was married, he gave her a third of his|ter rain | have seen it opened up by a share, drawn 
vineyard for a portion; notwithstanding which, he| by a wretched ass on the one side, and an old wo 
had the same quantity of fruit as formerly. When|man on the other.” (Wat. His cap. 5) The returns 
his youngest daughter was married he gave her the |in Italy were much less extraordinary. Varro says, 
half of what remained, and still the produce of his| there are sown on a jugerum, four modii (pecks) of 
vineyard was not diminished.”’ Col. lib. iv, cap. 3.) beans, five of wheat, six of barley, and ten of far 
Pliny mentions a freedman, who having much larger! (maize,) more or less, as the soil is rich or poor. 
crops than his neighbours, was accused of witch-|'The produce is in some places ten after one, but in 
eraft and brought to trial. He produced in the others, asin Tuscany, fifteen alter one.” Lib 1, 
forum a stout daughter, and his excellently con-' cap. 44.) This, in round numbers, is at the rate of 
structed. iron spades, shears, and other tools, with, twenty-one and thirty two bushels an English acre. 
his oxen, and said, “These, Romans, are my On the excellent lands of Leontinum, in Sicily, the 
charms.” He was acquitted. Vat. His. 18, 6.) |produce, according to Cicero, was no more than 
Ostentatious, or profuse culture is not less con-|from eight to ten for one. In Columella’s time, 
demned than imperfect culture. “I'he ancients,” when agriculture had declined, it was still less. 
says Pliny, ‘assert that nothing turns to less ac-| (Loudon’s Ency. of Agriculture. 
count than to give land a great deal of culture.”— 
«To cultivate well is necessary, to cultivate in an 
extraordinary manner is hurtful.” “In what man- 
ner then,” he asks, “are lands to be cultivated to; M&- Sxmver, 
the best advantage?” To this, he answers, “in the; | While too much praise cannot be bestowed upon 
eheapest manner, if it is good;” or ‘by good, bad the attempt to introduce among our farmers new 
things,” which, he says, were the words the an-'objects of attention and cultivation, yet on the 
cients used to express this maxim. other hand, care ought to be taken in our recom- 
Industry is recommended by numerous maxims,| mendations, not to hold out delusive hopes. The 








HOPS. 


“The ancients,” says Pliny, “considered him a bad foregoing reflection occurred on reading some re-| 


husbandman who buys what his farm can prodace|marks in your number of Feb. 16th, under the head 
to him: a bad master of a family, who does in the! of “New objects for the attention of Maryland and 
day time what he may do at night, except in the Southern farmers,” which served as an introduction 


hood, he planted a small lot of hops; which, how- 
ever, after a year or two, he ceased to gather, as he 
found that the expense of hirelings to pick them, 
amounted to more than the price of the same.guan~ 
tity of hops brought from New England. ‘Tits can 
be easily comprehended, when it is understood that 
a smart, active hand, accustomed to pick hops, 
cannot gather more than enough, when dried, to 
make 15 lbs. per day—and the same hand, without 
experience, could not pick more than half that 
quantity. After the wages of hirelings, and the 
subsequent expense of curing the hops by fire (an 
operation of great nicety,) are deducted from the 
price of a day’s gathering of hops, but little surplus 
will be left te pay for the expense of previous cul- 
tivation 

The public, however, are much indebted to you 
for giving the necessary information respecting the 
cultivation of hops; for I agree entirely with you, 
that “your notice of the subject will not have been 
without its use, if it only lead each farmer and 
planter to cultivate a dozen or two of vines to give 


vided for his own exclusive use and that of his male 
friends.” 

That your readers may have the opinion of ‘Bri- 
tish writers on the subjecfof hops, I enclose you 
for publication an extraet: from the Ist volume of 
the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, p. 301—and am 

With much esteem and respect, 
Your humble serv’t, 
A Constant Reaper. 

‘Hops are a necessary article in brewing, but 
not advantageous in an agricultural point of view; 
because much manure is abstracted by them, while 
little or none is returned. ‘They are an uncertaify 
article of growth, often yielding large profits to the 
cultivator, and as often making an imperfect return, 
barely sufficient to defray the expenses of labour. 
In fact, hops are exposed to many more diseases 
than any other plant with which we are acquainted; 
and the trade affords a greater room for specula- 
tion than any other exercised within the British do- 
minions, 

“There can be no certain report made of the 
produce of the hop plantations: because in some 


time of a storm: a worse, who does on common to an article “on the cultivation of hops.” In those| Years the growth is less than two hundred weight 
days what is lawful on holidays: the worst of all,;remarks gloomy anticipations with respect to to-| Per acre, and in others it is fourteen or fifteen. The 


who on a good day is employed more within doors| bacco planters and the growers of grain, in states 
than in the fields.” (Nat His. 18. 6.) |cultivated by the expensive labour of slaves, were 
Knowledge in matters relative to agriculture is in-| freely, and I fear with too much truth, indulged; 
culcated by all the rustic authors. “‘Whosoever,”| but in seeking for substitutes, we shall fall into an 
says Columella, ‘would be perfect in this science,| egregious error, if we suppose that hops can be re- 
must be well acquainted with the qualities of soils sorted to in any considerable extent. Since the 
and plants; must not be ignorant of the various publication of the above mentioned article oh hops, 
climates, that so he may know what is agreeable, the writer of these observations has made inquiries 
and what is repugnant to each; he must know ex- respecting the consumption of that article in Balti- 
actly the succession of the seasons, and the nature; more; and the result is, that all the brewers in town 
of each, lest, beginning his work when showers and do not probably use more than 40,000 lbs. a year — 
wind are just at hand, his labour shall be lost. Heja quantity much less than half of what might be 
must be capable to observe exactly the present tem-|raised by any one out of many Prince George’s 
per of the sky and seasons; for these are not always planters, if as much labour were devoted to hops 
regular, nor in every year does the summer and as is allotted to his tobacco crop, provided hirelings 
winter bring the same kind of weather; nor is vhe could be got at the season of harvest in sufficient 
spring alwayarainy, and the autumn wet. To know numbers; which, however, would be utterly impossi 
these things before they happen, without a very! ble except in the vicinity of cities A very few indi- 
ood capacity, and the greatest care to acquire! viduals, thus situated, might therefore glut the mar- 
Snontedee. is, in my opinion, in the power of no; ket. It can, therefore, only be looked to as an ob- 
man” (Col. lib. 1, pref: To these things men-| ject of garden cultivation in small quantities. 
tioned by Columella, Virgil adds several others.—| Another result of this inquiry was, that although 
“Before we plough a field to which we are stran-| hops are in some years of scarcity, from the pre- 
gers,” says he, “we must be careful to attain ajcariousness of the crop, very high in price, yet the 
knowledge of the winds, from what points they blow! average price cannot be estimated above 15 cents 
at the particular seasous, and when, and from!per pound, and in some years they have been as 
whence, they are most violent; the nature of the low as 8 cents per pound. A gentleman, who was 


javerage may be seven or eight.” 


[Edin. Ene, 





Extracts from the unpublished agricultural corres- 
pondence of G. W. Jerrays, of North Carolina, 
author of an excellent work, in duodecimo, entitled 
Agricultural Essays. ‘ 


AGRICULTURAL LIBRARY. 


Philadelphia, Oct. 13, 1816. 

Sir—I have the pleasure to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter of the 6th inst. and in answer to 
your request respecting an agriculyral library I 
have annexed a list of such books as [ think every 
such society ought to possess. 

Domestic Encyclopedia, Philad. ed. $15. 5v. 

Archives of Useful Knowledge, 8 Sy. 

Bordley’s Notes on Husbandry, 2.50 1 v. 

Mem. Philad. Agricultural Society, 9. Sv. 


Trans. Society Arts, N. York,about 6 3 y. 
McMahon’s Gardener, - - & fv. 
Darwin’s Phytologia, - - 250 1 vy. 
Dickson’s Agriculture, 4to. about - a $-¥ 
Tessier on Sheep, - - 1501 ¥ 
Bard on ditto, - - - 501 ¥. 
Trans. Massachusetts Agricul. Society, 
Bakewell on Wool, — - - 15 





climate, which in different places is very different; formerly the principal brewer in this city, stated, 
the customs of our forefathers, the customs of the' that being possessed of a farm in the neighboar- 


All the foregoing can be had in Philadelphia 
application to David Hogan, bookseller, No. ads 


hops enough for his own use—in making cheap and ‘ 
wholesome beer, to be drunk without stint, by all @ 
the family, in lieu of whiskey, which is selfishly pro- * 
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High street. I do not think that the works. of 
Marshall or Young, or the Communications to 
Board of Agriculture of England, will be of the 
least benefit to you; as they treat of local affairs 
principally, and are, moreover, very dear. I can- 
not recommend any book on the diseases of cattle. 
Ihave read every one that ever was published in 
English, and am disgusted with the absurdity and 
inhumanity of the practice they advise. In the 
northern states our cattle are, fortunatelv, healthy, 
if justice be done to them. In the southern states, 
the chief diseases they are subject to arise from 
shameful neglect and poverty; and until a planter 
makes up his mind to house his cattle in storms, 
and supply them with plenty of wholesome juicy 
food, it is better that he should not have medical 
books, as he will pester the animal with drenches in- 
stead of good hay, pumpkins, turnips, potatoes, and 
corn meal. in the winter of 1813.1 gave a course 
of lectures on the diseases of domestic animals, 
with the hope of exciting the attention of the medi- 
cal gentlemen to the subject; and I now send you 
the introductory lecture to that course. I will 
ladly receive any facts on the subject, as I hope 
the trustees of the University will establish a pro- 
fessorship of Veterinary Medicine, when I will fur- 
nish the person appointed, if desired, with the re- 
sult of my researches on the subject. , 
Wishing you all imaginable success in your agri- 


cultural operations, 


I remain very respectfully, your friend, 
ae JAMES MEASE. 
Mr. G. W. Jerrrys. 


SOILING CATTLE. 
Philadelphia, June 26, 1817. 


Srr—If you soil cattle, attend to the directions in 
the Domestic Encyclopedia: oats and corn, cut green 


will not fatten cattle; but will keep cows in milk. 


Your dependence must be on white and red clover, 
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er, rack and spirit as before; and at a future 
rac mix them to suit the palate. After it is of a 
prense age, fine it with new. milk; the last method 
have tried. The above I have written with diffi- 
culty at near eighty-two years of age, 
And remain yours, &c. 
JOSEPH COOPER. 


iar. juice ferment separately; have plenty of 





NOTICES OF PERNICIOUS AND UNPRO- 
FITABLE PLANTS, 
Which infest the Farms in Chester county, Penn. 
(Continued from page 398.) 


No. 2. 
Tetranpria.—Monoeynia. 

Cephalanthus occidentalis. Button bush. Pond 
dog-wood. 

This shrub prevails in swampy meadows, and 
along rivulets, so as to be a good deal troublesome 
to the farmer, in many places. It is to be kept 
down by careful grubbing and draining. 

Dipsacus sylvestris. ild teasel. 

This foreigner was introduced into this county 
som? forty or fifty years ago, and is gradually ex- 
tending itself along our field sides. It is altogether 
a worthless plant, and calculated to be a nuisance, 
if neglected, but being a biennial, it may readily 
be sibdued by proper care. 

Plantago major. Common, or Great plantain. 
Wey -bread. 

4 foreigner, and a worthless plant to the agricul- 
turst; but as it is chiefly eonfined to path-ways and 
lotsabout houses, it is not found to be very trou- 
bleiome or injurious. 

flantago lanceolata. English plantain. Ripple- 
gras. Rib-wort. Buck-horn plantain. 

This, also, is a foreigner, and becoming very pre- 
vaent in our fields; so much so, that it is difficult 





erchard grass, Guinea grass, and avena clatior.— 


Timothy must be left for hay. Herd grass may! 


also be added to the list for soiling If you soil, 
much will depend upon rigid punctuality, cleanii- 
ness, daily carding the sides with a woo card; con- 
fiding the cattle to one person; and mt over feed- 
ing. Wishing you success, 
I remain respectfully yours, 
JAMES MEASE. 

Mr. G. W. Jerreys. 

P.S. Your cattle should r-gularly have a hand- 
ful of salt once a-week; and if soiled must be kept 
ander sheds, and each in their own stall. 


WINE MAKING. 
LETTER FROM THE VENERABLE JOSEPH Cooper. 
Cooper’s Point, Jug. 9th, 1817. 
Frienp JEFFRYS, 

I received your letter of 20th May last, but from 
age and its consegent infirmities, have been unable 
to answer its requests; therefore, must refer you to 
Dr. Mease’s Archives of Useful Knowledge, except 
an improvemert I have lately discovered of making 
the grape wine without sugar or water, which is 
better than any I have heretofore made, when of 
the same age. At the first trial | added about one! 
third part ef the sweetest unfermented apple juice; 
previous to the fermentation of either, put the liquor 
into a clean vessel for fermentation, filling it fre- 
quently to work out the filth. As soon as it emits a 
clear froth, check the fermentation by putting the} 
bung in slack and tightening it as it will bear; rack it 
by letting it dribble slowly into a tub, to flatten it; 
add about a sixth part of good apple or French 
brandy; put it into a clean cask, and bung it slack. | 
I generally rack it off three or four times the first 
winter, burning a sulphur match in the cask at each 
racking except the first. 

The last experiment I tried was te let the grape 





toprocure red clover seed entirely clear of it, in 
this county. It yields such an abundance of seed, 
that where it hae once got possession of the soil, it 
seems almost impossible to get rid of it. It is, how- 
ever, by no means a worthless plant; for horses, 
cattle and sheep are very fond of it, and it has even 
been cultivated by some farmers; but its presence 
is generally objeeted to. 
Symplocarpus fetida. Swamp cabbage. Skunk- 
weed. : 

Frequent in our low, wet meadows, and altoge- 
ther worthless; but not difficult to extirpate where 
pains are taken. 


PentTanpria.—Monoeynia. 


Lithospermum arvense. Stone-weed, Corn grom- 
well. 

A worthless foreigner, which has become natu- 
ralized in our grass and grain fields. The mature 
plant seems to contain siliceous matter, which ren- 
ders it injurious to scythes and sickles. It would 
probably not be difficult to subdue; but it has not, 
as yet. attracted much attention. 

Echium vulgare. Viper’s bugloss. Blue devils. 

This vile foreign weed is very rare in Chester 
county; but it is frequent in the neighbouring parts 
of Maryland and Delaware, and will probably find 
its way among us ere long, if care be not taken to 
keep it out. It is considered a great nuisance 
where it prevails, and is said to be very difficult to 
conquer: it therefore behoves the farmers sedulous- 
ly to guard against its further progress. 

Rochelia Virginiana, Torrey. Virginian scorpion 

grass. 
” This is an obnoxious weed, frequent in open 
woodlands, and along fences, field-sides, &. The 
bur-like fruit is particularly troublesome, by matting 
horses’ manes, fleeces of sheep, &c.; and the plant 
ought to be kept down by cutting or pulling it up, 
before the fruit is formed. 





"Datura ta cows ped 
tatula, Jimson, or James-town weed, 
Parr=-epples. 
A well known fetid weed, possessed of active 
narcotic properties, and very common about barn 
yards, lanes, waste grounds, &e. . Very little eare 
is taken to keep it in subjection, or it might readily 
be done, as it does not incline to spread over the 
farm. The D. stramonium, which some*botanists 
consider as a distinct species, though it is certainly 
allied to the foregoing, has not. been observed in 
Chester county. 
Verbascum thapsus. Common mullein. 
This is a foreigner, but completely naturalized, 
and very abundant on all farms where the occupant 
is not careful to keep it down. This may readil 
be done by attention and perseverance in pulling it 
outby the roots every year, before the seeds are 
matured; and none but slovenly farmers will ever 
permit so worthless a plant to occupy their grounds. 
Verbascum blatteria. Moth mullein. 
A worthless weed, and frequent in old fields and 
pastures; but not very troublesome, and has not at- 
tracted much attention. 
(To be continued.) 





HORTICULTURE. 
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CULTIVATION OF THE GRAPE. 
Mr. SKINNER, Pendleton, Feb. 17, \$27. 
In obedience to the resolution of» thei stte 
Agricultural Society of South Carolitat eT 
enclose for publication in the American Fi 
copy of an original eommunication read before that 
society at their meeting in December last, on the 
“cultivation of the grape,” by Mr. N. Herbemont, 
of Columbia, S. Carolina. 
JOSEPH N. WHITNER, See’ry- © 






GENTLEMEN, Columbia, Nov. 20, 1826. 

The cultivation of the grape having been here 
lately the subject of much conversation, the great 
praise which my friends have bestowed on my wine, 
and the high sense I entertain of the vast benefits 
this country might derive from it, induced me to 
make a few calculations, to ascertain the most pro- 
bable advantages that would be effected by spirited 
exertions in the cultivation of our pine lands in this 
valuable article. In doing this, it is proper to esti- 
mate the pee value of these lands and that which 
they will have acquired by the plan proposed, not af- 
ter a given number of years; for the time required to 
produce the full effect depends on so many circum- 
stances, that it cannot be calculated with any de- 
gree of certainty, but must depend on the degree 
of our exertions, and the vigour with which the 
execution of the plan may be commenced and per- 
severed in. However this may be, the success here 
contemplated, can scarcely fail to be the ultimate 
result. 

We may assume for the above purpose, (and great 
accuracy is not of material importance in this case,) 
that the state of South Carolina contains sixteen 
millions of acres. It is thought that nearly one half 
of it is pine barrens, sand hills, and other pine lands 
—amounting, therefore, to eight millions. Out of this 
we must deduct about three millions of acres for the 
water-courses and our rich swamps bordering upon 
them, and a small quantity of the best quality of 
pine lands, which I presume is a full allowance. 
Five millions are then left of poor sand hills and 
pine barrens. ‘The present value of this land can- 
not be precisely ascertained; but it is -well known 
that thousands of acres can be bought at from ter 
to fifty cents per acre. I think we may safely say 
'the average value is not more than fifty cents. This 
makes then $2,500,000. If this allowance is thought 
|too smal], doubling it will make no great difference 
in the result of the calculation. 
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* since, for coneideaay? more than the latter price.| erin the state, and consequent weight in the scales 
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- The - 4 of lands planted in vines in Europe,|the only ones to be expected from the adoption of a 
particularly in France, is known to be very great,| system calculated to produce the result. They are pe- 
viz: from $500 to $5000 per acre; and a vineyard of| cuniary only, and they will necessarily be accompa- 
seven acres is knowm to have been sold, not long|nied by an immense augmentation of physical pow- 


Experiments in rgia, in this state, and else-| of the Union of the states, and respectability abroad. 
where, have shown, that we can reasonably calcu-|“Those extensive tracts of sandy soil are found 
late on an average crop of 300 gallons of wine per! congenial to the vine, and, like the same soils in the 


acre—and this is more within the control of the 
cultivator than is generally supposed. 

From these premises, it must be thought ex- 
tremely low to estimate lands planted here in vines 
and in a bearing state, at $500 per acre. 

Surely this will not be considered extravagant, 
when the clear yearly profit of such an acre may 
be worth as much as the fee simple is here estimat- 
ed. Supposing one acre only for every fifty to be 
in vines; the value of the lands in this culture will 
then be 100,000 acres at $500 per acre-—-$50,000,000. 
But can we suppose that proprietors of such lands, 
having experienced the ‘value of such cultivation, 
would be satisfied with only one acre in fifty. We 
must suppose double the quantity a very moderate 
estimate, which will make the land thus cultivated, 
be worth for 200,000 acres of it, $100,000,000. 

It cannot be supposed that the remaining four 
million eight hundred thousand acres, a great pro 
portion of which is susceptible of so much increas- 
ed value, can possibly remain at the former price 
of fifty cents per acre; and under the contemplated 
circumstances, an increase to at least $2 per acre 
must be a very moderate calculatiun. 


Therefore, 200,000 acres in vines, at 
$500, make $100,000,000 

4,800,000 uncultivated, or cultivated in 
any thing else, at $2, 


9,000,000 
Total value of pine lands in the state 

at that time, $109,000,000 
Former, or present value, deducted, 2,500,000 


Leaves a difference, or increased 
value, of $106 500,000 


This amount, then, is the bare increase in the 
value of the land Now let us see the* amount of 
yearly income produced by the land. 

We have assumed an average crop of 300 gallons 

racre. Let us even reduce this to one half, 150 
gallons at $1.00—150 dollars per acre will make for 
200,000 acres, $80,000,000 per annum. (In Eu- 
rope, some of the vineyards yield sometimes even 
more than two thousand gallons per acre; this, how- 
ever, is rare, and must be on land of very great 
fertility.) Lallow nothing for the produce of the} 
rest of the land, although this may be very great,| 
as probably a few other valuable articles will keep! 
pace with the culture of the vine—such as silk, 
which may be raised in the mean time in very con- 
siderable quantities, without interfering at all with 
the principal object; for-these two, viz: wine and 
silk,do very well together. 

It must be remembered ‘that the above need not} 
in the least, or in a very small degree, affect the, 
cultivation of the present staple products of this! 
state; and that what is here proposed, is purely to) 
be an increased value caused by the cultivation of 
new articles in a soil, not otherwise available—and! 
this to be done, or at least begun, chiefly by suita-| 
ble persons brought from Europe 

There France, Italy and Germany can yield to 
us thousands ef honest, industrious, and willing 
cultivators. 

Let not the above be too hastily pronounced vi-| 
sionary. Let us remember that we have never been| 
inferior to Europe in any of our undertakings; we| 
have even exceeded them in several, and the pro-| 
duce of the vineyards in France alone exceeds the! 
above amount 








| 
} 


south of Europe, where health reigns perennial, 
yield those mild tonic wines so friendly to health, 
temperance and prosperity.” Our moral condition 
will then be much improved, and the advantages 
resulting from this are truly incalculable. 

With all these prospects before us, shall we re 
main in passive indolence when we have so many 
motives to urge us on; motives, several of which 
have not been even hinted at in this paper? 

Will not our legislature, will not spirited and pa 
triotic individuals, lend a helping hand to promote 
such desirable consequences? I fear it will be said, 
let the thing take its ewn course—let it rest on in- 
dividual exertions; and many plausible and fashion- 
able arguments will be used, to show that govern- 
ments ought not to meddle with things of this na- 
ture. To this I answer, that if the prosperity of 
nations and states be not the business of govern- 
ments, I do not know what governments are insti 
tuted for. Consult history, the best guide of na- 
tions and communities, and you will find that if the 
governments of Europe bad always acted under the 
influence of such doctrines, there would probably 
not be yet one pound of silk raised in all Europe, 
nor perhaps the one-thousandth part of the wites 
now raised in that country. The government of 
the United States has not thought it derogatory at 
the last session of Congress, to interest itself in the 
cultivation of silk, and has begun measures to pn 
mote it. It is a most valuable article; but its in- 
portance is not to be compared with that principaly 
recommended here and with which it is easily,{ 
was going to say naturally, conaected. 

If it be thought that we have somewhat travelled 
through some of the regions of Utopia, it will be 
readily admitted, if it be merely meant that the 
efforts which may be made towards the attainment 
of the result here anticipated, can be literally ex- 
pected. We must admit that a variety of circum- 
stances will necessarily change them. 





has been made, and if not, whether it may be ex- 
pected at the present session. May I ask the favour 
of a note in reply, with leave to communicate it for 
the satisfaction of those who take an interest in the 
subject? 
With the most perfect respect, 
1 am your obedient servant, , 
CHARLES MINER. 
Treasury Department, Feb. 19, 1821. 

Sir—I received, on Saturday, your letter of the 
13th instant, and beg to say, in reply to it, that the 
Report on the resolution of last May, relative to the 
culture of silk, will not be made at the present ses- 
sion of Congress. ‘The subject commanded my par- 
ticular, and early attention, after the close of the 
last session, and measures were adopted for obtain- 
ing, not only from all parts of the Union, but alse 
from different parts of Europe, such information. in 
the form of publications, or otherwise, as might 
constitute the proper materials of a report. From 
the shortness of the recess, the returns of this in- 
formation had not even come in, except in part, at 
the commencement of the present session; and fur- 
ther information may still be expected. The task 
of having the whole mass digested and arranged in 
a proper manner, will be eutered upon after the 
close of the present session, and a hope is entertain- 
ed, that it will be ina state to be presented to Con- 
gress at an early period of the next session. { 
deemed this course more likely to meet the true ob- 
jects and spirit of the resolution, than if a report 
had been made hastily, which, from the scope that 
the subject was found to have, could only have 
been done at the expense of the requisite fulness; 
and I feel happy in believing, from the tenor of our 
conversations, that you will be disposed to view, 
with approbation, the course adopted. 

I remain, with great respect, your obed’t servant, 


RICHARD RUSH. 
The Hon. Cuas. Miner, 
Of the House of Representatives of the U. S. 





HORTICULTURAL ITEMS, 
From Loudon’s Gardeners’ Magazine for 1826, 
Naturalizatio, of Plants—A German author, J. 


|Ch. Lewehs, has lately published a book, in which 


In this, as in every thing else, the elect must be | are some useful remarks on this subject. His work 


proportionate to the cause; and something like the 
anticipations here above enumerated, must take 
place according to the adequateness of the means. 
I am, gentlemen, very respectfully, 
Your obed’t serv’t, 
N. HERBEMONT. 





THE SILK CULTURE. 

[The interest we feel in the culture of silk in 
America, to which the pubdlick attention has been 
attracted by Mr. Miner's resolutions; forbids us to 
omit the following correspondence It will be re- 
ferred to, hereafter, as belonging to the history of 
an important branch of national industry. A good 
deal of wholesome excitement already exists on the 
subject. Great pains have been taken by Mr. Rush 
to collect information for a perfect report, which 
we shall have next fall or winter. Some pounds of 
Italian mulberry seed were distributed by Mr. Miner 
during the late session of Congress, among the gen- 
tlemen from the south and west, and strong hopes 
are entertained, that in twenty years we shall ex- 
port silk.} — 

House of Representatives, Feb. 18, 1827. 
The Hon. Ricuarp Rusu, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
Sirn—Numerous applications are made to me to 


know whether a report’ on the Mulberry and Silk, 
- | Worm, with a view to the production of silk, call-|struet youth in the cultivation of fruit trees. 2. In- 
The advantages anticipated here are, however,not ed for by a resolution of the last session Of Congress, ' struct also ministers and school masters, 3. Oblige 


\is divided into thre. parts. Ist. Observations on 

i the climate and svil 0} Germany, and those of other 
countries. 2d. Principes of guidance in choosing © 
plants for acclimating; ayd, $d. Processes for that 
| purpose. 

In choosing plants to accimate, it is necessary te 
attend first to their organmation; annual plants 
which terminate their development in a part of the 
year, are easier acclimated that. perennials. Plants 
which abound in sap and have a spungy porous wood 
and pith, succeed with difficulty. In applying these 
principles, the author lays it down as a rule, that 
instead of endeavouring to give to foreign plants 
their ancient climate, we ought to apply ourselves 
to make them forget it. He recommends to begin 
by hardening the seed, and for that purpose to put 
it in the ground before winter, to shoiten the pe- 
riod of vegetation by increasing the temperature; 
to diminish the nourishment, but increase its irrita- 
tion, by employing stimulating saline manures, cam- 
phor, &c.; to stop the growth in autumn, by sur- 
rounding the plant with cold; to hinder it from 
shooting too freely in the spring, by keeping it dry, 
so as to diminish the quantity of water absorbed by 
the roots, &« — Gard. Mag. 

Means of rendering Piomology more flourishing. 
The Promological Society at Guben, in Lusatia, 
jhaving been consulted on this subject, recommend- 
ed the adoption of the following measures. 1. In- 
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<a aE RII ren 
ministers and school masters to acquire information | doubt, however, that if the poorest land had such 
on the subject. 4. Render ministers and school/crops as were grown upon it ploughed down when 
masters responsible for public ordinances relative to they were half arrived at maturity, for a series of 
the culture of fruit trees. 5. Establish branch pro-|vears in succession, it weuld in the end become 
mological societies. 6. Establish a nursery and an'rich, But how many years it would require to ef- 
orchard for the principal society. 7. Plant fruit/ fect this, is uncertain—Gard. Mag. 


a = 
kept for this purpose,) and allowed, t 


trees in the public places of villages and along the 
high roads. 8. Let every parish (commune,) be 
responsible for fruit trees planted in public places. 
9. Appoint public watchmen for fruit trees. 10. In- 
crease the penalties for injuring fruit trees. 11. Pro- 
hibit the destruction of small birds, which are ne- 
cessary for the destruction of caterpillars; but the 
sparrow is to be excepted, because it attacks both 
birds and fruits, and only eats caterpillars when it 
cannot get any thing else. 12. Establish public 
officers to superintend the execution of promologi- 
eal laws, and judge petty offenders. 13. Name an 
inspector general for promological plantations for 
each province. Such is the ardor for encouraging 
the growth of fruit trees on the banks of the Rhine. 
Gard. Mag. 

Beurré-Delbecq.—This is a new autumn pear, 
raised by.M. Van Mons, from seed sown about thir- 
teen years ago; it is named after the editor of a 

ublic journal, (Messag. des Sci. et Arts,) ripens 
ip autumn, and is said to be a very superior fruit.| 
The tree is loftier, and of a handsomer form than) 
any other variety.— Bull. Univ , March, 1826. 

Myrica Cerifera.—This plant bas been cultivated 
for seven years, in the open ground of the Botanic 
Garden of Carlsruhe; it there ripens its fruit, five 
pounds of which will furnish by decoction upwards 
of 8 ounces of green wax. 

Extraordinary utility of the Netile—In the week- 


ly newspaper of the Bavarian Agricultural Society, 


1823, No. 6, the nettle is said to have the following 
properties: 1 Eaten in salad, it cures consumption. 
2. it fattens horned cattle, whether eaten green oP 


jing: An extensive collection of exotic plants en- 


[One truth should never be lost sight of by the 
farmer, that the growth of plants, like the growth 
of animals, will ever depend on their being supplied 
with a sufficient quantity of food, adapted to their 
wants; that is, of those matters which are to con- 
stitute the elements of the new plant. Rye is a 
better green crop than buckwheat; but [ think it 
affords less nutriment than clover, and I am certain 
that it affords less than a dressing of stable dung. 
In the case above cited, the green crop was soon 
decomposed, and gave all its food to the maize; 
while the manure, more ligneous, slower in decom- 
posing, and probably checked in the fermenting 
process by a cold season, or cold and wet soil, gave 
probably but a small part. The crop that followed 
the maize must have been far superior on the dung- 
ed ground.] 

Brighton Atheneum and Oriental Garden—The 
principal objects of this institution are the follow- 


closed’ in a glazed conservatory. 2. A library of 
standard works in literature and science; museum 
of natural history, &c. &c. 

The Oriental Garden.—This name has been cho- 
sen from the adaptation of the place to the growth 
of tropical plants. The building will be of orien- 
tal character, entirely of glass, supported by iron 
work of a peculiar construction; which, while it 
possesses the requisite strength for covering so vast 
a space, is delicate enough to admit the light with 
perfect freedom. It will include about an acre of 
ground; and under this magnificent canopy, the 





dried. $. Experience not only shows that it fattens the perfection of their native soil and climate.— 
calves, but improves their breed. 4. It is an anti-! Gard. Mag. 


dote to most maladies. 5. Sheep which eat it, bring} 
forth healthy, vigorous lambs. 6. It promotes the, 
laying of eggs in hens. 7. It improves the fat of, 
pigs. 8. The sced, mixed with oats, are excellent, 
for horses. 9. It grows all the year round, even in| 


the coldest weather. 10. 'The fibees of the stem! 


make an excellent hemp. 
The Bavarian oracle might have added, that few: 
plants force better or more rapidly, and that the) 
tender shoots so produced, make a delicate and, 
high-flavoured pot-herb, resembling the points “ 
the shoots of pompions. ; id 
It is certain the nettle is much valued in Holland,| 
where its young shoots are used as a pot-herb, its) 
roots for dyeing yellow; where the horse dealers 
give the seeds to horses, to make them brisk and 
give them a fine skin; and where considerable por- 
tions of fields are planted with it, and mown five or 
six times a year, as green food.— Gard. Mag. 
Cultivation without dung. —M_ Corvaillé, of Tou- 
louse, has published a pamphlet, in part a transla- 
tion from the Italian, to show that this may be ef- 
fected by burying in the soil half grown crops. He 
gives an example of a field in Piedmont, which was 
divided in two equal parts; on one of these rye, 
sown in November, was ploughed down on the Ist) 
of May following; at the same time the other was: 
well manured with stable dung. Both were sown 
with maize, and treated with the same care. At 
harvest, the produce of the grown crop on the, 





finest and most beautiful plants may be grown in all 


British Wines—The Caledonian Horticultural 
Society has always paid attention to the subject of 
home-made wines. Thirty-seven varieties were 
presented to them for examination, at their late 
meeting. ‘The qualities of the wines seem to have 
improved materially from year to year, not only in 
the Champagne, both still and mousseux, from the 
unripe gooseberry becoming more and more pala- 
table, but various attempts at imitatirig the drier 
continental wines have succeeded beyond expecta- 
tion. The committee recommend competitors, to 
follow as nearly as possible the mode practised by 
Mrs. Roberts, and described at length in the Me- 
moirs of the Society, vol. iii, p. 460. The foilow- 
ing recipe is from this family: 

“I have but one general rule for making every 
kind of garden wine. I put one half pound of water 
to every pound of fruit; bruise them well together 
and continue to mix them twice or thrice a day. I 
use the saccharometer and weigh a small quantity 
of liquor after every operation. The increase of 
gravity is regularly noted down; for as long as sac- 
charine matter is contained in the husks, the gra- 
vity will increase. When this is exhausted, a de- 
crease of saccharine matter will be observed by a 
decreased specific gravity at the next trial, showing 
that such matter begins to be decomposed. It is 
then strained from the husks into a cask without a 
head, for fermentation; which cask is sufficiently 
large to contain double the quantity required. The 








ploughed-down rye, exceeded that grown on the) average quantity of sugar I use, is two pounds loaf, 
dung in the proportion of 425 to 300. M Jourbert,) powdered fine, to every gallon of impressed juice, 
of Turin, who made this experiment, thinks rye put in with the juice in the cask. This fermenta- 
the best of all plants for ploughing in: but it does! tion is allowed to continue till it has attenuated 30 
not follow, from the above experiment, that bury |or 40 per cent., helping the operation by adding a 
ing living vegetables is to be preferred to manuring,| small quantity of yeast at the first, and afterwards 
because the effects of the latter lasts three or four| skimming and stirring it at least once a day. It is 


. — 
remain un* 
sed. J’ 
attenua- 








bunged till all visible ferm 
again weigh a sample, and 
tion of 10 or 15 per cent. “Mt” 
its lees into another cask, and 
a filtering bag. ‘The proportion of spirits usedigsone- 
twelfth, put in at three rackings, one-third ateach. _ 

“With regard to the sacéharometer, I am, of # 
opinion, that: if it were in general use, the#eha- 
racter of home-made wine would be greatly im- 
proved; and that it is impossible, without its aid, 
to make, from year to year, a regular and well 
manufactured wine, The seasons in this climate 
are so precarious, that the fruit in some years 
will yield, at the least, one quarter more saccharine 
matter than in others; and by following the gene- 
rality of recipes in favourable seasons, we shall 
have a rich, well tasted, excellent wine; in others, 
(although adhering to the same methods,) a thin 
and greatly inferior wine. By using this instru- 
ment, we find in bad seasons the deficiency of gra- 
vity; in good seasons, the increase. The known 
evil can be easily remedied by an extra quantity of 
unadulterated juice, sufficient to bring up the gra- 
vity as high as we find by experience is requisite. 
We all of us, I am convinced, greatly err in using 
too much sugar; and were we to bring up our gra- 
vities by an extra quantity of fruit, sugar might, 
perhaps, be completely egusend with. Home- 
made wines would, in every respect, a 
reign, and be far superior to what they. tes 
“I have found the average opal gravity a 
home-made wines, when a twelve-month old, to be 
from 30 to 50. Whereas a well manufactured wine 
will never exceed the weight of water; as is the 
case with all foreign wines. ‘The last specific gra- 
vity before fermentation I adopt, averages 120 Al- 
lan’s instrument. 

“The instrument is expensive, certainly, whea 
purchased merely for this use; but, if the method 
appears to you desirable, | have no doubt Mr. Al- 
lan could make. an instrument of glass, for ten or 
twelve sbillingse which would answer the purpose 
very well, if the use of it were fully explained to 
him.—Gard. Mag. 


TEA PLANT. 

Linnean Botanic Garden, near New York, Feb. 3, 1827. 

Sir,—Perceiving vafi@lis. communications from 
time to time in your excellent publication, reJative 
to the Tea Plant; [ have thought it well to inform 
the public that I have about a hundred fe flower- 
ing plants, of both the Green Tea or Thea viridis, 
and of the Black Tea or Thea Bohea—also piants 
of the Camellia sasanqua, which forms part of the 
manufactured green teas; and of the Olea fragrans 
whose» very odoriferous flowers are used in con- 
junction with those of the 4glia odorata, and Viola 
odorata, to perfume albthe finer descriptions of tea. I 
have also in my collection the Leptospermum scopa- 
rium or New Zealand tea; the /lex cassine or Yapaa 
tea of North Carolina, and the Rhamnus thezans of 
China. I anticipate ‘eh@rtly making you a more 
extensive communication on this and other subjects 
of interest to our country. 

Yours most respectfully, 


J.S. Skinner, Esa. WM. PRINCE. 








STRAWBERRIES. 


John Williams, Esq., of Pitmaston, near Worces- 
ter, cultivates strawberries on small ridges of earth 
running north and south, about nine inches above 
the level of the ground, planting the strawberries on 
the top, and laying plain tiles on each side of the 
ridge. He finds the produce earlier, more abun- 
dant, and better flavoured, than on plants grown on 
the flat ground. ‘The flat tiles retain the moisture, | 





years, while that of ploughing-in growing plants is} then transferfed into the barrel for final fermenta- 
seldom perceptible on a second crop. We have no! tion, (filling it up twice a day with its own liquor, 









promote the ripening of the fruit, and keep it free 
from dirt after heavy showers of rain.—Gard. Mag. 
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LADInOS’ DEPARTMINT. 





HOW TO CHOOSE A GOOD HUSBAND. 


When you see a Yousg man of modest, respect- 
ful, retiring mapners, pot given to pride, to vanity, 
or flattery, he will make a good husband; for he 
will be the same” kind man towards his wife after 
marriage, that he was before it. : 

‘When you see a young man of frugal and.indus- 
trious habits, no “fortune hunter,” but who would 
take a wife for the value of herself, and not for the 
sake of her wealth, that man will make a good hus- 
band, for his affection will not decrease, neither 
will he bring himself or his partner to poverty and 
want. 


morous joy. She divided among them the scanty 
portion of food which her day’s labour had been 
able to procure, and I saw her turn away and weep 
in silence that it was so little. I resolved to inquire 
her history, for she appeared like one who had seen 
better days. She had entered life with fair pros- 
pects; had married early, and lost a husband whom 
she had tenderly loved; he had been unfortunate in 
his business, and at his death was unable to leave 
her an adequate support for herself and three chil- 
dren; misfortunes had continued to pursue her. She 
had talents, but ill health and poverty prevented 
her exercising them. She had industry, but could 
find little to employ it. She called at the houses of 
the rich, but they “could not afford to employ her;” 
she was too delicate for hard labour, and her feel- 


When you see a young man, whose manners @fe/ ings were too refined to allow of her being impor- 


of the boisterous and disgusting kind, with ‘‘brass”| tynate. 
h to carry him any where, and vanity enough 
to make him think ay | one inferior to himseli—/} condition like hers, in silence. 


don’t marry him, girls, he will not make a good 
husband. 

When you see a young man, who is using his 
best endeavours to raise himself from obscurity to 
¢redit, character, and affluence, by his own merits, 
marry him; he will make a good husband, and one 
worth having. 

When you see a young man depending solely for 
his reputation and standing in sociefy, upon the 
wealth of his father or other relations—don’t marry 
him, for goodness’ sake; he will make a poor hus- 
band. . 

When you see a young man one half of his time 
employed in adorning his person, or riding through 
the streets in gigs, who leaves his debts unpaid, al- 
though frequently demanded—never, never do te 
marry him; for he will in every respect make a bad 
husband. 

When you see a young man who never engages 
in any affrays or quarrels by day, nor follies by 
night, and whose general conduct is not of so mean 
a character as to make him wish to conceal his 
name; who does not keep low company, gamble, 
nor break the Sabbath, nor use profane language, 
but whose face is seen regularly at ehurch, where 
he ought to-be—he will certainly make a good hus- 


When a g man, who is below you in wealth, 
offers you marriage, don’t deem it a disgrace, but 
look into his’ character; am@if you find it corres- 
pond with these directions, take him, and you will 
get. a good husband. 

Never make money an object of marriage; for if 
you do, depénd upon it, as a balance for the good, 
you will get a bad husband. 

When you see a young man, who is attentive 
and kind to his sisters, or aged mother; who is not 
ashamed to be seen in the streets with the woman 
who gave him birth and nursed him, supporting her 
weak and tottering frame upon his arm, and who 
will attend to all her little wants with filial love, 
affection and tenderness--take him, girls, who can 
get him; no matter what his circumstances in life, 
he is truly worth the winning, and will in certainty 
make a good husband. 

Lastly, always examine into character, conduct 
and motives, and when you find these good quali 
ties in a young man, then may you be sure he will 
make a good husband. 





THE WIDOW. 


I perceived her as she slowly turned the corner 
of the street to stop and wipe away the tears that 
were fast coursing each other down her feeble 
cheek, and my heart took an interest in her afflic- 
tion; though I knew not the cause. I followed her, 
unnoticed, to her humble habitation. I saw her 
enter, and heard her bestow a benediction on three 


prosperity had forgotten her in her misfortunes; she 
had nothing to attach her to life except those deso 
late infants—for their sake she tried to support her 
miseries, and to struggle on yet a little longer. The 











She bore her sorrows, her privations, her 
hardships, and the mortifications attendant on a 
The friends of her 


thoughts of Iaving them exposed to a world which 
she had found so pitiless, sometimes shook her for- 
titude; her religion would then come to her aid, 
and she remembered that they had a Father in 
Heaven, and she knew that “God tempers the wind 
to the shorn lamb.” This was the account I had 
of her; it is unnecessary to add that I was deep- 
ly interested: it is no tale of fiction. There are 
thousands such in this land of liberty, peace and 
plenty. In this refined and enlightened age, talents 
are neglected, industry too frequently discouraged, 
virtue unnoticed, and pride and riches alone tri- 
umphant. I have often reflected on the happiness 
it would have afforded me, if Heaven had blest me 
with the means to seek out neglected merit, to en- 
courage virtuous industry, to show my respect to 
talents, though obscured by poverty, and to speak 
consolation to the delicate and sensitive heart, when 
labouring under wrongs, which “patient merit of 
the unworthy takes” It galls me to think that vul- 
gar importunity, and unblushing effrontery, toe 
often obtain that notice and support, which modest 
merit sighs for in silence and in vain. 
Hareter. 
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The Setter was originally a Spaniel, perhaps of 
the larger kind, taught to sit or couch on scenting 
the game, as the Hound was subsequently taught to 
stand or point, in the similar circumstance. Had 
we not the testimony of history. the deep flew and 
external form of the Setter, even when bighly cross 
ed with the Pointer, according to modern fashion, 
fully demonstrate his origin. A Duke of Northum- 
herlend of the fourteenth century, has the reputa- 
tion of being the first sportsman who broke and 
trained the Setting dog to the net... In the year’ 
1685, a yeoman of the name of John Harris, of Will- 
don, in the parish of Hastlebury, county of Wor- 
cester, executed a deed signed by his ‘mark, to 
Henry Herbert, of Robhesford, said county, Es- 
quire, in consideration of ten shillings of lawful 
English money, well and sufficiently to maintain 
and keep, until the first day of March, for the said 
Henry Herbert, a Spaniel bitch named Quaud, and 
fully and effectually train up and teach the said 
bitch to set partridges, pheasants and other game, as 
well and exactly, as the best sitting dogs usually set 
the same. Mr. Daniel has copied at length this cu- 
rious instrument. Setters in Ireland, are, or used 





shivering infants, who hailed her return with cla- 








THE SETTER. 





thus describes the crack Setters in that country;— 
colours deep chestnut and white, or all 
with the nose-and roof of the mouth black. In gen- 
eral, Setters ake of the variety of colours in the 
Spaniel and Pointer, On fhe same authority, we 
learn that the Hibernian sportsmen are in the habit 
of giving very liberal prices for the best kinds of 
this dog: as a proof, a gentleman in the north of 
Ireland, gave to his tenant for a Setter dog and 
bitch, the renewal of a lease of a farm for nine hun- 
dred and ninety nine years, which farm, had the 
lease expired, would have cleared to the landlord, 
above two hundred and fifty pounds per annum. In 
this case, it is but fair that, we be allowed to pre- 
sume some additional and valuable consideration. 
Extraordinary high prices for Setters, in England, 
have not hitherto come under our notice; and we 
believe at the present time, a very good Setter may 
be purchased for ten pounds. Yet Setters, how- 
ever extremely useful,and preferred by many sports- 
men, are by no means so numerous as Pointers, the 
latter breed being the greatest favourites of the day. 
The Setter isa very beautiful and engaging dog, 
and the more so in proportion to retaining his ori- 





to be, termed English Spanicls. Mr, Thornhill 





ginal breed and form, and being free from the 
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Pointer cross. His eye and countenance have all 
the softness of the Spaniel, and when of good size. 
with his soft, deep, and curly flew, and long fringed 
tail, he makes a charming and enticing appearance 
in the field. It is difficult however, at present, to 
find a true Setter, so much has the original breed 
been mixed with the Pointer; perhaps the breed 
may have been preserved more pure in Ireland 
The field duties of the Setter and Pointer are the 
same, but the former is more active, hardy, and 
spirited, fearing no ground, wet or dry, nor the 
thickest covers, his feet being narrow, hard, and 
well defended by hair. He is well fitted for moor 
and heath, and no day is too long for his unwearied 
activity and courage. He is said to be sometimes 

iven to strange antipathies, caprices, and self- 
will,in his hunting, of which Mr. Daniel gives a 
singular instance. The narrowness of his loin is 
perhaps to be found in many Spaniels, and does not 
seem to detract from his stoutness in the field; should 
this peculiarity require a remedy, it must be sought 
in attention to that respect in breeding. As to the 
offensive discharge from the ears so common to 
Spaniels and Setters, if it be not prevented by cool- 
ing purges, accompanied with proper external ap- 
plications, but suffered to acquire that inveteracy 
which we often witness in old dogs, the best reme- 
dy. and far the least painful, in the long run, to the 
animal, is the excision of almost the whole of the 
ears, and suffering them to bleed considerably.— 
When external application can be of us, drying 
washes and ointments, of which the mel J/Egyptia-' 
cum is the basis, may prove most successlul, in-| 
ternals not being neglected: of these last, sulphur- 
ated water continued for a time, with a few occa- 


ver failing desire of shining by the intermixture of 
breeds, with little consideration of the end, Point- 
ers have been crossed with Setters, and Setters with 
Pointers; but we have not observed the beneficial 
result’ On the score of utility, the Setter can de- 
rive no improvement from such a cross; and grant- 
ing, which however is not proved, that the Pointer 
gains something in regard of usefulness, such advan- 


India ships might bring in seeds. 
Teak, 








tage will be countervailed by an abatement of size, 
figure, and stateliness, on which account only, per- 
haps, he superseded the Setter in the affections of 
the sportsman. Many instances have been related | 
of the unwearied activity and stoutness of the-Set- 
ter, whilst following his master travelling on horse- 
back: this dog will hunt all the fields adjoining the 
road, during the journey, whilst a Pointer, in the| 
same circumstances, will generally stick close and: 
unconcernedly at the horse’s heels. The late well 
known Mr. Elwes affirmed that one of his famous 
breed of Setters, in following him te town, hunted all 
the road-side fields during a journey of sixty miles. 
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the preservation of seed 
in the hands of jour nava rs, and on board our 
merchant > ng, firm paper.” 

[We would do # with pleasure if our correspon-— 
dent would make@ut the Fst We take this oppor- 
tunity to request some friend in South»Carolina, to 
send us a copy or two of the little pamphlet, pub- 
lished by the Agricultural Society there, containing a ~ 
list.of such things as they wished to be imported 
forex periment.] 
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Bartmore, Fripay, Marcu 9, 1827. 








Another anecdote, of a rum complexion, is detailed 
of a Setter bitch, called Dido, the property of the; 
late Dr. Hugh Smith, of London, who was much\ 
attached to the sports of the field. Dido, it seems, 
following the Doctor into the country, happened to} 
meet with a little ugly cur dog, in @ village upon} 
the road, fell in love with him, and that which was, 
far more surprising, never afterwards forgot it. The| 
Doctor, indignant at the advances of such a piebeian | 
eur, to his high-born bitch, instantly drew a pistol 
and shot the offender dead. The whole of the 
bitch’s love affair, as how she retained to her dyin 

day, an inviolable attachment to her first encederal 
lover, and however. subsequently matched, she re- 





sional doses of caloniel, are the medicines most 
worthy of d: pendance. 
It has been disputed, very 


lessly, whether the}« 


solutely nd spitefully determined never to produce 
y but cur whelps, is circumstantially related by 
Writers; to whose minds, fully engrossed by the 


Setter or Pointer have the most powerful nose; but lovely part of the subject, it seems never to have 


Jet a sportsman take a thorough good dog of either 
kind, into the field, and he will no longer trouble: 
himself with that dispute. Beyond a doubt, the; 
Setter is the most useful gun dog of the two; but! 
the Pointer is the largest, most stately and shewy,! 


and is admired for his rate, his high ranging and’ Spaniel taught to set. or couch, on scent of game;} 


steadiness ‘The Setter on his part, may put in his: 


occurred that, Smith in shooting the dog of another 
person, and by that person, perhaps, equally valued, 
ag his own bitch by him, had committed a gross and 
unpardonable act of despotism. 

We have observed that a Setter was originally a 


but although the land Spaniel was always preferred 


claim, and more especially. when of the pure breed, | for the purpose, yet in former days, any dogs that 
to his full share of the intelligence, sagacity and af-| would hunt, being “strong and nimble rangers, with 
fection for man, which shines so eminently and so! wanton tails and busy nostrils,” were taught to set; 


delightfully in the Spaniel. | 

The two breeds being of similar use and qualifi-| 
cation, an anecdote of eithér will not be out of: 
place. In the Sporting Magazine for June, 1811,; 
there is a portrait of a Pointer named Basto, the! 





operty of Mildred, Esq. of Walton upon: 
Marne This dog was got by Mr. Rydes’ Basto, | 


out of a famous bitch called Romp. He wasa na- 
turally staunch “and gee trained young dog, 
and had the peculiar qualification of bringing his 
game from water, as well as land. This peculiarity 
was an inducement to make the quotation, since the 
Pointer in general is not very ready to take water, 
and more especially if he be of the fashionable 
smooth haired cross, of which Basto by tis i 
seems a prominent specimen: indeed the picturé 
may almost as well be taken for a Fox Hound as @ 
Pointer. The old Setter would take water very 
readily, and we have often seen Setters used in the 
amusement of moor hen shooting in moats and ponds, 
Many sportsmen preter the Setter to the Pointer, 
for pheasant shooting,as more active and hardy, 
having so much of the quality of the Spaniel, and 
thence not flinching at the thickest coverts. On 
the moors and for grouse shooting also, the prefe- 
rence of the Setter is decisive, for although he is 
said to require much water, and to be unable to en- 
dure heat and thirst like the Pointer; the former, 
from his constitutional activity, and the hardness of 
his feet, is superior in a long day. over a rough and 


among these were mongrels between land and water 
Spaniels, shallow ed hounds, tumblers, lurchers, 
and small bastard mastiffs, The training these 
dogs commenced at six, and even as early as four 
months old, which chiefly consisted in teaching the 
dog to lead in a line and collar, following close at 
the breaker’s heels, and to couch, or lie down close 
to the ground, his distinguishing attitude. 
[Sportsman’s Rep. 
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; Extract—Inquiry. 
“*Let me ask you if, through the medium of the 
aati you can furnish the most approved method 
making good barrelled Pork and Beef. The 
whole process, including the quantity of salt to the 
barrel oF 100lbs.; the proportion of salt petre; if the 
meat is immediately barrelled up, or has it a pre 
vious salting, and how done?” 
[We hope the foregoing will meet with a ready 
answer. } 





On Importine Seeps anv Puiants. 


“I wish to draw your attention to*the enclosed. 
Codd you print a dozen copies, and place them in 
the hands of our captains and 8upercargoes who 
visit the Pacific? | am but a lame geographer; yet 


¢#-Our subscribers are respectfully reminded, 
that the next number will be the last of this volume. 
It will be speedily followed by the index and title 
page, to complete it for the binder. €: (+ 
‘or the next volume, there will be no lack of in- 
teresting matérials for the several departments; and 
we can assure our patrons, that there will be 
lack of exertion on the part of the Editor,to‘jii 
their confidence and good will. i nds @ 
respectfully requested to use their inflpente f@'in- 
crease the circulation of his journal; so far, at least, 
as to counterbalance the names that may be with- 
drawn at the end of the year. 








€FHonovrasre!—We received last week a let- 

ter from a gentleman, of which the following is a 

literal copy. It struck us as a model, in its way, 

for plainness, brevity and honesty! 

Sir, Warrenton, Feb. 26, 1827. 
Enclosed you-will find ten dollars, which I be- 

lieve is the full a t due you for the American 







y punctually, and wish no man to spe 
re, paper, and the hire of Printers 


taking this valuable horse by the seas ra cer- 
tain sum, to be paid after the expiratyon of the 
season ‘The testimony of some of the Gest judges 
can be given, to show that a finer hors@was never 
offered to the publick use in this state. He is of a 
beautiful bay colour, 5 years old last spring—got 
by SinfArcuy out of Miss Ryland by Gracchus— 
Duette, by Silverfal, full bred son of Clockfast; 
Vanity, Celer, Mark Amthony; Jolly Roger. 





American Ecuipse. 

Mr. SKINNER, Balt. March 5, 1827. 

You are requested to say in your -—_ useful pa- 
per. that the great racer, American Ecuipse,” of 
New York, will stand for mares the ensuing season, 
at the stable of Mr William Towns, in Boydtown, 
Mecklenburg county, Va.; where good pasturage is 
secured for mares sent from a distanee, The own- 
ers of the horse have, in addition to the groom, sent 
on a competent person to take charge of the busi- 
tess of the horse, and keep a meeord of the pedi- 
grees of the mares. Very particular care will be 
taken of mares; but no liability for ge or @s- 


capes. _ . Ww. 
€7-Litzrary.—We call the attention of our 


readers to the following notice of a valuable literary 
publication: ‘ue Casxer; or 3 of Literature, 















uneven surface. From accident, or from that ne- 


will also draW your attention to the celébrated pines 


of Norfolk island, ngar to New South Wales. Our 






Wit and Sentiment; published at Philadelphia; 
Atkinson & Alexander. sah 
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Farmer. You will please discontinue my name on 
your list as one@f your subscribers; | ami'too poorto 
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Patterson, N. J.—a Front View of a Kitchen, Grate, | 
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This is « mouthiy publication, got up m a supe-| 
rior manner, at great expense, every number of 
which contains forty large octavo pages, printed 
well, on small handsome type, upon the finest paper, 
stitched and covered, accompanied with a table of 
contents, and furnished at the low price of two dol- 
lars and fifty cents pér annum, in advance. The 
work is enriched with the choicest original and se- 
lected literary productions of our own and foreign 
countries; and in addition to the recommendation} 
of neatness in its general appearance, and particu-| 
Jar attention to the typo,raphical execution, each} 
number of the Casket is embellished with three! 
handsome engravings, from the hands of some of | 
the most distinguished native artists. The num 
bers already published contain— 

January—An excellent likeness of the late John 
Adams, by Longacre—a View of Fair Mount Water 
Works, near Philadelphia—and Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 
of the “School of Flora,” with cuts. 

February—A View of the Capitol at Harrisburg, 
Pa.—a spirited engraving of the Passaic Falls near 





Crane, &c.—and Nos. 5, 6,7 and 8 of the “School 
of Flora.” 

March—A likeness of John C. Calhoun, Vice 
President of the United States, by Longacre—a 
View of the Catskill Mountain House, at the Pine 
Orchard—Nos. 9, 10, 11 and 12 of the “School of'| 
Flora”—and a new Ballad, by Thomas Moore, Esq. 
salled “To-day, dearest, is vurs,” set to music. 

The April number will contain Views of the Port 
of Buffalo— the Elm Tree under which Penn’s trea- 
ty was formed, taken at Kensington, with a distant 
prospect of ,Philadelphia—Nos. 13, 14, 15 and 16 of 
the “School of Flora”—and the popular song of 
“T’ve been Roaming,” set to music, as sung by Mrs. 
Knight. 

In the month of April will be commenced in this 
work, the publication of the prize essays, fur which 
premiums have been offered by the editors of the 
Saturday Evenirg Post. 

At the end of the year, subscribers to the Casket, 
which will form a volume of near five hundred pages, 
and contain upwards of thirty engravings, besides 
music, &c. will be furnished with an elegant and 
appropriate engraved title page, and general table 
of contents. 

With these claims to, patronage, the “Casket” 
will, as has been previously mentioned, be afforded 
to those who subscribe for that paper exclusively, at 
the low price of $2.50 per vear; a subscription which 
it is confidently believed, is much lower than that 
for any other publication of a similar character in 
the United States—but to the sui scribers of ‘I'he 
Saturday Evening Post” “The Casket” will be fur- 
nished for $2 only. 


LINNZAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND NUR- 
SERIES, , 
(Long Island, near New York.) 

WriusaM Prince, proprietor of the above establish- 
ment, so well known for its great extent, and for the 
accuracy maintained in the execution of orders, offers 
to the public such Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs 
and Plants, as they may desire. The collection of Fruit 
Trees, of all the various kinds, is equal to any in Eu- 
rope; and this department, as well as those of Orna- 
mental Trees and Shrubs, Flowering Plants, Green- 
house Plauts, Bulbous Flowers, and particularly Grapes, 
is by far the most extensive and. valuable in America. 
The 24th edition of the Catalogue for 1827, has just is- 
sued from the press, and in addition to the immense 
acquisitions of former years, comprises above 500 new 
varieties of the clioicest Fruits, never before offered to 
the public, and not in possession of any other establish- 
ment in this country. 

The coilection of Grapes consists of above 250 varie- 
ties, including the finest wine and table grapes of 
France, Italy, Germany, and the Crimea. The Green- 
house department contains above 21,000 Plants, inelud- 








| 








which are above 1,000 fine Double Camellia Japonica 
of more than 40 varieties. 

Catalogues are deposited for distribution at the office 
of the American Farmer, and orders left there, or for- 
warded direct per mail to the proprietor, will receive 
prompt attention. March 9, 127. 


VALUABLE HORSE FOR SALE. 

That well known and very valuable horse Tom Jer- 
FERSON, raised by the late Mr Thomas Lewis, of Balti- 
more county, will be exposed to public sale in Monu- 
ment Square, on Monday, the 12th inst., at 12 o’clock. 
Tom Jefferson was four years old last fall—sired by 
Exile, out of an Eagle mare. Persons desirous of ob- 
taining his full pedigree, (which is not excelled by any 
horse owned in Maryland,) will be accommodated by 
addressing a note (post paid,) to 

March 9, 1827. 





E. LEWIS, Baltimore, 





COTTON SEED. 

The subscriber offers for sale several hundred bush- 
els Cotton Seed, of prime quality, which has not in the 
slightest manner, been touched with the rot, a disease 
highly communicable from infected seed, and fatal to 
the crop. 

The stock of this seed has grown at least two years 
in a part of Virginia of nearly our latitude and climate, 
and one year in Dorchester, Md.; and therefore is well 
acclimated; a point of known importance to the plan- 
ter. The requisite seed per acre is about two bushels. 

By the way of Baltimore, where the subscriber, if re- 
quired. will deliver it, almost any part of the state may 
receive it, in a few days after order. 

A specimen of the cotton may be seen at the office of 
the American Farmer. JOSEPH E. MUSE. 

Cambridge, Md. March 5, 1827. 
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BANK STOCKS. 
price. 
100 118.25 


U. States’ Bank Stock, per share, f- s. $ 
Bank of Maryland, do. $00 228w 
Bank of Baltimore, do. (div. off,) 300 342 
Union Bank Maryland, do. do.w 75 75w 
Mechanics’ Bank, . ‘ w, 9 9.50 
Franklin Bank, . ‘ ‘ - w 20 25,87a26 
Commercial and Farmers’ Bank, w 20 26.50 
Farmers’ and Merchants’ Bank, . 50 =55.00 
City Bank, . ‘ ° . w 15 2.80 
Marine Bank, , ‘ ‘ w 25 27.75 
Farmers’ Bank of Maryland, P 50 53w 
CITY STOCKS. iiaahl 

Corporation 6 per cent. redee 

Pafter 1836. 100 Iiw 
Do. 5 per cent. redeemable in 1832, 100 102w 
Penitentiary 5-pr. cent. stock, 105 
Museum, 8 per cent. (no demand.) 
Masonic Hall, 6 per cent. . . 100 par§&int. 


Annuities, or Ground Rents, : 
U. STATES’ STOCK. 


6 to 10 per cent. 








Six per cent. 1813, (div. off,) 100 102% 
——__—, 1814, do. fis. 100 103 
, 1815, do. fs. 100 104 
Three per cent. do. 100 83 
Four and half per cent. do. 100 102% 
Five per cent. do. 100 107 


W., wanted—f. s., for sale, by Merryman & Gittings. 
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7, 2S | pee ae 
ARTICLES. | per. from l to | from to 
BEEF, Baltimore Prime,| bbl.) § 00; 8 50 a 7 
BACON, and Hams,. . | Ib. | 6| 10! 9) 42 
BEES-WAX, Am. yellow | —{| 29! so) | 50 
COFFEE, Java,.....|— 16) 163) 20; 22 
Havana,.... | — a 16} | go 
COTTON, Louisiana, &c.| — Ii} 14, | 
Georgia Upland,. . . | — 10} 114) 
COTTON YARN, No. 10,; — 23} | | 
An advance of 1 cent| i | } 
each number to No. 18.) — 
CANDLES, Mould, -.|—/| 18, 15) 16) 4g 
_ eS £4 Fee _— 11 13} | 16 
GHEESE,........ —| sa! 12) wl 45 
FEATHERS, Live,...{/—}| 22% 36; 37) 
FISH, Herrings,Sus. bbJ.)2 374, 2 50) j 
Shad, trimmed, --| 5 50; 6 UO } 
FLAXSEED,.... .. jbush| 90 ! 
FLOUR, Superfine, city,| bbl.}5 123) 5 25) } 
RESP SIS: —| 4754 $74) 
Susquehanna, auperfi. | — , 5 00) | 
GUNPOWDER, Balti. . |251b| 5 00} 5 50: 
GRAIN, Ind. corn, yellow jbush{ 50} j 
white | — 50! { 
Wheat, Family Flour, | — | ! 10| 12 
do. Lawler, & Red, wnt I 00) 1 10) 
do. Red, Susque... | — | 1 95) 1 10) f 
en ¢a4sas 0 _ 10; 15 
Barley, Eastern ... = 1 10) 1 20 
Do. country. ... | — 90 1 00 | 
Clover Seed, Red . . |bush| 6 25) 6 50 7 00, 
Ruta Baga Seed,. . . | Ib. | 87 1 00 
Orchard Grass Seed, /bush| $ 50| 
Mange! Wurtzel Seed,| — { 1 25) 1 50! 
Timothy Seed,....|—{ 4 os 5 00; 
zt, mlara a ta iw aie _ ee 50) 
‘Beans, White,....|— a 2 00; 
HEMP, Russia, clean, . | ton | 
ies Country . .a*% | — |120. |200 
, ist sort, (4826) [Ib| 18 25 
HOGS’ LARD,..... — 8; 10) 12 
LEAD;Pig.....- « | he 6 64| 
Bar... ..| S| 
LEATHER, Soal, best, | — 21 23) 32 
MOLASSES, sugar-house'! gal. | 50} . 15 
Havana, Ist qual. . . | — 31) 32) 374 
NAILS, 6a20d. ..... | Ib. 64| 9} 
NAVAL STORES, Tar, | bbl.| 1 50) 624 
Piteh,. «2. Roe joni I | 
Turpentine, Soft, .. | — | 2 50) 2 75 
OIL, Whale, common, . | gal. = $4} 40 
Spermaceti, winter . | — 10, 75| 88 
PORK, Baltimore Mess, | bb] |12 oe 
do. Prime,...|—j| 9 00) 
PLASTER, cargo price, | ton.) 3 25; ; 
ground, .. | bbi.) 1 50 
5... Se Ib.| 32) 33 5 
SOAP, Baltimore White,| Ib. 12) 14, 18 20 
Brown and yellow,) — 54) s/ 10) 12 
WHISKEY, Ist proof, . |gal.| 334) 35 59 
PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr; — 75) 1 00) 1 25 
APPLE BRANDY, Ist pr| ~- | $5 50 
SUGARS, Havana White, |c.]b./13 00/13 50)14 = {15 
do. Brown,.. | — |10 0010 50) 
Louisiana, ......- ne 75) 91010 {11 
6. Fe a ks a Ib. 19) 22) 20 22. 
SPICES, Cloves,.... | — 70) } 1.00 
Ginger, Ground,. .+ | — a° 12] 18 18 
i ree _ 16 | 25 
SALT, St. Ubes,.... jbush} 50) 55) 175 
Liyerpool ground —_ 52 | i) 
SHOT, Balt. all sizes, . | clb.| 8 50) 12 
WINES, Madeira, L. P. |gal.j.2 60) 3 00) 3 50} 4 
do. Sicily,. . | — | 1 10) 1 35) ! 50) 2 00 
Se or ere Lom} 2 00; 1 10, 1 50| 1 75 
Port, first quality, . . |gal.{ 1 50; 1 60) 2 50 
WOOL, Merino, full bI’d) 1b.} 30} 85!) ye on 
do. crossed,..j|—! 20) 22) sheep’s 
Common, Country, .|—!| 18 22) f back & free 
Skinpvers’ or Pulled, . ;} — | 20! 25!) from tags. 
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' . AGRICULTURE. 


(From the New England Farmer.} 
ON THE MANUFACTURE OF CIDE 


The quality of cider depends on several conf 
gencies,; among which I will enumerate— 

1. The species of fruit employed. 

2. Soil and aspect of the orchard. 

$. Condition of the fruit when ground. 

4. The process of grinding, &c. 

5.-Management of the vinous fermentation; an 

6. The precautions which are taken to preve 
the acetous fermentation. Be. 

1 intend to offer remarks upon eaéh of these ¢ 
visions And, . 

1. The Fruit. Apples differ not only in their fla- 




























heir properties shouldbe tested, and the result of| other 
_ fille investigation made public. ior wine i 
. }-{ In Great Britain moreattention has been given| Kinds of grapes? And yet w 
_|te@ this subject. The Specific gravity of the juicejcider from an indiscrimina 
)old cider varieties, has not only been ascertained’ kinds of apples. It'may be t 
scientific men, and their relative value fixed, but) irremediable, se our orchards, containing these 
varieties have been obtained by artifici -|dozen varieties, have be es ‘Oo our Nesedes 
» Surpassing, in richness of juice, any before cul |and that neither the quantity nor quality ofanyone 
ted. Loudon has given a table of $8 ¢ider ap-| kind of fruit réndersat an object to manufactuge it 
s, in his Encyclopaedia of Agriculture. “ Of these, separately. time, themto set about ‘cor- © 
following are only known to be in our nurseries, | rectin 7 by selecting only the best kinds for 
*Redstreak, Wine, Stire, Hagloe crab, *Maid-|new plantations. “farmer should make cider to 
o's Blush, *Count Pendu, *Downton and Grange’ sell, and it i# material to him whether he obtains _ 
Pippins, Foxley, Siberian Harvey, yellow Siberian,| two or tem @ollars the barrel. Our manufactori 
and *Minshul’s crab. Those with an asterisk are| our towns and cities, and the demand for expo 
9 excellent dessert apples. The seven Jast nam-'tion,will always ensure a market and price for 
® five of which are new varieties by Knight, I | cid Mr. Wynkoop, of Lancaster, Pa. has 
vour, colour and time of ripening, but inthe projfhave obtained from Europe, and propagated in my |jrees, of the Virginia crab, on less than five acres of 
portions of their constituent parts. ‘The most maqnursery. None of the old English cider varieties! ground; and when his orchard was twenty two years 
terial of these constituent parts are acid, sugargexceed, in the specific gravity of their juice, 1079,/old, he stated to the President of the Pennsylvania . 
astringency, vegetable extract and water. ‘The water being 1,000. Six of 
properties of good dessert and cider apples, ar over 1,079, and one is 1,091, Knight is of opi-| other year forty hogsheads of cider, of 112 gallons 
seldom found united, though they are not sven ion, that with proper varieties of fruit, the defects!}each; which he sold at Philadeiphia at 2s. 6d. the 


























































tible with each other. ‘Table apples are esteeme of almost every soil and aspect might be corrected,| gallon, or about $1500 in the gross. 
on account of their bland and aromatic flavourgand that fine ciders might be made in any part of| apple is not a first rate cider apple. 
crisp and juicy pulp, and for the property of keep-|England. In France and Italy, small berried grapes in sugar, but abounds in astringency, rather a kee 
ing long, or ripening late. The characteristics ofof a harsh flavour are preferred for wine-making, ing than an enriching quality. What farmer 
a good cider apple are, a red skin; yellow and oftet (Loudon,) and it will be found that the cider apples apply his land to better profit? Wines diffe 
tough and fibrous pulp, astringency, dryness, and recommended by Loudon and Coxe are under a! much in their ity and price as ciders. Fruit, 
if ‘ ripeness at the cider making season. ‘*When the médium size, and several of them austere and harsh. soil and skill ma¥e the difference in both; and upon 
‘s tind and pulp are green, the cider will always be Soil and aspect. ‘The apple, like the grape, is|the proper selection and expense of those, depend 
’ thin, weak and colourless; and when these aré: n to take much of its character from the soil | the quality of the liquor, and the consequent profits 
deeply tinged with yellow, it will, however mand} o@ which it grows. The best cider orchards in of the cultivator. Upon this branch of the subject I 
' factured, or in whetever soil it may have growgg England are on a stratum of red marle which, will only add, that the apples should ripen upon the 
almost always possess colour, with either strengffmstitches across the island. The soil of Hereford- tree, be gathered when dry, in a cleanly manner, 
or richness.”—(Knight.) ‘The apple, like the ; e, highly reputed for its ciders, is an argilla-/ spread in an airy,coavenient situation, if practicable, 
must attain a state of perfection, or perféeet mat cetus, or clay marle; and Knight says, the strongest| for a time, to inducean evaporation of aqueous mat- 
ty, before its juices develope all their excellés # most highly flavoured cider which has been ob-) ter, which will increase the strength and flavour of ' 
and as many of our, best eating appl ot: ec m the apple, was produced from fruit! the liquor, and he separated from rotten fruit and : 
ire this maturity until winter or his: wing ov a shallow loam, on limestone basis. Alljevery kind of filth, before they are ground. 
fords a satisfactory reason why winter™iruit igise writers upon the subject seem ‘to agree, that] 4. Grinding, &c. The apples should be reduced, 
dom or never good cider fruit. In a dry apple, the| calcareous earth should form a eompenent part of by the mill, as nearly as possible to an uniform mass, 
essential elements of cider are gene more c il of a cider orchard, [t appears to have the}in which the rinds apehgeeds are scarcely discovera- 
centrated, or are accompanied with 4 Tess propor-'¢ | mitigating the harshness of rough and}ble; and (he pomagé) should ea ouyenck-e the air 
tion of water, than in a juicy one; of course the /austere fruits, and of neutralizing the juices of those! from, twelve to twenty-four hours, according to 
liquor of the former, is stronger than that of the which are too acid. Coxe says, the soil which) températtre, t f is pressed. The juices of 
latter. Of our best cider apples, ten or tvelve' grows good wheat and clover, is best for a cider) the rind of fruit, agimay be instanced in the orange * 
bushels of fruit are required for a barrel of juice; orchard. My own observation would induce me|and demon, are highly concentrated; and those of 
while of the ordinary juicy kinds, eight bashels also. to prefer a dry and somewhat loose soil, in|the rind of the apple haye a material influence, 
generally suffice. |which the roots, d-stined to furnish food for the! with the aromatic bitter o seeds, upon.the fla- 
The only artificial criterion employed ts ascer- tree and fruit, may penetrate freely, and range ex-| vour and strength of the liquor. ", 
tain the quality of an apple for cider, is the specific tensively, in search of nutriment. The juices of} Un partially macerating the pulp of an x: 
gravity of its must, or unfermented juic*; or, its|plants and fruits are. always more concentrated | and subjecting it to immediate pressure, the juice 
weight, compared with that of water. This, says| when growing ona dry, than on a wet soil. Mint, | which escapes will be found to be thin, n co- 
Knight, indicates, with very considerableaccuracy, | or other aromatic herbs, is much stronger in tigidporices, and devoid of flavour. If the mac is 
the strength of the future cider. Its veight, and specific virtues of the plant, when grown on a dry'perfect, so as to crush the seeds and break down 
consequent Value, is supposed to be ucreased in soil, and greater in volume. when grown on a wet, the rind, the strength, colour and flavo the must 
the ratio of. the increase of the sacchaine matter.jone. The maple yields the sweetest sap, though! will be improved: and if the macerat is ex- 
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night’s new varieties! Agricultural Society, that it produced him every Santen, 








In making wine of domestic fruit, saf of the cur- 
rant or gooseberry, for example, we ase sugar till 
the unfermented liquor attains a ce@tain specific 
gravity; vr until the saccharine matte of the fruit, 
and that artificially supplied, bears a certain pro- 
portion to the water. ‘This insures to the liquor, 
strength, or body, as the sugar is converted into 
spirit by the fermentive process. 
Very litle has been done to acquire a correct 
knowledge of the relative value ef our native ap- 
les for cider. Coxe has described and figured one 
undred varieties of this fruit, of vhich about thirty 
are recommended for cider. Of ihese thirty kinds, 
I selected the following for my nersery, as not only 
beng best for cider, but as generally combining 
the desirable qualities of table fruit also: viz. the 
agloe and Virginia crabs; Harrison, Campfield, 
Stire, yellow Newton and Newark pippins; Priest- 
ley, Graniwinkle, Winesap, Carthouse and Cooper’s 
russetting. We have, undoubtedly, among our in- 





digenous fruit, many kinds of excellent cider apples 
hitherto unnoticed; and it is very desirable that 
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less in quantity, on a dry soil. Apples may grow 
large on a moist alluvion; but the fruit will neither 
be so abundant, nor so rich; as on a dry soil. The 
thriftiest trees produce the most wood buds; those 
less thrifty, the most fruit buds. The best aspect 
for an orchard ig.ene somewhat elevated or undulat- 
ing, févailing cold winds, and facing 
r.east. Ciders. brought to 
hilly towns of Colum 
ansition formation, pos- 
t flavour, and resist longest 


efruit. Fruit’ should be used 
ats perfect state of maturity, 
ay, because it then yields 














the 


and before it 
the greatest 
most certain on of ripeness, says Crocker, 
is*he fragranee of the sméll and the spontaneous 
dropping from the trees. Each kind of the apple 
should be manufactured separately, or those kinds 
only mixed which ripen at onetime, and which ex- 


perience shall@whow, are net prejudicial to each 





of saccharine matter. The) as 


posed for a few hours to the atmosphere, and t 
subjected to pressure, these desirable properties in. 
the liquor will be found to be still further a t- 
ed. “By the chemical action of the roller,” sa 
Knight, ‘the various fluids which occupy the dif- 
ferent vessels and cells of the fruit, are mingled 
with the juices of the rinds and seeds, and wi 
macerated substance of the vesselsvand cells them- 
selves. In such a mixture it seems probable that 
new elective attractions will be exerted, and com- 
pounds'formed,which did not exist previously to: 


the fruit being placed under the roller; “7 hence ~ 


the most correct analysis of the ex juices 

will convey but a very.imperfect d of knows 

ledge of the cor t parts of the different fluids, . 
e 

the fruit” « 

“by means of a small hand press, the = of s 

single apple, without having previously bruised i 


to pieces; and I have always found the gee x 


obtained:to be pale and thin, and extremel 
tive in richness, though the apple possessed great 





their state of separation, within. 
ve often extracted,” he con 
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merit asa cider fruit. 1 have then returned the ex- 
pressed juice to the pulp which I have exposed, 
during a few hours, to the air and light; and the 
juice has then become deeply tinged and very rich. 
In the former state it apparently contained but a 
very small portion of sugar; in the latter it certain- 
ly contained a great quantity; much of which I be- 
lieve to have been generated subsequently to the 
juice having been subjected to the action of the 
press; though it may be difficult to explain satisfac- 
torily the means by which it could have been pro- 
duced.” Knight ascertained, by a ‘subsequent ex- 
periment, that by exposing the reduced pulp to the 
operation of the atmosphere, for a few hours, the 
specific gravity of the juice increased from 1,064 
to 1,073; and from the experiment being repeated 
in a closed vessel with atmospheric air, he ascer 
tained the accession to be oxygen, which according 
to Lavoisier, constitutes 64 per cent. of sugar. For! 
fine cider, he recommends, that the fruit be ground 
and pressed imperfectly, and that the pulp be then 
exposed twenty four hours to the air, being spread, 
and once or twice turned, to facilitate the absorp- 





tion of oxygen; that it be then ground again, and | 
the expressed juice be added to it before repress-| 
ing. In straining the must, too much care cannot} 
be taken to exclude the pulp, as its presence is apt} 
to render the fermentation too violent, and drive it} 
into the acetous stage. A hair sieve, filled partly | 
with straw, answers the purpose well. The mill 
which most effectually reduces the pulp is to be 
preferred. It has been remarked with much force, 
that cider mills should, like scicol houses, be limit- 
ed to one ina district. In.this way it would be an 
object with the owner to renter his implements 
complete, and to conduct the process with care and 
skill, Andas the value of the cider depends so much 
upon its being well made, it is believed the owners 
of fruit, as well as the purchasers of the cider,would 
be benefitted by such an arrangement. 

5. Vinous fermentation. ‘Thisis commonly called | 
working it commences at the temperature of 59°} 
Fah. and cannot be conducted in safety when the 





heat is over 75°, for a high temperature induces a| 
too rapid fermentation, by which much of the spirit, 


passes off with the disengaged carbonic acid gas, and 


certained by the experiments of Lavoisier, are the 
same; and these substances only differ in the pro-| 
portion of their component parts, and in the modes) 


of their chemical union Sugar consists of hydro. | 
gen, oxygen and carbon. An increased proportion 
of hydrogen enters into the composition of ardent 
spirits, and of oxygen into vinegar. ‘The same agent, 
vegetable mucilage, which converts the sugar of the 
apple into spirits, will convert the spirits into vine- 
gar, under a proper temperature, and aided by the 
oxygen of the atmosphere. ‘The process of making 
vinegar is greatly accelerated by exposing cider or 
wine to the atmosphere, the oxygen of which it im 
bibes, and which is termed by chemists the great 
acidifying principle. Here again we see the pro 
priety of professional cider manufacturers, who 
might be provided with cellars where the tempera 
ture could be regulated, and who would carefully 
rack off the liquor at the completion of the vinous 
fermentation. } 

The vinous fermentation commences and termi 
nates at different periods, according to the condition 
and quality of the fruit, and the state of the wea 
ther The juice of unripe fruit, if the weather be 


or vegetable leaven. . This may be done by what is 


called stumming, that is burning a rag impregnated 
with sulphur, in the cask in which the liquor is to be 
decanted, after it has been partly filled, and rolling it 
so as to incorporate the liquid with the gas; or by 
putting a drachm or two of the sulphite of potash 
into each cask, which will precipitate and render ia- 
soluble the remaining leaven. If the fruit is good, 
dad properly ground, ‘and the cider racked from the 
fermenting casks at a proper time, most or all of 
the subsequent operations will be superseded. 

I fear, Mr. Editor, | have been too prolix upon a 
subject whichalmost every farmer professes to un- 
derstand; yet considering it, as I do, of great im. 

ortance to the community at large, I cannot close 
this without suggesting to the consideration of the 
enlightened ‘Trustees of your state Agricultural So- 
ciety, the propriety of ascertaining, by experiment 
and analysis, the comparative value of our cider 
fruit, and of awarding premiums, not only for the 
discovery of the best kinds of cider apples, but for 
indigeneous or hardy grapes, best adapted for Ame- 
rican wines EL. 

Albany, Feb. 26, 1827. 





warm, will begin to ferment in a few hours after it 
passes from the press; and seldom stops at the vin-| 
ous stage. The juice of ripe fruit, when the tem- 
perature is lower, does not begin to ferment under a 


week or fortnight, or longer, often continues i 


through the winter, and when made from some o 

the finer cider apples, is not completed under six or 
nine months. Indeed, in some cases the liquor does 
not become clear under a year, and the sugar is not 
wholly decomposed under two years: for the whole 
of the sugar is seldom decomposed during the first 
sensible fermentation. Knight considers ciderjat 
two years old as in the best state for bottling. For 
until the sugar is decomposed, fermentation ins}n- 

sibly goes on, and the strength of the liquoP increas 

es. The like insensible process goes on in wines, 
and when it is completed, the wines are said tobe 
ripe, and are in their highest State of perfection. 
(See M‘Culloch.) Temperature being the sage, af 
think it may be assumed as a rule, that ferm@fta- 
tion will be rapid and short, in an inverse ratio to 
the proportion which the saccharine matter bears 


the acetous or vinegar fermentation begins at 77°.\to the mucilage and water; and that the vinous li- 


This will show the importance of conducting the 


vinous fermentation under a proper temperature,, 


which is from 50 to 70° of Fah. ‘To show the cie- 
mical éffect of the vinous fermentation, it will be 


proper.to repeat that the unfermented juice, or must, | 
‘have been favourable, a careful separation of the 


of the apple, consists of saccharine matter or sugar, 


aor will be rich, high flavoured and durable, in 
proportion as the sugar and astringency preponde- 


\rate in the must. 


6. Precautions to prevent acetous fermentation.— 
These are, supposing the previous contingencies to 


vegetable mucilage or extract; astringency or tan-| vinous liquor from the froth and lees—-a cool tempe- 
nin; malic, and a small matter of gallic acid, the rature—racking and fining—and artificial means to 
principle of flavour, tinging or colouring matter, and! destroy the fermenting quality of the remaining mu- 


water. The sugar becomes the basis, or spirit, of 


the fermented liquor; the spirit, after vinous fermen-| 
‘ing off the liquor from the scum and sediment—at 
ithe termination of the vinous fermentation. 


tation, and the tannin, or astringent matter, preserve 
it from the acetous fermentation, if the vegetable 


i cilage. 


I have already suggested the importance of draw- 


This 


mucilage, or yeast, is sepyrated when it has perform: | period may be known by the cracking of the froth 


ed its office. ‘This vegetable mucilage acts upon the 
saccbarine matter in a manner analogous to yeast 
upon the wort of the brewer—it causes fermenta- 
tion, and converts sugar into spirits—by its giving 
off carbonic acid gas, and imbibing hydrogen; the 
liquor becomes clear, and part-of the mucilage rises 
to the surface with the disengaged air, in the form 
of freth, af the residue is precipitated, with the 
heavier impurities, to the bottom, in the form of se- 
diment or lees. This is the critical period. The 
" liquor may now be drawn off clear. If left longer, the 
feculent matter, or froth, by parting with the gas, 
which renders it buoyant, soon settles and mixes 
with the liquor, renders it turbid, and as soon as the 
temperature attains a proper height, causes a new 
fermentation. This will explain the reason why ci 
ders become harsh and sour on the approach of warm 
weather in the spring. The elementary principles 


|in an open cask, or, if in a close one, by the applica- 
‘tion of the nose or ear to the bung hole. If the 
| fermentation has not ceased, a hissing will be appa- 
'rent, and the gas given off will give a pungent sen 
sation to the nose. 


If the liquor is not sufficiently 
clear, or indications appear of the acetous fermen. 
tation having commenced, the cider should be rack- 
ed into clean, strong casks, and fined with isinglass, 
eggs.or skimmed milk. This operation may be re- 
peated, if found necessary, but it should be perform- 
ed in clear, cold weather. After the first racking, 
the casks should be kept bunged close, and further 
rackings be avoided, if possible, as every racking 
reduces its strength, and much of the spirit escapes 
with the carbonic acid gas which is evolved in fle 
fermentive process. The oxygen of the atmosphere, 
besides, increases the vinegar fermentation. 





Bat if 





Letters on various branches of Imerican Hushandy, 
being part of the unpublished agricultural corres- 
pondence of G. W. Jerrrys,of JVorth Carolina 
communicated for publication in the American Far- 
mer by request of the Editor. 

ON FRUIT TREES. 
Sir, Burlington, June 12, 1817, 
, Ihave been favoured with a letter from you of 
the 29th May, requesting some information on the 
cultivation of apple orchards and other kinds of 
fruit trees. It has ever been an object particularly 
interesting to me, as a source of rational and pleas- 
ing occupation—and [ have been gratified by the 
improvenaaae which have been progressing rapidly 
in our co since I first turned my attention to 
the stbject. “I proceed to answer your queries as 
they respegtively occur, but in a very summary and 
cOndensed manner; and for more full inf»rmation I 
would refer you to a work now publishing by 
Messrs. Matthew Carey & Son, of Philadelphia, 
wherein I have treated at large the subject of fruit, 
orchards and cider, and have described and deli. 
neated by engravings of the full size and natural 
formation about 200 kinds of fruits cultivated in 
this stae, , 

1. ‘The soil best adapted for an orchard is a loam 
or loamy clay; but any soil which will produce good 
wheat ant red clover, will answer, a wet subsoil or 
quicksand excepted. 

2. Nurseries are best situated when on soils of 
the foregoitg description. The apple seeds from 
the pumace of the latest ciders are scattered on 
ground previnusly well cultivated and cleaned from 
the seeds of veeds, then covered and neatly-raked. 
They rémain luring the winter in this state. The 
next season tley are thinned and weeded. The 
following fall «r spring, they are planted in rows 
four feet apart,one foot distant; well ploughed and 
harrowed to pronote their growth ‘They are inno- 
culated the next autumn, or engrafted the next 
spring if the growth be vigorous; if not, they must 
remain a year lorger. The buds are inncetl about 
two inches from the ground, and the grafts may be 
inserted just unde the surface, which is removed 
by a hoe for this gurpose, and then returned so as 
to cover the fissure and lower ends of the scions, 
which require no bandage or composition when 
carefully treated in this mode. In every stage of 6 
nursery, and also of an orchard, the trees grow in 
proportion to the frequency and perfection of their 
cultivation. In two or three years from engrafting, 
if well managed, and when planted in good ground, 





|these methods fail, resort may be had to the means 


of sugar, ardent spirits and vinegar, it has been as-!of impeding the natural operation of the mucilage, should be from one to two inches in diameter, a 





they will be large enough to plant out. Their stems 
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foot from the ground. Scions should be eut in Feb- 
ruary, from the last year’s growth of healthy bear- 
ing trees, and kept till wanted en a cellar floor, or 


the lower ends buried in cold situations to retard thé/about 1300 trees on 50 acres 


flow of sap. ‘Trees of more than two inches diatne 


ter, are best engrafted in the limbs; whether en- hang on the tree is increased by manure and culti- 


-grafted in the nursery or orchard, must depend ob 

convenience alone, provided they are high enou 

to be protected from cattle. 
3. Tras should never be planted deep. One o 


two inches lower than their growth in the nursery great extent of the establishment, and from the 


is best. My rule is to dig two spits deep, a hole 
large enough to hold the spade horizontally laid 
down. The best earth should be laid round the 
roots. Rich earth, or ameliorated ditch bank, 
better than dung, which attracts ground mice, and 
is liable to be affected by the dry weatherof our 
summers. I prefer surface manuring to any othet 
mode of applying dung—ploughing it in—from fifty 
to thirty feet is the distance | adopt, according to 
the soil and natural size of the trees when full grown 
At thirty feet, forty-eight trees will stand on an 
acre; thirty-five trees at thirty-five feet, twenty- 
seven at forty feet, and only eighteen at fifty feet 
Ihave 144 acres planted with 4000 apple trees, 
with these several distances, from seven to twenty; 
two years old. Probably forty feet is a good me: 
dium distance. 

4. Mud from meadows on sandy soils; marl on 
all soils, and barn yard manure on all soils; ashes | 
use to a great extent. In general, the better the 
farming and the richer the ground, the more will 
trees grow. Fallow crops of all kinds, viz: Indiap 
eorn, potatoes, pumpkins, &c. are preferable to cul- 
wiferous grains. Buckwheat is a good crop; 
ouly is injurious in proportion as it prevents eat 
vation, and hinders the beneficent effects of ql 
heat and moisture to the roots, whi¢h, grow’ 
when extended as much as possible in a horizon 
direction. bats ne 

'5. Our climate does not require such closé prun- 
ing as the cold and moist one of Englamd. 1, how 
ever, trim closer than my neighbours. Brarches 
should never cross each other; they should «tend 
as equally as possible from the centre, in inceasing 
distances, to admit light, heat and air to evey part. 
The lower limbs should be so high as to pawit the 
horses and ploughman to pass under thea. ‘This 
opens the ground and its products to tie rays of 
the sun. ‘Trees should be carefully keptiree from 
suckers from both the roots and branche. 

6. Moss is best destroyed by scrapig in damp 
weather, whitewash is highly useful; but the best 
preventive is good cultivation and rich ground. 
Caterpillars are easily destroyed in the morning 
and evening, when in their youthii stages, and 
in wet weather; at all which time they remain 
in their nests. I know little of the anker. I have, 
in the few instances in which I lave observed it, 
found the best cure was to dig up the tree and re- 
place it with another. 

7. In light soils, fall planting is equally good with 
that of s;ring. It is a season also of Jeisure. _ I 
have used both modes, as suited my convenience 
and the cultivation of my groands, with little dif- 
ference in the success of the operation. A crop of 
Indian corn, or any other falow crop, is a good 
preparation —the previous loosening the soil by cul 
tivation facilitates the operation of planting. In 
light grounds, [ generally throw the second spit 
some distance from the tree, supplying its place by 
the superior surface earth. Most frequeatly I plant 
in the fall; immediately after, and throug the whole 
of the winter, I cast rich ditch bank earth or mea- 


dow mud, several loads around each tree, spread-| 5th. 


ing it when ameliorated by the frost five, six or se- 
ven feet from.the tree, according to its richness and 
quantity. On one farm I have used 5000 loads of 


mud around 1300 trees, on 40 acres of ground on a 
light sandy loam. The growth of the trees and the 


size of the fruit is thereby much promoted. I have 
particularly attended to this mode in the cultivation 
of the Virginia, or Hewes’ crab, of which I have 
The small size of 
this apple is much improved, and its disposition to 


vation. I have forwarded a catalogue of the fruits 
raised in this neighbourhood. That of 1810, was 
the collection owned by me, and cultivated by Mr. 

niel Smith. I found it a losing concern from the 


war. . 
| hope to make up a very heavy loss by my orch- 
ards, which are in the highest pho of fe and 
perfection, on the banks of the Delaware. I have 
about 150 varieties of the apple, selected according 
to their quality—two thirds for cider, and one-third 
for the table, for the Philadelphia market. I have 
obtained almost every valuable kind that I know,of, 
foreign or native. ‘The apples of our own country 
are unquestionably superior to those of Europe, 
from whence | have imported, and am now culti 
|Vating, most of the apples of high reputation. 
Peach stones from natural fruit, usually produce 
the same kinds. ‘Those cultivated for the Philadel- 
phia and New York markets, are raised by innocu- 
lation from the finer European kinds, of which 
many exquisitely flavoured varieties have been im- 
ported. ‘Ihese will produce fruit of a quality much 
improved, compared with the commun peaches of 
our country, alihongh of different kinds from the 
original planted fruit. Cherry stones from the na- 
wwral black mazard and from the morello, will pro- 
dice the same kinds; but as all the numerous va- 
pties of the heart, duke and other imported kinds, 
raised by innoculation or engrafting on the first 
itioned two kinds, their stones will produce 
Herriés resembling the parent stock. The same 
rimark applies to all stone fruits. Of the apple 
d pear, the seeds can never be relied on to pro- 
duce any specific kind, whether natural or engraft- 
eds. We always resort to innoculation or engraft- 
ing, when we are desirous of possessing any parti- 
cular kinds. 
I am, sir, respectfully, and with my best wishes 
for your success in your ]..udable plan of improve- 
ment, Your obed’t serv’t, 
WM. COXE. 








Mr. G. W. Jer#frys. ~ 


IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY. 
e eedfertford, Conn., Sept. 19, 1818. 
What time I could spare the last season from im- 
proving, planning and laying out my farm, has been 
mostly devoted to improvements in the implements 
of husbandry. I have now in successful operation, 
ist. The Jointed Harrow, square form, taken from 
the Domestic Encyclopedia, vol. 3, p. 252. 
2d. A Cut Harrow, or kind of scarifier, short teeth 
like coulters, pointing backwards, for cutting 
turf on land you would not willingly break 


up. 

3d. A heavy triangle Harrow, made in halves, with 
a jointin the centre; the best implement on 
new lands which ae encumbered with stubs, 
roots or stones, [ ever saw, as the elasticity of 
the joints will prevent it from catching. 

4th. A two-furrow Plough, which is made by the 
Tove two common ploughs, and with which I 

»jhave 


Dear Sire, 


wighed at the rate of an acre in 91 mi- 
nutes, two yoke of oxen; ap fine a tool as 
can be found for light lands, ¢ 
and ploughing in seed, Sc. 
The Horse 
be had at the Agricultural Repository in New 
York, price ¢20—but y 


Many farms 
ing fallows ed old fields alr 
oe, a very valuable implement, to| the top of thé”snow, in the winter season, by the . = * » 


must be particular,| may 























































— 
6th. A Cart, the wheels 2 feet 2 inches diameter, 
and 1 foot thick; the body»5 ft. 6 in. square— 
the use confined te the fara d it adds great- 
ly #0 the facility of remdéving earths, manures, 
stones, &c.;, runs much easier in soft ground, 
and does no injury. 

Is a halved Roller, by means of a round bar of 
iron being passed through the centre for an 
axle; the roll is then sawedsin two. Its great 
use is in pulverizing stiff soils, and its prefe- 
rence over the common roll is in turning with- 
out scooping out a hole im the ground. 


I fear I have written too much, without being 
way able to benefit you, or those with whgm 
are.so laudably engaged; But I cannot close 
out’ protesting against the universal waste of 
nure, the stamina of agriculture; instead of which, 
the offal of the house, the barn and field, should al! 
be collected and secured for compost; and the defi- 
ciency should be supplied by green crops turned in, . 
either clover, oats or buckwheat. 4 

I shall be glad to learn, from time to time, thes 
result of your experiments and improvements, and — -. 
shall have no hesitation in communicating such ag 
come to my knowledge. aa 

I am, with much respect, 
Your obed’t serv’t, 
DAVID PORTER: 

G. W. Jerrrys, Esq. : , 


7th. 





NOTICES OF PERNICIOUS AND UNPRO- 
FITABLE PLANTS, 
Which infest the Farms in Chester county, Penn: 
(Continued from page 403.) 


No. 3. -, 
Pestanpria.—MonoeGynla. "ee 
Solanum nigrum, Night-shade. » 
A worthless weed, frequent about yards, gardens, jets 
in orchards, &c., but rarely extending. over the —<@" « ~=> 


farm, and not diffigultto keep in subjection. 


Solanum C orse-nettle. Carolina me 
night-shade. @% © SS 
This plant hagbeen introduced from the southern # 


states, and has latterly got possession of the ground 
in several localities. It is an obnoxious weed, its 
prickles preventing a feeding among it; 
and as its roots are perenmtal and very teracious of 
life, it promises to be troublesome to the farmers, if 
they do not carefully guard against its progress. 
Campanula amplexicaulis. Clasping bell-flower. 
A plant of no value, and abounding in cultivated 
grounds, particularly in wheat fields; but it is not 
so injurious as to attract much attention. 


> 


Pentanpris.—Dieynik. © ’ 


Cuscuta Europea, Flax-vine. Doédder. Devil's 
uts. eat ee 
” This Singular, parasitic plant, has been fntrodue- 
ed from Europe, and frequently appears among our 
‘flax créps in such quantities as to be highly perni- 
cious, twining round it, and entangling it, so as to 
destroy the value of large patches. Care difethe, 
selection of seed, is.perhaps, the Only Way#@ gus 
against the evil, ‘The American species” Of» 
plant, thou very common, it is believed nev 
terferes With, or injures any valuable crop. 
Daucus _— Wild eons as ad 
“A foreigner, but abundantly naturalized; and a 
vert troublesome, worthless slant to ‘the farmer. 90 
e Over-run with it, and some neglect- 
monopolized by it. Thewm- . 
of seeds are often dispersed far and wideon | - 






winds; and thus the product of one neglected-farm oa 











and iron 


build the defective parts. 


anfioy a whole neighbourhood. Nothing but =~, 
for although the principle is good, the work) the united exertions of the ie ral communit naa” 
6f mine was not good, and I had to re-| can effec biennial . 


lly subdue this pest. Being a bi Li , 
however, itmay be conquéred by vigilance and'per- ©. © ~ 
> . erm 
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ms = 
severance; but it must be rooted out, for it is a true 
vegetable hydra, and cutting it off only gives rise to 
a multiplication of heads. 

Pastinaca rigida, Torrey. Water parsnipy Cow- 
bane. 

This plant occurs, occasi@nally, in our swampy 
meadow grounds and along rivulets; and is not only 
worthless, but it is said to be poisonous to horned 
cattle, when eaten by them. It is, however, easily | 
extirpated. 

Cicuta maculata. Wild parsnip. 
lock. Spotted cow-hane. 

This is pretty frequent in swampy meadows and 
along ditches, &c. It is an active poison; and chil- 
dren have been destroyed by eating the roots, in 
mistake, for those of the sweetcicily. It may rea- 
dily be kept down, which neat farmers are careful 
to do. 

Chenopodium album. Lamb’s-quarters. Goose- 
foot. 

A troublesome weed in gardens, farm yards, &c. 
requiring constant care to keep it in subjection. It) 
is not altogether useless, as housewives sometimes 
boil the young plants, and serve them up at table, 
under the name of *‘greens.” 


Water hem- 





PENTANDRI@—TRIGYNSIA., 
Sambucus canadensis. Elder bush. 





The most favourable age for the animal from 
four to eight months, depending en its growth 

There are two methods of performing the opera-} 
tion: one, in the side; the other, in the belly. I 
prefer the latter, because the blood passes off 
through the orifice. As to the minutia of the ope- 
ration, it can be better learned by five minutes’ ob- 
servation in seeing it, than described on a sheet of 
paper. - 

To the 4th query— 

The twig of an apple tree which has taken root 





and grown to maturity, will produce the same fruit) 


HORTICULTURE. 








(From the Boston Medical Intelligencer.) 
BLACK CURRANT WINE. 


Mr. Editor,—Agreeably to your request, I have 
the pleasure to furnish you with the following his- 
tory of the wine which [ have prepared for some 
time past from the officinal black currant. About 
twenty years ago I cultivated a few plants only, for 
the purpose of making a jelly or preserve for family 
use; and some of it happening to be on the table 


as the original tree; and will not differ in its fruit| when I was favoured with the company of that esti- 


from what it would have produced, had it been 
grafted on another stock. 
ardists prefer raising the horse apple, from the cut- 
ling, to grafting it on other stocks. 

It is, however, said by them, that other apple 
trees are not so durable when raised from cuttings, 
as when grafted on seedling stocks. 

To the 5th query— 





A fat lightwood post charred, in an ordinarily dry 
situation, is more durable than any other. I have 
seen them perfectly sound, when, from circum- 
more than fifty years. 


ture, no wood can be more durable than the heart 


|mable man and eminent physician, the late Dr. 
Some experienced orch-| John Warren, a conversation ensued on its medici- 


nal qualities, which he highly extolled, and express- 
ed a strong desire that the confectioners in Boston 
should be supplied with the fruit, observing that the 


|Faculty would often prescribe the Jelly or Rob if it 


could be procured. In consequence of his sugges- 
tons, I was induced to increase the plantation, and 
in a few years was enabled to supply the confec- 
tioners with more fruit than they wanted. For the 
demand being uncertain, and as the article would 


|stances, it was supposed they had been standing 'ldom retain its virtues more that one year, three 


or four bushels only could be annually disposed of. 


In situations exposed to continual wet and mois- ‘About this time I met with an Hepat, written by 


the late celebrated Dr  Heberden, of London; in 


This is a troublesome plant to the farmer, the! of black cypress. There are many facts which in-|¥hich, after describing the species or varieties of 


roots being very tenacious of life, and spreading duce a beiief, that a black cypress log will lie on a turrants, he states that the medicinal properties of 
rapidly along fences and field sides, unless extirpat-! soi} constantly moist, more than an hundred years | Wine made from the red or white currant, are much 


ed with great care and perseverance. 
Rhus glabrum. 
mach: 


| 
This shrub, also, inclines to form thickets along | 


fences, and to encroach on the fields, especially in| 


| 
| 


poor land; but it may easily be kept down—and, in 
fact, is rarely permitted to get a-head, except by 
the most unthrifty and slovenly farmers, 

Rhus radicans. Poison vine. 

This plant does not interfere much with the| 
grounds or crops of the farmer, being mostly con-| 
fined to fences, stumps, or bodies of trees; but it is 
generally destroyed, when it appears, on account of 
its poisonous effects upon many persons. 

(To be continued.) 





ANSWER TO CERTAIN INQUIRIES. 
Mr. SKINNER, Wilmington, March 5, 1827. 

I give you the following answers to some of the 

uerics of J. B., inserted in the 8th vol. American 

armer, p 380. 

If none more satisfactory are handed you, you 
€an publish them if you please. 

To the Ist query— 

Goats require but little care or attention. The 
kids ought to’be kept apart from other animals un 
til they are ten or fifteen days old; after which, they 
7" safely run at large. 

he goats require a shelter from rains. In our 
warm climate they will thrive well in the woods, 
as pany no other food than they themselves can 
pick up, except in winter, when they ought to have 
a very small quantity of grain. ‘They will eat any 
vegetable“ 

hey will be completely prevented from climb- 
ing, by paring the bottoms and edges of their hoofs 
ence or twice a year, and become as harmiess as 
ae 8 
The best time for castrating them, is in mild 
weather, either in the spring or fall, and may be 
done at any age under twelve months. The opera- 
tion is very simple and safe: cut off the lower ex- 
tremity of the scrotum, let the testicles pass through 
the orifice, and cut them off about one-fourth of an 
inch above the testicle. 

To the 2d query— 


Common sumich. Smooth su-} 


' Mr. SKINNER, 


‘ 


| without rotting. 
A post of the heart of post-oak, will last from! 


twenty to thirty years. 

Yours, P. 
_ [How much would the utility of this medium fe 
interchange of information be augn:ented,.if al 
farmers would follow the example of our correspon: 








| dents, friend Kersey, who will «ppear in our ae 
and the writer of the above, who 1s, to us, unknown. 


: ‘ spiri ys prevail} ; : 
They manifest a spirit that should always p ~ than to manufacture them into wine, as I felt confi- 


{dent hat it might be made to possess all the mild 
|stimuleting qualities of the other kinds of currant 


amongst those who follow a calling that seems, 


itself, to generate frank and liberal dispositions.} 





PROFIT OF MERINO WOOL HUSBANDRY. 
Steubenville, March 8, 1927. 
| Your correspondents have, in some instances, 


igiven you flattering accounts of sheep shearing, | 


land the sales of their fleeces. I beg leave to state, 
|that Adam Hildenbrand, a faithful man in my em 
| ploy, wintered ten Merino rams, the fleeces of which 
| yielded, at my sheep shearing in June, 1825, 75 lbs. 
of wool, which I sold at 80 cents per lb. ‘This was 
an average of six dollars per fleece. Bolivar, the 
|prize ram, who achieved the silver cup at the late 
Maryland cattle show, was among the ten, and 
‘stands now unrivalled, take him all in all, by any 
| Merino or Saxony ram in the United States. This 
|fine animal is now the property of Messrs. Dike & 
| Duncan, of Ohio, to whom [I sold him some time 
|ago,* with a number of the purest and finest Meri- 
|no ewes. ‘Those gentlemen have commenced the 
| business of sheep husbandry with great spirit, in 
| Starke county, Ohio; and from their advantages in 
| point of soil and situation, and their unremitted at- 
'tenion, I am led to believe, and [ take great plea- 
'sure in saying so, that they will, in a few years, 
| have one of the finest flocks in the county. 
I am, very truly and respectfully, 
Your friend and obed’t serv’t, 


. 
W. R. DICKINSON. 





(* For this uncommonly fine ram, which at our last 


sheep, yielding on the ground, the greatest weight of 
picklock wool, Messrs. Dike & Duncan gave $100. He 
is a Merino of American 





The most favourable season for spaying hogs, is 
in mild weather in spits or fall. i 


jsuperior to those of wine from the grape, as it may 


be administered in many cases of fever, where the 
fatter wou!d be too heating. No mention was made 
wine from the black currant, but the doctor re- 
marks, that “a Jelly or Rob from this fruit was con- 


‘sidered almost a specific for sore throat, and highly 


¢fficacious when exhibited with barley water and 
Other beverage, in fevers, particularly in the low 
stages of the typhus.” The idea then occurred, 
Vhat | could not do better with my black currants 


wine, ¢vmmbined with the more valu:ble astringent 
jand detergent properties so conspicuous in the jelly, 
' It would be as convenient to administer.—and, what 
| was of grat importance, not liable to deteriorate b 
jage. Accidingly, I commenced operations, wit 
‘no small potion of enthusiasm; and notwithstand- 
(ing a comphte failure in all my experiments for 
|four years in succession, with considerable loss of 
jtime and movey, | persevered till a wine was pro- 
{duced which -qualled my most sanguine expecta- 
tions, and which I ventured to exhibit to most of the 
principal physiians in Boston, several of whom im- 
mediately bega. to prescribe it. and have continued 
the practice, as have others also in the vicinity. for 
eight or nine yars Being desirous to test its ca- 
pacity to withstand a hot climate, a parcel was ship- 
ped to Savannah, where it remained in a store on 
the bluff two sumners, and was returned perfectly 
sound and much imnroved. 

Some years since I was unable, one season, to in- 
spect the process, anj though the person employed 
received very particular directions, the quality prov- 
ed inferior, and the reputation of the wine may have 
suffered in consequence. But I have of late intro- 
duced important improvements in the preparation; 
and that which is now exhibited will, I trust, be 
found to be superior te any before produced. But 
to arrive at this result, t has demanded minute per- 





cattle show took Mr. Kebello’s premium, offered for the; 


th, and proves that with care | it is susceptible. rope 
in the selection of breeders, the western countfy may side8 the water necessary, this wine contains nota 
rival in fine woolled sheep any part of the globe.—Eo.}! particle of foreign subslance except sugar, and two 


sonal attenf™n in every stage of the process—from 
the cultivation of the plots till the wine is fit for 
the bottle; and its remaining previously for a pe- 
ricd of four or five years in@he wood, seems requi- 
site to bring it to that state of perfection of which 
It may be proper to add, that be- 
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‘er cent. of brandy, which is introduced at a stage Jotherwise have affected them. The wildsplum be- 


of the process when it appears to return to its ori- 
ginal vinous state,and is of course completely in 
corporated. ; 
Iam, dear sir, truly yours, 
SAMUEL WYLLYS POMEROY. 
Brighton, March 5, 1827. 

{Remarks on the above by the Editor, Dr. Coffin, 
a physician ‘of highly respectable standing in Bos- 
ton.—Ep. Am. Farm.) 

We are glad 10 see and to publish this account of 
the Black Currant Wine, because we have been ac- 
quainted with its character and effects for several 

ears, and think so well of it that we wish every 
ody else to know it as well, and to estimate it as 
highly as we do. So far as we can trust our own 
experience and observation, we deem this wine 
more truly cordial and medicinal than any which 
we have seen used by invalids and convalescents. 
It has all the good properties of the best Port, with- 
out any of its heating or constipating effects. We 
eould name several instances wherein great debili- 
ty and exhaustion after protracted and severe fever, 
and from other causes, nothing else could be 
thought of or taken with pleasure or advantage, in 
which this wine proved grateful to the palate, and 
most friendly to the stomach; in which, indeed, it 
was the principal means of conducting the patient 
to health and strength. 

Its exhibition has been attended with remarkable 
success in the early stages of cholera and dysente- 
ry; and again also in the later stages of these dis- 
eases, after the symptoms of inflammation or febrile 
excitement had ceased. It has been strikingly 
medial in the low states of typhoid and bilious 
ver. ‘The late Captain Gilchrist, who for 
years followed the Batavia trade, and who bh 
ways suffered an attack of the severegholera, w 
proves so destructive of human life im that climate, 
used to say that after he had this wine with him, 
and took two glasses of it every morning, he escap 
ed the disease. On one voyage, his mate, who had 
not taken the wine, was seized with this complaint, 
when a bottle or two stopped its further progress. 
We have not room to enumerate many other mor 
bid affections in which this wine has proved useful. 
In sore throat it has. for many years, been consid- 
ered almost a specific remedy. 








ON THE DISEASES OF PEACH TREES. 
Sir, Hanborough, Illinois, Feb. 4, 1827. 


I am induced to address to you the following ob- 
servations on the peach tree, in the hope, that by 
attracting the attention of practical horticulturists, 
ideas may be elicited which will give a lead to fur. 
ther experiments. | 

Although this tree is not subject, in our district 
of country, to the diseases which prove so fatal on 
the eastern side of the Alleghany mountains, and is 
singularly luxuriant; yet, from a cause I am led to 
suppose does not operate in the vicinity of the sea, 


from not appearing to have attracted the notice of|time, was clear and dry. 


your correspendents, it may almost be considered 
useless. 


My attention was first directed to this subject, by|ed in a low situation, and fastened them with fork- 


observing that fine luxuriant trees of full size pro 


duced no blossoms. The ensuing spring, the trees|tity of dry asparagus tops, not because I preferred 
being again covered with blossom buds, which they | them to straw, but they were at hand. A few days 


never fail to produce while in a growing state, I bi 


sected a bud from the point to the base; and found! (when 
the embryo blossom changed from a light green, its|examined the tree, and could not find a sound bud, 


Natural colour, to a dark brown, and evidently 
dead. As we generally have a fortnight of warm 
Weather the latter part of February, succeeded in 
March by severe cold, it was my first impression 
that the buds were partially swelled by the warmth, 
and being rendered more tender, were afterwards 
destroyed by a degree of cold which would not 


- 











ing much later in putting forth its blossoms, b trans- 
planted a number of the young trees from the 


woods into my garden, and innoculated them two|the 
or three inches from the ground, with several varie-|and near the bottom, of the tree, on higher lands, “ 
while those on the "h 


ties of the peach; expecting | should thus prevent 
the sap from rising so early as to endanger the 
safety of the buds: but, to my surprise, they have 


with those innoculated on peach stocks, and others 


raised from the stones; and their buds have been! J. S. Sxinnen, Ese. 


destroyed in like manner. 
I afterwards met, in an English magazine, with 
the account of an experiment made in the north of 


‘“ are ” a é 
country. In three of those, our peach tree have 





borne fruit, but only a full crop in one. Some sea- ° 
req? od are destroyed in all situations; in others, 
are killed entirely in low grounds, dante & 
ighest hills escape entirely. 
When an orchard is planted on the side of a hill, 


" ave| you can almost determine the exact linc of frost,at + * ' 
continued to put forth exactly at the same period| the time of blooming. Sig 


With much respect, you obed’t serv’t, . ; 
* GILBERT T. PELE:*~ . 
* Se 





PRINCE’S FRUIT TREES—VINES§, &, 


France, which completely satisfied me as to the| Mr. W. raince, 4 Alabama, Dec. 21828. 
u 


cause of my failure. [ would quote it literally, but 


-Sir,—With much pleasure I give you an account 


as [ cannot, unfortunately, now lay my hand upen| of the fruit trees, vines, &c. transmitted to mefrom * 


the book, I must trust to memory. 

A pot, containing a rose bush having two long 
branches, was taken during a severe frost, which 
continued during the greater part of the time occu- 
_ by the experiment, and placed in front of a 

ot-house. The ball of earth in the pot was fro- 
zen solid. One branch was drawn into the house, 
and the opening through which it was introduced 
carefully luted. Being subjected to a heat of about 
80° of Fahrenheit, it gradually expanded its leaves, 
and even. bloomed, while the branch without re- 
mained inert. 

The practice which is now most approved in 
England for the management of the grape vine in 
forcing houses, seems to confirm the result of this 
experiment. The vine is planted on the outside of 
the house, near the front; is then introduced into 
it, and trained upward near the glass roof. 

The conclusion seems irresistible, that the sap 
remaining in the branches is sufficient to throw 
forth the leaves and blossoms; and that the ac 
tion of the atmosphere upon the branches alone 
is sufficient ta proaduee tiis effect. The tree must 
afterwards, doubtless, depend upon its roots for 
nourishtuent. 
Admitting this conclusion to be just, the idea of 
rendering foreign vines sufficiently hardy for our 
uncertain climate, by grafting them on native va- 
rieties, is fallacious, as well as many other sugges- 
tions for retarding the bloom of fruit trees, to pre- 
vent its destruction by the late spring frosts, by co- 
vering the ground about them with straw, refuse of 
flax, &c. which have been made in many publica- 
tions in the United States. 
Being thus baffled‘in my first attempt to ascer- 
tain whether my impressions, as to the cause of the 
destruction of the buds, were correct or otherwise, 
the two succeeding winters I examined my trees 
every day, carefully noticing the state of the wea- 
ther: the result uf these observations has satisfied 
me that it takes place,in a greater or less degree, 
whenever the thermometer of Fahrenheit sinks 
more than 7° below zero. One year it happened 
early in December, in the other in January; periods 
when the buds must have been entirely in a dor- 
mant state. In both seasons the atmosphere, at the 


in November last, I pressed to the ground a few 
of the long trailing branches of a peach tree, plant- 


ed sticks. I then covered thew with a small quan- 


after the severe morning of the 27th December, 
thérmometer stood at 7° below zero,) | 


except those on the covered branches, which were 
all safe. 1 shall allow them to continue covered, to 
ascertain whether, or not, they will remain inert 
until all danger of injury Agy spring frosts is over. 
[f you deem this experiment suffic 

for your notice, I will inforti you of the result, 


iently interesting | dessert 


your establishment last spring 


The time they remained in the box in which they 
were originally packed was two months and.seven 
days They were taken out as late as tlie 7th day 
of March, and planted without any unusual care. 

Of the apples, you forwarded twenty-four kinds— 
I lost one tree. 
Of grapes, I received nine kinds—I lost one from 
accident. Eom 
Soft-shell almonds, grew equal to any peach trees 
in the country—lost none. 
Peaches—lost none; they grow admirably. 
Figs—lost none; the same remark may be made 
Othe fin Vi : d St.G 

e en and St. Germain $ grow 

well. If the pi ver 7 the tree is pry S. of 
fruit. we have ground to expect the finest pears. 
The growth of fruit trees cultivat- ~ 
ed in this section of the United States, is generally 
known. The growth of the apple trees from your 
establishment, | found. to the trees of the coun- — 
try, (generally,) ivated under similar circum* 
stances. 


I shall forward you an order in a few days for 
some additional kinds of fruit, 

I am, respectfully, your obed’t serv’t, 

JAMES MAGOFFIN, 

P.S. I expect you will receive several orders for 
the spring, from this state, for the wine grapes of 
Madeira, Bordeaux, Burgundy—the Tokay, Sweet- 
water, &c.—also, the 7 mulberry, -as_the public 
attention is directing fast towards those objects, 
and which will shortly, 1 am persuaded, prove a 9 
part of the wealth of this state—it being admirfibly ~ 
calculated, from soil and climate, to produce the 
finest wines and the best silk. J, M. 





From Loudon’s Gardeners’ Magazine for 1826. 
Among the new and remarkable varieties of frait 
presented to the London Hoftieultural Society, we 
notice the following: a ; 
“Esopus Spitzenbergh apple; af American sort, © 
requiring the protection of a wall; large, beautiful, 
and of an exquisite flavour. It is sid to have ori- 
inated in the neighbourhood of Al ny. By Geo... 
aswell, Esq., in his garden at Saccombe~ parky 
HeTiie apple, if Tam 3 hély informed, was first 
is apple, if Lam ri informed, was ‘ 
awry asa seedling, in the rden of the ances- 
ors of General Stephen Van ftensslaer, near this 
city. It shows indications of having passed its me- 
ridian, as both the tree and fruit seem to have de- 
teriorated. In some situations, wep Emel 
larly on the alluvions of the Mohawk, it still retaias 
its high reputation. And I think from calcareous 
soils it is more bland, or less acid, than ftem 


which are not so. It has been the most es " 
apple ef our orchards, and it cannot but be 
gratifying to the lovers to learn, ‘that 











It if eight years ince I became a resident of this!a new seedling Spitzenbergh, in Ulster county, Pro- “ss 6 
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miseg to supply the place of the declining parent. 
The fruit is rather more flat, and somewhat less 
acid, and yet possesses the high flavour of the old 
variety. 1 introduced it into my nursery in.1825. 

Among the books presented to the same society, 
I notice several volumes of the American Farmer, 
and the Memoirs of the New York Board of Agri- 
“aun of h ble kingdom.—M 

ction o the vegetable kingdom.—M. 
T. Marut, of seeing ot lately made some curious 
experiments upon the effects of poison upon the 
vegetable kingdom. By causing plants to grow in 
poisonous mixtures, or by introducing poisons into 
their system, it was found that the effect upon ve- 
getation was nearly the same as upon the funetions 
of animals. The experiments were generally made 
with plants of the kidney bean, @nd the comparison 
was always made with a plant watered with spring 
water.—Jour. Roy. Inst., Oct. 

[We have two diseases, one of the plum and 
the other of the pear and apple, which I have long 
ascribed to animal poisons. That the canker of 
the plum and morello cherry is owing to something 
more than an extravasation of the natural sap, is 
evident from the fact, that the natural sap, or pre- 
pared juice, of stone fruit, becomes a vegetable 
oxyde, or gum, on coming in contact with the oxy- 
gen of the atmosphere; and also from another fact, 
that gum has only a slight tendency to putrefaction, 

*and but partially and seldom affects the health 
of the trunk or branch from which it exudes. The 
canker of the plum, on the contrary, seems to un- 
dergo a rapid decomposition, is in a short time re- 
duced fo an impalpable powder, and if eft to its 
natural course, soon poisons and destroys branch, 
trunk and root. This disease is not owing to eli- 
mate, to soil nor to aspect: for where care is used 
to cut off and burn the affected branch, the disease 








is stopped; and where these D pemme are omitted, 
it continues to increase.. The experiments of M. | 
Marut show, that an animal poison, injected into a| 
tender branch, might cause tumors; shat.the poison 
might be disseminated in the sap, and.produce ulti- 





mate death. 


I have read much that has been written on the; 
disease of the pear, but nothing that has been per-| 


The disease shows itself first| e & . “ é 
The leaves and|however meritorious, insufficient to provide for 


them. Joshua Johnson was one of eleven children, | 


fectly satisfactory. 
in the oneenang | of the branches. 
bark become brown, then black, and the limb is! 
found to be dead to its extreme point. Some have 


ing from a severe bilious fever, my physician per- 
mitted me to eat grapes and peaches. They con- 
stituted almost my entire diet for weeks; and J ex- 
perienced no injury, but essential benefit from their 
use. ] 





LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 





(From the Saturday Evening Post.) 
MRS. JOHN Q. ADAMS. 


Mrs. Adams, the wife of our present President, 
is the daughter of the late Joshua Johnson, who 
married an English lady in London prior to the re- 
volutionary war, where he was established as a 
merchant, of the name of Nuth, and was appointed 
Consul at London by General Washington, which 
pace he filled during fifteen years, in which time a 
arge portion of his hard earned property was ex- 
pended in saving from impressment, from starva- 
tion, from sickness and suffering, and for funeral 
expenses when dead, a number of American sea- 
men; some of whom no doubt are living, and can 
testify to the fact. For these services Joshua John- 
son never was remunerated by Congress. The office 
was a humble one, but that is certainly a useful one, 
however obscure, on which depends the lives and 
liberties of so large a portion of the community, 
whose rights are, or ought to be as dear to the na- 
tion as those of any of its citizens. Joshua John- 
son returned to his native country with a family of 
eight children, under the expectation of possessing 
a handsome property. His hopes were blasted by 
the treachery of his partners; and he was reduced 
to a state of the utmost distress. In this dreadful 
emergency, the late Mr. Adams gave him the place 
of Superintendent of Stamps, which enabled him to 
maintain his family; and their gratitude to the good 
old gentleman, who dared to do this charity against 


the advice of his nearest friends, is as great as was! 
his noble liberality. This office wae taken fram! 


Mr. Johnson about two or three weeks before he 
died, and he was again left destitute, with the hor- 
rible conviction that he left his widow and family 
pennyless, and dependant upon the charity of their 
relations, and the exertions of an only brother, 
whose extreme ill health rendered his exertions. 


of a respectable and wealthy family from Calvert 


grapes” from personal e&perience. 


found insects in the bark, and in the pith of the af-| county, Maryland.* Te was one of seven brothers, 
fected branch. I have not been able to discover] the eldest of whom, Thomas Johnson, Was appoint- 
any, on critical examination. I therefore suspect | ed by General Washington to the Supreme Court, 
that they are rather a consequence, than a cause, of| who was offered the situation of Secretary of State, 
the disease. On examination, I found that the dark,'20d who was the first Governor of the state of Ma- 
or diseased colour, extended farther down the ryland after the acceptance of the constitution — 
branch in the cambiurn, or the new forming con- | * The family estate is on the right bank ascending the 
centric layer, than in either the bark or — wood. Patuxent river, at the north entrance of St. Leonard's 
I inferred from this fact, though I do not intend to) peck. It belonged to the Editor of this paper during 
say that my inference is correct, that poison had | the war, when every shingie ov it was burned by the 
been injected into the cambium through the bark, | enemy, in pursuit of Barney’s flotilla. The Editor was 
near the extremity of the limb, and had been car-| then the agent for flags of truce and prisoners of war. 
ried down, by the descending sap, to the extent of;and the medium through whom the intercourse was 
the affected ; and that the vitiated sap and the|held between the government and the commanders of 
disease had p stopped only by the want of cir-| the enemy’s- forces. This intercourse, and the inter- 
culation or pr@pulsion in the extremity. For it will| Ch49geof friendly offices connected with it, begor, as 
be remembered, that sap must pass to the leaves,| ar as was consistent with the duties of the parties, a 
and he elaborated, before it can pass down between | guy — — ag — yoo ———— — 
* | they learned to whom it was the property 5Surne e- 
the bark and sap-wood.] aged An order was shevensde isued, of which « 
Grapes.—The physicians of Geneva send somejcopy was subsequently furnished in the hand writinz 
of their patients to the Pays de Vaud, during vin- | of Admiral Sir George Cockburn in the followmg 
tage, to take what fs called a regular course of} words: 
grapes; that is, to subsist three weeks entirely on| 
this fruit, without taking any other food or drink.| !t. 
In a few days a grape diet becomes agreeable, and| Particularly A —- i: oe pee gee a 
weak persons, and also the insane, have head fo ee ee eee ee Aa 


- a te , : d’ sk, is nei sted nor destroyed. 
great relief from. subsisting on it for three or four|"°® aS oe — OCKBU RN, RK. Admiral. 
weeks. " 


To the commanding offieer of any detachments which 
{1 can .corroborate. the value of “a course of | may land on the above property. 





H. M. Ship Albion, July 13, 1814. 
It is my directions that the out buildings, stock, and 


Governor Johnson, with five of his brothers, served 
in the Revolutionary armies, and the youngest son 
of the family, Roger Johnson, now living near 
Fredericktown, Md. would also have served, but 
was prevailed upon by his brothers to take charge 
of — families, in those “times that tried men’s 
souls.” 

Mrs. Adams is one of the eight children; seven 
of whom were daughters. She was born in Lon- 
don, received the early part of her education in 
France, at Nantz; and accompanied her parents to 
England after the war, in eighty-three, when she, 
with her sisters, was put to an English school, to 
learn English, of which they could not speak a 
word. In London, she became acquainted with 
John Quincy Adams, and there was married to him, 
in the presence of her family, Judge Thomas Adams, 
and Mr. Joseph Hall, late Sheriff of Boston—by the 
Hev. John Hewlett, at the church of All Hallows, 
Wapping, near Tower hill. She was married un- 
der the most propitious circumstances; but ere the 
honey moon had sped its flight, those prospects 
were blighted, by one of those caiamities to which 
the most honest and cautious merchants are liable, 
and she lost the little property forever which she ex- 
pected to bring to her husband, and became a beg- 
gar, with the appearance, of what was infinitely 
worse to her proud spirit, of having palmed herself 
upon a family under the most odious circumstan- 
ces. God alone who knows all the secrets of the 
heart, knows the truth, and in him she relied in all 
her troubles. Her father sailed for America three 
or four weeks after her marriage, and in a short 
time, sinking under affliction and ill health, she ac- 
companied her husband to the Court of Prussia; 
where, during a four years’ residence, in an almost 
uninterrupted state of ill health and suffering, she 
was treated with very uncommon kindness by the 
present King, and his late beautiful Queen One 
instance of which must be mentioned among many 
to prove a mark (not of assumption) but of the in- 
delible gratitude imprinted on the mind of a stran- 
ger, who had no claims but those of humanity, her 
youth and her helplessness. At the time of the birth 
of G. W. Adams, her eldest son, the situation of 
Mrs. Adams was very dangerous for two or three 
weeks throughvut the time. ‘The King and Queen 
sent daily to inquire how she was, and to prevent 
her sufferings from being aggravated by the exer- 
cising of the nulitary, or the noise of carriages, gave 
orders that a bar should be placed across the streets, 
that nothing should disturb the quiet of her resi- 
dence. That lovely Queen is gone to sojourn among 
her sister angels. in a world of everlasting bliss. 

Before Mrs. Adams was able to walk, she left 
Berlin, with her husband and infant, then seven 
weeks old; being earried to her travelling carriage 
in a chair, by her husband, and Mr. Thos. Welsh, 
his Secretary: and she could just walk alone when 


she went on board the America, commanded by - 


Capt. Wills, at Hamburg. She arrived in Phila- 
delphia on the 4th of September, 1801; and there, 
for the first time, parted with her husband, who 
went to Boston to visit his parents; while Mrs. 
Adams with ber infant, pursued her route to Wash- 
ington, for the same purpdse. Two little months 
she passed with, and literally in the bosom of her 
family with that glow of affection which gladdens and 
delights a feeling heart. Her busband then joined 
her, and they set forward on their journey to the 
north, the grand parents of her little boy being ve- 
ry desirous to see him. Mr. Johnson wishing to in- 


troduce his daaghter to her relations, accompanied — 


her, and on the road to Frederick he fell sick, and 
fier eight days passed in painful anxiety, Mrs, 
Adams was obliged to proceed on her journey to 
Boston, where she arrived late in November, 1801. 
She never saw her father more! he died at Freder- 
icktown, at his brother’s, Col. Baker Johnson, in 





When recover-' The sheep were pure merinoes, then of great value. 


the April of the following year. 
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Alter a residence of eight years im America, (in 
Boston and Washington, alternately) during which 
time she gave birth to three sons; John, born in 
Boston, 4th of July, 1803; one born in Washing- 
ton, June, 22d, 1806, dead; and Charles Francis, 
‘born in Boston, 18th August, 1809; Mrs. Adams 
again accompanied her husband to St. Petersburg; 












servant by the recommendation of the master of the 
hotel, where she was obliged to remain one day in 
consequence of the detention of her baggage, which 
was, however, returned to her unopened, through 
the medium of the passport procured from the 
French Minister at Berlin. the difficulties of the 


journey were not a little inéreased by the general 


almost heart broken at leaving her two eldest sons |excitement into which the country was thrown, by 


behind; who, it was concluded by her husband and| 
their grand parents, must renew their education in! 
America. Her sister, the present Mrs. W. L.| 
Smith, went with her. Their residence in St. Pe-| 
tersburg was rendered painful by the news of the’ 
loss of several of their nearest relations, and the 
loss of Mrs. Adams’ only daughter, who was born) 
and buried in that inhospitable clime. Here again} 
she was treated with every marked distinction and 
kindness by the late Emperor Alexander, and the) 
Empress’ mother of Russia; and here again this is; 
only noted as a tribute of gratitude. Mr. Adams; 
was ordered to Gottenburg to meet the Commis-| 
sioners, from whence he went to Ghent; deeming) 
it possible that he should be ordered back to Pe-| 
tersburg if the Commission was unsuccessful, he| 
thought it prudent to leave Mrs. Adams at St. Pe-| 
tersburg; and she remained there alone with her} 
little son from July to February, 1814-15. Mr. and) 
Mrs. Smith, and the young American girl who had 
gone out with her, having left Petersiurg for Amer- 
ica, Mr. Adams left it in April, 1814. It was while 
she was left alone, that the Empress’ motlier, on all 
occasions, declared herself Mrs. Adams’ protec- 
trice. ‘The war with America had cut off all com- 
munication, and the situation of Mrs. Adams was 
made more painful by the impossibility uf hearing 
from her children. ‘ 

She received an order from her husband to. dite 

ose of their furniture, &c. and jéin him in Patig, 
fn the sale of his property, she became the prey of 
sharpers; a thing of course, when a wale is left by 
her natural protector; and left St Petersburg, after 
taking leave of the Empress’ mother, on the 19th of 
¥ebruary, 1815, with two men servants, a French 
waiting maid, and her son Charles, only one of 
these persons being known to her. Every thing 
had been done by the Russian government through 
the medium of Mr. Harris, to make her journey 
easy, and in all the towns where she stopped she 
was most kindly received. At Nerva, the Governor 
waited on her and informed her that apartments 
were prepared for her at his house, to which he 
gave her a most polite and urgent invitation. At 
Riga she was received in the same manner; and 
during four or five days which she passed there, the 
Governor insisted upon her dining with him and 
his lady every day; and made an entertainment ex 
pressly to introduce her to the first people in the 
place, to whom she was under the necessity of 
speaking German, a language with which she was 
but little acquainted, and which she spoke with 
great difficulty. Mrs. Adams completed her jour 
ney as far as Berlin, having met with no other ac- 
cident than losing the fore-wheel of her carriage. 
In this city she was obliged to remain until two new 
wiieels could be made, for which she waited eight 
days. There again she was most kindly received 
by her old friends. Again she proceeded on her 
journey; and soon afterwards heard of the return of 
the Emperor Napoleon to France. At Frankfort 
on the Maine, her two men servants deserted her; 
and so great was the general consternation, the 
merchant to whom she had letters could only get a 
boy of fourteen to attend her, and with this servant 
she was obliged to be satisfied. Pursuing her course 
through the grand duchy of Baden, by the advice 
of the merchant, as he did not think it would be 
safe to go to Magdeburg, Mrs. Adams accomplish- 
ed her journey to Strasburg, sti]l travelling night 





and day, without accident or difficulty. At Stras 
burg she procured a most discreet and excellent 


the return of Napoleon; the troops being all on their 
march to join him, and not in the best state of mil- 
itary discipline. But she arrived safe in Paris, 
where she was again placed under the protection of 
an affectiouate husband, a woman’s safest and best 
sanctuary; who in consequence of the perfect quiet 
of Paris, was much surprised to hear of ber “hair 
breadth escapes.” After a short sojourn in Paris, 
waiting for instructions, the family went to England, 
and Mrs. Adams was joined by her two children, 
where they resided two years, in a small but beau-| 
tiful village ten miles from London, the expense of 
an establishment in the metropolis rendering a resi- 
dence therein impossible. Mrs. Adams’ health was 
such When she left England to return-home, that 
her physician thought it necessary to inform her, 
that her life would be endangered by the voyage. 
The prediction was nearly fulfilled; but after severe 
suffering she reached her home in America, where 
she has resided until this time, in the city of Wash- 
ington. Mr. Johuson, fearful lest his long absence 
from his native country, should deprive his chil- 
dren of the rights of citizenship, through the influ- 
ence of his friends, had them naturalized in the Le- 
gislative Assembly of Maryland, where their names 
stand recorded. 

Mrs. Adams is a woman of unassuming manners, 
fond of reading, writing and knitting, and detesting 
politics, and in such general bad health, that she 
seldom leaves her chamber; and during this winter 
has only done so at the drawing rooms to show her 
sense of the respect due to the public. The only 
motive of the writer in publishing this piece, is to 
refute, by a complete statement of facts, the prepos- 
terous fableo whith have appeared eoncorning the 
birth of this lady. Having never before appeared 
in print, and possessing no ability for sldbecshin. 
she is indifferent to criticism, and careless of effect, 
so long as she has the happiness to show that Mrs. 
Adams is the daughter of an American Republican 
Merchant. 
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INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 











The Legislature of the state of Virginia has pass- 
ed a law, confirming the charter of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Rail Road Company, with only these al- 
terations: Ist. That the road shall not touch the 
Ohio river lower down than the mouth of Little 
Kanawha river; that the damages for property 
taken or used for the construction of the road, &c. 
shall be determined as such affairs are now effected 
by the laws of the Commonwealth of Virginia; that 
the penalty for injuring the road or property of the 
company, shall be the same as is inflicted for the 
same offence against the public works of Virginia; 
that is, the penitentiary. The bill passed. both 
houses of the Legislature by an almost unanimous 
vote. [/Vat. Intel. 





LeGisLaTuRE oF Maryianp. 


Annapolis, March 10, 1827. 

A bill from the House of Delegates, on the sub- 
ject of internal improvement, has just passed the 
Senate. Affirmative, Messrs. Forrest, Heath, John- 
son, Kennedy, Marriott, Nelson, Sewell--7. Ne 
gative, Messrs. Dennis, Harrison, Reese, Whitely— 
4. Several senators, friendly to the bill, were ab- 
sent. . 


This bill accords with the wishes.of the Chesa- 


_ 
peake and ‘*hio,.Canal Conyention. and repeal 
provisos in our internal improvement law, which 
preyented. they State of Maryland from becoming 
shea - the amount of ay a bg hae SH 
ars to esapeake Ohio Canal. “Italsoal- ~ ~ 
lows the same dou Sins Susquehannah Canal, ». % 4 
and authorizes an adgance of twenty thousand dol- 
lars to the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, 
Maryland has, therefore, taken her stand*in fa- 
vour of internal improvement, and her policy will 
remain unchanged for many years; during the term, 
at all events, of the present Senlate, who. pele aes 
seats until September, 1831. _ > tind + 
Maryland-has shewn, that she is rea il- 
ling to use all the means in her power, to promo 
the happiness of her citi and the welfare o 
CT ae 









































































whole Union. 
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SPORTING OLIO. 4 





. Rabe anv Daive. bis 
Mr. Bullock’s match, to drive three miles in har- 
ness, in 13 minutes, for 150 sovereigns, from Houns- 
low heath (opposite the Powder mills,) to Bedfont 
lane, a measured threé’miles; and a second match, 
for 100 sovs. that Mr. Field’s American mare did : 
not trot (saddle,) the three miles in 10 minutes, « 
carrying* feather weight, took place on Thursday, ow 
Qctober 19. Mr..B. made both matches, and hi . 
groom rode saiidle. The master drove as follows? % 
The first mile ia 4 min. 3 sec. (having once to back. * 
the wheels for breaking into a gallop;) the second, in 7 " 
8 min. $5*see.3 and the third, in 3 min. 40 . Win- pats, ™ 
ning the match tolerably easy.—6 to 4.on Ue. -_ 

In the second match, the boy rode 7 st/4 Ib. and » 
did as follows: First mile, $ min. 9 sec.; second, 
min. 12 sec.; and Po third, Tiger 3 =? ae ‘ 
seconds, winning by 9 seconds easily.—2 to 1 On @ ~ 
the mare. r {Annals of Sporting, “> 
cr rn 3 


TUS FALUOG. 


BattmoreE; Friar} Marcm 16, 1827. 











¢#Rivatpo,—Extract to the Editor from a gen- 
tleman, than whom there is no better judge in the 
state of Maryland. Rinaldo is now in Baltimore— 
no disposition has been made of him for the ensu-_ 
ing season. Proposals will Le received, and the 
horse exhibited on application to the Editor of the 
American Farmer. He is by Sir Archy—a fine 
bay, and in all.respects equal, im point of blood, to 
any horse in America or Europe. 


Londonderry, near Easton, 

Dear Sir,—I received your letter last’ evenin a 
and agreeably to your poquest, though with muc 
reluctance, send you Rinaldo; the best horse in my 
opinion we have ever had on this shore; and I fear 
it will be long before we shall see his like again 
among us. A press of business upon my hands, 
want of stablage and groom, made it impracticable 
for me at this time, to make arran ts for his 
accommodation; and I was not secon by my 
brother farmers, with either zeal or liberality. - No 
horse can be better, calculated than Rinaldo to pro- 
pagate a progeny ealculated {6 subserve all the use- 
ful purposes of man. He has the hardiness of con- 
stitution, stre and powers of the coach horse, ie 
with the activity, wind and fire of the English cour- 
ser. His blood throughott is unexceptionable, and 
that portion of it from Janus, invaluable. ~_ 

He is a horse of fine temper. On the road bold 
and ote Nothing can ery him; and in 
the stable he is quiet, peaceful, an ly governed, 
by a boy. Some Kentuckians.viewed him at my, - 
stable, since you were over, who were excelignt 
‘= » 


ch 14, 1887. . 
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j and pronounced him, in point of figure and 
action, equal, if not superior, to any horse they had 
ever seen, éxcept Bertrand; and that his action in 
walking, Was nearly equal, and maeb like, that 
celebrated horse. I wish him every success, and 
have no doubt if he goes to Jersey, that many*hun- 
dred dollars will go from this state to purchase some 


of his pro at some future period. 
. o~ D. N. HAMBLETON. 


2 


€#The celebrated horse Sin Arcuie, about 22, 
or 23 years of age, stands fo cover mares this sea- 
son, in Northampton county, North Carolina, at 75 
doliars a mare. ~ 

Corrention, at. New Market, near Petersburgh, 
at $25 a mare. He is a colt of Sir Archie—his dam 
by the imported horse Devil. : 

ARaB, another son of Sir Archie, stands at Dia- 
mond Grove, Brunswick county, Virginia,at $30. 


+ 


¢#Tosacco.—@ne hogshead Ohio tobacco sold 
last week for $33 per hundred—one at $26, one at 
$24, one at $20, onelat $15. one at $14—and three 
stayed, being in too high condition, at $12.50. Not 
much coming in. The expectation is 8000 from 
that state, of last year’s growth. Little doing in Ma- 
ryland tobacce; prices about the same as at our last 
report; low qualities have rather declined. The 
shipments from this port are said not to have turned, 
t so well as those from the Potomac. It is ex-| 
ted that in a few weeks some*‘stir” will take place, 

in this branch of business. 


. By the arrival of the ship Robert Falton, Capt. | 
Britton, at New York, we have received Liverpool 

rs to the 9th, and London to the 7th February. 

he London Morning Chronicle of the 7th says, 
the Portuguese affair having come to an end, com- 
Mercialimen appear to be in turning their atten- 
tion to home politics, and the forthcoming proceed- 
ings in Parliament, with.regard to the Corn laws, 
are anxiously looked for. There is not much doing 
in the produce market, but business i» far from be- 
ing bad. Sugar was in good demand to-day. The 
uncertain state ofthe Gorn laws has a bad effect 
upon the spirits’ market. ‘The occasion of the ad- 
vance in turpentine and the extensive speculations, 
is the facility of extracting gas from turpentine.— | 
Rosia has advanced 15 to 20 per cent. om account | 
of some experiments of extracting oil. 

Intelligence to the 19th Januarv had been receiv- 
ed at London, furnishing additional particulars of 
the operations of the royalists against the rebels, in 
Portugal, who have beea put down at almost every 

int. 

The British Traveller states, that it is currently 

rted in the city, that in consequence of some 
misunderstanding, there isto be a change in min- 
isters, and that Earl of Westmoreland and Mr. 
Robinson will retire. 

Corn Laws.—The following circular has been is- 
sued to the members of the House of 
from the Treasury:—“Immediate. Yur attendance 
is most earnestly requested upon the resolutions 

ting the corn laws, on Monday, the 19th of| 
Fy instead of Monday, the 12th, the day 
mentioned in the notice paper of the House of Com- 














The stud of the late Duke of York sold for 80001. 
His famous horse Moses, sold for 1001 to the Duke 
of Richmond. The total amount of his property is 
180,0001; his debts $00,0001. 


Liverpool Cotton Market, Thursday, Feb. 8. 
We have experienced a steady demand this week 





from the trade, and although there is no reduction 


« 


in prices actually quoted, some very low sales have 
been made. The imports are light, being only 1030 
bales from America. The sales amount to 10,000 
bales. ‘There will be offered at auction to-morrow, 


PRICES CURRENT. 
me | WHOLESALE. 
Per. from) to 





RETAIL. 


ARTICLES. — tiene 





at the public sale room, 1500 bales Uplands. 

Bowed, Georgia, 64 to 74;. New Orleans, 72 to 
83; Sea Island, Is. to 1s, 7d.; Rice, Am. 188 to 22s. 
6d.; Flaxseed for crushing, 40s. to 42s.; ‘Turpentine, 
11s, to 13s. 6d.; Rosin, 6s 9d. to 7s. 3d.; Ashes, fresh 
pot, 288. to 30s., Montreal, 26s. 6d.; American, Ist 
qual. — 273. to 29s.; Montreal do. 26s. 6d. to 
27s. 6 





Errata.—tIn No. 50, p. 394, the second paragraph of 
Dr. Muse’s Address, should read thus: 

Before us, is presented this gratifying spectacle; a 
second exhibition of agricultural merit and energy; 
the early fruits of our youthful institution; the evi- 
dences of its utility; before us, with allowance four the 
limited existence of our society, are realized our most 
sanguine anticipations. 

In the next column of the above Address, 7th para- 
graph, first line, should read, 


I shall offer an apology, &c. ® 





VALUABLE STOCK, AND FARMING UTEN- 
SILS—FOR SALE, 
On Tuesday next, 20th March. 


Such an opportunity rarely occurs as will be pre 
sented on Tuesday next, the 20th March, for obtaming 
valuable domestic animals—especially Bakewell Sheep, of 
the finest quality. The subscriber, having deciined 
farming and e..ted his estate, will on that day sell all 
his Stock of domestic animals, consisting of about 60 
Bakewell Sheep, most of them Ewes that will then 
have lambs; Horses, breeding Mares and Colts; Hogs 
of the best breed; Cows, working Oxen; Farming Im- 
plements, &c &c. 

The sale will take place on the farm, two miles from 
Port Penn, and sixteen miles from French Town, Elk-! 
ton and Newcastle. 

March 16. 


ons Smemeenee. THOROMNGH REED STAT rox 
MARK ANTHONY, 


Will stand this season (1-27,) at Fort Hill, the farm} 
of Charles Sterett Ridgely, on Elk Ridge, Anne Arun-; 
del county, Md., at twenty dollars, which may be paid 
with fifteen, on or before the first day of August next. 
Half a dollar to the groom. 

Marx AntuHonry is six years old this grass—sixteen| 
hands high, a fine brown, and in point of beauty, sym-| 
metry of form and action, is not surpassed by any horse! 
in this country. He was got by Sir Archy. his dam,) 
Roanoka, was got by Florizel, (never beat or paid for-| 
feit.) He was a son of old Diomed; his dam by Shark, | 
that ranks with the very first racers of England. Roa-| 
noka’s dam was Cornelia (the dam of Gracchus,) by 
Chanticleer, (old Wildair’s best son,) Vanity, by Celer, 
(old Janus’s best son,) grand dam by Mark Anthony, 
the best son of old Partner, (who himself was the best 
of Morton’s Traveller’s get,) out of Selima, by the Go- 
dolphin Arabian—Jolly Roger, out of a Silver Eye— 
which horse was imported, and the property of Samuel 
Du Val, Esq. 

Pasturage will be provided for mares at fifty cents 
each week; care will be taken of them, but there will 
be no liability for accidents or escapes. 

Season to commerce on the first of April, and end 
onthe first of August. 

March 16. 


THOMAS BLANDY. 
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